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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, July 2. 

Architectural Association: Third Summer Visit to ‘East 
Weald,” Bishop’s Avenue, Highgate; by permission of 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley and F. Winton Newman. 

Manchester, Society of Architects : Visit to Shrewsbury, where 
the Abbey and St. Mary’s Church will be visited. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to Kelso and Floors 
Castle. 

Tuesday, July 5. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland : 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Closes July 8. 

Architectural Association : A Special General Meeting to con- 
sider alterations to the By-laws. 


Summer Meeting at 


Wednesday, July 6. 

Royal Archeological Institute: A description of some Oriental 
and Kuropean Astrolabes, -by Mr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S. 

Thursday, July 7. 
Society of Architects : Visit to Messrs. Ingham, Clark, & Co.’s 
Works, West Ham. 


Saturday, July 9. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Visit to Wesleyan Methodist 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


HE position of technical education in this country is 
on all sides admitted by those who know anything 
of the subject to be very unsatisfactory and far below the 
standard of that in Germany, in other continental 
countries, and in America. At the conference of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
recently held at Birmingham, the recognition of this fact 
was general, and various causes were assigned for its 
existence. 

In his presidential address Mr. J. Winson, of the 
Battersea Polytechnic, mentioned some of the new 
industries which had come into existence during the last 
fifteen or twenty years—the manufacture of motor-cars, 
aeroplanes, metallic filament lamps, incandescent-gas 
mantles, machine tools, high-speed steels, synthetic 
indigo, calcium carbide, and artificial silk—and pointed 
out that in these and other inventions Germany, America, 
and France led the way whilst England followed, and 
was slowly, but surely, losing the industrial leadership 
of the world. 

Mr. Wiuson might have added many instances in 
the building trade, in spite of the advantage that localisa- 
tion gives to this industry as compared with those whose 
productions can be wholly manufactured abroad and 
imported into this country as finished products. Rein- 
forced concrete, steel frame construction, asbestos 
products, magnesite floorings, all have come to us from 
abroad, often to the advantage of foreign patentees. 

Successful technical education demands an adequate 
provision of three essentials—proper buildings and 
equipment, qualified and able teachers, and suitable 
scholars. With the first of these England is now fairly 
supplied, at least to the extent of which our other con- 
ditions allow us to make full use. Indeed, as far as our 
observation goes, the technical institutions of this country 


are In many cases to a large extent idle or not fully 
employed capital. 

Neither of the other essentials can be said to have 
been. as yet satisfactorily supplied. Mr. Wiuson pointed 
out that the greatest weakness of our present system of 
technical education lay in the higher branches, especially 
in the matter of day technical work. He stated that 
whereas in Germany there were in attendance during the 
session 1907-8 at the ten technical universities no fewer 
than 11,692 fully -qualified and 2,299 partially-qualified day 
students, in England Guring the same period there were 
only 4,068 more or less—with the emphasis on the less— 
qualified day technical students attending the various 
technical colleges of University rank and the London 
and provincial ‘technical schools. 

It is only by the full devotion of a student’s whole 
time and thought in day schools that teachers can be 
trained, and that the higher ranks of technical experts 
can be attained, from which must come the manager, 
the scientific director, or the ‘‘ captain of industry.’’ We 
lack as yet in this country the proper training of the 
teacher, who to be fitted for his work must be possessed 
of full knowledge and of the ability to impart that 
knowledge to others. 

Another branch of higher technical training in which 
we are at present wofully deficient is that of research. 
Where have we in England, for example, anything 
corresponding to the work that is done in the technical 
laboratories of the University of Illinois? Part of our 
weakness in both teaching and research is due to the 
low scale.of salaries paid to instructors and to the paucity 
of studentships for research. What inducement is there 
to an able man to make teaching in a technical institu- 
tion his life’s work? How can research be carried on if 
it is to be left to the men who can afford to disregard the 
necessity of earning a living or to those who can view it 
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only as a hobby or recreation? As the President of the 
Association urged, we need such an organisation of 
facilities for technical education as will ensure that 
poverty or social circumstances should not prevent access 
to the highest forms of trainmg the community could 
provide. Only in this way could the country make use 
of what might be one of its greatest assets, the practical 
and mental genius of its people. 

Then with regard to the training of the foreman, the 
artisan, and the craftsman, the rank and file of skilled 
workers, what is it that militates against a far greater 
number of suitable students being found in our technical 
institutions? The Conference held that the following 
reforms were desirable :—(1) No child should be allowed 
to leave school before the age of fifteen, and the half- 
time system for children under fifteen should be com- 
pletely abolished; (2) secondary schools should be of 
various types, but should include technical, secondary, 
and commercial secondary schools; (3) there should be a 
properly-graded system of scholarships, with mainten- 
ance, available at these secondary schools. 

Other matters on which the members of the Con- 
ference were agreed were that continuation schools should 
be affiliated to the higher institutions in their respective dis- 
tricts ; the curricula should be arranged in conjunction with 
the authorities of the higher institutions, who should have 
the right of entry for advisory purposes. That to render 
technical education more efficient the training of students 
employed in industries should be carried out by part-time 
instruction in technical schools. For this purpose it was 
necessary that the co-operation of employers should be 
secured, the hours of employment limited according to 
the amount of instruction required, admission to tech- 
nical schools should be conditional on the students 
having reached a certain standard of education, and 
adequate provision should be made for easy transference 
from the secondary and continuation schools to the 
technical schools by means of scholarships, and by a 
linking-up of the various types of schools. 

It was urged, among other things, that the work in 
each technical institution ought to meet local require- 
ments, and ought to be of such a character as to place 
facilities for a University education within the reach of 
all suitable students; that technical education of a highly 
specialised character and technical research should be 
conducted in certain special institutions. This higher 
work should be organised on a national basis, and an 
adequate system of scholarships should be devised. 

It is of the highest importance, not only in manu- 
facturing industries, but in the building trade also, that a 
higher standard of technical education should be 
inaugurated and maintained, for efficiency in building 
makes for the national wealth, happiness, and comfort, 
as in every other department of industry, and if we in 
this country are not to be hopelessly left behind in the 
commercial and industrial struggle for supremacy we 
must look to it that our workers are as well trained and 
as efficient as those of other countries. 

As an example of the meagre pay that is offered to 
technical instructors we may quote pn advertisement 
that appears in the Times this week ‘‘ for the position of 
Senior Demonstrator in the Technical Optics Depart- 
eS pas ee is a full-time appointment, and the salary 
- per annum. Candidates should have a good 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, of visual and 
physiological optics, including anatomy and physiology 
of the eye, practical sight testing, and spectacle frame 
fitting. A knowledge of general optics is essential, and a 
knowledge of optical instruments or experience of optical 
workshop practice is desirable. ’’ 

Barnsley Technical School requires, by an adyertise- 
ment this week, an “‘ Assistant Master to teach building- 
trade subjects, at a commencing salary of 1101. per 
annum; candidates must hold teaching qualifications in 
brickwork, masonry, building construction, and geo- 
metry." How can qualified teachers be expected when 
the pay is less than that of foremen in the trades that 
are supposed to be properly taught? 


[ JULY eee: 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Royal Archeological Institute has now issued a most 
attractive detailed programme of its Summer Meeting 
at Oxford, which will be held from Tuesday, J uly 19, to 
Thursday, July 28 next. The programme gives concise 
particulars of the salient features of many of the buildings 
to be visited, with excellent plans, most of which are 
newly prepared, of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford ; the Abbey Church, Dorchester ; Ewelme Church, 
Hospital and Grammar School; Merton College; New 
College; Wadham College ; St. John’s College; Christ 
Church College and Cathedral; Witney Church; Mag- 
dalen College; the Prebendal House at Thame; Abing- 
don Abbey; Sutton Courtenay Manor House; Broughton 
Castle; Minster Lovell Church; Burford Church. 


Wuen town planning becomes a subject of the 
examinations of the Royal Institute or any other pro- 
fessional body, aspirants for membership might be given, 
as a stock subject, the re-arrangement of Hyde Park 
Corner. For there is scarcely another place in this 
happy-go-lucky, ‘‘ growed ’’ up metropolis of ours that, 
in its inherent difficulties and muddle-headed improve- 
ments, furnishes a more difficult problem in town 
planning with any regard for dignity and the grand 
manner. 


THEREFORE this is just the problem that an en- 
thusiastic amateur of town-planning would be likely to 
tackle, and Mr. F. W. Spearcut makes one more of his 
suggestions for the improvement of London apropos of 
a King Edward Memorial, advocating a grand King 
Edward Place, 725 feet long and 410 feet broad. The 
western boundary of this is to be the frontage of 
St. George’s Hospital, which the author suggests as a 
suitable site for a National Opera House. The eastern 
boundary is a continuation of, though not in strict align- 
ment with, the east side of Hamilton Place. The longi- 
tudinal axis of the proposed King Edward Place bisects 
and is at right angles to the frontage of St. George’s 
Hospital, and the transverse axis intersects at the same 
focus the longitudinal axis and a vista diagonal line from 
Piccadilly and Grosvenor Crescent. The Green Park 
and Buckingham Palace Grounds are to be mulcted of a 
considerable area to form the new Place. On the inter- 
section of the axes and the vista Tine is the proposed King 
Edward Memorial. At the eastern end of the longi- 
tudinal axis is suggested ‘‘ a suitable site for the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre.’’ 


Now we come to two great difficulties in any attempt 
to improve Hyde Park Corner—Dxrcmus Burton’s Arch 
and Constitution Hill. The former, with a proposed 
flanking colonnade, Mr. Spraicut places on the southern 
side of his new Place, the arch being on the transverse 
axis. Constitution Hill, whose axial line misses the 
Memorial entirely, leads only to a back alley, outside 
the Place and its southern boundary, the colonnades 
tacked on to the arch, which itself now becomes mean- 
ingless leading to nowhere, and being at right angles to 
roadways back and front of it. 


Turse are decided blemishes on an ‘otherwise praise- 
worthy attempt to improve Hyde Park Corner. The 
difficulty of the Wellmgton Monument Mr. Spraicur 
gets over very simply by sweeping it away altogether and 
suggesting its re-erection on the Horse Guards Parade 
or in Hyde Park. A good collateral proposal of the 
author’s is the widening of Piccadilly by the addition of 
20 feet width, to be taken from the Green Park. 


Apropos of memorials, the proposed monument to 
the Emperor ALEXANDER IT. at St. Petersburg is to be. 
the subject of an international competition, and is to 
consist of a bronze statue of the Emperor on a stone 
pedestal, to be erected at a cost of one million francs, 
exclusive of the bronze. Particulars of the competition 
may be obtained at any Russian Embassy, Legation, or 


| Consulate. 
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Tue thirty-third annual report of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings gives, as usual, a full 
account of the Society’s activities during the past year, in 
the course of which the following buildings received the 
attention of the Committee:—The Globe Room, the 
Reindeer Inn, Banbury, Oxon; Bag Enderby Church, 
Lincolnshire; Bledlow Church, Buckinghamshire; The 
Old Guildhall, Boston, Lincolnshire; Branscombe 
Church, Devon; The Priory, Burford, Oxon; Chalton 
Church, Hants; Cherington Church, Shipston-on-Stour ; 
Christchurch Priory Church, Hants; Churchover Church 
Tower, Rugby; Ruins of Cowdray House, Midhurst, 
Sussex; Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, Surrey (which for 
the present has been saved from demolition); Bridge, 
Croyland, Lincolnshire; Old Windmill, Croyland; Digby 
Church, Lincolnshire; Hast Harling Church Spire, 
Norfolk; Elmswell Church, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk; 
Exeter Cathedral (the proceedings of the Dean and 
Chapter at which, in relation to the west front, meet with 
strong condemnation from the Society) ; Fincham Church, 
Norfolk; Glastonbury Abbey, Somerset; The Old Hall, 
Groby, Leicester; Castle Gateway House, Guildford, 
Surrey; Hanborough Church, Oxon; I]mington Church, 
Shipston-on-Stour ; Old Grammar School, King’s Norton, 
Worcestershire; Little Malvern Priory Church, 
Worcestershire; London, Old Church Tower, Hackney ; 
London, Sir Robert Geffery’s Almshouses, Kingsland 
Road, Shoreditch ; OWEN GuynpWrR’s Parliament House, 
Machynlleth; Malinglee Chapel, Salop; Merstham 
Church, Surrey; The Lithen Chapel, Newbury, Berks; 
Newport Castle, Monmouth; Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Northampton; St. John’s College, Oxford; 
Pembrey Church, Carmarthenshire; Puddletown Church, 
Dorset; St. Hilda’s Church, Sherburn, Yorkshire; Old 
Grammar School, Shrewsbury; Skenfrith Church, Mon- 
mouth; Snaith Church, Yorks; Somersby Church, 
Lincolnshire; Wadworth Church, Yorks; Watford 
Church, Rugby; Welwyn Church, Herts; Church of St. 
Mary, Whaplode, Lincolnshire; Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Whitchurch, Aylesbury, Bucks; St. Mary 
Magdalen Church, Wiggenhall, Norfolk; St. Swithin’s 
Church, Worcester; Worksop Priory Church and Gate- 
way, Notts; St. Helen’s Church, Stonegate, York. 


WIMBLEDON AND MERTON HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


HE result of the above competition was announced at the 
meeting of the organising committee held at the Wimble- 
don Town Hall on Monday evening last. Mr. W. A. Pite, 
F.R.1.B.A., the architect of the new King’s College Hospital, 
Camberwell, was the assessor appointed by the President of 
the Institute, and out of the seven designs sent in his report 
recommended the one under the motto ‘‘ Sub Cruce.”’ 

After opening the sealed envelope the Chairman, Alderman 
T. C. Summerhays, stated that the successful competitor, Mr. 
Francis Hatch, had had five years’ experience in the building 
of military hospitals for the War Department. Sir Sidney 
Hoare, Bart., said that as Mr. Hatch would be employed in 
the architectural office of the War Office during the day it 
appeared to him that the erection of the hospital would be a 
sort of ‘‘ holiday job,”’ and that it would be doubtful who had 
first claim on his time—the War Office or the Hospital Com- 
mittee. After considerable discussion it was decided to 
consult the assessor, Mr. Pite, before making a final decision. 

The designs were hung on the walls of the council chamber. 

The design placed first, ‘‘Sub Cruce,’’ could be greatly 
improved if the site is extended, as has been proposed. This 
competitor has arranged his plan in three blocks running 
approximately north and south and connected by short 
corridors of the usual type. The main entrance and ad- 
ministration department are at the north end of the eastern 
block. The male ward for eight beds is at the south end of 
this block, the ward kitchen, bath-room, lavatory, &c., 
and the two single wards required being in the centre of the 
block. A disconnected sanitary tower is provided at the north- 
east corner of the male ward. 

The operating theatre, with an anesthetising room and a 
recovery ward, is conveniently situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of the cenfral block. The remainder of this block 
is for women and in plan duplicates the male accommodation. 
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The western block is devoted to the kitchen department, 
with the nurses’ dining and recreation room and the matron’s 


suite of sitting, bath, and bedrooms. A small mortuary is 


‘shown in the south-western portion and space is provided for 


a future laundry. 


On the first floor the children’s ward of four beds with 
88 superficial feet of floor-space for each, is situated above the 
administrative offices. The accompanying ward kitchen and 
usual sanitary accommodation is conveniently arranged. 

In the upper part of the western block are five nurses’ bed- 
rooms and accommodation for the cook and three servants. 

A boiler-house is placed in the basement and radiators are 
installed where considered necessary. A detailed examina- 
tion of the drawings shows that the two eight-bed wards are 
provided with central ventilating stoves with descending flues ; 
92 superficial feet of floor space is given to each bed and the 
wards are 12 feet high. 

The elevations are rather tamely designed in the Georgian 
manner and have a decidedly “ official’? appearance. The 
brick walls are relieved with dark red dressings and there is 
a stone main entrance lacking in dignity and importance. 
The chief criticism that may be made of the plan is that the 
male and female eight-bed wards are only about 32 feet apart, 
and the windows of the male single wards are only 26 feet from 
those of the female wards opposite. This does not allow for 
sufficient fresh air and sunlight. This defect may be 
remedied by an extension of the site; in other respects the 
plans are very well worked out and show considerable know- 
ledge of hospital sanitation. 

The other designs are not placed in order of merit, but 
that by ‘‘ Asepsis ”’ deserves close consideration. This design 
is admirably adapted to the site, and if additional ground is 
not to be purchased it would probably work out far better than 
the design placed first. The plan is in the form of a letter 
“*H”’ with the two main blocks running north and south. A 
long corridor, with the operating block well disconnected on 
its north side, connects these two blocks. The administrative 
and kitchen departments are in the western block with the 
staff bedrooms on the first floor. Unfortunately the author 
has omitted one of the five nurses’ bedrooms required. 

The eastern block has the male eight-bed ward in its 
northern half and the corresponding female ward to the south, 
each with sanitary towers to the east and verandahs to the 
west. 

The four single wards and a children’s ward with six beds 
are on the first floor, but no patients’ lift is provided. A 
balcony or covered way over the main corridor to the eastern 
block would make a great improvement to this plan. Apart 
from the above and one or two other minor defects this design 
is an excellent example of modern hospital planning. 

The elevations have a pleasing domestic character with 
rough cast freely employed. 

‘X-Rays ”’ submits a complicated star-shaped plan, which 
is entirely unsuited to the site and would prove a rabbit 
warren if executed. His elevations and perspective are very 
nicely designed and show a complete knowledge of the modern 
treatment of English Renaissance. As the author sent in no 
estimate of cost he appears to have realised at the last moment 
that his design was too elaborate and expensive for a 


- hospital. 


‘‘ Minerva’s”’ plan shows a very effective scheme, but it is 
spoilt by several palpable mistakes. Two of his single wards 
are lighted from the north only and a pair of sanitary towers 
block out light and air and ruin his south elevation. His 
perspective in colours represents a very pleasing front 
elevation chiefly in brown Crowborough bricks. 

‘“‘ Aiy’”’ sends in a very sketchy and unfinished design, 
which shows that he might have done much better if he had 
allowed himself more time. He violates one of the cardinal 
requirements by putting his male ward on the first floor. 
His elevations are attractive and the whole design would work 
out well in practice. 

‘“‘ Hygeia”’ also submits an unfinished design. His plan 
is by far the simplest of those submitted and shows a good 
grasp of the problems to be solved. The first-floor plan, how- 
ever, is not so good. The children’s ward is rather awkward 
and no bathrooms are provided for the nurses and servants. 
His front elevation is greatly lacking in proportion. 

‘North Light’ has uncomfortable male and female wards 
with badly planned accessories. The author has made a 
serious mistake by placing his kitchen in the south part of 
the site. The Georgian elevations are quiet in tone and sound 
in design. 

When the sealed envelopes were opened the authors’ names 
and estimates of cost were read out to the committee as 


follows :— 
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‘‘Norru Lreur.’’—Messrs. Harold Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., 
& Douglas Wood, A.R.I.B.A., London, W., 5,726!. 

‘“ Arr.’’?—Mr. J. S. Broclesby, A.R.I.B.A., Merton Park, 
Surrey, 6,088!. 

“ Hyoera.”’—Mr. F. J. Forster, A.R.I.B.A., Wimbledon, 
6,0001. 

“Sup Cruce.’”’—Mr. Francis Hatch, 71 Queen’s Road, 
Wimbledon, 6,118. 

“ Minerva.’’—Mr. C. W. Pike, Wimbledon, 6,250/. 

‘“« Agepsts.’’—Mr. John* Saxon Snell, Wimbledon, 5,9261. 

° X-Rays.” —Mr. R. J. Thompson, ¥.R.1.B.A., Wim- 
bledon, price not stated. 

The design placed first was stated by its author to contain 
209,000 cubic feet and the price to be 7d. per foot. 


GREAT BERKHAMPSTEAD.+ 

sae picturesque old town we have had the pleasure of 

visiting this afternoon is a place of considerable anti- 
quity and historic interest. In Saxon times it was a place 
of residence of the Kings of Mercia, and by some it is 
supposed to be the site of the Roman station called Duro- 
cobrivis, ‘‘the city of the marshy stream.’’ It lies on the 
old Roman way of ‘‘ Akeman Street,’’ now the High Street, 
which forms the main road from London to Aylesbury, and, 
judging from the fact that Roman coins and other remains 
have been found in the vicinity, it seems pretty clear that 
the Romans had a camp here. There is a tradition that 
St. Paul the Apostle visited Berkhampstead, though whether 
this is true or not there is no evidence. The most con- 
spicuous event in the history of the place is no doubt the 
submission of the English to William of Normandy. Imme- 


8ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BERKHAMPSTEAD.—FROM SOUTH-WEST. 


diately after the Battle of Hastings William marched en 
London, crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and encamped 
at Berkhampstead. To him came Edgar Atheling, together 
with the Archbishops Stigand and Aldred, the Earls Morcar 
and Edwin, Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, and other nobles 
and prelates ‘‘in obedience to necessity (says a cotemporary 
Saxon chronicle), and, to the misfortune of ‘their country 
submitted to the foreigner. They took oaths of peace and 
fidelity to him, gave him hostages; and the foreigner, in 
return, promised them mildness and clemency. He then set 
forward towards London, and, regardless of his promise 
allowed all in the way to be ravaged and burned.”’ (Thierry’s 
‘Conquest of England by the Normans.’’) 

It appears that about this time William resolved to 
go to St. Albans, where the Abbot Frithric was known to 
be refractory to the Norman claims, but Frithric, hearing 
of his coming, had trees felled and placed so as to cause as 
much obstruction as possible. William therefore came again 
tc Berkhampstead, and caused Frithric to be brought before 


* “ John,” probably a mis-copying for “ ” : : 
FRLBA. y opying for ‘“ Alfred,” the well-known 


t A paper read by Alfred Burch, at a meeting of the Upper 
Norwood Athenzeum,’at Great Berkhampstead, on Saturday, May 21, 
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him. The Abbot came. ‘‘ Why,’’ asked William, “ hast 
thou cut down thy woods in this manner?’’ ‘‘I have done 
my duty,’’ answered the Saxon monk, ‘‘and if all my order 
had done the same, as they might and ought to have done, 
perhaps thou would’st not have penetrated so far into our 
country.’’? (Thierry.) 

The most precious monument of the ancient condition of 
this kingdom which has been preserved to our times, the 
‘“ Domesday Book,’’ was compiled by order of the Conqueror. 
Its record concerning Berkhampstead runs as follows :— 
“The Count of Mortain holds Berchehamstede. It is 
assessed at 13 hides. There is land for 26 ploughs. In the 
demesne are 6 hides, and on it are 3 ploughs, and there could 
be other 3. <A priest there and (cum) 14 villeins and 15 
bordars have 12 ploughs, and there could be 8 ploughs more. 
There 6 serfs and a certain ditcher (fossarius) have a half 
hide, and Rannulf, a Serjeant of the Count (serviens 
comitis), 1 virgate. In the borough (burbio) of this vill are 
52 burgesses who render from toll 4 pounds and have half 
a hide and 2 mills worth (de) 20 shillings. There are 
2 arpents of vineyard. Meadow is there sufficient for eight 
plough teams, pasture for the live stock of the vill, and wood- 
land to feed 1,000 swine and (worth) 5 shillings (besides). 
In all the value is 16 pounds; when received it was 
20 pounds ; T.R.E. 24 pounds. This manor Edmar, a thegn 
of Earl Harold, held.’’ (Victoria History of Hertfordshire.) 

From the reference to the ‘‘demesne,’’ or the lord’s 
portion of the manor, it seems pretty clear that Robert of 
Mortain (Moreton, Mortaigne) himself occupied the castle, 
and probably established the vineyard for the purpose of 
growing fruit to make his own wine. The reference to a 
“ ditcher’’ may be regarded as evidence of the importance 
of the castle moat or ditch, whilst the 41. derived from 
the burgesses for ‘‘toll”’ was probably a com- 
position for market dues. It might be thought 
that Berkhampstead would have been a very pros- 
perous place, owing to the trade brought to it in con- 
sequence of the residence of so important a person 
as the King’s brother, yet the yearly value is found 
to have dropped from 241. to 201., and then to 161. 

There are three parishes in Hertfordshire bear- 
ing the name of Berkhampstead—namely (1) Berk- 
hampstead St. Peter, or Greaf Berkhampstead ; 
(2) Berkhampstead St. Mary, or Northchurch ; and 
(3) Little Berkhampstead, about thirty miles 
distant between Hatfield and Broxbourne. The 
name Berkhampstead is probably derived from 
berg, a hill, and ham and stede, both signifying a 
town. The name appears to have been spelt in 
various ways at different times, for in the eleventh 
century it is given as Beorhamstede and Berche- 
hamstede, and from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century as Berchamstede and Berkhamsted, 
and even at the prdsent day it is spelt alter- 
natively as Berkhamsted and Berkhampstead. 
The wealth of the place at the time of the Norman 
survey is seen in the number of ploughs, each 
plough with its team of eight oxen; the meadows, 
which provided hay for the oxen and pasture for 
the live stock; the woodland, through which vast 
herds of swine roamed and fattened on the mast 
that fell from the oak trees, and from which timber 
for building and domestic purposes was obtained ; the fisheries, 
‘which paid rent in eels; and the water-mills, which were em- 
ployed to grind the corn. 

‘‘ Berkhampstead is of interest in many ways: histori- 
cally for its early mention in English times as the place 
where the Norman Conquest ‘received,’ in Mr. Freeman’s 
words, ‘the formal ratification of the conquered’; archeeo- 
logically for the earthworks of its castle; and feudally as 
the head of a well-known ‘ honour’ carved from the mighty fief 
of Robert of Mortain.’’ (Victoria History of Hertfordshire. ) 

The present parish of Berkhampstead St. Peter is be- 
lieved to have formed part of the parish of Berkhampstead 
St. Mary at the time of the Conquest. William, the son of 
Count Robert of Mortain, granted the advowson of the 
church of Berkhampstead, together with the advowson of 
the chapel of the castle, to the monastery of St. Mary of 
Grestein, in Normandy. The castle chapel is believed to be 
identical with the chapel of St. James, the parochial chapel 
of the borough. A new church dedicated to St. Peter, which 
took the place of the old chapel of St. James, was com- 
menced, probably by Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, during the reign of 
Richard I. (1189-99), and when the existing church was 
built early in the thirteenth century and the new parish of 
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St. Peter probably formed, the Abbot of Grestein relin- 
quished the patronage of the old church of St. Mary, but 
retained a pension of 21. a year from it. The chapel of 
St. James is believed to have stood on the main road between 
Berkhampstead and Northchurch, and near to it was a well, 
called St. James’s Well, from which the principal water- 
supply of the town was then obtained. It may be remarked 
here that the fair, so often held on the feast-day of the 
saint to whose honour the parish church is dedicated, was 
held on St. James’s Day. 

The history of Berkhampstead is practically the history 
of the castle, which was built by Count Robert of Mortain 
on the site of a stronghold which existed in Saxon times, 
bat of which little or nothing is known. In 1104 the castle 
was in the King’s hands, the son of Count Robert having 
taken part in the rebellion against Henry I. and been dis- 
possessed of his lands. The castle and honour were tnen 
bestowed by the King on his Chancellor Randulph, who, 
whilst showing the King some work which had 
been carried out at the castle, fell from his horse 
and was so hurt that he died in three days (1123). 
The castle and honour nexf came into the pos- 
session of Reginald de Dunstinville, a natural son 
of Henry I., upon his creation as Earl of Cornwall 
in 1140. In 1155 we find Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in “possession of the castle, 
to whom it had been granted by Henry II., and 
whois said to have lived here in magnificent state 
After Becket’s death Henry on several occasions 
held his court here, and in 1156 he granted the 
town its first charter. About 1190 the honour 
with the castle and manor were granted as dower 
to Berengaria, the Queen of Richard I., but she 
was dispossessed by King John on his accession. 
Pope Innocent III. endeavoured to persuade John 
to make restitution, and threatened to place the 
honour and all the lands which the Queen ought to 
have had as her dower under an interdict until 
satisfaction should be made. The affair was not 


publish the sentence of interdict, when the King 
paid up the arrears and granted an annual pay- 
ment to Berengaria. Meanwhile John had 
farmed the honour to Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, who 
became Harl of Essex. In 1204 John settled the 
honour on Queen Isabella, his second wife, for 
life, but in 1205 it was granted to Geoffrey Fitz- 
Piers and his heirs. Nevertheless, on Geoffrey’s 
death Berkhampstead was placed in the hands of a 
keeper on behalf of the Crown till 1215, when 
Isabella received confirmation of the grant made 
to her in 1204. Whilst Queen Isabella was in 
residence at the castle in 1216 it was besieged by 
Louis, the French King, to whom the barons had 
offered the.English Crown, and after a siege of a 
fortnight it surrendered. After John’s death 
Isabella married the Count de la March, and in 
1222 the castle and honour were delivered to them. 
When Richard II., son of King John, was created 
Earl of Cornwall in 1225, the castle and honour 
were possibly granted to him, for in 1244 they were 
confirmed to his wife as dower in the case of his 
death. Richard lived frequently at the castle, 
and died there in 1272. He was succeeded by his 
son Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who was born at 
the castle in 1249, and when he died his cousin, 
Edward I., succeeded him. Edward granted the honour, 
including the castle and manor, in 1303 to Margaret 
of France, his second Queen; but Edward II. appears to 
have dispossessed his step-mother, and granted it, in 1309, 
to Piers Gaveston, his favourite. It was at Berkhampstead 
that Gaveston married the King’s niece, Margaret de Clare. 
The King himself was present at the ceremony, which was 
on a great scale, and he is said to have scattered silver 
pennies to the amount of 7/. 10s. 6d. over the heads of the 
couple on entering the church. 

In 1310 the grant to Queen Margaret was confirmed, and 
she held it till her death in 1317, when Edward II. granted 
it to his Queen. When Edward the Black Prince was created 
Duke of Cornwall in 1336 the honour of Berkhampstead was 
granted to him, and he resided here as often as the French 
wars allowed him to return to England. He entertained 
many princes and nobles, and John, King of France, who 
had been captured at the Battle of Poictiers (1356), was for 
a time confined in the castle as prisoner. From the Black 
Prince the castle descended to his son Richard, who became 
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Richard II., and it was at this time that Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the poet, acted as clerk of the works at the castle. On the 
accession of Henry IV. the castle and honour were granted 
to his son Henry, Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, 
and later were held by Margaret of Anjou, the Queen of 
lienry VI. Edward IV. in 1469 granted the castle and 
honour to his mother Cicely, Duchess of York, for life. She 
resided at the castle till her death there in 1496, when the 
castle ceased to be used as a residence and was allowed to 
fall into decay. The castle and honour then passed to her 
granddaughter Elizabeth, the Queen of Henry VII. In 
1509 it was granted to Catherine of Aragon, and after- 
wards to Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour. Edward VI. 
granted the manor to his sister the Princess Elizabeth, in 
1550, for life, and she, in 1559, leased the castle to Sir 
Thomas Benger. The lease appears to have been surrendered, 
for a fresh one was made to Sir Thomas Carey and his wife 
in 1580, who built the mansion now known as Berkhamp- 
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stead Place. In 1610 the castle and honour were granted to 
the eldest son of James J., and in 1615 to his brother 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. During the Common- 
wealth the honour and manor were sold by the Parliamentary 
trustees, but at the Restoration returned to the Crown, and, 
as parcel of the Duchy of Cornwall, remained to the Crown 
or the eldest son of the reigning monarch till 1862, when the 
manor was purchased by trustees for Earl Brownlow, a 
brother of the present Earl (mainly from the Victoria 
History of Hertfordshire). 

The position of the castle was well chosen, commanding 
as it did the road and narrow valley through which both 
the road and river pass. Entrance was gained from Castle 
Street by a narrow passage across the swamp. The ancient 
drawbridge has now entirely disappeared. The castle itself 
is composed of the keep, the inner court, and the ramparts. 
The inner ward is described as an oval about 500 feet by 
300 feet, and the mound is a truncated cone about 60 feet 
high and 40 feet in diameter. The inner ditch or moat has 
now very little water in it, but it is deep and about 50 or 
60 feet broad at its narrowest part. It was doubtless a very 
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formidable defence. A very good idea of the original form surmounted with a crown. The east window is a 
of the castle and of its strength may be gained from a walk | memorial to the poet Cowper, whose father was some time 
along the middle bank or rampart, which is believed to have | rector. Near the foot of the centre light the poet may 
been formed about the time of the Conquest, probably by | be seen writing at a desk. The fine west window, divided 
Earl Mortain. The outer ditch used also to en- 
circle the castle, and contributed largely to its 
defence. The outer bank is broken by a deep cut 
opposite the mound, in order to admit water 
from the river Bulbourne to the outer ditch. 
Only traces of the foundations of the castle keep 
which stood at the top of the mound now remain. 
Very little of the ancient masonry of the castle 
remains. What there is consists of chalk and 
flint rubble bound together by white mortar, and 
was probably faced with picked and coursed 
flints with quoins and dressings of ashlar. 
(Loosley’s Historical Guide to Berkhampstead. ) 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, 
is believed to stand on the site of an earlier 
building, a fragment of a very early arch having 
been discovered in 1881 in the western wall of the 
north transept. The church is cruciform, and 
the tower stands at the central point of inter- 
section. It was rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry III. (1220), and is one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical buildings in Hertfordshire. Its 
architecture has undergone much change. _ The 
oldest portion is the chancel, which is Early 
English, The Chapel of St. Katherine, built 
out of the south transept, is of the same date as 
the main building, the Decorated portions of the 
transepts, the chapels on the north side of the 
chancel, and the chantry of St. John the Baptist 
occupying a part of the south aisle, being added 
abcut the end of the fourteenth century. The 
clerestory was added to the nave and the present 
roof constructed about 1450, in the Perpendicu- 
lar English period. The tower was raised to its 
present height about 1535; it contains a clock 
and eight bells, and has an embattled parapet. 
The walls are of flint masonry, with ashlar 
dressings of Totternhoe stone. The nave consists 
of seven bays, and is 14 inches wider at the west 
than at the east, and is also a little out of align- 
ment, due probably to the existence of an older |f a 2 
building on the site. In the chancel may be seen ee er Seer See ee 
the closed doorway which led into a formerly 
existing north vestry. There is a piscina in the 
chancel of which the drain alone is ancient. 
Some beautiful old fourteenth-century glass may 
be seen in one of the lancet windows in the 
chancel, and in the other the arms of Henry 
Chicheley, who became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1414, and two shields of the royal 
arms, France quartered with England, one 
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into five lights, contains the principal subjects in two rows 
of five each. ‘‘ The subjects commencing on the left-hand side 
at the top represent :—(1) The Martyrdom of St. Ignatius; 
(2) the Revelation to St. John the Divine; (3) the Charge 
te St. Peter (John xxi. 16); (4) the Call of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew; (5) the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp; (6) the 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen; (7) St. Barnabas bringing to 
the Apostles the money he had received from the sale of his 
land; (8) St. Luke, the physician, healing the sick; 
(9) the Conversion of St. Paul; and (10) the Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew. In the head of the centre light is St. Cathe- 
rine, and below are four heads intended to represent Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. In the tracery may also be 
seen St. George destroying the Dragon, and St. Augustine 
in his episcopal robes.’’ (Cussans.) 

There are in the church a number of interesting brasses 
and tombs. Under the archway separating the chancel from 
the north transept are the remains of a fine altar tomb 
surmounted by recumbent figures of a knight in 
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raised roadway approaching the canal, and opposite the 
church is an old half-timbered house where John Incent, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who died in 1545, is said to have resided, 


| Some old houses, including the old Court house with a fine 


open roof of sixteenth-century date, may also be seen in Back 
Lane, close to the church. 

In King John’s time there were in the town two hospitals 
for poor and infirm persons, one dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist and the other to St. John the Evangelist. Geoffrey 
Fitz-Piers, Earl of Essex, granted the custody of both 
hospitals to the House of St. Thomas of Acon in London, 
which is supposed to stand on the site of the birthplace of 
Thomas Becket, and now the Hall of the Mercers’ Company. 
In Richard II.’s reign there was also at Berkhampstead a 
Hospital of St. Thomas the Martyr. (Dugdale’s ‘“‘Monasti- 
con Anglicanum.’’) 

Berkhampstead School is now the glory of the town. 
Although founded early in the sixteenth century it was the 


armour and his wife. The lady’s arms are broken 
off short, however, and the effigies are otherwise 
disfigured. Cussans says they are those of one of 
the Incent family and his wife, a Torrington, but 
the inscription has disappeared. Under the 
archway at the eastern end of the north aisle is 
the tomb of John Sayer, the chief cook to 
Charles II. and founder of some almshouses in 
the town, and another of Purbeck marble of Sir 
John Cornwallis, Knight, a member of King 
Edward’s VI.’s council. A long brass affixed to 
the wall near the rood-screen commemorates the | 
rectors of the church from 1222 to the present 
day. The mosaic reredos on the subject of the 
Crucifixion, and the fresco in the nave, both in 
the memory of a former rector, are remarkable 
features in the adornment of the church. The 
rood screen, which is in part fifteenth-century 
work, was removed into St. Katherine’s Chapel 
in 1870, but has since been reinstated in its 
original position, and repaired and enriched by 
filling in the lower panels with fourteen carved 
figures representing patron and other saints of the 
Church. The octagonal pillar between St. John’s 
Chapel and the south aisle is an interesting piece 
of fourteenth-century work. The brasses include 
one to John Raven, esquire to Edward the Black 
Prince, on a pillar adjoining St. John’s Chapel, 
and below it one of a lady, about 1370. . Others, a 
half-effigy of a priest, about 1400; Robert Incent 
(1485) and Katherine his wife (1520), in St. 
John’s Chapel ; and a husband and wife, probably 
Waterhouse family, on the back of which is part 
of an older and unusually elaborate and well- 
engraved inscription, about 1470, to Thomas 
Humfre, goldsmith, of London, and Joan his 
wife. : 

The first book of the church registers is of 
parchment, and dates from 1538. Among the 
church plate is a communion cup, 1629, a paten 
bearing the hall-mark for 1706, and another 
paten dated 1637. 

The Charter granted by Henry IT. in 1156 isa 
very interesting one. It confirmed to the men 
and merchants of the town all laws and customs 
which they had in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and ‘‘ granted that, whithersoever they 
went with their merchandise throughout 
England, Normandy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, they should be 
quit of toll, portage, passage and piccage, pannage and 
stallage, suits of shires and hundreds, aids of the Sheriffs 
and Serjeants, geld, Danegeld, hidage, blodewhite and brede- 
white, murders and other things pertaining to murders, 
works of castles, walls, ditches, parks and bridges and all 
secular custom and servile work.’ (Victoria History.) 


Further favours were conferred on the town in 1477 by . 


Edward IV., and in 1484 Henry II.’s Charter was confirmed 
by Richard III. Queen Elizabeth again confirmed it in 
1598, and James I. granted a new Charter in 1619. The 
borough officers, however, says Chauncey, ‘let their govern- 
ment fall, having grown very poor.’’ An attempt to revive 
the Charter in Charles IT.’s reign failed, and at the begin- 
ning of the next century the town neglected to choose a 
bailiff, since when nothing has been done to recover the 
ancient charters. 

At the lower end of Castle Street are several picturesque 
seventeenth-century cottages standing below the level of the 
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offspring of a still earlier foundation, the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, which had been given by Geoffrey Fitz- 
Piers. John Incent, who was a native of Berkhampstead, 
became president of the Brotherhood of St. John about 
1520. He supported a proposal that the lands of the Brother- 
hood should be used for founding the school, obtained a 
Royal Charter in 1541, and proceeded to build a school for 
144 boys. The school was more or less a failure for a long 
period, till in 1841 it was reorganised and the management 
vested in a board of governors. Since then the school has 
grown considerably in numbers and new buildings have been 
added, including swimming-baths, gymnasium, laboratories, 
and lecture and class-rooms, together with a very beautiful 
chapel. 

For the information contained in this paper I am greatly 
indebted to the Victoria History of Hertfordshire, on the 
pages of which I have drawn very largely; to the ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Guide to Berkhampstead,’’ published by Mr. Loosley ; 
and. to the works of Cussans, Kelly, Dugdale, Tompkins, and 
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Andrews. The thanks of the Society are also due to the 
Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., the head-master of the Grammar 
School, for his courtesy and the facilities which he very 
kindly granted by which the members have been enabled to 
see the old hall of the school and the chapel which he’ built 
and presented to the school. 


INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 
DRESDEN, 1911. 

A UNIQUE undertaking has been planned in Dresden for 

next year. It is true that this undertaking passes 
under the name of an International Exhibition, but it is 
only in name that any similarity will be found to exist with 
other international exhibitions. Industrial firms will do 
well to inquire into the organisation, extent, and prospects 
of the International Hygiene Exhibition before classing it 
with the monster displays which, as is usually admitted, 
do not bring a return for the money spent in sending exhibits. 

The Dresden Exhibition is essentially a scientific exhibi- 
tion, and inasmuch! as some 200 congresses will be held 
during the six months of its existence in connection with 
the forty-four groups and sub-groups, the visitors to this 
Exhibition will include nearly every hygienist of note in 
the whole world. The significance of this is obvious. While 
the hundreds of thousands who flock to the White City do not 
contain an appreciable percentage of persons who under- 
stand the nature of the exhibits, and who might become 
ultimate purchasers, at Dresden, in connection with dis- 
cussions on each branch of hygiene, the visitors who will 
enter the Industrial Section and examine with care each of 
the exhibits will be experts and either direct purchasers or 
persons whose stated opinion will induce public bodies and 
private individuals to become purchasers. The general 
public will be present at Dresden, but will chiefly patronise 
the Popular and the Sport Sections. Those who are not 
experts, but who still are attracted to the Industrial Sec- 
tion, will prove of greater value to the exhibitor than the 
indiscriminate mass. 

In the next place, only the best exhibits will be admitted 
into the Exhibition. A very powerful British Committee, 
with H.R.H. Princess Christian as the Patroness, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Sir William Bennett, Mr. Henry Butlin, 
Sir William Church, Mr. J. M. Cotterill, Mr. Andrew J. 
Horne, Mr. W. A. Jamieson, Surgeon-General Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Mr. D. N. Knox, Mr. John Lentaigne, Sir Thomas 
Oliver, and Sir William Treloar as Vice-Presidents, and 
nearly every hygienist of importance as the members, las 
been appointed to organise the scientific department. This 
committee will exercise a strict censorship over the industrial 
admissions; a second control will be exercised by the Board 
of Trade, whose co-operation has been promised, and the 
administration in Dresden reserves itself the right of refusing 
any undesirable exhibit, in the third instance. 

The firm that succeeds in obtaining a stall at Dresden will 
have the knowledge that the exhibits have been passed by the 
committee as satisfactory, and can trade on this knowledge. 

In the third place, the International Hygiene Exhibition 
is costing a mint of money to organise, and there will be but 
comparatively little return. The grounds are as extensive as 
those of the White City—for a special exhibition, be it 
remembered. The co-operation of the first authorities in the 
world has been gained, and an International Congress (on 
hygiene and demography) has been postponed for one year on 
its account. This means that such an undertaking is not 
likely to be repeated for very many years tocome. In the past 
there have bean many smaller endeavours of the same nature, 
and many which were scientific only inname. No exhibition 
has ever been held which can compare with the Dresden under- 
taking for completeness, vastness, and exclusiveness. 

The industrial section is divided up into the following 
groups :—Chemical industry; scientific instruments and 
apparatus; settlements, dwellings, housing, &c.; foodstuffs 
and food accessories, beverages; clothing and the care and 
protection of the body; profession and labour; provision and 
care for infants and the young; traffic conditions on land and 
sea; technics, machinery; watering-places, health resorts, 
mineral waters; cosmetics and other toiiet preparations and 
requisites; hygiene in connection with the Army, Navy, 
colonists, &c.; care of the sick, ambulance work, hospitals, 
life-saving service; physical exercise, games and sports; 
hygiene in literature and the arts. 

Further information can be obtained from the offices of the 
International Hygiene Exhibition, 47 Victoria Street, 8. W. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) treats us to some 
examples of American railway stations, the instances 
selected being the Union Station at Baltimore, Long Beach 
Station and Manhattan Beach Station on the Long Island 
Railroad, for all of which Mr. Kenneth M. Murchison is the 
architect. Other illustrations are from typical private houses 
in Philadelphia by Mr. Charles Barton Keen, the Jenkintown 
National Bank, Pennsylvania, and some examples of details 
by Messrs. Heacock & Hokanson. 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) continues its account of Enkhuizen, 
Old and New, with further illustrations of its picturesque 
buildings. Other illustrated articles deal with the town of 
Grootebroek and other Friesland towns. As examples of 
modern architecture views of the interior of a villa at 
Roermond. 

Stone (New York) illustrates as instances of stonework 
the Polk County Courthouse at Crookston, Minnesota, of 
which Messrs. Kinney & Detweiler are the architects, and 
an elaborate example of a richly carved doorway in pink Maine 
granite in a new building at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Fortieth Street, New York. = 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an accotint of 
the pulling down of a skyscraper, the Gillender building, New 
York, erected in 1897 on a site 27 feet by 74 feet and 200 feet 
high, with a tower 270 feet high. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a Parisian 
block of bachelor flats in the Rue Fessart of which MM. Albert 
& Maurice Turin, are the architects, and the reservoir at 
Montreuil-sous-Bois, of the Compagnie Générale des Eaux, to 
which a certain architectural character has been given in the 
external wall treatment and entrance to the machine room. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES, CARDIFF. 4 

\ R. FULTON, in preparing the competition’ design 

for the Welsh National Museum which we illus- 

trate this week, considered that for such an important 

building a central hall or corridor was necessary, not only 

for easy circulation, but combining the three Arts in a 

noble hall which would interest and educate the people. 

A spacious and well-lighted entrance-hall was also 
considered necessary. 


Tue partnership hitherto existing between Messrs. 
George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., & F. W. Skipper, of 
Norwich, architects, has been dissolved, and Mr. F. W. 
Skipper will now practice at 55 London Street, Norwich. 
We have not heard the intentions of Mr. George J. Skipper. 


Tun King has accepted an advance copy of the new edition 
of Darlington’s ‘‘ London and Environs,’’ carefully revised by 
Mr. E. T. Cook, M.A., with new maps and plans and indexes 
of 12,000 references. 


Tur Association of Professional Fire Brigade Officers at 
their recent annual meeting passed a resolution, with one dis- 
sentient, to the effect that it was desirable that manufacturers 
of fire appliances should endeavour as far as possible to stan- 
dardise the parts of their various machines so as to make them 
interchangeable. 


THE sub-committee appointed by Dundee School Board to 
inquire into the question of school accommodation in the 
west end has lost no time in coming to a conclusion. As the 
result of their cogitations they recommend the erection of a 
new academy in the west end at a cost of 25,0001. or 30,0001., 
and the conversion of the Harris Academy into a central 
supplementary school on the lines of Stobswell School. 


Tur Home Secretary last week furnished a table showing 
the number of persons employed and accidents in slate mines 
and slate quarries in North Wales during 1909. The total 
number of persons employed in slate mines was 3,116, of whom 
1,202 were inside and 1,914 outside. In slate quarries the 
total employed was 7,813 (3,101 being inside and 4,712 out- 
side). The number of persons killed by accidents in slate 
mines was three inside and one outside, and in quarries seven 
inside and one outside. The total number of persons injured 
by non-fatal accidents disabling for more than seven days 
was 211 in slate mines (99 inside and 112 outside), and in 
slate quarries 970 (643 inside and 327 outside). 


——————————————— 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. 8S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


XII.—METHODS OF COOLING. 
~ Comparison of Methods. 


HE various methods of cooling and their advocates have 
always given rise to a vast deal of discussion. Indeed, 
at one time the newspaper controversies which were waged 
round this burning question were fierce and of interminable 
duration. But gradually settled ideas have been evolved, as 
the result of experiment and experience, and now it is recog- 
nised that, for a given set of conditions and for a given 
temperature, there is only one method of cooling, which can 
be preferred before any of the others. It is merely round 
the dividing lines between the spheres of usefulness of each 
system that opinions are still at times opposed. 

It may be broadly stated that for temperatures above 
freezing a healthy air circulation is essential, and that for 
those below it is in many cases preferable. The reason for 
this is that most goods, in a greater or less degree, give off 
water and other vapours and, with these, finely divided par- 
ticles of decomposed matter. Add to this the moisture which 
enters whenever the door is opened, and it will be seen: that 
the air in a cold chamber, if never changed, must gradually 
accumulate impurities which, if allowed to remain, would 
completely nullify the preservative effect of the low tempera- 
ture. Of this fact no proof can be given more convincing 
than the striking experiment which was carried out many 
years ago by Mr. Madison Cooper. Mr. Cooper’s name, it 
may be mentioned, is inseparable from this subject, and his 
articles, which appeared originally in Ice and Refrigeration 
(Chicago) for 1901, have become almost classics. Indeed, 
they form even at the present day practically the last word 
on air circulation. 

This particular experiment of his was made with a view 
to ascertaining definitely whether stagnant air had really a 
bad effect on goods in cold storage. To this end he made a 
strong case, tin-lined, and filled it with fresh eggs, after- 
wards nailing down the lid and soldering it so as to be per- 
fectly airtight. The case was placed in a cold store, and for 
sixty days was maintained at a steady temperature of 45° F. 
At the end of that time it was opened, and the result, he 
says, was startling. The eggs were all foul, and moisture 
was found to have accumulated to such a degree that it was 
running down all sides of the box. The contents, in fact, 
were absolutely putrid, and conclusive proof was afforded, 
if not that air circulation is beneficial, at least that its non- 
existence is injurious. 

Moisture itself, when present in excess, is most harmful 
to goods in cold storage, but it is rendered even more noxious 
by its propensity for absorbing almost all the bad gases 
exhaled from the goods, owing to their affinity for water and 
also by the fact that its presence favours the propagation 
of germs. .. Hence if moisture can be eliminated so can most 
of the impurities, and this is the secret of the success attend- 
ing systems involving rapid circulation of air. On this 
principle, as we know, air is uniformly sucked from all 
parts of the chamber into some form of cooling apparatus, 
where it is cooled and whence it is properly distributed, and 
the result naturally is that in its passage through the cooler 
the sudden chilling causes a deposit of the moisture, collected 
from all over the room, in the form of snow. This pheno- 
menon is accounted for, as explained when dealing with ice- 
cooled chambers, by the increase in hygrometric saturation 
of the air. Its consequence is that the air rejects with the 
moisture its attendant impurities, and is rendered compara- 
tively fresh and sweet for return to the chamber. 

There is, of course, a certain small residuum of bad gases 
which cannot be absorbed by, or deposited with, the mois- 
ture, but circulates instead round the circuit followed by the 
air. This must be removed, if the opening of the doors is 
insufficient, by periodical ventilation. 

Below freezing-point the same necessity for a vigorous air 
circulation does not arise, as at the lower temperatures 
vaporisation, except with certain classes of goods, prac- 
tically ceases. In such a case natural gravity circulation 
from pipes within the chamber would be considered sufficient, 
although in reality it is anything but uniform. Its actual 
nature is indicated by the arrows in fig. 35, from which it 
will be seen that in the middle of the store there is a block 
of air which scarcely moves. The consequence is that goods 
in that region, were the system employed for temperatures 
above 32°, might be discharging vapours and gases, which, 
instead of being removed by a gentle current of air and dis- 


charged in a separate cooler, are allowed to cling round 
them, to their great detriment. Obviously, therefore, such a 
system is useless where vaporisation is found. 

The most important use of piping within the rooms is for 
storing frozen beef and mutton. For this purpose it acts 
very well, as with these meats there is very little vaporisa- 
tion once the moisture within them has been solidified. The 
actual freezing, however, should be carried out under air 
circulation in a separate room, as while it is taking place 
vapours are freely exuded. 

With butter, on the contrary, air circulation must always 
be employed, in spite of the fact that the storage temperature 
for this product is never above 32°. This is because butyric 
germs are continually rising in the chamber, and, were they 
not removed, would cause a very injurious mould to appear. 
It follows that we must always have a separate cooler for 
butter, connected to the storage chambers by suitable pas- 
sages, in order that the ethers may continually be drawn 
away and condensed. Only the cold purified air is then dis- 
charged into the rooms. 

The same remarks may be applied to most fruits, espe- 
cially pears, which give off quite large quantities of carbon 
dioxide. Eggs, too, require continuous circulation to main- 
tain the humidity at the right degree. In their case special 
care should be given to the regulation of the blast, as 
although it is important that the air should not be too 
damp, it is also very injurious to allow it to become too 
dry. 

So far, then, we have determined that above 32° we must 
always have forced air circulation; that below that tempera- 
ture the circulation must also be forced for goods which 
‘““ gas,’’ such as fruit and butter, and for eggs, which require 
a certain exact humidity; but that natural circulation from 
pipes round the sides of the room is sufficient in the case of 
frozen meat, especially if the freezing is done in a separate 
room. This latter clause is important, as if two rooms are 
employed the store will be, or should be, furthest from the 
entrance, so that no door from the outside air opens directly 
upon it, and the only way in is through the room where the 
freezing is done. In this way no moisture is brought into 
the room by outside air. 
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Fic. 35.—NATURAL AIR CIRCULATION WITH WALL PIPING. 


It is important that this should be so, and the reason 
will be easily followed by reference to fig. 35. The circula- 
tion, it is obvious, is limited and badly distributed, and 
while there is little in the middle of the room, it exists, 
although sluggishly, near the sides. Consequently there is 
always air impinging on the goods in the vicinity of the 
walls. But under this arrangement the comparatively very 
cold brine or direct expansion pipes are on these same walls, 
and all the time they are extracting heat by radiation from 
the goods in their neighbourhood as well as from the air 
which passes over them. It follows that these goods are 
very cold—much colder than those in the middle—and that 
as a consequence we have two sets of condensing surfaces, 
first the pipes themselves, and then the goods. This means 
that the stuff next the walls, if moisture is allowed to enter 
the room, or if there is any ‘“‘ gassing,’’ must eventually 
become permeated with damp, which will cause putrefaction. 
One way of lessening the evil is to screen the pipes with 
wooden diaphragms, as shown in the figure, by which means 
the radiation action is diminished and the circulation in- 
creased owing to the greater draught. But even then the 
system is far from perfect. 

This is a disadvantage of direct expansion in the room 
itself. An objection urged on the other side against air 
circulation is that the excessive draught causes shrinkage in 
weight, especially in the case of meat or eggs. Undoubtedly 
such would be the case if an excessive draught were permitted, 
but actually, if it exists, there must be some serious fault in 
the design. The whole object of the separate cooling system is 
to provide a gentle and uniform circulation from bottom to 
top of the chambers. If it does not, and if the blast is stronger 
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in one place than another, then the trunk areas or the general 
arrangement must be wrong. Care should be taken to see 
that they are right, as any variation in the strength of the 
blast is bad. It not only causes drying up of the goods by 
rapid evaporation but also prevents the air from keeping its 
humidity up to standard, both of which defects will lead to 
shrinkage. 

So much for the distinctive uses of the separate air-cooler 
and piping arranged in the room itself. 
be to decide what we are going to circulate through the tubes, 
independently of where they are arranged, and the two alter- 
natives before us are circulation of brine or direct expansion 
of the refrigerating gas. Both of these systems have already 
been discussed with fair thoroughness, and it will be necessary 
merely to recapitulate the leading points of each. Direct 
expansion, it will be recalled, means a higher back pressure 
(hence increased working economy), combined with low initial 
outlay, due to the elimination of the evaporator. At the same 
time it does not permit of absolutely steady cooling, owing to 
the pecular intermittent way in which the cooling action 
sometimes appears, and is also rather difficult to regulate. 
Brine circulation, on the contrary, allows easy regulation and 


Our next task must — 


entirely in tinned copper. 
useless for direct cooling. 

It also fails for cooling the curing cellars of bacon fac- 
tories and the holds of ocean-going steamships, for in both 
these cases the maintenance of an absolutely even temperature 
is essential. In the former, were it allowed to vary, the 
‘‘cure’’ of the bacon would be completely spoilt and its 
marketable qualities irreparably lost. Also, in these esta- 
blishments the refrigerating machinery can be kept going 
only for a certain number of hours per day, and it is therefore 
necessary to have storage of ‘‘cold.’’ Both of these require- 
ments are satisfied by cooling with considerable bulk of brine 
in galvanised drums, as before described. The drums are 
not used at sea owing to the space taken up, but brine pipes 
are placed all round the walls and on the ceiling, where frozen 
meat is being carried, to ensure the very narrow limit of tem- 
perature variation which is often specified by the authorities. 
Direct expansion has, it is true, been tried for this purpose, 
but does not give such satisfactory results as brine. 

The brine pipes in the holds of steamships act quite well, 
as the produce is always frozen, but in curing cellars the 
vaporisation which we have been discussing is continually 


Direct expansion is, accordingly, 
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tones down the gusts of direct expansion to an average value, 
while adding considerably to the working costs, owing to low 
back pressure, and increasing the initial outlay by the 
addition of an evaporator to the necessary plant. 

From the superiority of direct expansion commercially it is 
at once apparent that we should apply brine circulation only 
when unavoidable from the circumstances of the case. These 
circumstances will occur either when the need arises for a 
perfectly steady temperature or when a liquid is to be cooled 
direct by flowing over a cooler. In the latter case the 
apparatus employed (fully described later on) is built up of 
light copper tubes or mantles corrugated on the outside, over 
which the liquid to be cooled (wort, yeast, or milk principally) 
is allowed to flow. Inside the cooler brine is circulated and 
maintains the required low temperature. The walls are very 
thin and consequently heat passes through them very readily 
from the liquid to the brine, but were direct expansion em- 
ployed they would require to be made of a much stouter con- 
struction to stand the penetrating qualities of the various gases 
used, and in the case of ammonia or carbon dioxide to resist the 
working pressure (ammonia as a matter of fact is useless in 
any case owing to its action on gunmetal). This would con- 
siderably reduce the efficiency of the cooler and would at the 
same time add to its cost, made, as it must be for these liquids, 
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Fie. 36.—COLD STORE COOLED PARTLY BY BRINE AND PARTLY BY AIR CIRCULATION, 


taking place, and although its extent is not very great air 
circulation must be provided except in small cellars, in order 
to obtain the most perfect results. To this end a separate 
air cooler, which may be formed of brine pipes connected to the 
same evaporator as the drums, is arranged, and air is blown 
over it by a fan in the usual way. We then have all the 
benefits of air circulation, and at the same time the steady 
even temperature obtainable only with brine. 

This arrangement, in fact, is a most excellent one for all 
purposes, as the defects of the two systems which it combines 
are eliminated and only their advantages retained. Un- 
fortunately, however, the initial cost is prohibitive, and conse- 
quently your refrigerating manufacturer, when asked to 
tender in competition, avoids it. Instead he puts in a direct 
expansion air-cooler for ordinary storage work (this is really 
very little inferior to the combination system) and brine cir- 
culation for the special purposes mentioned. 

There are cases, of course, where he is unfettered, and where 


| the design may be perfected as far as possible without regard 
toexpense. The result will be a plant such as that illustrated 


in fig. 36, which shows a plan view and partial elevation of 
some cold stores erected in the Midlands. There are four 
cold rooms, one of which is for freezing, an air lock, and a 
curing cellar for bacon. The curing cellar is seen on the 
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extreme left, and the insulation of the walls, it will be noticed, 
consists simply of a hollow brick wall with a so-called dead 
air space in the centre. For the curing temperature (42° F.) 
this is quite sufficient. The largest chill room is next to the 
cellar, and is used for removing the remains of the animal 
heat from the pigs after they have been cooled in the hanging 
house, also for storing other kinds of meat. Beyond the chill 
room are three smaller chambers, the smallest of which is used 
for preserving frozen meat, and the remaining two for freshly 
killed cattle and sheep. 

The curing cellar being small it was not considered neces- 
sary to put in an air cooler in addition to the brine drums, 
but the chill room and two of the cold rooms to the right of the 
illustration are, as will be seen, fitted with both systems, and 
accordingly possess the advantages which we have mentioned. 
In the remaining room the three doors were relied upon to 
give the required movement to the air at intervals, and this, 
like the curing cellar, has no special air cooler. All rooms 
possessing coolers have been fitted, to ensure proper distribu- 
tion, with trunks, which are suitably tapered as they recede 
from the circulating fan, and belt-driven fans are included 
in each case. 

The refrigerating machinery is seen in a separate room 
and scarcely needs explanation. It consists of the com- 
pressor with its attendant condenser, evaporator, and brine 
circulating pump, also gas engine to drive both compressor, 
pump, andsmall dynamo. The whole forms a compact plant 
and is commercially a success, being used not only by the 
owner but by his fellow tradesmen as well. So busy indeed 
is he, that fruit, vegetables and oddments are stored in the 
air lock. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


R. HENRY SPALDING, F.R.I.B.A., passed away at his 
iVi residence in Hampstead on Saturday, June 25, after a 
few days illness from acute pneumonia. 

He was in the seventy-second year of his age, and had been 
in practice over forty years, joining the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1873. Among the many public buildings 
carried out in conjunction with his partners the following 
may be mentioned:—The Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester ; the Workmen’s Dwellings, Manchester; Public 
Baths at Hampstead, Dulwich, Camberwell, Wandsworth, 
Westminster, Shoreditch, Coventry, &c.; schools at Berk- 
hamsted, Luton, Stockport, &c. ; the Village Homes for Boys, 
Swanley, and additions to the Homes at Farningham ; offices 
for the London Missionary Society, the London City Mission, 
the Imperial Tobacco Co., and other private firms; churches 
and schools at Hampstead, West Hampstead, Cricklewood, 
Harlesden, East Finchley, Barnet, Hither Green ; residences 
at Hampstead for the late Judge Waddy, the late Judge 
Bompas, and many others. 

Eleven years ago he took his son, Mr. Reginald H. Spald- 
ing, A.R.I.B.A., into partnership, and he will continue to 
carry on the practice. 


TOWN PLANNING IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING, &c., ACT, 1909." 


ANY of us engaged in the administration of Acts of 

Parliament, by-laws as to new streets and buildings, 

&c., have long desired to see some such measure as that which 

has recently become law by the foresight and intimate know- 

ledge of local requirements (if one may be allowed respectfully 
to say so) of the President of the Local Government Board. 

In order to appreciate the benefits conferred by the new 
Act, it is desirable to first consider the limitations that local 
authorities have hitherto suffered from in regard to matters 
that come within the scope of the Act or that are related 
thereto. 

Apart from the subject of the number of houses to be built 
per acre, the allocation of sites for various purposes, open 
spaces, &c., there has been a difficulty in controlling the 
laying out and construction of new streets, except under the 
hard and fast rules of local by-laws. Some towns there are 
having by-laws permissive as to the width and mode of con- 
struction of new streets, but this is quite exceptional, and the 
great majority of urban and rural districts have by-laws 
definitely prescribing not only the width of the streets, but the 
portions to be allocated to carriageway and footways. The 


* A paper read before the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers, at the thirty-seventh annual meeting held 
at Plymouth June 16-18, by Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., city 
engineer of Birmingham. 
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Local Government Board do not, as a general rule, sanction 
by-laws of a permissive nature, if penalties attach to the non- 
observance thereof; and no doubt this is a necessary pre- 
caution in certain cases where a local authority, on the one 
hand, might demand a width of street in excess of the require- 
ments of the circumstances, or, on the other hand, might even 
allow a favoured landowner to lay out streets so narrow as to 
overcrowd his land with houses. 

Great damage has been done to many districts by the in- 
sufficiency of power to control the laying out of new streets 
and the erection of buildings abutting upon existing highways 
without causing such streets to be widened, with the result 
that our main lines of through communication are often 
exceedingly narrow, instead of being, as they ought to be— 
and might have been—good wide roads with improved 
gradients. These evils, which might have been avoided had 
the power existed to prevent them from arising, can now only 
be remedied at great cost. Preventive means are to some 
extent afforded by section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
but in many rural districts which have not adopted this 
section there has not been the power, while in urban districts 
and rural districts having the power there is sometimes a 
regrettable lack of foresight and desire to improve the old 
narrow highways passing through land as yet undeveloped for 
building purposes ; consequently when the time has come for 
development houses have been allowed to be built right up 
to the street line, greatly to the detriment not only of the 
district itself, but of a more important district adjoining, to 
which this old and narrow country road is probably the most 
direct means of communication from another largely popu- 
lated centre of industry, or which forms a portion of a circum- 
ferential or ring road, making cross connection with the radial 
roads. The Town Planning Act, by enabling either the local 
authority or landowner to prepare a scheme, overcomes some 
of these difficulties, and although the process may cause a 
certain amount of delay there is the power. 

The question of the width of new streets is always a 
difficult one from a by-law point of view. To whom shall 
power be given? The maximum width under the average 
street by-laws is too small—generally 50, 42, 40, or even 36 feet. 
The author, however, is of opinion that the Local Government 
Board might well sanction, for some of the larger towns, by- 
laws permitting of greater latitude as to street widths. He 
has had the honour for over fifteen years of acting as engineer 
and surveyor in towns (Dover and Birmingham) where the 
by-laws permit of the variation of the widths of streets, and 
he can honestly say that the privilege has never been abused 
or sought to be abused by the local authority or any land- 
owner. In the latter city, of which it pleased his late Most 
Gracious Majesty King Edward VII. so recently as July last 
to say, ‘‘ Birmingham is the home of the best traditions of 
municipal life’’—a gracious and priceless expression, which 
we shall ever treasure and endeavour to continue to deserve— 
the by-lays prescribe a width of 50 feet for any new street 
which is to be laid out as a earriage road, the Council having 
power to reduce the width in any case in which an open space 
shall be left along one or both sides of any new street through- 
out its whole length in front of the houses, or in which any 
new street shall not be the principal or only approach to 
the dwelling-houses. The Council have framed regulations 
for their guidance in this matter, and after considering the 
merits of each application for a reduction of width they 
determine whether the street shall be 42 feet or 36 feet wide. 
The width of the carriageway and of the footways is at the 
option of the Council, and their usual practice is to prescribe 
for a 50-foot street a carriageway of 32 feet and two 9-foot 
footpaths; for a 42-foot street a 26-foot carriageway and 
two 8-foot footpaths ; and for a 36-foot street a 24-foot carriage- 
way and two 6-foot footpaths. It would be a hardship, and 
perhaps an injustice, to ask a landowner to construct street 
works of a greater width than about 50 feet, but in the case 
of an important main street through a new estate he might 
well be asked to give up sufficient land to make the street say 
80 feet or 100 feet or such other width as the circumstances 
might determine, provided that he contributed to the cust of 
street works of a width of 42 feet only. 

As a general rule, except in the case of main thoroughfares 
or tramway routes, it is more important to get an increased 
space between the building lines than between the forecourt 
fences, thus securing a wider passage for air between the 
fronts of the houses; and in the case of main thoroughfares 
the local authority should have discretion in allocating the 
respective widths of carriageway, footways, and unpaved or 
unmetalled portions. From a financial point of view, too, it 
would be cheaper for the local authority and the landowner, 
because the former would have less road surface to maintain, 
and the landowner would have less street works to execute, 
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the cost of which works is often greater than the value of the 
land. Therefore if local authorities could make by-laws 
(subject to the approval of the Local Government Board) 
by. which they could define the building lines in new streets 
and have discretion as to the disposal of the width of the 
street, great advances would be made in improving the health 
of the community, and in improving the appearance of our 
streets. These powers are most urgently required. ’ 

It may be interesting to note to what extent local authorities 
already possess such powers. A very few local authorities 
have special Acts of Parliament dealing with frontage and 
building lines. Birmingham has two Acts conferring special 
powers as to street and buildings. The following are im- 
portant provisions :— 

The Corporation may from time to time widen, straighten, 
turn, alter, and improve the streets, and may acquire by 
agreement any premises necessary for the purposes of this 
section of the Act. 

The Corporation may require every person who erects any 
new building, in or fronting any street for the time being 
laid out or used as a carriage road, to erect the building to 
be so erected at the distance of 7 yards at least from the 
centre of such street, the said space or distance of 7 yards to 
be given up and form part of the said street unless the written 
consent of the Corporation to the contrary be obtained by 
such person. The Corporation to pay compensation for any 
loss or damage which the owner or other person may sustain 
in consequence. 

The Corporation may prescribe a frontage line in streets 
which are narrow or inconvenient, or without any sufficiently 
regular line of frontage or where it is necessary or desirable 
that the line of frontage should be altered. In such cases 
the Corporation may, and if required by the owner shall, 
purchase the land for the time being unbuilt upon lying 
between any such prescribed line and the street or road, the 
same to form part of the street. 

The Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Act, 
1908, confers special powers upon that city in regard to 
streets and buildings, some of the principal of which are the 
following :— 

Power to require estate plans to be submitted before any 
work is commenced, showing the method of laying out the 
whole of an estate proposed to be developed and not a street 
only. 

The provision of wide roads up to 80 feet in width where 
required for main roads. 

Reduced street works may be allowed where open spaces are 
given beyond by-law requirements. 

To define centre lines of streets and powers to require 
owners to set back to the prescribed distance from such centre 
line when building on one side of the street only. To set 
buildings back an additional one-tenth of the width of the 
street from the line of street. Intersecting streets to be laid 
out at every 150 yards. Powers to adjust and alter irregular 
boundaries of building estates. 

The immediate pulling down and setting back of existing 
property if required on payment of compensation. 

These instances are quite exceptional, and the author con- 
siders that such powers should be more widely conferred. 
As regards a local authority’s control of the direction of new 
streets, an important advance is made by the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907. By section 17 the local authority 
may, on the deposit of a plan and sections of a new street in 
pursuance of a by-law in force in the district, by order vary 
the intended position, direction, or termination or level of 
the new street so far as is necessary for the purpose of securing 
more direct, easier, or more convenient means of communica- 
tion with any other street or intended street, or for the purpose 
of securing an adequate opening at either end of the new 
street, or of securing compliance with any enactment or by- 
law in force in the district for the regulation of streets and 
buildings. The local authority to pay compensation to any 
person injuriously affected by the exercise by the local 
authority of their powers under this section. This is an 
adoptive Act. Section 17 is particularly useful, and would 
be more so if it were compulsory. 

Having called attention to some of the hindrances to the 
better planning and improvement of our towns, and which 
might, one would think, be removed to the injury of no one, 
but rather to the great good of all concerned, we will consider 
what the town planning portion of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act will do for us. 

Sections 43 and 44, although placed under Part I. ( Housing 
of the Working Classes), have a distinct and useful bearing 
on Part II. (Town Planning). 

Section 43 prohibits the erection of back-to-back houses 
intended to be used as dwellings for the working classes ; this 


is very important, and particularly so if it is to apply also 
to dwelling-houses which can now be erected under by-laws 
which do not prescribe that the minimum air space to be 
provided thereunder at the rear of the house shall extend 
‘laterally throughout the entire width of such dwelling- 
house.’” Under such by-laws dwelling-houses can be built 
partially back-to-back, and in such a manner that the air is 
merely in a well-hole and cannot circulate. The author would 
like to see the section amended so as to apply to all dwelling- 
houses. 

Section 44 gives power to the Local Government Board, 
after local inquiry or otherwise, to revoke any by-laws with 
respect to new streets or buildings which may unreasonably 
impede the erection of dwellings for the working classes. It 
is assumed that this section is intended to be used chiefly in 
cases where it is proposed to erect dwellings on sites which 
have been cleared of houses, and where, to enforce the full 
provisions of the by-laws in respect of the width, &c., of 
streets, or in respect of air-space, would cause great hardship 
to the owner of the property, and unnecessarily reduce the 
number of houses in a locality where they might be specially 
required. Its provisions as to new streets may be useful also 
in the development of garden cities, but the Board will, no 
doubt, take care that the revocation does not cast an increased 
burden upon the local authorities. 

Part II. (Town Planning) opens with the very wide and 
comprehensive section 54, which enacts that a town planning 
scheme may be made in accordance with the provisions of this 
part of this Act as respects any land which is in course of 
development or appears likely to be used for building purposes, 
with the general object of securing proper sanitary con- 
ditions, amenity, and convenience in connection with the 
laying out and use of the land, and of any neighbouring 
lands. 

The Local Government Board may authorise a local 
authority to prepare a town planning scheme with reference 
to any land within or in the neighbourhood of their area, or 
may authorise a local authority to adopt, with or without any 
modifications, any such scheme proposed by all or any of the 
owners of any land with respect to which the local authority 
might themselves have been authorised to prepare a scheme. 
This appears to make it possible for a local authority to adopt 
a scheme prepared by owners of land in respect of land in the 
neighbourhood of their area. Kvery scheme is to be subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board. On an 
objection being lodged in the prescribed manner, either House 
of Parliament may present an address to His Majesty against 
the draft of the order. A town planning scheme, when 
approved by the Local Government Board, has effect as if it 
were enacted in the Act, and it may be varied or revoked by a 
subsequent scheme, similarly approved. ; 

Under section 58 any person whose property is injuriously 
affected by the making of a town planning scheme shall, if he 
makes a claim, as prescribed, be entitled to obtain com- 
pensation in respect thereof from the ‘‘ responsible authority ”’ 
(being the local authority responsible for enforcing the ob- 
servance of the scheme—see section 55). That is to say, a 
person thus injured can claim from the authority responsible 
for a scheme in an adjoining district. This would appear to 
be somewhat illogical, as a local authority—unless stirred up 
by the Local Government Board under section 61—might shirk 
its duty at the expense of the ‘‘ responsible ’’ (neighbouring) 
‘‘authority.”” It is well that this point should be appreciated, 
because it is a justification for the plea that a local authority 
which is a hindrance to the progress and a menace to the health 
and well-being of an adjoining local authority, should no 
longer have a separate existence from that authority. This 
section further provides against compensation being obtained 
for anything done (except works of completing something 
previously commenced) with respect to land included in a 
scheme after the time at which the application for authority 
to prepare the scheme was made, or after such other time as 
the Local Government Board may fix for the purpose, and it 
provides also for betterment. 

Section 59 excludes compensation in respect of such pro- 
visions as would have been enforceable ‘‘if they had been 
contained in by-laws made by the local authority.’’ The 
words here quoted are somewhat difficult of understanding 
by the lay mind. Read as they stand, they imply that the 
Local Government Board shall settle whether the provisions 
are such as the Board would allow the local authority to 
make into by-laws. The section also excludes compensation in 
respect of any provisions as to the space about buildings, the 
number, height, or character of the buildings to be erected, 
such provisions being inserted with a view to securing the 
amenity of the area included in the scheme. The amount of 
compensation in certain cases is limited; where a person is 
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entitled to compensation under this part of the Act, and he 
would be entitled to compensation in respect of the same thing 
under any other Act, he is not entitled to compensation in 
respect of the same thing under this Act and under the other 
Act; and he is not entitled to any greater compensation under 
this Act than he would be under the other Act. This section 
thus protects the responsible authority against liability to 
compensation in respect of inordinate claims by the landowner, 
and makes the Local Government Board the authority to 
say what is necessary in each case for securing the amenity 
of the area. 

It is therefore possible, without a local authority having to 
incur cost for compensation, to prevent every acre of land 
from being covered with as many houses as can be squeezed 
in under the building by-laws there in force. 

Section 60 gives power to the responsible authority to 
purchase, by agreement or compulsorily, any land comprised 
in a town planning scheme. Similarly, a local authority not 
being the responsible authority, may purchase land comprised 
in a town planning scheme within their area. 

In certain cases a local authority might desire to purchase 
the land and take advantage of the entire benefits of the 
scheme. 

Under section 65 the expression ‘‘ local authority ’’ means 
the council of any borough or urban or rural district. 

Any expenses incurred by a local authority under this part 
of the Act shall be defrayed as expenses of the authority under 
the Public Health Acts, and the authority may borrow money 
therefor in the same manner, &c., as for the purposes of the 
Public Health Acts. Such money borrowed is not to be 
reckoned as part of the debt of a borough or urban district for 
the purposes of the limitation on borrowing under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, section 234, sub-sections (2) and (3). 

The fourth schedule to the Act contains under its nineteen 
heads a very comprehensive list of matters and things in 
respect of which the Local Government Board may prescribe 
general provisions under section 55. The same section gives 
the fullest power in the matter of making general provisions 
in respect of a scheme, and for suspending, so far as necessary 
for the proper carrying out of the scheme, any statutory enact- 
ments, by-laws, regulations, or other provisions, under what- 
ever authority made, which are in operation in the area in- 
cluded in the scheme. 

The Act generally is so widely drafted that it may be said 
to cover every point that can reasonably be foreseen at so 
early a stage of the town planning movement; and it fore- 
shadows a desire for a conciliatory attitude between the 
authorities and the landowners, which attitude, if persevered 
in throughout the negotiations, will, the author feels certain, 
have a most beneficial effect, not only in obtaining better 
results, but in fostering a spirit of co-operation. 

The Act is useful, not only actually but potentially, for 
the fact that it exists, and can be put into operation, will no 
doubt often assist a local authority to get many minor improve- 
ments effected without the necessity of preparing a scheme. 

Being in a position to obtain powers, we can now get to 
work in preparing a town planning scheme if one is required. 
What is the best work that we can do? In what direction 
shall we turn our atention? The answers to these questions 
must be various. Every locality must be treated in accordance 
with its particular requirements. 

In the case of a scheme dealing with main thoroughfares, 
the first thing to do is to gain an intimate knowledge of the 
district by studying it on the ground and by means of maps, 
and to watch its traffic, taking particulars of the direction it 
takes, whether it is through or local, &c. It will often be 
found that through traffic having no calls to make in the town, 
would avoid the heavily trafficked streets of the centre if it 
could get round; this is particularly true of fast-moving 
traffic, such as motor-cars, and of traction engines, heavy 
motor vehicles, &c. If circumferential or ring roads were 
made round large towns they would be the means of linking 
up the radial roads, thereby giving direct access to the 
several parts of the town, of opening up and giving access 
by tramways or otherwise to the suburbs, and of developing 
land and thus bringing in additional rateable value. The 
radial roads themselves may want improving. 

The author is a great believer in making the main roads 
as wide and as noble in appearance as the circumstances of 
the individual locality may require. Such roads are not only 
necessary for vehicular traffic, but they are a delight to the 
eye, and assist in promoting health. What more beautiful 
sight in a town street (or any other street) than a fine avenue 
of trees in a good wide road, embellished with plantations of 
shrubs, grass-plots, and the like, with here and there a 
fountain or some other pleasant thing! Such a street en- 
hances the rateable value of the property and serves as a 
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promenade, where something better may be thought of than 
the ceaseless wandering up and down of a gaping, jostling 
crowd, such as may be seen in many of our streets at night. 
Give the people reasonable and proper means of healthy lines 
of thought and they will take advantage of them. What 
better facilities could there be than in walking out, or, in 
summertime, taking a ride on the top of a tramcar under the 
conditions spoken of ? 

The desirability of constructing wide streets or boulevards 
on town planning lines is not a new one in this country, and 
it was strongly urged by Mr. James Newlands, borough en- 
gineer, in his report to the Health Committee of the Borough 
of Liverpool in the year 1848. 

The author will make no apology for quoting the portion 
of Mr. Newland’s report in extenso, for it is only due to this 
eminent gentleman, who did such good work in Liverpool, that 
his views should be more widely known. He says :—‘‘ While 
it is necessary to attend to the width and proper direction of 
streets, it is no less essential to provide places of recreation, 
where may be enjoyed the elasticity of spirit produced by 
fresh air and cheerful prospects. Liverpool can boast of two 
places of great beauty—the Princé’s Park and the Botanical 
Gardens; but these inadequately fulfil the purpose pointed 
at. And while I admit their importance, their isolation 
interferes with their enjoyment; and for other reasons I 
must place them and public parks in general in a sanitary 
view below public promenades, like the boulevards of the 
Continental cities, and which no city in the Empire has such 
facilities for forming as Liverpool. A spacious promenade 
with a carriage road carried round the town nearly on the 
boundary line of the borough, with roads and streets radiating 
to it, would be accessible alike from all parts of the town. 
Planted with trees and adorned with fountains and works of 
art, commanding views of the various beauties of the environs, 
with glimpses at intervals of the sea, the river, the Cheshire 
coast, and the distant mountains of Wales—such a pro- 
menade would possess endless attractions. At once could 
the labourer, immured all day in the town, emerge from its 
smoke and bustle and noise, and with his family enjoy his 
evening walk amongst the beauties of nature, and be in- 
vigorated by the pure air of heaven. Such enjoyments 
would empty the ale benches, and elevate the moral conditions 
of the people. It is obvious, however, that although such 
a plan may at the present moment be suggested, it could 
not be detailed, unless under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament to make the necessary purchases, lest the 
machinations of land speculators should render the project 
abortive.’’ 

The spirit of Mr. Newlands is revived in Mr. John A. 
Brodie, the present City Engineer of Liverpool, who is now 
carrying out work on the lines referred to. 

In planning the rural portion of the area of a town the 
building development should not be allowed to take place as 
an overflow on the edges, as it were, without any thought of 
how the traffic is eventually going to find its way among the 
houses, but there should be a broad policy of main roads pro- 
jected into the heart of the undeveloped land, so as to open 
it out and bring the country nearer to the town, or the town 
to the country; these may be called the radial roads, and 
they should be linked up by a carefully planned system of 
circumferential roads. With these roads comes the con- 
sideration of means of conveyance, and it will be conceded 
that people of the working-classes and others, who do not 
desire to cycle and who cannot afford private carriages, will 
not live four or five miles or more from their work unless 
there is a rapid and cheap means of transit to and fro. The 
electric tramcar, where no sufficient train service exists, will 
meet the necessity, and will enable people working in the 
great centres of industry to have their homes in the suburbs. 
In fact, the means of transit is the prime factor in bringing 
lands into building value, and when it is urged that owners 
cannot possibly sell or cut up land for building purposes 
if they can only erect thereon ten or twelve small houses per 
acre, let it be remembered that it does not become building 
land until it is developed from within—that is to say, until 
the urban expands into the rural—and that it is much better 
to convert several acres of what is perhaps not too profitable 
agricultural land into building land, even if the area is more 
sparsely covered with bricks and mortar than one habitually 
sees in the working-class areas. 

The restriction in the number of houses per acre need not 
interfere with the legitimate business of the speculative 
builder, who has done good work, and been the means of 
providing good and cheap houses for the working-classes. 
He will be able to obtain the land at a less price than hereto- 
fore. 
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In laying out main roads, may the author enter the plea 
that if of any considerable length, they be given a gentle 
bend or curve here and there, just to present a new vista? 
There is nothing so tiring as to walk for a mile or so along 
a straight road, where there is nothing to break the 
monotony. The suggested bends in the roads will hardly 
vary the length of the route, but they will be such as to 
change the view and to show off to advantage some piece of 
architecture, a group of trees, or other object, as one 
approaches it. 

It is not here necessary to go into the details of how the 
width of the main streets may be allocated to carriageway 
and footways, to grass plots, plantations, and the like, or 
how they are to be embellished and beautified. If we admit 
the principle of the main streets and cross streets therewith 
at sufficient intervals, the development of the intermediate 
or adjoining land will follow as a matter of course. Open up 
the country by all means. Whereas it is a necessity that the 
local authority should take in hand the question of the 
arterial roads, the landowners may well be left to settle the 
details of their own estates, subject, of course, to restrictions 
as to the number of houses per acre for each area, and to 
such helpful regulations as to the height and character of 
buildings, and the protection from depreciation of value of 
the amenity of the estate by reason of what an adjoining 
owner might do if uncontrolled. Each district to be dealt 
with must be treated according to the local requirements, 
to the class of people likely to reside there, and in accordance 


with its physical conditions; there are, however, some 
guiding principles which are always applicable. Take 
advantage of aspect, make use of all natural objects of 
beauty, lay out the roads so that existing trees may come in 
the grass margins or in the forecourts of the houses. It is 
as easy to make a place pretty as it is to make it ugly. Why 
the long rows of buildings—the monotony of their want of 
architecture relieved no more than is a stack of bricks— 
crowded together on the very edge of the street? Their 
back premises often had better not be visited! How can 
people condemned to live in some of the slums that exist be 
expected to bring up their families in decency? The author 
does not here refer to the slum-dweller ‘‘ by desire ’’—of 
whom unhappily there are many. 

In all residential streets, it may be taken as an axiom. 
that the property will be greatly advanced in value if the 
houses are set well back from the side of the street. 

In laying out subsidiary streets, where the intended 
houses are to be for the artisan class, and where the streets 
do not carry heavy through traffic, the width of the carriage- 
way can be reduced in favour of the provision of grass plots 
or of wider footways, not necessarily to be paved for the full 
width, and thus save expense to the person laying out the 
estate. The local authority in granting this concession 
should do so on the condition of the houses being well set 
back. The tenants will take a pride in keeping their front 
gardens in nice order, even if they do not do much garden- 
ing at the back, and in this respect—as all men are not 
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gardeners—it is best to have the back gardens so arranged 
that some have more area than others; also that there be a 
good plot for allotments, so that the men can converse, work 
side by side, and promote a healthy rivalry. There should 
be strict rules against covering backyards of limited area 
with poultry runs, rabbit hutches, and the like. 

In the model village worked on co-partnership or sole 
proprietorship lines it is best to have a head man or resident 
agent, whose duty it is to bring offending tenants to book, 
if they disregard the rules made for the well-being of the 
colony. 

The author has referred to the ‘‘ centres of industry,”’ 
and the expression must be regarded in the sense in which 
we generally know it, for most of our towns have grown 
round the centre of the industrial life. Under the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act it is possible to allocate land for 
certain purposes, and it is conceivable that in some town 
planning schemes portions will be reserved as sites for 
factories, &c. This consideration may, as a rule, be allowed 
to take care of itself, as large works are not likely to be 
established unless there are near at hand railway, canal, 
or other means of transit for goods. The more general use 
of the powers of the Act in this respect will probably be to 
prevent undesirable factories from being erected to the annoy- 
ance of persons in a residential area. 

With regard to open spaces; apart from the public parks 
and playing fields which are such an immense benefit, the 
author is of opinion that squares laid out in the midst of 
working-class property would be a great boon; the children 
could play there under the maternal eye, without having to 
resort to the streets or to walk long distances to get to a park. 
These squares could either be private and be laid out as an 
amalgamation of the back gardens—leaving sufficient paved 
yard fenced off to each house—or they could be laid out as 
public places under the care of the local authority. They 
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should have an entrance from the street on each side of the 
square, and the same should be locked up at dusk. 

As previously stated, there is no general rule; we must 
be content to go quietly in these matters. Treat landowners 
with consideration, and approach them in a proper manner, 
and we shall attain much more than if we are aggressive 
and attempt to lay down the law. Let them have a word in 
the laying out of their own property, and show them the 
benefits of co-operation. Englishmen do not like being told 
what they are to do; it goes against the grain. 

For some months the author has been considering the best 
means of laying out and developing a rural area of over 
1,000 acres on the western side and within the city of 
Birmingham. Immediately the greater portion of this area 
came into the city, and before the passing of the Act, he 
asked the landowners to meet him and discuss a scheme by 
which arterial roads might be laid out, so as to serve all the 
estates concerned. The meeting was a great success, and 
the owners promised their co-operation. The next step 
taken was to apply to the Local Government Board for a 
loan of 10,0007. for laying intercepting sewers in the area. 
In addition to this a committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the preparation of a town planning scheme. First 
consideration will be given to the arterial roads, and it is 
hoped and believed that by the provision of these, the land- 
owners will appreciate that their estates will be developed 
rapidly. 

In devising any town planning scheme it will be neces- 
sary to carefully consider the financial aspect from a public 
as well as a private point of view, and it must be remem- 
bered that the construction of main roads, the laying of main 
sewers and gas and water mains, and the construction of 
tramways, &c., are all expensive works, most of the cost of 
which would have to be incurred in serving a small popula- 
tion equally with a large one. We must not therefore be too 
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sentimental or unpractical. The money spent on wide main 
roads before the frontages are developed will certainly yield 
a good rental for the outlay ; and we are informed that well- 
managed estates laid out on the garden city principle with 
twelve houses per acre pay a fair interest on the expenditure. 
In the latter case all depends on the rents charged, and if it 
can be done with rents at 6s. 6d. per week, it is a step in the 
right direction. On two estates in Birmingham where the 
houses are let at 6s. 9d. per week, there are twenty houses to 
the acre, built in terraces of four, six, or twelve, at a cost of 
less than 160]. per house. The land is leasehold for ninety- 
nine years at an annual ground rent of 21. 5s. to 21. 10s. The 
building plots have a frontage of 5 yards, and are from 
40 to 45 yards in depth ; the houses are set back 10 feet from the 
side of the roads, which are 42 feet in width, constructed in the 
best manner, and having a 26-foot carriageway and two 8-foot 
footpaths paved with concrete flags, and having granite kerbs 
and channels. The accommodation is, on the ground floor, 
a hall entrance 2 feet 9 inches wide, a sitting-room 
11 feet 6 inches by 11 feet with bay window, a kitchen or 
living room 14 feet by 13 feet, scullery 11 feet by 8 feet, pantry 
5 feet by 5 feet, coal-house, w.c., and ash-bin house; on the 
first floor, two bedrooms 14 feet by 11 feet 6 inches and 13 feet 
by 11 feet respectively, and a bedroom 14 feet by 8 feet, with a 
bathroom and airing closet therein, The houses are well 
built and can be purchased for 1601. each ; they are occupied as 
quickly as completed. The sites are close to a tram route, the 
fare on which is 2d. to the centre of the city, about 3 miles 
distant, and there is a penny stage about 14 miles distant, 
where many of the residents work. 

There are numerous minor, but very important, items of 
improvements to streets and buildings, which may be carried 
out under the Act, but they cannot be referred to within the 
scope of this paper. j 

Before closing this paper the author would like to call 
attention to a fact that is often overlooked, namely, the great 
debt we owe to the owners of large estates, who have in many 
instances in the past laid out their land in such a manner as 
to preserve the amenity of some of our most beautiful suburbs 
in a most remarkable way. It is their misfortune that 
hitherto the local authorities have not had the power to control 
the use of the land adjoining. 

The Act appears to be a common sense and an equitable one 
and should be very carefully studied by all executive officers 
who have to deal with the subjects within its scope. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Ashbins versus Ashpits. 

Srr,—When your correspondent ‘‘ Cleanliness ’’ asks what 
is the best sy$tem for ‘‘ removing house refuse,’’ I presume he 
means the best method of storing it prior to removal, as the 
former is a matter for the local authority, while the latter 
appears to be the point he is most concerned with. The 
question of whether the bin or the ashpit is best, even under 
‘““practical’’ conditions, is quite a matter of local circum- 
stances, 

In some provincial towns where there is a back passage 
dividing the yards belonging to houses in separate streets, 
the covered ashpit of approved design is more convenient for 
the local authority to empty, and for some reasons more 
sanitary even than the bin, for the reason that it is generally 
situated at the furthest distance from the house, is invariably 
covered, and if of the proper capacity does not overflow on 
to the yard when a little extra garbage is produced. Such 
an ashpit is, of course, impossible in London, where there are 
no back passages, and where in the smaller property the 
houses are all attached in rows. Here the refuse would, of 
course, have to be emptied from the ashpit and carried by the 
local authority through the house. In such a case the only 
practical method of storing the refuse isin a bin. Especially 
in the poorer houses the bin is often kept under the scullery 
sink, or just outside the door, where it gives off putrifying 
odours. This is to some extent minimised by having a fitted 
cover to the bin, the use of which, of course, ceases when the 
bin is full, this being caused either by the overmuch garbage 
produced, or more often by the smallness of the bin supplied 
by the landlord. Too frequently, however, the bin gives place 
to a various assortment of boxes, old foot baths, &c., and it 
is here that the last stage of dirtiness appears to have been 
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reached, and is surely a matter in which the sanitary in- 
spector should deal severely. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, section 42, gives power to 
the local authority to make by-laws regulating the collection 
of the refuse, and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
infers that the periods of collection shall not be less than 
once in seven days. 

The London County Council has made a by-law under 
section 16 (2) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
making it compulsory for a collection of at least once a week, 
and has required that the occupier shall place his bin either 
‘‘on the kerbstone or on the outer edge of the footpath . . . 
or in a conveniently accessible position on the premises.’ 
From the occupier’s point of view the latter might be at the 
back of the premises, and so to induce him to deposit it at 
the front, and also to save the great labour and danger of 
carrying a large and heavy bin through the premises, some 
local authorities supply free of charge a number (regulated 
according to requirements) of pails with handles over same. 
There can be no doubt that these are very insanitary indeed 
in a house, and their decoration of a street-front is by no 
means a thing of beauty at collection time. 

Much of the insanitary condition of things could be 
avoided by a more frequent collection on the part of the local 
authority. In some districts even a daily collection might be 
necessary, while in most places from a sanitary point of view 
three times a week are needful, but it is somewhat surprising 
that even in London there are boroughs which collect once 
only in seven days. 

One might at this point give way to the form of question 
put by ‘“‘ Cleanliness ”’ as to the best ‘‘ system of removal ”’ and 
refer to that abomination the ‘‘ dust van ’’—that cartload of 
filth, teeming with microbes—often uncovered, and awaiting 
the four winds of heaven to blow its pestilence down peoples’ 
throats, and in at their windows. They do this better on some 
parts of the Continent. The householder is provided with a 
tall narrow circular bin, with a lid on it which he must keep 
on. <A trolley comes along formed with a number of shelves 
on which are packed a quantity of clean empty bins, which the 
carman exchanges for a full one until the loaded trolley 
carries the full ones away for disposal with the garbage unseen 
and inodorous. The question is asked, what constitutes 
house refuse? The Public Health (London) Act, 1891, sec- 
tion 141, defines it thus:—‘‘. . . ashes, cinders, breeze, 
rubbish, nightsoil, and filth,’’ but does not include trade 
refuse, and in the case of Mayor, &c., of Westminster v. 
Gordon Hotels, Ltd. (Divisional Court), the following were 
held to be house refuse:—Ashes from the grates, sawdust 
strewn on kitchen floors, empty sauce bottles and pressed 
meat tins, straw packing-cases for bottles, tea-leaves, waste- 
paper, egg-shells, lemon-peel, and the general dust from the 
rooms and staircases, and small quantities of broken crockery- 
ware and glass, inasmuch as they were the produce of persons 
living on the premises; and in reply to ‘‘ Cleanliness’ I do 
not think lawn-mown grass comes under that heading, neither 
the rubbish after spring cleaning if it consists of that left 
by the paperhanger, plasterer, &c., as these are clearly 
building materials and the refuse of his trade. The Corpora- 
tion are bound by Act of Parliament to remove domestic 
refuse free of cost under penalties, and if they are requested 
by the occupier to remove trade refuse they shall do that also, 
but are entitled to make a charge for same. 

The question of compulsion on the local authority to remove 
refuse turns not on the question of whether it is trade refuse 
or not, but the point is whether it is house refuse. If the 
question be answered in the affirmative the local authority 
are bound to remove same without making a charge.—Yours, 
&e., A BorovucH ENGINEER. 


Srr,—I expect that ‘‘ Cleanliness’’ is smarting under a 
similar experience to one which happened to me some two or 
three years back. I had, as is not unusual in the summer 
months, the decorators at work and two or three rooms had 
been repapered. The builder left all his rubbish in my stable 
yard. Isent to him to remove it, but he forgot to do so, where- 
upon I got the town authority to have it carted away at my 
own expense as his trade refuse and deducted the small 
amount from his account, to which no objection was raised. 
Garden refuse could not be called by any stretch of imagina- 
tion domestic refuse. Grass, for instance, put in a pit at the 
end of the garden to rot, makes an excellent manure. Last 
week ‘‘E, S.’’ suggested another ashbin; he is quite right. 
Many houses are supplied with only a small one, with the 
result that it ought to be cleared two or three times per week. 
—Yours faithfully, A CLERGYMAN. 

London, 8.W. : June 28, 1910. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Wares ore has examined the specimens of domestic 

and ecclesiastical architecture in the present exhi- 

bition of the Royal Academy there remains very little else, 

the number of public or semi-publice buildings being de- 
cidedly below the average. 

Mr. J. Ernest Franox’s ‘‘ Proposed Hospital for 
Hounslow ”’ is a simple design, as befits the purpose, in 
brick, with a small quantity of stone for relief. The 
‘Main Entrance, Textile School, Bradford,’’ by Mr. 
REGINALD G. KirxKsy, is a nice piece of detail. Mr. Pavun 
WaATERHOUSE’S ‘‘ Refuge Assurance Co., Manchester; the 
Courtyard,’’ is a charming piece of vista design with re- 
fined detail, and has been illustrated in The Architect. 

The ““New Crosby Hall, Chelsea,’’ by Messrs. 
WRratTTEN and GopFrrey, shows how the hall of the old civic 
mansion is to form part of a group of educational buildings, 
which as yet have not reached the bricks and mortar stage. 
Messrs. J. and J. Swarsrick’s ‘‘ Elementary School, 
Didsbury: New Department for Girls,’’ is a very good 
design, though without extravagance, and shown in a 
decent pen and ink perspective. 

*“The Radium Institute, Riding House Street, Port- 
land Place,’ by Mr. T. P. Fiaars, has a cleverly designed 
front, of modern type. Mr. H. P. Burke Downina’s 
“ Pelham School, Wimbledon,”’ is a nice drawing of one 
of the best modern elementary schools in London, full of 
good artistic feeling in design. Mr. 
““ Police Courts, Burton-on-Trent,’’ is one of the few 
examples of municipal architecture to be seen. The chief 
feature is a central dome, which does not compose happily 
with the flanking wings at a lower level, from which it 
appears too much disconnected. Mr. H. P. Burke Down- 
1na’s ‘‘ Public Hall, Llanelly,’’ has been illustrated in 
The Architect, and is a quite praiseworthy solution of the 
problem of combining a place of entertainment with shop 
premises that, like the Irishman’s pig, ‘‘ pay the rint.’’ 

“The Mitchell Library, Glasgow,’’ by Mr. Wiut1am 
B. Wuirti, is a good piece of detail shown in an excellent 
drawing in the French manner. Messrs. Hatt & Dons, 
in their ‘‘ Insurance Offices, Brisbane,’’ show how excel- 
lently English architecture is being exemplified in the 
Dominions beyond the Seas. A tall up-standing building, 
with high roof, itself impressive in size and proportion, is 
besides a specimen of good design throughout. 

The ‘‘ Home for Crippled Children, Pyrford, near 
Woking, for the Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society,’’ by Mr. Epwarp J. May, isa charming instance 
of picturesque simplicity, and a clever dodge is introduced 
into the chapel by thickening out the wall where traceried 
windows occur, thus obtaining depth of reveal without 
extravagance. The whole design bears the impress of 
artistic effect gained by the expenditure of brain rather than 
money. 


Henry Becx’s 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, July 9. 

Architectural Association: Athletic Sports at the Norwood 
Hockey Club Ground, Bickley. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Visit to Wesleyan Methodist 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Tuesday, July 12. 

British School at Rome: Lecture on “ Statues recently Dis- 
covered in Rome,” by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, assistant 
director, at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Thursday, July 14. 

Northern Architectural Association: Annual Excursion to 

Byland and Rievaulx Abbeys. 
Saturday, July 16. 

Architectural Association, Camera Sketch and Debates Club : 
Excursion to Dieppe, Beauvais, Amiens, &c. Closes July 31. 

Royal Sanitary Institute : Provincial Sessional Meeting in Cam- 
bridge. 

Monday, July 18. 

Royal Institute of Public Health: Congress opens at Birken- 
head. 

Tuesday, July 19. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Annual Meeting at Oxford. 

Closes July 28. 


Mr. Joun Murray’s ‘‘ New Office of H.M. Woods, 
Forests and Land Revenues, Whitehall,’’ occupies a place 
of honour, worthily accorded to a fine design capitally 
drawn. As an example of garden architecture, Mr. 
Tuomas H. Mawson’s ‘‘ Pond Garden, Pittencrieff House, 
Dunfermline,’’ is a good piece of scenic composition, with 
a circular pond in the foreground and a topiary yew avenue 
leading up to the house. 

Mr. Epwarp Warren’s “ Dining Hall, Caius College, 
Cambridge,’’ shows a pleasant interior with Jacobean 
screen and hammer-beam roof, with walls panelled to the 
sill level of windows high up. The ‘‘ Mantel, Entrance 
Hall of an Insurance Office, Euston Square,’’ by Professor 
BeresForp Pires, calls for attention by its curious medley 
and large and small parts in the detail, which has a bizarre 
effect that, if striking, is decidedly unpleasant. 

Mr. W. D. Caror has wisely, in his ‘‘ University of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire: Memorial Research’ 
Laboratory,’’ shown only one corner of the group of uni- 
versity buildings, the most salient characteristic of which 
is the incongruity in design of its several parts, destroying 
all effect of unity, and suggesting that the author has de- 
signed the buildings in sections to half-inch scale, and so 
could not get enough on one sheet of paper to be able to 
realise their effect in the necessary contiguity that is forced 
upon them in execution. Mr. Horace F. Castin’s 
‘‘ Scheme for the Colour Decoration of a Council Cham- 
ber ’’ is a fine piece of colour decoration, the effect of 
which in realisation would be more satisfactory in a room 
with subdued, rather than brilliant, lighting. 

Amongst the oil paintings are some that are notable 
pieces of architectural design, absolutely unfettered by con- 
siderations of cost or probability. Thus in Mr. Groraz C. 
Haire’s ‘* In Tempe: or, the Dales of Arcady,’’ we have a 
design for a water garden, with an octastyle Doric temple 
at one end, mountains in the background, and in the fore- 
ground a lily pond with reflections, quite Arcadian. ‘‘ The 
Roeder Bogen, Rothenburg 0’ Tauber, Bavaria,’’ by Mr. 
Eias Bancrort, is not a photograph nor a portrait, but a 
quite imaginary scheme of sunlight and colour, devoid of 
rest, which to our mind is the predominant atmosphere of 
this charming old walled town, which seems to have quietly 
slept since the Thirty Years’ War. Mr. E. Waxes Coox’s 
““ Dreamland Pageantry ’’ is an architectural phantasy of 
domes, bridges, garden temples, steps and terraces that 
may give impulse in imagination to architects seeking 
for inspiration when jaded by party walls and ancient 
lights. 

; In the Black and White Room are some works that are 
worthy of notice as lessons in the presentment of architec- 
ture, amongst which we may particularly notice Mr. 
Dovucuas J. Smarr’s ‘Tour de l’Eglise St. Jacques, 
Anvers ’’; the ‘‘ Cloisters of St. Trophime, Arles,’’ by Mr. 
CuarLtes O. Murray; ‘‘ St. George’s Church, Hanover 
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Square,’’ by Mr. Naruanren Sparks; Mr. STAaNnuEy 
AnpErRson’s ‘‘ Doorway of St. Mary-le-Bow Church, 
Cheapside ’’; ** Madison Garden, New York,’ by Miss 
Annie WiuulaMs; ‘‘ Notre Dame, St. Lo,’’ by Mr. 
CuarLes J. Watson; Mr. Wiuur1am Watcor’s ‘‘ St. 
Paul’s ’’; ‘‘ Rothenburg o’ Tauber,’’ by Miss ApEtins 8. 
InutincwortH; Mr. H. A. Wesster’s ‘“‘ Ancienne 
Faculté de Médecine, Paris’’; and Miss Maraaret 
Sissons’s ‘* Market Place, Thun.’’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue consecration of the Lady Chapel of Liverpool 
Cathedral marks the first stage in the realisation of the 
design of Mr. G. GinBert Scorr, and gives earnest of a 
worthy monument of English ecclesiastical architecture in 
the twentieth century. We are interested to learn from 
the Liverpool Courier that, in dealing with the sculpture 
and carving, Mr. Scorr has followed on medieval lines 


and allowed his carvers a fairly free hand in their work. 
Given craftsmen of sufficient sympathy and ability, this 
is certainly the preferable method, rather than that of 
turning the workman into a mere machine to translate 
into stone or wood a carefully prepared plaster model. 


We have taken an opportunity of examining for our- 
selves the wrought-iron screenwork and gates at Hampton 
Court, as to which a cross-fire of assertion and contra- 
diction took place a short time since, as we noted in these 
columns. It is true that T1sou’s work in the delicately 
detailed screens at the river end of the Privy Garden have 
suffered in some degree from decay, and possibly wilful 
damage, but the whole extent of this is so small that it 
needs quite careful inspection to recognise, whilst the 
general design is in no way depreciated, and the most 
characteristic and charming parts of the detail, delicately 
wrought as they are, have not suffered to any appreciable 
extent. We see no reason to fear that the restoration of 
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these screens to their rightful position is at all likely to 
result in further injury, provided they are kept carefully 
protected by good paint. As for the gates to the Home 
Park, these are to all intents and purposes as good as 
when they were first erected. 


Tue Observer has drawn an expression of opinion as 
to the desirability of rebuilding Buckingham Palace from 
Mr. RearnaLD BiomFieLtp, Mr. Beresrorp Pitr, Mr. 
7 &. Coricurt, Mr. Guy Dawser, Mr. Leronarp 
Sroxes, Mr. J. S. Gipson, and Mr, H. T. Hars, all of 
whom concur, as indeed everyone must who has any 
appreciation for architecture, in the opinion, strongly 
expressed, that Buckingham Palace is unworthy to be a 
residence of the Kina or ENGLAND, and a banal incon- 
clusion to the scheme that has been adopted for the Mall 
and the Victoria Memorial. The general feeling seems 
to be that, as no British architect of established position 
has, for lack of opportunity, shown his ability to design 
a Royal Palace, it would be desirable that there should be, 
in the words of Mr. Guy Dawser, “‘ a competition open 
to British architects, both at home and in the over-seas 
dominions.’’ With this we agree. It is quite as likely 
that a grand conception would be evolved by a young and 
unknown genius as by any of the present heads of the 
profession. 


Tue Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and 
Debates Club, the latest and somewhat incongruous fusion 
in the A.A., has arranged a charming excursion to France 
from July 16 to July 31, during which. time tours will be 
made around Dieppe, Beauvais, Amiens, and Abbeville. 
These Continental excursions of the former Camera and 
Sketching Club take advantage of the opportunity of cheap 
travelling and hotels to be found in France, and so enable 
the participants to study architecture and enjoy a pleasant 
holiday.at much less cost than is experienced in the older 
official excursion of the Architectural Association. 


Tue athletic members of the Architectural Association 
hold their annual sports to-morrow on the ground of the 
Norwood Hockey Club at Bickley, and we hope they will 
have finer weather than would have been their lot last 
Saturday. 


A LIGHT is thrown on the way in which architectural 
work is sometimes done by the case of Mr. F. W. 
AcKLAND HopGe against the Matlock Urban District 
Council. The plaintiff was at one time employed by 
Messrs. Warine & Gintows, and had the supervision of 
architectural work for them to the extent of 180,0001., 
including the Yeconstruction of the Royal Hotel, Matlock 
Bath. He had also supervised alterations to King’s Cross 
Station and the rebuilding of the Great Northern Railway 
Company’s hotel at Leeds whilst in the employ of Messrs. 
Warne & Ginuows. The plaintiff was appointed joint 
architect with Mr. Nurrauu, the Council’s architect, for a 
new kursaal at Matlock, but was dismissed after the end of 
nine months, and brought an action against the defendants 
for breach of contract. Counsel for the defence said the 
defendants refused to allow the plaintiff to proceed because 
they found out he was not what he represented himself 
to be. They contended that he was not an architect, that 
he had acted dishonourably towards Warne & GILLows, 
and that his plans were grossly in excess of what the 
defendants were able to spend. As they had been deceived 
they considered they were entitled to cancel the appoint- 
ment. The chief ground, apparently, for the defence that 
plaintiff was not an architect was that, as admitted in 
cross-examination, he did not make the drawings himself, 
but sketched them roughly and employed a draughtsman 
to draw them properly; but the judge, Mr. Jusricn 
LawReENcE, put the point to the plaintiff that it is a 
custom of the profession for architects to make a rough 
sketch and submit it to draughtsmen to draw properly. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 2801. In his 
evidence in chief the plaintiff explained that in 1908 he 
had had some litigation with Warina & Gmiows with 
respect to the plans for the extension of the Royal Hotel, 


Matlock Bath. He agreed to do that work on his own 
account, and sent in his resignation to Warina & GIL- 
Lows, but because he had not actually ieft their service 
when the agreement with the hotel proprietors was signed 
Warkina & GILLOws contended that he was their agent, 
and that they were entitled to his commission. By 
counsel’s advice he consented to judgment for Warina & 
GiuLows for 980l, 


THE Connoisseur for this month is of rather more 
architectural interest than usual, containing some excel- 
lent photographs of the famous GRINLING GIBBONS 
carvings from Holme Lacy and a reproduction in half- 
tone of the portrait of Witt1am Kent by BArRTHOLOMEW 
DANDRIDGE, 


AN influential deputation from the Smoke Abatement 
League waited privately on Mr. Burns, President of the 
Local Government Board, at his office in London on 
June 29, to urge the necessity for further legislation to 
deal more effectively with the ‘* extensive and notorious 
public evil’’ of the smoke nuisance. The deputation, 
introduced by Mr. Harvey, M.P., included representa- 
tives from Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Halifax, and other English provincial towns, 
and from the London Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 
Although Mr. Burns received the deputation sympa- 
thetically, it is unfortunate for the advocates of smoke 
abatement that a House of Commons Committee has 
decided not to eliminate the word ‘‘ black ’’ from the 
statute description of ** black smoke.’’ This is an im- 
portant point, as the difficulty of proving blackness has 
much hampered legal action against offenders. The only 
thing to be done is to keep pegging away and educate the 
legislature to the point of recognition that. all smoke is 
needless waste of fuel and detrimental to the health of 
the community. 


THE memorial which the deputation presented to Mr. 
Burns made the following requests:—That the pyro- 
visions for the control of smoke embodied in the London 
County Council’s Bill shortly to be introduced shall be 
made applicable to the whole country. (This would 
remove the limitations which spoil the efficiency of the 
smoke clauses of the Public Health Act of 1875.) 2. That 
the fines should be made high and cumulative, as they 
now are in Leeds and in London, beginning with a 
minimum of 51., and double with each subsequent offence 
within a period of three years till they reach a maximum 
of not less than 401. ‘‘ Certain manufacturers will not 
reform till it is made more’ obviously costly to make 
smoke than not to make it.”’ 3. The creation of a Smoke 
Department of the Local Government Board, with 
inspectors, competent men with scientific training, who 
should supervise and report upon the success of the local 
authorities in keeping down smoke, and give them advice 
and assistance. If, in the opinion of the Board, these 
authorities prove ineffective, the Board should itself 
undertake the control of smoke. 4. In order to remove 
the domestic smoke nuisance also, that, after a reasonable 
delay, all new fireplaces should be inspected and passed 
as drains and plans are. 5. ‘* Believing that cheap gas 
will be a large factor in the ultimate solution of the smoke 
question, we trust that the Board, in dealing with the 
borrowing powers asked for by gas undertakings, will 
absolutely prohibit the pernicious practice of selling gas 
dear to relieve the rates. This leads to wasteful expendi- 
ture, is unfair to large users of gas, and prevents the 
development of this clean and civilised way of obtaining 
heat and power.”’ 


A LETTER from the Bishop of SourHwarx to the Times 
makes appeal for a sum of 7,0001. for repairing parts of 
the building which at the restoration were not overhauled, 
being then intact, but now “‘ seriously and even danger- 
ously out of repair.’’ It is the same old story—ecclesi- 
astical buildings are left unrepaired till they are dangerous, 
then comes a frantic appeal for funds. In the case of 


- Southwark there is, perhaps, some better excuse than 
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DETAIL OF A GALLERY ON A MINARET, CAIRO, 
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usual, as the church seems to have been elevated to the 
dignity of a cathedral without proper provision being 
made for maintenance. It is true the Bishop now appeals 
for a maintenance fund of 30,000l., but from his letter 
we gather that this means the maintenance of a clerical 
staff, and not of the fabric. 


Wuar is said to be the first Roman antiquity found 
in the city of Nottingham has been discovered in the shape 
of an earthenware pot containing some sixty coins of 
silver and copper, which, on the authority of Professor 
Grancer, D.Litt.Lond., formerly A.R.I.B.A., range be- 
tween the dates of Vespasian (4-D. 69-79) and Marcus 
AvRELIUS, who died a.p. 180, and therefore are scarcely 
likely to be the hidden treasure of a collector, but evidence 
of the presence of an inhabitant of Roman times, although 
up to the present the nearest Roman colonies to Notting- 
ham are supposed to have been at Hucknall, Barton, and 


East Bridgford. 


PossiBLy some of our readers may be able to respond 
to the request for information that the Rey. J. GarForTH, 
rector of Spexhall-cum-Wissett, Halesworth, makes in 
the Guardian, to which he writes :—‘‘ Our round tower of 
Spexhall fell in 1720, and our kind squire has taken the 
initiative in seeking to raise it. But he and his architect, 
Mr. Sars, are very desirous to ascertain whether or no 
there may be a sketch of the church and tower, before it 
fell, among a collection of drawings of Suffolk churches. 
I know of Mr. Davy’s collection and of others in the 
Ipswich Museum and at Bury St. Edmunds, but 1 much 
fear they do not contain a sketch previous to 1720. In 
taking the initiative and promising his usual kind support, 
our squire, Mr. Cauvert, would earnestly look for assist- 
ance from lovers of towers and bells. The leading anti- 
quary, Dr. J. Cuarnes Cox, pronounces the ruins of 


Spexhall Tower to be Saxon with Norman and Early 
English additions.’’ : 
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SOME BRIEF NOTES ON THE MOSQUES 
OF CAIRO. 


By Gorpon SANDERSON. 


HERE are some who assert that Saracenic architecture 

is not so dignified in its expression as the Gothic of 

the West. It is very difficult to state whether this is true 
or not. The impressiveness of a mosque like that of 


Sultan Hasan or Ibn-Tulun (vy. illustrations) is a close 
rival to the vaulted and cloistered dignity of the finest 
Gothic examples. Still, there always seems to be a sense 
of unpermanence about Arab decoration which offends 
many who have been accustomed to the more lasting 
examples of Europe. It must be remembered that this 
form of architecture is one which is especially well adapted 
to its surroundings, and suited to the ritual of the Moham- 


FACADE OF MOSQUE ‘OF SULTAN HASAN, CAIRO. 
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medan religion. It is also a good expression of the mind 
of the craftsman who executed its details, being intricate 
and painstaking almost to an unnecessary degree, and 
these curious qualities of the Arab mind are nowhere so 
clearly expressed as in their buildings. The roundabout 
patterns, geometrical or otherwise, are as obviously the 
children of the oriental mind, accustomed for long cen- 
turies to intrigue, as are the vaulted naves and crocketted 
spires of the English medieval craftsman. In this they 
show the same feeling—namely, the same striving after 
an unseen Being—and this is to be seen in the minarets 
and the spires; the endeavour to get nearer to ALLAH in the 
one case and Gop in the other, and there is little doubt that 
Mohammedan architecture is only second to the Christian 
of the same date, which is by the majority acknowledged as 
the most perfected of the styles. Mosque building in 
Cairo did not extend over a great number of years, but 
during the building period enough mosques were built to 
last for sometime. Repairs.are, of course, necessary, and 
these are being done by a very capable architect as far as 
funds will allow. Mosques may be roughly divided into 
two types—the colonnaded and the cruciform type. 

The early colonnaded mosques, of which Ibn-Tulun 
(v. illustration) is an example, are generally spacious 
colonnaded courts built in the once open suburbs of the 
city, where an ample site was available. In this mosque 
the rows of arches running parallel to the sides of the 
square court are in brick, and have all been decorated with 
plaster ornamentation done by hand, and obviously by the 
lrand of no mean craftsman. The mechanical effect of 


COURTYARD OF MOSQUE OF IBN-TOLUN, CAIRO. 


work reproduced by a mould is absent, and the simple 
patterns worked by hand while the plaster was still moist 
are very beautiful. The pointed arch is seen here for the 
first time as a constructional feature, and this at least two 
centuries before its use in England. For this reason this 
building is one of the landmarks of architecture, but it 
is surprising how few know of it. It has no dome and its 
minaret, though a striking feature, can hardly be called 
one in the strict sense of the word. There is no tomb, and 
therefore no dome, as a dome is only found in a mosque 
in which there is a tomb or in which it was intended to 
place one. There is a frieze in wood running round the 
whole length of the inner arcade, but this is now un- 
fortunately very much decayed. The plasterwork has also 
suffered at the hands of time. This mosque makes one 
question the assertion that Saracenic building is not last- 
ing. Finished in 878 a.p., more of the ornament may still 
be seen than on many Gothic cathedrals of a later date. 
Tt must be borne in mind that the materials used are brick, 


plaster and wood, and it is a strong testimony to the 
excellence of the climate and the quality of the workman- 
ship that it has lasted as long as it has. The permanence 
of Saracenic work compares very favourably, generally 
speaking, with that of its western contemporary, conditions 
balance equally ; the Saracenic has on its side lightness of 
materials and excellence of climate against exactly the 
reverse conditions prevalent in Europe. This has, of 
course, exceptions; for instance, many mosques are in 
stone, but for decoration, plaster, wood and other delicate 
materials were freely used, 


COURTYARD OF A MOSQUE, CAIRO, SHOWING FOUNTAIN 
FOR ABLUTIONS. 


This mosque of Ibn-Tulun is in great contrast to the 
later and rather smaller mosques of cruciform plan built 
within the walls of Cairo. In these little jewels in the 
crown of architecture no pains were spared to cover all the 
wall surface with decoration (v. illustration). Christian 
churches and Egyptian temples were robbed of their 
marble columns, which, sawn in pieces, went to make up 
the rich interior panelling of which the illustration is only 
one example of many. The obligation of using round 
columns has, no doubt, evolved the curious circular 
patterns so frequently seen, and which, like so many of 
the Saracenic designs for the adornment of wall surfaces, 
have little or no constructional meaning. From the photo 
no idea can be obtained of the colour effect. The light 
coming through windows of most exquisitely coloured glass 
and falling on the mosaic of the ‘‘ Kibla,’’ the carved panels 
of the pulpit, and the varicoloured geometrical panelling 
of the interior wall-surface, produces a bewildering and 
yet harmonious effect, and it would be doubtful were an 
artist to accurately depict the colours, whether his inter- 
pretation would be believed by those who saw it. There is 
a distinctiveness and originality about the whole which 
makes it difficult to place this style of art side by side with 
Gothic. It is an art evolved by the Saracens from the 
arts of their foreign subjects and used with a daring which 
is obviously the outcome of a religion which is nothing if - 
not fanatic. The woodwork, of which a good example is 
seen in the pulpit of the illustration, is the carefully 
studied outcome of climatic consideration. | Subdivided 
into as small panels as was possible, the likelihood of warp- 
ing or shrinking, owing to the great heat, was reduced to a 
minimum. It is doubtful whether the Western mind 
possesses the ingenuity and the patience which must have 
been necessary to execute even one of the panels of one 
of these pieces of furniture, in which ebony and ivory were 
freely used. It is probable that the wood carving, as other 
branches of Saracenic art, was the work of foreign sub- 


\ Jects—in this instance of the Copts—as fine wood screens 
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of this kind are found in Coptic churches of a much earlier 
date. ‘The patterns are almost universally arabesque or 
scroll pattern, as the Koran forbids the reproduction of 


being red, yellow and black as a rule. 
scriptions on stones, Roman or Egyptian capitals used as 
column bases are common, and the mosque of Sultan 


Hieroglyphic in- 


INTERIOR OF A CRUCIFORM MOSQUE, CAIRO. 


animal forms, although this law is not always rigorously 
observed. . 


BRONZE “DOOR FURNITURE.—MOSQUE OF KAIT BEY, 
’ CAIRO. 


The dados are generally slabs of marble of different 
colours framed by narrow bands, the colours of the marble 


Hasan had as its quarry the pyramids of Giza, about ten 
miles away. 

The ‘‘ Kibla ”’ or arched niche in the centre of the illus- 
tration is a necessary feature in all mosques, and corre- 
sponds to the altar of the Christian church. On it was 
richly lavished mosaic, mother of pearl, and the choicest 
marble, while in this instance above the capitals of the 
niched columns there is a band of small columns of imita- 
tion turquoise inset with Saracenic ‘‘ opus Alexandrinum,”’ 
which has a most striking effect. The pulpit or ‘* mim- 
bar,’’ previously described, always stands on the left-hand 
side of the ‘* Kibla.”’ 

The metal work is seen to advantage in the plaques, 
hinges, and doors themselves of the mosques (y. illustra- 
tion), and the same lavish display of material and untiring 
ingenuity of design is to be remarked. Silver is freely 
used in conjunction with brass and bronze, 

Of the later or cruciform type of mosque, Sultan Hasan 
1356 a.p. (v. illustrations) is the best example. Those 
who have had the good fortune to pass up between it and 
the new mosque now building on the road to the citadel 
cannot fail to have been struck by the almost awe-inspiring 
effect this building, with its massive cornice and stalactite 
clustered porch, produces. The mighty arches of its court, 
built at a time when cement was unknown, are triumphs of 
engineering skill. They may be taken as being perhaps 
the largest arches of their kind in the world. Its minarets, 
the larger of which is the highest in Cairo, are, as is its 
dome, disappointing. The latter is squat and the former 
do not balance. On its north side is a perfect warren of 
apartments, which served as the schools attached to the 
mosques and as the houses of the * Faithful,’’ whose 
duty lay in the mosque itself. The Sultan responsible for 
the mosque was so pleased with the design that he cut off 
the architect’s right hand, so that he should not design a 
second one, a reward which if conferred in these days 
should be so conferred for failure rather than success. 
The detail in this mosque is not so good, and the excellent 
effect is produced by size. Its situation has led to its 
having suffered severely. It is under the citadel, and 
during the Mameluke period, when street fighting was the 
natural order of things, it was used as a matter of course 
as the point of vantage from which the citadel could 
be bombarded, or the road to the citadel held. Its original 
dome has fallen, and there were to have been four minarets, 
three of which were built. One of these fell into the school 
below, one became ruined and was rebuilt too short, and 
the tallest is at the moment being restored. 
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The minarets of Cairo, viewed from the high ground of 
the citadel, produce an effect which it would be hard to 
parallel in Western countries. They and the domes are 
undoubtedly the most prominent features in Saracenic 
architecture. A necessity demanded by the ritual of the 
Mohammedan 1eligion, these minarets have been made in 
the later mosques their most striking features (v. illustra- 
tions). The piototype of the minaret was a wooden stag- 


A MINARET, CAIRO. 


ing erected at the corners of the mosque, from which the 
muezzin gave the call to prayer five times a day. The 
minaret, as may be seen from the illustrations, has gene- 
rally several projecting galleries at various heights, these 
galleries being supported by stalactite vaulting (v. illus- 
tration). Minarets are of varied design, generally start- 
ing square and tapering upwards with a gradually diminish- 
ing series of octagons, each fresh series being marked by a 
gallery with a parapet. Sometimes, instead of a diminish- 
ing series of octagons, circles or squares are similarly used. 
The minarets of El-Hakim (ry. illustration) are some of the 
earliest and most interesting examples. This peculiar 
fluted type is known as the ‘‘ Mibkhara ”’ (i.e. censer). 

Domes are of two kinds—brick and stone, The stone 
ones are generally ornamented, while the brick ones are 
left plain, their outsides being merely plastered (vy. illus- 
trations). The ornamentation consists in the most elabo- 
rate chevron3, arabesques, and geometrical patterns. 
Domes are, as most Saracenic designs, geometrical in 
their proportions. The period for building domes was 
between 1320 and 1360, at which time there was much 
architectural and artistic enthusiasm. 

At the springing level of the dome a wood cill is gene- 
rally used, so as to distribute the weight of the dome equally 
over the drum (y. illustration of Sultan Hasan). The art 


of dome building is thoroughly understood in all its 
branches by native builders at this time. 

In these brief notes it has not been possible to do more 
than merely touch on this most interesting style of archi- 
tecture. A building tradition long dormant in Egypt was 
awakened by an infusion of Tartar energy and spirit. 
The first Saracenic mosque in Cairo of importance—that 
of Ibn-Tulun—was the building of a Tartar sultan, and it 
was the Mamelukes, originally Turkish and Circassian 
slaves, and therefore of Tartar blood, who have been 
rightly called the ‘‘ dome-builders par excellence,’’ * who 


A STONE DOME, CATRO, 


gave to Saracenic art that stimulus which brought it to its 
zenith. The dominant notes in the tone of design are 
daring, coupled with untiring ingenuity and patience, the 
former quality the attribute of the Tartar and the latter two 
those of the Egyptian. The sultans, coarse voluptuaries 
as they might seem to us, had nevertheless many redeem- 
ing features ; fine soldiers and sportsmen as they were, they 
had a vivid enthusiasm for the arts which have made Cairo 
the place to which all those interested in Saracenic art 
will eagerly turn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CASINE, CLONTARF, CO. DUBLIN. 
HIS building was erected by the Earl of CHaRLEMONT, 
who was Commander-in-Chief of the Irish Volun- 


teers. It stands in the grounds of Marino, Clontarf, now 


the property of the Christian Brothers. There is some 
danger of its having to be demolished some time in the 
near future, as the lease of the ground on which it stands, 
and which is the property of the Corporation of Dublin, 
will soon expire, and when that happens the site will, 
in all likelihood, be used for building purposes by the 
city authorities (the owners). 

The architect was Sir Winuiam CHAMBERS, and the 
drawings we reproduce, which were submitted by Mr. 
©Cyrit Krere, ‘‘ Dubline,’’ were awarded the prize for 
April in The Architect Students’ Sketching and Measur- 
ing Club. 


* §. L. Poole, Medieval Tonns : Cairo. 
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NIEUPORT-VILLE, THIELT, TERMONDE, 
AERSCHOT, HERENTHALS, &c. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A DART-ABOUT TOUR WITH A 
BELGIAN ‘ SEASON.” 


By Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


OT having renewed our acquaintance with Termonde 
N since the beginning of 1887, with which architectural 
jewel-casket we had pleasant memories, we deliberately in- 
cluded it in a recent zigzag jaunt (with a five-day season 
ticket) in Belgium. 

Perhaps zigzag hardly conveys an adequate idea of our 
outing, which we had undertaken with the intention of re- 
visiting towns favourite with us from twenty-five to thirty 
years ago, and of getting in a few ‘‘new”’ ones into the 
bargain. As far as possible we succeeded in going over little 
ground already covered, but in * getting there,’ in most 
cases, by new routes. This we were enabled to do with the 
aid of a large railway map of Belgium on geographical lines 
(now out of print, and replaced by an almost misleading 
“ straight-line’? map on a much smaller scale and quite 
useless for our purpose). Our old map is heavily scored with 
a thick line along the routes already covered, and the towns 
and villages visited underlined, which materially helps us in 
planning tours in that country. 

Our route lay by ‘“‘light railway ’’ from Ostende to 
Furnes, via Nieuport-Ville; thence by State railway with 
our five-day ‘‘season’’ to Dixmude, Thielt, Courtrai, 
Audenaerde, Renaix, Alost, Termonde, Malines, and va 
Antwerp to Herenthals, Aerschot, Lierre, and back to Ant- 
werp ; thence to St. Nicolas (where our ‘‘ season ”” expired), 
Ghent, Bruges, Zandvoorde, Ostende, Ghistelles, and back 
to Bruges. Thence next afternoon, by train, via Thourout 
and Roulers, to Ypres; next day to Hazebrouck, and the 
following day to Maidstone, via Calais and Dover, and 
“home ’’ by Croydon. 

As per our custom when touring abroad, we were off early 
from Ostende—7.30 a.m.—by light railway (from alongside 
the town station) for Nieuport-Ville, along the straggling 
road parallel with the Digne, passing through Middelkerke 
and Westende, the middle and western sites of the property 
of the old Abbaye des Dunes, the eastern end of which was 
close to Ostende. ‘The driver of the steam tram—for such it 
is—operated almost unceasingly on the motor horn and it 
almost got on our nerves after an hour of it. On alighting, 
we passed over the boulders—glorified cobbles '—to the pic- 
turesque square, where on the further side the handsome 
Halles, with its bold set of cusped arches, harmonises so well 
with the square and lofty slender tower. Close to, with the 
entrance reached under a group of trees, is the most interest- 
ing Gothic church imaginable, but with a heavy and un- 
gainly low square Renaissance tower on its north side. In 
the interior some unusual ‘ blind tracery ’’ and blind arches 
appear on the walls of the turrets ; at the crossing, a rood loft, 
and construction: items in the way of monuments and brick- 
traceried and other windows, call for a place in an architect’s 
note-book. 

The hospital and its chapel, the town hall, the post office, 
and one or two other interesting specimens, all near together, 
deserve more than the passing attention of the visitor. 

In about another hour, after passing through Nieuport- 
Bains, we reached Furnes, with its monument-lined Grande 
Place. Our fellow-passengers for this run, right up to the 
branch for La Panne, were a noisy and redolent crew of 
fishermen and boys, some in sabots, some barefooted, with 
sacks of some mysterious stuff, and baskets and network 
bags of fish! Being the end of July, we had taken up our 
position on the outside platform at the end of the train, for 
the atmosphere from the inside when the door was opened 
and after they left was terrible, and the floor still worse, in 
spite of warnings not to offend ! 

Since our last visit to Furnes, some twenty-seven years 
ago, the transept of St. Walburge’s Church has been built, 
but the dilapidated stone west doorway is boarded off at a 
respectful distance, and there is no nave. St. Nicolas’s 
Church, more remarkable for its huge tower than for the 
disappointing architecture of the church itself, is close at 
hand on the other side of the square. The charming town 
hall and belfry, two Bruges-style gables, and a delightful 
turret cluster together near St. Walburge’s, and there is an 
apsed chapel-like structure at the rear of the belfry, visible 
from the recreation ground alongside the site of the nave of 
St. Walburge’s. 

Near the square is a hostel boasting an honoured and 


? 


historical name, the ‘‘ Noble Rose’’; but a recent lawsuit 
has shown that it is not entitled to the name. 

The two corners of the square, as one comes into it from 
the station, are of great architectural interest, as also the 
house in another corner with an arcading open to the Place. 

Our next halt, now using our ‘‘ season,’’ was Dixmude, 
with which place we were disappointed, though we were well 
rewarded by the majestic church with its wonderful screen. 
The town hall is modern, and as the original plans were 
stolen much of the design was copied from the handsome 
new one at St. Nicolas, designed by a pupil of the cele- 
brated Ghent ‘‘ School of St. Luke.’’ 

The time-tables revealed the fact that we could not get 
beyond Deynze that night, though it was only five o’clock 
when we had done with Dixmude; so we elected to stop 
short at Thielt, a place we had long wanted to see, and we 
congratulate ourselves on having done so. 

There is a horse tram from the station to the town’s 
Grande Place, along a tedious mile of nondescript half-town, 
half-village street; we had to walk it, and met the vehicle 
on its way to the station. When we got to the entrance of 
the small, irregularly-shaped Place, what purported (vide 
Baedeker) to be our hotel faced us. However, we suddenly 
became aware of the existence of a singularly picturesque 
isolated belfry a few paces away, and made for it first, a 
sweet little chime at that moment clanging out a merry tune 
for half-past eight. This was so delightful a surprise that 
we put down our hand luggage and listened. When it. was 
over we at once made for the ‘‘ Plume d’Or ”’ (the ‘‘ Plume ”’ 
in Baedeker), but we were disconcerted to find that it was no 
longer a hotel, but only a cafe; however, the good people re- 
ferred us to the ‘‘ Espérance,’’ a few steps further down, 
opposite the Belfry, and said they would be grateful if we 
made it known that the ‘‘ Plume ’”’ no longer took in guests, 
as they had been obliged to turn away a number of intend- 
ing visitors. We found ourselves very comfortable at the 
‘« Hspérance,’’ and the people quite charming and most 
attentive to our requirements, even putting themselves out, 
as it was a Saturday night and the shops closed, to fetch us 
during our supper some picture-cards of the Belfry and 
of any other monuments the town might possess, as we were 
off again soon after early service at the church next morning. 

The Belfry has a little arcading round three sides and 
the caretaker’s rooms over the arches. It is not very lofty, 
but it is elegant, and has a cluster of bells in the open just 
under the finishing roof of the quaint spire. The chimes 
play every quarter of an hour, and at 10.50 p.m. the curfew 
rings out for a few minutes, as all cafés and similar esta- 
blishments have to be closed and lights out by eleven, under 
penalty of a fine. 

Next morning to early service in the interesting long and 
wide church. The tower is central and octagonal, with very 
lofty slated spire. After breakfast and a daylight examina- 
tion of the Belfry, we took the horse tram to the station to 
train to Courtrai. At Deynze we had to change, but un- 
fortunately no time was given us to get into the town (or 
large village) to see its two fine churches, one of which has 
much pre-Gothic work. 

A few minutes before reaching Courtrai our train passed 
close to a gigantic Byzantine tower (surmounted by a Renais- 
sance fléche) at Harlebeke. The tower has many storeys with 
pairs of small double lights in each under a round arch, and 
the effect is most striking. We were able to get some cards 
at Courtrai in the course of our explorations, but, to our sur- 
prise and discomfiture, none of Harlebeke’s grand tower. 
But we secured some of the old barracks, near the post office, 
and of the sweet little weigh-house near the stiffly-restored 
town hall. 

Presently we were en route again to Sottegem (passing 
Audenaerde), where there is a visit-worthy Gothic church 
with a Renaissance small tower with chime in the open; 
and then returned to Audenaerde for the night, to renew our 
acquaintance with the place after an absence of twenty-five 
years. Next morning, after photographing and buying 
cards, our itinerary lay via Sottegem (by another route) to 
Alost, taking in Renaix, which we saw last in 1880, and 
where our friend Mr. Henri Geirnaert, of Ghent, a former 
pupil of St. Luke’s School there, had recently restored the 
crypt of the great church. 

There is not much to see at Renaix, which we reached 
through lovely country, especially pretty at Marie-Louise, 
whence a general view of the town may be obtained. The 
broad road from the station at Renaix leads at the bifurca- 
tion, some ten minutes’ walk away, to the right and down 
hill, to the fine church of St. Hermes, with its graceful 
steeple, gabled and crocketted south aisle with rich traceried 
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windows and crypt, which is worth seeing. A few steps off, 
before reaching St. Hermes, is the dilapidated St. Martin’s 
Church, now a timber store, with Early Gothic tower at the 
west end. A new church to the Saint, of exceptional excel- 
lence internally but nothing much to look at outside, has 
been built nearer the station. The town hall, in the corner 
of the Grande Place that lies a few yards off the main street, 
is unpretentious, with a little bell turret. 

Our train Alostwards passed up a steep gradient and 
through wooded country to Sottegem, but flatter nearer Alost, 
with interesting churches en route. At the Hotel des 
Arcades, at Alost, alongside the station, we had time for a 
snack before our train on to Termonde. There were great 
engineering works in progress here, the raising of the track 
being in progress in order to enable vehicular cross traffic 
not to be impeded. Before we reached Termonde the graceful 


Norman central-towered church, with lofty spire, of 
Audegem came into view. It must have been quite thirty 
years since we had seen it last and sketched it. The road 


from the station at Termonde to the Grande Place seemed 
longer than what we remembered it to have been. At the 
bend a huge red-brick and blue-stone stiff Gothic church with 
twin steeples, built by the Benedictines, met our gaze. It is 
absolutely out of keeping and proportion with anything in 
this charming town; it is aggressive and we might almost 
say vulgarly self-advertising. At last we reached the Grande 
Place—the smallest in Belgium—but to our horror and dis- 
may we found that the fine old and browned Renaissance 
stone gable, just the other side of the town hall’s charming 
belfry, had been pulled down, and a brand new stiff Gothic 
flaring white one erected in its place. 

What can the ‘‘ Commission Royale des Monuments ”’ 
have been about to allow such an outrage to be perpetrated ? 
A body, too, that is such a stickler in its requirements with 
regard to even new stained-glass windows or paintings for 
churches. 

Some ‘‘ restoration ’’ was going on at the interesting old 
church near, with its curious octagonal central tower; and 
after what has been done at the town hall we confess to 
feeling anxious and sceptical. 

Our train to Malines was twenty-four minutes late start- 
ing, having to await the previous passage of the Cologne 
express from Ostende; however, we did the finest piece of 
hustling that has been done for many a long day by ‘‘ slow ”’ 
train on the Belgian railways, and reached Malines, 
nominally an hour’s run by ‘‘slow,’”’ at the stipulated 
minute. It was magnificent ! 

One disappointment we had in Malines, which city we 
know very well, was that we were unable to get a picture-card 
of Notre-Dame Church, whose grand apse is such a striking 
feature from the bridge between the station and the Grande 
Place. The remnant of the beautiful old house just beyond 
the picturesque Halles has made room for a vast structure 
(out of all proportion to the other buildings on the Square), 
with detail and design closely akin to that of the Gothic part 
of Ghent town hall. It is the future central post office, but 
the interior will not be ready for another year and a half, 
though the exterior is finished. 

Next morning, after changing at Antwerp, we alighted in 
a part of Belgium obviously under Dutch influence archi- 
tecturally, and where we had never been before—Herenthals, 
where, to get to the centre of the straggling town, we had to 
follow the line of the ubiquitous steam tram, through a long 
winding street of low poor houses, almost an unbroken line of 
roof from end to end. The Place is the very wide finish to a 
wide street. A small isolated town hall, with its old roof 
undergoing renewal, and its small louvres giving place to 
three huge ones with heavy three-cusped arches on their 
fronts, and a lofty chime-crowned octagonal turret and stepped 
end gable of dark red and white stone in effective lines—gable 
and turret being ornamented at frequent stages by tiny arcad- 
ing—stands at the lower end of the square and close to the 
street we emerged from. Turning to the right, the first street 
on the right brought us to the imposing rich Gothic church 
with lofty steeple, but minus the apse (burned down one 
hundred years ago). Internally there is a good deal of con- 
structional curiosity to be noticed, including, on the turret 


‘ ? 


from the north choir aisle, an elongated bracket represénting , 


a diminutive man on his back, kicking and throwing up his 
hands. In a chapel in that aisle is a perfectly preserved oak 
carved altar-piece of the late fifteenth century or early six- 
teenth, with a vast number of small figures, and the tabernacle 
work is exquisite. 

Our next move was to Aerschot, whose huge church and 
colossal steeple are so impressive. The screen there was dis- 
appointingly poor after Dixmude, and the Crucifixion group 
above it but a feeble modern imitation of the work below. 


The fine old paintings in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel should 
be noted. The whole interior has been ‘‘ skinned,’’ revealing 


the red brick and white stone lines right up to the roof, as also — 


Now 


alarming rents or deep cracks all over the surface. 


money is wanted to make the whole safe and restore the 


pointing. The window tracery and the outside aisles are 
very fine, as also are the long narrow choir windows. 

On our way thence to Lierre we caught sight of another 
grand church, with lofty tower and spire rising majestically 
from the summit of a hill at a short distance from the railway. 
Unfortunately we did not know of it before leaving Antwerp 
in the morning, or we should have made a point of alighting 


and of passing a night there rather than at Antwerp. — 
would have enabled us to do so, but we were — 


) 


Our “season 
due at Ghent by appointment on a certain day, and had 


planned our tour accordingly. This fine church on the hill ~ 


is that of Heyst-op-den-Berg. ; 

We were late arriving at Lierre, and had to hasten to get 
to St. Gomaere’s great church, for it closed at 7 p.m. The 
screen there is more pleasing than Dixmude’s, for it is less 
crowded with foliage, and is not quite so ‘‘ cut up,”’ and is of 
better proportions to the church enshrining it. 

Hastening stationwards across the Grande Place, we 
scrutinised the eighteenth-century town hall, with its elegant 
tower of 1369, the several old houses on the square—a tall 
stone one reminding us of a smaller one in the Rue d’ Argent 
at Bruges, close to the cathedral—an old wrought-iron sign, 
and two old chapels near the town hall and church. 

The trams that took us from Antwerp station to our abode 
for the night opposite the Pays de Waes station cannot be 
favourably criticised. The cars are ridiculously short and 
light, are driven at a furious pace, and plunge up and down 
disgracefully. Only at notoriously dangerous corners do the 
drivers slacken speed, all other corners being negotiated far 
too fast, and the cars are stopped and started with quite 
terrific suddenness. Such reckless driving would not be 
tolerated in England. 

A few minutes before we were due to start for St. Nicolas, 
next afternoon, a tramwire of the overhead system snapped 
with a loud report as a car passed the hotel door, and fell 
with loud crackling and shedding of huge flakes of fire as 
the ‘‘arm”’ slipped along the falling end. The passengers 
and passers-by stampeded but were, luckily, uninjured. 

The conductor immediately rushed in to the telephone at 
the hotel and the current was cut off within three minutes, and 
in just a little over five a staff of repairers was at work on the 
break, and when the two ends were temporarily adjusted the 
current was turned on again, and the string of cars waiting to 
go to the Steen were driven onwards to well clear of the break 
by lowering the ‘‘arm’’ there momentarily, and were thus 
able to continue their journey. We left the men at work, 
surrounded by a gaping and interested crowd, many of whom 
were in blue smocks and sabots. What a subject they had now 
for café gossip ! 

St. Nicolas, where we gave up our ‘‘ season ’’ in return for 
the 5 francs deposit (having actually saved 2s. 6d. in train 
fares), as we were going no further that night, and our five 
days expired at midnight, has, besides its handsome town 
hall, an interesting old church with octagonal central tower 
and spire, a fine browned stone seventeenth-century house, a 
museum, and the post-office almost next door, all close to- 
gether on the square on which our hotel looked; also a nice 
house with an old turret and charming grounds belonging to 
the venerable doyen, and a little park near the station, with 
some handsome new shops in the immediate vicinity. 

As to Ghent, where we stayed two nights with some 
friends, we need mention only one or two items—the new 
post office, taking up half the side of the Marché aux Grains, 
opposite to St. Nicolas’s Church, with its extraordinary clock- 
tower peering over the roof from somewhere behind and its 
stiff fagade towards the canal, in sharp contrast to the Maison 
des Bateliers and old houses adjacent, is now finished ex- 
ternally, and is probably now in use. 
Renaissance gables have vanished to make way for the con- 
cern, and the narrow Rue de 1l’Etoile has been wiped out. 
Alongside the building is the heavy and wide stone bridge, 
with a hideous hump in the middle for barges to pass under, 
and, on the further side, the ancient Sacristy of St. Michael’s 
Church has gone, as also the Curé’s house which adjoined 
The quay passes through an arch under the bridge, and is 
approached therefrom by a flight of steps. 

The annual exhibition of St. Luke’s School, in the Rue 
d’Angleterre, near St. Michael’s Church, was open when 
we were there, and we were most struck by the heraldic 
designs and the freehand sketches of architectural tit-bits 
(including the town hall turret of Lierre) on half-sheets of 
paper of various hues and sizes and styles. 


Some charming old — 
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On Bruges we need not expatiate, but will say that we 
were met, by appointment, by the genial proprietor of the 
Zandvoorde Brick and Tile Works, to which we motored in 
his luxurious auto-landau, and were shown over them and 
the various methods of manufacture and baking, and the 
furnaces, on top of which we stood and looked down through 
one of the little stoke-openings into the miniature inferno 
below. After lunch at Ostende, barely a mile from Zand- 
yoorde, we motored to Ghistelles and saw and photographed 
the church there, whose lofty spire has been restored in bright 
yellow brick ! 

On to the new and immense ‘‘ Hospice St. Julien,’”’ outside 
Bruges, a few hundred yards from the Porte Maréchale there. 
It is designed by Mr. Coomans, of Ypres, in the Bruges style, 
and has been erected in the pink bricks produced at Zand- 
yoorde, which are so deservedly popular. The firm had to 
supply by mid-July (the order was received at the beginning 
of April) the huge total of 123 million bricks for the structure, 
which was in progress while the supplies were being delivered, 
and nearly complete at our visit on August 1. This big order 
was executed in addition to others in hand (some for Eng- 
land) to the extent of over four more million. We motored 
back to our meeting-place, and, after a short stroll round by 
and inside Notre-Dame (to see the restorations in progress) 
and the Dijver, parted company. 

At ten o'clock next morning we were at the parish church 
of our early days in Bruges—St. Walburge’s—where the 
singing has terribly deteriorated of late years. In the after- 
noon to Ypres, where we met crowds making for the trains 
after their witnessing a great historical and jubilee pro- 
cession commemorating the 525th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of the city. 

Our old hotel of 1880 is now a private house, but we 
found a comfortable one near the station. Next morning the 
Kermesse began, and we plied our kodak energetically. Late 
in the afternoon we trained to Hazebrouck, passing 
Poperinghe and Vlamertinghe churches, with their massive 
and superb towers, in close proximity to the line. 

French soil was at length reached, the Customs officer being 
uncertain for a while whether he ought not to keep back a few 
of our picture-card packets, they being so suspiciously 
numerous as to make him surmise we were in the stationery 
trade! 

~The steeple of Hazebrouck Church is handsome, and 
near it is a nice-looking two-gabled Renaissance structure. 
The Grande Place, atrociously paved, is oblong and large, 
approached from the station side of the town by steps through 
an arch between the town hall and the prison and other 
municipal buildings, with a fine colonnade running along 
their fronts to the Place. A few years ago there was a charm- 
ing little Préfecture, with wrought-iron gates; but building 
and gates have vanished in favour of a much-painted very 
French “ Joli Villa” affair, with very poor cast-iron gates. 

The rest of the journey was via St. Omer, with its two 
amazing churches, to Dover, whence, after much deliberation 
over time-tables and fares—whether it should be Guildford or 
Maidstone for the night—we definitely made for Maidstone, 
and put up, like Pepys, at the ‘‘ Bell.’ Of course, the 
weather failed us next morning, and our twelve photos were 
all under-exposed owing to the bad light and heavy overcast- 
ness, which turned to drizzle, which lasted till our arrival in 
the evening at East Croydon, where it came on to rain in 
grim earnest, while we were making our way to West Croydon 
Station, twenty minutes walk, in order to train ‘‘ home.” 

We were delighted with Maidstone, where we had never 
been but often planned to go, so that was the chief reason of 
our selecting our last night to be there rather than at Guild- 
ford, which we know and love so well. And the scenery and 
antiquities between Maidstone and Paddockwood were a de- 
lightful finish to a delightful tour. 


ROMAN BOAT DISCOVERED ON NEW 
COUNTY HALL SITE. 


N the course of excavations on the site of the new L.C.C. 
county hall a discovery was made a short time back of 
which the Local Government Records and Museums Com- 
mittee now report that the importance from an historical 
and archeological point of view can hardly be over- 
estimated. The principal feature of the discovery 
consists of a Roman boat. As this is a unique example 
of such a find in Britain it is of greater interest even than the 
clinker-built boat of King Alfred’s time, discovered at 
Walthamstow a few years ago, and of other Viking boats found 
in various parts of the kingdom. A considerable portion of 
the vessel, which is of oak, is still covered, and until the earth 
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is removed it will not be possible to ascertain its exact size, 
but so far as can be judged the vessel would seem to be about 
50 feet long and 16 feet beam. Several articles were found 
in the boat, comprising some sherds of Roman pottery, bones, 
iron nails, glass gaming buttons, iron-studded soles of foot- 
wear, a coin of Tetricus in Gaul (268-273), a coin of Carausius 
in Britain (286-293), which is stated by the keeper of coins at 
the British Museum to be of date 290 or 291, and a coin of 
Allectus in Britain (293-296), and these objects are stated by 
the authorities of the geological museum to be the safest 
evidence .as to the age of the boat, which may therefore be 
assigned to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century a.p. Dr. C. H. Read, keeper of the department of 
British and Medieval antiquities at the British Museum, 
who has examined the boat, points out that the discovery is of 
special interest and value as having been made on the Council’s 
own property on what must have been the bank of the river 
in Roman times, and expresses the opinion that the vessel is 
capable of preservation. 

The committee are strongly of opinion that this interesting 
and valuable relic of a former period of London history should 
be carefully preserved as an important item of London 
antiquities. The boat, if preserved in’a suitable position for 
exhibition, will prove a valuable acquisition for London, and 
the example which the Council is enabled to set will probably 
not be lost upon other authorities. 

They are advised that the relic should be housed in a 
building of the Dutch barn type, since the open air will be the 
best situation for it, and that a screen of wire netting should 
be placed round the exhibit to prevent damage by relic hunters. 
They are of opinion that, eventually, the boat should be 
housed on a site in the vicinity of the new county hall, but for 
the next few years a suitable site can be found for it either in 
the open space behind the Horniman Museum or in the Horni- 
man Gardens, where it will attract the attention of visitors 
and form an exhibit of the highest value. The estimated cost 
of the removal and carriage of the boat and the provision of a 
suitable shed is 2001. There is no provision in the annual 
maintenance estimates for this expenditure, and they have 
asked the Finance Committee to submit a special maintenance 
estimate of 2001. to cover the cost of the necessary works and 
the provision and fitting up of the shed. 


A DU MAURIER EXHIBITION. 


T the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W., there is 
A now on exhibition a collection of over one hundred and 
fifty drawings by the late George du Maurier. A strong 
connecting link runs through them, inasmuch as they have 
»een selected with a view to illustrating ‘‘society’’ in late 
Victorian times. This fact necessitated the exclusion of 
work on which the chances of the continuance of the artist’s 
reputation with the rising generation must chiefly rest. 
Du Maurier, who joined the staff of Punch in 1864, was 
producing work as recently as 1896. Yet the weekly carica- 
dures, if we may so call his contributions to the great 
laughter-maker, were by their character perhaps intended 
for the moment rather than for the future. Of a somewhat 
different intention were his illustrations to ‘‘ Trilby,” a book 
which makes as strong an appeal to-day as it did on the day 
of its production. Fortunately the line was not so tightly 
drawn by the organisers of the present exhibition as to 
exclude two small studies for the ‘‘ Trilby’’ illustrations, 
and with these the visitor must rest content. They possess @ 
spontaneity missing in the three illustrations to ‘‘ Esmond ”’ 
which are also shown. ‘These book illustrations have the 
advantage of a literary interest as compared with the chiefly 
topical interést of the remaining drawings. There are, how- 
ever, besides those just mentioned, at least two works which 
make a direct appeal independent of their letterpress. 
Neither of them is illustrating a joke; one is called ‘‘ A 
Fantasy ’’ and the other is ‘‘ At the Piano.’’ These two afford 
a welcome change to the delicate humour which surrounds 
them. The first is a delightfully grouped composition, 1 
which perfect balance combined with the homely refinement 
of the sitters produces a most pleasing tout ensemble. The 
second shows a lady sitting at a piano conjuring up pictures 
of young children. It is said to be a portrait group of the Du 
Maurier family ; if so this accounts for the substantiality of 
the imagined shapes. Another drawing which needs no 
humour to reinforce it is ‘‘ La Procession Dinatoire’’ ; here 
the descending couples are arranged with great decorative 
skill. 


The exhibition however is, as we have already said, 
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intended to show the foibles of late Victorian society. The 
drawings range between the years 1874 and 1894. A good 


number of them relate to the esthetic craze of thirty years 
ago. Mr. Du Maurier waged merciless war against its most 
advanced disciples, who were, however, not altogether to be 
blamed for the violence of their reaction against previously 
accepted standards. The Punch artist hoped, no doubt, to 
kill their eccentricities by ridicule; yet it is whispered that 
he actually encouraged the movement. Mr. F. Anstey, in his 
appreciation in the catalogue, remarks that Du Maurier 
was the first to note the rise of the wsthetic school, and, he 
says, ‘‘no other living artist could have exposed the extra- 
vagances and affectations of its typical votaries, the ineffable 
Maudle, Prigsby and Jellaby Postlethwaite, with such deli- 
cately effective ridicule.’’ Closely allied to these were the 
Chinamaniacs, a young follower of which body is shown 
crying because he had been given his cod-liver oil out of a 
plain white mug. Then he was unsparing of snobs, 
nouveaux riches and toadies. Mingled with all these are 
drawings which have a humour as rich and apropos to-day 
as they had when first produced. It must be confessed that 
the exhibition suffers especially from a lack of variety in the 
types shown and from the difficulty of enjoying a hundred 
and fifty jokes fired off in rapid succession. The second was 
inevitable, while as to the first Du Maurier was careful to 
keep within his limitations by not straying for subjects far 
afield from the set in which he moved. Each drawing repays 
careful attention, for each was prepared with elaboration, 
and this it is difficult to give under the present conditions. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING ACT, 1909.* 


EW measures affecting public health have awakened more 
widespread interest among all persons interested in 
Local Government than the Housing and Town Planning Act 
passed last year. It survived all the trying ordeals incidental 
to party government, and by mutual concession and com- 
promise has been placed on the Statute Book in a form little 
differing from that in which the Bill was originally intro- 
duced. Fortunately, our public health legislation has hitherto 
escaped much of the virus of party animus. Since Disraeli’s 
famous parody on the Scriptural seer, ‘‘ Sanitas, Sanitatum 
omnia Sanitas,’’ in 1875, each party has vied with the other 
in legislative efforts to improve the health of the people. The 
Public Health Act of that year is the sure foundation on 
which all subsequent legislation has been based, and remains 
the Health Charter of our Constitution. 

While it may be true that people cannot be made sober by 
Act of Parliament, the experience of the past thirty-five years 
indicates that they certainly can be made healthier by that 
means. Indeed, looking at the reduction in the death rate and 
that of zymotic diseases, and without casting any aspersion 
on a noble profession, it is probably not too much to claim 
that Parliament in the last generation has saved more lives 
and prevented more sickness than all the doctors from Hippo- 
crates to Sir Lauder Brunton. And this has occurred at a 
time when rural life, with all its healthy features, was declin- 
ing, and towns growing in magnitude with startling rapidity. 
Had the town rate of mortality at the middle of the last cen- 
tury continued to the present time, it is appalling to contem- 
plate what a harvest death would now be reaping in our 
cities. And in acknowledging the admirable work of the 
leading sanitarians of to-day, a word of appreciation is due 
to those pioneers of forty or fifty years ago—Sir E. Chadwick, 
Sir B. W. Richardson, Lord Shaftesbury, and others—to 
aa zeal and pertinacity the first legislative efforts were 

ue. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909, although 
containing many new features, is, to a large extent, merely 
the dotting of the i’s and crossing of the t’s of previous enact- 
ments, particularly the various Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts. 

It is divided into four parts :— 

The first confers powers to improve existing buildings and 
to secure new dwellings for the working classes, and is an 
extension of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 

The second contains the important novel provisions with 
respect to town planning. 

The third requires county councils to appoint medical 
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officers and to establish county public health and housing com- 
mittees, and to assist building societies. 

The fourth contains protective clauses for commons, open 
spaces and land near royal palaces and parks, and provide 
for the repeal of certain enactments rendered obsolete by the 
Act, but for the purposes of this paper the author prefers to 
deal with the Act under four prominent aspects, which he will 
describe as the destructive, the constructive, the ideal, and 
the administrative. 

In this is included all the sections dealing with improve- 
ment schemes and reconstruction schemes under Parts 1 and 2 
of the principal Act, the demolition of obstructive buildings, 
and the inspection of the district required by the Act. All of 
these aim at the destruction of existing conditions and form a 
most important feature. The first notable change is that of 
increasing the liability of owners by the condition that there 
is an implied contract with the tenant that all houses let after 
the passing of the Act at rental values—in London not exceed- 
ing 40/., in towns with a population of 50,000 and yee 
20!., and elsewhere 16/.—are reasonably fit for habitation at 
the commencement of the tenancy, and must be kept so. A 
similar clause existed in the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, but the limits of rent have been considerably raised. 
Why there should be any limit is difficult to determine, and | 
limiting the liability to houses let after the passing of the Act 
seems somewhat unreasonable. 

The sections of the principal Act for the clearance of large 
unhealthy areas in urban districts are considerably strength- 
ened, and on the clearance of a slum area there is an obliga-_ 
tion on the local authority to provide an improvement scheme 
or re-house the persons displaced. Cellar dwellings are also 
defined as dwelling houses, and made subject to regulations, — 
and by-laws applicable to houses let in lodgings can now be 
enforced on the owners. Obstructive buildings and back-to- 
back dwellings are also dealt with. In the former case addi- 
tional powers are given for demolition, and the latter, which 
are such a serious blot in many of our northern towns, may 
not be erected except the medical officer of health certifies” 
that all habitable rooms are effectively ventilated. 

The procedure for closing order and demolition of unfit 
houses is made much more drastic. Instead of the long and 
tedious process with which many of us are familiar, the local 
authority is now made the judge as to the fitness of premises | 
for human occupation—subject to the right of appeal to the 
Local Government Board. A closing order will now become 
operative within fourteen days of the service of the notice, 
without the necessity for any magisterial proceedings. 
Similarly, in the case of demolition orders, the local authority, 
subject to appeal to the Local Government Board, can act 
summarily. These powers should, of course, be exercised with 
tact and discretion, but the simplicity of the procedure is a _ 
great advance on the former cumbrous and unsatisfactory | 
method. 

Systematic inspection to enforce the Act is made com-— 
pulsory on local authorities under section 17, and can also 
be exercised by landlords and their agents. The Local Govern- 
ment Board may prescribe a form of record for the results of © 
inspections carried out by the local authority, and it is to be 
hoped they will do so, as in many districts they are likely to be - 
of a perfunctory nature. . 

My friend, Alderman Thompson, the chairman of the 
National Housing Council, is of opinion that ‘‘ inspection is” 
the essential foundation of all housing work,’ and doubtless 
he is right ; but with the meagre and ill-paid staff at the dis- 
posal of so many authorities, the kind of inspection he con- 
templates is out of the question. Nevertheless, sufficient has © 
been indicated to show that local authorities are now in-— 
vested with wide powers for dealing with insanitary con- 
ditions which extend far beyond the old conception of 
“remedying a nuisance.’’ There is no longer any necessity 
to prove a statutory nuisance to close a dwelling as unfit for 
human habitation. The broader and more common-sense view. 
has been taken, that any circumstance or combination of cir- 
cumstances which causes a dwelling to be prejudicial to the 
health of its inmates or other members of the community is, 
ipso facto, a sufficient reason for the governing body’s inter- 
ference. This would probably have appeared high-handed to 
the last generation, but public opinions move quickly ; now 
more than ever is ‘‘ Salus populi suprema lex.”’ 

Having dealt with what I have termed the destructive — 
feature of the Act, we now come to the no less important 
clauses dealing with the provision of new dwellings, and here ~ 
again, in the main, the Act is an amplification and extension 
of Part IIT. of the 1890 enactment. 

So far as rural districts are concerned, Part III. of the 
1890 Act has been an abject failure. In the course of twenty 
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years scarcely more cottages have been built under the Act in 
rural districts. The causes of its failure are familiar to most 
of us—adoptive nature of Act, cumbrous and costly procedure, 
early repayment of loans, absence of compulsory powers for 
the purchase of land, hostility of county councils. All these 
and many other reasons sufficiently account for it. In towns, 
of course, much in the way of housing has been carried out— 
some wisely, some otherwise. 

The Act of 1909 sweeps away all limitations and restric- 
tions, so far as rural districts were concerned. It is operative 
throughout the country. Land may be compulsorily acquired, 
streets may be made, loans for land may be extended to 
eighty years, on buildings to fifty years. Co-operative and 
other societies may be financed, and in every way facilities 
are provided for any local authority to carry out this part of 
the Act. 
~The Act does not say that it is the duty of local authorities 
to provide houses for the people, but it does imply that it is 
the duty of every local authority to see that every human being 
in their area is properly housed, and that, failing any 
deficiency being provided by private enterprise, it shall be 
supplied by them. 

Without going into the vexed question of the proper limits 
of municipal work, it may be admitted that prima facie dwell- 
ings can be better provided by private enterprise than by a 
local authority. In towns the law of supply and demand 
roughly brings about a supply of houses when they are needed. 
Builders build for profit, and the larger wages prevalent in 
towns are sufficient to return a reasonable interest on their 
outlay. In many rural districts it is different. The rent an 
ordinary agricultural labourer can afford to pay out of his 
scanty earnings may be taken at 2s. 6d. a week, or 61. 10s. a 
year. After deducting for rates and other outgoings, the 
owner of the house would receive no more than 5]. a year, or 
sufficient to pay 5/. per cent. interest on an outlay of 100I. 
Now, we know that 100]. is not sufficient to decently house a 
labourer and his family. Hence, in such places as I have 
indicated the law of supply and demand will never solve the 
housing question. It is true that many benevolent landlords 
build excellent cottages for their tenants which pay them a 
bare return on their outlay ; but these are exceptional cases. 
What, then, is the alternative? Even philanthropic or co- 
operative building societies cannot be carried on at a loss, and 
if it is a good thing for the nation to keep a race of sturdy 
peasantry on the soil, it seems fair that the nation should pay 
for it. Most of us are agreed that the depopulation of the 
countryside is a deplorable fact, and that the hovels in which 
some of the poor are forced to live are a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion ; but we hesitate about collective action. There is no such 
hesitation if it is a matter of a hospital, an infirmary, or 
workhouse ; yet it is possible that the provision of decent cot- 
tages might sometimes render these institutions unnecessary. 

Let us take a concrete case (and there are many such in 
the country) of a dozen squalid cottages—hotbeds of diphtheria 
and typhoid fever—which the local authority hesitate to close 
because there are no others. They have built a fine isolation 
hospital at a cost of 5,000/., and run it at a cost of 1,0001. a 
year; in which there is generally an inmate from these cot- 
tages, costing the ratepayers about 15]. a head. Supposing, 
under this Act, the council determine to close the hovels and 
build twelve decent cottages at a cost of 2,0001. 
extended period for loans the repayments would work out at 
about 100/. per annum, to which should be added 251. for rates 
and outgoings, making a total of 125]. per annum. Against 
this the rents at 2s. 6d. per week would produce 78I. a year, 
a present net loss of 47]. a year; though at the end of the 
period of repayment this would be conyerted into a profit of 
about the same amount. The net result would be that for an 
outlay of 47]. a year a fever-stricken slum would be abolished 
and fifty persons healthily housed ; it is also reasonable to 
suppose that there would be more vacant beds in the hospital 
and infirmary, and the working power of the cottagers con- 
siderably increased, so that they are less likely to be appli- 
cants for Poor Law relief. It is not improbable that even 47]. 
a year would be a high price to pay for such advantages in 
many poor districts, and in such cases, regarding the question 
as an Imperial one, the Treasury might reasonably be asked 
to make good any loss beyond, say, a halfpenny rate. 

On the other hand, it will be allowed that there are many 
tural districts where no loss need be anticipated—mechanics in 
such places are equally in need of sufficient housing as agri- 
cultural labourers, and are able and willing to pay a rent that 
would be sufficient to cover all outgoings under a housing 
scheme. 

I have dealt somewhat at length on this aspect of the Act 
because rural life is familiar to me, and I am satisfied that 
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urgent steps are needed to prevent the disastrous emigration 
to the great towns, which is among the most fruitful causes of 
unemployment. The re-housing of persons displaced by an 
improvement scheme has already been lightly touched upon. 
The obligation to re-house only takes effect if thirty or more 
persons are displaced under the Housing of Working 
Classes Act, 1903, and the Act under consideration prescribes 
that in London provision shall be made for not less than half 
the population displaced, unless it can be shown that there 
is or will be adequate provision in the immediate vicinity, and 
in other urban districts such accommodation (if any) as shall 
be required by the Local Government Board. 

The most interesting part of the Act to municipal engi- 
neers js unquestionably that relating to town planning. Some 
of the germs of it were contained in the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act of 1907, but the Act of last year is a definite attempt 
to give local authorities a determining voice in the develop- 
ment of their districts. Hitherto our towns have sprung up 
in a sporadic and spasmodic manner, each individual owner 
following his own sweet will as to the direction of streets, the 
class and situation of houses and shops, and the provision of 
open spaces, without any regard to general utility or the 
development of adjacent land. The guiding idea has been 
profit, to provide the maximum of frontage at the minimum of 
outlay, and to crowd as many dwellings on an acre of ground 
as the local by-laws will allow. 

No doubt there are exceptions where a public-spirited land- 
owner has been actuated by more lofty considerations, such as 
the Duke of Devonshire at Eastbourne, Mr. Lever at Port 
Sunlight, &c., but taken as a whole our modern towns have 
sprung up without any guiding central idea or control, and 
as a consequence are unlovely and uninteresting. 

The old towns of the Middle Ages are beautiful, not so 
much for their planning as their quaint architecture. Yet 
even in them there is more form and unity of plan than in the 
modern manufacturing town. Take any of the old cities of 
Flanders or Germany, or our own old towns like York or Win- 
chester ; in all cases there is an unmistakable centre, from 
which all the main thoroughfares radiate. The grand place 
or market place, and the custom in ancient times of each trade 
to inhabit its own quarter of the city help to give that dis. 
tinctive and indescribable charm which we all feel on behold- 
ing them. 

The haphazard growth of the town of to-day is marked by 
miles of mean streets and mean houses. Narrow causeways 
where there should be broad boulevards, acres of ugly and 
expensive macadamised roads where leafy avenues would have 
served so much better, shoddy shops put up ‘‘ on spec’’ where 
there are no customers, and houses dumped in a waste where 
there are no shops. 

Millions of pounds have been spent by municipalities in 
recent years for widening roads, removing obstructive build- 
ings, providing open spaces and recreation grounds—much of 
which could have been avoided if the town had been laid out 
by a central authority in the first instance. Late in the day 
comes these town planning clauses, admittedly an importation 
from Germany, the country par excellence of centralised 
government. They constitute an entirely new departure in 
British legislation, and it will be interesting to see how John 
Bull with his strong views on individual rights takes to them. 
The local authorities to administer the Act are—for London the 
L.C.C., and for the provinces the various town, urban, and 
rural councils, with power to co-operate between each other. 
Schemes may also be prepared by landowners themselves, 
which the local authority has to accept on the fiat of the 
Local Government Board, who in their circular urge the 
various local authorities, and very rightly, to co-operate with 
the landowners. 

The objects of town planning are set forth as for ‘‘ securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience in con- 
nection with the laying out and use of the land or any neigh- 
bouring land.’’ It will be noted that there is no power 
conferred on local authorities to deal with sites already built 
upon; only land, and not buildings, is included in the Act, 
hence the Act is not expected to remedy the errors of the 
past, but rather to prevent their recurrence in suburbs and 
towns of the future. To this object the local authority may 
purchase land either by voluntary agreement or compulsorily 
for a town planning scheme, either within or without their 
area. These are obviously necessary conditions. The success 
of town planning in Germany is mainly due to the fact that 
the municipalities themselves are large landowners, and can 
therefore prescribe the lines of future development. 

The first essential in town planning is traffic requirements ; 
equally needful is the preservation of natural beauty and the 
Our present code 
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of building by-laws is of little use in these respects. At 
present we possess no standard of width for main arterial 
roads, and in many populous districts 36 feet is the utmost 
width that can be enforced, where double that width would 
not be too much. In the Prussian Town Planning Act owners 
of land abutting on streets included in a town extension plan 
are required to give up sufficient land to widen the street to 
85 feet, and to pay the whole cost of its construction. In 
Britain the maximum that can be insisted on without com- 
pensation is 60 feet at Edinburgh and 54 feet at Salford. I 
have since heard that a recent local Act allows 80 feet in 
Liverpool. A planning scheme, however, is to a large extent 
independent of by-laws, and much will depend on the interpre- 
tation which the Local Government Board put on the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘sanitary conditions,’’ ‘‘amenity,’’ and ‘‘ con- 
venience ’’ when schemes are submitted to them. In fact, the 
whole success or failure of this part of the Act hinges on the 
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Local Government Board. No scheme can be initiated without 
their sanction, and they alone have the power to determine its 
minutest details. Perhaps this is inevitable in following a 
German model; but it is somewhat antagonistic to our old 
ideas of local self-government. 

It must be conceded that the Act covers a wide ground in 
defining the things that are to be taken into consideration in — 
formulating a scheme. In addition to the construction of 
streets alluded to, we have the limitation in number, height, 
and character of buildings; the provision of open spaces— 
public or private—the preservation of objects of historic 
interest and natural beauty ; sewerage, lighting, water supply, 
and the removal of obstructive buildings—of course with com- 
pensation; in fact, the word compensation appears with 
somewhat alarming frequency. 

And where does the function of the municipal surveyor 
come in in all this? He is not mentioned at all, but pre- 
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DESIGN FOR A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE.—Herr Karu ZasoxKRTsky, 


sumably, as the adviser of this authority, he is primarily the 
person to decide what is to be the town of the future—the 
prophet who is to project his mind into the coming years, and 
say: Here shall be the town hall, here the cathedral, here the 
markets, the banks, the public buildings; there the factories, 
the pleasant workmen’s cottages, the neat villas embowered in 
verdure. At the end of that long vista of noble trees forming 
a boulevard 100 feet wide (which is at present a cabbage field) 
shall be the central park with its ornamental waters, its 
grottoes, glades and statuary—perchance a statue of the sur- 
veyor himself with a scroll representing the town planning 
scheme in his hand. 


Seriously, town planning on paper is comparatively easy 
work. Readers of Dickens may remember it was carried on 
with great success by Mr. Scadder, who sold building plots 
surrounded by imaginary public buildings, in the city of Eden, 
to Martin Chuzzlewit. There is a certain charm in starting 
with a ‘‘clean slate,’? and in new countries such things are 
possible. Even in continental countries, long used to the 
bureaucratic sway of a centralised system of government, the 
path of the innovator is a comparatively easy one ; but in 
England, with its long traditions of personal rights and local 
self-government, the successful application of the clauses under 
discussion is beset with difficulties. 
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Nevertheless, the success which has attended the efforts of 
Mr. Lever, Mr. George Cadbury, and the Letchworth Garden 
City, is sufficient to show that private individuals can sur- 
mount those difficulties; and what they can do with the 
limited powers at their disposal ought to be capable of achieve- 
ment by municipal bodies armed with the powerful weapons 
the Act has placed in their hands and supported by the 
prestige of the Local Government Board. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) illustrates the first 
prize design, by Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, for the 
Robert Fulton Memorial in Riverside Park, New York, which 
is a fine piece of scenic design for a river entrance to a park 
combined with a monument. The remaining illustrations 
this week are of students’ work for the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) has an article discussing 
the proposed connection of the Rue de Rennes with the Rue du 
Louvre, a problem in the town planning of Paris which 
presses for early solution, and compares the suggestions of 
Baron Haussmann and M. Hénard, the latter of whom advo- 
cates an X-planned bridge as part of this solution. An illus- 
trated article on modern Italian wrought-iron work particu- 
larly refers to the work of MM. Calligaris. A small Parisian 
tenement house, of which M. Jullemier is the architect, is 
also illustrated. 

Il Monitore Tecnico (Milan) in its series of articles on 
the buildings of the Turin Exhibition of next year now 
illustrates the design for the English pavilion, prepared by 
Messrs. Fenoglio, Molli & Salvadori. 

Engineering Record (New York) describes and illustrates 
the new Chicago station of the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway. An interesting article by Professor Wallace C. 
Sabine, of Harvard University, on architectural acoustics 
deals with the effect of ventilation and heating on sound 
transmission. A useful series of diagrams for designing re- 
inforced concrete beams is contributed by Mr. Frank H. 
Carter, designing engineer to the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Architecture in London. 


S1z,—London, the metropolis of the great British Empire, 
has never recognised the noble art of architecture. 

Before the Great Fire in 1666 the eminent architect Inigo 
Jones planned the Royal Palace at Westminster, which was 
never completed with the exception of one of the pavilions (the 
banqueting room at Whitehall). If this fine scheme had 
been carried out London would have possessed the grandest 
royal palace in the world. 

However the usual “‘ penny wise and pound foolish policy ”’ 
wrecked this grand scheme. I believe the original plans are 
still in existence. After London was destroyed by the Great 
Fire Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
made plans for the rebuilding of London from the Cathedral 
to the village of Charing. This magnificent scheme shared 
the same fate as the Royal Palace at Westminster. In the 
early seventies of last century, when the building of Govern- 
ment offices was contemplated, Frederick Sang submitted his 
scheme of “‘ the Westminster improvements and concentration 
of Government offices.’’ His plan was to form a grand 
avenue, broken by squares, of all the Government offices from 
Trafalgar Square to the Houses of Parliament; a new 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square and the Government 
offices in the style of Inigo Jones’s Palace of Westminster, the 
present banqueting room in Whitehall forming one of the 
pavilions of the first square from the National Gallery. The 
usual policy wrecked this grand scheme. Since that time 
different blocks of Government offices have been erected here 
and there in the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament 
at a far greater cost than Frederick Sang’s original scheme, 
which bears out what I said above about ‘‘ the penny wise and 
pound foolish policy’’ of treating architecture in London. 
On the Continent, especially in France, £ s. d. is never con- 
sidered in the art of architecture, which accounts for the 
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success of grand architectural schemes, and after all when y 
come to consider, this is the best and most economical policy 
in the long run. There are scattered over London numerous 
buildings, such as public and private buildings in the City 
and West End, both old and new, which are grand examples 
of architecture, but no comprehensive scheme has ever been 
carried out in this vast city. However, the improvements ang 
sanitary arrangements can compare most favourably with the 
great cities on the Continent. The parks and open spaces of 
this the greatest city of the world account for its healthy state, 
and we need not fear the reappearance of epidemics such as 
plague, cholera, &c. What we require in London is a high 
school or royal academy of architecture on similar lines . 
l’Kcole Nationale et Speciale des Beaux-Arts, Paris, an 

recognition of the noble art of architecture.—Yours 
obediently, 

Recre aut Nit. 


GENERAL. 

Mr. Sypney Perks, F.S.A., the City Surveyor, has been 
voted the silver medal of the Society of Arts for the paper he 
read recently on the Guildhall. The medai will be presente 
in November. 

Mr. Tuomas Henry Heatry, of Bradford, and o 
St. Annes-on-the-Sea, Lancs., architect, of the firm of Messr. 
T. H. & F. Healey, of Bradford and Halifax, left estate 
valued at 11,7801. i 

Tue work of repairing the south transept of Hexham 
Abbey is nearing completion. The pinnacles are being rebuilt, 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., London, are carrying out the work of 
reparation under the supervision of Mr. Temple Moore, archi- 
tect. An appeal was made last October for 3,2001. for this 
work, and 3,057/. 8s. 4d. has been raised. 2 

Tue Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorised 
by the Scottish Education Department, have granted seventeen 
travelling bursaries of the aggregate value of 3851. The 
winners of the bursaries for the architecture section were: 
Alexander T. Scott, 30]. ; Richard M. M. Gunn, 201. ; William 
B. Binnie, 201. The judges were Mr. John M. Monro, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. T. I 
Watson, F.R.1.B.A. ; with Professors Bourdon, Gourlay, and 
M ‘Gibbon. r 

Ir is proposed to erect in Drayton Church, Berks, a carved 
oak chancel screen in memory of the late Vicar, the Rev. F. E, 
Robinson, Master of the Oxford Diocesan Guild of Church 
Bellringers, who was known as a skilled and enthusiastic 
change-ringer. Mr. Robinson had himself carved an aisle 
screen, organ-case, choir stalls, and oak bench ends for his 
church, and had obtained an architect’s design and a faculty 
for the chancel screen, which is now suggested as a suitable 
memorial, the estimated cost being 3201. Gg 

THe L.C.C. Education Committee have informed 
the London County Council that, in connection with 
the question of the need for the provision of addi- 
tional elementary school accommodation, it is neces- 
sary that plans should be made showing the present 
accommodation at a large number of schools. The 
committee state that the possession of such plans, 
which they consider essential, would be of great value and 
would often obviate the necessity for visits to the schools. It 
is estimated that the work will necessitate the employment for 
two years of additional draughtsmen in the architect’s depart- 
ment, and the cost involved will be about 1,000J. The ex- 
penditure during the current financial year will amount to 
about 3501. 

TxE Local Government Records and Museums Committee 
of the London County Council report as follows :—We have 
for some time held the opinion that the preparation of a return | 
of outdoor memorials in London would form a valuable 
addition to literature concerning London, and would meet a 
great want. Nothing of the kind is at the present time 
published, and communications are from time to time received 
asking whether it is possible to purchase a book or pamphlet 
containing particulars of London memorials. We have 
accordingly had prepared a return of outdoor statues and other 

memorials in London specifying, in the case of statues (1) name 
of sculptor, (2) date of erection, (3) material and description, 
(4) custodian, and (5) such additional particulars as it appears 
desirable to record, and in the case of other monuments (1) date 

of erection, (2) material, and (3) custodian. Illustrations of 
twenty-four of the more important memorials will be inserted 

in the volume which has been prepared to harmonise with the 
Council’s publication, Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest. The volume will shortly be ready for issue, and 
will be placed on sale at 1s. 6d., and a copy will be sent to each 
member of the Council who expresses his desire to have one. ‘ 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

HE work sent in for June shows an agreeable increase 

in quantity, whilst the standard of quality is remark- 

ably high, and the competition for the first place is ex- 

ceedingly keen. As a general rule, however, there has 

not been quite so much care given to the question of con- 

struction as we should have wished to see and as the 

subject for the rmhonth; an example of woodwork, 
demands. 

“Sans Peur ’’ sends three sheets of drawings of choir 
stalls and bench ends from St. Paul’s Church, Jarrow- 
on-T'yne, an interesting example of quaintly designed and 
wrought wood work and carving with a considerable 
amount of Flemish feeling in the patterns of the Flam- 
boyant tracery. The author’s work is noticeable for the 
full-size details included, although the craftsmanship of 
the carving would have been better expressed by a further 
suggestion of shading. 

“ Loidis ’’ has a collection of examples of ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
astical woodwork in Yorkshire—fifteenth century.’’ All 
of this is not, however, strictly fifteenth century, and 
much is late. Thus the choir stalls in Wensley Church, 
Yorkshire, originally in St. Agatha’s Abbey, Easby, bear 
the date 1527, and the character of the detail corroborates 
the date. Wensley Church furnishes other subjects 
measured and drawn by “‘ Loidis ’’—a parclose screen to 
the Scrope chantry at St. Agatha’s, Easby, removed to 
Wensley Church in 1536, and a so-called reliquary now 
used as a poor-box. If this really was a reliquary it is a 
rare example, as reliquaries in medieval times were 
usually of metal or ivory, silver or copper gilt, or even 
gold, and enriched with enamels and gems. Other 
examples included by “‘ Loidis ’’ are a lectern from Grin- 
ton Church, Yorkshire; a lectern in All Saints Church, 
Pavement, York, originally in St. Crux Church; 
and an old oak choir stall from All Saints Church, North 
Street, York. Thus ‘‘ Loidis’’ contributes an interest- 
ing series of specimens, but as testimonies of study in- 


sufficient space has been given to each to render them — 


instances of thoroughness. 

Mr. Recinatp Pywett has taken for his subject this 
month the oak Watching Loft at St. Albans Abbey, and 
has fully and carefully measured and drawn this fine piece 
of work in two full sheets to half an inch and inch and 
a half scale, with details one-quarter full size. Mr. 
PYWELL’s drawing suffers, however, from the inferiority 
of his rendering of carving, and he ‘should in all serious 
study avoid the meretricious sparkle obtained in a draw- 
ing by the use of back lining. 

Mr. Sroney Cuark contributes a well-drawn sheet 
showing the oak screen to the entrance of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel in the south transept of Carlisle Cathedral, the 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, July 16. 
Architectural Association, Camera Sketch and Debates Club: 
Excursion to Dieppe, Beauvais, Amiens, &. Closes July 31. 
Royal Sanitary Institute : Provincial Sessional Meeting in Cam- 
bridge. 
Monday, July 18. 
Royal Institute of Public Health: Congress opens at Birken- 
‘head. 
Tuesday, July 19. 
Royal Archgeological Institute: Annual Meeting at Oxford. 
Closes July 28. 
Thursday, July 21. 
Egypt Exploration Fund: Lecture at King’s College, Strand, 
n ‘‘ The Season’s Work at Abydos,” by Mr. T. E. Peet. 
Friday, July 22. 
Cambridge Local Lectures: Summer Meeting opens at York. 
First part July 22 to August 4. 
Royal Sanitary Institute : 
Torquay. 


Provincial Sessional Meeting at 


date of which is given as about 1490. Mr. CrarxK quotes 
oa Francis Bonp as describing the tracery in this screen 

“French Flamboyant.’’ It is certainly Flamboyant, 
but we consider the feeling to be Flemish rather than 
French as delineated by Mr. Cruark. ‘This sheet of draw- 
ings deals more properly and fully with the construction 
of the woodwork than many others submitted, for which 
the author deserves commendation. 

‘‘ Balgownie ’’ has selected an interesting subject in 
the details of the stalls and screens of King’s College 
Chapel, Aberdeen University, which he has illustrated 
very fully in four sheets of drawings. His draughtsman- 
ship, however, seems to have suffered from haste and is 
not sufficiently careful and accurate. A great variety of 
design is seen in the panelling, which is of very late date, 
1500 a.p., Flamboyant in character and Flemish in feeling. 

‘“* Tonic ’’ has measured and drawn on a single sheet a 
choir stall and miserere from St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Limerick, chiefly remarkable for the quaint carving of a 
winged gryphon. The drawing is fairly well executed, 
but needs further shading to express adequately the design 
of the carving. 

‘“‘ Esek ’’ sends two sheets of drawings representing a 
parclose screen to a chantry chapel in St. Oswald’s Church, 
Methley, Yorkshire, the date of which is given as about 
1420. The screen is thoroughly English in feeling, a 
refined and good design with a wealth of pleasant inven- 
tion and originality. ‘‘ Esek’s ’’ drawing seems to have 
suffered from hurried work due to lack of time. A satis- 
factory number of full-size mouldings are given, but there 
is a paucity of details of carving. 

We have awarded the prize for June to “‘ Sans Peur 
with some little difficulty in determining the superiority 
of his work to that of Mr. Pywenu, Mr. Cuarx, and 
» Loidis.” 

** The Architect ’’ Students’ Sketching and Measuring 
Club has now completed its first six months of work, and 
we are very gratified with the response that has been 
made to its inception. There have been in all thirty-two 
individual members, and of these three—Mr. Pywetu, 
‘* Hsek,’’ and ‘‘ Sans Peur’’ have contributed each 
month. As the work of these gentlemen has been of high 
quality and no one else has sent in drawings on more than 
three occasions, the award of the travelling studentship 
is therefore limited to the three constant and persevering 
members, for quantity as well as quality necessarily 
counts in the estimation of an aggregate. 

The travelling studentship has been won by ‘‘ Esek ”’ 
(Mr. C. H. Wausa), after a keen and well sustained com- 
petition, and the closeness of the issue is shown by the 
small difference in marks between the winner and the 
runners-up. ‘‘ Esek’’ scores 571 marks, Mr. Pywenu 
568, and ‘‘ Sans Peur ’’ 519. 
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We look forward to a continuance of the interest in the 


work of the club, the value of which is shown by the im- 
provement that we observe in the work of the members, 
which is especially marked in that of ‘‘ Sans Peur.”’ 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 
fee of the results of the past season’s work by the 
British School of Archeology in Egypt and the 
Egypt Exploration Fund are now on view, that of the 
former at University College, Gower Street, London, and 
that of the latter at King’s College, Strand, London. 

The British School of Archzology in Kgypt, repre- 
sented by Professor FuinpeRs Prrriz and students of the 
School, has had for its field of operations the site of the 
great temple of Ptah at Memphis and, at Meydum, the 
earliest pyramid site, and the cemetery containing the 
earliest sculptured tombs of Egypt. 

As illustrative of the ancient art of Egypt perhaps the 
most interesting objects at University College are the slabs 
from the Chapel of Arrt, one of the two tomb-chapels in 
the mastaba of Nerermaat, tombs of the age of SNEFERU, 
the last king of the third dynasty, 4650 B.c. The slabs 
are remarkable for their mode of execution, which is en- 
tirely unknown elsewhere, the figures and signs being all 
cut deeply into the stone and then inlaid with coloured 
pastes. As far as is known this was one of the early 
experiments of the sculpturing of the tombs, which was 
never repeated. : 

One of these slabs shows a group of boatmen at the top, 
below which are two men kneeling and dragging a clap-net 
to catch birds, clearly wild duck or geese. These show 
the best example of the method, in which the figures are 
all raised convex from the surface, with detail of other 
colour inlaid across the figures. At the bottom is a delight- 
ful group of a little boy in charge of two green monkeys ; 
one of them is grasping him by the wrist and the other is 
pulling the tail of a crane. 

Another group shows men walking and carrying wine, 
figs and birds, also an ox and an ibex, the “‘ cattle of the 
eternal house,’’ and yet another group shows part of the 
figures of the family of Nerermaat, figures of kine, a 
man sacrificing a goat, whose head he has cut off, and 
whose blood is spurting vigorously. AtTET is shown seated 
with her sons bringing birds to her as offerings, whilst 
one of the sons is snaring birds, with a clump of papyrus 
behind him, on which are perched two birds, 

From the method of execution adopted the artists were 
limited to a silhouette rendering, but the amount of expres- 
sion that has been attained is a wonderful illustration of 
the power of line and of skilful draughtsmanship. 

The mastaba of Ranorepr and Nrerert at Meydum has 
furnished some examples of the oldest tomb sculptures 
known, except a few pieces of uncertain source. The 
figures are those of Ranorep, the sons ZEpDA and NEFER- 
KAU, and the daughters Mrrertr and Nezem-as. We see 
here the earliest completed style of the great art of Egypt 
which formed the basis of all later Egyptian art, but was 
never excelled in its accuracy and good taste. 

Historically the most valuable object exhibited by the 
British School of Archeology in Egypt is a fragment of 
what is known as the Palermo stone, from the fact that a 
large piece of this treasure is at Palermo. This record con- 
tains a list of the pre-historic kings of Upper and Lower 
Egypt and a list of every year of the early history from 
the first dynasty, stating the principal event of the year 
and the height of the Nile. 

From Memphis a number of seals and parcel labels 
illustrate the intercourse that was going on between Meso- 
potamia and Egypt in the fifth century p.c. Architec- 
turally the most interesting objects are bronze fittings 
from doors and shutters, chiefly cornerpieces with hinge 
pins. The largest of these still contains the remains of 
the cedar door to which it was attached, and bears an 
inscription to the honour of Psamrex II., which is, how- 
ever, a palimpsest to an older and partly erased inscrip- 
tion of the names and titles of an earlier king. Some 
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finely coloured fragments of pottery of Roman date, pro- 
bably between 0 and 50 a.p., were obtained from the site 
of the kilns at the south end of Memphis. In these Persian 
and late Celtic influence are more noticeable than Greek. 

The principal work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during the past season has been done at Abydos, where 
operations were carried out at Umm el Ga’ab, the site of 
the Royal tombs of the first and second dynasties and in 
the north and south cemeteries. In the latter the earliest 
graves found were those of the pre-historic period. From 
these were obtained beads of carnelian, glaze, lapis-lazuli, 
limonite, calcite and diorite, pins and spoons of ivory, 
painted and decorated vases and flint spear and arrow heads 
and knives, some of which are remarkable specimens of 
highly skilled workmanship in chipping and flaking, one 
being as much as eleven and a half inches long. 

A somewhat gruesome but remarkable exhibit is a 
skeleton of the pre-dynastic period, reconstructed in the 
exact position in which it was found, an example of a well- 
known type of burial in which the body was simply placed 
in a shallow trench with the arms and legs bent up, and 
occasionally wrapped in a skin or reed-mat. 

From the site of the Royal tombs of the kings of the 
first and second dynasties have been brought pottery vases 
of two distinct periods, the one belonging to the early 
dynasties (probably first to fourth), and the others date 
from the nineteenth dynasty, and contain offerings made 
after the time when the worship on the site of the Royal 
tombs was revived by Serr I. Some curious crude clay 
or mud figures of Osiris as a mummy were here found, of 
which the full significance is not yet clear, although they 
occurred not far from the tomb of King ZEr (or Kuen7), 
which is known to have been worshipped in later times as 
the tomb of Osiris. 

Other spoils from the cemeteries at Abydos to be seen 
at King’s College are of various dates from the sixth to the 
thirtieth dynasties, many of the graves being cut through 
earlier ones of pre-dynastic times. From these informa- 
tion is obtained as to the progress of civilisation, and 
particularly of the change of fashion in pottery, which 
affords often the most reliable data for the determination 
of the age of archeological discoveries. 

One of the most valued treasures recovered last season 
is a bronze fish on a sledge, its head surmounted by the 
attributes of the goddess Hat-Hor. Very few such repre- 
sentations are known, and this remarkable object, which 
is in perfect preservation, has been selected by the Cairo 
Museum, but photographs are on view in the exhibition. 

The Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund worked for two months only this season, and excava- 
tions were carried on in the cemeteries between Behnasa 
and Sidmant-el-Gebel. Previous rifling and plundering, 
ancient and modern, lessened the fruits of the exploration, 
whilst damp had ruined many of the papyrus cartonnages, 
but some papyri were obtained in fair condition, as well as 
pottery and a few objects of interest of late Roman, By- 
zantine, and Early Arab date. On the whole the work 
of this branch of the Fund does not seem to have been 
favoured with much success during the past season. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. A. HESSELL 
TintmaNn, F.R.I.B.A., on the 7th inst., at the age of 56. 
Mr. Tirutman had made for himself a reputation as an 
expert in the design of public baths, a position the first 
steps to which were obtained by repeated success in com- 
petitions in the borough of Islington, where he carried 
out several baths. 


Tum citizens of Cardiff are justly proud. of their 
Cathays Park and the public buildings that have been, 
and will be, erected therein, and a suggestion is now 
made that one of the garden spaces, that at the rear of 
the City Hall and facing the University buildings, should 
be made a Valhalla of Welsh notables, with a memorial 
to Kine Epwarp VIL., for sixty years Prince of WaLzs- 
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Tus threatened destruction of Christ Church, York, 
has been averted for, at any rate, twelve months, the 
recent resolution of the City Council to purchase the site 
and pull down the building having been rescinded at the 
last meeting of the Council, when resolutions were read 
from the Society of Antiquaries, London, the York 
Archeological Society, National Trust for the Preserva- 
tion of Places of Historical Interest, and from the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, regretting that the parish 
authorities proposed to hand the church over to the 
Corporation, protesting against the proposed action, and 
asking the Council to reconsider its decision. 


A DEPUTATION was received from the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, headed by Dr. Tempest ANDERSON, who 
said they had been in communication with the Society of 
Antiquaries, which passed similar resolutions to those of 
other societies. They had also been in communication 
with the National Trust for the Preservation of Places 
of Historical Interest and Natural Beauty, and he thought 
it was very likely, if the Council wished to spend 50OOl. 
as proposed, the latter organisation would be willing to 
take the church over as a trust, and might be prepared 
to spend the money in keeping the church up. He recom- 
mended that they should send the 5001. to the Trust 
and have a beautiful place preserved. The church was 
restored in 1862. 1t was now dirty, but he could assure 
them it was perfectly sound structurally, and, in spite of 
the restoration, had a beautiful arcade, piscina, arches, 
and clock, and the latter might be of public utility. Per- 
sonally, he looked at it every time he passed, and probably 
others did the same. Petergate was one of the most 
picturesque streets in York, and they could not afford to 
fritter away all their attractions in York, which would be 
simply suicidal. In time all would be gone, and visitors 
would not come to see them any more than a West Riding 
manufacturing town. The church, although not of the 
antiquarian interest of the Minster, formed part of the 
picturesque entrance into the Shambles, which was cer- 
tainly one of the most picturesque streets in the country. 
The church at the other end of the Shambles had been 
pulled down, and if they pulled this one down it would 
be said they might as well pull the street down also. They 
should remember that other people thought a good deal 
of the antiquities of the city, and he had letters showing 
how they were valued. 


Dr. Sonnoway, secretary of the Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural and York Archeological Society, supported Dr. 
ANDERSON and said that the church was one of the 
treasures of the city. People came to see the churches, 
the walls, St. Mary’s Abbey, and more to see the churches 
than all the other things together, and if they began to 
take down the church a great deal of obloquy would rest 
on the city. If they started pulling down the church 
where was it going to stop? The other picturesque church 
had gone, and it had been proposed to pull down St. 
Michael’s, Spurriergate; St. John’s, Micklegate; All 


Saints, Pavement; St. Mary’s, Bishophill Senior; St., 


Martin’s, Micklegate; and St. Helen’s and St. Anne’s 
was now used as a warehouse. What the next proposi- 
tion would be he did not know. He hoped they would 
have nothing to do with the pulling down of that church. 
It certainly went back to the time of the Normans and 
dated from 1252. He appealed to them to reconsider 
whether, if they purchased or not, they would pull down. 


Tue Rev. R. O. Hutcuinson, Vicar of St. Sampson’s, 
spoke in favour of the pulling down of the church on the 
ground that there were no funds for putting or keeping it 
in repair, and that if it were repaired there was no use 
for it. We are glad to find that the Council took the 
course of rescinding their resolution to pull down the 
building. There can be no question that, even for the 
reason put forward by Dr. ANDERSON, it is bad business 
for any community to lessen the attractions of their town 
for visitors by sweeping away antiquities. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian voices 
what he thinks would be the opinion of calico printers 
and woven goods manufacturers on the proposed amend- 
ment of the law of copyright in this country, and says 
that it is hardly likely they will consent to exchange their 
present position of absolute ownership by purchase of 
design and copyright for one in which they are to be only 
limited owners, compelled to advertise the designer when- 
ever they reproduce his design, for a period of perhaps 
sixty or seventy years. This is exactly the reason, in our 
opinion, why the law of copyright should be amended to 
protect the designer, who is the creator of that quality in 
the fabric that attracts the purchaser. 


SHEFFIELD shows to what the mastery of the manu- 
facturer over the artist leads. At the present time there 
are modellers who are out-workers in Sheffield getting 
from 25s. to 30s. a week—men capable of the highest 
class of artistic work—men who are real artists at their 
work, and who could produce anything you want. These 
men leave Sheffield, where they cannot get 2/. a week, and 
earn 700/. to 8001. a year in America, Canada, Scotland, 
and other parts of the United Kingdom. 


A COMMUNICATION to the Times from Mr. F. J. Coz, 
of University College, Reading, calls attention to the 
discovery at St. Mary’s Church, Cholsey, of the almost 
complete foundations: of an apse external to the north 
transept, of which he says that the foundations are 
3 feet to 4 feet below the present level, and consist of 
blocks of chalk arranged in a semi-circle and merely 
filled in with sand. The footing of the transept wall, 
however, is concreted. The foundations of the apse have 
been greatly disturbed on the north side by subsequent 
interments, but with care they have been able to complete 
the excavations successfully. This discovery must be 
held to demonstrate the twelfth century date of the 
transepts of this church—otherwise open to question. 
We therefore have in Cholsey Church a rare example of 
a Romanesque cruciform parish church, which, apart 
from fhe extension of the eastern limb in the thirteenth 
century, an extension which beyond criticism, is largely 
in its original condition. 


Wir regard to the proposal to crown the Old Steeple 
at Dundee, Mr. J. Otprip Scott has reported that he 
was very pleased to have an opportunity of seeing the 
Old Steeple again. It was a very noble tower, and one 
which, so far as he knew, stood quite alone in its design. 
His chief object in seeing the Steeple was to assure him- 
self of its stability. The walls were of great thickness— 
eight feet in the lower division and five feet above. He 
was told that the tower was slightly out of the upright, 
but it was certainly not enough so to cause any weakness: 
The masonry was of the highest order, no settlement of 
the least importance being anywhere visible. He had no 
doubt at all that the tower was fully able to bear the 
weight of the proposed crown. He understood that the 
question of cost was a very important one, but there was 
no certain way of ascertaining this except by obtaining 
tenders from builders, and before doing this surveyor’s 
quantities must be prepared. Whether new drawings 
would have to be made depended on whether those made 
by his father could be found. He hoped that permission 
might be given him to have steps taken for obtaining 
tenders from responsible builders. The expenses con- 
nected with this would not exceed 150/., this being for 
architect’s and surveyor’s fees. The selection of builders 
to be asked to tender for the work was an important 
matter. None except really good masons should be asked, 
but whether their names should be obtained purely by 
selection or by advertising was a question on which the 
City Architect’s opinion would be of much value. In 
any case, he should certainly advise the employment of a 
good clerk of works. In a work of this kind, so much 
exposed to the weather, it was essential that every stone 
used should be perfect in quality, and to ensure this 
constant watching would be necessary. 
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Mr. Banks, who, it will be remembered, offered to 
defray the cost of putting the crown on the Old Steeple, 
is willing to pay for the cost of tenders, and the Works 
Committee of the Council have agreed to the tenders 
being obtained. 


THE LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORK. 


HIS year’s exhibition is fortunate in being held under the 

most favourable conditions. Through the generosity of 

Mr. Lever, the old Liverpool Bluecoat School, in the centre 

of the city, was acquired last summer for the accommodation 

of the University School of Architecture, and it may be said 
to be quite ideally suited to the purpose. 

The new quarters, renamed ‘‘ Liberty Buildings”’ at Mr. 
Lever’s suggestion, are typically eighteenth century in design, 
and cannot but have an insensible influence for good on the 
students daily in contact with them. The rooms throughout 
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25!. from the British School at Rome, and the conditions upo1 
which the whole is awarded stipulate that the recipient shal 
reside for a definite period at the British School in Rome 
where he shall devote himself to certain specified work. j 
Besides these and other annual scholarships, minor com 
petitions are held from time to time during the course oj 
the session. Perhaps one of the most interesting of this type 
was instituted by Mr. Lever some months ago. The proble 
presented was the laying out of a particular area in the mod 
village of Port Sunlight. Prizes of 20/., 10/., and 51. were 
offered for the designs placed respectively first, second, ané 
third. In the event of Mr. Lever desiring to carry into effect 
on his estate any of the solutions submitted, an additiona’ 
1007. was to be paid to the author for the right of so doing 
Mr. Ernest Prestwich, the winner of the first prize, ha: 
evolved an admirable treatment of the site, which is now it 
process of actual execution, and has therefore gained for hin 
the sum of 120]. As Mr. Prestwich is also the successful candi. 
date for the Ronald P. Jones and British School at Rom: 
Scholarships he leaves the Liverpool School with a total o: 
195/. to his credit, and the degree of B.A., with first-class 
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are pleasant in shape, and well disposed in their architectural 
relation to each other, and the arrangement of the building on 
three sides of an open forecourt lends itself to the convenient 
working of the different departments. Roughly the suite of 
the civic design staff, together with the accompanying lecture 
and demonstrating rooms, occupy the west wing, whilst the 
east contains the apartments of the school staff, the library, 
common room, and rooms for advanced students doing special 

_work. The centre block facing the entrance gates, at the oppo- 
site end of the courtyard, is entirely occupied, on the first 
floor, by the great drawing hall and cast museum. 

The exhibition itself is held in the main salon on the 
ground floor. This latter is sub-divided by detachable canvas 
screens extending from the side walls to the columns, which 
support the ceiling on either side. A double series of cubicles 
is thus formed, each lighted by a separate window, and each 
assigned to the work of one student. 

A comprehensive survey of the drawings exhibited shows 
that competition is naturally keen for the various scholarships 
offered, the two most valuable of which are the Holt Travelling 
Scholarship (501.), and one offered by Mr. Ronald P. Jones 
(also 501.). To this last has been added a further grant of 
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honours in architecture, an achievement upon which we feel 
we cannot but congratulate him. ' 

An examination of the other schemes submitted in the case 
of the Port Sunlight competition shows a very high level to 
have been attained in the principles of domestic town plan- 
ning. In practically every case, the main idea is well pre- 
served, and the lesser features carefully subordinated to it. 
The actual appearance of each design, moreover, is well 
realised in a series of bird’s-eye perspectives, the skill evinced 
in many of which affords ample illustration of the thorough- 
ness of the instruction received in this branch of draughts- 
manship. 

From the mass of domestic work exhibited it would be diffi- 
cult to select any individual example for special praise. It 
is uniformly excellent both in design and drawing. The con- 
struction sheets and diagrams of steel work, stone-vaulting, 
&c., are more highly finished and fully annotated than any 
similar drawings we recollect having seen outside America, 
and indicate a knowledge of practical buildings that is usually 
regarded as the province of specialists. Yet Professor Reilly 
assures us that these results are obtained in the comparatively 
short space of two to three years. The students at the school, 
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whether taking the Bachelor of Architecture or the certificate 
course, receive expert instruction from the start in the dif- 
ferent branches of constructive work, and under competent 
direction are able to attain this degree of efficiency. 
Attention to practical considerations, however, is not en- 
forced at the expense of the more vital subject of design, the 
definite teaching of which must always be the main business 
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of the scope of the school’s activity in this direction may be 
gathered from an enumeration of some of the work so 
measured during the last session :— 

Athens.—The Propyleia. Florence.—The Palazzo Pan- 
dolfini. Rome.—The Museo Barracco. Venice.—The Zecca 
and the Guard House. Genoa.--The Campo Santo, A num- 


ber of wall monuments throughout Italy. Oxford.—The Ash- 


DESIGN FOR A CASINO BY E. PRESTWICH. Finat Examination, B.A. Honours, Liverpoot University ScHoon or ARCHITECTURE, 


of any school of architecture pretending to the exertion of a 
permanent influence on the development of style. Professor 
Reilly has always held that an intimate acquaintance with 
the achievements of the old masters cannot be better attained 
than by following the precedent of almost every great architect 


molean and Taylorian Institute. Cambridge.—Trinity 
Library. Bath.—Prior Park and the Palladian Bridge. 
Dublin.—The Custom House, Trinity College, the Casino 
Marino, and a great number of Georgian interiors. London.— 
The Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and the Corn Exchange, 


MEASURED DRAWING BY W. ALLEN, Cerriricats Srupent, Liverpool UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 


from Brunelleschi to Cockerell, and measuring the best work 
of the past. On this basis a real and living manner of expres- 
sion can safely be built up. 

The students of the school therefore devote their vacations 
largely to making accurate and complete surveys of existing 
buildings, and the results of their studies are shown in a vast 
number of large and small scale rendered drawings. An idea 


Mark Lane. Liverpool.—St. George’s Hall, the Atheneum, 
the House of Providence, the entrance to Prince’s Park, the 
Museum and Library, St. Paul’s Church, Seaforth Hall, the 
Wellington Rooms, the Town Hall, St. James’s Chapel, and 
many eighteenth-century buildings. Manchester.—The Bank 
of England, &c. 

In the actual execution of the drawings an American 
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technique appears to prevail—except in one or two cases 
where purely Beaux-Arts methods are followed. Of the draw- 
ings illustrating designs by Cockerell several are particularly 
praiseworthy both in regard to the delicate and firm quality 
of the draughtsmanship and the skilful reticence with which 
the colouring is applied. Indeed the system under which the 
students are trained seems to ensure the abolition of slovenly 
and indifferent drawing altogether. This may no doubt be 
partially accounted for by the importance given to drawing 
from life and the antique, and to modelling—in which latter 
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Reilly permits considerable freedom to his pupils in the choie 
of individual manner, and no restriction is imposed on th 
selection of material from essentially relevant sources of in 
spiration. At the same time neither antiquarian affectatio 
nor the eccentricities of the fashionable Free Renaissance ar 
tolerated—this much is evident from the type of wor 
exhibited. ? 

Speaking for ourselves and with the example before us 0 
what has already been accomplished in the United States, w 
must confess we believe the Liverpool School to be making ; 
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subject they receive the tuition of a professional sculptor, Mr. 
Allen, formerly a pupil of Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft. 

The general character of the monumental designs produced 
by the school may be broadly defined as Modern Classic. In 
massing and composition the best American work serves to 
provide stimulating models, and in detail a logical and con- 
sistent development of the purest Néo-Grec motives is aimed 
at. The domestic work is for the most part simply an exten- 
sion of Georgian and Late Renaissance principles. Professor 


most serious contribution towards the formation of a vital 
national style. That this opinion is not without solid founda- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that, so much has the 
reputation of the school advanced within the last few years, 
only a fraction of the students are now of local origin. The 
majority come from neighbouring towns, such as Manchester 
and Leeds, from the south, from Scotland, Ireland, South 
America, the Colonies, and Europe. q 

We understand that the work of the exhibition is shortly 
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to be published in book form at half-a-crown, and then our 
readers will have full opportunity of studying for themselves 
the results of the system at work in Liverpool. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 
HE yarious groups of buildings have been arranged 
so as to give a well- balanced and symmetrical plan. 

The Training College forms the north-west boundary of 
a large central quadrangle, more or less enclosed on three 
sides by the hostels for men and women, but entirely 
unobstructed to the south-east. The main axial line 1s 
ab right angles to the natural contours of the site, which 
gives numerous advantages, including symmetrical eleva- 
tional alignment and level roads on contours. The main 
walls would be of local brick faced with approved red- 
facing bricks and Horsforth stone dressings. The floors 
and flats to be of reinforced concrete, and the staircases 
of granolithic. The external roof coverings would be of 


Tilberthwaite green slates, or, in the case of flat roofs, of 
asphalte. Whilst undue elaboration and embellishment 
has been avoided, the author endeavoured to produce a 
design showing a considerable amount of freedom and 
eclecticism, yet expressing the nature of the buildings in 
a sufficiently scholarly, dignified, and economical manner. 
The cost, exclusive of furnishing, was estimated at 
39,8061. This design was submitted in competition by 
Mr. Butuer Wiuson, F.R.1I.B.A., Leeds. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, STRETFORD. 
HIS drawing was submitted in a limited competition 
by Messrs. J. GisBpons & Son, who have since 
carried out the work as architects. 


INTERIOR OF PUBLIC OFFICE, GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, TRINITY SQUARE, E.C. 


HIS building is situated on the west side of Trinity 
Square, at the corner of Byward Street, and the 
whole of it is occupied by the General Steam Navigation 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE,—By Mr. T, Burner Wiuson, F.R.LB.A, ¢ 


Company, Ltd. The frontage to Trinity Square is 38 feet 
and to Byward Street 79 feet. The plinth is of polished 
Peterhead granite, and above the plinth the fronts are of 
Portland stone. The roof is of concrete, and also all the 
floors, which are finished with terrazzo and pitch pine 
blocks, and all steel work is encased in concrete. The 
walls of the staircase are covered with egg-shell glazed 
tiles, decorated with tile panels illustrating the earliest 
and latest types of the steamships owned by the General 
Steam Navigation Co. The walls of the general office, 
which occupies the whole of the ground floor, are covered 
with Piastraccia marble with Siberian green marble bands, 
and the concrete casings of the stanchions are similarly 
treated. The ceiling is of enamelled iron in panels with 
teak ribs. The building is fitted throughout with electric 
light and warmed by hot water, and there is a complete 
system of telephonic intercommunication. Messrs. E. 
T’Anson & Son were the architects, and Messrs. J. 
GREENWOOD, Lrp., contractors. 


KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


(UR illustration shows one of the buildings that have 
been erected in Kingsway and are gradually 
developing the architecture of that thoroughfare. The 
work is, of course, in Portland stone, and beyond what 
our view shows there is little to be said beyond the fact 
that Mr. Arnruur Syxzs, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


HOUSE AT SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


ies house has been recently erected at Seaford by 
Mr. J. Fox; builder, of Camberwell, from the 
designs of Mr. Ernest Runrz, F.R.1.B.A. The house 
contains on the ground floor, besides the usual kitchen 
accommodation, three good sitting-rooms and a small 
hall, and on the first floor six bedrooms, bathroom, &c., 


the plan being very compact without being in any way 
cramped. The base walls are of red brick, and the upper 
walls coated with rough cast, the roof being covered with 
red sand-faced tiles. The detail throughout has been 
kept quite plain, but the proportion of the whole hag 
been carefully studied. This house is one of four that 
are to be sold on completion by the builder. . 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR WOOD GREEN BATHS. 


HE design reproduced herein illustrates the scheme 
submitted by Mr. Arnoxtp 8. Tayner, A.R.I.B.A., 

in the recent limited competition for the public baths 
at Wood Green. The general idea is that the 
entrances are governed by one pay-box. From the 
entrance hall access is arranged to the first-class 
and second-class slipper and spray baths. The dress- 
ing boxes are not contained in the hall of the bath 
itself, but in an adjoiming room; this arrangement is 
considered to be more hygienic. Seating is arranged in 
amphitheatre form in the bath hall. On specified days 
women would use the swimming bath, which would only 
necessitate the closing of certain doors. The conditions 
of competition provide that steam will be delivered from 
the adjacent dust-destructor works, so that only a laundry 
and pump-room are provided, and no boilers. The levels 
of the site, together with the position and nearness of the 
existing drains to the surface and the desired retention of 
certain existing buildings, have also had a bearing on the 
working out of this scheme. The design, owing to sim- 
plicity in plan and elevation, while complying with all the 
conditions of the competition, is considered not to exceed 
8,000/. or 8,8001.—the ultimate limit of expenditure. 
The assessor, however, adjudged that all the designs 
exceeded the cost of 8,0001., and then selected designs, 
irrespective of the stipulated cost, which were in his 
opinion the best. Che 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. 8S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
2. GEN w 


N the last article comparisons were drawn between 
separate air coolers and wall piping, and also between 
brine circulation and direct expansion. The only remain- 
ing method of cooling is still brine and direct expansion 
combined, the occasional necessity for which was explained 
at the end of Article X. Without pausing, therefore, to 
enlarge on this further, we proceed to devote some little 
attention to the actual circulation of the air in the chamber. 


Air Circulation and Ventilation. 
Since the appearance of Mr. Madison Cooper’s articles 
in 1901 very little fresh knowledge has been gained and very 


little has been written on this somewhat important subject. 


Anything that can be said about it is accordingly more or 
less a résumé of the results of the experiments which he 
earried out, combined with an appreciation of the commer- 
cial difficulties in the way of giving effect to some of his 
recommendations, 
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a fairly uniform circulation is found to take place, espe- 
cially if regulating slides are substituted for the holes 
shown, and neither can be said to waste an inordinate 
amount of floor space or to be unduly expensive as regards 
first cost. A further advantage is that the circulation 
follows the laws of gravity. This contrasts with the prac- 
tice of some manufacturers, who insist on forcing the air to 
flow in the opposite way to that which it tends to follow. 
That is to say, instead of introducing the cold air at the 
bottom, whence it naturally rises as it becomes heated, they 
project it downwards from the top, their argument being 
that it is bound to fall. It certainly tends to fall, but 
before it has gone very far it grows warmer, and then it 
tends to rise. The consequence is that the circulation is 
proportionally retarded. In any case, if the air is wanted 
at the bottom of the room, why introduce it at the top ? 

Fig. 38 shows two of Mr. Cooper’s own designs. In one, 
two very broad and narrow delivery ducts are led along the 
sides of the chamber near the bottom, the return being 
effected through a false perforated ceiling. In the other, 
which he claims to be the most efficient of any, both delivery 
and return are made through perforations in the floor and in 
the ceiling respectively. A very perfect circulation is ob- 
tained in this way, and although rather more floor space is 
taken up than with the schemes illustrated in 
fig. 37, there is compensation in the fact that with 
the perforated ceiling the goods can be piled 
almost to within an inch of the top. We have 
therefore always the same packing space available 
as with the other systems, and sometimes we have 
even more. 

Unfortunately, we cannot always strive after 
theoretical perfection to the exclusion of other 
considerations, and it most inconveniently 
happens that the false floor and ceiling cost con- 
siderably more than the trunks. Accordingly in 
most cases the latter scheme is included in the 
makers’ tenders, and indeed its efficiency, except 
in places where the goods are very closely packed, 
is so near to that of the first-named arrangement 
y that the extra expense is scarcely warranted. 
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The main essentials for a proper circulation are, firstly, 
that the air should be well and uniformly distributed ; 
secondly, that nowhere should the force of the draught be 
such as to cause shrinkage in the goods; thirdly, that no 
floor space should be unnecessarily wasted; and fourthly, 
that the first cost should be as low as is consistent with 
efficiency. Various schemes which were tried with a view 
to combining these rather opposite qualities are illustrated 
in figs. 37 and 38, which are copies of Mr. Cooper’s illustra- 
tions. The former gives two designs, both embodying trunks 
for flow and return of the air, one of which, having one 
delivery duct, can be used for narrow rooms, and the other, 
with two delivery passages, for wider chambers. In either 
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Generally speaking, therefore, it is safe to recom- 
mend purchasers to have air trunking with suit- 
able slides. 

The next question which will arise in the minds of those 
used to designing buildings is that of ventilation. It is very 
important that no foul or tainted air should be allowed to 
approach the food which people are going to eat, but at the 
same time if fresh air were continuously to be sucked in 
from outside the efficiency of the plant would be seriously 
impaired. Fortunately, however, the advent of the cold 
blast has enabled us to purge the cold air itself of all im- 
purities except that small residuum which is insoluble in 
water. Consequently with this system very little ventila- 
tion is required, and it is usually found that the amount of 
fresh air which is drawn in by the opening of doors is quite 
sufficient. Only in exceptional cases, as, for instance, in 
the storage of pears, is it necessary to provide facilities for 
a larger supply, and this, if required, can be conveniently 
obtained by opening slides in the suction ducts, communicat- 
ing with the atmosphere. Fresh air is then drawn in to the 
desired amount, and at the same time foul air is expelled 
by corresponding slides in the delivery. Then, when the 
operation is complete, the slides are closed, and working con- 
tinues under normal conditions. 

Systems having no forced circulation are (or should be) 
employed only below freezing-point, and for the right class 
of et so that there will be very little vapour to remove. 
The opening of doors is then also considered sufficient to 
provide the necessary fresh air, but should an extra supply 
be desired suitable shafts must be provided. These rise from 
the corridors and have openings to each room through the 
various walls. A small fan may be fitted, or they may be 
connected to the chimney of the boiler, if such is available, 
in order to obtain the necessary suction, but in no case should 
they be carried simply to the outside of the building at the 
same level. Were this to be done, since cold air always tends 
to remain as low down as possible, there should be as much 
tendency for hot air to be sucked in from outside as for 
foul vapours to be removed. 


The Application of Freezing Machines. 

We have now studied various parts of refrigerating in- 
stallations which are common to all of them, such as the 
compressor and the condenser, and other parts which are 
common to most, such as the insulation work and methods 
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of cooling. It remains to consider each application indi- 
vidually and to illustrate modern practice in the various 
branches. Of the number and extent of these a rough idea 
has already been given, but perhaps the most important of 
any is the large cold store. We propose accordingly to 
make it first on the list. 


Large Cold Stores. 

By this term is inferred all large stores which have no 
special application. Generally these two conditions are 
synonymous, as special applications require only small 
stores; but in any case the construction of the larger plants 
differs in many respects from that of the smaller, and it 
bas consequently been thought fit to include them in a 
separate class. 

Large stores are most commonly used for meat, frozen or 
newly killed, fruit and vegetables, butter, eggs, and poultry, 
and are installed either by large wholesale provision houses 
or by companies floated to run them as public concerns, 
storing goods of any description, at any tem- 
perature in reason, for those round about. 
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nearly as is practicable to our theoretical cube, and also that 
a spacious apartment, separated by a brick wall from the 
cold stores, has been provided for the reception of the 
machinery. In both these cases ideal requirements are being 
complied with as far as possible. Another noteworthy feature 
is that steel girders have been used to carry the floor joists, 
and to prevent heat leakage through their highly conducting 
mass have been imbedded completely in the insulation. This 
is good from the point of view of first cost and the appearance 
of the job, as it does away with the wasteful projections some- 
times made in the insulation in order to screen the joists, but 
it has in this instance the not too desirable effect of leaving, 
above and below the joists, very little thickness of insulating 
material. If they were boxed in, on the contrary, ample 
provision would have been made. 

There are in all six cold rooms, five of which are on the 
ground floor. The largest of these, measuring about 50 feet 
by 50 feet by 8 feet high, is employed for storing the frozen 
offals, and of the four smaller apartments two serve for tem- 


Sometimes, too, they are run by municipalities, 
who put the plants down partly to facilitate 
trade in their district, and partly in connec- 
tion with their other undertakings, much in 
the same way as they would build an electrical 
power generating station. Definite storage 
rates are charged, which vary with the class of 
goods, and are higher if they must be stored 
at a low temperature. 

Perhaps the best way to show how these 
stores are constructed will be to take one or two 
examples, which are actually in existence, and 
for the first of these we have selected the Galley 
Wall Road Refrigerating Works, as illustrated 
in figs. 39, 40, and 41, which were originally 
reproduced in ‘‘ Ice and Cold Storage.’’? This 
particular installation is very suitable for our 
purpose, as the building was constructed 
specially to contain it, and consequently the 
plant has been laid out by the consulting en- 
gineer, Mr. Birkett, on the most economical 
lines. It is also of a convenient average size, 
such as is frequently met with in everyday 
practice, and presents no abnormal features to 
divert one’s attention from the main design. 

The owners of the installation are dealers in 
so-called ‘‘ offals,’’ such as the head, feet, and 
various internal organs of cattle and sheep, 
which are much consumed by the poorer classes, 
and as the demand for these goods is irregular, 
being much greater in winter than in summer, 
the supply had in some way to be controlled. 
It was accordingly determined to erect the 
plant which we illustrate. 

For the most part it is designed for long 
storage, the offals for this purpose being frozen, 
but it sometimes happens that there is an excess 
of supply over demand, which is merely tem- 
porary, and to meet this exigency ordinary 
storage rooms have also been provided. The 
total space occupied is about 100 feet by 50 feet, 
and the building has three storeys, the first two 
of which are taken up by the storing, freezing, 
and engine rooms, and the third by a large 
twin-chamber air-cooler. Externally no special 
attractions can be claimed for ‘the structure, more 
especially as the walls are windowless, but some attempt 
has been made to relieve the general monotony by picking 
out the arches, which cover the recesses where the windows 
would ordinarily be, in blue Staffordshire bricks, and by 
using the same material round the doorways. Fletton 
bricks are used for the body of the walls and for the footings, 
and the roof, which is of timber construction, is covered with 
Bangor slates. The weight is carried principally on fifteen 
teak posts, each one foot square, and these have had to be 
supported on unusually elaborate beds. Each post rests in 
a cast-iron shoe, which is carried on stone templates and blue 
brick footings, and these in turn are supported by blocks of 
concrete 5 feet square, Very uncertain soil was encountered, 
and consequently the depth of these blocks had to be made 
at least 7 feet, in some cases considerably more, before a solid 
substratum was reached. Eventually, however, a firm grey 
ballast was discovered and has been found to answer very well, 
no subsequent sinking having yet been observed. 

Coming to the interior of the building it will be noticed 
that the shape of the insulated space has been brought as 
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Fic, 38.—AIR CIRCULATION WITH FALSE CEILINGS. 


porary storage above freezing point, and the remaining two 
are used to freeze the offals before they are put into the storage 
room. All five rooms are entered from a common corridor, 
which in turn opens at one end on to the street, thus securing 
an efficient air lock. There is also an extra entrance to the 
storage room, but in ordinary working this is kept locked, as 


otherwise there would be danger of careless attendants 


allowing the warm moisture-laden air to get inside. 

Stairs lead from the corridor to the upper floors, and 
on the first of these is situated the second of the large storage 
rooms, which measures some 70 feet by 50 feet by 8 feet high, 
and is used, like the ground-floor room, for storing the offals 
after they have been frozen. Above, on the top floor of all, 
are the two wet air cooling chambers, which are furnished 
with stacks of tubing, connected direct to the suction of the 
compressors, and over which, as usual with this system, runs 
a continuous stream of trickling brine, elevated from a tank 
underneath the coils by a suitable pump. In the present 
instance the addition of the brine is an advantage, as practi- 
cally all the space served by the coolers is used for storing the 


previously frozen offals and low temperatures are consequently. 
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necessary. Otherwise, had the rooms been designed for | in the rooms themselves. By this means the preliminary 
ordinary storage, it would have been more economical to have | cooling can be effected more quickly, while in the storage 
installed coolers on the dry system. rooms, where only the heat leakage has to be counteracted, 


air circulation alone is relied 
upon. This is maintained by 
two fans, one in each cooler. 
The refrigerant used is am- 
monia, and there are two 
horizontal _belt-driven com- 
ag | pressors by the Mirrless Watson 
Company, Ltd., each of which is 
capable of manufacturing twelve 
tons of ice per day. They are 
driven through a countershaf: 
by two Crossley gas engines of 
45 horse-power each, and there 
are clutches so arranged that 
either compressor can be driven 
by either gas engine. In this 
case the evaporating coils, as we 
have seen, are placed in the air 
cooling chambers and act directly 
upon the air which has to be 
cooled. The only remaining 
unit of the system, therefore, is 
the condenser, and this is located 
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——~ divided into sections to serve 
each compressor separately if re- 


quired, and the tanks, which 
Connection is established between the coolers and the | hold the coils and receive the water as it falls, are of cast iron. 


various rooms by the usual arrangements of ducts, and in | One of them will be noticed in fig. 40 in cross section. Together 
the chill and freezing rooms cooling is aided by pipes located | with its neighbour it is carried on an asphalte flat just above 
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the machinery and at the same level as the air-coolers. From 
these tanks the water must be hoisted to the top of the con- 
densers, and for this purpose there are included in the equip- 
ment two centrifugal belt-driven pumps. These, in addition 
to the compressors and engines, are contained in an engine 
room of ample proportions, measuring 40 feet by 22 feet by 
16 feet high, whose dimensions are calculated to display the 
machinery with good effect. Red tiles are used as a finish to 
the floor, and the walls have a dado of brown salt-glazed bricks. 

The insulation of the cold rooms and air-cooling chambers 
includes 9 inches of silicate cotton suitably sheeted, and in- 
sulating waterproof paper is fixed between the boards. In 


addition all floors, to allow of frequent washing down, are. 


covered with asphalte, and a skirting of the same material is 
led round the walls. It might happen, however, if the floors 
were left with a plain flat finish, that careless and indis- 
criminate packing of the goods would result in a blockage of 
the circulation. Consequently all the floors have been 
furnished with easily removable loose gratings, and cargo 
battens have been nailed to the walls. By this means goods 
are automatically prevented from being piled close up to the 
sides. 

These are the main features of a typical cold store, and 
although the construction might be considerably cheapened in 
various ways, the plant shows as it stands very good value 
for the capital expended. In other words it would scarcely 
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be economical, taking the future running of the establish- 
ment into account, to make any reduction. Should, however, 
capital cost be of prime importance it would be quite 
possible to do with rather smaller compressors, also to reduce 
the thickness of silicate in the insulation to 6 inches and 
even, in an extreme case, to replace the air circulation in the 
storage rooms by ordinary piping round the walls, although 
if these are ever used for the non-frozen goods the latter change 
would not be permissible. The effect of using smaller com- 
pressors (and corresponding condensers) would be to necessitate 
a longer run of the plant each day, which would entail for one 
thing heavier wear on the moving parts. Lessening the in- 
sulation thickness would tend to increase this period still 
further, but piping the rooms would probably reduce it. 
Setting out the leading data in regard to this plant we 
have :— 
Storage capacity, cubic feet 
Storage capacity, tons e: = 
Total ice-making capacity of compressors, tons 24 
B.h.p. developed by engines se 
Temperature maintained mostly about 


55,000 


Tur Wallsend Town Council last week considered designs 
for public baths. The proposed building consists of a large 
swimming bath, slipper baths for men and women, with 
separate entrances, superintendent’s house, club room, 
laundry, boiler house, &c. The estimated cost was 6,594. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING ACT, 1909.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HERE is no doubt some of us will soon be called on to 
formulate or assist in formulating a scheme of town plan- 
ning. The regulations of the Local Government Board give 
very precise details as to the procedure which are so well sum- 
marised in Alderman Thompson’s little handbook (p. 32) that 
I will take the liberty of quoting it. . . . Surely there is 


enough here to bid an overworked official to pause before 


launching into the intricacies of town planning ; the plans and 
estimates alone are enough to provide work for several months, 
apart from his ordinary duties. 

It, therefore, seems probable that the new measure will 
evolve a new type of municipal specialist or planning and 
development engineer-architect, who, by a long course of 


training and experience, will become an expert in the essential 


features of twentieth-century city making. He may be either 
a public officer or a private practitioner acting in a con- 
sultative capacity. There is scope enough for another pro- 
fession in this Act, and Victoria Street could, no doubt, rise 
to the occasion. It is not suggested that the local surveyor 
should be altogether ignored. His co-operation is most 


| essential to the success of any scheme, but (apart from the 
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question of overwork), we all have our limita-— 
tions, and in many instances an otherwise excel-— 


lent local surveyor might make but an indifferent 
planner of the town of the future, if only from 
his unfamiliarity with urban life. 

It is curious that one of the hindrances to the 
esthetic development of towns should be the 
model by-laws ; those regulations of which we are 
so proud and for which we claim so much benefit. 
The Act boldly recognises that when local by-laws 
stand in the way of town planning the former 
are in the position of George Stephenson’s ‘‘ coo ”’ 
on the railway track, and they must go. By-laws 
have served a useful purpose, but their dull and 
unimaginative uniformity have left a deadly 
mark on the suburbs of all great towns. This is 
chiefly in regard to streets. ‘The insufficiency of 
the maximum width has already been alluded to, 
but the formula for footways and carriage-ways, 
for macadamising, kerbing, and channelling is no 
less disastrous. Why should there never be a 
carriage-way less than 24 feet wide when the only 
possible traffic is a few light tradesmen’s carts 
and bicycles? Why should a new street never be 
taken over till its footway is bordered with a hard, 
straight line of kerbing? By all means let us have 
even wider spaces between our houses, with plenty 
of turf and trees, but why waste money in making 
wildernesses of macadam 40 feet wide, which 
form such an eyesore in every modern suburb ? 
In Mr. Nettlefold’s useful book on Practical 
Housing, p. 
of the remarkable improvement which can be effected in the 
appearance of a 40-foot road by metalling only the central 
16 feet, with 5 feet gravel pathways, the intermediate spaces 
between path and carriage-way being turfed. Such a road 


would be much cheaper in first cost, and it is doubtful whether , 


the expense of maintenance would be much more. 

The early future will show whether this is to be a workable 
Act or not. Already several authorities have schemes under 
consideration, and we shall be able to profit by their experi- 
ence. My own view is that in places where the outlying land is 
the property of one or a few owners there is a reasonable chance 
of successful schemes being carried out, but where many small 
owners are involved it will be hopeless to bring them all into 
line. It is useful to note, however, that no person will be 
entitled to compensation on account of any building erected, or 
contract made, or other thing done with respect to land in- 
cluded in a scheme, except work done before the approval of 
the scheme for completing buildings begun or contracts entered 
into before the application. 

This, of course, has the disadvantage of inviting un- 
scrupulous owners to make grounds for compensation before 
the scheme is approved, but the risk must be faced. There 1S 
a further useful provision in section 58, that where any 
property is increased in value by the operation of a scheme 
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> * A paper read by Mr. T. C. Barralet, member, before a Southern 


District meeting of the Institution of Municipal Engineers at. 


Brighton, June 18. 


104, there are some instructive illustrations © 
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the authority may demand one-half of that increase—a further 
development of the doctrine of ‘‘ betterment.’’ 

There is no doubt that this Act is intended to work ; there 
are no exemptions or restrictions to its operation, but many 
impulsive forces to set it in motion. First, the Local Govern- 
ment Board itself, with or without the co-operation of land 
owners, may force a scheme of town planning on an unwilling 
authority. The county councils are invested with several new 
functions to enforce the housing clauses and to exercise a 
general supervision over the sanitary work of local authorities. 

They must now appoint an irremovable medical officer of 
health, who must not engage in private practice, and who must 
carry out duties prescribed by the Local Government Board. 
They must appoint a health and housing committee to carry 
out their duties under the Act, and to them must be sent all 
representations and complaints made to a local authority 
under the Act. In default of action by a local body they may 
act in buying land and building workmen’s cottages, keep 
houses in repair, close and demolish unfit dwellings, and 
enforce inspection in the district. County councils interested 
in any land which is the subject of town planning schemes are 
entitled to receive notice of any proposal to prepare or adopt 
such a scheme; and it is also intended that they may make 
representation to the Local Government Board where they are 
of opinion that a local authority is in default. Similarly 
every parish council or parish meeting or four inhabitant 
householders have the power to make a representation to the 
Local Government Board if a rural council fails to exercise its 
powers under the housing sections. 

Under section 72 every county council may promote the 
formation or extension of building societies on a co-operative 
basis, and may make or guarantee grants or advances to the 
extent of two-thirds. Local authorities are also authorised to 
accept ‘“‘ gifts’ and donations for housing schemes. Evidently 
if the machine does not work it will not be due to insufficient 
greasing, but without wishing to appear cynical, we have had a 
good deal of this sort of thing before. County medical officers 
are not unknown, and although they prepare compendious 
annual reports full of recondite learning, and embellished 
with bewildering charts and tables, and are doubtless admir- 
able public servants, they have not been hitherto a particularly 
noticeable driving force on recalcitrant local authorities. The 
Local Government Board regards the medical profession with 
particular reverence, and accepts its judgment on matters of 
drainage and construction before that of engineering experts ; 
and it is open to question whether one of the latter would not 
be a better adviser to county councils, the officer for carrying 
this Act into execution. 

Again, there is no particular reason for thinking that 
county councils will be much more zealous than local councils 
in putting the housing sections in operation. Their usual 
composition does not favour the assumption—I believe it is a 
fact that as many schemes for housing under Part III. of the 
Housing Act of 1890 have been overruled by the county councils 
as have been passed by them. The curb rather than the spur 
has represented their policy. Of course, all this may be 
changed if county councils realise the importance of the duties 
placed on them by the legislature ; but the experience of former 
years cannot be ignored. 

And the parish councils! Well, some of us know the 
parish councillor as a very respectable and quiet individual, 
who is firmly convinced that his first and foremost duty is to 
keep down the rates, and who will tell you with pride at the 
end of the year that the rate has never been exceeded a half- 
penny, and that they have spent 51. less during his term of 
office. Schemes under Part III. of the Housing and Working 
Classes Act, 1890, mean a special rate on the parish, and th” 
is enough to make nine parish councillors out of ten look at 
them askance. As to the four inhabitant householders, some 
may be found in a few parishes; but they are not likely to be 
very popular persons if they do anything which involves ex- 
penditure, either public or private. 

For these reasons, too, much must not be expected in the 
direction of spirited administration of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act. We are naturally conservative and cautious 
people, and like to move slowly ‘‘from precedent to prece- 
dent ’’ ; nor is the Local Government Board likely to sanction 
any schemes of a wild and impracticable nature. It may be 
long before we attain to the machine-like precision and 
symmetry which characterises the rising towns of Germany ; 
but the civic spirit will now have an opportunity of more ample 
play than it has had in the past. 

After all, the best driving force for legislation of any kind 
is to have a strong and healthy public opinion behind it. Even 
the best laws cannot be well administered unless they have the 
hearty approval of the great mass of the people. During the 


last quarter of a century there has been a great awakening in | 


all questions of public health and national well-being, which 
inspires a reasonable confidence that the Housing and Town 
Planning Act has, in the main, given expression to the growing 
sense of civic responsibility which distinguishes the present 
age, and will mark the commencement of a new era in 
municipal activities. 


PETROL AIR-GAS. 


ROFESSOR C. A. M. SMITH, M.Sc., recently delivered 
a lecture on the above subject at the East London College 
(University of London). He commenced by stating that he 
thought it very unfortunate that some of those who were 
concerned in the manufacture and sale of these plants had 
greatly prejudiced their case by wild statements which were 
obviously absurd. He gave some amusing examples. One 
firm gave the number of cubic feet of air-gas obtainable (by 
their system) from a gallon of petrol. They also gave the 
calorific value per cubic foot of the petrol air-gas so made. 
From their figures the calorific value of petrol could be 
shown to be about 37,000 B.t.u.’s per lb., whereas in no case 
had any independent expert quoted a value exceeding 
21,000 B.t.u.’s per lb., and the figure usually accepted was 
less than 20,000 B.t.u.’s. Then again, silly arguments had 
been used to show how much better it was to use this source of 
illumination. As an example he mentioned that some patentee 
seriously suggested that many people committed suicide by 
coal-gasy a thing quite impossible with petrol air-gas! 
Despite these childish statements there seemed to be quite a 
good case for the new method of illumination. 

In order that the audience might fully appreciate the 
problems involved, the lecturer explained various matters of 
interest concerning the liquids employed. He mentioned that 
the petrol used for lighting purposes was not subject to the 
full tax imposed by the exchequer upon petrol used for motor- 
cars. Petrol itself consists of a mixture of liquids, all of 
which vary not only in composition, but in density. The 
amount of petrol which could be sucked up, under the various 
atmospheric conditions, varied according to the density of the 
stuff, and also according to the temperature of the atmosphere. 

‘As a matter of fact,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ it is not neces- 
sary with most of the plants now in use that the air should 
pick up very much petrol.’’ The proportion of petrol to air 
in the ‘‘ safety ’’ plants was about 14 to 985. These plants, as 
was explained by means of experiments, are quite safe, 
always provided that they work automatically. From an 
engineering point of view there seemed to be no earthly reason 
why they should not work perfectly regularly. Of course it 
was quite impossible to make any mechanism absolutely 
‘fool proof.”? Professor Smith seemed to favour the 14 per 
cent. petrol air-gas plants rather than the saturated systems. 
There could be no explosion in the case of leakage, although 
of course that objection held for coal-gas. It was mentioned 
that only one firm used a low-grade oil—costing 63d. a gallon 
—and the lecturer evidently favoured the idea of researches 
and experiments upon benzol. Petrol has to be imported, 
while benzol is obtainable from all of the gasworks. It could 
be purchased at a fairly low price. 

The requirements of petrol air-gas plants were (1) car- 
buration must be constant, (2) the apparatus must be self- 
regulating, (3) the mixture must be very intimate. It was 
essential that, whatever the number of lights used, or what- 
ever the temperature of the atmosphere, there must be some 
automatic arrangement, so that the quantity of petrol and air 
measured out must be proportional to the number of lights 
switched on. Proper means should be taken so that all of the 
petrol became evaporated. The ealorific value of the petrol 
air-gas as used in what he would call the 14 per cent. petrol 
plants was about 97 B.t.u.’s per cubic foot. One of the plants 
used a gas of about double that calorific value, which clearly 
indicated that a much stronger mixture was being used. 

Tt was necessary, explained the lecturer, to use power for 
the plants, as the gas had to be pumped into a reservoir 
against a pressure of about 3 inches of water. That power 
could be supplied by the lowering of a heavy weight, by a 
hot-air engine, or a small water or electric motor. They must 
not pay much attention to the statements for or against any 
particular form of power for running the plant—that was a 
comparatively trivial detail. So far as his experiments had 
gone the hot-air engines were quite satisfactory. 

He could not understand why the makers had not made 
researches, or why scientific people had not done so, con- 
cerning the question of pressures used with the plants. It 
was quite clear from his own rough experiments that certain 
plants would work much more economically at higher pressures 
than those usually employed. 
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Curves were drawn which showed the relationship between 
the costs of petrol air-gas and coal-gas on a heating basis. 
From these it appeared that petrol at 10d. a gallon was equal 
to coal-gas of 630 B.t.u.’s at ds. Qd., and coal-gas of 
480 B.t.u.’s at 2s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet. There was a point 
which might fairly be raised in favour of petrol air-gas, and it 
was that when a man purchased a gallon of petrol he knew, 
to within fairly narrow limits, the number of heat units which 
he paid for. But the calorific value of coal-gas varied enor- 
mously. It was quite probable that the man who paid 
ds. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet for coal-gas in one part of London 
was actually obtaining much better value for his money than 
the man who paid 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet in another part. 
Similarly electricity units were quite feasible and common 
sense. 

The lecturer pointed out that all engineers owed a debt of 
gratitude to electrical experts for showing the advantages and 
the possibilities of accurate measurements. The days of rule- 
of-thumb ‘‘ pious hopes ’’ methods were gone and a scientific 
era had dawned. Accuracy of measurement and authoritative 
tests were essential in any branch of engineering work. They 
were nowhere so essential as when new inventions were placed 
on the market. There seemed to be real scope for petrol air- 
gas in villages and large country houses. There was still a 
great deal of data required, and there was an excellent field 
of research work for someone to enter. His own experiments 
had been possible because of the assistance of the makers of 
the plants exhibited, and Professor Morris, head of the 
college electrical department. He wished also to thank his 
assistant Mr. Davies and two students—Messrs. Elliot and 
Parsons—for their help with the tests, results of which were 
given. It was mentioned that the lecture would be published 
in book form. 


NOTES ON THE USE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT CONCRETE.* 


HE use of Portland cement concrete has had such a rapid 
growth during the last few years, and its adaptability to 

the most unusual purposes is every month more widely 
demonstrated, that it behoves the municipal engineer above all 
others to become as familiar as possible with its characteristics 
and uses. There is little probability of getting to the depths 


* A paper read by Spencer Sills, Mem. Soc. Eng., before a 
Southern District meeting of the Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
at Brighton, June 18, 


of the subject in a paper of this length, nor has the writer a 
hope of presenting any fresh features or data for the general 
enlightenment, but it is well to occasionally turn over old items 
of information in order to brighten up half-forgotten know- 
ledge and to keep our minds fresh to well-known facts. a 


- 


The first and most important point with regard to concrete — 


is the selection of a sound cement; the second, the choosing of 
a suitable and properly constituted aggregate, and the third, 
but by no means the least consideration, is the mixing and 
manipulation. Let the engineer’s calculations and design he 
never so perfect, let the material be never so good, the apathy 
of the man with the shovel is sufficient to ruin the most com- 
pletely arranged scheme, unless he is efficiently supervised. 

It is a very general complaint that the ordinary tests for 
soundness as applied to cement require too much time to be 
of real service upon the works, as the particular consign- 
ment under notice is beyond recall before the tests are com- 
pleted. It is true a known brand of cement may be specified 
and tests may be made of that brand extending over months 
prior to the commencement of the works, but a fluctuation 
in quality is possible with the best, and substitution and 
adulteration is not unknown. Again, the tests are often 
delegated to some inexpert individual on the works whose 
results are not at all convincing. 

Generally one relies upon a seven days’ tensile test or some 
more rapid and inaccurate trial, and is often satisfied with a 
high tensile strength which may be entirely misleading, as 
the cement may show a tardy increase in strength for longer 


periods, while on the other hand a cement yielding a moderate ~ 


result of 350 lbs. to 400 lbs. per square inch at seven days may 
show a steady and substantial increase at fourteen, twenty- 
one, twenty-eight days, and onwards. 
out of the difficulty as the matter stands at present is to entrust 
the testing to an expert of repute, to whom the origin of the 
cement is unknown. 

The cement should of course be stored in a dry, cool place, 
and although growing opinion appears to be that a good 
cement should need no aeration, the experience of the writer 
does not support this view. 
a boom in the trade one is likely to be surprised if he pins his 
faith too firmly to this view. 

Choice of an aggregate is often limited to local material 
which may be altogether unsuited to the purpose, and herein 
lies a cause for failure which would undoubtedly be attributed 
to the cement. Dr. Owens says, ‘‘ It is quality in aggregate 


which I am convinced is responsible for the production of much. 


bad concrete.’’ 


Probably the best way 


Batches differ greatly, and during 
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Where strength is required, hardness and toughness in the 
aggregate are indispensable, but for fireproof construction 
other qualities have to be considered, and where lightness of 
construction is a matter of moment and strength is not so im- 
portant a still different class of material may be used. In no 
circumstances should such considerations be sacrificed to the 
fetish of cheapness in preferring an aggregate easily procured 
locally to a more suitable material which has to be imported at 
an increased cost. 

The aggregate must be clean and free from loam, clay, 
mould, vegetable growths, animal refuse, dust, or any matter 
foreign to the nature of the material, and, if necessary, it 
should be repeatedly screened and washed to render it suitable 
for its purpose. Pit gravels are often mixed with fine loamy 
clay, which it is safest to eliminate from the aggregate if a 
strong concrete is desired, and such material moreover 
frequently contains a quantity of softened and partially 
decayed stones and spongy mineral concretions which it is wise 
to reject for important work. 

Broken brick must be freed from dust and mortar rubbish ; 
burnt ballast must be hard burned, free from lime and 
sulphur and from unburnt particles; coke breeze should be 
from gas retorts or coke ovens, free from coal, clinker, cinder, 
ash, or substances which will not float on water; furnace 
clinker should be hard, well burned, free from dust, shale, lime, 
ash and metal scrap or scale; blast furnace slag should be 
from pig-iron furnaces, free from basic slag and well washed 
to remove dust and sulphur. Broken pottery or tile is un- 
suitable for mixing with an aggregate, as the pieces bridge 
over voids and prevent perfect consolidation. 

An imperfectly apportioned or graded aggregate requires 
more cement to make a strong dense concrete than a more 
exact mixture, and the usual specification which simply 
provides a gauging of 1 to 3 or 1 to 6 does not ensure the 
provision of the due amount of fine material required to fill 
the voids. 

The increasing popularity of reinforced work is thrusting 
home the fact that concrete mixing must needs be an exact 
operation which allows of nothing which savours of the old 
rule-of-thumb methods. All voids must be filled as completely 
as possible with the mortar of cement and sand, and to ensure 
this the aggregate must be carefully tested and the proportion 
of fine material adjusted to the needs of the case. 


Mr. C. F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., quoting from the proceed- 
ings of the American Society of Engineers, April 1907,* refers 
to the conclusions of Messrs. Fuller and Thompson following 
their experiments with graded aggregates. 

1. An aggregate with maximum size stones 24 in. diameter 
made a stronger concrete than the aggregate whose largest 
stones were 1 in. diameter, and the latter was stronger than 
another aggregate with stones of 4 in. diameter and under. 

2. For equal strength No. 2 required one-sixth more cement 
than No. 1, and No. 3 required one-third more cement than 
No. 

3. The relative densities of the concrete varied in a similar 
manner. 

4, Round, water-worn material, like gravel, gave a denser 
mass than broken stone. 

5. Angular aggregates, like broken stone, gave a stronger 
concrete than rounded aggregates with the same sand and 
cement, but an angular aggregate with angular sand or stone 
screenings was not so strong as the rounded eoarse and fine 
aggregate. 

6. Aggregates specially graded gave a much stronger and 
denser concrete than a natural aggregate. 

7. Strength and density were affected very little by the 
decrease in quantity of the medium size stones, but were im- 
proved by the increase of the maximum size stones. 

An excess of medium size stones decreased both strength and 
density. 

8. Strength and density were affected more by variation 
of size of sand grains than by variation of stone particles. 

9. Excess of fine or medium sand decrease both strength and 
density. 

10. Substitution of cement for fine sand did not affect 
density, but increased the strength. 

The importance of grading is here abundantly proved, 
and in first-class work the greatest attention is needed in this 
direction to ensure that the voids are well and economically 
filled. 

An aggregate composed of grains of a uniform size contains 
the highest percentage of voids, which may amount to 60 per 
cent. or more of the mass—grains of varying sizes are therefore 
needed to effectually consolidate the concrete. The maximum 


* « Qoncrete and Constructional Engineering.” September 1907. 
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size for particles of the aggregate depends of course upon the 
nature of the work, smaller gauge being demanded for rein- 
forced work in order to ensure uniformity in the mass and 
close intimacy with the reinforcement. The usual practice is 
to screen through sieves of the sizes as under :— 


Artificial paving 4 in. to. 2 in. 
Floors sin. to in. 
Walls Leta ao Beat. 
Foundations 24 in, 


‘‘Plums’”’ in ordinary foundation work should be carefully 
deposited well away from one another and from the sides and 
angles of the mass, but never allowed in reinforced work. 

To estimate the quantity of sand and cement required to 
make a sufficient mortar to form a dense concrete with the 
coarse aggregate, a vessel of known capacity is filled to the 
top with the coarse particles, and water is poured in from a 
graduated measure until the vessel is filled to the brim. The 
quantity of water required to fill up the voids in the coarse 
aggregate represents the proper proportion of sand. A like 
proportion of coarse aggregate and sand is now put into 
another vessel, shaken down and levelled to the top, and 
water is added to this from a graduated measure, as before, 
to ascertain the amount of cement required. Absorbent 
aggregates must of course be well soaked before the experiment 
is carried out. 

The water for mixing concrete must be clean and entirely 
free from matters in suspension. Stagnant pond water is 
most unsuitable, as it is frequently swarming with animal 
and vegetable life and chemical impurities. Concrete requires 
about 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. water to form a homogeneous 
mixture, and the mass should be well turned dry until the whole 
is thoroughly mixed, and turned again quickly, when wetted, 
several times, until of a uniform colour. When deposited the 
concrete should show just wet upon the surface. More water 
than this floods the cement and washes it away from the 
aggregate, and less water does not allow of the full reaction of 
setting. If the aggregate is of a porous or absorbent nature, 
such as broken brick or stone, it should be well soaked before 
mixing, otherwise the aggregate will absorb water when 
deposited and impair the setting operation, and in these cir- 
cumstances it is quite possible to get a weak concrete although 
using the full quantity of cement. 

Accurately measured gauges for apportioning quantities 
upon the works is of the greatest importance, and their in- 
telligent use a matter for close supervision. The sometime 
method of filling the aggregate gauge, levelling up and placing 
a bottomless cement gauge on the aggregate for filling, leaves 
too much to chance in the variation of the quantity of cement. 
A more accurate gauge for cement is a metal vessel, but un- 
doubtedly the correct way is to apportion the cement by weight, 
taking 100 lbs. weight as representing one cube foot of sand 
voids. 

The secret of success in concrete work lies in the knowledge 
of what to avoid, and may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

Avoid an unknown cement delivered in unbranded sacks or 
casks, or one of foreign manufacture. British-made is good 
enough, and is branded. Avoid lumpy or caked cement. 
Avoid a quick-setting cement. Avoid accepting the first 
aggregate to hand ; choose the best obtainable for the purpose. 
Avoid the acceptance of an aggregate on sample; see it in 
bulk. Avoid the use of a natural aggregate without knowing 
its history, and insist upon screening and apportioning sand. 
Avoid muddy water or water of a decided colouring. Avoid 
slovenly methods of gauging and mixing. Avoid sloppy 
concrete or semi-dry mixtures. Avoid mixing quantities of 
concrete which cannot be immediately disposed of. Avoid the 
use of dead concrete. Avoid frost, and carefully protect 
finished work. Avoid laying concrete in water. Avoid heavy 
or long-continued ramming. Avoid earth and rubbish falling 
upon and mixing with concrete. Avoid weak, shuttering, or 
sparse timbering. Avoid the removal of centreing, shuttering, 
or timber until the work is hard. Avoid the temptation to 
generalise in specifying. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect (New York) devotes itself to a 

thorough illustration with description and plans of the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, which both as an example of hotel 
planning and of sky-scraper design is one of the best things we 
have seen and fully justifies the action of the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects in awarding to its 
architects, Messrs. Marshall & Fox, the medal for 1909 for 
producing the most meritorious work of the year. 

The Architectural Record (New York) also deals with 
some of Chicago’s sky-scrapers in an article on ‘‘ Additions 
to Chicago’s Skyline,’’ in which full cognisance is taken of 
the objections on public grounds to these monstrosities of con- 
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struction. ‘‘A charming house and grounds”’ for Mr. B. V. H. 
Schultz at Short Hills, New Jersey, of which Mr. Wilson Eyre 
is the architect, is described and fully illustrated, an in- 
teresting feature being the juxtaposition of the architect’ 
original sketches with photographs of the completed work 
Examples of recent work illustrate an article on “ The 
Suburban Residence of the Pacific North-West,”’ whilst 
‘‘Contemporary Apartment Building in New York City” 
shows the latest developments of American domestic archi- 
tecture in towns. 

Il Monitore Tecnico (Milan) illustrates and describes the 
Lombardic pavilion at the 1911 exhibition at Rome, which ig 
intended as a historical presentment of the architecture of 
the northern province. 

The Scientific American (New York) has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Contagious Diseases of Metals,’’ particularly 
with reference to the studies of Erdmann and Fritsche on the 
tin pest as elucidated and completed by Professor Cohen. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) is, as usual, chiefly “‘ new-art” 
this month, the most pleasing example being a group of 
dwelling houses with shops under at Pardubitz, of which Herr 
Jar, Kohoutek is the architect. Other designs are a block of 
flats by Herr Emil Hoppe, a factory and silo at Vienna by 
Hubert and Franz Geszner, a girls’ school at Linz by Herr J. 
Schulte. ; 

Indian Engineering (Calcutta) contains an obituary 
record and photograph of the late Hon. Mr. W. Banks 
Gwyther, F.R.I.B.A. 

Engineering Record (New York) gives a translation of the 
new German Standard Specifications for cement. Another 
item of some interest is a letter giving facts as to examples of 
failure of concrete and curbs and sidewalks by expansion. 


COMPETITIONS. 
BIRKENHEAD UNION. 
Proposrep CHrILpREN’s Recetvinc Home. 

HE Guardians invited architects residing within the limits 
T of the Birkenhead Union to submit competitive designs for 
the above. Premiums of 61. 6s., 31. 3s., and 21. 2s. wer 
offered to the first three premiated designs. The condition 
stated that the Guardians had appointed Mr. KE. Kirby,” 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of Liverpool, to advise them in regard 
to the selection of the designs. About twenty sets were sub- 
mitted. The inmates to be provided for were as follows :—~ 
Children, male, 30; female, 30. Officers, married couple, 2 ; 
females, 4. In addition two sick rooms were to be provided, 
each for two beds. Competitors were somewhat limited to cost, 
the condition being that the scheme nearest to an expenditure 
of 2,000J. would receive the most favourable consideration. 
The first premiated design is by Messrs. Nagington & Shen- 
nan, and is estimated to cost 2,5001. ; the second premiated 
design is by Mr. T. T. Rees, F.R.1.B.A., and is estimated to 
cost 2,7001. ; the third premiated design is by Mr. R. Wynn 
Owen, A.R.I.B.A., and is estimated to cost 2,430U. 

EpinspurcH.—The Corporation have received 130 sets of - 
designs in the Usher Hall competition which closed on Satur 
day last. The drawings were taken to the new Corn Exchange 
at Gorgie for the purpose of examination by the assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., and by Mr. J. A. Williamson,” 
A.R.I.B.A., the city superintendent of works, who is asso- 
ciated with him. ) 


f 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 
A National Memorial to Edward VII. 

Srr,—Suggestions have been appearing in the daily and 
weekly papers as to a national memorial to Edward the 
Peacemaker. What finer scheme could be put forward than 
that which would have appealed more than anything to our 
late Gracious King—a large central hospital in Westminster ! 
Charing Cross Hospital might be done away with and a 
handsome and commodious hospital erected in the Kingsway. 
Plenty of land is available there which is simply lying 
unused, and the sale of the Charing Cross Hospital site 
would surely supply a goodly sum towards its upkeep. Such 
a memorial would be a fitting one for such a King, whose 
kindly interest for the suffering should surely be fittingly 
remembered by his grateful subjects. What a glorious” 
architectural tribute could be shown of his people’s venera-_ 
tion and regard.—Your obedient servant, : 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, July 23. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Visit to Reinforced Concrete 
Water Tower at Barnet Union Workhouse. Meet at High 
Barnet (G.N.R.) Station or on the Works. 3.0 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Annual Meeting at Oxford. 
Continues to July 28. 

Cambridge University Extension Local Lectures : Summer Meet- 
ing at York. Continues till August 4. 


Monday, July 25. 


National Competition of Schools of Art, &c., 1910: Exhibition 
of Works of Students in the Iron Building ‘‘C,” behind the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


Tuesday, July 26. 


Speech Day at Oakham School : Inspection of Fresco Paintings 
by Mrs. Sargant-Florence, Midland Railway, St. Pancras 


Station to Oakham. 10.25 a.m. 


Thursday, July 28. 
Kent Archeological Society in the Sandwich District (two days). 


Monday, August 8. 


Architectural Association: Annual Excursion, Headquarters at 
Harrogate. Continues till August 13. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N Friday last the Architectural Association held another 

* annual ’’ exhibition of students’ work, which on 

this occasion comprised that done in the studios, where 

young architects learn to draw and design under the super- 
vision of highly competent instructors. 

The most attractive section of the show is that pro- 
duced in the evening school, in which a four-years’ course 
is adopted, and which, being held in the evening, is suited 
for pupils and assistants engaged in architects’ offices 
during the day. The students in the evening school are 
therefore to some extent young men who have already 
learnt something of drawing and possibly of design in an 
architect’s office, and may therefore be expected to turn 
out better work than the students in the day school, which 
is primarily intended for those who have just left the 
general public or secondary school, and are receiving their 
elementary technical training before entering an architect’s 
office. ; 

Unfortunately the drawings are very badly hung, the 
chief aim seeming to be to economise the number of draw- 
ing-pins used. As these are only the cheap German variety 
it is scarcely worth while, for the sake of an extra gross or 
two, to make one pin hold the corners of four drawings, so 
that the names of the authors are in the great majority 
of cases covered up by the edges of other men’s drawings. 

Then again, we presume with the object of saving a 
little space in the hanging of all sorts and sizes of paper, 
there is a sad lack of systematic arrangement such as 
would facilitate comparison of the work of different 
Students. Hither all the work of each man should be 
grouped together, so that one might see what progress he 
had made during the year, or, better still, all the designs 
for each separate subject should be hung together so that 
one might readily compare the various solutions of each 
‘problem. Instead of this one finds that different subjects 

and different men’s work are placed haphazard, and it is 
not even quite easy to separate the work of one year from 
that of another without the assistance of a master or 
contemporary student. 
_ The work of the first year appears to consist of draw- 
ings of ornament from the round in pencil, either in out- 
line or shaded, which is about as good a preliminary train- 
mg as could be devised, and very good work is shown. 
We are pleased to notice, particularly in the shaded draw- 
ings, that sufficient but no undue amount of finish is given, 
So that an adequate rendering of the modelling is obtained 
without unnecessary waste of time and labour. We par- 
ticularly noted the work of Mr. C. E. Hatuerr and Mr. 
J.B. M. Watcu, 


7 
> 


i a 


In the second year the student commences to design, 
and cuts his teeth upon such subjects as a Greek Doric 
Agora, a Roman Basilica and a village church. Whilst the 
classical subjects are a good foundation for the student’s 
introduction to the meaning of design in architecture, we 
are pleased to see that the Gothic subject appears to inspire 
the greater enthusiasm, and produces the most pleasing 
results. In this the designs of Mr. E. L. F. Davy and 
Mr. G. W. Stuart are especially commendable. 

The third year finds the student engaged upon modern 
design rather than archeological study, and naturally in 
the attempt to evolve originality without too close an ad- 
herence to the doings of the past he is somewhat inclined to 
flounder, so that the merits of the designs are embryonic. 
The designs for a picture and sculpture gallery are decidedly 
poor, though we think that of Mr. C. W. Roamrs is the 
best. A study for an architectural school has apparently 
been obsessed with the idea that such an institution must 
be short of money, but Mr. A. S. G. Buruzr has evolved 
an exterior that is effectively simple and original. For a 
park entrance there are several schemes that are possessed 
of merit, particularly that of Mr. R. P. Gaymer. 

When we come to the productions of the fourth year 
we find that we are amongst students who have acquired 
some feeling for design, though one gentleman, Mr. 
P. D. Hepworrn, rather overshadows his competitors. 
The most striking subjects are a Valhalla for explorers and 
a Custom House on a bridge with a waterway below. Mr. 
Hepworrn’s Valhalla is characterised by an adequate 
idea and good grouping of a central building with suffi- 
ciently large and well-disposed colonnaded loggie, whilst 
the same student’s Custom House is a fine piece of com- 
position, albeit a little reminiscent of King’s Lynn. 

Mr. P. M. Anprews has also produced a good design 
for the Valhalla, based upon Byzantine motives. We were 
particularly struck with Mr. O. Hitu’s preliminary sketch 
for the same subject, a study in charcoal. This is an 
admirable method of setting down one’s first conception 
that deserves to be more generally used by English 
students, for ‘‘ fusain ’’ allows rapid work, and forces the 
attention on mass and chiaroscuro rather than detail; 
hence it is essentially the medium for putting down red- 
hot the first general dream, and tends to the valuable line 
of thought that fashions the design of a building as a whole. 

Mr. A. W. Rosertson has quite caught the feeling of 
the modern architecture of central and northern Europe in 
his design for the Valhalla, that restrained and modulated 
version of ‘‘ new art’’ which has shed the eccentricity 
and retained the originality of the earlier phase of the move- 
ment. Mr. Ropertson must, however, have supposed 
that in the land where his Valhalla would be erected there 
are not a great number of explorers worthy of immortality. 
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Another subject that has produced some good work is 
the decoration of the central hall of a public building, 
for which Mr. Hepwortu in particular shows an excellent 
design and a good sketch in colour. Sketches for plaster 
modelling by several of the students are quite good. In 
fact, the work of the fourth year is a complete justification, 
if such were needed, of the present-day method of teaching 
design in the Architectural Association’s studios. 

The work of the day school also shows satisfac ory 
results, and it is astonishing to see raw recruits in arehi- 
tecture produce such drawing and design as appear in the 
small farmhouse by Messrs. J. E. D. Manuove, T. H. let 
Wuuitr, and H. M. Wurrennap, or the small country 
church by Mr. A. E. Maxwett, all second year students, 
whilst the designs for the test subject, a pavilion in a 
garden, that are exhibited as their final essay at the end of 
their two years’ training by several of the students are 
quite remarkable examples of “‘ intensive culture. ”’ 

An interesting side-show was the exhibition of sketches 
by Mr. Cyrin Farry, a travelling student, and the studies 
made in the life class. 

We understand that prizes have been awarded for the 
work done in the schools, but although we have made 
repeated requests for the list of prize winners, we have 
been unable to obtain same in time for publication this 
week. 


SCHOOLS FOR ARCHITECTS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

lie common with other provincial cities in which modern 

universities have been established, Sheffield has in- 
cluded as part of its university training a department of 
architecture, at the desire of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, which is associated with the 
Council and Senate of the University in its management. 

The general scheme of the Sheffield School is based 
upon a two-years’ course of day study, followed by three 
years partly day and partly evening work. 

The two-years’ day course is intended to give a syste- 
matic course of training for students wishing to become 


architects, to be taken by them before entering an arch 
tect’s office, though not necessarily before they ai 
articled. 

The first-year course comprises descriptive geometry 
including graphic statics and practical perspective; el 
mentary mechanics, elementary applied constructio: 
general ancient history and history of architecture, areh 
tectural drawing, including ornament, which is taken” 
the Technical School of Art. i 

In the second year the subjects are descriptr 
geometry, theoretical construction, sanitary sciene 
applied construction, laboratory work in mechanics, n 
cluding testing materials, chemistry of building material 
general history and history of architecture and archite 
tural drawing. Visits to buildings in course of erecti 
and to workshops, also sketching and measuring, are I 
cluded in the work of each year. The time-table fills 1 
half-days on Thursdays and Saturdays and the whole di 
for the rest of the week. 

As compared with other prominent schools the cur 
culum of the two-years’ course at Sheffield appears to_ 
based on a desire to afford a thorough grounding in arel 
tectural knowledge rather than an attempt to transfor 
raw schoolboys into able designers in the eighteen mont 
net of which the usual two-years’ course consists. 

After the two years’ day course the following thr 
years’ curriculum is intended as an advanced course f 
diploma, which forms a continuous course of study f 
students during their pupilage, and also for qualifi 
assistants, and thus constitutes a five-years’ course 
training. 

In the third year of this course students are expect 
to spend in each week three half-days in the Univers! 
studio and one half-day at the School of Art, and int 
fourth and fifth years one half-day in the studio and o 
evening at the School of Art. Thus the “ half-timer 
system, which has for long been a feature of elementa 
education in the North of England, is extended to arel 
tecture, and the architects of Sheffield who take pup 
are prepared to make their office arrangements accol 
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RECEIVING HOME, BIRKENHEAD UNION. gets in the third year four hours of evening lectures, in 


the fourth year three hours, and in the fifth year four 
hours, which is enough, but not too much, for those who 


be akicg are working in offices or studios during the day. During 
Doi na tlory these three years design is taught, as well as the other 
Vey beds subjects that are recognised in the Final Examination of 
the R.I.B.A. as essentials in the education of a young 

architect. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue discussion on the improvement of Buckingham 
Palace goes merrily on with the natural difference of 
opinion amongst those who, as members of Parliament 
Married for London constituencies or of the London County 
Coujsle S Council, consider themselves entitled to speak for the 
people of England. The majority of those who have 
spoken seem to be in favour of doing something. 


Mr. Harcourt, in answer to Mr. Borromusy in the 
House of Commons, has stated that the approximate cost 
of re-fronting Buckingham Palace in stone to an 
improved design would be 150,0001. But, as Mr. 
Lutyens has pointed out, simply to substitute a new 
Portland-stone front for the present painted one would be 
hardly worth doing, and this not only by reason of the 


Dorinitory 

/5 Beds. limited scope for architectural design that such a course 
would impose, but for the practical reason that a facade 
in Portland stone facing east-north-east would in London 
become black, and would not take on the charming 
weathered white that we see in some parts of St. Paul’s 
and the Law Courts. 


ALDERMAN Swinton, L.C.C., also calls attention to 
the lack of play of light and shade that results neces- 
sarily from a straight front with the aspect that Buck- 
ingham Palace has towards the Mall. 
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ingly. This justifies the basis of the two years’ curri- We are strongly of opinion that a new front at a 
culum of the day school, and, in our opinion, is better for | cost of 150,0001. would be a sheer waste of money, and 
the student than the London system of two years’ | that any real improvement to the external appearance 


hot-house forcing and intensive culture. of the Palace as seen from the Mall must be accom- 
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panied by a vital alteration of the plan, and we agree 
with the dictum of Mr. F. L. Doves, L.C.C., who, as a 
practical builder, knows what he is talking about when 
he says:—‘‘ It will be far more economical in the long 
run to entirely rebuild, rather than tinker with the 
present building.’’ 


Tue difference in the effect of weathering on Portland 
stone that follows variation of aspect, which was men- 
tioned by Mr. Luryens in the discussion of the Bucking- 
ham Palace facade, has a bearing on the question raised 
by Dr. Tempest ANDERSON in his paper read before the 
Museums Association, which we give on p. 60. 


Wuen we look at the southern side of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral we can exactly determine where the sun’s 
rays fall upon the stonework and where they do not. 
Sun-touched surfaces are white, the shaded ones black. 
Many years ago this was explained by some one, we 
forget whom, as due to the growth of lichens which could 
grow in shade but perished in the sun. This seems 
to us more credible than Mr. Luryens’s reference to wet 
southerly winds. 


Paul’s just as much exposed to wet and wind as white 
ones. In the discussion on Dr. ANDERSON’S paper 1 
may be noted that Mr. E. M. Houmus mentioned tw< 
specific lichens that secreted oxalic acid and so attacker 
stonework. Whether bacillus or lichen there clearl} 
exist some low organisms that can live on shaded Port 
land stone and turn it black, but cannot bear the sun 
shine. The same truth is beginning to be manifest o1 
the Law Courts 


Tue point of law decided by Mr. Justice LAWRENG 
in the case of Hopar v. Urban District Council of Mat 
lock Bath, and Scagruin, Nick and Nurrann, whic 
we report elsewhere, is of some importance to architect 
who often when employed by a public authority or col 
poration have a difficulty in obtaining a ‘‘ contract unde 
seal’’ as part of their instructions. 


It 1s satisfactory to know that Dr. A. C. Houston 
the Director of Water Examinations to the Metropolita: 
Water Board, is able in his fifth report to affirm the cot 
rectness of the discovery that has been made, tha 
adequate storage of water practically eliminates th 


For there are black surfaces at St. | possibility of epidemic water-borne disease, so that whils 


ball 


where in St. James’s against his lessors, who were con- 
_ Structing large and extensive buildings upon a site ad- 


and Vauxhall Water Company, before Mr. Justize 
| Vauenan Wittams. 


ship would have been glad if he could have seen his way 


: 
: 


-Harrop’s Stores, where that learned Judge had re- 


In the morning; but in the face of what was said by the 
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the present epidemic of cholera raging in Russia may 
justifiably lead to a fear that the cholera bacillus might 
be introduced into this country, its detection would be 
speedy, and our fears may be allayed by the knowledge 
that the cholera vibrio dies quickly in water under 
proper storage conditions. In the water supply of 
country houses architects have sometimes to arrange 
for the taking of water from streams which are always 
liable to pollution. It is well, therefore, to know that 
storage will minimise the danger of such pollutidn. 


Aw interesting point has been raised before Mr. 
Justice JOYCE in the case of CuarK v. Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
the plaintiff being the lessee of premises from the defend- 
ants. Mr. Justice Joycn, in giving judgment, said that 
this was an action by the owner of a private hotel some- 


joming the hotel which had already been cleared. The 
case had been before his Lordship several times during 
the demolition of the old buildings and now the work 
of reconstruction had commenced. His Lordship had 
no doubt that the works did cause a serious annoyance 
to the plaintiff, and were very injurious to his business. 
He had tried to induce the parties to come to some 
Teasonable arrangement as to how the work was to be 
carried on in the early hours, but he had not succeeded. 
That being so the matter had been dealt with end dis- 
cussed in several cases—Bamrorp v. TurNuEy, before 
the Exchequer Chamber; and Harrison v. Southwark 


His Lordship had also been 
referred to the later cases—Brownina & HESELTINE v. 
Harrop’s Stores and Stump v. Bywater. His Lord- 


,. make a similar order to that which was made by Mr. 
ustice Bucxkuey in Brownina & HESELTINE v. 


strained the using of a steam crane before seven o’clock 


Master of the Rolls on appeal in that case, he did not 
feel that he could make such an order, though possibly 
the Court of Appeal might do so. The motion must be 
refused. 


One of the greatest difficulties in connection with un- 
employment was touched upon by Sir Wiui1aAm Mater 
at a luncheon given by the Lord Mayor of MANcHESTER 
to members of the Association of Technical Institutions 
when he said that we were creating unemployables day 
by day in this country. He believed there was no other 
country in the world where the unemployable were so 
perfectly trained. One reason for this was that the 
parents of the country, both of the richer and the poorer 
classes, had been for ages the most indifferent people on 
the face of the earth to the importance of the higher 
education of their children. For generations there had 
been little systematic attention given to the proper 
education of the people. It was only the faculty that 
had been bestowed upon the Anglo-Saxon race of some- 
how knowing how to do things without being able to explain 
why or how they did them, and of doing them with an 
indomitable energy that was the admiration of the world, 
that had enabled us to achieve so much as we had. 
Because they had achieved a great deal English people 
flattered themselves with the idea that they did not need 
the sort of education that the Germans or the Americans 
needed, and it had become embodied somehow in the 
mind of the English people, éspecially the working 
classes, that. we were an unconquerable race in all 
respects. Those who travelled and those who knew what 
other nations were doing had long since seen the falsity 
of that notion. In the modern developments of agricul- 
ture and of mechanical and chemical processes we had 
been at a very considerable disadvantage, and our dis- 
advantage had arisen from the fact that it was only in 
recent years we had realised that this desirable industrial 
rivalry between the nations of the world required of the 
English people a much higher standard of intelligence 
and training than they had used in the past. 
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THE meeting of the British Association this year will 
be held next month at Sheffield. Earl Frrzwiuuiam js 
President of the local committee, and Alderman H. K. 
STEPHENSON is local Treasurer. Receptions and garden 
parties are to be on a notable scale, especially a great 
joint reception at the University and the Mappin Art 
Gallery, with over 4,000 guests. The Duke and Duchess 
of NorFoixk will receive at the University and the Earl 
and Countess FrrzwitutaM at the Art Gallery. The head- 
quarters of the Association will be at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
and all the twelve sectional meetings will be within very 
easy distance of the headquarters of the Cutlers’ Company. 
At the Cutlers’ Hall will be the reception-rooms, luncheon- 
room, post-office, smoke-rooms, conversation-room, corre- 
spondence-room, reading-room, and so on, as well as the 
secretarial offices. The whole suite of the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany’s rooms will be called into use to properly house the 
Association. Most of the halls in which the sections will 
meet are within a few minutes’ walk of the Cutlers’ Hall— 
a fact which members who have been in the habit of attend- 
ing the Association meetings in some other towns will 
highly appreciate. 


AT a meeting held at the Town Hall, on July 18, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor (Earl Frrzwiuu1am), 
and attended by about fifty représentatives of local 
authorities, voluntary associations, and manufacturers of 
the district, a Sheffield and District Branch of the Smoke 
Abatement League of Great Britain was formed. The 
National Association is less than a year old, and it owes 
its origin to Sheffield, having been the outcome of a 
conference held in the city. The objects of the branch are 
to educate the public in the matter of smoke preveution, 
and to secure united action. One of the planks in the plat- 
form is to secure a change in legislation which will enable 
local authorities to take action against smoke of any colour 
which is so dense as to be a nuisance. A reservation is 
made in the case of trades in the working of which smoke 
can be proved’ to be indispensable. In the interesting 
speeches made at the meeting there were many references 
to this question of the necessity of smoke in the steel trades, 


and some plain things were said about the attitude of 
manufacturers, . 
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THE LATE W. J. NEATBY. 
An APPRECIATION BY ERNEST Runtz, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE death of Mr. Nearsy will have caused sincere 
regret to those architects who had the pleasure of 
being associated with him. Modest to a degree and with- 
‘out an atom of commercialdom in his constitution, he was 
an artist in the best sense and was never more happy than 
when he was associated with an architect in the clothing 
and adornment of a building. 

I know nothing of his earlier days or what was the 
incentive in placing him in the position to exercise his 
talents. I first met him at Messrs. DovuLtTon’s, where 
he had succeeded TiNwELL as modeller, and I venture 
to say that NeatBy’s work with that firm was not only 
pure, but original, for he had a keen appreciation of the 
necessities and suitability of ornament in connection with 
architectural proportion and detail. Constant intercourse 
with this artist and gentleman enabled me to see the 
brilliancy of his many-sided abilities, whilst I was filled 
with regret that his genius was not properly appreciated. 

As an architect one had only to indicate the general 
idea of a decorative feature, whether in modelling or in 
mural decorative work, and Nuatsy caught the spirit of 
the undertaking and seemed to think of nething but per- 
fecting the seeds of an inspiration; he worked with one— 
he was receptive—and on only one occasion have I known 
him to rebel against a general scheme of decorative work, 
and for that I can excuse him, for his whole heart in 
this instance was wrapped up in his particular conception. 


His versatility was remarkable; he was a worker in | 


metal, glass, and ceramic work, and in addition was a 
masterly executant of oil-painting for decorative work, and 
a dainty exponent in water-colours and miniatures. Many 
choice works of his are spread about the country, and a 
few remain as a legacy to his widow. 

Of recent years Mr. Nuarsy has been, I believe, the 
chief designer of wall papers to Messrs. Line & Son, 
and it needs only to refer to his charming advertisement, 
* Studies in Harmony,’’ which is to be seen in the Under- 
ground rolling stock, to indicate the refinement of mind 
and execution which always characterised his work. To 
my mind Nzarsy and his work were never fully appreci- 
ated; but for those who knew him, his unostentatious 
ways, and his undoubted genius, there has arisen a gap 
which will take a lot of filling, although his son is follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps. 

Personally I feel I have lost a friend and an ally in 
my art and profession—I know of no one who can quite 
take his place. I believe there are other architects, too, 
who will feel the loss of his gifts, which have helped to 
make our buildings beautiful, and I have therefore written 
this appreciation of a man of many parts, whose work, 
like so many others, has been ignored during this life, but 
whose great abilities may and should be appreciated now 
that the busy brain and hand are laid to rest. 


ROYAL ARCHA-OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


By Our Sprcrat REPRESENTATIVE. 


1K summer meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 

opened at Oxford on Tuesday the 19th inst. with a visit 
to the Town Hall, St. Aldate’s, where (previous to the recep- 
tion by the Mayor) a description of the Corporation plate 
was given by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. None of it, he said, 
was of earlier date than the end of the sixteenth century. 
The great mace was the largest one of its kind in the country, 
and was made in 1660; the only bigger one of any kind 
is the one belonging to the serjeants-at-arms, which is 
deposited in the Tower. The display of plate was, in his 
opinion, nothing like that which can be made by such towns 
as Bristol and Norwich. The plate belonging to the City of 
London is almost entirely modern. One of the most note- 
worthy pieces at Oxford was the solid gold cup dating from 
1680, presented by George, Duke of Buckingham. Such cups 
were usually silver-gilt, the only other similar instance of 
one of solid gold being the cup possessed by the Corporation of 
York. The story of maces began with the time when the 
Serjeants-at-arms went about the country arresting people. 


For that purpose they needed a serviceable weapon capable 
of not only knocking a man down but of breaking his head, 
if he resisted. In course of time the mace became ornamental 
and of silver, while the business end with its projections was 
scon smaller than the large knob at the other. Finally the 
mace grew larger and larger as it lost its original utilitarian 
use. 

Sir Edward Braybrook, C.B., Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, in the course of the brief subsequent discussion, 
said that the Society of Antiquaries was one of the few bodies 
which possessed the privilege of carrying a mace and of 
appointing a serjeant-at-arms. But the mace is an unworthy 
one, with which the Council have for a long time been dis- 
satisfied. Some time ago they requested Mr. St. John Hope 
to prepare a design for a new mace, and they hoped at some 
future time to be able to show a mace that was worthy of the 
Society. 

The inspection of plate was followed by the arrival of the 
Mayor of Oxford, accompanied by a representative gathering 
of councillors. The Mayor said that he wished to welcome the 
Royal Archeological Institute to the city. They felt it was 
an honour, though one of which Oxford was not unworthy. 
If the University was ancient, the city was more ancient still. 
The great characteristic of everything to be seen in Oxford 
was that it was connected with living things rather than with 
dead things ; and it was in the latter that some archeologists 
were chiefly interested. Oxford can show comparatively few 
of the dry bones of history. The old buildings erected for the 
earliest students of the University stand to-day sheltering 
their successors. It was no small thing that the objects in 
and around Oxford are in a setting of natural beauty. The 
Mayor concluded by expressing his confident hope that the 
conference would prove one of the most memorable and enjoy- 
able in the annals of the Institute, and that they would go 
away feeling that there was not another city in the world like 
Oxford. 

The Town Clerk, in supporting the welcome, said that they 
at Oxford had visitors from many lands, some of whom did 
their ancient city in a few hours and left with mingled im- 
pressions of guide books and picture postcards. But the 
Archeological Institute found pleasure and delight in the 
systematic investigation of ancient things. For that reason 
they received a very special welcome. A thousand years back 
the city was fortified. But it lost its city gates a century 
and a half ago; while its walls, or the relics of them, form a 
background for a college garden and are part of a motor 
garage. Its old churches have been mostly swept away in 
order to widen the streets ; its castle has been put to the base 
use of a prison. But with all this Oxford was proud of its 
history and liked to assert it. There was not now any 
antagonism with the University authorities, yet they some- 
times had to impress it on the latter that compared with the 
Corporation the Universities were but as children. It would 
be remembered that the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes placed his funds 
in the hands of trustees because in his opinion the University ' 
authorities were but as children in finance. In the detailed 
programme of the meeting the date of the first college was 
put as 1272. But Mr. Parker puts the date of the city as five 
centuries before that. 

The official welcome was replied to by Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, vice-president, who alluded to the unavoidable 
absence through sickness of their president, Sir Henry 
Howorth. He remarked that the last visit of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute was as far back as 1850. On the present 
occasion their numbers were 170 strong, which was double 
that of their previous visit, and unprecedented in the history 
of their summer meetings. It was undoubtedly true that the 
University was there because the city was there in the first 
place. The city although lacking in old ruins was full of 
historical monuments of the very highest value. 

Sir Edward Braybrook, C.B., the treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, also returned thanks to the people of Oxford for allowing 
them to see all the buildings. If the ten days of the meeting 
were devoted to the city they would yet be unable to exhaust 
its charm. 

The Institute then adjourned to the Sheldonian Theatre, 
where they were welcomed by Sir John Rhys, pro-vice-chan- 
cellor. 

The serious work of the Institute commenced in the after- 
noon with a visit to the Divinity School, which Mr. St. John 
Hope described as the most magnificent room in Oxford. <A 
detailed account was given of its wonderful stone-vaulted roof 
and its heraldry and badges. An account of it, together 
with an illustration appeared a short time ago in The 
Architect. 

Mr. Falconer Madan followed with a general account of 
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the Bodleian Library, which has also been recently described 
in our pages in connection with the series of Oxford Colleges. 
Then the party passed through the Proscholium (1610) into 
the Schools Quadrangle. The plan of it, said Mr. Madan, 
was like an allegory, for it exactly followed the medizval 
system of education. The undergraduate on joining the 
University entered through the main gateway, and going in 
at the first door had to fight his way successively through the 
different professors’ lecture rooms round two sides of the 
quadrangle until at the end of a four or five years’ course he 
had reached the point where he had to choose which of the 
superior courses he would pursue. The Bodleian was reached 
by a staircase entered through a door in a corner of the quad- 
rangle, and of this a brief examination was made. 

On leaving the library visits were paid to Brasenose Col- 
lege (The Architect, September 24, 1909), and All Souls Col- 
lege (The Architect, June 3, 1910), which were described by 
Mr. E. W. Allfrey, M.A., and Professor C. W. C. Oman 
respectively. The last visit of the afternoon was to the 
University Church of St. Mary the Virgin in High Street, 
which we hope to describe in our next issue. 

At the evening meeting in the lecture room of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Mr. Aymer Vallance read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Development of the Oxford College Plan,’’ which was accom- 
panied by lantern illustrations. The predecessor of the 
present-day college was, of course, the numerous halls. The 
precess of absorption continued right up to the present day, 
when only one—St. Edmund’s—remains; and it is no secret 
that even that 1s coveted by Queen’s College. The halls were 
little more than hostels for the accommodation of under- 
graduates, whereas a college was founded and incorporated 
in perpetuity, and was regulated by most detailed statutes. 
It was constituted to enable undergraduates to engage in ad- 
vanced studies coupled with the obligation to carry on certain 
specific religious services for the intentions of the founders 
and benefactors. 

A college structure comprised a common gate with porter’s 
lodge, a dining-hall, buttery and kitchen, lodging for the 
head of the house and humbler accommodation for the rest, 
muniment room and bursary, library, chapel and common 
room. The oldest existing college buildings are those of 
Merton. The first court only vaguely assimilates to a quad- 
rangle, but the Mob quadrangle virtually constitutes one. 
The two preceding colleges and the three that came next were 
content to assimilate existing tenements. 

The most potent influence ever brought to bear on college 
architecture was that of William of Wykeham, who in the 
New College he founded in 1379 formulated and stereotyped 
once and for all the collegiate plan. The chapel is on the 
north side and his buildings are in a perfect quadrangle. In 
some important respects he was a daring innovator. <A chapel 
placed in one block with the hall in such wise that the former 
culminates in a blank east wall had never been known, and 
was flagrantly at variance with church traditions. He intro- 
duced the familiar square entrance tower with stair turret 
at one corner. His tower at New College (1380-85) exhibits 
a four-centred arch, fully 100 years before the Tudor reign. 

The plan of the dining hall or refectory is almost identical 
with the great hall of a medieval house with a dais and bay 
window at one end and the entrance at the other. It was 
invariably warmed by a brazier, the smoke escaping by a 
louvre. Side fireplaces were substituted in the eighteenth 
century. The hall used formerly to serve also as a common 
room. 

Although nowadays a set of rooms consisting of one large 
and one small room (with or without a small closet or store- 
room) is occupied by only one man, up to 1714 they had to 
accommodate two, and sometimes three or even four. The 
larger room was then used for sleeping purposes. The change 
to modern ideas was of the utmost importance, for further 
accommodation became imperative. The first attempt to pro- 
vide it was by forming garrets in the roof, and then by adding 
an entire extra storey, or lastly by rebuilding everything on 
a larger scale. 

A chapel was not included at the outset in the college foun- 
dations, chiefly owing to the necessity for respecting the rights 
of the parochial clergy. Queen’s College was the first and New 
College the next to do so. Henceforward a chapel was recog- 
nised as a normal factor. A peculiar feature of them is what 
may be called the Wykehamist ante-chapel, since it was intro- 
duced first by that prelate. His plan comprises a choir and 
a short nave of equal width in one range, together under one 
continuous roof, and without a chancel arch. The nave is 
flanked: by aisles. Wykeham by his ante-chapel provided 
room for formal scholastic disputation, and for making the 
solemn station in front of the great rood on feast days before 
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High Mass, and what was most important of all it afforded 
space for at least four altars additional to the customary 
three. 

Wykeham was also the first to introduce a cloister, making” 
it an unattached appendage to surround his graveyard. At 
Magdalen in 1475 it was designed as part and parcel of the 
quadrangle, though this was never used as a cemetery ; this 
same plan was to have been repeated by Wolsey in his Car- 
dinal College. Though they were never generally adopted 
numerous instances of a piazza occurred, a library being fre- 
quently placed overhead. ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO, 36, MR. JOHN P. OSBORNE, F.R.1.B.A. 
\ R. JOHN P. OSBORNE is one of Birmingham’s 
it prominent architects, and as such is well known 
in the Midlands. 

WO, 37, MR. E. J. MAY, F.BR.I.B.A. 
R. E. J. MAY belongs to the ‘‘ Norman Shaw group” 
of present-day architects, and is distinguished for 
the excellent character of his domestic work. 


CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN, ROMFORD. 
HE designs for this church, which have been passed 
by the Incorporated Church Building Society, are 
for a building to take the place of a small existing mission — 
church, the chancel of which is to be retained to form the 
Lady chapel for the new church. The exterior walls are 
to be built of red brick with stone dressings, and the 
roofing to be of green slates. The internal walls are to be 
lined with stock bricks. The continuous nave ceiling 
will be constructed with steel ribs buried in reinforced 
concrete and panelled with fibrous plaster for decoration. 
The floors are of wood block throughout. Return stalls 
only are provided in the chancel for the clergy, as it is 
proposed to place the choir and organ in a structural west 
gallery. The estimated cost will be about 7,000/. .The 
architect is Mr. ArNoup H. Hoots, and the drawing from 
which our illustration was prepared is now hung in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


HOSPITAL AT HOUNSLOW. 
HE drawing shows the front or south elevation of the 
proposed new hospital to the Staines Road. The 
building is planned with the administrative offices such as 
nurses’ dining-room, matron’s office, doctor’s and com- 
mittee-room on the south side. It is proposed for the 
present to use the latter two rooms as the out-patients’ 
department, and this can be done without taking such 
patients into the main hospital corridor. These rooms 
are entered from a wide corridor running the full length 
of the administrative block and giving access to the two 
ward blocks, and the operating-room with north light. 
Each ward block consists of two wards, one of ten beds 
and one of two beds, with nurses’ duty-room, bath-room, 
a sanitary annexe, linen and patients’ clothes-stores. 
The kitchen, &c., is shown at one end of the long corridor, 
and in the drawing this is balanced by a proposed children’s 
ward, but it is not contemplated to build the latter nor the 
upper storey to the ward blocks which would increase the 
capacity of the hospital to fifty beds until required by the 
increased needs of the district and the necessary funds 
have been collected. The architect is Mr. J. Ernest 
Franck, A.R.1.B.A. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES, 
READING. 


N this perspective drawing Mr. Horru has expressed 
the competition design that he submitted for the 
recent competition for new offices at Reading for the 
Berkshire County Council, in which the conditions pre- 
scribed the use of red brick and Portland stone. The 
drawing is now on view at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Messrs. A. O. Evans, Witt1ams & Evans, architects, 
Pontypridd, have been instructed by the local Board of Guar- 
dians to prepare plans for the erection of a nursery to accom- 
modate forty children. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


Y the courtesy of Mr. William B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., 
B Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
members of the Concrete Institute visited the new Ching- 
ford Reservoir Works on Wednesday, June 29, when the 
party were conducted over the works by Mr. Charles F. 
Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. T. C. Deverell, M.Inst.C.E., 
Resident Engineer. ae 

The Chingford Reservoir will contain about 3,000 million 
gallons. The water area is 416 acres, and the length of 
embankment about 44 miles. 

The embankment is being formed of material excavated 
from within the reservoir. 

The top portion of the inner slope will be lined with con- 
erete, and this for a distance of 4 feet below top water will 
be faced with brickwork. The lining will consist of a brick- 
faced vertical wall 3 feet high, with concrete coping, which 
will be rounded off at the bottom to meet the lower portion 
of the lining which is formed on the slope. 

The water will be pumped into the reservoir from the 
River Lea and River Lea Navigation at the north end 
through five lines of 48-inch cast-iron pipes passing up the 
outer slope and discharging into a chamber at the top of the 
embankment. From this chamber the water will pass over 
a long granite sill down an inclined slope into a stepped 
channel. 

The outlet from the reservoir will be at the south-east 
corner. The valve houses on the outlet shafts will be con- 
structed of concrete and have domed roofs. The inner shaft 
will be connected to the reservoir embankment by a reinforced 
concrete bridge 6 feet wide between parapets, and 20 feet 
span. The parapets of this bridge will be reinforced to act 
as girders supporting the decking. 

From the outer shaft the water will pass through a line 
of 36-inch pipes to a chamber controlled by an automatic 
valve on the south side of Marsh Lane. From this chamber 
an outlet channel conducts the water for a distance of about 
two miles to an existing basin, from whence it can be passed 
to the other reservoirs of the Metropolitan Water Board’s 
Eastern District and thence to the filter beds at Lea Bridge. 
From the outer shaft of the reservoir there will be a further 
. line of 56-inch scour pipes discharging into the River Lea 
diversion. 

The construction of the reservoir necessitates several con- 
siderable subservient works. The River Lea has been 
diverted for a distance of three miles through a channel 
55 feet wide with side walls of concrete faced with Kentish 
rag stone and coped with concrete blocks. 

Intake channels are also in course of construction from 
_the River Lea and River Lea Navigation to the site of the 
pumping station at the northern end of the reservoir. 

A channel 35 miles long has been constructed along the 
eastern side of the works to divert the contaminated water 
from the hillside, and discharge this below Flander’s Weir 
into the old river channel. 

An overflow weir has been constructed to pass flood waters 
from the Lea Navigation discharging into the old River Lea 
below the reservoir. The public road crosses this channel 
on a concrete bridge. The towing-path crosses the overflow 
weir on a reinforced concrete bridge ; it also crosses the weir, 
Supplying water to the pumps from the Lea Navigation by 
a similar bridge. 

The Lea Valley road has been diverted for a length of 
1,000 yards, the surface of the diverted portion being of tar- 
macadam. 

The intake channel from the River Lea and the River 
Lea Diversion is crossed by five reinforced concrete arched 
bridges, one of which—that carrying the public road over the 
Lea Diversion—has three spans of 274 feet with 5 feet rise, 
and will be on the skew. The other bridges have single 
Spans, one of 50 feet and the other three of 55 feet, the rise 
m all cases being 54 feet. The width of the public road 
bridge will be 40 feet between parapets, and that of the other 
bridges 12 feet between parapets. One of the 55-feet span 
bridges is for foot traffic only, being of a different design and 
pnly 6 feet wide between parapets. 

A meeting of the Concrete Institute was held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.., 
on’ June 30, at 8 p.m. Mr. H. D. Searles-W ood, 
F.R.1.B.A., M.C.I., in the chair. 

After Mr. Herbert E. Steinberg, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., and 
Major Louis Tebbutt, J.P. , had been elected members of the 
Concrete Institute, Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, M.S.A., M.C.I., 
read a paper entitled ‘“‘ The British Aluminium Company’s 
Works at Kinlochleven,”’ which was profusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. The following is an abstract of the paper :— 


Aluminium, the author stated, was now obtained electro- 
lytically from bauxite, a clay containing a high percentage 
of aluminium oxide. The British Aluminium Company 
were now producing metal containing 97.3 per cent. pure 
aluminium. They had extensive bauxite mines in France 
and at Larne. The alumina was extracted from the bauxite 
at Larne, and from there sent to Foyers and Kinlochleven to 
be made into the commercial form of metal. The Company 
had also extensive works at Stangfjord in Norway, Orsieres 
in Switzerland, and at Greenock, and their rolling mills 
were situated at Milton in Staffordshire. The total water- 
power at the various works exceeded 60,000 h.p. 

Kinlochleven is situated on the west coast of Argyllshire, 
and is separated from the county of Inverness by the Loch 
and River Leven, access being gained to the works by train 
so far as Ballachulish and Glencoe, thence by steamer up the 
Loch Leven for a distance of about nine miles, the new 
village and works being situated, as the name implies, at the 
top of Loch Leven. This district is one of the most rugged 
in the Highlands, and is noted for its magnificent scenery. 
The only road leading into Kinlochleven is from Fort 
William, a distance of 24 miles, and this road is not avail- 
able for heavy traffic, nor was it available for use as access to 
the site during the course of construction of the works. 

Kinlochleven works were started early in 1905, and the 
work was rapidly carried through, an average of about 3,000 
men being employed on the works continuously, and during 
the finer months of the year over 5,000 were engaged upon 
the work. 

The consulting engineers for the dam, hydraulic works, 
and wharves were Messrs. P. W. & C. S. Meik; for the 
electrical work, Sir Alexander Kennedy and J. W. Jenkins. 
The contractors of the.dam and hydraulic work were Messrs. 
Sir John Jackson & Sons; for turbines, &c., Messrs. Jens 
Orten Boving & Co. ; for the generators, Messrs. Dick Kerr 
& Co. ; for the telephones and street lighting, Messrs. John- 
son & Phillips; for the switchboard, control panels, and 
motors for No. 2 Factory, Messrs. Siemens Brothers ; for the 
village, power-house, No. 1 Factory, and staff houses, Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey; and for No. 2 Factory, Messrs. 
McAlpine & Sons. 

The author of the paper had the honour of being archi- 
tect for the factory buildings and for the village, staff houses, 
&e. Mr. W. Murray Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., was the 
general manager of the Company, under whose direction the 
whole of the work was carried out. 

The systems of reinforced concrete used were Hennebique, 
Coignet, and expanded metal. The cement used was sup- 
plied by the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1900), Ltd. 

The dam has been constructed at a distance of about 54 
miles from the head of the loch. By its means the water of 
three existing lochs was thrown into one. 

The top of the dam is 1,068 feet above the sea-level, the 
level of the three original lochs being 992 feet, 1,022 feet, and 
1,028 feet respectively. The catchment area formed by their 
unification is from 50 to 60 square miles, and as the rainfall 
is about 100 inches per annum in that part of Scotland, the 
possibility of a shortage of water, and its harmful conse- 
quences, is very remote. This gives the Kinlochleven works 
an advantage over a great many other hydro-electric stations, 
which are liable to run dry in summer. 

The dam is about three-quarters of a mile long and 86 feet 
high in the centre, the width at the bottom being 63 feet and 
the width at the top 10 feet. The whole of the dam is con- 
structed of concrete. The foundations are sunk 5 feet 6 inches 
into the solid rock. The dam is surmounted by a tower, from 
which the valves at the outgoing conduit are controlled. 

The water is conveyed from the dam along the mountain- 
side for a distance of about 33 miles in a reinforced concrete 
conduit, the inside section being 8 feet by 8 feet, and the 
conduit has a steady fall of 1 foot in 1,000 feet. Along the 
length of the conduit the various side streams from the 
mountains are picked up so as to take advantage of all the 
water available ; the main penstock chamber is at the junc- 
tion of the concrete conduit, and the six 39-inch diameter 
iron pipes form the main pipe line. Here the main control 
of the water supply is operated. 

The pipe line, which is about 14 miles in length, conveys 
the water down to the main distributing valves, which are 
placed immediately above the entrance of the water to the 
power-house, the water passing through these valves to the 
bus-pipes and thence to the distribution pipes (which are 
below the general level of the floor of the power-house) direct 
to the nine high-pressure turbines (Pelton wheel type) of 
over 3,200 h.p. each, and two 930-h.p. turbines. An output 
of 20,000 k.w. at 250 to 275 y. is secured by means of eighteen 
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generators, each capable of running at full load day and 
night continuously for months at a time, at a normal speed 
of 300 r.p.m. 

The site before any works were commenced was simply in 
the usual condition of the uninhabited Highlands. 

The ground was very varied and treacherous, large tracts 
of peat overlying portions of the site. The levels also were 
extremely awkward for arranging the railway, village, and 
factories on convenient sites, and a very large amount of 
excavating, not only in soft material, but also in some of 
the very hardest stone, had to be carried out. 

The foundations of the power-house are constructed of 
ordinary plain concrete, and in these foundations is provided 
the bus-bar chase, tail-race, and subways for the pipe con- 
nections. The floor of the power-house is tiled with red 
Cheshire tiles and Hawkesley’s treads. A powerful electric 
crane is installed here, so that any part of the machinery can 
be moved by the crane. The roof is formed of steel trusses, 
steel and wood purlins, roof-boarding, felted and slated with 
Ballachulish slates. The main outside walls are constructed 
of local stone, the dressings being of Kintallen granite and 
artificial stone made with the local rock. 

No. 1 Factory, which contains all the electrical furnaces, 
is built of similar materials and covers a very extensive 
floor area. The workshops are arranged along one side of 
the factory and abut on to and have access from the 
power-house and furnace-room. The main stores will be 
built on the south side of the general factory buildings. 

The process for manufacturing aluminium requires a 
great amount of carbon, and in order that a plentiful supply 
of electrodes may be always to hand, the British Aluminium 
Company have erected a carbon factory for its manufacture 
at Kinlochleven. In constructing this building a very 
treacherous subsoil was come upon, which resulted in part of 
the foundations having to go about 55 feet below the general 
floor-level. The whole of the foundations are formed of re- 
inforced concrete on the principle of spread foundation slabs 
stiffened by cross and longitudinal beams. The columns are 
carried from the foundation slabs up to the underside of the 
top beams, these beams carrying the very heavy stone 
walling ; the columns carry the walling and roof, and also 
in some cases the bunkers and contents. Some of the 
columns take over 250 tons. The upper reinforced concrete 
floors are constructed to carry from 8 to 20 cwts. per foot 
super and concentrated heavy machinery such as motors, &c. 

The walls, with the exception of those which are made 
temporary for the purpose of future extensions, are con- 
structed of coursed random rubble built in cement, the stone 
being local rock, and the walls vary in thickness from 
15 inches to 56 inches, many of them going to a considerable 
height. The roofs generally have steel trusses of various 
spans with steel and wood purlins; in some cases the roofs 
are boarded to receive the Ballachulish slates, and in some 
of the rooms the slating has been fixed direct on small 
steel purlins without any woodwork at all. Two large flats 
are constructed of reinforced concrete, and it is interesting 
to note that these flats are quite watertight, although no roof 
covering has been put on. 

In this factory overhead reinforced concrete bunkers are 
constructed to carry 4 tons, 10 tons, 60 tons, 140 tons, 350 
tons, and 2,000 tons, the latter being carried on sixteen 
reinforced concrete columns each 2 feet 3 inches square. 
The design and work of these are of a very complicated 
nature, and the author believed the 2,000-ton bin is the 
largest bunker constructed entirely of reinforced concrete 
without the aid of R.S.J.’s. 

Very extensive roads have been laid out and constructed. 

The whole of the factories, streets, houses, cottages, and 
other buildings are lit by electric light. 

The general drainage of the village is carried on with 
35-inch to 18-inch diameter stoneware and iron pipes. The 
surface water has a separate system of large culverts. Septic 
tanks will deal with the sewage at the outfall, the surface- 
water outfalls discharging direct into the river. The sur- 
face-water culverts are constructed in various ways, some 
being open with the sides formed of rubble masonry, others 
being open reinforced concrete culverts, whilst there are also 
circular and square forms in reinforced concrete. 

The water supply for the village is obtained from the 
catchment area of Corriemora. A comparatively small dam 
has been constructed, so that the reservoir will contain when 
completed sufficient water for a population of over 6,000. 
Iron pipes have been used throughout the whole of the 
domestic supplies. 

_ The staff houses naturally vary in size and accommoda- 
tion, but they have generally been constructed with ordinary 


concrete foundations and 6-inch concrete over the area of 
the site, the walls being of rough rubble of varying thick- 
ness from 15 inches to 22 inches. The walls are in some 
cases coated with cement rough-cast, and the inside of all 
external walls battened and lathed and plastered. The in- 
terior walls are formed of brickwork in cement, the floors 
being as usually constructed in the South. The roofs, how- 
ever, are considerably stronger than usual, and have board- 
ing and felt, and are slated with Ballachulish slates, which 
are very thick and heavy. These slates give an excellent 
appearance to the roofs. The slates are fixed in diminish- 
ing courses, which again helps the appearance, and this dis- 
trict, having such a little sun, the thick and rugged slates 
give a greater relief than the thin and even slates. The 
Ballachulish slates seem to be particularly adaptable and 
serviceable for that part of the country, as they withstand 
the very severe weather. 

The offices and laboratory are constructed of similar 
material as the staff houses. In all these buildings the 
lintels are of reinforced concrete, and the upper floor of the 
offices is also of this material. 

The housing accommodation for the general employés 
consists of various classes of buildings, which can be generally 
divided as follows :— 

a. Self-contained cottages. 
b. Cottage flats. 
c. Single men’s quarters. 

Permanent shops have been erected, including the neces- 
sary bakehouses, stores, &c. 

The earliest forms of houses were constructed of two 
half-brick walls from the ground line right up to the eaves 
with 24-inch cavity between, and were rough-cast on the out- 
side and plastered direct on to the brick walls inside. 

The lower cottage flats and single men’s quarters and 
administration block are built on quite a new method, the 
whole of the main constructional work being of reinforced 
concrete, the walls being formed of reinforced concrete posts 
and beams, and the panels thus formed by the posts and 
beams being filled in with two 14-inch slabs with 2-inch 
cavity between and the whole face cement rough-casted. 

This form of construction had, the author thought, to a 
very great extent solved the difficulty of obtaining well-built, 
solid, and efficient houses at such a low cost that it was 
possible for the lowest paid class of labourer to be housed in 
a more decent manner with a lower rent than had hitherto 
been the case. F 

An electric railway has been constructed from the factory 
to the wharves at the head of Loch Leven ; the total length is 
about three-quarters of a mile (double track). 

The wharf and jetty are constructed of wood and have 
electrical cranes, both stationary and movable, for quick 
loading and discharge of steamers. 

The largest boat that has used the loch was 1,500 tons 
displacement, carrying a cargo of nearly 1,000 tons. Until 
these works were constructed, steamers of only a very small 
tonnage could use the loch, as at one part, called ‘The 
Narrows,’’ it was very shallow even at high water. This, 
however, has been dredged, thus allowing comparatively 
large vessels free course. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.C.I., Mr. T. Malcolm McAlpine, 
Assoc. Inst.C.E., M.C.I., Mr. H. K. @ Bamber, F.I.C., 
M.C.I., Mr. G. C. Workman, M.C.I., Mr. Lucien Serraillier, 


M.C.I., Mr. Percival M. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., M.C.I., Mr.¥ 


J. Ernest Franck, A.R.1I.B.A., M.C.I., and Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., M.C.I., took part. 
The meeting then terminated. 


GAS HEATING RESEARCH.* 
The committee consists of Messrs. John Bond, J. H. Brearley, 


Charles Wood, in co-operation with Professors Arthur 


Smithells (Chairman), William A. Bone, Julius B. 


Cohen, of the University of Leeds, and Mr. E. W. Smith 
(research chemist). 


ik their report of last year the committee recorded a series 
of experiments on open gas-fires, carried out by Mr. E. W. 
Smith, with the object of obtaining a heat-balance with as 
much accuracy as possible, and especially with the object of 
determining the output of radiant heat. 
On resuming the experimental work, Mr. Smith first 
addressed himself to improving the apparatus used for 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Research 
Committee ” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
conjunction with the University of Leeds. 
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measuring radiation, and then proceeded to study a consider- 
able variety of stoves kindly supplied by different makers. 

Experiments were made upon the relation of gas consump- 
tion to radiation efficiency. Another series of experiments 
was made on the relation of composition of ‘‘fuels’’ to 
radiation efficiency. Determinations were made of the 
radiating power of naked flames. Finally, experiments 
were made on condensing stoves. The results of these experi- 
ments are recorded in the report. 


The Determination of the Efficiencies of Various Makes 
and Types of Stoves. 


With a view to making an examination into the prin- 
ciples underlying the efficient working of the open gas-fire a 
number of makers were invited to lend certain of their stoves 
to the committee, and these were each put through a series of 
tests and their results compared. The working of the stoves 
themselves was also varied until the greatest efficiency was 
attained. In one or two instances it was found that stoves, 
after being adjusted to suit the conditions under which they 
were tested, gave 4 or 5 per cent. better efficiency than when 
used as they were forwarded from the makers. It is always 
expected by the makers that stoves will be adjusted afresh 
after installation, but this is frequently neglected. 

In the following table there are given detailed 
results of the experiments on the various types of stove. 
Where flue heat loss is recorded, it is the result of a separate 
experiment. During the radiation determinations, the tem- 
perature of the room was quite normal, ranging from 15° to 
18° C., but during the flue heat loss experiments, the door of 
the room was closed, and this accounted for the high tem- 
peratures shown in column L. 


percentage of heat radiated will be increased by about 1 per 
cent. This is approximately the case within the experimental 
errors of the determinations. A rise in calorific value has 
caused a rise in the amount of heat radiated, the size of the 
flame remaining the same. 


Experiment No. 5.—This stove was from a different maker. 
The ‘‘fuels’’ were longer and not so regular as those used 
in experiments Nos. 1 and 2. They were also less in dia- 
meter. The fire-brick back was of good construction and in- 
creased the radiation efficiency. No attempt appeared to 
have been made in the construction of the top of the stove to 
abstract heat from the waste hot products. This accounts for 
the high flue loss. The perforated iron casting directly above 
the burner prevented a large volume of cold air being pulled 
up through the fuels with the flames. This is a point some- 
times overlooked. The gas and air adjustments were con- 
venient and satisfactory. No fuel guard was used. 

Experiments Nos. 4, 5, and 6 were made with a stove hav- 
ing a convex front of fuel. It was fitted with a duplex burner 
and an iron fuel guard. Experiments Nos. 4 and 5 were 
similar in every respect, except that it will be seen that in 
No. 5 the increased size of flame, owing to a greater gas con- 
sumption, increased the radiation efficiency of the stove— 
although there was no corresponding increase in the numbers 
of calories being produced per hour. The stove was by the 
same maker as those used in experiments Nos. 1 and 2. The 
special significance of the tests with the duplex burner is 
explained in another part of the report. 

Experiment No. 7.—This is another maker’s stove. The 
fuels were much shallower than is usual and extremely 
irregular on the inner side. The construction of the fire-brick 
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By reference to Table 1, most of the details of the various 
stoves will be found, but a short paragraph describing each 
stove more fully, and also giving a few notes on the stove as 
a whole, will no doubt add to the value of the experiments. 

Experiment No. 1.—In construction this stove is of very 
plain design. The ‘‘ fuels’’ are columnar, 7 inches high and 
slightly wider up their centre than most other fuels. They 
are almost cylindrical and regular in shape. This stove would 
have given a large percentage radiation if either the fuel had 
been narrower or the flames wider. The gas and air adjust- 
ment was good and convenient ; but the flames were uneven 
in size. The amount of heat passing up the flue was very low, 
as arrangements were made in the top and back of the stove for 
taking much of the heat from the waste products without 
diverting them down the back of the stove. The fuel guard 
was replaced by a single bar of iron. In all experiments the 
gas and air were adjusted to give a flame showing an indistinct 
inner cone. 

Experiment No. 2.—This was made under conditions 
almost identical with those of experiment No. 1, the only 
difference being a higher calorific value of the gas. It will 
be seen that this is increased by about 3 per cent. If 30 to 40 
per cent. of this increase in heat evolved be radiated, the total 


back added much to the value of the stove as a radiating 
appliance, the composition and conformation of the material 
intercepting and retaining heat that would otherwise have 
been convected. The construction of the body of the stove 
was such that the waste products were deprived of a larger 
amount of their heat than is usually the case. This stove had 
a sheet-iron back attached to it, and there were holes in the 
top of the stove from which much heat was convected. The 
gas and air adjustments were simple, adequate, and con- 
venient. 

Owing to the construction of the ‘‘ fuels,’’ slight changes 
in the position of the burner, or of the fuels themselves, would 
reduce the radiation efficiency 4 or 5 per cent. There was an 
iron grating in front of the ‘‘fuel.’’ The width of this fire 
is greater than that of any other fire dealt with in this report. 
It will be noticed that the radiation efficiency of this stove is 
slightly higher than that of other stoves of a similar type. It 
may be taken that wide fires of a given type give higher radia- 
tion efficiencies than the narrower ones, The mean tempera- 
ture of the fire is increased, and although this increase be 
‘small, the increased amount of radiation is proportionately 
greater. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE DECAY OF STONE ANTIQUITIES.* 


HE antiquities in the Museum Gardens have during the 
last few years shown serious signs of decay. In this 
they are not singular; the Houses of Parliament, York 
Minster, and many, perhaps most, stone buildings in towns 
are more or less affected, so that the question is of almost 
national importance. 

The cause has been put down to smoke, sulphuric acid 
from burning coal, and other causes; waterglass, limewash, 
baryta water, and many other applications have been tried 
without any success, and the disease still spreads. Our stone 
is a magnesian limestone. Some years ago objects in the 
lower storey of the Hospitium first began to be attacked. 
Our Council, acting on expert advice, decided that more air 
was required, and a grating was applied to the doorway so 
that the door could be kept open, but no benefit has resulted. 
At present the cry is that the cause is wind action, and 
windows have been put into parts of St. Leonard’s Hospital. 
These two views cannot both be right. The inside also of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, on the best expert advice, was 
washed over with limewash about three years ago, but it has 
all peeled off, and the entire inside surface, instead of being 
a mellow brown, is now one mass of whitish crumbling dust. 

It so happens that years before this idea of wind action 
was introduced here I had paid considerable attention to the 
question of wind erosion, and had taken photographs of 
such examples as I met with in the deserts of Iceland. The 
best specimen was a surface of soft tuff or consolidated 
volcanic ash with larger fragments of harder stone embedded 
init. The hard, sharp sand, driven by the strong wind, had 
eaten away the soft tuff, leaving the harder blocks standing 
up, and the prevailing wind having come from one direction 
the lee side of the stones had escaped, and a tail remained 
behind each of them. The action was entirely a surface one, 
and the stone that remained was sound and uninjured; no 
crumbling was noticed. 

I saw some very striking examples of wind action on the 
new ash of the 1906 eruption of Vesuvius. The old lavas 
near the Observatory were covered with a layer a few feet 
thick." It had fallen gently and was in well-defined layers 
of slightly different appearance and from half an inch, or 
even less, to a few inches thick. When I was there a few 
days after the eruption the deposit was rapidly consolidat- 
ing. The wind carried the loose sand forcibly with it, and 
was planing off the projecting parts, exposing beautiful sec- 
tions of the different layers. It was entirely a surface 
action. The parts which remained were entirely untouched 
and unaltered. I have seen the same thing on Haleakala, 
the great dormant volcano in the Hawaian Islands. 

In July 1902 I saw, at quarters too close to be pleasant, 
along with Dr. Flett, the descent of one of the incandescent 
avalanches similar to the one that destroyed St. Pierre, in 
Martinique, and brought forward the theory of the hot 
blast, which at first met with much opposition but is now 
generally accepted. Briefly, it is believed that the hot 
lava or magma, rising in the chimney of the volcano, is 
highly charged with gases and vapours which are retained 
in solution by the pressure. When it gets vent and the 
pressure is relieved the whole is blown to pieces by expan- 
sion of the gases, and the result is a mixture of incandescent 
fragments, minute or larger, suspended in a mixture of 
gases and vapours, also incandescent, which rolls down the 
mountain side by the force of gravity with the weight of a 
fluid and the mobility of a gas. 

In 1907 I revisited Martinique, and walked a consider- 
able distance up the valley down which the avalanche de- 
scended. I saw the rocks grooved and scratched by the 
avalanches and hot blast which had repeatedly passed over 
them. The grooving thus produced, which much resembles 
glacial scratchings, is figured in Part II. of the Report to 
the Royal Society, published in the Phil. Trans. for 1908. 
It is entirely a surface action, and the rock beneath is not 
decayed or crumbling, and it is in all respects different to 
the crumbling of our antiquities. 

A few weeks ago Professor Boyd Dawkins, without know- 
ing anything about our decay, pointed out to me that one 
of the boulders of Shap Fell granite in the gardens of the 
York Museum showed large projecting crystals of felspar. 
Now the felspar is harder than some other components of 
the granite, but at the same time more readily decomposed 
by atmospheric agencies. He inferred that the softer parts 
had been removed not by decomposition or weathering, but 
by sand carried by strong winds, and the harder felspars 


* A paper read on July 6 before the Museums Association York 
Meeting by Dr. Tempest Anderson, D.Sc. 


had remained prominent. The boulder had not altered in 
appearance since it was dug out of the boulder clay at the 
railway station, so he concluded that the erosion had taken 
place before its long journey by ice, which led to interesting 
speculations as to the climate of the Glacial period. Two 
other Shap boulders in the gardens show similar surfaces ; 


others are smoothed, scored and grooved in the usual manner 


where they had been rubbed against the rocks. 


Now the disease from which our stones are suffering is 


not a generalised surface abrasion like the above. It is as 
strictly localised and circumscribed as a ringworm, which 
is well known as a parasitic disease, the part outside the 
border being absolutely free and unabraded, while the part 
inside is depressed, and the whole floor of the cavity is 
formed of a crumbling mass of grit. It would be impossible 


to find anything more different from the examples of wind 


action described above- It is not a surface action at all, 


but, I believe, a decay or rot affecting the substance of the 
stone, and, like other decays and rots, is in every probability 
caused by the action of some low organism like the moulds 
and fungi which are known to rot wood, canvas’ and other 
vegetable materials. 

About two years ago, to test this view and endeavour to 


find a cure, as all efforts based on the abrasion or chemical — 


theories had failed, I had affected stones treated with 


various germicides, and the two stones which have since best — 
resisted the decay were two then treated with sulphate of 


copper (5 per cent. solution) and bichloride of mercury. 
It will be remembered that copper sheathing and copper 


nails are used to prevent the decay of the bottoms of wooden — 


ships, and sulphate of copper is the preservative used in the 


manufacture of the well-known Willesden rot-proof canvas. — 


It is also a very powerful germicide, and would be more 
commonly used in ophthalmia and other bacterial eye 
diseases were it not that it causes severe smarting. 

Bichloride of mercury is much used as a germicide in 
surgery. 

I showed Professor Dawkins our ruins and the trial 
stones, and he said that it seemed like the localised action 
of some acid, and agreed that it was quite possible that some 
low organism might secrete acid or other material capable 
of disintegrating the stone, though this was the first sugges- 
tion of this cause he had heard, and finished by saying that 
this was, he thought, the most likely source of the acid. The 
town dirt and other impurities might form a nidus in which 
it could develop, and the damp_to which all outdoor stones 
are necessarily exposed, and which in the case of the Hos- 
pitium has never properly dried out since the great flood of 
1892, would doubtless contribute. Most low organisms 
cannot grow if deprived of moisture. 

I then asked Mr. Ryan, F.I.C., the chemist to the water- 
works, to do me a cultivation of a little of the dust in the 
same way as in water analysis. He did so, and he produced 
a plate cultivation with thousands of colonies. 

(Three tubes of such cultivation were exhibited, and the 
writer asked assistance from any botanists or bacteriologists 
present in identifying them.) 


The next step will be to apply some of these cultivations 


to a piece of healthy stone and see if the disease can be 
inoculated. Meanwhile, I strongly advise the application of 
sulphate of copper to a larger piece, and that means be 
applied to the Hospitium to keep it perfectly dry, such as a 


stove inside and an embankment and valve to keep out the 


floods which happen every few years, and one of which has 
not recently occurred. 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. E. M. Holmes, of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, London, mentioned the names 
of two lichens which secreted oxalic acid, which caused 
pitting of the stones on which they grew, and said this was 
probably something of a similar nature. He recommended 
that after the stone had been sterilised it should be treated 
with a varnish composed of shellac and copal dissolved in 
paraffin, which would keep out further germs and spores, and 
the paraffin was also a good germicide and very penetrating. 
He pointed out that bamboos, some grasses, equisetums, 
diatoms among vegetables, and sponges among low animals 
all deposited silica in their tissues, so that there must be 
some chemico-vital process by which that refractory sub- 
stance could be dissolved. 

Dr. Bather, F.R.S., of the British Museum of Natural 
History, was inclined to accept the bacillus theory, for they 
were learning daily how largely microbes entered into pro- 
cesses which they previously believed were purely physical, 
as in the case of the production of nitrates in South America, 
which they now knew were due to the work of germs. If this 
decay was due to organic agency they would find sulphate of 
copper very destructive of the agent. 
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On the other hand, Mr. H. M. Platnauer (York) was 
unable to accept the bacillus theory, and deprecated any com- 
parison between the decay of stone and wood, for whereas 
one was purely mineral, the other was almost entirely 
organic. The principal disintegrating forces at work in 
York were the carbonic and sulphurous acids in the atmo- 
sphere. The smoke contained a large amount of sulphurous 
hydrates, and in the moisture, which unfortunately was ever 
present in the York atmosphere, it attacked the alkaline car- 
bonates of their stones. There was absolutely no precedent 
for a belief in a bacillus which lived on sulphate of lime. 

After further discussion, Dr. Tempest Anderson replied 
fo the queries, and answering the question why this bacillus 
should only have developed an appetite for stone during the 
last twenty years, the period in which the erosion was most 
marked, said that probably that period synchronised with 
the coming of that particular bacillus, as instances were 
frequent of the operations of particular germs commencing 
at a definite time. 


INTELLIGENT FIRE-FIGHTING. 


a% admirable suggestion comes from Canada of which 

architects in the Mother Country could help forward the 
adoption here. It is already the practice amongst good 
architects to supply their clients on the completion of a 
building with plans of the drains, water, and gas pipes, &c., 
so that when repairs or alterations are required the in- 
telligent British workman may find his way about without 
an undue amount of cutting away and breaking open in 
exploration. 

The Montreal Daily Witness suggests ‘‘ that there be 
ereated a card index which, with simple and conventional 
diagram and signs, would indicate at a glance the nature of 
a building and its contents, and particularly the location of 
dangerous features, such as excessive weights on upper floors, 
explosives, or basements from which there are no exits, and 
so forth, and that would indicate the position of stairs, 
elevators, fire escapes, and other exits, that would show the 
precise position of the main gas cock and electric light 
switch so that these might be immediately shut off on the 
arrival of the firemen, thus preventing adding fuel to the 
fire or endangering those in the building by asphyxiation 
through the escape of gas, and preventing electrical short 
circuits and the danger to those in the building of electro- 
cution through damaged electric wires. The diagram or 
chart would also show in simple way the position of 
machinery or valuable stock, in the first instance for the 
guidance of the salvage department, and also that the chief 
may know in what part of the building there is most trea- 
sure. The diagram. might also show in conventional fashion 
the kind of roof, the nature of the walls, showing also any 
internal unprotected connection with adjoining buildings. 
Figures at the upper right hand corner of each flat would 
indicate the number of employees belonging to such flat, and 
immediately under-them other figures would indicate the 
value and approximate weight of the contents of that flat. 
Light machinery might be indicated by a series of light 
crosses, heavy machinery by heavy crosses, and the under- 
Scoring of anything emphasising that it was, comparatively 
Speaking, of special value. The letters ‘VS’ might show 
the location of particularly valuable stock, and a circle with 
a heavy ‘ T’ in it the position of treasure, not only such as 
Specie and jewellery, but such, for instance, as special dies 
and tools which are sometimes as valuable if not more so 
than jewellery itself. Any explosive material might be in- 
dicated by a sun with an ‘X’ in the centre, while a 
dangerous weight on an upper floor would be indicated by a 
black block. The position of sprinkler valves would, of 
course, also be shown to advantage, so that the sprinklers 
might be stopped as soon as a fire is extinguished.” 

Already in some of our large hotels, such as the Carlton, 
there are plans on every floor showing to visitors the nearest 
way to safety exits and the position of hydrants and first-aid 
fire-fighting appliances, and the adoption of the suggestion 
of the Montreal Daily Witness would be a further step in 
the right direction, and assist the firemen in a quicker and 
more intelligent attack on a conflagration in its early stages— 
the essence of success in fire-fighting and the means of saving 
life and property. 

Readily grasped information as to the construction and 
contents of a building would not only be of value to the fire 
brigade in revealing the dangers to be met, and the best 
method of subduing the fire, but would be particularly valu- 
able to the Salvage Corps, who would have before them the 
location of the property most needing their care, instead of 


having to find it out, hampered as they now are by smoke 
and water as well as fire. 

In our contemporary’s proposal ‘‘it is suggested that 
there be four copies made of the card for each building, one 
to be placed conspicuously near the main entrance, one to be 
sent to the fire department, one to the building inspector, 
and one to the factory inspector ; that before the card finds 
itself placed in the index of the fire chief his inspector will 
make a visit to the building and see that the card has been 
properly prepared, that explosives are placed within easy 
access of door or window so that they may be quickly re- 
moved from a burning building, and that dangerous weights 
will, where feasible, be carried by additional supports. The 
building and factory inspectors will also visé their copies 
of the card, and the facts therein given may lead to a more 
particular inspection of the building if there is evidence of 
overloading or liability to excessive vibration from the 
machinery it contains. It is further suggested that this 
index be revised at least every six months and at other times 
when there are considerable alterations in the building or in 
the disposition or weight of its contents. The placing of the 
plan at the main entrance in a little glazed frame, with the 
date of its preparation upon it, would render it open to the 
inspection of the police force, who would report any delin- 
quency in the semi-annual renewal of the plan; it would 
also be open to complaints from employés who felt the facts 


\ were not correctly shown, and last but not least would be 


accessible on the arrival of the brigade. The home of the 
fire department’s card index, however, might very well be in 
drawers in the vehicles of the district captains, so that when 
the captain arrived at a fire and while his men were raising 
ladders and connecting hose to the hydrants, he would have 
thirty seconds in which to pick out and survey the card in 
case he did not find it at the entrance of the burning build- 
ing. As the face of these cards would have simply the 
diagram with its conventional signs as regulated by the 
department, and marginal notes of the simplest, he would 
get all the main facts at a moment’s glance. On the back of 
the card there would be printed a form to be filled up, which 
would contain all other information that he might be 
anxious to know, such, for instance, as the position of the 
nearest hydrants, whether the water tank has independent 
supports or otherwise, whether the hoist has fireproof walls 
and doors, and other matters that he might be most anxious 
to know about. This information on the back of the card 
would be always in the same order, the cards being provided 
by the fire department, with a sheet of instructions for their 
proper preparation. Very large buildings might require 
large cards folded, however, to the adopted index size. Fire 
chiefs would become so intimate with such a card that they 
would read its contents almost as quickly as they would the 
face of an ordinary playing card. With such information 
before him, a fire chief could marshal his men to the best 
advantage in their fight with the flames and in their salvage 
of life and property, and at the same time could avoid the 
accidents which so often befall firemen in the exercise of 
their duties through the falling of heavy weights from upper 
floors, by asphyxiation by gas, by explosion, or by electro- 
cution.”’ 

In the Montreal Daily Witness a model of the proposed 
card index is given. This is a simple diagram in oblique 
projection, with marginal notes as to the position of heavy 
weights, stairs, doors, valuables, gas cock and main electric 
switch, water tank, &c., and with marginal explanatory 
notes. We think an isometric diagram would be clearer, and 
the great point to be aimed at is clearness and easy com- 
prehension, hence any architects who may adopt the sug- 
gestion, and we hope they will be many, must at all costs 
avoid over elaboration of the diagram. 


THE LAW ABOUT ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
N the King’s Bench Division on Saturday, July 16, Mr. 
Justice A. T. Lawrence had before him for further con- 
sideration an action for architects’ fees in connection with the 
building of a new Kursaal, which was brought by Mr. F. W. 
Ackland Hodge, a London architect, against the Matlock 
Bath Urban District Council. At the former hearing by his 
lordship and a special jury at the Derbyshire Assizes the 
jury found that the plaintiff’s dismissal by defendants was 
wrongful, and the defendants had the benefit of the work and 
skill of the plaintiff. In addition they found that if plaintiff 
were entitled to remuneration in respect of his own work as 
distinct from that of Mr. Nuttall (the joint architect), the 
amount was to be 2301. ; that if he were to be remunerated in 
respect of the work of Nuttall and himself down to the time 
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of plaintiff’s dismissal, the amount should be 2601. ; and that 
if Hodges’s dismissal was a breach of a binding agreement he 
should get 2801. 

On these proceedings Mr. Shearman, K.C., submitted 
that the plaintiff was entitled to judgment with costs for 
2601., or alternatively to 2301. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C.,; on behalf of the defendant Cor- 
poration, argued that plaintiff was not entitled to judgment at 
all. Counsel submitted that the seal of the Corporation was 
required for all contracts for work which it was not necessary 
and obligatory upon the Corporation to do in order to carry out 
the purpose for which the Corporation was created. Nobody 
could say that the building of a Kursaal was such a work. 
Mr. Young argued that according to the decided cases “‘ get- 
ting the benefit’’ from plans meant that the building had 
been erected, and that the inhabitants had the use of them. 
Here the appointment of the joint architects was ‘‘in con- 
nection with the erection of the Kursaal.’’ The contract 
therefore was a contract to erect. Had the Kursaal been 
erected? If not, nothing could be recovered under quantum 
meruit (1) because prima facie such a contract was a contract 
for which a seal was required ; (2) because the inhabitants 
not having had the benefit which was to result from the con- 
tract being entered into, the case was not such an exceptional 
case as would enable money to be recovered on it in the 
absence of a seal. The question of rescission of contract did 
not arise. The question was not whether the defendant pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the contract, but whether in fact the 
erection had taken place. The moment you found that the 
erection had not taken place this contract could not be sued 
upon. 

The Judge: You mean “‘ getting the benefit’’ is the per- 
formance of the contract ? 

Mr. Hugo Young: Certainly. 
Kursaal. 

The Judge: If that is right I can enter into a contract for 
1,0007., and receiving 900]. say I have not got the benefit of 
the contract. 

Mr. Hugo Young: No, my lord. If you get 9001. the con- 
tract is fully executed to that extent. 

The Judge: So was this up to the time it was discontinued. 


We have not got the 
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Mr. Hugo Young argued against this view, and suggested 
that judgment should be entered for the defendants. q 

Mr. Shearman, K.©., in his reply said that as the con-_ 
tract was not under seal he thought it would be safer merely 
to ask only for the 230]. His submission was that once it 
was shown that such services had been rendered and accepted 
by a Corporation that was equivalent to showing that it was 
possible to sue on a quantum meruit, and that the Corpora- 
tion were just as responsible as a private person would be, 
subject to the exception that if the alleged implied contract 
were ultra vires it was not binding. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence, in giving judgment for the plain- 
tiff for 230/., said Mr. Hodge could not recover damages for 
dismissal, and he could not sue on the contract. Could he sue 
for the 2301. to which the jury said he was entitled on the 
ground that the population of this district had benefited 
from his work? His lordship thought that as the contract was 
not ultra vires the Corporation could not by reason of an 
informality take the benefit of services rendered at their 
request, and then refuse to pay for them. That seemed to be 
the view of the law that had at last prevailed, and it was con- 
sonant with justice. The purpose for which this contract was 
entered into was a purpose necessary for carrying out the 
powers with which the Corporation was clothed. The Cor- 
poration had received benefit from the services rendered by 
the plaintiff, and if the view of the jury was right would 
long continue to enjoy that benefit. There would accordingly 
be judgment for the plaintiff for 2301. 

A stay of execution was granted upon terms. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


“‘ A History of Gardening in England.’’ By the Hon. Mrs. 
Evelyn Cecil (the Hon. Alicia Amherst), Citizen and 
Gardener of London. Third and enlarged edition, 
with illustrations. (London: John Murray. 12s. net.) 

le the third edition of her standard work on the history of 
gardening in England Mrs. Cecil has added a few facts 

from original authorities to further illustrate each period, 
such as notes from the MSS. records of Westminster Abbey, — 
from those of the Gardeners’ Company, or of Humphry Repton — 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
FRANCE, 


at a still later date, but the most important additions are| 
with regard to the work of Le Notre in this country. eo 
chapter dealing with the nineteenth century has also been 
almost entirely rewritten. 

The history of English gardening is traced from its earliest 
times, commencing, save for presumptive Roman instances, 
with the early monastic gardens, then those of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, not only of the monks but 
of royalty, nobility, and gentry. With the Tudors and the 
Stuarts comes a further development of gardening, or at any 
rate more copious records of the art. Although the eighteenth 
century and the latter part of the seventeenth century saw a 
great extension and elaboration of the garden, it is worthy of 
notice that the idea of formal gardening was then by no means 
new, but existed in medieval times, and it was not until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century that ‘‘ landscape garden- 
ing’? had any recognition. This revulsion from the general 
practice of older days was no doubt in part assisted by the ad- 
miration for Chinese, and possibly also Japanese, gardening, 
which Sir William Chambers and others of his time fostered 
in England. ‘ 

It is remarkable that the rage for “‘ landscape gardening ”’ 
should be contemporaneous with the most formal period of 
architecture that has ever existed in this country. Chambers, 

“Kent, ‘Capability’? Brown, and Repton were the high 
priests of the new cult that was responsible for the destruction 
of many of the fine examples of formal gardening that belonged 
to wealthy owners, and it is, no doubt, due only to the com- 
parative poverty of smaller manor lords that we owe the 
present existence of many examples of the earlier type of 
garden that still remain. 

The feature of nineteenth-century and modern gardening 
has been the multiplication of varieties of plants, both by the 
introduction of exotics and the modification of indigenous or 
perfectly acclimatised types and instances. 

Mrs. Cecil’s book is, as it purports to be, essentially his- 
torical, and hence deals with periods and the characteristic 
treatment of gardens attaching thereto, the varieties of plants 
that were in vogue, and the manner of their disposition, rather 
than descriptions of particular gardens. Hence although 
instances are quoted in illustration of the historical aspect, 


! 
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reference to any particular example of a garden requires the 
constant use of the very good index included, but to the 
architect of garden or house, and to all who would know what 
manner of garden is most in accord with the manners and 
customs of any particular time the scheme of the book and its 
fulfilment are invaluable. 

Not the least useful feature to the genuine student of 
gardening from the historical point of view is the complete 
bibliography of the subject and the continual reference to cited 
authorities. 


‘‘Mechnischer Fuhrer durch Wien. Herausgegeben 
yon Oesterreichischen Ingenieur- und Architekten- 


Verein.’’ Redigiert von Ing. Dr. Martin Paul, 
Stadtbauinspektor. (Vienna: Gerlach & Wiedling. 
is) 


It is many years now since the first issue of the Technischer 
Fithrer durch Wien appeared—at the time of the great inter- 
national exhibition at Vienna in 1873—but the value of the 
handbook to engineers and architects visiting the capital of 
Austria has been constant, and we are glad to see this year a 
new edition brought up to date. The scheme of the book is 
similar to that of the earlier work, but Vienna has not stood 
still since the great monumental buildings were erected on 
the site of the ancient fortifications, and many notable edifices 
have been erected. The present handbook is an indispensable 
necessity to any architect visiting Vienna, as it gives descrip- 
tions, fully illustrated, not only of the most notable modern 
buildings, but also of old Viennese architecture, particularly 
of the later Renaissance or ‘‘ Barock”’ style, of which there 
are so many admirable examples. 


“Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing.’’ By A. Herring- 
Shaw, R.P.C. Part I. (London: Gurney & Jack- 
son. 6s. 6d. net.) 

Part I. of Mr. Herring-Shaw’s work deals with the 
materials used in sanitary engineering, the removal of waste 
matter from buildings, sanitary fittings, &c. As we com- 
mence to read this book we form the opinion that the author’s 
knowledge is neither practical nor up-to-date. His descrip- 
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tion of Portland cement is innocent of the British Standard 
specification. In his first description of piping we find 
mention of tinned lead and tin-lined lead, but not of tin-lined 
iron pipe. But as we proceed we gain a different impression. 
The ‘‘ health’’ pipe is fully described. So in early pages the 
rust joint is described, but it is not till long afterwards that its 
weakness is mentioned. The author has an exaggerated idea 
of the value, with modern manufacture, of the Angus Smith, 
Bower Barff, and glass-enamel methods of preserving cast-iron 
pipes. His sketch of a lead and gaskin joint for cast-iron 
pipes is incorrect as carried out by a skilled workman, who 
so proportions his gaskin and lead that the whole of the former 
is burnt at the moment the latter solidifies. In his account of 
fittings and their modern use the author is satisfactory and up- 
to-date, and he does well, we think, to describe and illustrate 
obsolete and insanitary devices, such as D traps and pan 
closets. The description of drain laying does not deal with the 
best devices for properly making the joints. With much that 
is excellent, it is a pity that the completeness of the work 
should be marred by minor defeets. 


‘*Country Life.’’ Vol. xxvi. (London: ‘‘ Country Life,” 
George Newnes, Ltd.) 


This half-yearly volume shows that Country Life still 
maintains its value to the student and admirer of architecture 
by its excellent illustrations of country homes and gardens, 
old and new, which in the present instance include Adcote, 
Shropshire; Breccles Hall, Norfolk; Brereton Hall, Che- 
shire ; Buckden Old Palace, Huntingdonshire ; Combe Abbey, 
Warwickshire ; Erddig Park, Denbighshire; Forde Abbey, 
Dorsetshire ; Hall Barn, Buckinghamshire ; Hartham Park, 
Wiltshire ; Home Place, Holt; Hursley Park, Hampshire ; 
Little Thakeham, Sussex ; Lyddington Bede House, Rutland- 
shire ; Moyles Court, Hampshire ; Rotherfield Hall, Sussex ; 
Rushton Hall, Northamptonshire; Stoke Edith, Hereford- 
shire; Swakeleys, Middlesex; Thame Park, Oxfordshire. 
Other items of architectural interest are an illustrated account 
of Amboise, as an example of the Chateaux of France ; Notes 
on the art of Treillage ; and short articles on Tudor panels 
from Waltham ; on Church Bells; on Langley Church and 
Pew ; and on some surviving Gothic knockers. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Dust1n.—The Kingstown Urban District Council offer 
first and second prizes of 501. and 201. respectively for the best 
set of plans for the new Carnegie Library to be erected at 
Lower George’s Street, Kingstown. Plans of the site, together 
with conditions of the competition, can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, Town Clerk. One guinea 
will be charged for each set. This sum will be returned on 
receipt of a set of plans, or on return of the conditions and 
block plan. Plans, &c., should be delivered at the Town Hall 
not later than 10 a.m. on September 1. 


MippLesex.—Kstates situated at Ruislip and Northwood, 
the property of King’s College, Cambridge, are about to be 
developed as a garden city. The extent of the estate is 
1,300 acres. A public town-planning competition has been 
arranged, and Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Raymond Unwin 
appointed assessors. A temporary office has been taken at 
33 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Partstby.—The Paisley School Board, in committee, have 
unanimously agreed to recommend the acceptance of the 
decision of the assessor in connection with the plans sub- 
mitted by architects for the new school for defective children, 
which is to be erected in Renfrew Road, Paisley. In his 
award the assessor has placed the plans of Messrs. Craig- 
Barr & Cook, Paisley, first, and those of Mr. T. Graham 
Abercrombie and Mr. Charles Davidson, also of Paisley, 
second and third respectively. It is estimated that the new 
school will cost 9,500. 


Puans for a garden city on the west side of Newport have 
been passed by the Newport works committee. The site is on 
the elevated ground near Preston Avenue and Fields Park 
Road. Viscount Tredegar is the landowner, and the plans 
were prepared at the Tredegar estate offices. 

Tue North British Academy of Arts (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
will hold the third exhibition of its members’ works in 
London next August and September. By the courtesy of the 
Council of the Royal Society of British Artists, the exhibition 
will be held in the spacious galleries of the R.B.A., Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) contains the thireg 
af! article of a series on ‘‘ The Origin and Development of 
Furniture,’ by M. Stapley, who now deals with mediey 
furniture in a rather inadequate fashion, but with some in- 
teresting illustrations. We learn from our contemporary 
that the Fine Art Commission, originally founded by 
President Roosevelt without statutory authority, and there. 
fore inoperative, has now been placed on a legal basis by a 
Bill which was recently signed by President Taft. The 
members of the Commission are D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, 
Chairman; Frederick Law Olmsted, jun., of Brookline; 
Thomas Hastings, Daniel C. French, Cass Gilbert, and 
Frank D. Millet, of New York; and Charles Moore, of 
Detroit. Colonel Spencer Crosby, Superintendent of Publie 
Buildings and Grounds of the District of Columbia, has been © 
appointed secretary of the Commission. Would that we had 
a similar Commission for Great Britain, or even for London! 
The illustrations this week are of detached private houses of 
moderate size. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates the 
new Hotel de Ville at Redon, the design of which, by 
M. F. Leray, is founded more or less, rather less than more 
on French Flamboyant work. Another building of which views 
are given is the Chapel of the Monument Expiatoire in the 
Rue d’Anjou, Paris, of which Messrs. Percier & Fontaine 
were the architects, between the years 1814 and 1826. 

Engineering Record (New York) describes and illustrates 
a reinforced concrete bridge, recently completed to carry 
Seventh Street, in Los Angeles, over the Los Angeles river, 
California. To this an attempt has been made to give an 
architectural character, but the result is not altogether satis-_ 
factory. Another reinforced concrete structure, the Grafton 
Bridge, across Cemetery Gully, in Auckland, New Zealand, 
shows an engineer’s design rather than an architect’s. An 
interesting piece of underpinning work is that for the Astor | 
Building, Wall Street, New York, to fit it to withstand the | 
presence of its new neighbour, a building for the Bankers’ © 
Trust Company, which will be 42 storeys in height. In a 
paper presented to the American Society for Testing 
Materials, Mr. Charles Macnichol recommends the treatment 
of cement and concrete surfaces with zine sulphate before 
painting with oil colours, a method of which both theoreti- 
cally and practically he affirms the success. ) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | ; 
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A National Memorial to Edward VII. 


Sir,—It is not with any wish to assume an attitude of 
opposition to the views initially expressed in any subject of 
correspondence, that I write these few lines. It is rather — 
due to the feeling that such a memorial as suggested would 
have been so far from receiving the approval of our lamented 
King. | 

The position of Charing Cross Hospital is most effectively _ 
central for one thing; and moreover, a large portion of the 
building is quite modern and as up to date as any hospital — 
can be that is not absolutely of yesterday. The waste of 
money involved in the*removal, as suggested, would not at — 
all have appealed to Edward VII. ; as large a proportion as _ 
possible of the donations and subscriptions to all hospitals, — 
all charities, should be devoted to the immediate work of cure 
and relief, the minimum being devoted to administrative and 
building expenses.—Faithfully yours, | 

Percy L. Marks. 

49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.: July 18, 1910. 


Messrs. Parry & Brpper, civil engineers, London, who 
were responsible for the erection of the new bridge over the 
Marsh Gate crossing at Doncaster, have issued their final 
report, in which they state that the total cost of the work was 
49,048]., the excess of 1,258]. above the contract sum being — 
due almost entirely to the extra cost of steel work occasioned 
by the alterations made at the instance of the Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire Navigation Co. Zt 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION OF ART 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

A RCHITECTURE is poorly represented in the work 
of the Art Schools, and, considering the many 
facilities that now exist for the education of architectural 
students in technical institutions that specialise in this 
art and are schools for architects rather than art schools, 
if is a question whether it would not be better for these 
latter to drop their inadequate attempts to teach archi- 
tecture. The difficulty is that some knowledge of archi- 
tecture is necessary for an efficient art teacher, and if 
those who train for and obtain art teachers’ certificates 
make their own study of architecture: simply with the 
view of their certificates and in the knowledge that they 
wil never be required to teach architectural students, 
they will be apt to regard their own study of the art 
without enthusiasm, as a needless waste of time. 

_ The condition of the architectural section of the 
national competition may be gathered from the fact 
that no gold or silver medal is awarded to any archi- 
tectural design or measured drawing, and only some 
five per cent. of the bronze medals go to architectural 
students, including those given for measured drawings of 
old work. 

Again, the examiners ‘‘ regret to note’’ with regard 
to architectural design ‘* that some drawings are still sent 
in which are too bad and show too great ignorance to be 
submitted for the national competition,’’ whilst the 
position of architecture as the mauvais enfant of art 
schools is indicated by its productions being placed out- 
side the main exhibition in a narrow corridor where many 
of the drawings can hardly be seen. In criticism of the 
architectural drawings from actual measurement, ‘‘ the 
eXaminers note, in the first place, that students place too 
much reliance on purely mechanical industry.’’ They 
also, very rightly, deprecate the study of ‘‘ unprofitable 
subjects, such as Jacobean mantelpieces, barbaric in 
detail, and bad in design and proportion.’’ 

Among the designs that have received bronze medals 
are two unsuccessful competitors in the last R.I.B.A. 
annual competition, viz. Mr. Francis H. Moruzy’s de- 
sign for a church in reinforced concrete, submitted for the 
Grissell Medal, and Mr. Bertram EB. Lisur’s design for 
fa Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, submitted for the 
Soane Medallion. Other designs which have obtained 
bronze medals are Mr. Josrpn H. Farrar’s design for 
offices for an assurance company and Mr. Cuartzs T. 
Pueper’s design for Council offices for an urban district 
on the south coast. Both of these are fair in their general 
scheme, but lacking in detail, especially in the crude 
attempts at figure drawing and sculpture. 

Measured drawings which are worthy of note and of 
‘sufficient excellence in the eyes of the examiners to 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, August 8. 


A.A. Annual Excursion : Ripon, West Tanfield, Kirklington. 


Tuesday, August 9. 
A.A. Annual Excursion : Leeds, Ansthorpe Hall, Temple New- 
sam. 
Wednesday, August 10. 
York. 


A.A. Annual Excursion : 


. Thursday, August 11, 


. A.A. Annual Excursion : Arthington Nunnery, Harewood. 
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Friday, August 12. 


A.A. Annual Excursion : Fountains Hall and Abbey, Markenfield 
Hall, Ripley Castle. 


merit bronze medals are Mr. Grorce B. CartTeEr’s 
sketches, Mr. Ceciz T. Hewirr’s drawings of school- 
house, Risley, Derbyshire; Mr. Joun L. Norruam’s 
drawings of St. Paul’s, Church, Sheffield; Mr. Horace 
J. SADLER’S wrought-iron chancel screen and gates, All 
Saints Church, Derby, which are in the manner of 
Tisou. Although only rewarded with a book prize, Mr. 
W. AgrHuR RuTTeR’s drawings of St. Peter’s Church, 
Peterstone, are interesting, as much from the quaintness 
of the subject as from the excellence of the delineation. 

In the other branches of art study besides archi- 
tecture, there is a plethora of good work, rewarded with 
fourteen gold medals and ninety-two silver medals, not 
to mention bronze medals and commendations. 

Miss Auice M. Camwestu’s enamelled bracelet and 
gold pendant are charming pieces of jewellery, in which 
enamel and stones with wire-worked gold are exquisitely 
combined and a delightfully old-world effect produced. 
Whether it would be commercially successful is another 
question, probably the popular taste would run more to 
the silver medal designs adjacent in silver and moon- 
stones, with emeralds and enamel. 

Mr. Epwarp Ripiey’s design for a stained glass win- 
dow is remarkable for the expression of idea in the 
illustration of the moral lessons conveyed by the legends, 
‘* Whereunto is money good?’’ by the story of St. 
Martin of Tours; ‘‘ Who has it not wants hardihood,’’ by 
Jesus and JosepH, in the carpenter’s shop, making a boat 
for the Sea of Galilee ; ‘‘ Who has it has much trouble and 
care,’’ by the rich young man of the parable; ‘‘ Who once 
has had it has despair,’’ by Dives in Hades. The detail 
of the drawing and the colouring of the individual pictures 
is good, but there is a lack of unity between the four parts 
in both composition and colour scheme. 

Mr. Lestiz M. Warp’s designs for book illustrations 
are capital examples of black and white drawing, and his 
treatment of the various schemes, which all deal with 
shipping, is individual and expressive. Mr. Franx Lone- 
Bortom’s design for church door-handle and lock-plate 
is thoroughly the work of a smith; the handle is sensible 
and good in form, the iron plate work a little too insist- 
ently Gothic in its use of tracery forms in sheet-iron 
suggestive rather of fretwork. The modelling of Mr. 
Cuive E. Wricut is good as a rendering of design based 
on a flowering plant, but the chalice is not good as a 
whole, the lines of the design being too much broken by 
bands of ornament. The modelled design for repoussé 
silver tankard is admirable in composition with a deli- 
cately wrought band of figures in Bacchanalian pro- 
cession, that would surely need considerable chasing to 
supplement the work of the hammer. 

Miss EvizaBeTH Hancock’s group in oil-colours is an 
admirable piece of still-life painting which owes much to 
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the admirable lighting of oysters and haddocks and the 
clever technique in the rendering of the glass bottle. Miss 
Lucy Pierce has some excellent designs for colour print- 
ing, in which impressionistic treatment of the colour is 
characterised by the examiners as ‘‘a little accidental.’’ 
The colour is good and satisfying in each case, and we 
do not quarrel with the absence of definiteness. 

A fine piece of modelling is the anatomical figure by 
Miss Dororuy Munro, which not only takes a gold medal 
but brings its author the Princess of Wales’s Scholarship 
of 251. Almost equally good in its way is the monochrome 
painting of figures from the antique by Miss MarJorin 
Bates, who wins a Princess of Wales’s Scholarship of 
111. as well as a gold medal. 

Two charming pieces of work are shown by Miss 
Dorotruy Busse and Miss FLorRENCE Gower, both mirror 
frames, that of the former .painted and of the latter 
stained wood, very clever in execution and full of imagina- 
tion, whilst delightful in colour and composition. Miss 
Lortrm: May Ayers has a very finely modelled and 
spirited composition from the nude, whilst Mr. Winu1am 
H. Wricut’s modelled design for a doorway with a panel 
in low relief we should like to see realised. Excellent as 
is the gold medal work, there is much that falls not far 


short in the productions of the silver medallists that 1s | 


worthy of praise if space permitted. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
For a cheap jibe at architects commend us to the Times. 
Referring in a leaderette to the report on Long Railway 
Tunnels given by Mr. Francois Fox to the International 
Railway Congress, and “‘ his statement that he had seen 


girders, carrying some of the heaviest buildings in London, - 


in which the webs of the girders, originally an inch in 
thickness, had been reduced by corrosion to the thickness 
of a sheet of writing paper,’’ the Times says ‘* it is nothing 
short of criminal for architects to avail themselves of such 
girders in construction, and then to neglect to have them 
periodically examined and protected under the supervision 
of competent inspectors. ”’ 


Can the Times enlighten our ignorance by giving us 
the names of any dozen modern buildings in England, 
exclusive of those under the care of Government depart- 
ments or municipal authorities, in which the architect 
who originally designed them and superintended their con- 
struction had any control over their painting three years 
after their erection was completed? We say three years, 
because the painting that architects require usually lasts 
that time at least. 


THE amusing part of the joke is that ‘‘ from the report 
that appears in another column ’’ of the same issue of 
the Times we learn that Mr. Fox was speaking of the 
tunnels of the Metropolitan and District Railways, of 
which we believe the construction was designed and super- 
intended by engineers, and the owners of which keep a 
regular staff of engineers. 


Our personal observation teaches us that the Metro- 
politan and District Railways are not the only ones of 
which the ironwork has been dangerously reduced in 
strength by corrosion for want of paint, but we are not 
aware that architects had anything to do with their con- 
struction or maintenance. 


INCIDENTALLY the recent investigation by a commis- 
sion of architects and engineers of the present condition of 
the famous leaning tower of Pisa has brought into pro- 
minence the names of two English students of architecture 
to whose zeal and careful work we owe much. TayLor 
and Cresy are names known to all English students of 
the antiquities of Rome, but they seem to have been for- 
gotten by the Italians as the authors of *‘ Architecture 
of the Middle Ages in Italy,’’ in which are contained 
what may reasonably be presumed to be accurate measure- 
ments of the inclination of the Campanile in 1817, and 
now most useful as data from which it can be shown that 
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the tower has moved a further 10} inches out of the 
perpendicular during the last ninety-three years. Letters 
to the Times from Mr. Arruur T. Bouton, F.R.1.B.A), 
and Miss A. Cressy (sic), the last surviving child of the 
architect, have revived the connection of TaYLoR and 


Oresy with the leaning tower of Pisa. { 


LiveRPOoL’s first Garden Suburb, the foundation-stone' 
of the first house on which was laid by Lady SaLisBurRY on 
July 20, comprises 180 acres of land, which has been leased 
for the purpose to the Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, 
Ltd., by Lord Sanrspury. The movement is one in 
which Lord and Lady Satispury and Lady GwENDOLINE 
Sarnrspury have taken a great interest. They have visited 
and inspected other estates in different parts of the 
country which have been developed on similar hnes, and 
have expressed themselves as thoroughly in sympathy) 
with the garden suburb movement and pleased with the 
tasteful way in which the gardens have been laid out. 


ib 
Tur Lord Mayor of Liverpoot entertained at 
luncheon the Marquess and Marchioness of SaLIsBURY. 
prior to the laying of the foundation-stone of the frst 
house, and the Marquess, in responding to the Lord 
Mayor’s speech expressing his gratitude for the assistance 
given to the Corporation in the formation of the boulevard 
round the city, said that what he had done had been from, 
a business point of view quite as much as a philanthropic! 
one. He was only too glad to co-operate with the Cor-) 
poration when they approached him with reference 10) 
developmg the property just outside the city on garden| 
city lines. He expressed the hope that the new system) 
which they were inaugurating would lead to the develop-| 
ment and betterment of the housing conditions in all the 
large cities. 4 
Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., Chairman of Copartner-| 
ship Tenants, Ltd., in responding to the toast ol 
‘* Success to Liverpool’s Garden Suburb,”’ proposed 
by Sir Wutt1am Bowrine, Bart., said that  the| 
principle of sound business underlay the Society, which) 
he should be sorry to see associated with anything) 
approaching gushing sentimentality. They had secured 
from Lord Satrspury 180 acres, on which they proposed! 
to erect 1,800 houses, with one acre in every ten reserved! 
for open spaces and recreation. They were going «| 
spend half a million of money within the next five years, 
and of this Lord Sanispury was himself going to supply) 
them with 10,0001. capital, and he would therefore be) 
their first and biggest investor. } 
ae | 
BirMiNGcHAM, too, is moving with the scheme to which | 
we have already referred for exercising powers under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, in the parishes 
of Quinton, Harborne, Edgbaston, and Northfield. By 
the recent inclusion in the city boundaries of the sem» 
rural parish of Quinton, and the association with it ol 
the further portion of Harborne, the City Council is, 
placed in control of an area of about 830 acres lying 
the south of Quinton Hill, Beech Lanes, and Hagley. 
Road, and extending to the boundary of the King’) 
Norton and Northfield area, in the vicinity of Selly Oak 
and California and Woodgate. The City Council a little 
over a month ago decided to schedule the area for a more! 
systematic laying out, and on July 20, a memorable day 
for the historian of town planning in England, @ 
statutory meeting of property owners was held at the 
Council House to hear from the Lord Mayor and others 
a general description of the scheme, which will in due 
course be submitted for the approval of the Local 
Government Board. It was very clearly pointed oul) 
that the object of the Council is to bring landowners | 
| 
1 


builders into co-operation. There will be no pressure 
upon them to develop their land for building before they 


1 


; 
consider the time is opportune. The development wil 
be piecemeal, as under ordinary circumstances, but it 
will proceed upon a prearranged general scheme, with 
timely provision for adequate open spaces, and with @ 
certain amount of regulation as to the number of houses 


* 
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to be erected to the acre, ten per acre being suggested as 
ithe maximum. 

We do want a Fine Art Commission for London, such, 
‘as we noticed last week, has now been legally established 
jin the United States. Then there would be less pro- 
pability of such a stupid and easily avoided mistake as 
Mr. F. W. Sreraicut has pointed out in the location of 
the Royal Artillery Memorial in the Mall, which he says, 
in a letter to the Times, ‘‘ is supposed to be on an axial 
line with the Duke of York’s Column, but, as a matter of 
fact, its central feature is some feet to the right of the 
‘column.’’ Mr. Spearcut appeals to the Royal Institute 
‘of British Architects to look after such matters. The 
Institute, we are sure, would be only too pleased to have 
‘its Art Standing Committee empowered to act, or to 
depute some of its members to exercise the functions that 
shave been entrusted to the eminent architects of the 
United States. 

Ay interesting antiquarian work is shortly to be 
‘published descriptive of the excavations at Glastonbury 
‘Lake Village. This remarkable settlement of early man 
was systematically explored from 1892 to 1907 on behalf 
‘of the Excavation Committee of the Glastonbury Anti- 
/quarian Society and a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion. The work was first undertaken by Mr. Arruur 
‘Bouin, F.S.A., the discoverer of the site, and later 
‘Mr. Haroup Sr. Grorcr Gray was associated with Mr. 
‘BuLierp in the enterprise. These two gentlemen are 
‘now editing the book, for which Mr. Rosperr Munro, 
/the author of ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings of Europe,’’ has 
written an introductory chapter, and reports by experts 
on the remains found on the site will also be included. 
‘The importance of the Glastonbury Lake Village in the 
history of pre-Roman Britain can hardly be over- 
estimated, giving as it does a vivid picture of native life 
before the arts of Rome penetrated to the West ot 
‘England. The village had its origin in the Early Iron 
Age, and has contributed very largely to our knowledge 
of the arts and industries of Late-Celtic times. The 
work is to be published by subscription, and the editors 
hope to issue the first volume before the close of the present 
‘year, and the second within about eighteen months. The 
‘volumes will be profusely illustrated with plates from 
“photographs taken by Mr. Sr. Groras Gray, sectional 
diagrams, &c. ; one particularly noteworthy item being the 
reproductions of the weaving combs found in the village, 
showing their really wonderful ornamentation. 


AL¥ForD, in Lincolnshire, possesses in the chancel of 

/its church a monument of considerable interest, and in 
/regard to a proposal to remove it to another position 
| Mr. F. P. Barnarp, Professor of Medieval Archeology 
in the University of Liverpool, has addressed to the 
‘townsfolk the following remonstrance, which, in its refer- 
ence to EpwaARD STRONG, father and son, is of more than 
local interest :—‘‘ A proposal having been made to take to 
pieces the magnificent monument to Sir RoBerr Curis- 
TOPHER and shift it to another part of the parish church, 
it becomes a public duty to call the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of Alford to the danger that threatens the most 
precious relic of English art which they have inherited 
from the past. It is probably not known to the origin- 
ators of a most mischievous project that this fine monu- 
ment is the work of one of the greatest of British 
sculptors, Epwarp Srrona, junr., an artificer and 
mason-architect of unsurpassed skill, who, with his 
father, Epwarp Strona, sen., and Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Wren, collaborated in the building of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral during the whole of the thirty-six years occupied in 
that undertaking, and whose assistance was indispensable 
_to Wren, himself originally an amateur. Alford thus 
_ possesses in this monument a memorial of artistic and 
historical value such as any church or cathedral, any town 

or city, in England might justly be proud of and should 
naturally cherish with the most affectionate care and 
| solicitude. Apart from the sentimental reasons that 


ree 
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deter persons of refinement from meddling with a tomb, 
no interference with an extremely delicate structure of 
this character could possibly take place without its suffer- 
ing irreparable damage; and as one who can speak with 
authority on the subject, I beg that nobody will believe 
any assertions to the contrary, assertions which, after all, 
are opposed to simple common sense. Its removal would 
be an act of barbarism which it seems incredible could be 
perpetrated in these days.”’ 


THE USHER HALL COMPETITION, 
EDINBURGH. 
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USHER HALL, EDINBURGH.—BLOCK PLAN OF SITE. 


HE conditions of the competition are, we take it, sufficiently 
well known to require nothing more than a brief résumé. 
The Corporation of Edinburgh, ‘‘in accordance with the 
cift of the late Mr. Andrew Usher,’’ issued some months ago 
a general invitation to architects to submit designs for a large 


-concert hall, the estimated cost of which (exclusive only of 


decorative painting and furnishing) was not to exceed 65,0001. 
To this invitation 132 firms responded. Sir Aston Webb, in 
association with Mr. Williamson, the city architect, was 
appointed assessor. Premiums of 250/., 150/., and 1001. 
were offered for the designs placed respectively second, third, 
and fourth. 

The chief features in the schedule of requirements may be 
enumerated as follows:—The provision of (1) a main hall 
capable of holding 3,500 people, 3,000 of whom were to occupy 
the auditorium (on the floor and in galleries at the discretion 
of the competitor), the other 500 being accommodated on the 
platform. An alternative arrangement of the platform, allow- 
ing for an orchestra of 100 performers and a chorus of 350, 
was also to be presented. The seats throughout were to be so 
arranged as to permit of ready and definite classification, and 
the staircases and gangways disposed with that end in view. 
The floors of the hall and galleries were to be properly graded, 
and a proportion of the seats in both areas constructed as 
fauteuils. Importance was laid upon the necessity of devoting 
particular attention to acoustic requirements. (2) Crush hall, 
lounge foyer and box offices. (3) Cloak and retiring rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen in various parts of the house. 
(4) Space for grand organ (in or adjacent to platform), and 
for incidental machinery. (5) All necessary accommodation, 
including independent external access, for artists and 
orchestra. (6) Adequate servants’ quarters, storage for plat- 
form seats, coal, &c. (7) Space for heating and ventilating 
plant, kitchen and relative offices. (8) Main, subsidiary, ser- 
vice and emergency. staircases. In all corridors and passages, 
inclines (not exceeding 1 in 10) were to be preferred ‘to steps. 
For every tier or floor accommodating not more than 500 per- 
sons, two separate exits were to be provided ; and for every 
250 or part of 250 persons above 500 an additional exit. In 
view of the proximity of the Lyceum Theatre and Synod Hall 
elaborate precautions were advised against the risk of fire, 
though for administrative purposes it was suggested that it 
might be convenient to connect the new building with the 
Synod Hall. 

The drawings required were limited to plans of each floor, 
two main elevations and two sections, longitudinal and trans- 
verse—all to 7s-inch scale, and finished in either ink or pencil 
and wash. In addition three 4-inch details had also to be 
submitted—one external and one internal bay, and a cross 


68 
section of the hall. The method of rendering perspectives was 
left to the competitor. 

The actual site selected by the Corporation is an area of 
ground bounded by Cambridge Street, Lothian Road, Grindlay 
Street, the Lyceum Theatre, and a lane connecting Cam- 
bridge Street with a parallel thoroughfare, Cornwall Street. 
The ground is at present occupied by a pseudo-Gothic school 
building, which will shortly be razed. It is not an ideal site, 
and although the position 1s convenient and central enough 
the environment is most unfortunate. Directly facing what 
would naturally be the principal fagade in any well-conceived 
design, viz., the front to Lothian Road, there is a large shunt- 
ing and goods yard belonging to the Caledonian Railway—a 
depressing and quite unalterable circumstance. It is sepa- 
rated from Lothian Road by a wall about 8 feet high. The 
adjacent buildings are more or less inconsequent. The Synod 
Hall is a nondescript stone product of the Victorian period 
(rushed up in the prodigiously short space of three months), 
whilst the elevations of the Lyceum Theatre are worked out in 
stucco in the conventional manner—weak Corinthian pilasters 
and a trifling distribution of windows and niches eked out 
with meaningless detail. 

With these factors in mind we have no hesitation in agree- 
ing that the selected design, the work of Messrs. Stockdale 
Harrison & Sons and Mr. Howard H. Thomson, of St. 
Margaret’s Hast, Leicester, is a thoroughly appropriate per- 
formance, but in its effect on the Art of Architecture in Great 
Britain we believe the decision arrived at in this case to be 
one of the most complete disasters in open competitions that 
has occurred since the London County Hall award. There is 
indeed a certain similarity in the characters of the winning 
schemes in the two instances. They have in common the same 
mediocre obviousness, the same lack of idea. Reading between 
the lines of Sir Aston Webb’s report, and considering the 
merits of other designs exhibited, it is, to our mind, clear 
that the winning design is not the best submitted—but the 
best under the circumstances and conditions, and particularly 
under the limitation of cost. The Corporation of Edinburgh 
have in short asked too much for their money, and have got 
their money’s value and no more. 

Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & Sons and Thomson have 
produced a solution of the problem which, both as regards 
plan and elevation, is simply an extension of those principles 
of design commonly associated with suburban free libraries, 
where much is demanded for inadequate expenditure. What- 
ever it may be it is not Architecture. Happily, through the 
authors’ forethought and skill in evolving a scheme below the 
estimated cost, there is a margin of 3,000/. for improvement. 
But our concern is not with elementary blunders. The vital 
objection to the selection of such a design is an altogether 
more serious matter. 

In the first place the axis of the middle entrance is many 
degrees off that of the open space towards Lothian Road, west 
of the site. It must be obvious that the coincidence of these 
axes should be a primary consideration. The whole value 
of the space as an architectural setting is abandoned if this 
necessity be neglected. One has merely an angle-botch instead 
of a great central monument. The actual massing on the 
circular face has been managed in the most immature fashion. 
Three rectangular projections crowd on each other and form 
‘“ features ’’—a wonderfully naive achievement. The main 
lines of the superstructure (so depressed as to be quite in- 
visible even from Lothian Road) have the same smug banal 
quality as the lower portion of the design. Externally the 
minor composition and detail is of the kind which for lack of 
a more definite term may be called ‘‘ Karly Carnegie.’’? Per- 
nicious tricks of detail that have arisen in the last fifteen 
years of our architectural practice are reproduced and even 
exaggerated, and a facile abuse of established motives is made 
to serve as scholarship. We understand Sir Aston Webb has 
described the style of the building as “ English Renaissance.”’ 
We think Inigo Jones or Cockerell would have had another 
name for it. 

_ Mr. Simon’s design, placed second, gains enormously from 
its position on the stand next to the winning scheme. Still 
without any such foil it is, in the main, a remarkably fine 
conception. The great central block, standing out from the 
sweep of the rotunda and the lower flanking masses make a 
great impact on the imagination. In its smaller parts the 
design fails rather unaccountably. The two circular pavilions 
on either side of the dominating feature seem to us particularly 
unhappy—both unpleasant features in themselves and, by 
reason of their shape, altogether unfitted for such a position. 
Another and even more incomprehensible mistake occurs’ at 
the point where the flanking blocks join the rotunda. The 
angles are filled in by convex curves, which are continued 
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above the blocks as little domed towers, breaking into the 
entablature that crowns the rotunda and stopping short under 
the cornice. We are quite at a loss to find an explanation for 
such a wanton destruction of the most important lines of the 
superstructure. The uninterrupted sweep of the great entabla- 
ture is essential to the success of the whole composition, and 
yet for no apparent reason the frieze and architrave are sac~ 
rificed to an insignificant ill-advised feature. Still in spite, 
of these inconsistencies, the author has succeeded in producing 
something veritably in the grand manner. The plan we 
think to be the best submitted. It is unique in that the plat- 
form occupies the Lothian Road extremity of the site, and 
the main entrances are from Grindlay Street and from the 
lane, which Mr. Simon has considerably widened. The placing 
of the crush hall in the subsidiary block at the back of the site 
is in itself a brilliant solution of the problem. Above it, on 
the first floor is the foyer and promenade, gained by a well- 
conceived circular staircase. The shapes of these rooms and of 
the buffet are very skilfully managed, and their architectural | 
relation to each other is beyond criticism. Everywhere | 
throughout the plan there is abundant evidence of French | 
influence. The adroit arrangement of the various depart- | 
ments, the adequacy of the provision in each case, and the 
perfect propriety of the plan as a whole all bear the distinctive | 
stamp of the Beaux-Arts. The heating and ventilating cham- 
bers are very satisfactorily disposed of, and the furnace 
chimney thrust away in the least conspicuous corner of the 
site. The treatment of the interior is remarkable for its 
breadth and the competence with which difficult decorative 
problems are handled. The detail is sumptuous, but Mr. | 
Simon has obviously too much scholarship to degenerate into | 
coarseness. The scale as in the exterior is well preserved, 
but nowhere is it quite comparable to that attained in the 
great centre feature. On this Mr. Simon appears to have) 
lavished most care. It is the supreme achievement of the 
design, and like the perspective is beautifully drawn and 
rendered. A 

The third premiated scheme, by Mr. Henry Edward 
Clifford, 225 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, is the only rect 
angular solution placed. The axis of the hall runs parallel, 
with the longitudinal axis of the space towards Lothian Road. 
In the plan itself no resolution of parts is attempted, and. 
beyond the fact that the building could be rapidly cleared on 
emergency, we fail to understand the principle on which it 
could commend itself to an assessor. The disposition of the 
seating accommodation is straightforward, but has been 
thought out without any realisation of the possibility of the 
opportunity. It is all very dull and lacking in breadth. The 
decoration of the interior is irrelevant and vulgar. Panelling 
in many scales spreads itself over inappropriate surfaces and 
flaccid leaves are applied with an unerring instinct for the 
least fortunate place. The exterior, though better in pro- 
portion, lacks force and significance. An inordinately heavy 
portico has been relied upon to transform the mass of the 
building into an architectural composition. And it does not 
succeed in so doing. There are the inevitable dog-eared 
archivolts to the windows and persistent resort to swags in 
all times of trouble. The massing of the attic is quite mis- 
conceived. 

In the selection of the design awarded the fourth pre- 
mium—the work of Mr. William Heywood, 245 Bristol Road, 
Birmingham—we might be tempted to perceive the first official 
recognition of the neo-Grec movement, were it not for the 
fact that we know that style and manner of expression go for 
nothing in these matters. Mr. Heywood’s treatment of the 
site is extremely bold. By cutting through a new way con- 
necting Grindlay Street and the lane at the rear of the Synod 
Hall, he obtains a simpler basis for his main building and is 
able to accommodate his administrative offices (committee 
rooms, agents’ room, box office, &c.) in a subordinate block 
adjoining the Lyceum Theatre. Apart from the advantage of 
thus gaining an easily handled main area, its isolation from 
the surrounding buildings is in itself a material safeguard 
against fire. The main lines of the plan which Mr. Heywood 
has adopted are octagonal, the broad faces are similar in 
composition, and the lesser planes also echo each other. In- 
ternally and externally this conception is a definite unit, a 
complete whole. 1t is thought out with a power of consistently 
sustained logic that makes it incomparably the cleverest 
arrangement submitted. It cannot be divided up and con- 
sidered as So many separate sections, It cannot even be altered 
without sustaining harm. To attain this degree of absolute- 
ness In a Doric design is difficult enough, but to reach the 
goal through the Ionic medium involves a tour-de-force. And 
this Mr. Heywood has achieved. We could have wished to 
have been shown more of the actual detail—particularly the 
rich cornice and frieze of the octagonal attic block. 


‘ 
3 


tolerable. 


with a rectangular projection to Lothian Road that appears 
to have been inspired from two distinct sources. 
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Tt is to be regretted that those responsible for the conduct 
‘of the competition have thought it desirable to withhold 
the names of the unsuccessful competitors (unless the latter 
definitely express a wish to the contrary) even after the results 
Shave been declared. We cannot see that any good purpose 
is served by this policy and it undoubtedly tends to rob criti- 
eism of a great part of its value. Designs are denoted only by 
‘numbers, so that a brief reference to those of special merit 
must take the place of an adequate review. 

No less than five neo-Grec designs, beside that of Mr. 
Heywood, were submitted. No. 121, shown in a series of 
vather sketchy, but on the whole adequate drawings, has real 

freedom, and is very freshly conceived. The detail is a trifle 
uncertain. No. 109 is from the hand of a master. We only 
know of two men in the country who are capable of producing 
such a work. One did not enter for the competition, and of the 
other we have no recent information. The design is full of 
a superb vigour. The massing is handled faultlessly, and the 
composition down to the smallest detail is worthy of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White. A double Corinthian colonnade 
standing on a rusticated basement is surmounted by a curved 
attic. Behind this attic or drum a flat dome rises, finishing 
in a low lantern. The colonnade is flanked on either side by 
masses crowned with sculpture and the basement is pierced by 
arched openings. The plan is one of great beauty. But the 
chief excellence of the design lies in the conception of the 
exterior—the welding together of every individual part into 
a great complex unity. 

A scheme of some originality bears the number 95. Its 
plan is a double oval, the inner curve rising clear above the 
lower, and broken by masses in a fashion partially reminiscent 
‘of Mr. Simon’s scheme. Though distinctly clever in parts it 
has an air of impossibility, and the very German figures 
carrying the roof of the crush hall and porte-cochére are in- 

No. 69 is a semi-circular soluticn of the problem, 


The towers 
and the main outline have a proto-type in a design for a 


London church by Cockerell, and the portico—Ionic super- 


imposed on Doric—seems to us to be a variation of a bay of 
the stoa in the Agora, Pergamon. The design is most ex- 
quisitely proportioned and charmingly detailed, and _ its 


dainty refinement loses nothing from the fashion in which it 
is drawn and rendered. A stronger neo-Grec work is labelled 
No. 31. In its dignified nobility there are few designs com- 
_ parable to it in the room. 


Of the American type three examples were presented. 


_ The best, No. 314, might have come from the atelier of Cass 


Gilbert, but for its definitely Greek feeling in certain respects. 
A recessed Doric colonnade with lofty arched windows in the 
intercolumniations, stands between end blocks of massive 
solidity, upon a low powerful basement. On the centre of the 
sill of each of the three great windows is placed a light little 
figure employed as by Dance the younger in his Newgate 
Prison design, to increase through contrast the Titanic scale 
of the architecture. 

Nos. 89 and 64 are more French in character, both admir- 
able and both curiously enough rendered in perspective by the 
Same artist—the technique is unmistakable. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


By Our Sprcran Re#®ResEnTatrve. 
(Continued from last week.) 


ae excursions of the Royal Archeological Institute to 
places outside the city of Oxford commenced with an 
hour’s motor ride to Dorchester on Wednesday, J uly 20. 


Dorchester. 


The village is in itself a remarkable one, being one of the 
oldest cities in the country, and traces of the Roman occupa- 
tion and of the British camp are in evidence. The church is 
of unusual plan and possesses an interesting history Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope dated the beginning of the first building 
to 634, when St. Birinus (a missionary sent by Pope Honorius) 
built a church on the site, and this endured until the Danish 
invasion. The next most important date is 1075, when the 
Council of London ordained that certain episcopal sees, in- 
cluding that at Dorchester, should be transferred to more 
populous centres. Remigius, a Norman prelate, was the 
last Bishop to hold office at Dorchester ; he was transferred 

to Lincoln in 1085. The secular clergy, however, remained 
behind until in 1140 Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, founded 
here a college of Black or Austin canons. As the latter lived 
according to rule, the constitution of the church was changed. 


The building was consequently divided between the 
parishioners and the canons. Whether the Austin canons 
commenced to build a church immediately after their arrival 
Mr. St. John Hope said he could not tell for certain ; any- 
how, they soon reconstructed practically the entire church. 
The religious house went on until 1534, when it was per- 
manently suppressed. The buildings were however bought by 
a wealthy citizen, Richard Beauforest, for 140/., and he pre- 
sented them to the parish. Very little is known, according 
to Mr. Hope, of the history of this abbey between the times 
of its foundation and suppression. It was beyond question 
originally without aisles, though of cruciform shape. There 
is at present only one arch at the crossing, and it was difficult 
to believe that there was ever one to the east of it. Probably 
there was a large wooden belfry over the nave at the crossing. 
The Austin canons always denied that the relics of St. Birinus 
had been transferred to Winchester in 707, alleging that no- 
thing but false bones were removed. The first extension was 
for the purpose of providing a worthy resting place for the 
shrine. This occurred in the thirteenth century, and was on 
the north side. Probably a corresponding aisle was erected 
about the same time on the south side of the choir, but all 
traces of it have disappeared. The fact that the arcade open- 
ing into the north choir aisle is fourteenth-century work was 
explained by Mr. Hope, by assuming that the belfry or steeple 
at the crossing was blown down, or fell down, destroying the 
original walling and necessitating the erection of the present 
extraordinarily beautiful arcade with its mouldings of such 
astonishing delicacy. At the time they rebuilt the arcade 
they broadened out the south choir aisle. About 1420 the 
parishioners began to think that something ought to be done 
for the beautification of their portion of the church. But as 
the monastic cloister ran outside the north wall of their nave 
they had to rest content with building to the south an aisle as 
wide and as long as their nave. In doing so the graveyard 
was seriously encroached on, so they provided a bone-hole 
underneath their new altar. This is often described wrongly 
as the crypt; the opening in the wall down which any bones 
found could be thrown, is still to be seen. The extension east- 
wards of the monastic choir occurred in 1330. The fittings 
are with one or two exceptions the work of Mr. Butterfield. 
Mixed up with the modern glass are numerous fragments of 
the ancient. The east window is divided into two by a solid 
stone buttress for the greater part of its height ; but the pre- 
sent wheel window which fills the entire top (the solid 
masonry stopping below it) is a modern reconstruction. Mr. 
Hope suggested that as the ground sloped eastwards an extra 
buttress was required for supporting the east wall. The 
window to the north of it is the celebrated Jesse ; while that 
to the south contains most interesting carving. Under it are 
the sedilia and piscina, the former having at their backs three 
curious small windows. In the south chancel aisle are four 
remarkable altar tombs and two brasses. The two chapels in 
this aisle had groined vaulting springing from central pillars ; 
this was reproduced by Sir George Gilbert Scott in his restora- 
tion. The vigorous altar tomb of an unknown armed knight 
offers ground for speculation as to whether he is meant to be 
drawing or sheathing his sword. In the nave aisle is a 
Norman lead font, with figures of the eleven apostles round the 
sides, 

The next halt was at Wallingford. St. Leonard’s Church 
has traces of early work, a Norman doorway, and two 
elaborately carved arches opening respectively into the 
chancel and the apse. The late Mr. J. Park Harrison ascribed 
the carving to pre-Norman date, though with this contention 
Mr. Hope disagreed. A visit was also paid to Wallingford 
Castle, where the Rev. J. E. Field pointed out the earthworks 
and other remains. 

Ewelme. 

On arriving at Ewelme, Professor Osler described the 
quadrangular brick building known as Ewelme Hospital, 
which is entered through a brick archway of decidedly Flemish 
character. It has a direct connection with Chaucer the poet, 
for his son Thomas obtained through marriage the manor 
here. His only child Alice had for her second husband 
William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who was one of the 
prominent warrior-statesmen of the day. He became ex- 
ceedingly unpopular on account of the loss of the French 
provinces, and was murdered in 1450, while attempting to 
fly from the country. The three principal benefactions with 
which the name of himself and his wife will always be asso- 
ciated are the church, the hospital, and the grammar school. 
In 1437 the king granted a licence to the earl and countess 
(as they were then) to found an almshouse, to be called God’s 
house, for the support of two chaplains and thirteen poor men. 
The allowance given to the almsmen was first 12d. per week ; 
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in 1634 it was raised to 2s., in 1860 to 9s., and in 1873 to 10s. 
The masters until the Reformation were in orders. From the 
time of James I. the mastership has been vested in the Regius 
Professor of Medicine. The buildings of the almshouse form 
a quadrangle ; each occupant has a sitting room and bedroom, 
and a piece of garden. The almsmen have to attend a daily 
service in St. John’s Chapel in the adjacent church, where 
formerly their duty was to pray for the souls of the founders. 
The existing hospital records fall into four groups, and they 
are to be found in the Bodleian. First, the fourteenth-century 
grants of various manors to the De la Poles, numbering in the 
library from six to nineteen ; the earliest is 1358. Second, the 
royal licences with the seals attached ; the licence to found the 
hospital is dated July 3, 1437; their library numbers are 
twenty to twenty-four. Third, the beautifully written and 
illuminated copy of the statutes, which is number twenty-six, 
and is hung between two glasses in the muniment room. 
Fourth, the court rolls, the audit accounts and the stewards’ 
accounts of the manors and of the hospital—numbers thirty 
to thirty-five. These are of great interest, as they give in 
many places the values of stock and the wages. 

The grammar school, which was founded at the same 
time, was kept up until 1810, when the Rev. D. G. Faithful 
wasappointed. Although henever resided here heheld the posi- 
tion for sixty-three years. On his-death no appointment was 
made. The school-house is now used as the village school, and 
is one of the most successful in Oxfordshire. Like the hospital 
it is built of brick. The property of the estate is now under 
the control of the Charity Commissioners, and is administered 
by twelve trustees. In 1445 the total receipts were 
108/. 16s. 10d., in 1500 they were 1731. 1s. 11d., in 1600 
1761. 18s. 6d., in 1700 383]. 16s. 5d., in 1800 250]. 12s. 7d., in 
1850 1,195/. 13s. 5d., while last year these total receipts 
amounted to over 4,0001. In.1873 the Charity Commissioners 
decided that a third of the net yearly income should be applied 
to educational purposes. They now offer this money in 
scholarships, a certain number of which are limited to the chil- 
dren of tenants. 

A move was next made to the fine church, entered through 
the tower at the west end. A description of the interior was 
given by Mr. Aymer Vallance. The oldest part, he said, is the 
western arch, all the rest having been rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century through the munificence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Suffolk. In the north-west part of the nave is a 
very beautiful font and richly canopied font cover; 
the latter has unfortunately been restored and _ var- 
nished. The church is thought by some people to have 
been copied from the church of the Suffolks at Wing- 
field. At any rate it possesses a feature familiar enough 
in East Anglia (as also in the West of England)—a feature of 
which there is only one other example in Oxfordshire, viz., 
screens extending right across the church from side to side. 
The screens at Ewelme are of the fifteenth century, and were 
erected almost contemporarily with the church, but before the 
rood-loft. The latter, anafterthought, was entered at the north 
end. The screen is a remarkable one, especially because of the 
fact that the uprights beneath the tracery consist of iron bars 
let into wooden caps and bases. Unhappily the screen separat- 
ing chancel from nave was cut down some 27 inches in 1843, 
thereby destroying its continuity. It was designed to stretch in 
an unbroken level across the whole church, 46 feet. Its original 
height can be gauged from the screen across the south aisle 
which has not been touched. When the screen was cut down it 
was also painted and grained to imitate oak. It was only b 
accident in 1906 that it was discovered to be really fifteenth- 
century work. The Rector then immediately took steps to 
remedy the damage by clearing off the yellow graining from 
the rood-screen and south screen, and in doing so he found 
traces of the original colour. 

Of extremely high interest are two tombs in the south 
chapel, viz. (1) that of Thomas Chaucer and his wife, with 
brasses attached, and (2) that of their daughter Alice, Duchess 
of Suffolk, co-founder of the hospital. Mr. Vallance was 
strongly of opinion that the latter first stood elsewhere 
possibly before the altar of the south chapel. When the chapel 
itself was enlarged by her son the tomb of Duchess Alice 
appears to have been moved, possibly to make way for an in- 
tended tomb of his own. 

The Duchess’s tomb suffered severe curtailment in being 
moved to its present position in an opening in the wall between 
the chancel and south chapel. The panels do not stand in 
their original order, and the ends were hacked away in order to 
make the tomb fit into the bay. The elaborate stone canopy 
above is forty or fifty years later in date, and according to 
Mr. Vallance was probably introduced to mask the cutting 
away of the walls necessary to make an arched opening for 


the tomb. The cight wooden figures of angels on the upright 
shafts are extremely rare; they measure from 22 inches to | 
24 inches in height. From the marks at the back he supposed — 
that the figures at one-time belonged to some other structure, 
If the canopy had been designed as a complete whole the 
angels would have been carved in stone. The figure of the 
Duchess is life size, and is of alabaster, which might have been 
quarried at Chellaston, Derbyshire, and worked in Notting- 
ham. The figure itself is most beautiful and dignified ; on the 
left arm isthe Garter. Theinscription round the tomb is, in the — 
opinion of Mr. Vallance, probably a fraudulent one dating 
from 1843 ; he based this belief on the fact that it is inaccurate | 
historically, and also its wording does not correspond with — 
the customary wording and spelling of the fifteenth century. — 
Mr. Vallance mentioned that the small covered passage at the 
east end connecting the almshouses with the tower had two 
doorways open to the ground in each side wall. These were 
made in order that it might be possible for processions to 
make a complete exterior of the circuit of the building when 
required. Thus in ratifying the foundation in 1463 of a col- 
legiate establishment at Cobham Church, Kent, the Bishop 
expressly stipulated that the buildings for the residence of 
the staff were not to be placed so close to it as to interfere with 
the procession way. 

After an opportunity had been given for the large party to 
look over the church with its fifteen or twenty brasses, the old 
woodwork, a finely carved ceiling of Spanish oak in the south 
chapel, and the screens, a move was made to a residence close 
by where tea was served in a marquee. Before leaving Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins proposed a graceful vote of thanks to 
Professor Osler both for his hospitality and for his account 
of the hospital. Before getting into the motor conveyances for 
the return to Oxford a hasty visit was paid to the curious 
fifteenth-century grammar school, which is connected with 
the hospital. 

Thursday, July 21. 


The day’s visits were confined to places in Oxford. A com- 
mencement was made at Merton College (see The Architect, 
May 8, 1908), where Mr. Aymer Vallance conducted the party 
round the three quadrangles and into the chapel, hall and 
library. Next the party visited Queen’s College, where they 
were met by the Rev. J. R. Magrath, D.D., the provost, who 
contributed to our series of Oxford Colleges in an article which 
appeared in April of last year. The crypt of St. Peter’s in 
the East, Oxford, which is close by, was described in the fol- 
lowing paper by Mr. C. Lynam, F.S.A. :— 


Crypt, St. Peter’s in the East. 


Amidst the comparative scarcity of crypts Oxford pos- 
sesses two, viz. this at St. Peter’s, and the other, when built, 
was part of the church of St. George, said to be just outside 
the boundary of the ancient castle. However, it is further 
said that the crypt there is a rebuilding. It is to be remem- 
bered that these underground buildings, though not by any 
means numerous, are to be met with in various parts of the 
country, and that some of them go back to the earliest period 
of any remains of our ecclesiastical architecture, and that 
nearly all of the remainder are of the earliest work succeeding 
the Norman Conquest. The crypts of the cathedral of Ripon, 
and of the abbey church of St. Mary at Hexham, are com- 
monly accepted to be of the seventh century—the age of 
Wilfrid. At Repton in Derbyshire, and Brixworth in 
Northants, and at Wing in Bucks, they are of pre-Conquest 
origin. At the cathedrals of Worcester, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, Canterbury and Rochester they represent the earliest 
existing parts of these buildings, being of the eleventh or early 
twelfth century ; whilst at Hereford there is a characteristic 
example of the early thirteenth century. ; 

In Oxford there is perhaps the most important instance 
connected with a parish church, and moreover it is stated by 
Murray’s contributor that when the restoration of the cathe- 
dral took place in 1856 there was found at the east end of the 
nave a very small vaulted chamber which might well have 
formed part of a crypt of the class of Ripon and Hexham, 
the earliest of any of those that now exist. At Tenby in Pem- 
brokeshire there is a small crypt about 17 feet by 13 feet, but 
of very late date ; and at Malpas in Cheshire there is a like 
example. At Tamworth in Staffordshire there is a crypt on 
the south side of the church which has served as a receptacle 
for human bones, such as may be seen in the churches in 
Brittany, and not unlike the vault at Bosham in Sussex. 

In the years 1862-3 a great excitement took place in 
Oxford by reason of persistent statements being made that — 
from the western central opening in this crypt there was a 
continuous underground passage at least to the extent of the 
west wall of the church itself. The Oxford Historical and 
Architectural Society, in existence then and extant now, very 
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zealously took up the question and finally by making excava- 
tions and careful examinations positively proved that no such 
extension westward existed or ever had existed, and a plan 
and longitudinal section of the crypt drawn to scale appeared 
in their Journal for their first meeting for Trinity term 1863. 

On plan the crypt consists of an enclosed rectangular area 
of 36 feet in length by 21 feet in width, and this is divided into 
what may be called a central nave with an aisle on either side, 
‘the nave being 6 feet 7 inches wide within the walls, and each 
of the aisles 6 feet 2 inches in width. The division east and 
west is into five bays with arcades having circular shafts with 
caps and bases and plain semicircular or slightly stilted 
arches. Next the walls there are square respond piers with 

‘imposts and bases now below the ground. From the caps of 
the piers and responds there springs a quadripartite vault to 
each bay, making fifteen in all, and each vault is also separated 

by plain cross arches running north and south. The vaulting 
is of rubble and everywhere without ribs, but there are here 
and there slight indications of ashlar groins. Unfortunately 
plastering, not of ancient date, denies the satisfaction of struc- 
tural evidence—not that the vaulting did not originally have 
a thin skimming coat of plaster ; but its renewal has deprived 
us of visible construction, yet at the west end it does to some 
extent put in an appearance. The height of the pier caps 
is 1 foot 7 inches, the shaft 3 feet 1 inch, and the base 1 foot 
2inches. From the top of the base to the underside of the crown 
of the vault is 9 feet 3 inches. 

At the west end of the crypt is a central doorway which led 
to a small dark chamber about 8 feet long by 7 feet wide. 
From the aisle at this end there are also doorways, now built 
up (but left visible through a grating in each), which opened 
on to passages leading to steps which reached the floor level 
of the nave. 

At the east end there is now a central opening which at 
one time served as a doorway, and although there is something 
of original appearance about this work it is not safe to class 
it as such, as the chamfered edges of the jambs, and the four- 
centred soffit of the head, and the disturbance of the adjoin- 
ing vaulting declare themselves above a whisper. One or 
three altars may have stood at this end where a very small 
one-light window is placed to each division. 

In the north wall there is a central opening which led to a 
winding staircase between the chancel and crypt. On the south 
side there is now an external entrance from the churchyard, 
but on the inside of the chancel wall there is indication of an 
original doorway which, it has been suggested, points to there 
having been here a corresponding staircase on this side to that 
on the north. If this were the case there were originally two 
entrances to the crypt from the nave, and two from the chancel, 
all internal. East and west of the south entrance there are 
two very small semicircular-headed windows with broad splays 
inside, as have the two windows at the east end. The original 
windows on the north side have been blocked up by later build- 
ings and their ashlar quoins have been pillaged for use else- 
where. 

The external walls are 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, and 
are built with rubble facings internal and external, with as 
little ashlar work as possible. The shafts to the piers are 
13 inches in diameter, and their bases spread to 1 foot 10 inches 
square, and the abaci measure 1 foot 11 inches square. All 
the arches between the piers are 12 inches in width and have 
a face 5 inches deep. The important features of the structure, 
such as piers and arches, and quoins to the internal splays to 
the windows and dressings of the doorways, are most carefully 
built in tooled stone with close joints. At various places in 
the piers and responds there are square sinkings carefully cut, 
which may indicate the use of screens or other provisions for 
facilitating order in the case of occasional visits of numbers 
to the crypt, and in furtherance of the object of the two stair- 
cases from the nave of the church. 

As to the purposes for which these underground structures 
were designed it has happened that amongst my papers have 
turned up quite lately a tracing of a careful plan of this crypt, 
with a description in Latin which would seem to have been 
produced some 200 years ago, and is to this effect :—‘‘ Ground 
plan of vault of Grimbald.’”’ (1) Crypt beneath the church 
(stretching a considerable distance, it is commonly believed 
as far as Wolvercote), in which we believe the bones of Grim- 
bald were interred. (2) Eight pillars on two of which (one 
marked with the letters A. B. C., the other with the letter D.) 
are seen rude figures. (3) South door or ancient entrance 
from the south. (4) East door or ancient and public entrance 
from the east. (5) A very old flight of steps by which access 
was obtained not only to the vestry or presbytery, but also to 
the roof of the church where once it is said a bell was hung 
in a turret. On the same subject of crypts Viollet-le-Duc 
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has written, ‘‘ the first erypts or grottos of saints had been cut 
in the rock, or built in the ground to hide from the eyes of 
the profane the tombs of martyrs.’’ And Mr. J. H. Parker 
has said in connection with the crypt at St. Peter’s in the 
Fast that he had little doubt that the central recess under 
the steps of the chancel was built to receive, and did receive, 
some shrine or reliquary, and served as a place of security, 
the marks of the lock being still visible. On certain occa- 
sions it was customary for the people to pay honour to this 
relic and the shrine was brought out on those particular days 
into the centre of the crypt to be exhibited to the worshippers 
who passed down one aisle, across at the east end in front of 
the altar where they made their offerings, and returned by the 
other side of the crypt. What were the precise relics in this 
case? Mr. Parker for various reasons suggests that a portion 
of St. Peter’s chain was the object kept in the recess, enclosed 
of course in some costly shrine. Some of a practical turn of 
mind, of course tinged with modern ideas, have suggested they 
were built for the purpose of securing dryness to their super- 
structures. In none of the earlier crypts does anything now 
exist indicating their exact use. But in the case both of 
Ripon and Hexham they could only be lighted artificially, 
and that would seem to point to occasional visitations only. 
In all the others the provision of one or more altars seems to 
be certain, and that would imply services for worshippers. 
Between the opinions of Viollet-le-Duc and Mr. Parker 
the real origin would seem to lie, certainly in reference to 
the earliest examples. But the vast structures to be seen at 
Canterbury, Winchester, Worcester, Rochester and 
Gloucester certainly do seem to imply a large provisién for 
congregations and services. In fact that of the multiplica- 
tion of altars and the attendance of worshippers. With 
regard to the uses of the crypt of St. Peter’s in the Kast it 
may be said that its comparatively large area was in all prob- 
ability for the congregation of worshippers, and its western 


. recess for shrine, relics, or saintly tomb. 


Lastly, with regard to the architecture of this little 
obscure vault. It may be said, whether its construction or 
its art be looked at, that every part of it 1s admirable. It 
has served its purpose and has sustained the chancel above 
it for not less than 800 years, and is still structurally sound. 
In architectural character it is altogether satisfactory to the 
eye, in its varied divisions, proportions and ornamentation, 
every stroke of which comes of its natural construction, no- 
thing added, nothing stuck on—all in perfect harmony with 
the characteristics of its style. 


New College. 

After the crypt of St. Peter’s in the East had been in- 
spected, a move was made to New College, the building of 
which marked such an important stage in the development of 
the College plan. Here an admirable account was given by 
Mr. L. Wickham Legg, M.A., Fellow of the College, an 
account which would have been remarkable if only for the 
clearness with which it was given. New College, he said, was 
founded in 1379 by William of Wykeham, who carried out a 
scheme larger than anything of the sort which had been 
attempted up to that time in Oxford. Its official name was 
the college of St. Mary Winton; it received the name of 
‘‘New’”’ probably from the fact that it was new compared 
with the only college which had any really big buildings, viz., 
Merton. The buildings were on a new system for they had 
the chapel, the hall, the warden’s lodgings, the library and 
the living rooms of most account grouped round a quadrangle. 
This was an application of the prevailing monastic arrange- 
ment to educational purposes. In the original design the 
front quadrangle consisted of ranges of buildings two storeys 
in height, and, except for the addition of a third storey, it is 
now practically in the condition in which William of Wyke- 
ham left it. The third storey was added in the seventeenth 
century, the work commencing with the insertion of attics in 
the sloping roof, which still remain in one portion of it. Mr. 
Legg thought the appearance must have been very like that 
of Chamber Court, Winchester. About 1590 the present top 
storey with its crenellated top was completed, thereby 
destroying the general proportions of the quadrangle, more 
especially by dwarfing the tower of the warden’s lodging. In 
the seventeenth century the present garden quad was added, 
this work being completed in 1684. It is believed that the 
architect borrowed his design from the very effective quad- 
rangle at Versailles. The college remained in this condition 
until the authorities acquired in the nineteenth century a piece 
of land outside the city wall which had bounded Wykeham’s 
site to the north. There were erected on this site what Mr. 
Legg described as the ugly New Buildings from the designs 
of Sir Gilbert Scott; and these were followed by further 
additions at the end of last century. The chapel and the hall 
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form the north side of Wykeham’s quadrangle. The latter is 
the oldest hall in Oxford ; the walls with their windows are 
as the founder left them. The panelling round the walls is 
believed to have been given by Archbishop Warham, the last 
Archbishop of Canterbury before the Reformation ; it is note- 
worthy for its linen pattern. The roof is quite modern. At 
the end of the eighteenth century the old roof being found 
insecure, Wyatt replaced it with an ordinary ceiling, lower- 
ing it 10 feet when doing so. About the middle of last century 
the existing fine roof was put up from the design of Sir 
Gilbert Scott; the stained glass is of the same date. The 
pictures in the hall are, with the exception of recent portraits, 
copies. 

After Mr. Legg had given the general history of the 
college and particularly of the hall, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
described the splendid crozier formerly used by William of 
Wykeham, which with other college plate was displayed on 
a table. The college is also fortunate in possessing the 
remains of his mitre, which together with other relics are 
kept in the warden’s lodgings. Mr. Hope likewise gave an 
explanation of the extent to which William of Wykeham 
may be credited with personally initiating and fixing the 
plan of an Oxford college, to which there is nothing cor- 
responding in Cambridge. Before he became Bishop of Win- 
chester, said Mr. Hope, Wykeham was in the king’s service 
as clerk of the works at Windsor Castle. One of the things 
he did there was to build the belfry of the former chapel ; 
this belfry still stands and is used in connection with the 
military knights. It corresponds to the detached Bell Tower 
standing to the west of New College chapel. The buildings on 
the north side at Windsor began to be remodelled while he 
was paymaster there, and he laid out two quadrangular blocks, 
one of them having a cloister—again corresponding to the 
arrangement at New College. The Great Hall and the 
King’s Chapel were also built end to end precisely as at 
Oxford. 
the buildings in the founder’s plan of New College; that is 
to say William of Wykeham derived his inspiration from 
the works carried out at Windsor. Mr. Hope said he had 
advisedly described him as clerk of the works for the reason 
that Wykeham was not an architect in our sense of the word. 
In the existing patent for his appointment he is called 
‘‘clericus operum,’’ it being merely his duty to see the work- 
men were paid regularly. The real architect was the master 
mason, William of Winford. Unfortunately the accounts 
were not arranged as in earlier times, from which it is pos- 
sible to pick out the names of the masons and the various 
people employed. At Windsor the work was organised in a 
manner similar to the modern contract. The question of the 
identity of the clerk of works with the work itself was an 
important one. William of Wykeham’s predecessors and suc- 
cessors in office at Windsor were clerks of works and canons 
also; but no one ever claims for them that they were great 
architects. Later on Geoffrey Chaucer was put in charge of 
the works of repair on the Chapel of the Garter. But, said 
Mr. Hope, Wykeham was no more an architect than was 
Chaucer ; nor was he the originator of this very common- 
sense plan. Mr. Hope thought it was quite possible he 
brought the architect at Windsor Castle along with him to 
Oxford. 

The party left the hall and walked to the chapel, with 
which it is in perfect alignment. This was the pioneer of all 
the college chapels having a transept or nave of two bays or 
ante-chapel. It was erected in 1383. The purpose of this 
ante-chapel was, as explained by Mr. Aymer Vallance, prob- 
ably to give accommodation for more altars than would be 
afforded by the customary choir. Mr. Wickham Legg pointed 
out the various dates to which the structure and the fittings 
belonged. Not much of the founder’s actual structure is 
visible. In the reign of Elizabeth the original reredos against 
the east wall was hacked to pieces, and what was left was 
plastered over. Wyatt at the end of the eighteenth century 
took away the seventeenth-century work and erected in plaster 
the present screen which covers the entire wall. He main- 
tained that there were sufficient remains to guide him; but 
Mr. Legg doubted whether he had any other guide than the 
original partitions between the niches which had been built 
into the cloister. The existing screen was executed in stone- 
work under the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott and Pearson. 
The history of the choir roof is similar to that of the hall. 
The founder’s roof was removed by Wyatt and replaced by a 
plaster one of lower pitch. When this was in its turn 
removed by Scott a great discussion arose as to whether it 
should be rebuilt at its original pitch. In the end this was 
done. In the process of the renovations Scott raised the 


height of the canopy over the seats, with the result that the . 
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Consequently at Windsor there are to be found all : 
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legends at the foot of the windows are now blocked out. The 
glass in the windows on the south side is Flemish, ‘and said 
to be by Rubens ; that in the north is from York. The ante- 
chapel contains brasses and windows of interest. Some of 
the windows contain fourteenth-century stained glass which 
was taken out by order of Queen Elizabeth and was after-_ 
wards replaced. The pieces were in such confusion that in — 
1899 the College employed an expert to put together again 
the fragments as far as possible. The large west window con: | 
tains the famous glass decorated with a subject by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. When it was introduced in the eighteenth century — 
the original tracery was taken out where necessary so as to | 
suit the design. : a 
On Thursday afternoon the colleges visited were Wadham 
(see The Architect, October 23, 1908), Trinity (Lhe Architect, — 
August 7, 1908), and All Souls (Lhe Architect, June 3, 1910). | 
A pause was made at the garden front of All Souls College _ 
to listen to an account by Mr. H. Redfern, F.R.I.B.A., of the — 
way in which he and his workmen are repairing the decayed 
surface of the stone work. He described the process as being 
similar to that employed by a dentist for the stopping of a 
decayed tooth. They found when the creeper had been removed | 
that the state of the stone was very bad indeed in places, the _ 
corbels of one of the oriel windows were broken through, and _ 
other damage had been done. The original stone had been | 
obtained from the local quarries at Headington. This appears _ 
to have been at first of a good quality ; but as the demand 
increased the stone was taken from inferior strata. In addi- 
tion it often happened, as at St. John’s, that it was not laid — 
with regard to its proper bed. As a consequence of this, as 
well as owing to the injurious atmospheric conditions, the 
greater number of old Oxford buildings are to-day scarcely _ 
ever entirely free from scaffolding. Mr, Redfern said the 
decayed parts on the garden front were first cut out ; this had _ 
to be done most carefully as the building would not stand — 
hammering. When the sound stone was reached the surface q 
was covered by a frontal wall of hand-made roofing tiles 
bonded into it, which were fixed and faced with lias lime. 
The broken corbels under the oriel window were drilled 
through from front to back in situ and copper bolts inserted. — 
The whole surface was finally repeatedly coated with baryta 
water. The colour, which is not at first in harmony with old — 
work, is expected to become like it in from five to ten years, 
This process enables Mr. Redfern to claim that not a single — 
stone has been removed and not a single new one inserted. q 
(To be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR REREDOS IN OPUS SECTILE. ; 

HIS design by Mr. Wru1am Guassy is to be executed — 

in Opus Sectile, a very suitable method for decora- | 

tion in a church where painting is apt to suffer from 
damp and temperature variation. 4 


INTERIOR OF HALL, FULBOURN MANOR. 4 


fJ\HIS drawing illustrates the interior of the hall of the 


house by Mr. DupunEy Newman, of which views | 
were given in The Architect of December 3, 1909. | 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, HORNSEY. -_ 
HIS church was designed by the late Mr. Jamus 
Brooks, and the fittings now illustrated have been 
recently added from the designs of Mr. J. SrTanpEN 
Avk1ns, the sole surviving partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Brooks, Son & ADKINS. 


PASCHAL CANDLESTICK, ST. JOHN BAPTIST CHURCH, KENSINGTON. | 

HE Paschal Candlestick was dedicated last Easter for 
the church of St. John Baptist, Kensington, and 

was designed by Mr. J. StanpEN ADKINS. | 


— : 


IntrmaTion has been made that under the testamentary + ) 
deed of the late Mr. George Roberts, of Whitelee, Gala 
Water, and Dandswall, Selkirk, 1,000/., free of legacy duty, 
has been bequeathed to the trustees and managers of 
Heatherlie Parish Church, Selkirk, one-half to go towards 
the fund for the erection of a church hall, and the other 
half to be devoted to the organ endowment fund. 


, 
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, HEN the Paris Exhibition of 1900 was opened it was | 


; said that it was the greatest the world has ever 
seen. The one that was opened on Saturday, April 23, 
“in state by the King and Queen of the Belgians, in the 
presence of the Burgomaster and representatives of every 
important country, is certainly a very near approach to it, 
and one can hardly realise as we pass out of the beautiful 
Bois de la Cambre and see before us the building of the 
grand facade with its terraces and beautiful fountains, 
behind which tower solid-built buildings of brick, that 
such a town, which practically it is, should only be there 
for a few months. For example, the building which 
represents Brazil, with its columns and dome, surrounded 
with beautiful palm trees, is one to be remembered. The 
large and charmingly constructed house representing the 
Netherlands, of brick and stone, entered by a bridge, is a 
museum in itself. But although colossal in size as the 
buildings are, they are arranged in such a perfectly artistic 
way that one does not clash with another, but makes a 
perfectly harmonious picture for the eye. The * Nether- 
lands,’’ although standing practically not more than 
about 50 yards from the building that represents Ger- 
many, is only divided off by a garden; but that garden is 
laid out after the old Dutch ones, with its walks and ter- 
races and old gateways. The Exhibition at Brussels is, 
as it ought to be, a huge modern museum, if one may use 
the word ‘‘ museum ”’ in speaking of a modern collection 
of exhibits. The German building has an exhibit of 
machinery that ranks certainly on level terms with our 
own, and the lace (referring to the machine-made mate- 
rial) is alone worth a visit to those who are interested in 
machine-made furnishing fabrics, and it points out to 
those whose business it is how much that country has 
done to compete with others who make a speciality in that 
line alone. Nothing seems to have been forgotten to 
show each section at its best. 

In the British section the ceiling is draped with a sort 
of white muslin that has a cloudlike appearance, making 
the statue modelled by Mr. Brocx, R.A., stand out 
strongly against it, and standing guard, as it were, over 
that special section. Mention may be made of the way 
in which the foreign sections have treated the ceilings of 
their exhibits. The top is concave and is decorated in 
such a way as to form part of the room, but the whole is 
‘transparent as one would treat glass, and thus light comes 
‘through. 

Respecting periods or styles there seems to be a.great 
demand for the Georgian, for the number of firms that 
have designed their rooms in that style is great. Of 
course, in France it was Louis XIV., as one can see at 
‘a glance when visiting the chapel of Versailles, and after- 
wards our St. Paul’s Cathedral with GrrvLiIne GIBBONS’S 
carvings in wood, &c. One often wonders why that 
period which produced the lovely works of GiBBons was 
‘not in the past more universally used in England than 


it has been, for not only is it a style that gives great scope 
to the artist both in wood or stone, but it lends itself 
so completely to the solid cabinet work of the English 
craftsman. But, like a good many other things in this 
life, what we objected to at a past period of our lives 
we often prefer afterwards; and so it has been with the 
so-called Georgian period. The name Georgian, we 
think, is somewhat ofa mistake, because it is apt to mis- 
lead the everyday person, who takes for granted what 
he hears or sees without inquiring more into it. For 
example, Adams is Georgian, but it does not represent the 
style that is meant by the word. But Georgian need not 
necessarily be Adams. CuaruEs II., ANNE, and GEORGE I. 
are the periods which the so-called ‘‘ Georgian style 
represents. 

But that prejudice against introducing figures which 
has hitherto existed seems to be dying away, for not only 
are they used both for exterior work as well as interior, 
but all the details of the ornamental—corn, ropes, 
draperies, &c.—so well known in that style. And 
now these beautiful carvings have been so well copied that 
it is certainly very difficult to tell the new from the old. 
For example, Messrs. WHITE, ALLOM & Co. have original 
carvings on each side of an oak mantlepiece and over the 
door. Messrs. Wartne & Gintow have carving also in that 
style, and for detail, breadth of work, and perfect under- 
cut it is difficult to tell the modern from the old; even the 
carvings in the same room that Messrs. WuitE, ALLOM 
& Co. have executed next and actually side by side as it 
were with the original work of Grszons are difficult to 
separate as to which is the old and which the new. Then, 
again, one cannot deform the figure in the same way as 
one can an arrangement of flowers without it being at once 
noticed. The head of a child, the wings so perfectly 
carved in the original, and the extreme relief that is re- 
quired, must be well drawn and carved, otherwise the 
work is practically useless. In the sketches of Messrs. 
Warina & Gintow’s work are shown a Georgian room 
in oak and gold. . 

The pilasters are richly carved and touched up with 
gold both on the scrolls and on the foliage. The mould- 
ings round the doors are exquisitely carved and gilt, and on 
the relief where the carving stands out gold is also intro- 
duced. On the ribs of the pilasters it is also used. The 
salon decorations are of old gold on a green ground, 
richly moulded in relief. The chimney-piece, partly of 
grey marble and partly of oak, has a painting in the 
centre, and is surrounded with carvings in very high 
relief, having below a panel carved in the well-known 
style of that period. 

A quite unique arrangement has been introduced out- 


side the semi-circular window, with its square glass panels 


—namely, a landscape painted on a back cloth to repre- 
sent an old garden; this, having a light arranged at the 
base of the sill at the back, has a very fine effect. Outside 
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the room the walls have been treated in the old style, with 
wood beams and panels, the door having the Royal arms 
carved in a panel at the top. 


Messrs. Cowtan & Sons show a room with Chippen- | 


dale furniture, Japanese painted paper on the walls, and 
Georgian style ceiling, &c. 


but the real period—namely, Louis XV. and Chinese— 
that time when the lacquers were so beautifully executed 
by craftsmen both in China and England. 


But not the so-called Chip- | 
pendale style—a mixture of bad Adams and Sheraton— | 
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The large dining-room that they are showing is of a 
very pale green grey, almost white, on the floor of which 
is a Savonne wool carpet of a harmonious tone of green, 
The mantlepiece is moulded and carved with columns 
and pilasters, and mounted with very richly carved caps, 
and inlaid with Sienna and deep green marbles. Anyone 
with half a glance can see what care the carver has taken 
to produce each part, however small, perfectly. This 
room has eight columns in it, all richly carved at the 
At the end of the room are two china vitrines lef 
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One has only to look at the work of the cabinet that 
Messrs. Cowran have designed and made for china to 
see what pains this firm has taken to reproduce that by- 
gone style so little used now. 

Messrs. Howarp & Sons also show a room in the 
Georgian style, with pilasters carved, and headed at the 
top by Cupid’s head and wings. 

The sketch of the William and Mary room is from 
Messrs. Wurst, Autom & Co.’s exhibit. They have a 
drawing-room in the Chippendale style, with carvings 
both on the dado as well as the frieze, green damask being 
hung on the walls. 


into the wall, in the centre of which is a large looking- 
glass, with a gilt table having bracket legs at each 
side, moulded with goats’ heads at the top and richly 
carved centre gilt and toned. It would be as well to note 
that each piece of furniture, although of the same period, 
is different in design, with the exception of the pieces 
that are in pairs, as, for example, the two side-tables with 
their quaint scrolls at the top of the legs. In the centre 
of the room stands a large oval table with old English cut 
glass upon it and a large bowl in the centre of flowers set 
as it were for dessert. Outside the rooms the walls are 
all of oak panelled in the old English style. 
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The William and Mary morning-room is of oak and 
gold, with deep mulberry and green curtains of velvet, 
the furniture being of walnut, gilt and toned in different 
places. The carvings which form pendants each side 
of the mantlepiece are the original carvings of GRINLING 
GIBBONS, also the panel over the door, the other carvings 
being executed in their own workshops to match, and, as 
has been explained before, these are very difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. A fine glass hangs on the 
wall, which is gilt lacquered. 
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The Royal Wilton Carpet Works show some good 
samples of British carpets, the one with the red ground 
and circular in shape being especially rich in colour. 

Textile fabrics are represented by London and pro- 
vincial frms and manufacturers. Messrs. Warp & Co. 
show a fabric in the Henry II. style, unique in design. 
Messrs. WARNER & Sons also have their usual fine show- 
case of high-class fabrics, and have very finely executed 
work in furnishing silks, amongst which is the white 
Angel Georgian silk designed by Mr. L. F. Simas, now in 
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MESSRS. GILL & REIGATE’S EXHIBIT AT BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


the museum at Nottingham Castle, each etching that was | ducts of combustion. Both these projections cut off radiant 


on the design being beautifully executed on white silk. 
To describe the exhibition at Brussels would take many 
books, but one would like to mention that those visiting it 
should not miss seeing the model of the Hotel de Ville, 
which has been executed in hundreds of diamonds, the 
windows being of rubies, an apotheosis of clap-trap. 


GAS HEATING RESEARCH." 
(Continued from last week.) 


XPERIMENT No. 8.—The stove had horizontal iron frets. 
Much has been said on the subject of the superiority 
of the old iron-fret stoves as radiating appliances. All the 
experiments and determinations that have been made in the 
course of this inquiry go to show that although the iron-fret 
stove is equal to the fire-clay type, still it is no better, and 
the advantages the latter have from the point of view of 
appearance and cleanliness—having no oxide dust—make it 
much to be preferred. Again, on first lighting the stove, there 
is more likelihood of the escape of carbon monoxide from the 
iron-fret stove than in the fire-clay ‘‘ fuel’’ stove, owing to the 
much higher conductivity of the iron than that of fire-clay 
preventing the iron from warming up as quickly as the fire- 
clay. 

The stove used in Experiment No. 9 had identically the 
same arrangement of horizontal iron frets, but the construc- 
tion of the body of the stove was very different. Extending 
from the foot of the stove was a tray or fender projection, and 
at the top of the stove there was a canopy acting as part of 
an arrangement for extracting the heat from the waste pro- 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Research 
Committee” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
conjunction with the University of Leeds. 


heat which would otherwise have come into the room. 

Experiment No. 10.—This stove was of massive construc- 
tion, and the iron frets were in a vertical position in the form 
of iron sprays lying against the flames, one side of which 
touched the iron frets and the other side the small knobs of 
fire-bricks with which the whole of the back of the fire was 
studded. There were nc gas and air adjustments in any of 
the iron-fret stoves. It would have been an advantage to have 
had them. The large upper body of this stove cut down the ~ 
flue heat loss so much that it was with difficulty that a suffi- 
cient draught could be maintained up the main chimney. 

Experiment No. 11.—The reflector stove consists of a num- 
ber of long luminous flames, which burn horizontally inside 
the top of the stove. The heat and light from these flames are 
reflected by means of a curved copper reflector into the room. — 

Experiment No. 12.—The fire in this stove consisted of a 
number of perforated cylindrical tubes of fire-clay, each rest- 
ing over a small non-luminous flame. The gas and air adjust- 
ment was elaborate, but easy to operate; but some difficulty 
was experienced in getting the correct adjustment to ensure 
the highest radiant efficiency with this stove. 

Experiments Nos. 13 to 18 are experiments with stoves 
already reported on, but having fuels specially treated as 
described in another part of this report. 

The Incandescent Mantle Stove.—This stove is of quite a 
new type, and is still in the experimental stage. It was sub- 
mitted by the designer to the Gas Heating Research Commit- 
tee for their examination. Its main principle is the utilising 
the heat passing from an incandescent gas light by absorbing 
it in the cast-iron frame work of the body of the stove. At 
the same time the air passing in at the foot of the burner is 
preheated by passing through the stove. The body of the stove 
was found to be very efficient in taking up the heat from the 
products. At the end of three hours the surface of the stove 
and the flue gases attained their maximum temperature, the 
latter being 81° C. Good combustion does not take place until 
a sufficient draught is set up in the flue, but was generally 
satisfactory at the end of 14 hours. 
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The stove was covered with polished copper sheeting, which 
prevented radiation from the body of the stove, the heat pass- 
ing from it as convected heat. The average flue heat loss at 
the end of three hours was 9.5 per cent. The heat radiated 
from the mantle and passing through the glass chimney was 
21 per cent., the remaining 69.5 per cent. being taken up by 
the stove and glass chimney, and passing away as conyected 
heat. There were no arrangements provided for the reception 
of the water condensed in the stove. 

The object in constructing the stove appeared to be to find 
a more efficient substitute for the so-called ‘‘ gas-radiator.”’ 


General Remarks on the above Tests. 

There is great divergence in the figures in column K, show- 
ing flue heat loss. This is entirely due to variations in the 
construction of the top of the stove and to the size, shape, and 
position of the outlet from the stove into the flue. No fan 
was used in any of these experiments for abstracting flue 

ases. 
j It would not be possible to state, even if it were permissible 
to do so, that any one make of stove stood out above all others 
as a type of what should be. There are a number of very good 
makes each differing materially in details. Where one stove 
has an advantage in one respect, it falls short in another. 

In all probability the highest efficiency attainable with 
the present type of open fire, where the air of the room has 
free access to the front of the hot fuel, will be little more than 
50 per cent. 

There are four sources of heat loss from the fuels :— 

1. By radiation in all directions. 

2. By conduction to the air in contact with the front of 
the fuels. 

3. By conduction to the back and sides of the stove. 

4. By the convection of the waste products passing away 
from the top of the fuels. 

The first of these is the one it is desired to increase. To do 
this, some or all of the other channels must be cut down. 

The waste products always leave the ‘‘ fuel’’ at a slightly 
higher temperature than that of the top of the fuel, 
so that the higher the temperature of the fuel the 
greater the heat loss in the waste products. If the tempera- 
ture of the main body of the fuel is raised, the loss by con- 
duction to the air (2) and to the fire-brick back and body of 
the stove is increased. In many stoves in which the whole 
of the fucl is usually maintained incandescent, it would add to 
their efficiencies to increase the length of the ‘“‘fuels’”’ ; for 
although the added fuel would not be incandescent, and would 
not radiate as much as the rest of the fuel, it would take up 
some of the heat of the waste products and conserve the heat 
of the ‘‘ fuel’’ below it. 

A better radiating material seems to be the only means 
by which the radiant efficiency of the stove might possibly 
be increased. But even with this the temperature of the 
material would be lower, owing to its having radiated more 
heat ; and as the amount of radiation varies approximately 
as the fourth power of the temperature, it is doubtful whether 
there would be any great increase in radiation efficiency by 
employing a better radiating material, the gas consumption 
remaining the same. 

Although it appears that with the present type of stove 
the radiant efficiency will not be increased much beyond the 
50 per cent., there is no reason why the heat usually allowed 
to pass up the flue should not be utilised more than has been 
the case. It is, of course, not practicable to cool the products 
below a certain point, as a definite percentage of heat is neces- 
sary to maintain the flow of the products of combustion up 
the flue. This amount will vary with the height and con- 
struction of the flue. 


Radiation from Bunsen and Luminous Flames. 

_ The point of most importance in the study of the prin- 
ciples underlying the working of a gas-stove of the radiating 
type is the convenient and economical generation of the 
requisite amount of heat and the transference of the heat of 
combustion to the ‘‘ radiating material’’ employed. In this 
connection, the question of the amount of heat the flame itself 
radiates is worthy of consideration. 

It is stated by Professor H. L. Callendar that the heat 
radiated from an ordinary non-luminous Bunsen flame might 
amount to 15 or 20 per cent. of the total heat of combustion, 
but that it depended on the duration of incandescence. It is 
further suggested that the larger the flame—whether due to 
increased gas consumption or to a decrease in the air supply— 
the greater is the percentage radiation. This is explained as 
being due to the increase in the mean temperature of the flame. 

_ The results of the following experiments agree quite well 
with those obtained by Professor Callendar. 
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There were four sets of experiments, a Meker burner being 
used in the first. This had a deep nickel grid, and was 3 c.m. 
in diameter. No estimation was made of the relative propor- 
tions of air and gas entering the burner. There were small 
cones at each perforation in the grating. These were about 
one millimetre high, and the flame was noiseless, steady, and 
quite conical. Its height was approximately 210 mm. The 
gas consumption was measured by means of a standardised 
wet meter, account being taken of temperature and pressure 
at the meter. 

The gas rate, reduced to 60° Fahr. and 30 inches of mer- 
cury, was 7.12 cubic feet per hour, and the calorific value 
132.2 calories net. In this case, the flame radiated 14.9 per 
cent. of its heat. This was checked immediately afterwards, 
in order that similar conditions could be maintained, and the 
same result was obtained. 

The second set of experiments were with a large type of 
Bunsen burner with a wire gauze taking the place of the 
nickel grid. The gas consumption was 8.9 cubic feet per 
hour, and the calorific value of the gas 137 calories net at 
60° Fahr., 30 inches, wet. The width of the foot of the flame 
was 35 mm., and at the middle 40 mm. The mean height 
of the flame was 180 mm., and the mean height of the inner 
cone was 70 mm. This was distinct but not sharp, and the 
flame could be heard, but there was no spluttering, and it 
was not noisy. This was about the type of flame in respect 
to its aeration usually found in a gas-stove, although its 
volume was much greater. The mean of a number of experi- 
ments, which were practically constant in their results, showed 
that 15.2 per cent. of the heat was radiated from this type of 
flame. 

(To be continued.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

EpINBURGH.—UsHER Hatu.—Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
has, with the co-operation of Mr. J. A. Williamson, city 
architect of Edinburgh, awarded the first place to the design 
of Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & Sons, with Mr. Howard H. 
Thomson; the second place and premium of 2501. to Mr. 
F. W. Simon, F.R.I.B.A.; the third place and premium of 
1501. to Mr. H. E. Clifford, of Glasgow; and the fourth 
place with premium of 100/. to Mr. William Heywood, of 
Birmingham. 

Liverpoot.—The Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, 
Ltd., on the recommendation of their chairman, Mr. 
Henry Vivian, M.P., have arranged to promote amongst the 
students of the Department of Civic Design in the School of 
Architecture, Liverpool, a competition for the laying out of 
the estate of 180 acres which they have purchased at Childwall 
for a garden suburb, and offer 501. in prizes. Should a design 
be submitted of sufficient merit, they undertake to carry it out 
either entirely or in part. The competition is to be held 
during the ensuing session. They also offer a competition 
among the students of the School of Architecture for a street 
or square of cottages, which, if satisfactory, they propose to 
erect, and to pay the author of the chosen design at the rate 
of 25 per cent. commission. 

MrippresBproucH.—Messrs. T. Mellard Reade & Son, the 
assessors, have made their award in the competition for the 
Archibald Council school to be built in Ayresome Green Lane, 
and of the sixteen designs submitted have placed the follow- 
ing in order of merit :—1, Messrs. Clark & Moscrop ; 2, Mr. J. 
Forbes ; 3, Messrs. Kitching & Lee ; 4, Messrs. Clark & Mos- 
crop; 5, Mr. J. Forbes; 6, Messrs. J. M. Bottomley & Wel- 
burn; 7, Mr. Haslock. The estimated cost of the design 
selected is 14,1501., or just over 6d. per cube foot. |The Mid- 
dlesbrough education committee has confirmed the recom- 
mendation of their building committee to adopt the award of 
the assessors. 


A VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION AT 
‘SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


By Nanxrpoo. 


HEN the honourable editor said to me, ‘‘Go ahead and 
tell us what you saw at the Exhibition that would dif- 
ferentiate it from any one preceding,’ I, his unworthy 
shadow, felt embarrassed with my riches ; for is not Japan— 
the rising luminary of the Far East—like unto no other 
known country in its commingling of ancient and modern, 
of Eastern and Western? It is very well for Mr. Kiplng 
to affirm that ‘‘ Hast is East and West is West, but never the 
two shall meet,’’ but he should have made an exception in 

favour of Japan. 
I was ahout to speak when my companion continued :— 
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‘‘ Understand, we do not wish to listen to a similar strain 
of absurdity such as our special commissioner to the Franco- 
British Exhibition indulged in. However, ‘De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum’ ; what we want is a plain unvarnished easy, we 
might say Japan-easy, account.’’ I might not dispute with 
my Mikado, but I could not help reflecting that it would be 
difficult to unvarnish japan. 

Entering the Exhibition from the high road, it is a 
pleasure to observe the successful means adopted to attract 
the public to the initial series of galleries, and to cause 
visitors to linger and admire what they saw, instead of merely 
traversing the Crystal Halls as if the latter were merely 
corridors leading to the Exhibition proper. The J apanese 
have converted some of these galleries into tableaux represent- 
ing the Four Seasons; in this attractive diorama Japanese 
painstaking labour is to be seen at its best. If I record my 
preference for the representations of Winter and Spring, it 
must be regarded as being merely indicative of my personal 
taste. To indulge in one slight criticism, a suggestion may 
be offered to diminish to a degree the gloom (the more than 
gloom) in parts; the public have no desire to break their 
legs or necks for the sake of satisfying artistic effect ; the evil 
days of Louis XIV., when his courtiers are said to have 
perished of symmetry, do not demand resurrection. But 
after uttering this criticism, it is only right to revert to the 
delightful disposal of rustic dwellings, bridges, stepping- 
blocks, meandering streams, torpid and flowering shrubs, and 
over all and through all the season’s atmospheric effects. 

Our allies exhibit some educative drawings and models of 
buildings—amongst others of prisons; that at Nara is 
planned mostly on the “ solitary confinement’ system, whilst 
at Miyagi there is a liberal admixture of associated and 
solitary cells. In both establishments the radiating plan for 
cell-blocks is favoured. 

In passing along these Crystal Halls a model occupying a 
large area is to be noted exhibiting the Itsukushima shrine. 
This model is the work of a famous (Japanese) modern archi- 
tect, Koresuke Takahashi, who received a subsidy from his 
Government for the services that he was considered to have 
rendered to the cause of architectural science by reason of his 
labours on this model. In the course of a lengthy explana- 


{From Moderne Bauformen. 
GERMANY’S BUILDINGS AT THE BRUS2ELS EXHIBITION.—Professor EMANUEL yon Sermpu, Architect. 


tory tablet the pious wish is offered to Takahashi that ‘‘ we 
hope you will keep your health and finish it (i.e. the model) 
successfully.’’ The shrine consists of the sacred island with 
the buildings upon it—a palace, a pagoda, and other erec- 
tions ; and human and animal representations help to give 
an air of reality. 

When inspection is made of the Far Eastern section of 
the Fine Art Palace one idea is forcibly driven home, and 
that is, that whilst our trusty allies have much to learn from 
us in the treatment of the human figure, they can teach us 
much in regard to decorative ornament. This is as it should 
be between friends.’ There are some passably good portraits, 
and an oil-painting of chrysanthemums represents the zenith 
of flower-painting ; however, extended. notice of the work in 
this medium is not desirable. But the Japanese rice-paper 
pictures showing landscapes and bird-life are mostly ad- 
mirable, and there is a vigorous study, too, of tigers; it is, 
indeed, exhilarating to look at the latter, seeing how pro- 
nounced is the presence of Lyons at Shepherd’s Bush. 

It is remarkable how backward is Japan respecting the 
portrayal of the human form and facial expression. There 
is a similar sense of caricature—or it might be termed of 
unreality—such as some of our own artists exhibited ; men 
like Rowlandson and (may it be whispered?) Cruikshank. 
But with us this effect of unreality (even this word is not 
sufficiently expressive ; it would be better to use or coin the 


werd ‘‘unrealness’’), this ‘‘unrealness’’ is limited to a few 


artists—amongst the Japanese it is prevalent ; and not only 
amongst them, the Chinese have a similar faultiness, the old 
Egyptians also, whereas the Assyrians more faithfully 
depicted contemporary mankind. 

We trust that our allies will not regard us as narrow- 
minded (we may not say insular) in this expression of 
opinion. 

In sculpture and carving there is plenty of good work to 
be seen, and especial attention may be directed to a carved 
wood panel in alto-relievo, the subject being a flock of sheep. 
The decorative screens, fabrics, and other objects are worthy 
of close inspection. 


In a magazine such as this the claims of architecture 


must not be entirely disregarded ; and in the Fine Art Palace 
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are numerous models of Japanese buildings. In fact, models 
are characteristic displays throughout the Exhibition. In 
the way of drawings, three large strainers show a design by 
Mr. lida Tokusaburo for a Japanese gentleman’s modern 
residence; doubtless it is suitable for Japan, though, not 
unnaturally, this building and others shown do not appeal 
to English tastes. Respecting the last, however, the design 
for the new headquarters at Tokyo of the Red Cross Society 
of Japan might issue from London, though, as a matter of 
fact, the architect is Dr. Y. Tsumaki. This drawing, and a 
model of a second-class Post Office, are exhibited in the hall 
devoted to the Japanese Government. In that occupied by 
the Departments of Education and Industry is shown, amongst 
other objects of greater or less interest, a full-size model of a 
drawing-room, which does not appeal to our Far Western 
tastes. 

Bazaar exhibits do not call for notice here, except to the 
extent of remarking that they are largely in evidence ; but 
in this respect one country is as great a sinner (if any crime 
is involved) as any other country. 

But the distinctive features in the Exhibition demanding 
notice here are the native villages. The Ainu Home is a 
collection of huts erected by Ainu natives, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan, and now fast becoming extinct, for 
there are only about 17,000 remaining. As the natives will 
not intermarry, except in their own tribe, the result is a 
natural decadence. Those now at Shepherd’s Bush are 
distinctly pleasing as types, the belle of the tribe and the 
champion bear-hunter being amongst the number. The lady 
is remarkably attractive, in spite of the curious tribal custom 
of tattooing round the two lips, the arms, and the hands. 
These aborigines are no longer idol-worshippers, but their 
totem is the bear. The huts are well-built, and being native 
work, may be supposed to characterise the dwellings in the 
Far East. They are constructed from the top downwards, 
the skeleton included, after the preliminary erection of two 
or three main or guiding poles. The thatching is of bamboo 
fibre, and is well executed, completely covering the walls and 


[From Moderne Bauformen, 
RECEPTION-ROOM OF THE GERMAN PAVILION AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION.—Professor EMANUEL VON SEIDL, Architect. 


roofs externally. Within a boarded ceiling is used, follow- 
ing the planes of the span roof. There is a small opening 
on each wall for light, and the entrance to the hut is low- 
crowned. The hearth for the fire is placed centrally, or 
approximately so, on the floor area. It is distinctly pleasing 
to wander through the Ainu village and to observe the in- 
telligence depicted on the native countenance, the tribe seem- 
ing of a superior caste to those from Senegal and Ceylon that 
may be recalled in connection with the Exhibition of 1908 ; 
superior also to the aboriginal Malayans who occupy the 
Formosan stra (village) a short distance away. 
In passing to the consideration of the latter, it may be 
noted that the Chinese use the word tung in place of stra. 
The island itself is known topographically as Taiwan, and is 
about the size of Ireland ; in the Exhibition hall known as 
the Orient Palace there is an interesting model of Formosa. 
The architecture—or perhaps it would be correct to limit the 
following remarks to the construction independent of the art 
—__the constructive qualities are not on a level with those ex- 
hibited by the Ainu natives ; here there seems, indeed, to be 
a want of studied construction, and the walls, made of rough 
balks and dried mud, look uncouth and unscientific, and 
contrast unfavourably with the all-over thatch hitherto re- 
ferred to, nor is the former likely to prove less verminous 
than the latter. Within the’ method of roofing (it cannot be 
called ceiling) is interesting—bamboo square lattice-work, 
allowing the roof-thatch (straw being more used for the pur- 
pose than bamboo fibre) to show through the interstices. 
Special openings for light are conspicuous by their absence, 
the low-crowned entrance serving for all purposes apparently, 
except that in the Exhibition huts electric light is installed 
with a most incongruous effect. Many and varied are the 
forms employed for the dwellings, the favoured one being 
polygonal, though in the malarial districts an elevated hut 
is in vogue, being raised several. feet from the ground on 
lofty poles, the intercommunication being by means of a 
portable ladder. I recall reading, as a lad, a book entitled 
“Tn the Eastern Seas,’’ and one of the illustrations that 
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most powerfully impressed me was that showing the Malayan 
elevated dwelling. It has been left from then till now—shall 
I say a matter of half a century ?—well, not quite—for me to 
see the real hut, though even now not on its native heath. 
Bamboo is the wood commonly employed by the Formosans, 
and the Exhibition authorities find the awkwardness of 
this when the natives, desirous of manufacturing a fresh 
tobacco-pipe, make inroads on the structure of the very huts. 

An ethnological connection between the Malayans and the 
American Indians has been traced in view of some of the 
dwellings taking the form of the wigwam ; but this is perhaps 
fanciful and far-fetched. Attention might be called to the 
open-air dancing shed, a simple construction of four angle 
posts supporting a thatched roof ; the boarded floor here seen 
is not a native feature. 
ground bamboo pipes of respectable diameter are in use. 

Before quitting the stra, mention may be made of the 
curious marital loving-cups, deftly carved out of a hard 
wood,.and having a wide stem with hand-holes and two 
bowls, one each for the husband and wife. In loving con- 
junction they imbibe the saké, and get drunk in unison. 

In ‘‘ Poetic Japan ’’—to give the enclosure its Exhibition 
title—there are shown in a series of thatched sheds various 
industries and activities; I will refer to a few only. The 
cabinet-worker was employed in making drawers out of 
green and very knotty wood ; it was interesting to observe the 
manipulation of the plane, the craftsman working it home- 
wards and not away from the body, as is the English method. 
The cabinet work was by no means admirable, and the posi- 
tion in which the nails were finally driven home left an un- 
comfortable impression. The saw employed is double-edged. 
Metal-working (with very rough tools), sword-making, and 
other industries may be also watched with interest. 


Here I noticed that the editor was fidgeting in his chair 
and looking furtively at the clock, so I endeavoured to hasten 
my discourse before he should get in a word :—-Of course, I 
visited some of the relaxative side-shows, such as the 
Wrestler, the Wonder-workers, the. . . . It was no use, the 
editor would have his say. ‘‘ But, my dear M , that is, 
Nankipoo! have you nothing to tell us about the British ex- 
hibits?’’ I replied, ‘‘Sir, you objected to our dear dead 
friend’s all-British remarks in 1908, so I thought it advisable 
to restore the balance by restricting my notice to our ally's 
show.”? However, this I might say, that I think that the 
Press is not well treated by Pooh-Bah, the Commissioner- 
General} the representatives of the Fourth Estate of the 
Realm are to all appearances regarded by him as an unneces- 
sary evil. Were it not for the greater sanity and courtesy 
of various distributed officials the task of gaining material 
for an article would be rendered much more difficult. The 
entrée to the sections behind barriers is grudged by the Lord 
Pooh-Bah, and notes are not supposed to be made salsou. cae 
But here the editor courteously but firmly put his veto on 
my continuance, so I retired with a graceful salaam. 

Note by the Editor.—We think Mr. Nankipoo might have 
had something to tell us about the English exhibits; for 
though, as we understand, there are several features remain- 
ing over from previous Exhibitions, yet we are told that the 
London County Council has taken a vast amount of trouble 
in getting together an exhibit, attractive alike to architects 
and the general public, not the least interesting being an 
43-inch scale model of the Holborn-Strand improvement (show- 
ing the newly-erected buildings) and a museum collection of 
architectural details removed from various old London 
buildings. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
“7 A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE” (Paris) gives an 
abstract of some of the epigrammatic sayings of M. 
Auguste Rodin, the great sculptor, at an after-dinner speech 
on the occasion of his being féted by some of his friends and 
admirers in honour of his promotion to the rank of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. The subject of M. Rodin’s 
speech was the cathedral of Chartres. Our contemporary’s 
illustrations are of a picturesque villa at Pierrefonds, of 
which MM. Emile Thion & Paul Grotsch are the architects. 
Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) issues this month a 
magnificent series of illustrations of the buildings and their 
furnishing and decoration by which Germany is represented 
at the Brussels International Exhibition, a complete exposi- 
tion of the high character of the present position of the ‘‘ new 
art ’’ movement in Germany, and justifying, in our opinion, 
our contemporary’s prediction, 


Deutschland eine moderne Kunst haben wird, wirdig, des 


For conveyance of water under-’ 


‘““Der Tag ist nahe, da ~ 


Reiches Kraft und seine wachsende Grésse auszudriicken.”’ 
We give this week two reduced reproductions from our con- 


temporary’s current issue as specimens of modern European’ 


architecture. 
Scientific American (New York) describes the ‘‘ two 


highest masonry bridges in the world,’’ and illustrates the 


bridge at Constantine, in Algeria, in course of construction, 
with the centring for the principal arch 230 feet span and 
530 feet above the bed of the river. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an account of 


some further tests of models of the Medina aqueduct arch in 


continuation of those described on March 5 last. Of interest is 
the report of a committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials on a large number of paints used for the preserva- 
tion from corrosion of iron and steel. An illustrated descrip- 
tion is given of a typical steel-frame structure, the Curtis 
Building, Philadelphia; also of the foundation work of the 
twenty-five storey municipal building in New York. ‘‘ Re- 
peated and eccentric load tests 
columns’ is a paper read before the American Society for 
Testing Materials, by Mr. M. O. Withey. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. |] 


A National Memorial to Edward VII. 


Sir,—Perhaps in most details your correspondent, Mr. 
Percy Marks, is correct, although I must say that the sug- 
gestions of ‘‘ Waterloo ’”’ did particularly appeal to me from 
the fact that Charing Cross Hospital is so cramped for room 
that the only possible extension would be by taking in the 
Westminster Eye Hospital. The suggested improvement to 
Buckingham Palace is, I consider, however, a far better 
national tribute; the front view of the Palace as it now 
stands has long been an eyesore and disgrace to London 
architecture. Might I be permitted to congratulate you, 
sir, without any desire to be considered flattering, on certain 
improvements in The Architect during the past twelve 
months? As what I may term an aged member of the pro- 
fession, I have been much interested in your Students’ Club 
(thirty-nine years ago, when I was a student, I had no such 
chance), and in the examples you have been giving us of 
modern European architecture, as I presume of what to 
generally avoid in design. I must not further trespass on 
your space.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

A SUBSCRIBER FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Sir,—Mr. Percy Marks is quite correct. What on earth 
would be the use of pulling down a practically modern build- 
ing for the sake of erecting it on a site which undoubtedly 
would be one of the most unsuitable positions in the whole of 
London? I am sure that ‘‘ Waterloo”’ will agree with me 
when he seriously thinks the matter over.—Your obedient 
servant, CHARING Cross. 

P.S.—What a generous tribute from Mr. Ernest Runtz 


to Neatby. JI knew the man, and I agree in every particular — 


with the statements contained in the article; he was a par- 
ticularly modest man as well. 


Curing Smoky Chimneys. 

Srr,—Some few months ago I remember reading in the 
Press a number of letters with suggestions for curing smoky 
chimneys. I have unfortunately mislaid them, and as I am 
very much troubled in that respect I should be grateful if 
any of your correspondents could either put me on the track 
of the papers in which the correspondence took place and the 
date, or give me any hints. The chimneys are modern ones 
in a country house and have a sort of ‘ well ”’ grates—they 
smoke abominably in all winds. There are trees close to the 
house, which is situated about a mile from the sea.—Yours, 
&e. ; Norrouk. 


Tue King has been graciously pleased to become patron 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of which Institution 
he was an honorary member for seventeen years before his 
accession to the Throne. 

H.R.H. Princess Lovursz, Ducuzss oF ARGYLL, has 
graciously consented to become the patron of the School of 
Art Wood Carving, South Kensington. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, August 8. 
A.A. Annual Excursion ; Ripon, West Tanfield, Kirklington. 


Tuesday, August 9. 


A.A, Annual Excursion: Leeds, Ansthorpe Hall, Temple New- 
sam. 


Wednesday, August 10. 
A.A. Annual Excursion : York. 


Thursday, August 11. 


A.A. Annual Excursion : Arthington Nunnery, Harewood. 


Friday, August 12. 


A.A. Annual Excursion : Fountains Hall and Abbey, Markenfield 
Hall, Ripley Castle. 


STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
| OF ART. 

| ay year’s exhibition of work by the students of the 
L_ Royal College of Art, at South Kensington, is as 
ateresting as usual. The school of architecture, to 
rhich we first turn our attention, has produced some 
xcellent results, and shows distinctly valuable studies. 
t must be remembered that this school is not entirely 
school for architects, for: all students of the Royal 
follege must study architecture in whatever section of 
rt work they propose afterwards to specialise. Hence, 
o doubt, the importance attached to preliminary studies, 
mhich have to be carefully and conscientiously made 
nder the guidance of the instructors before a student is 
llowed to make a design or attempt to do so. Thus, 
vhether the student has the natural aptitude for becoming 
n architect or not, he has at least to make a serious 
tudy of architecture. 


The first term’s work, therefore, of the Lower Divi- | 


ion includes the studies in architecture not only of those 
rho intend to become architects, but of future painters, 
iodellers, designers of textiles and other manufactures. 
‘he studies are good and conscientious; the designs, if 
ot remarkable for power or originality, which could 
ardly be expected, show an adequate appreciation of the 
tudies without plagiarism. Complete sets of the work 
Ttwo students only, P. W. Cotz and W. G. NEWTON, are 
hown. One is therefore entitled to assume that the 
awings exhibited show the working of the system in the 
ase of picked students. 
The next section of the exhibition is one term’s work 
f the Upper Division first year’s course, and embraces 
ae work of those who voluntarily take a second term’s 
ourse of study in architecture before proceeding to other 
chools of the college, as well as of those proposing to 
pecialise in the school of architecture. The same 
ystem is adopted—preliminary historical studies of the 
mployment of sculpture with architecture preparatory 
> the design of a sculpture gallery with modelling school. 
ery remarkable are a series of four full-size measured 
rawings, by four separate students, of the Caryatide statue 
yom the Erechtheion at the British Museum. Although 
esigns by twenty students are hung on the walls, the 
peeesoxy studies of three only are shown. If we did 
0b believe that these are picked students we should be 
stonished at the ability in the draughtsmanship of figure 
vulpture displayed by architectural students at the Royal 
vollege of Art, and if A. Hownrn, S. A. Nears, and 
. K. Pops were to be architects in the future, they 
‘ould possess a power of figure drawing superior to that 
f ninety-nine in every hundred of their co-workers in 
ae Art of Architecture. But we see the name of S. A. 
|HATE in the school of painting and mural decoration. 
. hen we turn to the designs we find the architecture not 
| 


| 


particularly admirable, though fair designs are shown by 
F. Ratnsow, A. O. Dawe, and P. Luoyp. The influence 
of the preparatory studies is shown by the lavish use of 
sculpture, as though a sculpture gallery in England would 
normally display its treasures outside the building. The 
usual humourist appears in this division of the school, 
with a Venetian Gothic design for a twentieth-century 
sculpture gallery. 

When we come to the work of the Upper Division of 
the school of architecture we realise that the system of 
training for architects is a sound one, given suitable 
students. The general subject for the session was a 
design for a new Royal College of Art placed upon a site 
to be selected by the designer in Kensington Gardens, and 
the preparatory studies were especially directed to the 
laying out of public buildings upon their site. The 
design awarded the travelling studentship is by Mr. 
T. H. Hueuss, and as a piece of planning and composi- 
tion in the grand manner is superior to anything that 
exists in London. The building is placed on the east 
| bank of the Long Water, with its main axis aligned with 
that of the Round Pond, whilst three new roads from the 
east cross Hyde Park and converge to the entrance. The 
main block is led up to by lower buildings on each front, 
| making a masterly composition. The design in detail is 
simple, dignified, and well proportioned. W. T. Bern- 
sLYN has adopted a similar axis for his building, but has 
placed it on the west side of the Long Water, and has 
produced a good design if not quite so impressive as that 
of the winner of the studentship. W. M. Kuusny has 
committed an error of judgment in making his Renais- 
sance building form three sides of a quadrangle enclosing 
the Albert Memorial, with whose aggressive Gothic it 
would be completely out of harmony. The discord would 
not be agreeably resolved by the help of the Albert Hall, 
which the designer brings into his scheme of grouping. 

Two designs are shown for the decoration of part of 
the entrance to Somerset House, of which that by 
W. R. Dean is superior in its reticent restriction of 
colour to the vaulting, to the gaudy and bizarre appli- 
cation of inharmonious colour to the walls, by PHyYLLIs 
Harvey-GEoRGE. 

In the school of sculpture and modelling the travel- 
ling studentship has been won by Mr. C. S. Jacamr, 
whose design for an entrance door to an art collection is 
not only admirably modelled but a charming piece of 
composition with considerable originality. Mr. W. 
McMiunan’s design for the same subject is good in 
modelling, but in its composition suffers from the cen- 
trality of the chief points of interest, a fault that Mr. 
JAGGER has cleverly avoided. 

The students in the school of painting and mural 
decoration have devoted their attention to themes from 
Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives,’’ and Mr. G. H. J. Day wins the tra- 
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USHER HALL COMPETITION. 


PERT G SAME R, 
sR Saree 


Premiated design (second place) by Mr. F. W. Sion. 


velling studentship for an excellent set of spirited designs. 
We were pleased to notice two studies by Mr. E. M. 
Neatsy, who was referred to by Mr. Ernest Runrz in 
his appreciation of the late W. J. Nearsy that appeared 
in The Architect of July 22. The younger Nuatrpy’s 
work gives promise for the future in the breadth of treat- 
ment and suitability of idea that marks his rendering of 
the subjects ‘‘ Cimabue finds Giotto ’’ and ‘‘ Donatello 
criticises Uccello’s fresco.’’ 

In the school of design the travelling studentship 1s 
taken by Mr. N. H. Leaver, whose studies of work in 
the Museum are, in our opinion, superior to his designs. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue report that part of the grounds of Holland House 
may be turned into building land as a result of Mr. Luoyp 
GEOoRGE’s taxation has given rise to some correspondence 
in the Times. On the one hand is virtuous indignation 
that Lady IncurestEr and her family should dare to dream 
of doing as they like with their own property, and main- 
taining 70 acres of land in the heart of the West End of 
London as an open space for their own enjoyment, with 
only occasional permission to strangers to come in and 
enjoy it also. Because Holland House has been main- 


[Ave. 5, 19105— 


USHER HALL COMPETITION, 


Premiated design (third place) by Mr. H. HE. Chirrorn. 


tained by its owners for many generations in its anci 
form, it is said to be ‘‘ one of the great historical es 

of Great Britain, which ought to be saved to the nati 

By this reasoning everybody who has anything tha 

virtue of its age is antique ought to be dispossessed 
forced to sell it to ‘‘ the nation.’’ We wonder whet 
those who hold this view have the faintest idea of w 
the national debt would be if all the historic mansio 
pictures, books, furniture and other valuables were bo 

up by the nation at their bare market value! 


Ir is one of the things for which all British lover: 
art and historical monuments of every kind ought ° 
sincerely grateful that there are private owners who” 
keep them in British hands instead of selling them 
Americans or Germans, as they might readily do, su 
to the law of entail, which Socialists would speedily sw 
away if a chance arose. The absurdity of the idea tH 
because someone has something exceptionally good 
should share it with all and sundry is pointed out by 
correspondents. The facilities that are given so fre 
under proper and reasonable conditions, by the owne 
great and historic mansions for public enjoyment cot 
scarcely be bettered, taking everything into considerati 
if they were all turned into national museums. . 
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USHER HALL COMPETITION, 


PORES TT NER - ee ; EROS 


Premiated design (fourth place) by Mr, WinL1am Heywoop. 


Amonest the many suggestions for memorials to King 
Epwarp VIL., that of Colonel Cornwattis West, that 
the Welsh national memorial should take the form of 
sanatoria in both North and South Wales, seems to us 
particularly appropriate, granting, of course, that Wales 
needs sanatoria, and is not yet sufficiently supplied with 
hospitals of this special character. 


Tue conference organised by the National Housing 


and Town Planning Council, of which we gave a report 


last week, dealt with a very serious state of affairs. The 
possibilities foreshadowed by the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909 have aroused enthusiasm through- 
out the country, and it would be a national disaster if 
that enthusiasm were chilled by official mistakes or 
strangled with official red-tape. We hope that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, whom we all regard 
as essentially a level-headed man, will see that the working 
of his Act is given the fullest scope. Town planning of 
the right kind demands apparent sacrifices, if not real 
ones, from landowners, and to handicap local authorities 


_ in the operation of the, Act of 1909 will put the finishing 


stroke to any attempt to escape from the hitherto existing 
principle of estate development—the cramming on the land 
of as many. houses as possible and the creation of the 
biggest ground-rent. 


Amonast the series of lectures at the Cambridge 
University summer meeting now in progress at York those 
by the Rev. W. Marsuatu on English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture have to our mind been soundly based on the work 
in parish churches. Too frequently in treating the sub- 
ject, comparatively little attention has been paid to the 
smaller buildings, and most of the illustrations have been 
drawn from the cathedrals. It is true that the cathedrals 
provide the most glorious examples of architecture that 
we possess. But the study of the smaller churches should 
not be neglected, not only because they are of great interest 
in themselves, and in many cases of a very high order of 
design and execution, but because there is impressed upon 
them much that is characteristic of our Church and 
country. 


Tue Imperial Copyright Conference has approved the 
following resolutions, which have been included in a white- 
paper memorandum of its proceedings :—The Confer- 
ence recognises the urgent need of a new and uniform law 
of copyright throughout the Empire, and recommends that 
an Act dealing with all the essentials of Imperial copyright 
law should be passed by the Imperial Parliament, and that 
this Act should be expressed to extend to all the British 
possessions. The Conference is of opinion that as from 
the date on which the new Imperial Act takes effect the 
existing Imperial Copyright Acts should be repealed. That 
save in so far as it may be extended by Orders in Council, 
copyright under the new Imperial Act should subsist only 
in works of which the author is a British subject or a bona- 
fide resident in one of the parts of the British Empire. 
That His Masusry should have power to direct by an Order 
in Council that the benefits of the new Act should be 
granted to the works of authors of a foreign country first 
published in that country, conditionally on that country 
making proper provision for the protection of British sub- 
jects entitled to copyright. Copyright should include the 
sole right to produce or reproduce a work, or any substan- 
tial part thereof, in any material whatsoever, and any 
language ; to perform, or in the case of a lecture to deliver 
in public, and, if unpublished, to publish the work, and 
should include the sole right to dramatise novels and vice- 
versa; and to make records by means of which a work may 
be mechanically performed. The terms of the copyright 
ought to be based on the life of the author, with the addition 
of fifty years. No formalities such as registration should 
be imposed as a condition of the existence or exercise of 
the rights granted by the new Act. An original work of 
art should not lose the protection of artistic copyright 
because it consists of, or is embodied in, a work of archi- 
tecture or craftsmanship, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that such protection is confined to its artistic form, 
and does not extend to the processes or methods of produc- 
tion. 


Ws are glad to know that a Memorial Committee has 
been formed for the purpose of honouring the memory of 
AtrReD STEVENS, and that it is proposed to do this by 
obtaining further examples of his work for public galleries, 
and particularly the Tate Gallery, in which it is also 
intended to place a bronze bust of the artist, which Pro- 
fessor LAanrErt has generously offered to model as his gift. 


Tur Bridge House Estates Committee of the City of 
London and the London County Council are not quite in 
agreement with respect to the proposed ‘* St. Paul’s 
Bridge,’’ and in answer to the Committee’s inquiry whether 
the County Council were prepared to contribute towards 
the acquisition of the land required for the northern ap- 
proach to the new bridge, and, if so, to what extent, and 
further, if it was the Council’s intention in the future to 
complete the north and south connections for trams, the 
Clerk to the London County Council replied :—‘* I have to 
inform you that the Improvements Committee of the Coun- 
cil are prepared to recommend the Council to make a 
contribution towards the cost of such a complete scheme 
as shall be satisfactory to the Council, the Council’s con- 
tribution being limited to one-half of the net cost of the 
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proposed widening of St. Paul’s Churchyard between 
Cannon Street and Cheapside, the contribution being sub- 
ject to the condition that if the net cost of this portion of 
the complete scheme exceeds 600,0001., the Council’s con- 
tribution will be limited to 300,000l. The Council’s 
Finance Committee have resolved to support the proposal. 
This offer is subject to the conditions that the Council shall 
be satisfied as to the details of the scheme in all respects, 
and in particular as to the adequacy of the southern ap- 
proach to the bridge, and shall be satisfied that no further 
expenditure on its part will be necessary for a considerable 
period, either with regard to the continuation to the south 
of Southwark Street of the southern approach or in any 
other portion of the scheme. It is further proposed that 
the payment by the Council of the suggested contribution 
shall be spread over as long a term as possible. The com- 
mittees concerned will be glad to learn what proposals the 
City Corporation propose to make on this point. The 
whole arrangement indicated above is further subject to the 
Council being afforded such facilities as it may desire for 
constructing tramways on the new bridge and approaches, 
it being understood that the Council shall be under no 
obligation to construct such trams, or, if constructed, to 
extend them to the north of Cheapside, so as to link up with 
the existing tramways in Aldersgate Street.’’ The Com- 
mittee seem inclined to proceed without the County 
Council. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
LONDON, OCTOBER 10-15. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IS MAJESTY THE KING has graciously extended his 
patronage to the conference. The Right Hon. Jchn 
Burns, M.P., will be hon. president, while the president will 
be Mr. Leonard Stokes, P.R.I.B.A., and the secretary-generat, 
Mr. John W. Simpson, F-R.1.B.A. 

The conference will be open to architects and to all others, 
including ladies, who are interested in the subject of town 
planning. The membership fee will be one guinea. 

Members will receive without further charge :—A card of 
identity ; a case for the various tickets issued ; the conference 
badge ; all the literature issued in connection with the con- 
ference ; a handbook descriptive of the visits and excursions ; 
the illustrated volume of ‘‘ Transactions,’’ containing the 
text of the papers contributed, report of discussions, and a 
record of the conference. 

Also invitations to the inaugural meeting at the Guild- 
hall ; the reception at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor ; 
the conversazione given by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

And will be entitled to attend all the meetings of the con- 
ference ; the exhibition of drawings and models at Burling- 
ton House ; the special exhibition of town-planning litera- 
ture and documents in the library of the R.I.B.A.; the ex- 
hibition of plans of London in the Guildhall ; the visits and 
banquet (on payment of the necessary charges). 

By the kindness of some members of the Zoological Society 
of London a certain number of tickets of admission to the 
Gardens of the Society’s Collections in Regent’s Park for 
Sundays, October 9 and 16, will be placed at the disposal 
of foreign members, and allotted in order of application. 

The Royal Botanic Society have kindly accorded free 
admission to their gardens for members during the con- 
ference week. 

Negotiations are in progress with the British railway 
companies for the issue of return tickets to London at reduced 
rates to members of the conference. With regard to these and 
to reductions on Continental railway systems, members will 
be acquainted as soon as possible with the arrangements that 
have been made. Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have kindly 
undertaken to give special instructions to their agents at all 
their foreign offices with regard to information to visitors 
proposing to attend the congress. 

A ladies’ committee has been appointed to arrange for 
the comfort and entertainment of lady members. 

By the kindness of the club committee lady members of the 
conference who are visiting London will be constituted 
honorary members of the Lyceum Club (for ladies). 

The directors of the Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
have kindly promised to accord to foreign members during 
the conference the privilege of honorary membership. 


Lady members of the conference who are desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege of honorary membership of 
the Lyceum Club, and foreign members who are desirous of 
availing themselves of similar privileges of the Arts Club, are 
requested to send their names to the secretary-general as 
soon as possible. 

Original papers, many illustrated by lantern views, will 
be read on :— 

‘“‘Cities of the Past’’: ‘‘ The Hellenistic Period,’ by 
Professor Percy Gardner, LL.D. ; ‘‘ Rome,’’ by Dr. Thomas 
Ashby, of the British School at Rome; ‘‘ The Roman 
Empire,’’ by Professor F. J. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A. ; and 
others. 

‘*Cities of the Present,’’ by Professor Baldwin Brown, 
Hon. Associate R.I.B.A., Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of 
Rochester, N.Y., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., and 
others. 

‘*City Development and Extension,’’ by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin; Monsieur Augustin Rey, A.D.G., of Paris; Mr. 
W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., superintending architect of the 
London County Council; and Professor Dr. Rudolf Eber- 
stadt, of Berlin. 

‘‘Cities of the Future,’’ by Professor C. H. Reilly, 
M.A.Cantab., of Liverpool University ; Monsieur Eugéne 
Heénard, A.D.G., author of ‘‘Les Transformations de 
Paris’’ ; Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, U.S.A. ; and 
Mr. L. Cope Cornford. 

Special papers have also been promised by Col. Eustace 
Balfour, A.D.C., F.S.A., ‘‘The Town Planning Act and 
Open Spaces’’; Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. ; Pros 
fessor Geddes, of Edinburgh, ‘‘ The Civic Survey’’; Mr. 
H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ A Suggestion for the Treat- 
ment of Trafalgar Square’’ ; Mr. John Sulman, F.R.1.B.A., 
‘The Federal Capital of Australia’? ; Mr. T. H. Mawson, 
Hon. Assoc. R.I.B.A., ‘‘ Public Parks and Gardens’’; Mr. 
Basil Holmes, C.C., secretary of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, ‘‘Open Spaces, Gardens and Recrea- 
tion Grounds’”’ ; Mr. W. H. McLean, city engineer of Khar- 
toum, ‘‘ The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman’”’; Mr, 
Arthur Crow, F.R.I.B.A., ‘‘Town Planning in Relation to 
Old and Congested Areas, with Special Reference to the 
Inner Belt of London”’ ; Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., 
‘“Town Planning and Land Tenure’; Mr. Harold C. 
Dowdall, M.A., B.C.L., of the University of Liverpool, ‘‘ The 
Growth of Legal Control over Town Development in Eng- 
land’’; Professor 8. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., and others. 

The executive committee will be glad to receive papers on 
any of the above subjects for presentation to the conference. 
Papers may be written in English, French, German, or 
Italian. 

Papers must reach the executive committee before Sep- 
tember 12, 1910. 

The language of the conference for the purpose of discus- 
sion will be English. 

The papers contributed will be read and printed in which- 
ever of the above-mentioned four languages they are written, 
and will so appear in the volume of ‘‘ Transactions.” 
Members of the conference specially interested in any of the 
subjects to be dealt with at the meetings can have advance 
copies of the papers to be read sent to them on application to 
the secretary-general. 

The notices issued during the conference week will be in 
French and English. 

Several ladies and gentlemen will give their services 
during the conference as honorary interpreters, and will 
wear coloured ribbons indicating the nationality of the lan- 
guage with which they are conversant. 

By the courtesy of the Royal Academy an exhibition of 
models and drawings illustrating important town-planning 
schemes in various countries will be held in the galleries of 
the Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

With the consent of the Corporation of London, the City 
surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has 
undertaken to arrange a selection of maps and plans of 
London, from the City collections in the Guildhall. 

The rooms of the library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be devoted to an exhibition, arranged by the 
librarian, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, of literature dealing with the 
subject, as well as of maps and original drawings possessing 
either a direct or cognate interest, selected from the Institute 
collections. J 

The inaugural meeting will be held at the Guildhall (by 
kind permission of the Court of Common Council), on 
October 10, when the inaugural address will be delivered by 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 2 

The conference dinner will take place at the Hotel Cecil 
on Wednesday, October 12, in the Grand Hall, at which it 
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is expected that a large number of members of the conference, 
including ladies, will attend. 

The following visits have been provisionally arranged, of 
which further particulars will be issued :— 

On Tuesday, October 11, to Letchworth Garden City, 
Hampton Court Palace, and Hatfield House. The Art 
Workers’ Guild have kindly undertaken to arrange a visit to 
the Inns of Court, and to offer tea in their hall of Clifford’s 
Inn to the visitors. 

On Wednesday, October 12, to Bedford Park, the London 
County Council housing schemes, St. Paul’s, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the Tower, and Greenwich Hospital. 

_ On Thursday, October 13, to Hampstead Garden City, and 
to Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

On Friday, October 14, to Regent’s Park and neighbour- 
hood, Bridgwater House, and Stafford House. 

On Saturday, October 15, to Port Sunlight, Bournville, 
Bath, and Oxford. 


ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC HALLS. 


a Usher Hall competition affords a good opportunity 
for further study of the science of acoustics. The con- 
ditions of the competition, as mentioned in our last issue, 
made this an essential point, and competitors have responded 
in a very interesting manner. 

Six different kinds of plan have been submitted, viz. the 
oblong rectangle, the semicircle, the circle, the cross, the 
trumpet-shaped or ovoid, and the ellipse. 

__ Several competitors have followed the oblong rectangle of 
the present Synod Hall with its rounded corners, but this, 
while good for sound, is defective for vision, auditors in the 
side galleries having to turn sideways towards the platform. 

The semicircle gives every auditor an equal chance in 
sound and sight, failing somewhat where it joins the chord, 
and most decidedly in providing a surface for echo in the 
blank wall that defines the chord. 

__ The circle, while conveying sound with facility, loses its 
advantage if the speaker stands to one side or the other of the 
centre; the result is an echo which was very noticeable in 
the circular hall of the last Glasgow Exhibition. 

The cross is evidently inadmissible, as four angles project 
into the area of the volume of sound, preventing its free 
passage and furnishing corners in the side arms which are 
not usable; this is found to be the case in the Edinburgh 
Music Hall. 

__ There remain the ovoid and elliptical forms, and the 
claim to good acoustical properties seems to rest with one or 
the other of them. They are favourite methods in the com- 
petition. The chosen design has its plan of the ovoid shape, 
and is so commended by the assessor. It has the advantage 
of concentrating the waves of sound in their initial move- 
ment and at the same time of directing them in their course, 
but it cannot be said to be so graceful a form as that of the 
ellipse. Besides the latter gives the alternative of placing 
the platform or orchestral seats either at the side or at the 
end, which, of course, the former does not. 

It may be objected that a side platform arrangement does 
‘not accord with the law laid down by Sir Christopher Wren 
and later writers on the proportionate direction which sound 
follows in the front and side of the speaker. But if one of 
the four plans submitted in the competition in which the 
authors follow this system be referred to it will be found 
that it really does so, the sound fitting the shape as a hand 
‘fills a glove. 

_ _Wren’s proportion of front to side is 50 feet and 30 feet ; 
another authority puts it at 92 feet and 75 feet as the dis- 
tances at which a speaker can be conveniently heard. The 
plan referred to has the wall opposite the speaker 96 feet 
‘distant, and at the side or end of the ellipse 74 feet, a very 
close approximation to either of these two standards. 

This arrangement, moreover, affords every sitter a direct 
‘tadial view of the speaker in both area and galleries, which 
the end system does not so perfectly secure in the side seats 
of the galleries. In these seats there is the objectionable 
‘Recessity of the auditor having to turn round to see the 
Speaker or the performers. 

__ There is working precedent for the side platform system 
im the plan of the Edinburgh U. F. Assembly Hall, which 

4s considered to be very effective acoustically, but it has the 

drawback of being a square-ended cross without any rounded 
corners, 

A remaining point for consideration is, what are the best 
Proportions for a hall following any of these systems? The 
‘plan above referred to, according to the report submitted with 


be adopts the figures 3, 4 and 5 as the relation of height to 
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width and length, following Sir Isaac Newton’s inference 
from the forty-seventh proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid. The proportions of the accepted design are 2, 3 and 
4, but no reasons are assigned in the description accompany- 
ing it for the selection of these figures. 

It is worthy of consideration whether it would not be well 
to find out what are the relative proportions of the trans- 
mission of sound in the Albert Hall at Hyde Park, both from 
the end and from the side of the ellipse, accompanying the 
result with a statement of the three dimensions of length, 
width and height. 


ROYAL ARCHA-OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


By Our Sprcran Re®ResENntATive. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Friday, July 22. 

Christ Church. 


HE programme commenced with a visit to the college of 
Christ Church. Tom Tower, under which entrance was 
obtained, together with a considerable amount of the 
remainder of the facade facing St. Aldate’s, was obscured by 
scaffolding. In 1525 Wolsey suppressed the house of the 
Austin canons which had stood on the site for 500 years, for 
the purpose of founding his Cardinal College. The south 
range of the Tom Quad, including the hall and kitchen, to- 
gether with the greater part of the east and west ranges was 
completed before Wolsey fell into disgrace, and the college 
was confiscated by Henry VIII., who reconstituted it in 1546. 
At a meeting held on Thursday evening Professor F. J. Haver- 
field had read a short paper on the extent of Wolsey’s work, 
with particular reference to the front on St. Aldate’s. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield strongly advocated the opinion that the 
existing symmetry of the quadrangle and of the west elevation 
with its two massive bastions at each end and Tom Tower in 
the centre was not intended by the founder. The St. Aldate’s 
fagade, as left by Wolsey, did not, he argued, extend as far 
north as the north bastion, but stopped abruptly about half- 
way between it and Tom Tower. There is a cross wall about 
3 feet thick at this point, and in it four windows have been 
discovered looking north. Moreover, fragments of the shrine 
of St. Frideswide from the adjacent Christ Church Cathedral 
were found some twenty years ago built into an inner wall 
of the north bastion. The shrine of St. Frideswide, however, 
was not destroyed till 1538, some years after Wolsey’s death. 
Still stronger evidence lay in the documents recording that 
this bastion was not erected till the completion of the north 
side of the Great Quadrangle between 1660 and 1668. It was 
fairly certain, said Professor Haverfield, that Wolsey intended - 
the north side should be given up to his chapel, and such a 
building would ill-accord with the bastion. Moreover, a 
stout cross-wall exists at a corresponding point in the other 
range of buildings forming the east side. There seems reason 
to believe that Wolsey never meant the present symmetry to 
exist. It is likewise debated whether the south bastion was 
not intended to carry a tower. Round the quadrangle runs 
the pavement of what would have been the cloister, the 
springers of the vaulting being against the wall. The massive 
foundations of the buttresses are, however, an addition of a 
few years ago. The Tom gate was left unfinished by Wolsey. 
In 1682 Wren crowned it with the present dominating tower 
with its fan vaulting and cupolas. The hall is reached under 
a rather low square tower in the south-east corner of the quad- 
rangle. The tower seen from the outside only dates back 
thirty years, but the remarkable fan vaulting of the entrance 
hall and its broad stone staircase was erected in 1640. The 
hall is the largest in Oxford and is practically as Wolsey 
erected it. It contains several notable portraits. The college 
library dating from the eighteenth century is detached from 
the Tom Quad and forms one side of the Peckwater 
quadrangle which lies to the north-east. 


Oxford Cathedral. 


The cathedral church of St. Frideswide was entered 
through a passage in the east side of the Tom Quad leading 
immediately into the nave. Three of the western bays were 
pulled down by Wolsey to make room for his projected chapel 
on the north side of Tom Quad. The first ecclesiastical build- 
ings on this site formed the nunnery built by King Didan 
about 730, for his daughter St. Frideswide. In 1887 the late 
Mr. J. Park Harrison discovered remains in the canons’ 
garden at the east end of the Lady chapel, which he claimed to 
be the three apses of the original small church. With this 
opinion Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., who acted as cicerone, 
agreed, Particular attention was paid to the shrine of Purbeck 
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marble, which was intended for the relics of St. Frideswide. 
The shrine was broken up in 1538. All the recovered pieces 
have been put together and the shrine set up in the eastern- 
most arch between the Lady chapel and the north choir aisle. 
The shrine was explained by Mr. Hope, who also dealt with 
the other remarkable tombs in this part of the church. In 
referring to the so-called ‘‘ watching chamber,’ Mr. Hope 
expressed his conviction that it was never intended as a watch- 
ing place over the adjacent shrine, but that it was set up as 
a chantry-tomb with an altar in the chamber overhead. About 
twenty years ago he and some others had opened the vault 
immediately under the tomb, containing an oak coffin, in 
which were the remains of a woman. 


Stanton Harcourt. 


In the afternoon the party motored to Stanton Harcourt, 
stopping for luncheon at Eynsham. In the open space to the 
north of the latter village stands the base and shaft of a fine 
market cross. The first thing seen on reaching Stanton Har- 
court were the old village stocks on the roadside. Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins, by way of preface, explained the origin 
of the word Stanton, i.e., stone town. A mile to the south 
of the village are three great standing stones 200 yards from 
each other, which represent part either of a great circle of 
stones, or of an avenue of them. Hence came the name of the 
Town of the Stones. The church, which was described by 
Mr. E. H. New, falls into three periods, (1) the Norman nave, 
(2) the Early English chancel and transepts, and (3) the 
Tudor Harcourt chapel on the south side of the chancel. The 
fourteenth century is represented by the wooden roof, a very 
beautiful shrine in the chancel, and the fragments of a tomb 
opposite it. Across the chancel arch is a well-known Early 
English screen, and this was described by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance. The most conspicuous feature about it, apart from 
the early date, is the number of small openings carved at dif- 
ferent levels in the lower part without regard to any particular 
order. Mr. Vallance thought the supposition that they were 
cut for the purpose of Confession might be dismissed ; he pre- 
ferred to think they were to allow small children who crowded 
round as close as they could to witness the Elevation of the 
Host at Mass. The screen was painted and retains the traces 
of a female figure. Another very notable feature is the 
canopied shrine or Easter sepulchre of elaborate Decorated 
design on the north side of the chancel. This was commented 
on by Mr. St. John Hope, who suggested that the alternate 
male and female heads on the top might have been carved by 
the same hand, or at any rate came from the same shop, as 
the shrine of St. Frideswide at Oxford Cathedral. The whole 
structure is of Purbeck marble, highly wrought and beauti- 
fully polished. It consists of open arches of ogee form 
elaborately crocketed, and with finials in between. It is 
decorated with shields of arms, four on the south side, four 
on the side against the window (and which now cannot be seen 
owing to its closeness to the wall), and a single pair at each 
end. Some of the shields have their armorial bearings sculp- 
tured, while others are painted. Unfortunately the paint- 
ings have been defaced. Over each shield there is sculptured 
in the cornice a head alternately male and female. Each pair 
of shields represents a man and his wife. Mr. Hope said in 
general construction it was very much like the base of a shrine, 
though no shrine is known of such a character. N othing 
appears to be known about it, and it is quite a puzzle. Mr. 
Hope also suggested it may possibly have been used as an 
Easter sepulchre, and as there was nothing superstitious 
about the work it was allowed at the Reformation to remain 
undamaged. He thought it might have stood on a very low 
base, especially as in the adjoining Harcourt chapel there 
are two pieces of marble which might have served for the 
purpose. The Harcourt chapel contains several family monu- 
ments of which the most interesting is that of Sir Robert 
Harcourt and Margaret his wife, 1471, both of whom wear 
the Order of the Garter. There are only two other effigies of 
ladies showing this decoration ; one is at Ewelme, not very far 
away, where it is worn by Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, who died 
in 1475, 

Not many yards from the church is the manor house, 
which was the seat of the Harcourt family from the twelfth 
century until 1711, when Simon Harcourt, Lord Chancellor 
and the first Baron, transferred the family seat to Nuncham 
Courtney, six miles due south of Oxford. The manor of 
Stanton was given in 1130 by Adeliza of Louvain (one of the 
queens to Henry J.) as dot to her cousin Millicent, on her 
marriage with Sir Richard de Camville. On the departure 
of the Harcourts the manor house quickly fell into a ruinous 
condition as is attested by the letters of Pope, who did some 
Jiterary work here in 1718. The principal remains now are 


the splendid fifteenth-century kitchen and the tower, known 
as Pope’s Tower. These were connected in the poet’s time by 
a suite of apartments, including the Great and Little Par- 
lours and the Queen’s Chamber. Pope’s Tower probably 
dates from 1450. The ground floor served as the chapel and 

ante-chapel, the three storeys above being called successively 

the priest’s room, the priest’s bedroom, and Pope’s study, 

The kitchen is another square tower which rises in a single 

storey to the conical tiled roof to which access is gained by a 
newel staircase. It is often compared with Glastonbury 

kitchen. Mr. E. H. New gave the following points of differ- 

ence :—Glastonbury is 40 feet square, this is 33 feet by 31 feet ; 
the total height of Glastonbury is 74 feet, while Stanton Har- 

court is 72 feet. The gate-house, c. 1530, was until lately 

used as the vicarage; some years ago it was considerably 
added to, a rather large house being erected on the inner side, 

The arms of Sir Simon Harcourt can be seen over the 

entrance. 

In the same village is an extremely perfect moated house 
of which little definite is known. Mr. E. C. New said the 
property, including the tithes of the rectory, was granted to 
All Souls College by Cardinal Pole in the reign of Queen 
Mary. It had originally belonged to Reading Abbey. In 
Elizabeth’s time it was claimed by the Crown, and it was 
only after long law suits ending in 1590 that it was secured 
for All Souls. Parts of the house are undoubtedly very old. 
It was at first entirely surrounded by the moat though now 
it is enclosed on only three sides. The main block dates from 
about William and Mary; the only remains of the older 
building are the low wing running back to the moat and a 
fire-place. The house bears a striking resemblance, according 
to Mr. New, to an existing design by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and was probably strongly influenced by it. The absence of 
sash windows puts the date about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, as sash windows came into fashion between 1680 and 
1690. At Stanton Harcourt the seven window openings in 
the front are spaced evenly, whereas in Wren’s design they 
were grouped. At the back the ridges of the roof end in 
stone gables in a curious and interesting way. In the earlier 
leases the house was called the Rectory, in 1681 it was called 
the Parsonage House, and now it is known as the Parsonage 
Barn. In 1610 in one of the leases with All Souls there is a 
clause by which the tenant was bound to provide four chambers 
for the use of the members of the college in time of plague— 
being sometimes referred to in consequence as the Pest House, 
In 1727.it was leased to a Dr. William Gibbons, and then to 
John Arnett, in whose family it has remained ever since. The 
house contains much of its original panelling, ornamented 
with paintings of the eighteenth century, some remarkable 
hangings of stamped Spanish leather, and other fittings, in- 
cluding a series of pictures round the wall of the entrance hall. 

Mr. Percy Manning, M.A., mentioned the fact that a 
house on the site was granted by Richard I. to an adherent. 
In 1327 a licence was granted to crenellate it ; the moat prob- 
ably dates from that year. Two years later a John Wyatt 
received a licence to make a park. 

Saturday, July 23. 
Corpus Christi College. 

The moral which Mr. Case, President of Corpus Christi, 
drew from the structural history of his college was that beauty 
in building after being arrived at with such difficulty, is 
destroyed by unthinking successors with the greatest ease. 
The college was founded by Bishop Fox in 1517, and by 1528 
it was a complete collegiate group of striking beauty, as may 
be judged from Loggan’s view. It comprised the present front 
quadrangle, having on the north the gate tower, on the south 
the library and chapel, on the east the hall and kitchen. That 
compact and well-proportioned completeness was soon lost in 
the desire to provide extensions. 

The next college to be visited was Magdalen. After this 
the party motored to Youlbury, Boar’s Hill, where Mr. A. J. 
Evans entertained the party to luncheon and a garden party 
afterwards. In the various rooms of the house a selection 
from his collection of antiquities was displayed. 


Monday, July 25. 
Oxford Castle. 

The first visit on the programme for Monday was to Oxford. 
Castle. Here Mr. St. John Hope gave a brief explanatory 
sketch concerning early English medieval castles. Before the 
Norman Conquest, he said, such things as castles did not exist. 
Only two castles are mentioned in Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and 
both of these were erected by Norman favourites of Edward 
the Confessor. One of the chief means by which William the 
Conqueror effected the subjection of this country was by the 
establishment of castles at various strategical points, such as 
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Oxford. It was, insisted Mr. Hope, a matter of simple history 
that the first and only power that could have put them up about 
that time was the conquering Norman; whereas in Saxon days 
there was no great ruling power capable of doing so. In order 
to come to any other conclusion it is necessary to overlook the 
fact that they were erected in important positions with the 
sole intention of bringing about the conquest of the country. 
Every important town situated on a waterway was provided 
with a castle, which controlled it ; this was due to the fact that 
the first important people with which the Conqueror had to 
deal were the Danes, and they largely used the rivers for loco- 
motion. It must also be remembered that the country was not 
then drained as now, and there used to be waterways where 
there is now scarcely a brook. At the same time the castle 
overawed the turbulent natives who were disposed to resist the 
invaders. They were to be found at places like Durham, Nor- 
wich, Shrewsbury, Lewes, and Arundel, At Oxford the castle 
is planted at the end of the town which impinges on the river. 

The Norman castles are almost all of one type, one of the 
chief features being a great mound of earth obtained by digging 
a deep ditch and throwing the material up in the centre. 
Appended to this were baileys or large courtyards defended 
by moats or ditches. Sometimes it happened, as at Oxford, 
that the river enabled them to partly dispense with the earth- 
works as a means of defence. 

According to Mr. Hope, local historians fail to bear in mind 
that Oxford Castle was no earlier than the Norman reign. 
One of the things which bothered. them was the account of the 
city in Domesday book. This shows it to have had 721 houses 
inside and outside the walls, of which 478 were untaxable, 
being unoccupied and ruined, and 243 paid geld or tax. The 
number of ruined houses has always been a puzzle, and to 
account for them a view became widely adopted that they 
were destroyed in the course of a long siege in 1068 by the 
Conqueror, referred to in contemporary chronicles. This 
siege is really a myth as far as Oxford was concerned, said 
Mr. Hope, for the chronicles refer to ‘‘ Exonia,”’ or Exeter, 
and not to ‘‘ Oxonia.’’? Mr. Hope thought there was a possi- 
bility that the houses were destroyed before the Conquest by 
bands of marauding Danes returning from a witan. The 
solution was largely to be found in the formation of the castle 
itself. It was bounded by the stream, Bulwarks Lane, Castle 
Street, and Paradise Street, which formed the inner bailey of 
the castle. The present church of ‘‘ St. Peter-le-Bailey ”’ 
does not now stand on the same site as it did when originally 
known as ‘“‘ St. Peter-in-the-Bailey.’”’ It was first built in 
the outer bailey of the castle, which then extended over a whole 
quarter of the city as far westward as the Carfax. This in 
itself would account for the destruction of a large number of 
dwellings as recorded in Domesday. It is paralleled in the 
contemporary accounts of other towns like Lincoln, where 
houses were destroyed propter castellum. When the time 
came for replacing the palisade with stone, they found that 
the inner bailey would be adequate for police purposes, and 
they consequently confined their attention to defensive works 
in the inner bailey. Robert d’Oily, d’Oilgi, d’Oyly, or 
d’Oiley was the builder in 1071, and by 1074 it was sufficiently 
complete for him, in conjunction with Roger d’Ivry, his sworn 
brother, to establish within the walls the collegiate church of 
St. George. The original great hall is now represented by the 
Assize Court. At Leicester and Oakham the original hall 
of the Norman castle is still used for assize work. At Oxford 
and Cambridge the hall was replaced by a new block of build- 
ings. These castles were always in the custody of the Sheriff, 
who was the King’s officer and responsible to him and not to 
the Mayor. A wealth of evidence has been found by Mr. Hope 
in the Pipe Rolls concerning the early building. A very great 
deal of it is now destroyed. The castle, according to maps, 
was originally surrounded by a wall with towers at intervals ; 
only one of the latter has survived. The inner works were 
entered from Castle Street by a bridge over the ditch, which 
stood about where the Salvation Army barracks now are. 

An inspection was then made by the visitors of the 


St George’s Tower, a high mound of earth, and of the crypt 


of the Collegiate Church. The date of the latter is about 1071 ; 
its capitals are strongly reminiscent of Roman work. This 
is explained by the fact that they were probably carved by 
Saxon workmen who only had Roman Corinthian capitals to 
inspire them. The crypt is 31 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. The 
mount is pierced by a tunnel which leads to a large circular 
well-chamber. This mount, like most of the rest of the build- 


ing, was first defended by fortifications of wood, as the earth 
- would not be firm enough to sustain the weight of a solid stone 


structure. Several such defences are represented in the 


- Bayeux tapestry. The Pipe Rolls of 1172 show that the sum 


— ae 


of 661. odd (calculated by Mr. Hope to be equivalent to 1,500I. 


gested that 


of our money) was expended on erecting a house and the well 
on this mount. The well would be the last thing to be com- 
pleted, and in 1173 there is an entry of 19/. odd for finishing 
the well. Local authorities are divided as to whether the 
great tower which stood on the mount, half within and half 
without the line of works, was round or polygonal. Mr. 
St. John Hope said there was ample evidence to show it was 
the latter. This part of the castle dates from the reign of 
Henry II., when very considerable fortresses were erected all 
over the country owing to its disturbed’ condition, and to the 
turbulence of the Barons. All of these had square towers. 
About this time, said Mr. Hope, there was built quite a long 
line of important fortresses, including those at Bridgnorth 
(1168-70), Bowes (1186-88), Chilham (1170-75), Dover 
(1181-88), Newcastle (1171-77), Peak (1175-76), and Richmond 
(1172). Oxford was for quite a long time an important 
fortress. The old maps show in one direction a curious place 
called ‘‘ The Jew’s Mount.’’ Mr. Hope said there could be 
no doubt that this was a siege work done in Stephen’s reign. 
Stephen besieged the castle, and the Empress Matilda effected 
her escape from within by crossing the frozen river in white 
garments. The next day the castle surrendered to Stephen. 
The building was demolished by order of the Parliament in 
1649, with the exception of one of the minor towers, the 
crypt and some fragments of walls. 


Rycote Chapel. 


The unusual position of Rycote Chapel, standing in the 
midst of fields and about a quarter of a mile from the road, is 
explained by the fact that although as large as many country 
churches it was never intended and has never served as one. 
Tt was erected in 1449 by Richard Quartermayne as a private 
chapel to his house, which stood a very short distance away. 
Richard and Sybil Quartermayne were not, however, buried 
bere, but at Thame Church, about a mile away. In the first 
half of the sixteenth century the estate fell, with many others 
in Oxfordshire, into the hands of Lord Williams, who had 
made himself conspicuous for his zeal as commissioner for the 
dissolution of the monasteries. In 1539 he built a magnificent 
mansion with a large lake, using the older house of the 
Quartermaynes as stables and offices. Here he entertained 
Princess Elizabeth first as a prisoner in 1554, and then as a 
Queen in 1566 and 1592. Later James I., Charles I. and II., 
and Anne visited the fine mansion, which served very 
frequently as the first stopping-place for distinguished 
travellers returning from Oxford to London. About 1750 the 
north wing was destroyed by fire, and by the end of the century 
the house was pulled down by Lord Abingdon, who made 
Wytham his seat. Little remains now except a detached 
block with stables, which probably served as a house for the 
chief bailiff, a brick tower, and the chapel. 

It is the chapel which is the attraction to visitors. It is 
quite complete, with a nave and chancel under one roof and 
a western tower. This Perpendicular tower contains a priest’s 
room containing a nice fireplace, and a wooden partition runs 
across the belfry chamber above, which may have served as a 
bedroom. ‘The staircase wall is pierced at one point so as to 
allow of a view of the nave. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century the Gothic interior was greatly altered by the 
introduction of the greater part of the present remarkable 
fittings. The most arresting thing about this chapel is the 
deplorable ruin into which it has fallen. The vicar of the 
parish, who received the party, explained that although it 
had always been his desire to do something, he was powerless. 
There are so few people round about that, as a church, it 
would prove a ‘‘ white elephant.’’ The only hope would seem 
to lie in Lord Abingdon being stirred by family pride to spend 
1,0007., or even 500/., in arresting further decay and re- 
arranging the interior with the fittings which lie about, and 
converting it once more into a noteworthy and handsome 
family chapel. The second most conspicuous features are the 
two elaborate Renaissance pews adorned with painting and 
carving, which have taken the place of the rood-screen. These 
now share inthe generalruin. They served no doubt to accom- 
modate the lord of the manor and any distinguished guests. 
The one on the north side is of two storeys, the upper of which 
is reached by a narrow staircase built in the wall. It is sug- 
this upper storey may have served as an organ 
loft. Mr. St. John Hope said there was a similar pew at 
Kidderminster which had been put up in 1630. Owing to the 
greater delicacy of the decorations he placed the Rycote pew 
later. The chancel retains its fifteenth-century stalls, but 
the reredos is Renaissance. The presence of a font ina private 
chapel is unusual, but Mr. Hope explained that the building 
was licensed not long after its completion to have all the 
privileges of a parish church. Some of the windows retain 
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their original tracery, and the black and white marble floor- 
ing to the chancel also remains. There is a two-decker 
Jacobean pulpit with a sounding-board. 


Thame. 

Thame is a rather straggling market town twelve miles 
east of Oxford. The three places visited in it were the pre- 
bendal house, the church, and the grammar school. The town 
at the Conquest was in the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Dorchester, and when the bishopric was transferred to Lincoln 
in 1085 Thame became the property of that diocese, and the 
present church was erected by the great Bishop Grossetéte and 
attached as a prebend to the cathedral. At the same time he 
erected the prebendal house and chapel to the north-west of the 
church. It is thus described in the programme of the Royal 
Archeological Institute :—‘‘ The prebendal house is an in- 
teresting example of a thirteenth-century house, now partly 
ruined, with additions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The earliest portion had the chief rooms on the 
first floor, and still retains complete the chapel and the solar 
with its fourteenth-century lengthening and roof. The 
fifteenth-century hall on the ground floor, with its porch, solar, 
&c., form the present dwelling-house, which is now detached 
from the rest of the building through the loss of the inter- 
mediate thirteenth-century great chamber, &c. The building 
and its offices were disposed about a quadrangular courtyard, 
and were apparently once surrounded by a moat.’’ Mr. 
St. John Hope prefaced his description of this purely domestic 
structure by giving a brief review of the development of the 
English house. The kernel of the medizval house was, he 
said, the hall, and at the beginning it consisted of nothing 
else. In it was a large open fireplace in the centre, with 
pallets ranged round on which the people slept. In Saxon 
times privacy was not considered necessary ; men and women 
both slept in the big hall, the only distinction between the 
sexes being that one side was screened off for the use of the 
women. As things became more civilised ‘the lord of the 
place created at the end of the hall a separate room for him- 
self, this bower or boudoir being used during the day by the 
ladies. Later there was a tendency to raise the living-rooms 
on to a floor over the boudoir, where they enjoyed more com- 
fort and privacy. Next a separate kitchen was erected at the 
passage end of the great hall, and a service block in connection 
with it. When circumstances demanded it they did not keep 
to alignment, but arranged their buildings in the way most 
convenient. At Thame they commenced with the hall; then 
came the great chamber (now destroyed) with its undercroft, 
and at right angles to it the chapel with another undercroft, 
and the dormitory on the cther side of the chamber. A 
western range of buildings, which are likewise now destroyed, 
formed a parallel side to the hall and chamber with the 
kitchen block. The great chamber was lengthened in the four- 
teenth century, a new roof being erected at the same time. 
Apparently not very long after it was finished they found the 
house was too small, and the hall was rebuilt. But the living 
rooms were not now upstairs, but on the ground floor, in 
accordance with fashion, That hall forms the present house, 
but it preserves nothing of its original arrangement. The 
small Early English chapel stands some feet above the ground, 
It contains a beautiful lancet triplet recessed at the east end. 
It has been said that this chapel might be taken for a part of 
Lincoln Minster. The dormitory has an open timber roof. 


Thame Church. 


The prebendal church of Thame, as already men- 
tioned, was rebuilt by Bishop Grossetéte in 1240 on a 
larger scale than the existing Norman structure. As 
this church and that at Aylesbury differ from their neighbours 
in plan and details, it is often said that they were the work of 
masons brought from Lincoln by the Bishop. The aisles, how- 
ever, were reconstructed a century later; the nave clerestory 
was added about 1390; its windows are fourteenth-century 
work. The tower, with its fourteenth-century lantern, was 
strengthened about this time by two enormous piers. The 
transepts were remodelled shortly after. The churchwardens’ 
accounts commence in 1442, and one of the earliest entries are 
the bills and subscription list in connection with the making 
of the solars or upper chambers over them. These solars were 
used for the storage of valuables ; they have both been removed. 
Mr. St. John Hope pointed out the parclose screen in front 
of the organ in the north transept, remarking that it was a 
stone screen carried out in wood, for the fourteenth-century 
workers had failed to realise the greater freedom and delicacy 
which was possible in wood. He suggested that it may have 
stood across the nave until the reign of Henry VIII. In the 
south transept there is a curious effigy placed upright in the 
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wall which may have covered the grave of one of the first 
priests at Thame. In the same transept are two Quarter- 
mayne tombs, one with the effigies of Richard and Sybil 
Quartermayne (1460), the founders of Rycote Chapel. Jn 
the othet transept is an altar tomb with brasses to Geoffrey 
Dormer, his two wives and twenty-five children. By far the 
most splendid of the tombs is that in the centre of the chancel, 
It commemorates Lord Williams (1559), who at the dissolution 
of the monasteries secured Thame, Rycote, and other rich 
manors. ‘The figures of himself and his wife are in alabaster — 
and the altar tomb is splendidly panelled. Both figures are 
with their feet pointing to the west, and Lord Williams is 
in his peer’s robes, which is also unusual. It is surrounded 
by an iron grille or, rather, to use an English word beloved 
of Mr. Hope instead of a French one, by an iron grate. The 
brass chandelier is also noteworthy. Mr. Hope pointed out — 
that the recessed tomb in the south wall of the chancel is an 
instance of the use of white metal to represent silver in 
armorial bearings ; here the zinc is still perfect. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance briefly dealt with the two screens, 
That across the north transept he attributed to the fourteenth — 
century, though not constructed like most of them, being more 
like a fifteenth-century screen in the arrangement of its upper 
part. It bears a curious survival of the dog-tooth moulding 
in the arch over the entrance. The chancel screen savours of 
the Renaissance and suggests foreign influence. The treat. 
ment and general detail reminded Mr, Vallance very strongly 
of a screen and rood-loft dated about 1500 at Charlton- 
on-Otmoor, which is three or four miles distant, though the 
latter is vaulted, while that at Thame is rectangular. He 
dismissed the suggestion that it might have been brought from 
Thame Abbey at the Dissolution, as in such a case it would 
have been a solid screen. 

The party had tea in Lord Williams’s Grammar School 
(1575), at which several well-known men have been educated, 
including John Hampden, Anthony Wood, Dean Fell of 
Christ Church, and Edward Pococke, the Orientalist. The 
school is not at present in use. The almshouses at the entrance — 
were erected by the Quartermayne family, and were re- 
endowed by Lord Williams. ; 

(To be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR ORGAN LOFT AND SCREEN IN THE CHURCH OF sT. MARY 
THE VIRGIN, OXFORD. 


pi Warren to tradition the original church on this’ 
site was built by King Aurrep for the use of scholars. 
at the University. In the Domesday Book it is mentioned 
as royal property. The oldest part of the present building 
is the tower and spire, which dates about 1300. This 
work, together with the erection of a Lady chapel, was 
done under the superintendence of ADAM DE Brome, the 
founder of Oriel College. The chancel was commenced 
in 1462, and the nave in 1492. The remarkable south 
porch was added in 1637 at the expense of Dr. Morcan 
Owen, the chaplain to Archbishop Laup. The restora- 
tion of the church was carried out under Mr. T. G. Jacx- 
son, R.A., LL.D., who also designed the organ screen 
here illustrated. 


HOUSE NEAR HOLT, NORFOLK. 


Ae house was built some time ago from the designs | 
of Messrs. Cuarz & Ross. . 


WOODLANDS, KINGSTON HILL. ' 
ee house was built some time ago upon a site facing — 
Kingston Hill, and has since been altered for Dr. 
Roors by the addition of a wing containing consulting 
room and other offices on ground floor and music room 
over, necessitating the re-planning and lengthening of the 
side addition shown on the plan herewith given, and which | 
faces Warboys Road. The external design was influenced 
by the wishes of the freeholder, who desired that all houses” 
upon the estate should be reminiscent of Georgian work, 
and the elevations are of red brick and plaster with tiled — 
roofs. Over the entrance doorway a specially-designed 
plaster tympanum occurs, and internally the decoration — 
was on simple lines, the mantles to principal rooms being — 
designed by the architect and carried out by the builder of 


the house. The architect was Mr. T. Franx Green, ! 
A. BAS ks 
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| DEPTFORD AND SAYES COURT.* 
sENNANT, the antiquary, says London, Llyndyn, is an 
ancient British word, pronounced the same as we do 
pw, signifying the town or “‘ fort on the lake.’’ The ‘‘ man 
i the street,’’ or as the Americans would say, ‘‘ the Fleet 
sreeter,’’ would be very much puzzled to know where the lake 
sod. A writer in the London Encyclopedia in 1827 places 
te lake at ‘‘ Mortlake,’’ but it is now known and believed to 
-nearer home than that place. A town or fort formerly 


pant much the same thing, and Pennant places the fort at | 


x old friend the Tower of London. This was anciently the 
ading-place of the Britons for their capital city Verulam ; 
® same aS most uncivilised nations do at the present day, 
»., place their chief towns in the centre of a forest, at some 
stance from the shore or landing place, for better security. 
te lake stretched from Tower Hill to Ludgate Hill on the 
rth, and from Greenwich Hill to Lavender Hill on the south, 
as embracing the whole of that space formed by the two 
ads in the river Thames, on one side the Isle of Dogs, and the 
ner the old borough of Lambeth. Pennant goes on to say :— 
This great expanse of water might have filled the space 
wween the rising grounds at Deptford and those at Clapham, 
id been bounded on the south by the beautiful Surrey hills. 
mbeth Marsh and the Bankside evidently were recovered 
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m the water.’’ The embankment of the Thames, whereby 
§ extensive tract of land was redeemed from the river, 1s 
v ascribed to the Romans. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
| 1787, Dr. Whitaker writes:—‘‘ When the Britons were 
Sole lords of this island, their rivers, we may be sure, 
ayed at liberty over the adjacent country, confined by no 
ificial barriers, and having no other limits to their overflow 
nm what nature itself had provided. This would be par- 
ularly the case with the Thames. London itself was only 
ortress in the woods then, and the river at its foot then 
med over all the low grounds that skirt its channel. 
as it ran on the south from the west of Wandsworth to 
iolwich.’’ 

Lysons in his “‘ Environs of London”? says :—“ Deptford 
> anciently written Depeford, signifying the deep ford 
ore the bridge now crosses the river Ravensborne.”’ It lies 
the hundred of Blackheath, and is about four miles from 
idon Bridge, near the high road (Watling Street) from 
idon to Canterbury and Dover. By an Act of Parliament 
sed In 1730, this parish was divided into two parishes, St. 
| 2 
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Nicholas and St. Paul. St. Nicholas includes the old town 
bounded by the river Thames, and the new parish of St. 
Paul. It is of small extent. According to Holinshed, ‘“‘ Sir 
Thomas Wyatt lay a night and a day with his army at this 
place.”’ The Gun Tavern (now pulled down) is said to 
have been the residence of Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
victor of the Spanish Armada. He became Earl of Notting- 
ham ; his arms with the Order of the Garter were carved in 
wood over the chimney-piece of the large dining-room in this 
tavern. 

An excellent portrait of Sir Thomas Smith is given in 
Lysons: he was farmer of the customs to Queen Elizabeth, 
and was sent by James I. as his ambassador to Russia in 
1604. He had a magnificent house at Deptford, which was 
burnt down, January 30, 1618. Cowley,* the poet, was for 
some time resident here. The old church of St. Nicholas con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and two aisles. In 1630 it was repaired 
and enlarged, to which work the East India Company 
and Sir William Russell were the principal benefactors. In 
1697 the whole church was pulled down except the tower (an 
ancient structure of flint and stone which is still standing), 
and rebuilt on a larger scale. This church was repaired in 
1716 as recorded on a tablet in the south wall on the outside 
(a view of this church is given in Lysons). It also has a 


SANCTUARY OF ST, NICHOLAS CHURCH, DEPTFORD. 


belfry with eight bells, and a gallery, and organ built by 
Father Smith. There are several memorials to the memory 
of heroes of the Spanish Armada, and early owners of Sayes 
Court, and Christopher Marlowe was buried here. The extra- 
ordinary and quaint carving in woodwork of the “‘ Valley of 
Dry Bones’’ by Grinling Gibbons was formerly in the 
charnel house, but has been framed and glazed, and placed 
on the east wall inside the church, by the Vicar, for better 
security. The subject is taken from Ezekiel xxxvii., and is 
described in the first ten verses. It is also referred to in John 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ by the name of the “ Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,’”’ in these words :—‘‘ But when he 
was come to the entrance of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, I thought I should have lost my man (Fearful) ; not 
for that he had an inclination to go back, that he always 
abhorred ; but he was ready to die for fear. ‘Oh! the hob- 


goblins will have me; the hobgoblins will have me!’ cried 


he ; and I could not beat it out of him. He made such a noise 
and such an outcry here, that had they but heard him it was 


* Cowley died July 27, 1667, at Chertsey. Evelyn, who knew 
him well, calls him ‘an incomparable poet and a virtuous man; his 
very dear friend.” He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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enough to encourage them to come and fall upon us.”’ 
again :— 


And 


‘‘ What danger is the Pilgrim in, 

How many are his foes! 

How many ways there are to sin 
No living mortal knows. 

Some in the ditch spoilt are, you can 
Lie tumbling in the mire, 

Some though they shun the frying-pan. 
Do leap into the fire.”’ 


The Vicarage, now pulled down, at the foot of Church 
Street, was a very commodious brick residence with spacious 
pleasure grounds. The church was again repaired in 1823 
and 1842, the cost being partly defrayed by subscription and 
partly from the parish funds. The tower is of the fourteenth 
century, the belfry above being a brick addition. As I have 
already said, Deptford was in 1730 divided into two parishes, 


INTERIOR, ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, DEPTFORD, 


St. Nicholas and St. Paul. The latter church was erected in 
the reign of Queen Anne, under an Act of Parliament for 
building fifty new churches in and near London. It is in the 
Roman Doric style of architecture. It contains some very 
delicate carving in dark Dutch oak, and the chamber pew of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. Among the rectors was the Rey. 
Charles Burney, D.D. (brother of Madame D’ Arblay), whose 
library was purchased for the British Museum for 13,5001. 
Among the monuments in the graveyard is one to the memory 
of Mrs. Mary Hawtree, who died in 1734, and who gave silver 
christening bowls to St. Paul’s and St. Nicholas. On her 
tombstone in St. Paul’s churchyard is this inscription, 
‘““She was a devoted mother and the best of wives; she 
brought into the world more than 3,000 lives.’’ Speaking of 
very quaint epitaphs, there is one in St. Nicholas’s church- 
yard to the memory of a publican :—‘‘ God takes the good, 
too good on earth to stay; And leaves the bad, too bad to 
take away.’’ He must have been a much better man than our 
temperance friends now generally give them credit for, and 
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something like our old friend of the Red Lion, whose 
thus immortalised him on his tombstone, somewhere i 


‘“To the memory of the landlord of the Red Lion; 
Who died in hopes of Holy Zion ; ‘ 
Resigned unto the heavenly Will, 

His son carries on the business still.’’ (Amen.) 


The roof of St. Paul’s Church is supported by two roy 
of columns, and the east window is ornamented with stain 
glass. The galleries contain an organ, built by eda 
1730. When Peter the Great was at Deptford he was wait 
upon by a party of Friends, including William Penn, ay 
presented by them with books in the High Dutch languag 
which he understood, and accepted, and afterwards visits 
their meeting house as a private person, and was very soci 
and accommodating to all. Trinity Chapel was former 
attached to the Trinity House, called the Corporation of @ 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond, which was founded in #] 
reign of Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Spert, commandant) 

the great ship Harry Grace de Dieu, for #) 


good government of seamen and the bett 
security of merchant ships on our coasts. _ 
was incorporated in the fourth year | 
Henry VIII., who confirmed to them not on 
the ancient rights and privileges of the Cor 
pany of Mariners of England, but the 
several possessions at Deptford, whi 
together with the grants of Queen Elizabe 
and Charles II. were confirmed by lette 
patent of the first of James II., by their fm 
name of the ‘‘ Master, Wardens, 41 
Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of t) 
most glorious and undivided Trinity, and 
St. Clement, in the parish of Deptio 
Strond, in the county of Kent.’”’ The ancie 
Trinity Hall was pulled down in the ye; 
1787, when the Trinity House was erecti 
on Great Tower Hill, in London. For si 
teen years before his death, the Duke | 
Wellington, as master, went in procession 
St Nicholas’s Church with the Eld 
Brethren; since then the ceremony has be 
disused, and the annual celebration now tak 
place at Trinity Hall, London. Christoph 
Marlowe, the dramatic author, and who tr 
the same stage with William Shakespeai 
met with a tragic death at Deptford. It 
said that falling deeply in love with a lc 
girl, and having for his rival a fellow : 
livery, Marlowe (as related by Antho 
Wood), imagining that his mistress grant 
him favours, was fired with jealousy, al 
rushed upon him in order to stab him wi 
a dagger; but the footman avoided the strok 
and seizing his wrist, stabbed him with h 
own weapon, of which wound he died in 159) 

Early in 1671 John Evelyn discover 
that rare genius in art, Grinling Gibbons, | 
a small house at Deptford, working on 
carved copy of Tintoretto’s picture of ¢ 
Crucifixion, which he caused to be shown 
Sir Christopher Wren, Samuel Pepy. 
Baptist May, and other competent judges 
art, and afterwards to be taken to Whiteha, 
where it was seen and much admired | 
King Charles II., the Duke of York, and the whe 
court. ‘The King,’’ says John Evelyn in his Diar 
March 1, 1671, ‘‘no sooner cast his eyes upon it the 
he was astonished, and having considered it for a lor) 


time and discoursed with Gibbons about it,’ he order 
it to be carried into the queen’s bedchamber, where the kit 
admired it again, but being called away left Evelyn 4 
Gibbons with the queen, believing from the subject ‘s! 
would have bought it; but she did not do so, so that Evely, 
ordered the carved work to be removed back to the ane | 
‘‘ poor, solitary, thatched house in a field near Evelyn’s hous 
Sayes Court, at Deptford, the artist having been a ship 
carver.’’ Evelyn goes on to say that this first known work } 
Gibbons was one which for curiosity of handling, i | 

{ 


and studious exactness he had never seen in all his travel 
The original painting he had himself seen at Venice, at 
brought home a copy of it, therefore was well acquainted wil 
the subject on which the then obscure artist was at wor 
Evelyn, with a desire to serve him, inquired the pre. 
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-ibbons being, as he said but a beginner, valued it at 100I., 
hich the inquirer thought so moderate that the very frame 
-as worth the money, there being nothing in nature so tender 
nd delicate as the flowers and festoons about it, and yet the 
‘ork was very strong. The piece, in alto and mezzo-relievo, 
ad more than 100 figures of men, &c., in its composition. It 
as subsequently purchased for 801. by Sir Robert Viner, Lord 
fayor of London, whose name figures in Adam Littleton’s 
yen storied line of his proposed inscription for the Monu- 
‘ent, descriptive of the seven Lord Mayors in whose mayoral- 
‘es it was begun, continued, and ended. (So says Elmes in 
is ‘‘ Life of Sir Christopher Wren and his Times.’’) Grin- 
‘ng Gibbons was born of Dutch parents in Rotterdam, 
‘pril 4, 1648, and died in Bow Street, August 3, 1720, and 
as buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; he lived for some 
ime in Belle Sauvage Court, then on the west side of Bow 
treet, at the corner of King Street. When ‘‘ discovered ’’ by 
ohn Evelyn he was, as before mentioned, living as a ship’s 
arver, ‘‘near Sayes Court, Deptford, in a 
aatched house in a field.’ This spot has 
ow been given the name of Grinling Place. 
Vhile in London he carved the ornamenta- 
ion on the pedestal of Le Sceur’s statue of 
ting Charles I., at Charing Cross (re-erected 
2 1678), and of James II., now in St. 
ames’s Park, erected in the same year, by 
ae same artist (Gibbons), and also the gilt 
bck of the well-known tavern of that name 
a Fleet Street. In 1867, Mr. W. G. Rogers, 
ne eminent carver of Greek Street, Soho, read 
n exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Grinling Gibbons ”’ 
efore the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ects, and which paper will be found in the 
rehitectural journals of that year. In this 
aper Mr. Rogers said :—‘‘ The peculiar de- 
sription of light interlacing scroll work was 
riginated by Gibbons, and is to be met with 
a most of his important works. It died out 
‘ith him, and no one has_ successfully 
ttempted to carry it on since his time.’’ 
tr. Rogers lamented the decay which had 
vertaken many of Gibbons’s best works in 
ifferent public buildings and private man- 
tons which he had visited and described, with 
view to their restoration and preservation. 
‘It is a fact,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ to be 
tated with regret, that many of the most 
xXquisite examples of his works to be met 
vith are in such utter state of decay that 
niless something be done to preserve them 
here will shortly be nothing left to bear wit- 
‘ess to the genius of Grinling Gibbons.”’ 
Vhere his carvings are not being destroyed 
y the ravages of the worm, they are being 
uined by the hand of the ‘‘ house painter and 
‘ecorator.’’ Mr. Rogers then described the 
tate of the carvings. by Gibbons at Cassio- 
ury, and at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he fine ceiling and fittings of the chapel, 
“wrought in costly, richly, sweet scented 
ledar, is now covered over with a dirty un- 
irying oil.’’ Of course all this has now been 
ectified by owners and caretakers of Gibbons’s 
vorks taking proper expert advice as to their 
reservation. We see an instance of this in 
he Vicar of Deptford St. Nicholas’s Church, 
vho has taken such good care of that wonder- 
ul piece of wood carving, the ‘‘ Valley of Dry Bones,’’ as 
_ have already pointed out. While residing at Deptford, 
ibbons was greatly employed by John Evelyn in decorat- 
ng the houses he erected. Some good examples still exist 
n thirty houses in Albury Street, where are thirty canopies, 
veautifully carved in wood over the front entrance door- 
Ways and all carved differently, no two of them alike, no 
epetition. After his introduction to Sir Christopher Wren 
ke was very extensively employed by that architect in St. 
2aul’s Cathedral, and nearly all the City churches that 
vere rebuilt by him after the Great Fire in 1666, and also 
té Oxford, Hampton Court, Windsor Castle, St. James’s 
F alace, Burleigh and Petworth, Belton House, and many 
ther mansions. Grinling Gibbons died in 1721. 


Sayes Court. 


l The manor of Deptford (sometimes called West Green- 
vich) was given by William I. to Gilbert de Magminot, or 
Maminot, whose great grandson, Wakelin de Maminot, dying 


| 


without issue in 1191, this manor came to his sister Alice, 
wife of Geoffrey de Say (see Dugdale’s Baronage). He gave 
it to the Knights Templars, but his son Geoffrey recovered it 
by giving the Templars the Manor of Saddlescombe, in 
Sussex in exchange (according to Dugdale). This Geoffrey 
having taken up arms against King John, his estates were 
seized and given to Peter de Cron. They were however 
restored by Henry IIT. in 1223, after which this manor con- 
tinued in the family of Say till the latter end of the four- 
teenth century. William de Say died in 1375 possessed of it, 
leaving a son who died in his minority, 1382, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who became his heir, and married first, John de 
Falleslay, and secondly Sir William Heron, Knight. She 
died in 1402 (see Hasted), when Sir William Clinton and 
others, representatives of William de Say, were found 
to be his heirs. In the year 1414 Sir John Philip and his 
wife Alice held the reversion of this manor, Sir William 
Philip, his brother, being his heir. Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
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of March, died seized of the manor of West Greenwich, alias 
Deptford, in 1425 ; and William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
in 1449. The duke’s grandson John, Earl of Lincoln, who 
was possessed of this manor in his father’s lifetime, was 
slain in the Battle of Stoke, near Newark-upon-Trent, in 
1487, and his estates were forfeited to the Crown. King 
Henry VII. the next year gave this manor to Oliver St. John, 
whose son John died possessed of it in 1513, when it was 
inherited by his eldest son of the same name, then only eight 
years old. Leland in his ‘‘ Itinerary ’’ says :—‘‘ This. young 
St. John’s father, called (as I remember) Oliver, had given 
him a piece of land by Henry VII. of the attainted lands of 
the Earl of Lincoln, called Sayes Croft, lying in the meads 
towards Greenwich ”’ (vol, vi., p. 19). It again reverted to the 
Crown before the year 1538, when Richard Long was 
appointed steward by King Henry VII. In 1547 Sir Thomas 
Speke had a grant of the office of steward for life. After the 
death of Charles I. it was seized by the Parliament. A survey 
of it was then taken, and it was sold to Thomas Buckner, 
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Esq., in 1650, on behalf, of himself, John Barsted, and 
others, the creditors of the State. Since the Restoration this 
manor has again vested in the Crown, and the stewardship of 
it has been held with that of Greenwich. Sayes Court, being 
the mansion house and site of the manor of West Greenwich, 
was for many years occupied by the family of the name of 
Browne. Sir Richard Browne died there in 1604. His son, 
Christopher Browne, Esq., succeeded him in the manor, 
mansion, and estates (demesne lands), being above 200 acres. 
When this was sold by the Parliament they assigned the site 
of Sayes Court to the Brownes, with about 60 acres, as a 
compensation for their interest in the whole. Mary, the only 
daughter of Sir Richard Browne, the younger, obtained in 
1663 a lease of Sayes Court and the demesne lands for ninety- 
nine years. In 1726 the said estate was granted in fee to 
Francis Godolphin and others, in trust for Sir John Evelyn, 
Bart., whose grandson, Sir Frederick Evelyn, Bart., suc- 
ceeded, and it still remains in the possession of the Evelyn 
family. Sayes Court (according to Lysons) was the residence 
of Sir Richard Browne, the elder and younger, and after- 
wards of Mr. John Evelyn, son-in-law of the latter, a gentle- 
man very celebrated for his general knowledge and various 
accomplishments. He was particularly skilled in gardening, 
painting, engraving, architecture, and the science of medals, 
on all of which, as well as other subjects, he published many 
treatises. His most popular work was his ‘‘ Sylva,’’ which 
has gone through several editions. He wrote also on the 
‘‘ Art of Engraving,’ on ‘‘ Medals,’”’ a ‘‘ Philosophical Dis- 
course of the Earth,’ ‘‘ Acetiaria,’’ or a discourse of salads, 
‘*Pomona,’’ or a treatise on cider, &c. He also wrote a 
political tract in 1659 called ‘‘ An Apology for the Royal 
Party.’’ Huis work on ‘‘ Medals”’ refers to one of the Duke 
of Argyle, who also became Duke of Greenwich (for being 
second in command at the battles of Blenheim, &c., under 
the great Duke of Marlborough). He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey where there is a monument to his memory. He 
left no issue, and the dukedom of Greenwich became extinct. 
He was the only person who held that title. Sir Richard 
Browne being absent at the Court of France, gave up Sayes 
Court to his son-in-law, who came to reside there in 1651. 
Being no friend to the then ruling powers, he spent his time 
in retirement at Sayes Court, studying the practical part of 
horticulture, gardening, and the culture of trees and the pro- 
pagation of timber, which he has treated of in his great work 
‘“‘ Sylva.’’ His gardens at this place are said to have been 
the wonder and admiration of the greatest and most judicious 
men of his time. In the life of Lord Keeper Guildford, they 
are described as ‘‘ most boscaresque, being as it were an 
exemplar of his ‘ Book of Forest Trees.’’’ What he most 
prided himself upon was a hedge of holly, which he thus 
describes with a great deal of enthusiasm in one of the later 
editions of his ‘‘ Sylva,’’ published by himself in 1704 :—‘* Is 
there under heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of 
the kind than an impregnable hedge of about 400 feet long, 
9 feet high, and 5 feet in diameter, which I can show in my 
now ruined garden at Sayes Court (thanks to the Czar of 
Muscovy), at any time of the year, glittering with its armed 
and varnished leaves; the taller standards at ordinary 
distances blushing with their natural coral? It mocks the 
tudest assaults of the weather, beasts, or hedge breakers :— 
‘Kt illum nemo impune lacessit.’’’ It is said that Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muscovy, to whom Mr. Evelyn lent his place at 
Sayes Court whilst he was studying naval architecture in the 
adjoining dockyard in 1698, used to amuse himself with being 
wheeled through this hedge in a wheel-barrow. Though the 
Royal tenant paid very little respect either to his landlord’s 
trees or hedges, by Mr. Evelyn’s description of his holly, and 
the exulting manner in which he speaks of its being proof 
against the rudest hedge breakers, it would seem that the Czar 
rather chose any other hedge than this for his amusement. 

In the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Year 1683” 
there is a letter from Mr. Evelyn giving an account, by desire 
of the Royal Society, of the damage done in his garden by 
the great frost of the preceding winter; but as his letter is 
dated April 14 little is to be gathered from it, as it is most 
probable that the cork trees and many others which he men- 
tions as looking very suspiciously, recovered. He laments the 
damage done to his very beautiful holly hedge ; but from the 
manner in which he speaks of it in 1704 it is evident that it 
was not very materially injured. A tortoise which had lived 
in his garden many winters would, it is probable, have escaped, 
but was found dead, having been obstructed by a vine root 
from burying himself to his usual depth. There is not the 
least trace now either of the house or gardens at Sayes Court ; 
some of the garden walls only, with some brick piers are 


remaining. The house was pulled down in 1728 or 1729, and 
the workhouse was built on its site. i 

The Royal Dockyard, dating from the time 96 
Henry VIII., -was honoured by repeated visits from Queen 
Elizabeth, who here knighted Sir Francis Drake on his 
return from his voyage round the world. It was closed in 
1869. In one of the walls are some remains of a Tudor brick 
window, dated 1513. Twenty-one acres of the site were 
bought by the Corporation of London for 94,640/., and 
were at a further outlay of 230,000]. fitted up as a foreign 
cattle market. The old canteen of the dockyard, where Peter 
the Great while working here as a shipwright used to take his 
luncheons with other workmen, was preserved and fitted up, 
and converted into a tavern now called Peter the Great 
Tavern. <A sculptured coat of arms, 1721, is on a building 
formerly used as a refrigerator. A tablet in Russian a | 
English to Peter the Great was put up by Russian agricul- 
turists, September 1901. ‘al 

In conclusion I have to thank our members, Messrs. J, 
Downes and W. F. Harradence, for their assisting me in this 
excursion to Deptford. Mr. Downes first suggested it, and 
Mr. Harradence has been most painstaking and assiduous in 
finding out interesting nooks and corners to visit; and we 
hope you will not regret coming to see the places described, 
and hear something about men who in their time contributed 
towards adding to the greatness of old England. | 


= | 
GAS HEATING RESEARCH.” | 


(Continued from last week.) | 
HE third and fourth sets of experiments were with the 
same burner as in the second, but in the third set the gas 
consumption was raised, and the proportion of air to gas im 
the mixture largely increased. The flame was noisy, and the 
inner cone distinct and sharp. The width of the flame at its 
widest part was 35 mm. Its mean height was 160 mm., and 
the mean height of the cone 60 mm. For gas-stove practice, 
the flame was too well aerated. The gas consumption was 
10.1 cubic feet per hour, and the calorific value 132.3 calorie: 
net at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, wet. The amount of heat radiated 
was 12.25 per cent. +, 
In the fourth set of experiments, the amount of aeration 
was decreased, and, consequently, the size of the flame wat 
increased. The inner cone was less distinct, and the flame 
was almost quiet. The gas consumption was 7.3 cubic feet pel 
hour, and the calorific value 137.7 net at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, 
wet. The total heat radiated was 14.25 per cent. aq 
It will be seen from these figures that variations in gas 
consumption—i.e., the size or volume of the flame—vary con 
siderably the radiation efficiency, Helmholtz, with a very 
much smaller flame, having found its efficiency to be of th 
order of 5 per cent. It can also be seen that variations in tht 
amount of aeration of the flame varies the radiation efficien 
—the less the aeration the greater the efficiency, until a | 
is reached when there is no pre-aeration at all, a luminou 
flame is obtained, and the radiation efficiency is considera 
increased, as will be seen from subsequent experiments. 
When the flames are surrounded with fire-clay fuel, th 
heat is being conserved to the flame, and in all probability th 
flames themselves in a gas-fire are radiating more than with 
out the fire-clay fuels. . 
It is probably safe to suppose that these flames radiate at 
least 16 per cent. of their total energy. | 


Radiation from Luminous Flames. 


These determinations were made in a similar way to thos 
with the non-luminous flames. A Bray’s slit batswing burnet 
was used having the usual steatite tip. In the first expert 
ment, the gas consumption was 10.55 cubic feet per hour, and 
the calorific value 141.0 calories at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, wet. 
The percentage of heat radiated was 18.12 per cent. 

In the second experiment, with the same burner, the gas 
consumption was 10.1 cubic feet per hour, and the calorifit 
value of the gas 132.3 calories per cubic foot of gas, measured| 
at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, wet. The percentage of heat radiated 
was 18.15 per cent. 

In the reflector stove reported on in another section of this 
report, it will be seen that the percentage of heat radiated) 
is 26 per cent. This is probably due to a better conservation 0!) 
the heat of the flame and to the flame having relatively 4 
much larger luminous area. The actual amount of heal 
radiated from the flames in this stove is likely to be well over 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Researek 
Committee” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers it 
conjunction with the University of Leeds. 
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(per cent., as much of the radiant heat is absorbed by the 
»-brick back and the copper reflector. 


The Effect on the Radiation Efficiency of a Gas Stove of 
Varying the Gas Consumption. 


In most of the modern types of open gas-fires, the fuel is 
anged so that a column of fire-clay fits directly over each 
she flames of the burner. The conformation of the inside of 
sh column of fuel is usually such that the outer edge of the 
‘tained flame will be in contact with it. The aim of most 
nufacturers of the modern shapes of fuels is to present as 
‘ge a surface of fire-clay as possible to the flame, the fuel 
ing a minimum capacity for heat. 
The larger the amount of combustion taking place while 
} reacting gases are in actual contact with the fuel, the 
ther will be the temperature of the fuel and the greater the 
‘centage radiation attained, other conditions remaining the 
ne. Should the column of fuel not fit the flame as well as 
might—owing either to the shape of the fuel not con- 
ming to the shape of the flame, or owing to the burner being 
5 of centre with the fuel, or to the flame being too small, 
e either to an insufficient supply of gas or to a too large 
yply of air entering the burner—there must inevitably be 
ich combustion taking place out of contact with the fire- 
'y, and the percentage radiation is consequently reduced. 
: Once it has been settled what type of flame is the most 
| ow from the point of view of its own radiation and from 
» point of view of efficiency of combustion, then the shape 
the flame can be studied under varying conditions, and the 
»ladapted to it. Perhaps it will be well to consider at this 
‘int a few of the factors that determine the shape of the 
me, apart from mechanical conditions connected with the 
struction of the outlet of the burner. It is well known that 
ferent gases singly burnt under exactly the same conditions 
ty in the shape of the flame they give. The well-aerated 
drogen flame is long and narrow, while the carbon mon- 
ide flame, although only requiring the same volume of air 
\ its complete combustion, is wider and shorter. 
Ii the amount of these gases in coal gas varies to any 
asiderable extent, the shape of the flame will be to this 
stent affected. It is also a well-known fact that although 
is composition of the gas may remain constant, or approxi- 
iitely so, and although all other conditions may remain the 
sme, a variation in aeration of the burner will produce at 
i2 same time a change in the shape and size of the flame. 
‘well-aerated flame is short compared with a non-luminous 
it poorly aerated flame, which is long and cigar-shaped, the 
s consumption having remained the same. The greater the 
ply of primary air, the smaller the flame. 
The shape of the surrounding fuel itself is probably of as 
lich importance in determining the shape of the flame as 
ey other factor, especially when the flame is only partially 
‘rated, as is usually the case in gas-stove practice. The 
pe ccossery for complete combustion of the gas has not as 
a course to the flame when the flame is surrounded by fire- 
y as when the flame is burning free in the atmosphere. As 
te fuel becomes heated up, the mixture of gas and air escap- 
ig from the burners, as well as the products of their com- 
{stion, will occupy twice to three times their original volume 
Pe norPheric temperature, and the shape is still further 
‘ected. Nearly all these factors are determinable and con- 
blable in the modern gas-fire, and the object of the following 
periments was to determine to what extent the radiation 
ficiency of an open gas-fire is affected by variations in the 
fsconsumption. The stove used was one of the most modern 
‘pes having long columnar fuels. The burner was one that 
«sures good mixing of gas and air, and gave even flames. The 
‘t and gas were regulated to give a quiet flame showing an 
iner cone clearly but not sharply defined. The gas consump- 
‘bn for the stove was stated by the maker to be about 27 cubic 
ist per hour. If stoves ‘are used with the gas adjustments as 
‘nt out by the maker (this is usually the case), then the gas 
‘asumption will vary with the pressure of gas at the stove, 
id it will be a matter of chance whether the adjustment be 
ght for the particular mean gas pressure maintained in any 
}rticular district. 
| In the accompanying Table II. are given the results of 
re radiation determinations with the same stove working 
uder the same conditions, except that in each the gas con- 
‘mption was varied. In column A are found the gas rates, 
‘l reduced to 60° Fahr. and 30 inches of mercury, wet; and 
1 column B the calorific value of the gas used—the gas volume 
( cubic foot) being also reduced to 60° Fahr., 30 inches, wet. 
blumn C is the product of the gas rate and calorific value 
‘ving the total number of calories produced per hour in the 


| 
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stove ; and column D shows the percentage of the heat that is 
radiated from the stove. 


TABLE 2. 
Gas Rate in Calorific Value 
Cubic Feet per Cubic Foat : 
per Hour. of Coal Gas. Total Calories Percentage 
Evolved of Heat 
z= = per Hour. Radiated. 
at 60° Fahr., 30mm. Mercury, Wet. 
A. : Cc. D. 
1 19°35 141°4 2733 381 
2 25°31 136°2 3445 411 
3 26°42 141°7 3743 41°5 
4 30°96 136°7 4230 42:8 
5 37°22 142°2 5368 38°6 


It can be seen that a maximum radiation is reached when 
the gas consumption is 31.0 cubic feet per hour, and that if 
the consumption be. increased or decreased the radiant 
efficiency is decreased. This is still more marked in stoves 
where a more open type of fuel is used than that in the stove 
upon which these experiments are based. 

The percentage radiation depends more on the shape of 
the flame than upon variations in the calorific value of the 
gas used, except in so far as the calorific value influences the 
size of the flame. In other words, if the gas rate be kept con- 
stant and the calorific value of the gas varies, the variation 
in radiation efficiency is less than if the total calories in the 
stove are kept constant and the gas rate varied. In the first 
case, the size of the flame remains approximately the same, 
and in the second place it varies with the gas consumption. 

A point of immediate practical interest arising out of this 
question is found in connection with the use of ‘‘ Duplex’’ 
burners. After a stove has been burning for some time in a 
room, it is frequently found that, when the desired tempera- 
ture has been reached, it may be maintained by turning the 
gas off a little. It is noticed, however, that lower than a cer- 
tain consumption—usually about two-thirds of the full con- 
sumption—the radiant heating efficiency falls with the con- 
sumption, owing to the shrinkage in the size of the flame 
causing it to burn completely out of contact with the fuel. 

To remedy this, the ‘‘ Duplex’’ burner has been intro- 
duced. This gives a series of seven to twelve flames, some of 
which—usually the side ones—may be turned off, leaving the 
middle flames burning. The gas consumption varies with the 
number of flames lighted. In this way the size of the remain- 
ing flames remain unchanged, and although the gas consump- 
tion is probably the same as if the flames had been turned 
down, the radiant efficiency is much higher. 

The following three experiments show this to be the 
case :— 


ae Gak Tate Radiant 
i ; 
— Experiment. 60° Fahr., % tans Efficiency. 
30 Inches, ote Per Cent. 
Wet. y 
A. C. 
1 | Seven burners full on 1361 18:0 375 
2 | Seven burners turned down 1374 9°62 30°74 
3 | Three middle burners full on 136°5 9°75 36°93 


Care must be taken not to consider radiant efficiencies 
(column C) as amounts of radiant heat in considering these 
tables. By radiant or radiation efficiency is meant the per- 
centage of the total heat evolved by the combustion of the gas 
in the stove that is experienced as radiant heat. The stove 
used in this instance was not one of the latest modern types, 
but nevertheless one that was quite satisfactory. 

It will be seen from the table that when the seven burners 
are full on the radiant efficiency is a little higher than when 
only three are full on. This was to be expected, as the mean 
temperature of the incandescent surface of the ‘‘ fuel’’ will 
be higher when seven burners are lighted and full on than the 
mean temperature of the surfaces of the three pieces of fuel 
within which three Bunsens only are burning. One flame 
radiates to another and increases its temperature, while the 
end ones largely radiate into space. 

Varying Composition of Fire-clay Fuels. 

So far very little attention has been paid to the subject of 
radiating materials used as ‘‘fuels’’ in the open gas-fire. 
Since the iron fret and asbestos fibre were replaced by fire- 
clay fuel the chief variations have been in the kind of fire-clay 
employed and in the shape of the fuel made from it. These 
two points are of the utmost importance, but there is a third 
point that is worthy of thorough investigation. The question 
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must have occurred to everyone that if it is possible by means 
of a mixture of ceria and thoria of a certain composition to 
convert a part of the energy of a non-luminous flame into 
light as seen in the light of an incandescent mantle—having a 
selective effect on the radiations—is it not possible to find a 
material which will convert the energy of the flame into 
radiations of longer vibrations, consisting chiefly of heat 
radiations and a smaller proportion of light ? 

It is a well-known fact that black bodies radiate heat much 
more than lighter coloured bodies. They also absorb more. 
This would lead one to conclude that it would be an advantage 
to make the ‘‘ fuels ’’ of some black material. This would, of 
course, reduce the amount of light radiated from the fire, as, 
being a better radiator of heat, the fuel would be at a lower 
temperature than a worse radiator. This would detract from 
the brilliant appearance of the fire. 

Iron ‘‘ fuels’’ are known to be better radiators than fire- 
clay fuels if the temperature in each case is the same. If the 
same amount of heat is applied in either case about the same 
radiant efficiency is attained, as the iron fret will radiate its 
heat at a much lower temperature than the fire-clay. 

Then the question of heat conductivity of material enters 
in. The ‘‘ fuels’’ are heated up in air and not in a vacuum, 
and the higher the conductivity the greater the loss of heat to 
the air. If a better radiating material were found it would 
not be very difficult to improve the method of applying the 
heat to the material so as to raise its temperature to that of 
the usual fire-clay fuel. 

There are two main courses of investigation open to those 
desiring to increase the radiant efficiency of a stove by modi- 
fications in the composition of the fuels. In the one, deter- 
mination might be made of the effect of colour on the amount 
of heat radiated from the fuel, and in the other, the effect of 
varying constituents in the composition of the fuels bringing 
about a selective radiation for heat in somewhat the same 
way as the thoria-ceria mixture causes a selective radiation 
for light—apparently quite irrespective of the colour of the 
material. 

(To be continued.) 


IS WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL BEING 
¢ UGIIEIE D77P 


By Ont Wuo Knows. 


INCE Bentley’s death the work to Westminster Cathedral 
has never slackened. Admirers of that eminent archi- 
tect, however, have had serious doubts whether his successors 
—or inheritors—are carrying on the work in the spirit of the 
pattern bequeathed to them. There seem to be serious mis- 
takes as to propinquity of treatment, also as to the common 
laws of proportion. It will be said, perhaps, that some of 
these things are actual legacies from the original architect; 
but even so, he would have revised his design in the light of 

the completed building. 

The Sanctuary or Choir. 

When the fane was first revealed to the public all archi- 
tects were impressed, and even enraptured, with the infinite 
spaciousness, the vast immensity of the dome, which seemed 
boundless and undefined. This effect has been completely 
destroyed by the suspension of the mammoth cross—some 30 
feet high—which has introduced quite a false scale, and 
dwindled away the dome to nothing. In St. Paul’s Wren 
made a similar mistake, putting a balustrade—which is some 
six or seven feet high—outside his dome, with the result 
of dwarfing the pillars of the dome For the eye, seeing this 
balustrade, supplies a human figure to correspond of about 
20 feet high. So with a cross of 30 feet the human figure is 
assumed to be of the same dimensions. This, though 
Bentley’s work, would have been subject to his revision. 

The laying out of the details of the choir or sanctuary 
seems to have been haphazard or confused. The apse, which 
looks so noble on the outside as we stand under its shadow 
within becomes quite wasted or frittered away. Seen from 
the bottom, the space is all filled up with overgrown things. 
The baldacchino is a world too wide, and all but touches each 
side. The proportion of such a canopy should be regulated py 
the altar beneath. This is like an enormous church, and has 
a straggling air. It is plain that the ‘‘thrust”’ of the arch 
had to be provided for by the clumsy addition of the two 
hemicycle porches. The whole work is, indeed, richly stored 
with errors. A marble wall was carried across in front of 
the apse to support a gallery for the musicians, thus making 


two levels and abolishing the low floor of the apse—a prime 
mistake, 


The arrangement of this gallery is most singular. In th 
middle a flight of stairs is carried up, not to the top level 
but through it; and this flight is flanked by walls. Th 
whole is thus fashioned into two galleries, or enclosures, an 
below each a sort of grille reveals a quasi-crypt. Why wer) 
not the stairs placed at each side? 

The two colonnaded galleries are overgrown for the space 
and with the baldacchino block up the whole. The patten 
for these colonnades is found at S. Sophia, where they hay, 
the air of delicate suspended cages hung out, not of massiy, 
structures. “| 

As soon as the baldacchino and the wall were com 
pleted it was found that the singers were looking down o 
the altar mysteries. So a rail and brocaded curtain wey 
set up to close the open arch of the baldacchino. Thi 
destructive treatment converted a light and straggling build 
ing into a closed and heavy structure. Happily, after | 
year or so’s experience this obstructing curtain was remoyed 
and the heads of the choir boys are seen garnishing the ‘0 
of the wall like rows of pigeons on the eaves of a roo: 
Again, why is the apex, &c., undecorated? There should b 
an open calix holding a cross at each foot of the triangle- 
an acorn-shaped ornament with balls over the pillar capitals 
This poor baldacchino was to meet with further cruel usage 
for had it been given fair play and left as originally de 
signed it might have passed. The wall and other thing 
built round or near its base seem to have cut off about, 
third of its height ; otherwise had it been left detached, it 
columns springing direct from the ground, it would hay 
gained a lightness and airiness, and even a height, whi¢ 
are now completely missing. Let ‘the spectator onl 
imagine the built-up wall away, and he will see what i 
meant. | 

It is really astonishing how an apse—always a sacred an 
interesting portion of a cathedral—a retired sort of chape 
wherein monks in the past often said the divine office—shoul, 
have been so ignorantly mauled and chopped about. 

A great mistake is the wall separating the choir from th 
nave. This should have a plain simple barrier, rude an 
quite unadorned. It is part of the main structure. Instea 
it is broken up into recesses—‘‘ ambones ’’—garnished wit 
mouldings and adorned with tablets holding pieces of marbl 
framed, which seen from the bottom have quite the loo 
of pictures hung on the wall. The sloping or chamfere 
sides to the steps have a weak air. A straight opening cu 
in the wall to admit the steps without flanks would have ha 
a more stately effect. The three levels in the sanctuary a 
very awkward for locomotion. Three flights of six steps eae 
have to be ascended before reaching the altar, so th 
ecclesiastics have to move about very carefully. On the wholt 
it is clear that the arrangements have not been distinetl 
planned beforehand—there is a confusion of ideas an 
intention. 

The gamboge, or ‘‘ yoke of egg,’’ colour of the eight column 
is not agreeable to the eye. We can see in one of the sid 
chapels the original columns condemned and cast asid 
because three were fractured in transit. They are of a 
exquisite jasper—the tint lovely. They are, in fact, preciou 
stones. And yet they could have been safely used ; the soun 
ones placed in front, the others quite easily repaired, th 
pieces fastened with a steel stay. Even now they could b 
set up temporarily in the chapel where they stand (an 
noble attractive objects they are), one on each side of th 
altar arch. a 

The colouring in the sanctuary is repelling and directe 
by no principle—greens, terra-cotta, white mixed togethei 
All through the building the artists seem to have but one wa 
of dealing with marbles—vertical stripes side by sidé 
This is at best a mechanical formal method. Marble 
should be blended together like the tints in ocean billows 
In the Blessed Sacrament Chapel there are beautiful tint 
and fine treatment. The idea of taking a piece of ordinar 
marble and framing it in white mouldings is not decoratio 
at all. We have seen lapis lazuli panels framed in ormol 
with the richest effect, but that is a case of a precious stone 
The vertical marble strips is an absurd suggestion draw 
from wood panelling. But marbles, save in the shape ¢ 
pilasters, do not lend themselves to that treatment. | 

The little chantry chapel in memory of Cardina 
Vaughan has been rudely enough treated. Nothing is fine 
in Bentley’s scheme than his handling of the ‘ arch motive.’ 
There are usually two together, with a noble column betwee: 
supporting, laterally, the vaultings of the chapel. It seem 
to bear all on its shoulders. The architects, howevel 
fashion the two open arches into four small ones, and sul 
stitute an ugly pier for the columns. The effect is meat 
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particularly as the archings are wrought in an insipid white 
marble—which always makes a weak poor edging to an arch, 
though it may serve as wall material. It should have been 
of dark or black marble, which would have had a solid im- 


posing air. All through there is a fancy for this poorly 
tinted material, which has ‘‘a cheap and nasty’’ air. The 
altar tomb of the Cardinal is hardly of the first order. The 


hands are of enormous size, being really as large as the face. 
The whole is too near the ground, and is very poverty- 
stricken in its effect. We would suggest that the figure be 
sent to one of the great electrotyping companies, who by 
their processes will clothe it in a complete suit of bronze a 
quarter of an inch thick. A course of stone, say six inches 
high, should be placed under the tomb, and these two simple 
additions would be a vast improvement. It is only fair to 
say that the new altars all round the church are pleasing 
and artistic. 

A series of white framed tablets will be noted all down 
the nave, one on each pier. These are for ‘‘stations”’ in 
mosaic work. Now any one with even a glimmering of the 
laws of proportion can see that these are quite too large for 
the piers that carry them. The result is that there is a 
perversion of duty—the tablet seems to overpower the pier, 
and the latter is actually dwindled in size. It is like putting 
a large hat on a small man. Here, too, there is no “ elbow 
room ’’; the tablet comes to the very edge. These are strange 
yet elementary errors. 

We now come to what is really the most indefensible and 
wanton change—utterly unjustifiable on any esthetic 
grounds. The handsomely-decorated chapel on the left as 
we enter—that of the Holy Souls—has been fitted with a 
gilt brass grille on the altar side going up to the crown of 
the arch. (This some irreverent person has likened to the 
Birmingham brass bedstead decoration.) To secure this 
trophy deep gashes were made in the graceful marble 
column which bears the whole vaultings of the chapel 
on its shoulders. Artists will see at once that this converts 
the column—or degrades it—into a sort of prop or ‘‘newell’’ 
to hold up the grille. It loses all its purpose on the instant. 

These blemishes are pointed out not to find fault, but by 
way of warning to the ecclesiastical authorities. Else by- 
and-by this noble building will be found ve.rrrep (vide 
‘* Alice in Wonderland ’’) beyond redemption. Possibly the 
writer has over-stated some things, in others he may be 
prejudiced ; but he has the interests of this great fane at 
heart. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) deals in a leading 
article with contemporary church architecture as exempli- 
fied in two Catholic cathedrals, both by Mr. E. L. Masqueray, 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, at St. Paul, and the pro-Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, at Minneapolis, both in the 
State of Minnesota. These are attempts ‘‘to obtain a 
Catholic cathedral in which the congregation may clearly see 
and hear,’’ and are very fine conceptions. 


La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates one of the 
typical performances of French architectural students, the 
‘restoration ’’ of the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, by M. 
Ernest Hébrard, holder of the Grand Prix de Rome, whose 
work at this year’s Salon received the medal of honour. 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) describes and 
illustrates an interesting timber house at Kongevillaen, by the 
architect, Kr. Biong. A competition for the laying out of 
an estate with blocks of flat-residences in the Mun Kedams- 
veien, is also illustrated, accompanied by the award of the 
jury. 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) has an interesting article on the 
development of garden planning in Western Europe, in which, 
amongst other sources, Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s ‘‘ History of 
Gardening ’’ is laid under contribution. The old church of 
St. Peter, Arnheim, forms the subject of a short illustrated 
article. As an example of modern work are given illustra- 


tions of a villa at Roermond. 


_ Construction (Toronto) gives a laudatory account, well 
justified by the illustrations, of modern domestic architecture 
in Canada, which appears to us to be based on both American 
and English work. By the way, we are told to note ‘the 
unique insetting of the red roof tiles in the stone arches’’ of 
one example. Is our contemporary not acquainted with the 
work of a certain Edwin L, Lutyens ? 
Stone (New York) illustrates as examples of stonework 

the First National Bank, Hoboken, N.J., of which Mr. 
Kenneth M. Murehison is the architect, 


and a window of the | 
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Campanile at Florence, of which ‘‘the trim is of white 
marble.”’ 

Engineering Record (New York) deals with a subject that, 
though important, has not hitherto received much atten- 
tion—the testing of the bearing power of soils under the foun- | 
dation loads of heavy buildings. The tests made in connection 
with the new municipal building in New York and of a nine- 
storey warehouse building in the same city are described, 
Our contemporary has also an account of the application of 
the freezing method of tunnelling as employed in the con- 
struction of the Metropolitan subway in Paris. A big rein. 
forced concrete viaduct 1,100 feet long, at Paulin’s Kill, in 
northern New Jersey, is described and illustrated. An 
article hy Mr. Clifford Richardson describes and summarises 
recent investigations on the constitution of Portland cement, 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 1 


Srrz,—The Council of the Royal Institute have directed me 
to ask you to be good enough to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that a man giving the name and address 
of Walter Browne, 21 Gresham Road, Brixton, S.W., has 
been in communication with tradesmen recently and has 
been making use of the initials ‘‘ A. R. I. B. A.” This man 
is In no way connected with the Royal Institute, and is not 
entitled to make any use of the initials in question.—Faith- 
fully yours, 

July 28, 1910. Jan MacAttstTer, 
Secretary. 
Intelligent Fire-Fighting. ¥ 

Srr,—My attention having been called to your article of 
July 22, entitled ‘‘ Intelligent Fire-fighting,’ I herewith > 
desire to endorse the view taken, that the local fire brigade 
should be provided with suitable plans of buildings other 
than domestic ones, and that the plans should give some idea 
of the contents of the structures. The view that a definite 
system should be adopted regarding the description of the 
plans is excellent. 

For some twenty-five years past the Berlin Royal Police 
Fire Brigade carry reference books on their engines showing 
(1) the exact position of all hydrants in that city; (2) the 
block plans of dangerous areas ; (3) sketch plans of all public 
buildings; and (4) plans of all industrial buildings con- 
sidered to have dangerous contents. I attribute a consider- 
able part of the success of the Berlin Brigade in large fires 
to the use of these plans, combined with the fact that the local 
district officers make a point of personally inspecting build- 
ings of a dangerous character at least twice a year, whereby 
they get valuable knowledge of the risks that have to be con- 
tended with. 

As far as Great Britain is concerned, sketch plans of 
special value already exist of many buildings of importance, 
and these plans are so prepared as to plainly show those 
features that are of importance to the fire brigade. 

I refer to the remarkable plans published by the late 
Mr. Charles E. Goad, for fire insurance purposes, which are 
the most perfect of their kind. The leading fire brigades 
should at least have these plans or similar ones, if they 
desire to properly understand the risks they have to deal 
with.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


August 2. SEMPER Paratuvs. 
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THE executive appointed to select a sculptor for the 


statue in granite of the late King Edward which is to be 
erected in Aberdeen are going to 
sculptors :—Sir George 
Brock, R.A., and Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A. 


Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, R.A., past-president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, of 150 Harley Street, 
London, aged eighty-four years, left estate of the gross value 
of 13,0771., including 10,9741. in net personalty. Testator 
bequeathed 1001. 
tects’ Pensions, 1001. to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent 
London prizes to the Royal Academy, 
(after the death 
Academy of Arts. 


{ his Royal gold medal 
of the survivor of trustees) to the Royal 


Fund, his two University College of — 


interview the following — 
J. Frampton, R.A., Mr. Thomas — 


to the Royal Academy Fund for Archi- — 
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THE A.A. ANNUAL EXCURSION. 
T might perhaps be supposed by a casual observer that 
the representatives of the architectural profession who 
attend the annual excursions of the Architectural Associa- 
tion are a company of somewhat senile valetudinarians, or 
ab least of malades imaginaires, so frequently do they 
select for their headquarters one of the spas of England. 
Yet this week annually devoted to the study of architec- 
ture in the open is a real week of hard work and earnest 
study, and it is therefore but a coincidence that Bath, 
Leamington, Cheltenham, Matlock, and Tunbridge Wells 
should ibe renowned for their medicinal waters and at the 
same time excellent centres from which to visit admirable, 
and oftentimes to the ordinary traveller, inaccessible 
examples of English architecture. 

Hence it is not surprising that the most important of 
England’s inland watering-places of the present day, 
Harrogate, should be selected as a centre, although it is 
the first time in the history of the forty-one annual excur- 
sions of the A.A. that the town has been so honoured. 

The members of the excursion gathered at Harrogate 
on Saturday last after various vicissitudes in travel, where- 
in, particularly, some lost their luggage, and some lost 
themselves in the bewildering network of lines that makes 

travelling in Yorkshire and Lancashire a puzzle to the 
Southerner and the Cockney with his reliance upon 
A.B.C. time-tables. There seem to be no radial avenues 
hor circumferential boulevards in the planning of the 
-Yailways of Hngland’s great industrial district. 
_ Sunday as usual was taken quietly, with short excur- 
sions and walks, as individual fancy prompted, the chief 
attraction being Knaresborough, with its castle, its 
church, its bridge, and its picturesque setting, all well 
known by illustrations. Others found an excursion over 
the moors to the reservoir of the Leeds Corporation a 
different type of scenery, with lesser known architectural 
attractions than Knaresborough, in the shape of a church 
| and house, the former, Fewston, interesting from its re- 
building in 1697, clearly on the lines of an earlier medieval 
structure, of which only the lower part of the tower, of 
_ early fourteenth-century date, with a few pieces of connect- 
|) img masonry, remains. The house, Winsty Hall, is now 
_ the property of the Leeds Corporation, having been pur- 
chased as part of the estate forming the water impounding 
_?eservoir, and is, we regret to say, being allowed to fall 
into further decay and is not being preserved as it should 
be. From a date on a piece of evidently contemporary 
| glass, 1627, the house is shown to be of interesting 
antiquity, whilst its design is a delight to all who can 
appreciate English seventeenth-century architecture. 
| Originally intended to be of the usual E plan, Winsty 
| appears not to have been completed to its original design 


beyond the central projecting porch, but to have received 
further additions on a more moderate and less costly 
scale. Hence it has gained considerably in picturesque- 
ness, although it has lost something in dignity. We hope 
the Leeds Corporation will wake up to a sense of their 
responsibility as owners and take care to preserve this 
interesting and beautiful example of a moorland manor 
house. 

On Monday, the first official day of the excursion, the 
programme commenced with a visit by rail to Ripon, 
where an hour was spent by the members in freely 
wandering about. the city and sketching before meeting 
Dean FREMANTLE at the cathedral. On the way from the 
station to the city a halt was made at the picturesque but 
now disused chapel of the hospital or almshouses of St. 
Mary Magdalene, founded by Archbishop Turstin, or 
THuRSTAN, early in the twelfth century, and rebuilt by 
Dr. Hooke, Prebendary of Ripon and master of the hos- 
pital, in 1674. The chapel was altered at an earlier date 
in the Perpendicular period, and some of the woodwork 
of that time still remains. ‘There is a stone altar remain- 
ing in its original position, and on the south side is a 
smaller slab in the floor which is supposed to have been 
that of an earliér altar. 

Ripon Cathedral, though small, is one of the most 
useful that a student can visit, whether as an example of 
the historical development of English architecture or for 
its instructiveness in design. There are few buildings in 
which the treatment of the buttress as an element in com- 
position can be better studied. Some examples of these 
can be seen in the views of Ripon given in our Cathedral 
Series as published in The Architect between January 3 
and June 27, 1902. 

After a short description by Dean Fremanrun, the 
party were escorted, tourist fashion, over the cathedral 
and shown the Saxon crypt chapel, built by St. Wrurrip, 
with its curious St. Wilfrid’s needle, used for trial by 
ordeal. Although some fragments remain of the church 
built by Archbishop Opo or Archbishop Oswatp, and 
destroyed under Wini1aAM THE ConquErRor in 1070, and 
also of the succeeding building erected about 1080, the 
main lines of the present cathedral were laid down by 
Archbishop Roasr (1154-81), and followed by work under 
Archbishop pr Grey (1216-55), Archbishop JoHN 
Romanus (1286-96), with further work in the fourteenth 
century and the latter half of the fifteenth century, whilst 
the nave was rebuilt between 1490 and 1538. The three 
towers originally had spires, those on the western towers 
being 120 feet and that on the central tower still higher ; 
but this latter fell in 1660, and the two western ones were 
then taken down for fear of a like catastrophe. 

The earliest record we find respecting Ripon is about 
the middle of the seventh century, when a monastery was 
founded here by Hata, abbot of Melrose, in Scotland (the 
town at that time consisting of only thirty houses), which 
was subsequently given by Aurrep, King of Northumbria, 
to WinFrip, Archbishop of York, who not only improved 
the monastery, but by his patronage of the town very 
much increased its wealth and consequence. In the 
ninth century it was plundered and burnt by the Danes, 
and so complete was the devastation that only the remain- 
ing ruins denoted its former existence; it, however, re- 
covered so quickly as to be incorporated a royal borough 
by ALFRED THE Great in 886, but it shared in the de- 
struction which Eprep, in suppressing the insurrections 
of the Northumbrian Danes, carried through that pro- 
vince; and it had scarcely recovered from this devastation 
when it suffered from the unrelenting vengeance of 
WILLIAM THE CoNQguEROR, who, alter defeating the 
Northumbrian rebels in 1069, laid waste the country, and 
so effectually demolished this town that it remained for 
some time in ruins, and at the p&riod of the Norman 
survey it lay waste and uncultivated. The monastery, 
after its destruction by Eprmp, was rebuilt, chiefly by 
Oswatp and his successors, Archbishops of Yorx, and 
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was endowed and made collegiate by Archbishop ALDRED 
about the time of the Conquest. Profiting by a period of 
comparative tranquillity Ripon had again begun to revive, 
when it was once more exposed to the ravages of war by 
the progress of the Scots, under Robert Bruce, in the 
reign of Epwarp II., who, after exacting from the 
wretched inhabitants all that could be wrung from them, 
destroyed the town by fire. Aided by donations from the 
Archbishop of York and the neighbouring gentry, and by 
the industry of the remaining inhabitants, it so rapidly 
recovered as to be selected by Henry LV. for the residence 
of himself and his Court when driven from London by 
the Plague; and the same calamity induced the Lord 
President of York to remove his Court hither in 1604. 
In 1617 James I. passed a night here on his route from 
Scotland to London, and was presented by the Mayor with 
a gilt bowl and a pair of Ripon spurs; and it was also 
visited by his unfortunate successor, CuaRuEs I., in 1633. 
In the great civil war it was taken possession of and held 
for Parliament by the troops under command of Sir 
Tuomas ManuBvereR, who defaced and injured many of 
the monuments and ornamental parts of the church, and 
were at length defeated and driven from the town by a 
detachment of the King’s cavalry under Sir JouN 
Mauwory, of Studley. 

In the market place, a spacious square, is an obelisk 
90 feet in height, erected in 1781 by Winiiam AISLABIB, 
Esq., on the top of which are a bugle horn and a spur 
rowel, the arms of Ripon. 

After luncheon at the famous old Unicorn Inn the 
party drove to West Tanfield, the home of the historic 
Marmion family, where are the church of St. Nicholas 
and the ruined gateway of Tanfield Castle. These are 
picturesquely situated on the banks of the Yore, and form 
with the townlet a charming group. The present church 
has a nave and chancel built between 1340 and 1360, a 
western tower of 1400 to 1424, and a wide north aisle of 
about 1450, in which are the tombs of the Marmions 
and the chantries founded by Maup Marmion. Chief of 
the Tombs, remarkable for the beauty of the alabaster 
figures and for the rare example of a still existing 
‘“herse ’’ of wrought iron, is that of Sir Joon Marmion 
and EnizaBetu his wife. 

After an hour at West Tanfield the excursionists con- 
tinued their drive to Kirklington, the church at which 
consists of nave with north and south aisles, chancel, 
western tower and north and south porches. The nave has 
an Early English arcade with Early Decorated clerestory, 
and the aisles and chancel are apparently of about the 
same date. The tower is rather a fine design from its 
lofty proportion and breadth of treatment. Perpendicular 
windows have been inserted at the east end of the chancel 
and in the west wall of the tower. The church contains 
a Jacobean pulpit, two fine recumbent early fourteenth- 
century figures of a knight and lady, some thirteenth- 
century incised tomb slabs, two aumbries in the east 
wall of the chancel and a double piscina in the south 
wall; but the most remarkable monument is that of Sir 
CHARLES WaANDISFORD, who died in 1590, which bears 
some wonderfully executed heraldic shields of 
WANDESFORD — WANDESFORD. impaling FULTHORPE, 
WANDESFORD impaling Bowrs and Munsters, whilst a 
shield above the recumbent figure of Sir CHARLES bears 
the arms of WANDESFoRD, MUNSTERS, COLVILLE, 
Conyers, FunrHorre and Buanp. A curiosity hanging 
on the nave wall is a funeral helm and gauntlets, the 
helm bearing for crest ‘‘a minster proper’’ for 
MUNSTER. 

From the church the party went to Kirklington Hall, 
the residence of Mr. H. B. McCauu, the Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. This, though much 
mutilated in the eighteenth century, is an Elizabethan 
house of small size, dating between 1570 and 1574, with 
a very fine ‘‘ grand chamber,’’ which has a beautiful 
plaster ceiling and remarkably good panelling and mantle- 
piece. Next to this is another less elaborate but still 
pleasant and fully panelled room known as “‘ the lord’s 
chamber.’’ There is also, more curious than beautiful, 
a powdering room. From Kirklington the party drove 


back to Ripon and so by railway to their headquarters 
at Harrogate. 

On Tuesday morning the train was taken to Leeds, 
where the exigencies of time restricted the excursionists 
to the study of the church of St. John the Evangelist. 

St. John’s Church was consecrated by Archbishop 
NEALE, September 21, 1634, and hence is a good example 
of a Laudian church. It was built at the cost of JoHN 
Harrison, a rich merchant and Mayor of Leeds. On plan 
it consists of a nave and south aisle of equal width with 
a western tower at the end of the nave. There is no 
structural chancel, but a screen running the full width 
of the church forms a chancel and at the present day a 
morning chapel. 

Originally the pulpit stood half-way down the nave 
and the pews faced half-east and half-west, and within 
the enclosure formed by the screen was a pew backing 
on to the screen and returned round the aisle for the use 
of communicants. ; 

The church has been modified. at several periods of 
its history, the chief occasions being in 1780, when 
extensive reparations were made; at about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when Mr. Norman S#Haw ig 
credited with several alterations, including the cutting 
down in height of the pulpit, the removal of the sounding 
board, and the renewal of the east windows of nave and 
aisle. The west window of the aisle has at some time 
been altered from a Perpendicular type to a Decorated. 
This is by some supposed to have been done in 1780, but 
no architect would credit the date, and there is little doubt 
that this also belongs to the same epoch when the east 
windows received their present design, whether under 
the direction of Mr. Norman Suaw or earlier. 

Mr. Suaw is also credited with the removal of the 
cresting on the screen, which has been, however, replaced 
by Mr. TEMPLE Moore some six or seven years ago. He, 
however, has substituted for the Royal arms devices of 
a more ecclesiastical character. Mr. Moore has alse 
restored the sounding-board to its proper position ove1 
the pulpit and has paved the church with red and white 
marble squares. The pews have lost their original carved 
doors and have been lowered in height, it is said by Mr. 
Moore, by whom the present choir stalls were designed. 

Despite the alterations of 1780, of Mr. SHaw and Mr. 
Moors, the church remains a charming example of 
Carolean art. The arcade between nave and aisle with 
Pointed arches and Renaissance piers in brown stone well 
harmonises with the dark oak of pews, pulpit, screen, and 
roof. The roof, by the way, is in its setting out quite 
independent of the arcade, and appears to have been de- 
signed to suit the pattern of the plaster panelling between 
the principals. This is on reeds, and although the design 
in contiguous bays is uniform there are minor variations 
in execution which prove that they were modelled 
separately, whether im situ or not it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Although Leeds is now prominent as a manufacturing 
and commercial city, it has an interesting history. 
Anciently called Loidis, it was made a royal vill after the 
destruction of the ancient Cambodunum by CaDWALLo, 
a British prince, and Panda, King of Mercia, over the 
last of whom, on his subsequent invasion of Northumber- 
land in 655, Osweo, King of Bernicia, obtained a signal 
victory in the immediate vicinity of the town. During 
the reign of WinLIAM THE ConquErRoR, ILBERT DE Lacy 
is supposed to have erected a castle here, which was 
besieged by King StEpHEN on his route towards Scotland, 
and in which Rrowarp II. after his deposition was for 
some time confined previously to his removal to Ponte 
fract; but there are no vestiges of it, nor can the site, 
which is stated to have been on Mill Hill, be distinguished 
by any traces of its previous existence. During the civil 
war in the reign of Cuarues I. many skirmishes between 
the contending parties took place in the neighbourhood, 
and that monarch resided for some time in the town in & 
mansion supposed to have been the first in that part of 
the kingdom that was built of brick, and from the colout 
of that material called the Red Hill. 

(To be continued.) © 
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‘NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
WHILST we cannot but regret that by the decision of 
the Government we are to have no national memorial to 


King Epwarp VII., at least in the sense that it will not 
be carried out by those who profess to represent the 


nation, it is probable that the matter will be far better 


-earried out than it has any chance of being done by 
our 


official .Government. Mr. Asquiry, in short, 
realises that he and his colleagues are not the best per- 
sons to manage a national affair. 


received an in- 
a Metropolitan 


Tue Lord Mayor of Lonpoy, having 
yitation to take up the work of raising 


_memorial, has made his first step excellently well by the 


selection he has made of the representatives of London’s 


ry 


“4 


Hyde Park Corner, all have their advocates, but we fancy 
that the most generally acceptable scheme would be one 
that would combine utility with a distinctively memorial 
character to the personality of King Epwarp VII. 


THE second number of the Town Planning Review, 
which, as our readers will remember, is the Journal of the 
Department of Civic Design of the Liverpool University 
School of Architecture, not only shows no falling off 
from, but is an improvement on, the first number. The 
professors of the department are beginning to feel their 
feet and to get a grip of the new subject—for England— 
of Civic Planning. The improvement of Liverpool is 
naturally a problem to which Professor Apsumap and 
Mr. Joun A. Bropiz, Liverpool’s City Engineer, would 
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TITLE PAGE BY JOHANN GRUNINGER, OF STRASBURG, 1519. 


many-sided life who have been invited to join the com- 
mittee. Of course this committee, whilst adequately re- 
presentative, will be too large for practical work; but it is 
important at the outset that the form of the memorial 
should be discussed and determined by a thoroughly repre- 
Sentative body. Then the details can be settled by a 


_ Smaller executive committee. 


Iv is not easy to decide the question of the form of the 
memorial and to distinguish between the merits of the 


various suggestions that have been made and will be 
| made. The Crystal Palace, Buckingham Palace, St. Bar- 
_ tholomew’s Hospital, King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 


turn their attention, and accordingly the former deals 
with the remodelling of the central area and the 
latter with circumferential boulevards. Liverpool 
always strikes us with its incoherence and in- 
definiteness of plan that suggests a rabbit warren 
rather than a city and renders its geography exceedingly 
puzzling to a stranger. Therefore there is room for the 
earnest study of Professor ApsHzap and Mr. Broviz. 
Part II. of Modern Town Planning in England continues 
a review of ‘* Garden City ’’ schemes in England and 
Wales. Other articles deal with the Procedure Regula- 
tions of the Town Planning Act, schemes for the planning 
of Washington, U.S.A., Cathays Park, Cardiff, and Mr. 
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Cass GILBERT'S plan for the 


Minnesota. 


new University of 


Tue fifteenth annual report of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty records the 
acquisition of the Leigh Woods on the bank of the Avon, 
of the Coleridge Cottage at Nether Stowey, of the Morte 
Point Memorial Park, of the Goswell meadow at Windsor, 
of the marsh at Brasted Chart, of common land at Hind- 
head, of the preservation of the Cheddar Gorge and 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, and of the securing of 
rights of navigation for the public on Derwentwater, a 
truly satisfactory record and justification for the Society’s 
existence and claim to support. The objects on which 
the Society is now engaged, and for which they require 
funds, are the preservation of Borrowdale, of the pic- 
turesque sixteenth-century house at Worcester known as 


\f25| IOACHIMLVADIANI HELVETIL, 


EIVSDEM DE INSIGNIBVS FAMI¢ 
liz Vadianom ad Melchiorem fraz 


Aegloga,cuititulus. 
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BY-PATHS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Neo alone in architecture and the arts and crafts 

connected with it did the influence of the Renais- 
sance movement make felt its vital modification of the 
manner of thought and productions of designers. If 
extended to all the equipment and environment of life, 
and consequently there are many by-paths open for 
specialised investigation and exploration to the student 
of Renaissance design. 

Inasmuch as the Renaissance movement in design 
coincided in point of time with the development of print- 
ing and the multiplication of books, it is not surprising 
that a very interesting by-path is to be found in the illus- 
tration of the printed volumes, and particularly in the 
design of their title pages, with which the early printers 
loved to adorn their productions. 

A charming compilation* by Professor Dr. J. vy. 
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TITLE PAGE BY JOHANNES SINGRENIUS, OF VIENNA, 1517. 


the Commandery, of the 
ditch. 


Geffery almshouses at Shore- 


WE noted some weeks ago the discoveries that had 
been made of the original foundations of twelfth-century 
work at Cholsey Church, Berks, and in a letter to the 
Times Mr. F. J. Coun describes further excavations which 


have led to the discovery of ‘‘ the almost complete founda- | 


tions of the south transeptal apse,’’ from which he de- 
duces the possibility ‘‘ that the church might have 
originally terminated in three parallel apses.’’ 


This is | 


a type of plan that one might almost term normal in | 


twelfth-century Western Christendom, but not very often | 


found in evidence in England, and therefore this example 
at Cholsey is of particular interest. 


| gart: Fritz Lehmann Verlag. 


PruuGK-Harttune, recently published, gives 102 illus- 
trations of sixteenth-century German title-pages, two ot 
which, by the courtesy of the publishers, we are able to 
reproduce, 

Not only as examples of skilful and artistic wood- 
cuts, but as specimens of the draughtsmanship and design 
of some of the best artists of Germany in the sixteenth 
century, including such masters as Houprin, DURER, 
Cranacu, and Buraxarr, these accessories of Renaissance 
book-making take high place. There are in these title- 
pages, some quaint, some refined, a wealth of invention 


Jahrhundert.” 
(Stutt- 


* «Rahmen Deutscher Buchtitel im 16. 
Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. J. V. Pflugk-Harttung. 
10 marks.) 
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and, often, a keen sense of decorative effect that will 
give pleasure to the appreciative and suggestion to the 
designer. 

| Mythology, symbolism, heraldry, applied and abstract 
ornament are all pressed into service to furnish motifs for 
‘the remarkable variety of design to be found in the 102 
illustrations selected by Dr. v. Pruucx-Hartruna as 
‘examples of the productions of sixteenth-century German 
printers, ANTONIUS KOoBERGER, JOHANN GRUNENEERG, and 
‘others. Needless to say, many of the title-pages before 
‘us are reproduced from the books of Erasmus and Martin 
‘LUTHER. 


/ ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


By Our Sprcrat RepresENTATIVE. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Tuesday, July 26. 


Iffley. 
ee, CHURCH was reached by steam launch. As Mr. 

Harold Brakspear, who gave the description, remarked, 
the church is well known to all students of architectural his- 
tory, and there is not very much to tell about it, as its history 
‘is best written in the building itself. The church is without 
aisles or transepts and consists of a nave, a central tower, 
and a chancel of two bays. The right of presentation to the 
living was given to Kenilworth Priory in 1160, and it is 
supposed the church was constructed shortly after. It is 
sometimes asserted that the original chancel ended in an apse ; 
but with this view Mr. Brakspear said he could not agree. 
‘The principal evidence adduced is the existence of a round- 
headed opening at the back of the existing thirteenth-century 
sedilia, but this Mr. Brakspear thought was probably only a 
barrow hole. In the thirteenth century the Norman chancel 
was prolonged by one bay containing sedilia, a piscina and 
aumbrey. The light and simple vaulting of this addition 
makes a striking contrast with the elaborate work of the 
Norman roof. The next work was consequent on the demand 
for better light in the chancel; it was met by introducing 
Decorated windows of anearly type. Thesame thing occurred 
later when Perpendicular windows were inserted in the 
deeply splayed Norman openings under the central tower in 
the nave. The only original windows left intact are those at 
‘the west end on either side of the font. But the ghosts of 
Norman work are everywhere to be seen. Much of it is un- 
finished ; there are square blocks of stone still without their 
carving and jambs left perfectly plain. There is, however, a 
profusion of Norman carving. An unusual feature is the 
four columns of black marble introduced in the arches sup- 
porting the tower. 

The font is of the same black marble. A similar font is 
to be found at Winchester and at one or two other places. 
The glass in some of the nave windows is partly original. The 
big circular window, with its elaborate Norman carving, in 

the west wall was considerably restored in 1860, when an in- 
serted Perpendicular window was taken out. Mr. Brakspear 
| ated as a curious point in construction that the staircase 
to the low central Norman tower has walls of. not more than 
nine inches in thickness. There are two consecration crosses 
on the walls. The west door at Iffley with its six super-im- 
posed orders is famous. Four of the arches are ornamented 
with the chevron and the other two have no caps, only a 
| curious beak-head moulding. The so-called zodiacal signs in 
the hood-mould over were apparently introduced from memory 
by a carver who had seen the signs elsewhere and was unaware 
of their meaning. The south door is somewhat less elaborate. 
It is in a state of extraordinary preservation. This may be 
due either, as Mr. Brakspear maintained, to the fact that till 
1820 it was protected by a porch or to a fairly recent restora- 
tion. 
The Vicar mentioned that he had got into touch with the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings in connec- 
tion with some projected work at the church, as he regarded 
the building as a national rather than a local one. 


Abingdon Abbey. 
‘The journey from Iffley to Abingdon was made by steamer. 
In the latter town there were four things to be visited—viz. 
_the abbey, the grammar school and council chamber, Christ’s 
Hospital, and St. Helen’s Church. All that remains of the 
abbey is the gateway, which faces the market-place, with its 
_groined vaulting; the two-storeyed half-timbered dormitory ; 
_and the thirteenth-century crypt, with a camera over ; situated 
at the end of the dormitory block. Mr. St. John Hope said 
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that about the seventh century the site was occupied by a 
great abbey, the original arrangement of which is fully 
recorded in the contemporary chronicles. The abbey con- 
sisted of a large oratory or chapel about which were grouped 
the series of small houses, one for each monk. This arrange- 
ment was typical of many abbeys when first established in 
this country. There are also detailed accounts of the im- 
portant monastery which succeeded it and of which so little 
now remains. The church was no less than 450 feet long and 
had three towers. A visitor to it in the fifteenth century put 
down a lot of particulars concerning the dimensions. The 
buildings of a monastic establishment might be divided, said 
Mr. Hope, into three classes—(1) those grouped round the 
cloister, (2) the infirmary, and (3) the buildings devoted to 
hospitality. It is the latter which formed the most im- 
portant parts of the existing remains. In the dispensing of 
hospitality the cellarer played an important part, being in 
charge of one of the sides of the western cloister where the 
poorer class of guests were entertained. The poorest of all 
were accommodated in a separate building, which has been 
called by the late Mr. Micklethwaite ‘‘ The Tramps’ Guest 
House.’’ The crypt in which the party assembled was, in 
the opinion of Mr. Hope, a part of the latter building. Its 
basement was something in the nature of a living room, as it 
was provided with a fireplace, the chimney shaft of which goes 
up the wall of the room above for a certain height and then 
ends inaslit. The crypt or basement might conceivably have 
been used as the cellarer’s office or chequer, where he kept his 
accounts by means of an elaborate system of counters arranged 
in units on a checkboard. The room above Mr. Hope believed 
to have been another living-room, perhaps for the abbot. Its 
fireplace he considered to be one of the finest early fireplaces 
inthe country. The big projecting hood has disappeared, and 
it is an open question whether it was of solid stone or whether 
it had a timber frame filled in with plaster. No less interest- 
ing than this building is the dormitory adjoining it with its 
continuous open gallery running the whole length of the block 
on the north side. This long building is remarkable for the 
scrupulous condition of cleanliness in which it is kept. On 
the upper floor there are a couple of cases of fossils. It may 
be regarded by the local authorities as a possible museum. 


Christ's Hospital. 


The various hospital buildings may be said to form three 
sides of a quadrangle with the church of St. Helen’s making 
the fourth side. The main row of almshouses forms a pic- 
turesque brick and timber structure, the long straight front 
of which is charmingly broken about the centre by a projecting 
porch and a fine lantern over the trustees’ room. The hospital 
was administered by the Guild of the Holy Cross, who main- 
tained Abingdon Bridge and another one. The date of the: 
constitution of this guild is uncertain. They were in exist- 
ence in the reign of Edward III., and received a charter in 
1441 from Henry VI. The Long Alley almshouses were built 
in 1446 for thirteen men and women. Two priests were 
appointed at an allowance of 1d. a week to sing Mass daily at 
St. Helen’s. Henry VIII. granted leave for the guild to hold 
a yearly fair on the Feast of St. Andrew. In 1547 the guild 
was dissolved by Edward VI. and their possessions were con- 
fiscated. The hospital was refounded sixteen years later, 
when various alterations were made. Mr. H. Redfern, 
F.R.1.B.A., who explained the hospital’s history to the party, 
suggested the present hall or guild room was made or, at 
any rate, remodelled at that time. He was uncertain whether 
the cloister woodwork is of the same period or whether it is 
part of the original structure. In either case it makes an 
interesting comparison with the open gallery of the abbey 
dormitory to which allusion is made above. Pepys visited the 
building in 1668 and was much impressed by the structure 
itself, the portraits of the founders, and the books. On 
leaving he tried to give 2s. 6d. to the inmates, but as they 
would not take it he put the money in the box—which box is 
still in the hall. 

St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon. 


This church possesses the uncommon characteristic that it 
is broader than it is‘long; this is due to the fact that it con- 
sists of five parallel aisles. The oldest parts of the church 
are the tower and the northernmost aisle (called the Jesus 
aisle) which date from the thirteenth century. The adjacent 
aisle of Our Lady followed next, the roof of which was 
erected in 1390; then the present centre aisle dedicated to 
St. Helen. The two aisles to the south—viz. St. Katherine 
and the Holy Cross—were built to meet the demand for more 
accommodation caused by the suppression of the abbey about 
1530. The spire which was erected over the tower in the 
fifteenth century was rebuilt in the time of Charles I. This 
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work is said to have been done by Christopher Kempster, clerk 
of works at St. Paul’s Cathedral under Wren, who also rebuilt 
the spire of his native Burford. The spire was again taken 
down and rebuilt in 1886. 

Sutton Courtenay. 

The first place visited in this village was described in the 
programme as ‘‘ The Norman Hall.”’ The most interesting 
part of this building is a late twelfth-century structure with 
a very rich doorway, c. 1200, a Tudor fireplace, and an in- 
serted screen which was originally either in the hall or the 
chapel. Mr. Harold Brakspear, Mr. C. Lynam, and Mr. 
Hope were all of opinion that it served asa chapel. The chief 
reasons for this view are the arrangement of the windows, the 
placing of north and south doors directly facing each other, 
and the isolation of the building. The owner, however, was 
convinced that the building had served as a hall. 

The first three stages of the western tower of Sutton 
Courtenay Church belong to the twelfth century, and the 
fourth to the fourteenth century. The chancel, with its small 
lancet slits, is thirteenth century. The nave is fourteenth 
century, as were also the aisles, though the latter were after- 
wards widened and raised, the original small windows being 
taken down and inserted in the nave clerestory. On the north 
wall there are the remains of a tempera painting of St. George 
and the Dragon. The furniture includes a fifteenth-century 
rood-screen and parclose screens in the aisles. The south 
porch was erected in brick about the reign of Henry VIII., 
with a half-timber parvise over. It protects a fine doorway 
and a holy water stoup of Purbeck marble. 

Sutton Courtenay manor house is a very complete example 
of a fourteenth-century house. The hall, with its original 
open-timber roof, runs through two storeys and is flanked on 
either side by apartments on two floors. The kitchen offices 
were later removed from the south end of the hall to the back. 
The withdrawing-room and solar on the north remain. Mr. 
Hope gave an explanation of the general arrangement in 
medieval times of manor houses. 


Wednesday, July 27. 
Broughton. 

The church at Broughton (twenty miles north of Oxford) is 
an interesting one and a beautiful one; but as Mr. Hope, who 
described it, remarked, there is not very much of an archi- 
tectural story to be made out of it, as the structure has the 
characteristic, somewhat unusual in this district, of being 
practically all of one date. The tower with its spire, the nave, 
the chancel with its stone screen, the south aisle (there is not 
an aisle on the north), and most of the windows are all of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The principal excep- 
tions are the nave clerestory, the large window in the south 
wall of the south aisle, and the introduction of a clerestory in 
the same wall, somewhat earlier than that in the nave, and the 
roof of the nave which was put up in 1684. At the time the 
church was built the owner of the adjacent mansion was Sir 
John Broughton. He is responsible for the erection of the 
south aisle, which became practically the family chapel. He 
died in 1306 and was buried here in the multi-coloured recess 
in the south wall. Between the aisle and chancel is an altar 
tomb with an effigy of aknight onit. This is original, though 
together with the other monuments it has been badly scraped 
and restored. Like the earlier figure in the south wall, he is 
in armour. In the chancel there is an elaborate altar tomb of 
Sir Thomas Wykeham and Elizabeth, his wife. He was the 
great-nephew of William of Wykeham, and received from him 
Broughton Castle, which had been purchased by the Bishop 
from its first owners. The tomb necessitated the south chancel 
wall being broken into and a recess with an elaborate canopy 
made. It was through this lady that the castle came into the 
possession of the Fiennes family. The front of her tomb was 
partly destroyed for the purpose of placing the husband’s 
alongside. The head-dress, with its jewelled ornaments, is 
interesting. Round her neck is the Collar of S.s., while 
round his is a collar of suns and roses. Mr. Hope explained 
that the Collar of S.s was a Lancastrian order, and that the 
“‘S.’’ was the initial letter of “ Souverain,’’ the favourite 
motto of King Henry IV. This had, he said, been often 
guessed at, but he was fortunate enough to find in the Record 
Office a half-burnt bill for making a certain number of collars 
formed of letters of S, each pounced with the word 
“* Soverayne.’’ Another altar tomb is the double one of 
William Fiennes, first Viscount Saye and Sele (nicknamed 
“Old Subtility ’’), who died in 1662, and his wife. Its upper 
part consists of two black slabs. The elaborate sedilia have heen 
practically reconstructed with fragments. One of the sights of 
the church is the stone screen. The plainness of the stonework 


on its western face below the arcade is accounted for by the fae 
that an altar stood in front on each side. The arcade was no 
quite as open as at present, as may be concluded from the fae 
that in between the stone uprights there appear the stumps 0 
the holes of an iron grate. The font is of Norman date wit] 
a cable moulding, and presumably came from the eleventh 
century church that once stood on the site. There are tw 
good brasses at the east end of the south aisle dated 1414 an 
1666, and not far away a mural monument to two Fienne 
who died ininfancy. The paintings on the walls were deface 
about the reign of Elizabeth by placing over them texts fron 
Scripture. 

In the chancel there was a painting showing the Annun 
ciation and the Coronation of the Virgin, of which the follow 
ing legend remains, ‘‘ Leuedye for yi joyes fyve led me y 
way of clen [e, life].’” Over the chancel arch there was at on 
time a large painting of the Doom; this was destroyed by ; 
former rector. In 1846 works of reparation were carried out 
and a very detailed account was made as to what was done ¢ 
the monuments. At the same time casts were taken of th 
heads of four of the effigies before they were touched. They ar 
now shown in a case and show a considerable amount of vitalit 
and characterisation. The then vicar, who made the account 
wrote, ‘‘ Restoration is destruction. A monument restored i 
a monument destroyed.’’ On the outside the eye is attracte 
by the fine west tower with its broach spire and door beloy 
showing the ball-flower; the water spouts carrying the rain 
from the roof and projecting sufficiently away from the wal 
to send the water beyond the foundations; a curious windoy 
over the sedilia, which is practically divided into two by ; 
heavy centre mullion in the double triangle in the windoy 
head of the south aisle. 


Broughton Castle. 


Entrance to the castle was gained by crossing the wide moa 
surrounding it. For further defence there was a gatehous 
which stands at some distance from the castle. Here Mr. Hop: 
delivered the initial part of his description. This gatehousi 
belonged, he said, to the same date as the main structure 0 
the church and of the house itself, with the exception of th 
inner wall facing the house, which was a century later. Thi 
might have been due to the arch tumbling out, or other cause 
When rebuilt it was given an extra thickness. The plan i 
somewhat unusual, as there were doors originally in th 
middle as well as in the outer arch. The gatehouse wa 
approached by a bridge, part of which drew up in the manne 
of adrawbridge. The original site of the house was only hat 
the size of what it is now, as is shown by the way in which thi 
buildings sit upon it, and also by the remains of the battle 
mented wall which starts from the gatehouse. The presen 
moated enclosure probably surrounded first the Saxon home 
stead, secondly the more permanent buildings which replace 
it, and lastly the present house as set out by the De Broughton; 
about 1300. A century later the property was acquired by 
William of Wykeham, who left it to his great-nephew Sit 
Thomas Wykeham. This owner was granted permission t 
crenellate. The moat must have flowed right up to the hous 
on the east side, as the walls are of no height and evidentl; 
rose sheer above the water. On the east side of the gatehous 
there is a block of stable buildings which is also part of thi 
additions by Sir Thomas Wykeham. The house used to bi 
enclosed by another wall, which has since been cleared away. 

The chief point of interest, said Mr. Hope, when the party 
came to a halt facing the main front, was the curious way it 
which the fourteenth-century house was made in the sixteenth 
century into a symmetrical building. The walls of the greal 
hall are for the entire length fourteenth-century work. The 
Elizabethan work was carried out by the Fiennes in the seconé 
half of the sixteenth century. On the south front it includes 
the oriel window over the middle buttress, the two bay windows 
of six lights each (one of these bays is a sham, as it is really 
the entrance), the third storey, and the kitchen block. Amn 
unfortunate feature of the Elizabethan period, said Mr. Hope, 
was their desire for symmetry as opposed to nice irregularity, 
The important fact to remember in connection with the im 
terior of the house is, said Mr. Hope, that two-thirds of it is 
fourteenth-century work, and the rest dates from 1554. The 
hall was not originally cut into two by a ceiling; at the time 
of its erection it was open to the roof. The entrance was pre: 
sumably through a door on the site of the existing window and 
under the gallery at the west end of the hall. Beyond the west 
wall was the original buttery and pantry, which is now used 
as a boudoir, and beyond that again stood the kitchen and 
offices, which, like the gallery, have been entirely swept away- 
At the east end of the hall was the customary dais with a 
withdrawing-room at the back approached by a remarkable 
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‘yaulted cloister. Owing to the subsequent alterations, most 
especially in the re-erection of the kitchen in this part of the 
jhouse, it is a matter of speculation as to how the first kitchen 
block was arranged. The customary fourteenth-century dis- 
position of a domestic building was here carried out on an 
‘unusually large scale. The chapel was attached to the main 
block at its north-east corner, and a corresponding block existed 
‘to the south-east of the hall. 

' he Elizabethan alterations rendered the plan a sym- 
metrical one. They, among other things, brought the kitchen 
from the west end to the south-east corner, where they were 
compelled to abandon the usual square plan owing to the pre- 
sence of the moat. On the site of the fourteenth-century 
kitchen a two-storeyed building with fine plaster ceilings was 
erected. The story of the buildings may therefore be traced 
from the time of their erection by Sir Thomas Broughton, 
‘through the alterations made by Sir Thomas Wykeham, and 
later by the Fiennes in 1534. Since that time no important 
changes have been made in the house, with the exception of 
the insertion of a fine plaster ceiling in one of the upper rooms 
in 1599. The present tenant, Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox, 
has been at considerable pains to do his best by the buildings. 


Bloxham Church. 
Although this village never played a prominent part in 
the history of Oxfordshire it possesses an imposing church. 
The most conspicuous feature of it is the tower and spire, 
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fine set of heads as corbels. The design of the clerestory 
windows is very effective. In place of a south transept there 
is the Milcombe Chapel, belonging to the Thorneycroft family 
of Milcombe ; the design of its bases and caps on plan should 
be noted. The font is a good Perpendicularone witha Jacobean 
cover. In the south aisle there is a remarkable alms-chest 
formed out of a single tree trunk. The heavy lid, which is 
from a different piece of wood, is fastened by seven locks. A 
second and larger chest, though not nearly so well protected, 
is under the west tower. In the south aisle there is a curious 
doorway or window leading from the priest’s chamber over 
the porch into the church. This porch shows good Early 
English work in its lower storey and there are two Perpen- 
dicular rooms above. The interior of the church retains 
various remains of frescoes, including a portion of a St. 
Christopher over the north doorway, part of a ‘‘ Doom”? over 
the chancel arch, and a fresco between the south windows of the 
Milcombe chapel. There are also parts of the old rood-screen 
with original paintings of the Evangelists on the lower panels. 
The party after inspecting the interior made a tour round the 
church on the outside. Mr. Allfrey drew particular attention 
to the grouping of the tower and spire, which rises to a height 
of 198 feet, the arrangement of the pinnacles with the octagon 
at the base of the spire being extremely happy. <A Sanctus 
bell was provided over the west end of the Milcombe chapel 
and another over the chancel. On the outside there are several 
figures or parts of figures, especially noteworthy being the band 
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which is one of a triangle of church spires characterised thus 
locally :— 

Bloxham for Length, 

Adderbury for Strength, 

King’s Sutton for Beauty. 


Except that the lines might be construed as giving a monopoly 
of beauty to King’s Sutton they may be taken as apt. Mr. 
_E. W. Allfrey, who acted as leader, thought that the original 
church dated from about 1160. Of this very little remains, 

the principal existing parts being a portion of the south 
‘doorway, the very fine mouldings of the south windows in the 
‘chancel, and a small doorway on the north side of the chancel 
leading into a vestry. The church was apparently rebuilt 
‘about 1220. Of this the nave arcades remain, the south arcade 
with its traces of colour being a little later. The south chancel 
windows are Decorated ; it appears as if the Norman windows 

were used up in their construction. The north transept is 
Decorated with a very fine Perpendicular east window. Mr. 
Allfrey also drew attention to the extremely beautiful shaft 
_and capital dividing this transept from the north aisle. It 
) seemed, he said, as if here, as at the neighbouring Adderbury, 
_the carvers had concentrated their ornament on to that shaft. 
At Adderbury, however, there are two such elaborate capitals, 
one on the west side of each transept. Both aisles with their 
timber roofs are Decorated additions; the south aisle has a 
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of figures round the north aisle. “Over the west doorway is a 
sculptured representation of the Last Judgment, showing the 
twelve Apostles and Christ. 


Adderbury Church. 


For the best first impression of this church the visitor 
should follow the churchyard path leading to the priest’s door 
on the south side of the chancel. This enables the grandeur 
of the fifteenth-century chancel windows to be adequately seen, 
and on entering the building the first object that attracts the 
eye is the rood-screen with its spacious loft. The latter may 
not be entirely original and it may be unwise to accept 1m- 
plicitly the common belief that the chancel was erected by 
William of Wykeham. Nevertheless the effect of both these 
outstanding features is so pleasing that it seems ungrateful to 
insist on absolute certainty. The oldest parts of the church 
are Early English. Mr. Allfrey suggested that when a Per- 
pendicular clerestory was added to the Karly English nave 
arcades they raised and rebuilt the still existing Decorated 
roof, which is carried on carved corbels. A curious feature 
of the clerestory windows is that they were continued across 
the two transepts at apparently a later date than the others 
in the nave. There are two recesses in the aisle walls which 
were probably tombs. There are two beautiful slender shafts 
leading from the transepts into the aisles ; that on the south 
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-has a carved cap representing four knights with arms inter- 
twined, that on the north shows four ladies. On the south 
‘side of the chancel is a well-worn staircase leading to the 
rood-loft. The lower part of the screen up to the vaulting is 
original. The chancel is, as already mentioned, usually 
attributed to William of Wykeham. It is certainly an ex- 
ceedingly fine piece of Perpendicular work. The design of the 
fine windows is credited to Sir G. Scott, who had to proceed 
without any clue as to the original tracery. Mr. St. John 
Hope doubted-whether the chancel could be attributed to the 
great Bishop, in spite of the fact that if bears his arms, inas- 
much as he died in 1404, which was some time before the 
‘Collar of ‘S.s’’’ carved on one of the corbel figures came 
into general use. The exterior of the building shows some 
notable carving on the two sides under the aisle parapets. 
The thirteenth-century tower and spire compares for beauty, 
at any rate, rather badly with Bloxham and King’s Sutton. 
The north porch has a priest chamber over and in it is the 
unusual feature of a window facing east. Close to the church 
is the tithe-barn, c. 1380, now used as a gentleman’s stables. 
(To be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CARVED CABINET. 

HIS front, by Mr. Marx Roasrs, of a corner cabinet 
in oak, shown recently at Carpenters’ Hall, was 
previously at the Grafton Galleries Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition. The head in the centre was adapted from a plaster 
study shown some few years ago at the Royal Academy. 
The sculptor thinks the door has not framing enough, and 
will probably re-arrange it in making that correction. The 
rather violent grain of the wood has been objected to by 
some critics, but it is open to question whether that is not 
in some respects to the advantage of the work, and in 

any case it will become less apparent with age. 


CLOCK CASE IN CHESTNUT WOOD. 
HE clockcase is intended to form carved decoration in 
the panel over a chimneypiece, and is made in chest- 
nut wood as giving a grain like oak without the strong 
markings that would interfere with the delicacy of rather 
small detail. The inscription surrounding is from the 
Vulgate, “‘ This is the day which the Lorp hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.’’ Day and night are 
suggested by the sunburst and stars, with time,.the serpent 
of eternity, youth, age, and death round the dial. It was 
shown at the recent exhibition at Carpenters’ Hall, and at 
a previous competition, though then unfinished, gained 
the gold medal of the Carpenters’ Company. It is the 
work of Mr. Marx Roasrs. 


FAWLEY CHURCH, BERKS., WEST WINDOW. 

Ae some miles from Wantage at Fawley is a pretty 

little modern church designed by Srreer, replacing 
an old church which became ruinous. Our illustration of 
the design for the glass in the west window is taken from 
the water-colour sketch by Mr. Arruur A. Orr in this 
year’s Academy, the subjects in the principal panels being 
‘“The Madonna,’’ ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd,’’ while a smaller series of panels at the 
base contain angel figures of Justice, Honour, Truth, and 
Power. The figures were simple both in colour and 
treatment, each figure having two tones of the same 
colour only, and the whole of the groups were placed on 
the palest of Norman slab glass. Two of the cartoons 
were exhibited last January at the Arts and Crafts New 
Gallery. 


WINDOWS AT THE VISITATION CONVENT, HARROW. 

f bree two small windows were designed for the 

cloisters of the Visitation Convent, Harrow, and 

represent the first manifestation of the Sacred Heart to 

Lonatus, the centurion, and the apparition of the Sacred 
Heart to Blessed Marncarer Mary. 

The illustration is from the water-colour design in the 

Academy of this year. One cartoon was also exhibited 
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in this year’s Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the New 
Gallery. | 

Both these windows and that at Fawley were carried 
out throughout by Mr. Arruur A. Orr, of Harrow, and 
under his supervision, in the glass studios of Mr. ArrHuR 
J. Drx, of Gower Street. 


NO. 41 HARLEY STREET, W. 
HIS house was erected by Messrs. James Smit & 
Sons, builders, of South Norwood, from the designs 
of Mr. W. Henry Wuiret, F.R.1.B.A., of No. 144 Cavem 
dish Place, W. The plan was carefully adapted to 4 
limited site, and contains several fine reception rooms, 
nine bed and dressing rooms, two bath rooms, and a full 
complement of servants’ offices and service lift. The 
elevation is in Portland stone with green Westmoreland 
slates for the roof. The illustration is from a drawing 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1908. 


NO. 14 UPPER WIMPOLE STREET, W. 

IF\HIS house was erected by Messrs. E. Lawrance & 

Sons, builders, of Wharf Road, City Road, N., from 
the designs of Mr. W. Henry Wuirs, F.R.I.B.A., of No. 
144 Cavendish Place, W. The site is somewhat unique for 
a town house, having a considerable frontage and little 
depth, but the plans provide for all the usual accommoda- 
tion of the terrace type of house, without the usual stair- 
case of many flights. There are three reception rooms and 
a good panelled hall on the ground floor, seven bedrooms 
and three bath rooms over. The elevation is faced with 
T.L.B. cherry-red bricks and Portland stone dressings, 
and iron casement windows with green shutters. The 
roof is covered with red sand-faced tiles. The illustration 


is from a drawing exhibited in the Royal Academy in 


1908. 


Tue Society of Architects recently sent a congratulatory 
address to His Majesty King George V. on His Majesty’s 
accession to the throne, and the following reply has been 
received from Mr. Winston 8. Churchill :—‘‘ Sir,—I am 
commanded by the King to convey to you hereby His Majesty’s 
thanks for the loyal and dutiful address of the President, 
Council and Members of the Society of Architects, expressing 
their congratulation on His Majesty’s accession to the 
throne. His Majesty has expressed pleasure at the beauty 
of the Society’s address.”’ 


Mr. Epwarp Rosert Rosson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.8.1, 
being now free from all public appointments (except that of 
architect to the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours), 
has taken as junior partner Mr. Joseph Harold Gott. The 
practice will henceforth be continued under the title of E. R. 
Robson & Gott, at Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


AT a meeting last week of the Gelligaer Urban District 
Council, at Hengoed, a letter was read from the Local 
Government Board stating that they would arrange for a 
local inquiry into the application of the Council for sane- 
tion to borrow 110,000/. for constructing a sewer and sewage 
disposal works. The Council also considered the architect’s 
amended estimate of the cost of the isolation hospital, and a 
resolution was passed that the Council apply for sanction 
to borrow the necessary money for the erection of the hos- 
pital, which will cost over 10,0001. . 

Mr. H. 8. Gamuny, A.R.S.A., sculptor, Edinburgh, has 
prepared a model of the memorial to be erected in Hast 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, to Mr. J. B. Dunlop, 
the inventor of the pneumatic tyre. The memorial will stand 
upon a raised platform architecturally treated with flights 
of steps leading down on either side to form an enclosing 
crescent. It will be surmounted by a classic female figure 
seated on the globe, her right arm resting on an ornamenta 
motor wheel, emblematic of its universal use over the world. 
Speed is indicated by a figure of Mercury held in the left 
hand. Round the base are four cupids supporting wreaths. 
The plinth will also have an alto-relievo head of Mr. Dunlop, 
with an inscription plate below. The sculpture work will be 
in bronze, and the architectural work in specially selected 
freestone. The memorial is estimated to cost 3,000I. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
XIV.—LARGE COLD STORES. 


NOTHER cold-storage plant, much about the same size 
as that described in the last article, is illustrated in 

g. 42. The installation is owned by the Imperial Food 
supplies, and is located in the basement of the Midland 
tailway Company’s warehouse at Liverpool. It is used for 
he storage of meat and all sorts of perishable foods, and 
enable the plant to deal with every species of provisions and 
very kind of temperature, four different cold rooms have 
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drawing) are the corresponding atmospheric condensers. The 
four cold rooms have been formed by insulating inside the 
walls of the vault and adapting the divisions to suit both 
existing arrangements and the requirements of the trade. 
In the middle is a large air-cooler, consisting of a separate 
chamber 21 feet by 7 feet by 8 feet high, connected to each 
of the various rooms by delivery and suction ducts, to which 
suitable slides have been fitted in order to insure proper 
regulation. There is also a small room allotted to the various 
pumps and their driving motors, and communication with the 
loading stage and the outside is effected by a stairway for 
passengers and a hoist for goods. 

Turning to the individual details, the cold rooms, 45,000 
cubic feet in total capacity, are insulated with granulated 
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Fic. 42.—SULPHUR DIOXIDE FREEZING PLANT AND COLD STORES. 


veen built. One of these can be used either as a freezing or 
is a chill room by suitable regulation; two are chill rooms, 
ind the fourth is for freezing alone. 

| It will be noticed that since the rooms had to be shaped to 
suit the existing vaults all idea of an ideal insulated cube had 
© be foregone. The machinery, however, has a separate 
‘partment, between which and the cold rooms there is a thick 
wiek wall, and this, at least, is a step in the right direction. 
Che other parts of the plant, too, are well designed, and, as 
ar as the limits of the location permit, it is on the whole 
of a most practical nature. 

| The general scheme will be seen at a glance by reference 
* the figure. In one corner are the two compressors, direct 
driven by motors, and outside the building (not shown in the 
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cork, 9 inches in thickness. On the floors it has been laid 
on the asphalte foundation between 9-inch battens and 
sheeted in with 2-inch T. and G. flooring, while on the walls 
there is first a l-inch air space, then two layers of 3-inch 
T. and G. boarding, with waterproof insulation paper 
between, and finally the 9 inches of cork sheeted in with 1-inch 
T. and G. boards, which are painted with three coats of white 
paint and finished with hard enamel. No air space has been 
provided on the ceilings, but otherwise the insulation there 
is the same as that applied to the walls. The interior height, 
owing to the irregularities of the vaults, is a variable quantity, 
but on the average is in the neighbourhood of 9 feet. 

The gas used in the refrigerating machines, which are by 
Messrs. Borsig & Co., is sulphur dioxide. Electric motors, 
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running normally at 490 r.p.m., drive the two compressors 
by belts, and to meet varying loads special speed regulators 
have been fixed in the electrical circuit to drive the motors 
at anything from 250 to 600 r.p.m. The compressors them- 
selves, each capable of producing fifteen tons refrigeration 
in twenty-four hours, have the advantages peculiar to the 
use of sulphur dioxide—that 1s to say, they areself-lubricating 
as far as the pistons and cylinders are concerned, and deliver 
the gas to the condensers at the extremely low pressure of 
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40 lbs. per square inch. The system is accordingly perfectly 
safe and singularly free from leaks. It is also simplified by 
the elimination of the oil separator. 

Lap-welded tubing of 14 inch internal diameter is used 
to form the two condensers, each of which is 12 feet long by 
11 feet 6 inches in height, and water, taken from the mains 
as required, is circulated over the tiers of piping by one of 
the centrifugal pumps shown. The remaining unit of the 
system—the evaporator—is formed by the two air-coolers, 
which are contained in separate compartments of the air- 
cooling chamber. Both are made up from coils of 14-inch 
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| lap-welded tubing, arranged in stacks and connected dite, 
to the suction of the compressors, and either may be use 
without the other. The cooling, since low temperatures a) 
necessary, is on the wet system, and consequently two centr 
fugal pumps have been provided, one for each cooler, by meaz 
of which the brine is sucked from the collecting tank (12 inch 
deep) beneath the coils and hoisted to the top for re-distriky 
tion. Air is passed through the apparatus by a 48-ine 
Blackman fan capable of delivering some 17,500 cubic fe 
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of air per minute, and the distribution and collection to an 
from the rooms are effected by suitable trunking. 

The ducts as usual are‘tapered as they recede from thi 
cooler, the actual area being 10 square feet near the coole 
and 2 square feet at the most distant point. | 

To lower the goods from the receiving house above th 
vaults an hydraulic lift has been fitted, capable of taking é 
load of 30 cwt. It delivers at its lower end into an air lock 
from which the various cold rooms open, and close beside 1 
is an ‘“‘ Avery’ platform weighing machine. This, need 
less to say, is a most essential part of any large stores, as b} 
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bs agency all goods entering and leaving can be carefully 


hecked. Another important point is the lighting, which 
ust be efficient and well distributed. In this case it 1s sup- 
jlied by forty-five 16 c.p. electric glow lamps. 

So much for the actual arrangement of the plant. As far 
s its general design is concerned, very little pertinent criti- 
ism can be offered. The arrangement could, of course, have 
een very much improved had the builders been unfettered 
'y any limitations ; but the fact of the building being already 
n existence was a great drawback to correct design, and under 
he circumstances the plant is as well arranged as it could 
e. The insulation is very efficient, and, indeed, had 
economy in outlay been a consideration, might have been re- 
‘uced, but otherwise everything is laid down so as to give 
he maximum return for the minimum expenditure. 

Many changes would, of course, take place if the same plant 
vere to be erected in a building specially constructed. Then 
wo storeys could be used, and two cold rooms might be placed 

neach. The rooms would also be made square, and the air- 
ooler would be so situated that each room was readily acces- 
ible with the minimum amount of trunking. At present, 
s will be obvious by reference to the illustration, the scheme 
£ trunking is most elaborate and costly. There are so many 
ends and such a length of ducts that the expense of construc- 
jon must have been excessive to a degree. But under the 
ireumstances it was the only method open of reaching all the 
-eoms conveniently, and consequently had to be carried out, 
egardless of expenditure. 
| The two stores, which we have just described, are, although 
-arge compared with the thousands of small plants which 
‘wre running, actually quite small beside some of the huge 
varehouses that have been erected. Such plants are found 
‘nore frequently in America than here, but one or two in this 
ountry come very near to the front rank. The biggest we 
rave is that owned by the International Cold Storage and 
jairage Company, Ltd., Southampton, which has a total 
iet storage earning capacity of 2,262,000 feet, and will hold 
\,000 quarters of beef and 160,000 carcases of mutton, leaving 
ver 1,450,000 cubic feet for .miscellaneous goods, such as 
mutter, fish, game, poultry, eggs, fruit, &c. This large 
‘apacity is distributed over fifty-six rooms, which are con- 
‘ained in a building of Hennebique ferro-concrete, and cooled 
xy the direct expansion of ammonia, applied to one floor by 
\ir circulation from a separate chamber and to three others 
oy piping in the rooms themselves. The remaining storey 
‘at the top of the building) is used for receiving and sorting. 
The four compressors are of the vertical type by Messrs. 
4. §. Sterne & Co., and are driven direct by horizontal steam 
mgines. Hach is capable of producing 60 tons refrigeration in 
iwenty-four hours, and all four, as illustrated in fig. 43, are 
contained in one well-designed apartment in which are also 
ocated the electric generating sets for lighting the building 
ind driving small motors. 
Perhaps the two next largest stores are the Canadian Pro- 
luce warehouses, each of which has a storage capacity of 
1,000,000 cubic feet. Both of these are situated at the Surrey 
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[From “Ice Refrigeration.” 
| Fic. 44.-EXTERNAL VIEW OF BUTTER COLD STORES. 


Commercial Docks, and can be used for obtaining any tempera- 
ture from 15° Fahr. up to 55° Fahr., as required. There are 
also other large stores which might be described, but, as none 
present special points of interest, we conclude by illustrat- 
img in fig. 44 an exterior view of a large American store, 
erected for the Quincey Market Cold Storage Company, 
Boston, U.S.A. The rooms have a capacity of 1,500,000 cubic 
feet gross, and form an addition to their main warehouse, 
which has a net capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Instruments Used in Cold Storage. 

Since the whole success of cold storage depends on a main- 
tenance of the correct temperature, it is clear that the most 
important instrument we shall use is an accurate thermo- 
meter. There are many types of these on the market, but per- 
haps the most useful is the kind known as ‘‘ right angle.’’ 
These instruments are made in the shape of an ‘‘L,’’ the 
vertical arm of which carries the scale of degrees, the hori- 
zontal arm being allowed to project through the insulation into 
the cold room. The construction is such that the mercury bulb 
is inside the refrigerated space, while the scale rests vertically 
against the wall of the room on the outside, and in this way it 
is possible correctly to read the temperature without any 
wasteful opening of doors. 

Even with this system, however, it is quite obvious that, in 
the case of a store having some fifty or sixty rooms, it would 
take a fairly intelligent engineer all his time to run round the 
various apartments, to find their temperatures; more 
especially as regulation is always done from the engine room. 
Consequently instruments have been devised by means of 
which the temperature of every room in the place may easily 
be read from close beside the machines. ‘The engineer then 
has his regulating valves for each system, his pressure gauges, 
and his temperatures all at close range. 

One of the best of these is made by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company, and the method of application will be 
understood by reference to fig. 45, which shows a system 
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Fig. 45.—APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC THERMOMETERS 
TO COLD STORES. 


for two rooms. The thermometers, which are suspended 
from the ceiling in each of the cold chambers, are of the 
platinum resistance type. That is to say, they consist of coils 
of fine platinum wire contained in a brass tube, through which 
an electric current is forced by the voltage due to a small bat- 
tery. As the electrical resistance of the coils varies with the 
temperature according to a definite law, it follows that if we 
can ascertain the resistance value, we shall know the tempera- 
ture of the bulb. Consequently what actually happens is that 
the resistance of the platinum is measured by a delicate 
electrical device known as the ‘‘Wheatstone Bridge,’’ and is 
recorded on a suitable indicator. Instead, however, of reading 
on this indicator the resistance in ‘‘ ohms,’’ we are enabled, 
by suitable graduation, to read off the temperature directly, 
as in an ordinary thermometer, in’ Fahrenheit, or other 
degrees. 

All the circuits from the different rooms are brought to a 
common switchboard (as in fig. 46) connected to the battery 
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Fic. 464.—MULTIPLE SWITCH FOR ELECTRIC 
THERMOMETERS. 


and the indicator and, by inserting a plug in the correct aper- 
ture, the temperature of any particular chamber is indicated 
at once. In this way it is obvious that a great deal of useless 
labour is saved and that since all the indicators are imme- 
diately under the eye of the engineer, any risk of accident 
due to over-opening of an expansion valve is eliminated. To 
facilitate working each expansion valve should of course 
bear the number of the room or cooler to which it belongs, 
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and the same number should be fixed on the corresponding 
aperture in the switchboard. 

There are also other thermometers, less expensive, which 
work on different principles, among which may be mentioned 
those utilising the thermopile, and those which depend on the 
vapour tension of carbon dioxide. 

Another important instrument is the hygrometer, which is 
used to determine the humidity of the air. The most common 
form in which it is found is that known as the ‘‘ wet and dry 
bulb”’’ type, which consists of two ordinary thermometers 
placed side by side. The bulb of one of these is covered with a 
piece of muslin dipping into water, while the other is left 
dry. What happens when the arrangement is exposed to the 
air is that the water on the muslin round the wet bulb com- 
mences to evaporate and consequently to cool the bulb, thus 
reducing the reading of that thermometer. It follows that the 
dry thermometer has always the higher reading of the two, the 
difference being a measure of the humidity of the air. The 
higher it is the less the humidity. Exact tables have been 
published from experimental observations, and from these the 
humidity can always be determined to a nicety. 

Other forms of the same instrument are found, such as 
Dynes’s and the ‘‘ chemical ’’ type, but none is so practical 
as the wet and dry bulb variety. 

The only other instrument used in cold stores is the hydro- 
meter, by which the density of the brine is tested. This is 
usually supplied as a floating apparatus, consisting of a bulb 
and scale. According to the amount by which the scale sinks 
into the liquid the density is registered, either on the Beaumé 
or Twaddell scales. Sometimes a salinometer is employed 
instead, but this is simply the same instrument with a different 
scale. 

All these instruments are supplied by refrigerating engi- 
neers, and with them instructions for use are usually sent 
out. Tables of conversion from one scale to another can also 
be readily obtained. 


Specifications for Large Cold Stores. 


The drawing up of specifications for refrigerating work is 
that part of the subject which is doubtless of the greatest 
interest to the architect. For if he has a knowledge of the 
principles of the science and knows how to apply them in 
practice, it stands to reason that he will be able to save his 
client in some cases quite a deal of unnecessary expenditure. 
At the same time it should be remembered that although no 
loopholes should be left where they can be avoided, it is un- 
wise to hamper initiative on the part of the tenderers. Very 
often they have ideas and special systems which would be of 
material benefit to the purchaser, but which they would be 
debarred from introducing by too stringent conditions. In 
this respect refrigerating machinery is quite different from 
any other type of plant, as the ways in which it can be applied 
are so Many and so various. 

In the next article an idea will be given of what it is usually 
considered necessary to specify. 


GAS HEATING RESEARCH.* 
(Continued from last week.) 


URING the course of the work in connection with the Gas 
Heating Research Committee, it was decided that some 
preliminary investigation should be made into this subject. 
Two gas-stove manufacturers very generously lent the com- 
mittee sets of moulds for making their types of fuel. A supply 
of fire-clay was obtained from the Farnley Fire-Clay Com- 
pany, and in a short time it was found possible, with care, to 
make the fuels of uniform shape and weight and perfectly 
satisfactory for testing for their relative values as radiating 
materials. Some difficulty was at first experienced in getting 
the pressed clay out of the moulds. After trying a number of 
lubricants, 1t was found that most thin oils were satisfactory 
for this purpose, but that the point of greatest importance 
was to have the. moulds at the right temperature before use. 
This was found to be between 25° to 30° C. The pressed clay 
fuels were dried in air, the holes knocked out, and heated 
in a muffle furnace at about 950° C. 

All the fuels made were strong and durable. The first 
experiment had for its object the determination of the effect 
of varying porosities of fire-clay on the radiant efficiency of 
the fire-clay. The porosity of the fuel is regulated by the 
amount and grade of sawdust introduced into the fire-clay 
before it is moulded into fuel. Sometimes the sawdust is 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Research 
Committee” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
conjunction with the University of Leeds. 


mixed with the clay while the clay is dry, but more often j 
is mechanically mixed (and sometimes hammered by han 
by means of wooden mallets) with the clay after it is wet any 
ready for making up into fuels. Where convenient, it i 
better to mix the sawdust with the dry clay, as a better ani 
more homogeneous material is obtained and a more uniformh 
porous material produced. There seems to be no fixed standan 
of porosity in many of the fuel works, a ‘‘ few shovelfuls”’ 6 
sawdust being mixed with almost any quantity of clay. 

Two sets of fuels were made having varying porosities 
The sawdust used was white pine, over 90 per cent. of whic} 
would go through a $-inch sieve. In the first set, about 5 pe) 
cent. by weight of sawdust was introduced into the clay, an 
in the second set of fuels about 12 per cent. It is impossibh 
to give the exact weights, and it is unnecessary, as the fire 
clay was not perfectly dry, nor was the sawdust. But th 
5 and 12 per cent. are relatively correct. 

Both determinations of the radiant heat efficiency wen 
done under the same conditions (see Experiments 1 
and 15 in Table 1). From these figures it will be seer 
that with 5 per cent. of sawdust the radiant efficiency of th 
fuel was 44.7 per cent., while with more sawdust, and con 
sequent greater porosity, the radiant efficiency was onl} 
42.8 per cent. This would lead one to suppose that for thi 
clay there is a maximum porosity which is useful as an ait 
to radiation. The value of a degree of porosity in the fire 
clay lies in the fact that the porous clay requires less heat t 
get it to the same temperature than the less porous clay 
The porous fuel also has a rough surface which appears t 
take up the heat from the flames better than a smooth surface 

It will be seen that the stove usually gave about 40 per cent 
(Experiment No. 3) radiant efficiency with the fire-clay sen) 
by the makers. In this experiment, the gas consumption wai 
slightly less than in Experiment No. 14. It might have beer 
1 per cent. higher had its gas consumption been the same. 


Half-fuels. 


Comment has frequently been made that the front portior 
of the columns of fuel obstruct the radiations from the bach 
portion. This is obviously the case ; but there are compensa 
tions. The outer surface of the fuel is not as hot as the inne} 
surface, so that the inner surface of the back of the fuel musi 
be radiating more than the outer surface of the front of the 
fuel. But the inner surface of the front of the fuel is itsel} 
at a very high temperature and radiating towards the back o! 
the fuel, raising not only the temperature of the fuel but th: 
temperature of the flame itself and causing them to radiat 
to a still higher degree. . 

Arising out of such comments it was decided to make ¢ 
set of half-fuels and test the radiant efficiency of the stoyé 
with them in exactly the same position as they would occupy 
had the complete fuel been used instead. It will be seen from 
Experiment 134, Table 1, that instead of the radiant 
efficiency being increased by the removal of the front of the 
fuel, it is actually slightly decreased. Another experiment 
was made with the half-fuels slightly rearranged so as to cateh 
the flames better than they did when in their usual place. 
This increased the radiant efficiency to the figure obtained 
when whole fuels. were used and the stove working unde1 
normal conditions—40.57 (Experiment 13 = 

This is most certainly a direction in which much advance 
might be made, as with one surface of fuels, as is partly got 
when half-fuels are used, and with a hotter flame such as that 
obtained from the coneless Méker burner, it should be possible 
to obtain a surface of fire-clay fuel at a high temperature 
without the obstruction of the front portion of the present 
columnar fuel. These experiments show that, without special 
adaptation, an equal efficiency may be got without the front 
portion of the fuel. 


Fuels of Varying Composition. 

As it is hardly possible to distinguish between an increase 
in radiation brought about by a selective action of a consti- 
tuent of the fuel and that produced by a variation in the 
colour, no attempt was made to do so, and the results obtained 
by varying the constituents of the fuels may have been effected 
by one or both of these causes. The Farnley fire-clay was used 
as a basis for all the fuels made up of special mixtures. The 
following is an analysis of Farnley fire-clay :— 


Per Cent. 
Loss on ignition . 10.0 
Silica ‘ 60.0-62.0 
Alumina 5 5 é : é ; : a 7 ;  , 20ers 
Ferric oxide (Fe203) . A : a f 3 ‘ , Be) 
Lime Fi ; ; is ; , : , é % sea 
Magnesia “2, ee en ee 
Alkali (K20) : ‘ 3-6 


The fire-clay was previously mixed with 5 per cent. of saw- 
dust, as already described. 
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~The first mixture made was— 


| Per Cent. 

Fire-clay =, ARNG 2s: 
Sawdust . 3.75 } approximately 
| Fe203 : 25.0 


‘The result of this experiment can be seen in Experiment 
‘. 16, Table 1. This was made with the same stove as 
periment No, 8. This shows a distinct increase of 3 per 
t. on the radiating efficiency of the stove. Other propor- 
ins of Fe,O, were not tried in this way ; but this point will 
referred to later. 

‘Im order that a wide range of fuels of differing composi- 
jn might be tested in a shorter time, the process of making 
mixture of fire-clay and other chemical constituents up 
jo a full set of fuels for testing in the stove was dropped and 
yhorter and quicker method employed. For this purpose 
»mall stove was moulded out of fire-clay large enough to take 
»» piece of fuel. This was dried and baked at 1,000° C. A 
ycial burner was constructed for the stove and placed in 
yition. The stove was mounted on a bench in a fixed position 
11 a thermopile placed directly in front of it at 18 inches 
{tance. This was also fixed. The space between was covered 
ito protect the stove from draughts. 

When a large series of fuels had been made of varying com- 
piition they were quickly placed in position, one after the 
ier, and at the end of a quarter of an hour the number of 
olliyolts shown on the galvanometer read off. By this means 
she gas consumption and all other conditions being kept 
lily constant—the relative radiating value of each piece of 
fl could be quickly determined, and should one piece prove 
yy much better than the rest a set could be made, and a full 
jt made for the radiation efficiency of the stove containing 
it type of fuel. 

There were two methods of making the experimental types 
> fuel. 

1. In the first, the necessary ingredients were mixed to- 
giher before moulding and baking the fuels. 

2. In the second, a piece of fuel, as supplied by the maker, 
ys dipped in a solution of the salt of the metal the oxide of 
yich it was desired to deposit on the surface of the fuel. After 
bng dipped, the fuel was allowed to dry in air, and then 
tked for a few minutes at 950° C. in a muffle. 

Under the first head, fuels of the following composition 
vre made up :— 


| Per Cent. 
(1.) Farnley fire-clay . : 5 6 5 : 5 , - 70 
} Iron oxide (Fe203 2 E 5 . , 2 A aee0 
; Sawdust Si 5 P 2 < - 5 5 - “ pe IKe) 
(2.) Farnley fire-clav . : 4 < 3 A 5 - A . 85 
Tron oxide (Fe203 A 5 3 : $ 5 Z 5 opie) 
Remit E REM rr ce) eke wee ke ww. OD 
femmtarmiovfire-clay. 9. .« «© s @» »',s \«  « 8 
; Tron oxide (Fe2O3 é A : 5 z 5 5 ' ees) 
Sawdust I 5 nt 


, From each of these mixtures strong fuels were made ; the 
seater the percentage of fire-clay present the easier they were 
tmake. 

_ No. 1 was a dark red fuel ; Nos. 2 and 3 being lighter, the 
cour depending on the amount of Fe,O, present. 


| Per Cent. 
(4.) Farnley fire-clay ° F * A c 6 . 81.4 
} Magnesia . : : - . : 0 = 2 Gt a ole 
Sawdust . 5 : : - 44 


‘his gave a white fuel, light in weight. 
Per Cent. 
(5.) Farnley fire-clay . 5 2 - 7 A C - 93 
Ammonium chromate. ° - 5 5 : : ° ey A 
LINER so, Ee Sl IR Ra PR -al  a  < 
This mixture had to be dried more carefully, in order that 
te ammonia might be driven off without breaking the fuel. 
_ The fuel obtained was a sage green colour. 


Per Cent. 
(6.) Farnley fire-clay 0» Seal pee eo Ae a Gk} 
Tron oxide (Fe203) . z k ; é : : - 14.0 
Ammonium chromate . : G ' A : 9 5 Ae) 
Sawdust . ° bs : 42 


_ This mixture was made for the purpose of testing whether 
fe presence of two metallic oxides would tend to bring about 
‘selective radiation. The colour of the fuel was a reddish 


lown, 

j Per Cent. 
| (7.) Farnley fire-clay Pea Wil) Wes tit uees. Ge LONT1O 

| Manganese dioxide . A p A 5 ; 4 2 - 26.0 

} Sawdust aN ae cee er 4.0 


- When baked this fuel was the dark brown colour of the 
janganous oxide. 


‘ Per Cent. 
@)Parnleyfireclay . . . . . pp) ie Whe: LOG) 
Manganese dioxide (MnOg) . F 5 3 & a 260 
Ammonium chromate . A : 2 5 5 ‘ a 32:0 
Sawdust : : - ‘ : % ; 4 oe ED 
Mueersloy fireclay =. 2. . | . ww lee 880 
Kieselguhr : ; i - 3 A : s - 10.0 
Sawdust . ; 5 . } P A * ae 40 
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This mixture gave a fuel of brown appearance. It was 
difficult to make with this amount of Kieselguhr present. 

Per Cent. 

(10.) Farnley fire-clay . * (j . 3 A . 81.4 

Alumina (AlgOg) —. : ° . ° . . . fe WE 
Sawdust C 5 . . . . . : 4.4 
The fuel from this mixture was white and light in weight. 

Under the second method, the fuels were treated in the fol- 
lowing way :—Four ounces of the nitrate of the metal were 
dissolved in 400 c.c. of water, and the white fire-clay fuel put 
into the solution and allowed to remain until thoroughly im- 
pregnated with it. The fuel was then lifted out, drained, and 
slowly dried, after which it was gradually raised to a tem- 
perature of 950° C. ; the nitrogen oxides being driven off much 
below that temperature, the oxide of the metal remaining. 

Fuels were dipped in solutions of the nitrate of the follow- 
ing metals :— 

(11.) Cobalt giving a black fuel. 

(12.) Nickel giving a dirty brown fuel. 

(13.) Copper giving a black fuel. 

(14.) Half fuels were also tested in this way, and the 
results showed that the amount of radiation given out from 
this type of fuel equalled that from the whole fuel. 

(15 and 16.) The alumina and magnesia (10 and 4) mix- 
tures were dipped in cobalt nitrate solution, and subsequently 
tested in the usual way. 

(17.) A mixture of fire-clay, sawdust, and asbestos was alsa 
made into fuel and tested. 

Fuels were also dipped in a solution of ammonium chro: 
mate of the same strength. The results obtained in millivolts 
as described above are as follows. The first figures are for a 
piece of fuel as sent out by the manufacturer. 


Experiment Method. Millivolts. 
0) : 5 1 5 a 61 
i aL 66 
2 1 63 
3 1 6°2 
4 1 61 
5 1 Ou 
6 i 6°3 
7 1 6°4 
8 uy 6°3 
9 1 6°2 

10 1 63 
wh 2 6°3 
12 2 6:0 
13 2 6°8 
14 = 61 
15 1-2 6-4 
16 1-2 6-2 
17 1 3 6°3 


As a result of these experiments, immediately before draw- 
ing up this report full sets of fuels as supphed by the manu- 
facturer were dipped in (1) copper nitrate solution, (2) am- 
monium chromate solution, and full stove tests made with 
them. The result of these is that where the fuels were 
dipped in copper nitrate solution—giving a deposit of copper 
oxide after baking—the radiant efficiency proved to be 48.5 
per cent. (Experiment No. 18 in Table 1); and where 
the fuels had been dipped in ammonium chromate solution, 
the radiant efficiency was found to be 44.02 per cent. (Experi- 
ment No. 17). These figures clearly indicate that with simple 
treatment the radiant efficiency of the stove can be increased 
to an appreciable extent. 

The oxides deposited on the fuel were found not only on 
the surface, but before drying, evenly distributed through 
the fuel. While drying the solution concentrated near the 
surface, when the fuel would be the driest. The oxides were 
found to a visible depth in the fire-clay. After extended use 
in the stoves, no wearing effect could be traced on the fuels. 
The change in appearance due to the use of a dark coloured 
fuel may militate against such a treatment of the fuel. That 
is for others to judge. 

(To be concluded.) 


FAN VAULTS." 


ees paper which I have been asked to read to you to-night 
is on a rather technical subject, for it is useless to try 
to give an account of any kind of vaulting without going 
pretty thoroughly into the question of construction. I be- 
lieve that the reason why fan vaults are given such a bad 
character in books on architecture is simply because very 
few people have troubled to find out how they are built. 
Perhaps you will forgive me for troubling you with con- 
structional details, instead of giving you interesting par- 
ticulars about the men who built the vaults, and how much 
beer was given them to make them well willed. 

I want to give you a brief account of the origin and experi- 
mental stages of the fan vault in the abbey churches of 


* A paper read on July 25 before the Royal Archeological 


| Institute by Mr. F. E. Howard. 
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DESIGN FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT LINZ.—Herr J. Scuuure, Architect. 


Tewkesbury and Gloucester. Then I shall take pre-Reforma- 
tion work in order of complexity of design, and I shall con- 
clude with the late Oxford vaults, in chronological order. 
These form a chain connecting the medieval vaults with 
the work of the Gothic revival. 

It may be as well to explain at once what I understand 
by a fan vault, for the term is often very loosely applied to 
any vault with ribs forming tracery patterns. 

The vault of the porch of Burford Church is a typical 
specimen. The chief point to notice is that all the ribs are 
of the same curvature and make equal angles with one an- 
other. The pattern of the tracery and the shape of the 
generating arch are unimportant when it is a question of 
classification only. The circular ribs are very characteristic, 
but they are not always found. In the central bay of the 
chantry chapel of Bishop Waynflete, at Winchester, these 
circular ribs are entirely omitted. 

There seems little doubt that the fan vault was evolved 
either at Gloucester or Tewkesbury. At Tewkesbury there 
are two small and imperfectly developed fan vaults which 
must be some years earlier than the cloisters at Gloucester. 
Unfortunately the date of these examples cannot be deter- 
mined exactly by documentary evidence. If we compare the 
lierne vaults which were being built at Tewkesbury in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century with the lierne vaults 
of the transepts at Gloucester, we find that those of the 
former church show more indications of the coming of the 
fan vault, but in neither is there any vault to bridge the gap 
which exists between the lierne vault and the fan vault. 

The vault of the nave of Tewkesbury abbey church was 
built in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. It 
is an elaborate lierne vault with an extremely interesting 
series of bosses with figure sculpture. It must be one of 
the earliest specimens of a kind of treatment that after- 
wards became very popular. That is to say, the ribs are 
manipulated so that the general form of the vault is approxi- 
mately a large barrel vault with much lower barrel vaults 
running into it from the clerestory windows. Consequently 
the springers are remarkably square in section, and quite 
unlike those of a fan vault, which are circular. But the 


ribs are very numerous and a great deal of the vault is 
| cut stone, instead of being mostly rubble. Indeed, the 1 
do not separate until a point about half-way up the vau 
and below this point the ribs are worked out of solid sto 
in horizontal courses. 

The vault of the choir and apse is far more elaborai 
The ribs are not so bold and form tracery patterns, some 
the ribs being curved while others have small cusps worked 
them. The diagonal ribs and one of the intermediate ri 
in the apsidal bays are corbelled off with carved heads ji 
below the separating point of the ribs, so as to get them 
spring from a small capital. This may be the origin of t 
manner in which the ribs of a fan vault multiply as th 
rise. But a more important point is that the ribs, althon 
they do not make anything like equal angles with one a 
other are approximately of the same curvature. Thus ft 
transverse ridge rib rises slightly from the boss against t 
wall to the boss of the intermediate rib, and then, from tl 
boss to the central one. The shape of the main ribs gove 
the ridge ribs, instead of vice versa. 

The vault of the transept is simpler. Here again t 
ribs govern the ridges, but they are of different curves. T 
springers, however, are managed quite like those of a fa 
the ribs multiplying as they rise. The intermediate ri 
spring from the crowns of small arches, instead of corbe 
like the choir vault. 

When these vaults were building, the abbey church 
Gloucester was still a heavy Norman erection, and the cho 
transept had no vaults. About 1337 the remodelling W 
commenced, beginning with the south transept. The yau 
is an intricate lierne without bosses. The majority of # 
ribs are liernes, the longitudinal ridge rib is level, ar 
the form of the transverse ridge rib is governed by a lien 
rib, parallel to the side walls. There is nothing here 
suggest the invention of the fan vault. 

The vault of the choir was next taken in hand. T 
general form follows that of the vault of Tewkesbury nav 
but the detail resembles the vault of the south transept, bi 
with carved bosses. 


The north transept vault starts off quite in the mann 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH AND PARSONAGE.—Herr Loruar Rerner, Architect. 


fa fan vault, but there is evidently no attempt to make 
xe ribs of the same curvature. It was not finished until 
bout 1377. 

At Gloucester and Tewkesbury at the period when the 
an vault first appears, the only signs of the coming of 
ne fan vault were :— 

1. A tendency to make the main ribs of about the same 
aryature and to let the ridge ribs take care of themselves, 
articularly in the choir vault of Tewkesbury. 

_ 2. A superficial resemblance between the springers of the 
orth transept vaults of both churches to the fan vault. 

_ 3. The tendency to treat the ribs as tracery mullions. 

4. The vaults are built mostly of worked stone. 

_ Certainly the masons who built these vaults must have 
ad the art of stone cutting at their fingers’ ends, and the 
an vault would be just the thing they would take delight in, 
ut I can find no link between these lierne vaults and the 
ault of the Despencer monument at Tewkesbury, a decora- 
ive canopy, carved in solid stone, over the tomb on which 
te the effigies of Sir Hugh Despencer, who died 1349, and 
us wife. The vault is in form a regular fan vault in six 
quare bays, it has no ribs, but originally tracery patterns 
vere painted upon it.. I think this form was reached 
hrough the following process :— 

_Imagine a square bay of vaulting, and to save trouble 
vith centring, or in this case to make one templet serve for 
il the ribs, make them all of the same curve. Provide the 
‘ault with so many of these ribs that the panels are 
\ltogether suppressed and the mouldings of the ribs fuse 
ogether, and the lower side of the vault becomes a perfectly 
jlain surface. But if the ribs are all the same length a 
liamond-shaped spandrel will be left in the centre; fill 
vhis in with a keystone and there you have a bay of this 
ittle vault. Each bunch of ribs has now melted together in 
‘he shape of a cone with curved sides—a conoid. The plan 
‘hows that there are two whole conoids in the middle, six 
aalf conoids around the sides, and four quarter conoids in 
‘ach corner. The diamond-shaped spandrels are flat. 

The next instance of the use of the fan vault appears 
0 be the chantry chapel of Sir Edward Despencer at 
Tewkesbury, who died in 1375. It is a question whether this 
vault 1s earlier or later than that of the cloisters of 
* aaa but it is certainly less fully developed. Here 
the tracery is sunk into the surface of the vault instead of 


| 


being painted upon it. But the ribs are too small to add 
much to the strength of the vault. The difficulty of roofing 
the chapel, which could not be divided into square bays, was 
got over by bringing the springers forward, pendant fashion. 
This led to an unsightly intersection of the tracery with the 
wall. 

The east walk of the cloisters at Gloucester, from the 
eastern processional doorway of the nave to the chapter- 
house, used to be cited as the earliest of all fan vaults. Cer- 
tainly it is the first instance of a true fan vault in which 
the tracery ribs are of sufficient size to be of real use in the 
construction. Three vaulting shafts are provided for the 
transverse and two wall ribs, then diagonal ribs spring from 
the arches between them, then intermediate ribs, then lesser 
intermediate ribs. Thus three ribs at the springing multiply 
until there are no less than seventeen at the top of the fan. 
These ribs are produced by sinking deep panels between them 
into the surface of the vault. This is the reason why fan 
vaults are called illogical and unconstructional. Let us com- 
pare the ribs of a fan vault with those of a lierne vault, 
such as Tewkesbury nave. ‘The first use of the ribs of a 
lierne vault is to serve as centring to support the panels 
while they are being built. The mason starts filling-in the 
panel from the lower end, and as soon as he has worked up 
to the top and the last stone is wedged in, the panel becomes 
an arch butting against the ridge, and supports itself. 
After that the only function of the ribs is to stiffen the vault 
and prevent it from buckling. The ribs of a fan vault do not 
act as temporary centring for the panels, because, owing 
to improvements in the methods of quarrying and trans- 
porting the stone it was possible to build the vault in large 
blocks, requiring very little temporary support during con- 
struction, but in all instances except a few small decorative 
vaults the ribs are really the main strength of the fan vault 
and serve exactly the same purpose as those of an ordinary 
lierne vault. Indeed, in large vaults we frequently find 
portions constructed rib and panel fashion, just like an 
ordinary vault. The diamond-shaped spandrel between the 
fans is flat, but it is not a level flag, resting on the top of 
the conoids. It is the keystone of the diagonal arch, 
although the joint does not occur at the intersection of the 
conoid with the ceiling. Thus the diagonal arch, although 
distorted, is a good enough arch, provided it has only to 
support its own weight, as in this case. 
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Most bays of the cloisters of Gloucester Abbey are square 
or nearly so, but one bay of the east walk, the second from 


the doorway into the church, is a marked oblong. The conoids 
are pushed up together until they intersect, but a.small 
flat spandrel is still left in the centre. Here the ribs are 
all of the same curvature but some are cut short, for the 
generating arch of the conoid is the diagonal, instead of the 
wall rib. 

The north, south, and west alleys of the cloister differ 
only in the design of their tracery from the vault of the 
east walk. At the conoid at the angle of the cloister, the 
two patterns meet. The later work has a quatrefoil instead 
of a trefoil in each of the arches at the top of the fan. <A 
panelled arch is introduced to overcome the difficulty which 
always occurs at the angle of a cloister—the allowance for 
the thickness of the wall. This trick of introducing a 
panelled arch or piece of barrel vault is of great service in 
many awkward cases, and we shall presently find other 
instances of its use. 

The vault of Gloucester lavatory is only about half the 
span of the cloister vault, but the ribs are nearly the same 
section, and consequently project boldly. The main strength 
of the vault lies in the ribs, unless the panels are abnormally 
thick, which I do not believe to be the case. 

The cloisters appear to have been completed in 1412. 
After this date fan vaults are met with all over the southern 
half of England, especially in the south-west. Many 
examples are small square bays in porches or chantry 
chapels, or under towers. I shall take a few examples in 
order of complexity. Beginning with the vaults with sepa- 
rate conoids and flat spandrels, the vault of the Stanbury 
chapel at Hereford, c. 1470, appears to be a copy of the 
vault of Gloucester cloisters, but it is an improvement in 
many ways. The pattern of the tracery is almost exactly 
the same, but the ribs are much stronger, and evidently do 
their work as well as those of any ribbed vault. The bold- 
ness of the ribs and the colour of the new red sandstone of 
which it is built, give it an altogether different feeling from 
the Gloucester work. Moreover, the arch is four-centred, 
instead of being acute. 

On the south side of All Saints Church at Evesham 
there is a chantry chapel, built by one of the last abbots, 
which has another delightful fan vault of similar type but 
with very different tracery. Here five main ribs are allowed 
to spring from the corbels. The tracery is of exquisite 
design, but there is no carving except the square flowers in 
the doubly foliated quatrefoils of the central rose. 

The two last vaults are in square bays, but it is pos- 
sible to adapt a square fan vault to an oblong bay. 

The simplest method was to eke out the square bay with 
a section of barrel vaulting, as in the vault of the porch of 
Torbryan Church, Devon. The ribs of this vault are quite 
unconstructional, They are wide and flat, and are cut away 
for carved figures of angels on the surface of each quarter 
conoid. 

Another method was to widen out the flat spandrel, so 
that the conoids do not touch. This makes the vault very 
flat and is only possible on a small scale. The small chantry 
chapels on each side of the Lady chapel at Gloucester are 
charming examples of this solution. 

Another very clumsy solution is to be seen at Cirencester. 
The passage beneath the magnificent south porch is fan 
vaulted. There are three complete square bays, leaving an 
oblong space. The vault over this Space is not modified, 
but the conoids are continued until they intersect with the 
wall. The vault of St. Catherine’s chapel, in the same 
church, is similar. Under towers it was necessary to leave 
a circular hole in the middle of the vault through which to 
lower and raise the bells. This is quite easily done, for the 
joints of the circular ribs, framing the opening, radiate 
from the centre, forming a horizontal arch, against which 
the ribs of the fan safely thrust. Fan vaulted towers are 
usually found in the West of England, Wrington, Axbridge 
and Glastonbury in Somerset, and Edington in Wiltshire 
are examples. ; 

Another treatment of the central spandrel is to pull the 
rose in the middle into a pendant in the form of a conoid. 
The vault of the chantry chapel attached to St. Lawrence 
Church, at Evesham, is an example. On plan there is no 
difference between this vault and the flat spandrelled fan 
vault of the other Evesham chantry chapel. In perspective, 
however, the pendant has a beautiful effect, though it cannot 
be defended on constructional grounds. It is simply worked 
out of the stones of the flat spandrel. The pendant of the 
vault of Alcock’s chapel at Ely is constructed of open work. 
A long keystone depends from the centre of the vault and 


little flying ribs spring from the lower part of it and aby 
against the circular rib. The solid pendant is the mo 
usual form. It occurs in the aisles of Henry VII.’s chap 
at Westminster. 

(To be concluded.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS 


HE American Architect (New York) devotes its princip 
illustrations to recent work of Messrs. Carrére , 
Hastings—the Globe Theatre, New York; the City Hall, Po 
land, Maine; the Bryant Monument at the New York Publ 
Library ; and a gentleman’s house in Kentucky. 


La Construction Moderne (Paris) in its series of articles: 
old Paris, now gives an account with sketches of the Hétel 
Lamoignon. The chief illustrations are of the new Ro 
Palace Hotel in the rue de Richelieu, Paris, of which M. Go 
stant Lemaire is the architect, and which is remarkable for ¢) 
way in which a wonderful amount of chiaroscuro is obtain 
in a straight-fronted street building. 


Der Architekt (Vienna) has an article on the vario) 
schemes that have been proposed for the re-formation of +) 
Karlsplatz at Vienna from the date of the competition | 
1893 to the latest designed by Wagner in this year, which 
an interesting piece of history in town-planning.  T] 
principal illustrations are devoted mainly to domestic wor 
which are quite charming, the exceptions being a sketch of t] 
Krebsenkeller at Graz and the printing offices of ‘ Vorwarts 
in Vienna, of which Herren Hubert & Franz Geszner, wl 
belong to the Wagner school, are the architects. 


Il Monitore Tecnico (Milan) has rather an interestii 
article on the planning of the church of St. Lorenzo at Mila: 
based on a theory of triangulation, which se non é vero, 0 be 
trovato. c 

Contract Record (Toronto) gives statistics of the continy 
remarkable increase of activity in the building trade | 
Canada, showing that in twenty-three cities of the Dominic 
there was an average increase of 41 per cent. in the value: 
buildings commenced in the first six months of this year: 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. ] 
Saskatoon, Regina, Strathcona, and Sydney there has bee 
an increase of 200 per cent. or more. Canada is clearly 
field for young British architects to go to. 


Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) illustrates the designs for » 
cently determined competitions for a bank and for a churel 
which give a good idea of present-day architectural design i 
Russia. The first premiated design for the bank is by M. / 
Lichnevsky and that for the church by M. N. Vassiljeff, an 
both are based on historical motifs rather than the ‘‘ new-art 
affected by some other competitors. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinion 
expressed by Correspondents.]} 


A Further Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

Srr,—Adverting to my former letter, published in Th 
Architect of April 1 last (Supplement, p. 16), I feel certai 
the further experience you have gained in connection wit 
the competition for the Usher Hall must have emphasise 
the point I particularly desired to call your attention to, vit 
that plans, and plans alone, were the deciding factors, ani 
that consequently the appalling waste of time and money } 
competing architects could be stemmed by limiting the wor 
in its first stage to sketch plans. The out-of-pocket expense 
in the Edinburgh competition must be at least 6,5001., am 
what good is it now? Many, if not all, competitors mus 
agree that at any rate the design—per se—had nothing what 
ever to do with the decision. No wonder the general public 
after seeing the lavish display of wasted money, think ou 
profession so enticing and hasten to add to the ever-increasin 
number of embryo competitors, and further look on the 5 pe 
cent. commission as too much to pay for our services whet 
such willingness is shown by architects to throw away mone} 
on competitions with a 100 to 1 chance.—I am, &c., f 

L. 
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THE A.A. ANNUAL EXCURSION.—II. 
— Tuesday’s programme, the excur- 


sionists took train through the outskirts of Leeds to 
Crossgates Station and then drove to Austhorpe Hall, an 
interesting house bearing date over the entrance 1694 and 
the initials J. M. O. R. in a monogram. Externally the 
house is practically in its original state, except for some 
quite recently rebuilt chimney stacks. Built of brick, 
with stone quoins and window architraves, retaining its 
old wooden window-frames and glazing and covered with 
stone slates, simple in composition, with a slightly pro- 
jecting centre containing the entrance doorway with 
window over and completed by a pediment, three sets of 
two-storey windows on each side of the centre, this small 
house of the end of the seventeenth century is a model 
‘ot restrained and effective design and one well worthy of 
any modern student’s thorough study and complete 
Measurement. Internally the design is equally reticent : 
ceilings panelled with simple mouldings, oak panelling to 
the walls on the ground floor, and painted wood panelling 
on the first floor. The original main staircase has gone, 
but the back one has some good balusters. An especial 
feature of the house is the excellent character of the 
mouldings both in wood and stone. Of historical interest 
1s the fact that Jonn Smeaton was born in this house and 
_ lived in it for the greater part of his life. 

From Austhorpe the members, after a short visit to 
| Whitkirk Church, drove to Temple Newsam. Whitkirk 
Church, although practically rebuilt about fifty years ago, 

has some interesting features—a fine alabaster tomb of 
| Sir Ropert Scarayitu and Janne his wife, date 1605; a 
good Renaissance tomb of Epwarp Incram, Lord Vis- 
count Irwin, who died September 16, 1688; and a later 
memorial to CHartes Viscount Inwiy, died 1778, and his 
wife Frances, who died 1807. There is also a recently 
added sanctuary by the late Mr. Bopuevy. 

Temple Newsam is so-called from the fact that a pre- 
_ceptory of Knights Templars was here founded in 1181. 
| Of this there are no remains, the earliest work existing 
being what is known as the “ King’s Chamber,”’ in which 
_Was born Darnury, son of the Earl of Lennox and 
Marearer, granddaughter of Hunry VII. This room, 
Which contains some good plaster work, was part of the 
house built by the Darcys, who held the property from 
| the time of Epwarp IT. to the execution of THomas, Lord 
Daroy, a participant in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 1569. 
_ The existing house was built by Sir Anruur LNGRAM 
m 1630, and was burnt in 1635, but apparently at once 
rebuilt. It forms three sides of a quadrangle, north, 
West. and south, of which, as an inscription records, 
This south wing was entirely rebuilt by Frances 
| HEPHEARD, Viscountess Irwin, velict of CHARLES, 


| 


i 


ninth Viscount Irwin, in the year 1796.’ The internal 
detail of this wing, evidently of French workmanship, is 
of a very high character, and, granting the peculiarities 
of the period, well worthy of study. The older portion 
of the house is rather bare of detail, and the external 
composition a simple alternation of bays and flat wall in 
brick with stone dressings. What external detail there 
was, in the form of a balustrade, has suffered and is 
suffering terribly from the smoke of Leeds. Stone 
balusters and copings have been replaced by wood or are 
attenuated to a mere skeleton. The stone balustrade 
lettering of the words “‘ All glory and praise be given to 
Gop the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, on High; 
Peace upon earth, goodwill toward men; Honour and 
true allegiance to our Gracious Kine; Loving affections 
among his subjects, health and plenty within this 
house ’’ has been replaced in cast iron. 

The late Mr. G. F. Bopizy, R.A., has carried out con- 
siderable alterations internally and a new entrance door- 
way on the north side, but the chief interest of the house, 
which is one of the privately maintained national museums 
of England, is the fine collection of pictures, furniture, 
and especially china. To enumerate these would be 
wearisome; RupEens, VANDEVELDE, ALBERT DuvrReER, 
GIORGIONE, REMBRANDT, CLAUDE, Sir JosHuaA REYNOLDS 
and other masters of various schools and dates are repre- 
sented. An interesting relic is a mazer bow] said to have 
belonged to the Templars, whilst Dresden is particularly 
well represented in the collection of china. 

On Wednesday the whole day was spent at York, 
which was reached by train. The members were met by 
Mr. J. H. Rutuerrorp, Pugin Student 1899, and Owen 
Jones Student 1901, and by him conducted through a 
lengthy and thorough programme which was arranged 
to give the excursionists as complete an insight into the 
many artistic treasures of York as was possible in one 
day. The buildings visited included the house of the 
Stuart kings, now used as a school for the blind; St. 
Mary’s Abbey, the Minster, the Treasurer’s House, St. 
William’s College, Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Merchant 
Venturers’ Hall, the churches of All Saints, Pavement ; 
Holy Trinity, St. Michael, Spurrier Gate; St. Martin, 
Coney Street; All Saints, North Street; Castlegate 
House, Queen’s Hotel, the Assize Courts, Mansion 
House and Guildhall. ; 

The house of the Stuart kings was at one time a 
palace of the abbot of St. Mary’s, on the suppression of 
which it became the King’s manor, and additions were 
made between 1572 and 1595, 1603 and 1619, 1628 and 
1641. Though decayed and damaged, these still contain - 
some interesting, if not very beautiful, detail. 

St. Mary’s Abbey-is now in ruins, the most important 
remains being those of the nave, the building of which 
was begun by Simon pE Warwick, abbot from 1259 to 
1299. These remains are now included in the grounds 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, which also con- 
tain the ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital, built by Arch- 
bishop THomas between 1108 and 1114, and of the 
Roman wall and tower of Eboracum, as well as the 
Museum, a well-designed Greek Doric building built in 
1829. 

Of the Minster we need hardly now give a descrip- 
tion, as it has been fully illustrated in The Architect 
Cathedral Series between January 4 and June 28, 1901. 

The Treasurer’s House has a lengthy history as the 
residence of the official treasurers of the Minster from 
RapunpHus, who was appointed the first treasurer in 
1100, to Winu1am CryFre, who in the year 1538 “‘ re- 
signed ’’ his dignities, demeans, manors and advowsons 
to King Henry VIII. There is clear evidence, how- 
ever, that the house in which Rapunpuus lived was 
erected on the site of a still older building, and ancient 
remains have been found which it is supposed formed 
part of the Roman Imperial barrack that stood between 
Aldwark and the Minster. Of the present house the 
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basement is of early date and has two thirteenth-century 
doorways; the banqueting hall is thought to be ‘late 
fifteenth century; but another room, now removed, was 
put in the upper part by Sir Grorce Youne about 1620. 
The remains of the frieze of the banqueting hall are 
Jacobean, and the hall was probably then covered by 
panelling. The lower mullion windows on the east side 
are of Henry VIII.’s time, and were most probably put 


AUSTHORPE HALL, 


in by Archbishop Houaats. Sir GzorceE Youn@ also 
possibly altered the gables and put the classical orders on 
the front. The Gothic gable at the back no doubt keeps 
the original design, as a MS. in the British Museum 
and other prints show all the gables pointed. The house 
has been restored by Mr. Tempue Moors, and remains a 
veritable storehouse of ‘interesting detail and picturesque 
treatment, with much old furniture and many old pic- 
tures. 


TOMB OF SIR CHARLES WANDISFORD, KIRKLINGTON 
CHURCH. 


St. William’s College, founded in 1460 ‘“‘ for 
the parsons and chantry priests of the cathedral ’’ by 
GEORGE NEVILLE, Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and Ricuarp Neviuue, Earl of Warwick, 
has already been partly restored under Mr. TemMpLE Moore, 
and now presents a highly picturesque front with over- 
hanging upper storey and oriel windows in half timbering. 
The restoration is at the present time proceeding and the 
hall is being fitted for meetings of Convocation. The in- 
ternal courtyard, when the restoration is completed, will 
be no less picturesque than the front to the street. Of 
particular interest are the carved oak figures that at in- 


tervals decorate the cove between the stone walls of the 
ground floor and the overhanging upper part. 

The Merchant Tailors’ Hall contains little of interest, 
but the hall of the Merchant Venturers contains several 
items of interest, part of the building, with pointed gables 
and bargeboards, being of fifteenth-century date, to which 
also belongs the chapel, whilst other parts, including the 
entrance from Fossgate, are of the seventeenth century. 


AUSTHORPE HALL 


Mr. Joun Biuson, F.S.A., a former regular attendant 
at A.A. excursions, was responsible for the visits to the 
churches we have mentioned, the especial object of research 
being the ancient glass for which the city of York is re- 
markable in its parish churches as well as in the cathedral. 
All the churches to which Mr. Brinson conducted the mem- 
bers contain old glass worthy of study, but pre-eminently 
St. Martin, Coney Street, Holy Trinity, Goodram Gate, 
and All Saints, North Street. In addition to the glass 
should be noticed a fifteenth-century lectern in All Saints, 
Pavement, a fine Renaissance font cover, dated 1717, in 
St. Martin’s, Coney Street, a pulpit of 1675 in All Saints, 
North Street. 

Castlegate House is one of the works of Jonn CARR, 
and contains some excellent detail in its plaster ceilings and 
wall decorations, its staircase and its chimneypieces im 
marble and plaster. There is an undeniable refinement and 
crace about the design, particularly of the internal detail, 
that justifies Carr’s reputation. The building is now used 
as the City Club. 

The Queen’s Hotel, in Micklegate, does not from the 
outside promise much of architectural interest, but on the 
first floor are some panelled rooms of exceedingly good 
detail and original in treatment, eighteenth century in date, 
which are worthy of the city that contains the work of. 
Carr. The existence of this excellent woodwork is due to. 
the fact that the building was formerly the town house of 
the Duchess of SuTHERLAND. 

The Assize Courts, designed by Carr and erected m) 
1777, the Mansion House, built in 1726, and the Guildhall, | 
which dates in part from 1446, received comparatively little 
attention, for both the time and the energy of the exeur- 
sionists was at the end of the day almost exhausted. . 

(T'o be concluded.) | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue catastrophe that has overtaken the Brussels 
Exhibition is peculiarly lamentable, not only for the 
loss of the products of modern British manufacture an¢ 
commerce, and for the ruin of much of the attractive: 
ness of the show, but also for the irreparable loss oO. 
priceless and irreplaceable ancient monuments of the art 
and crafts of past times. 


| 

Tue Historical Loan Collection, by which the histor} 

of furniture and decorative design in England was repre. 
sented, contained a wonderful array, brought togethe. 


exhibitions must necessarily be great. 


Ave. 19, 1910.] 
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from country houses of private owners and public collec- 
tions, of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth-century 
woodwork, illustrating in four rooms Tudor furniture, 
Stuart furniture, William and Mary and Queen Anne 
furniture, and lastly, the designs of CHIPPENDALE, 
SHERATON, HepPLEWHITE, and ApAm. Needlework, china, 
metalwork, glass were included in these four rooms, every- 
thing in which owed its position and much of its interest 
to its authenticity and original workmanship of artistic 
handicraftsmen of past days. As such they are irreplace- 
able, and whatever solatium the owners may receive from 
underwriters and insurance companies, the world is the 
poorer by the destruction of the work of bygone artists. 


Our great furnishing firms, Girt & ReicaTe, WHITE, 


Autom & Co., Cowran & Sons, Warine & GILLow, also 


lost many genuine examples of ancient craftsmanship, 
though to some extent their exhibits were replicas of old 
work. It is fortunate that the fine display of articles 
lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum in illustration of 
British silversmith’s craft were all electroplate copies of 
articles of which the originals are safe. 


‘Tue influence of the Brussels catastrophe upon future 
Private owners, 
with such an example before them, will be chary of 
lending valuable originals, the destruction of which no 
insurance company can remedy. Hence the example of 


the Victoria and Albert Museum and of trading firms 
must be followed. But private owners can scarcely be 


expected to defray the cost of producing replicas for loan, 


neither can an ordinary exhibition, unless heavily sub- 


sidised by a Government, incur the expense. As far as 


_ the exhibitions go and the pleasure of their visitors is 


concerned, replicas are all that are necessary. Serious 
students are always prepared, and, indeed, would prefer 
to see and study in museums. 


- Anoruer lesson that may be learnt from the Brussels 
fire is the necessity for a sound fire-resisting construction 
of exhibition buildings, for the prevention of the outbreak 


of fire, and for adequate means of fighting and extin- 


guishing the fire at its inception. Apparently, all these 
three desiderata were lacking at Brussels, although they 
are essential for the safety of person as well as of pro- 
perty. One naturally thinks of the present Japan- 
British Exhibition in London, and is glad to feel that the 
promoters have been strictly supervised by the officials 
of the London County Council, whose restrictions and 
regulations, if sometimes a bit irksome, are usually 
well directed towards fire prevention. 


SpEakina of fire prevention, we have noticed in an 
evening paper a suggestion by Mr. Ernest Ronvz, 
F.R.1.B.A., for the prevention of the start of such fires 
as lately occurred at Battersea and Accrington. Mr. 


_ Runtz’s suggestion is briefly that the objects displayed on 
_ the stall-boards of retail shops dealing with inflammable 


material should be isolated from the main area by brick- 
walls or fire-resisting glass in hardwood framing. Wired 
glass in hardwood framing has been shown, by the tests 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee, to have re- 
markable ability in resisting for a considerable and useful 
time the attack of fire. Mr. Runrz further advises that 


_ the stall-board enclosure should be filled with sprinklers. 
_ The suggestions appear to us good, as far as they go, but 


_ More dangerous than any other part of the shop. 


the stall-board is only a very small portion of the area of 
a draper’s shop, and although it has happened in pro- 
muinent instances that fires have originated in the window- 
dressing, there is no reasonable probability that this is 
In- 
flammable goods are everywhere, and short circuits are 


_ possible anywhere with inadequately protected electric 


wires. 


Mr. W. D. Carros, in a letter to the Times, falls foul 
of the first interim report of the Royal Commission 


appointed to make an inventory of the Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire for their acquiescence in the spoliation of 
Newport Castle and the prehistoric camp at Penmaen- 
mawr. Certainly it is to be regretted that the Commis- 
sion does not apparently see its way to recommend 
immediate action for the salvage of the ancient and 
historical monuments and constructions of which it is its 
function to make an inventory, but which it finds in 
danger of destruction. The inventory is of little value if 
it is not to serve as the basis of preservation, and may 
even become ludicrous if it records the existence of 
monuments which may vanish or be hopelessly spoilt 
before it is completed. 


THE action of the committee of the Kent County 
Council appointed to consider what steps should be taken 
with regard to the erection of new county offices at 
Maidstone, in recommending that the county architect 
should prepare the particulars of an open competition in 
which the firm of which he is a member should be allowed 
to compete, shows ignorance of what architects who take 
part in competitions consider fair play. We are glad to 
note that this recommendation was negatived by the 
Council, partly with the support of those who thought 
the county architect should design the required building 
as part of his ordinary duties. It would be far better 
that this should be done than that a professedly open com- 
petition should be tainted by the supposition that one of 
the competitors was in an unfairly privileged position. 


THE importance of proper provision being made in 
hotels for the prevention and early extinction of fire and 
for the escape of their inmates is illustrated by the death 
of five victims at the Kelvin Hotel, Belfast. This hotel 
appears to have been formed by the union of some private 
dwelling houses, and the evidence showed that the 
Belfast Corporation had no power to require proper 
planning or construction or the provision of adequate fire 
apphances. Hence the following recommendation of the 
coroner’s jury, which Parliament would, in our opinion, 
do well to adopt and make applicable not only in Belfast 
but throughout the kingdom. ‘The jury’s recommenda- 
tion was:—‘‘ (1) The Belfast Corporation are strongly 
urged to seek immediate powers from Parliament giving 
them authority to make by-laws to demand that all altera- 
tions to existing properties and the erection of new build- 
ings should be carried out to their requirements, and to 
enable them to inspect the hotels in the city; and also to 
see that proper provision is made for the safety of persons. 
(2) We also recommend that notices be placed in pro- 
minent places in hotels showing means of exit. (3) We 
further recommend that additional fire alarms should be 
erected throughout the city.’’ 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
By Our SprrcraL REpRESENTATIVE. 
(Concluded.) 

Thursday, July 28. 

Witney Church. 


HERE are two districts in Oxfordshire which are 
more especially rich in churches; one lies in the 
north and the other in the west. It was amongst the 
latter of these that the Royal Archeological Institute 
passed the last of their ten days’ summer meeting, when three 
out of the four most striking churches in this locality were 
visited—viz. Burford, Witney, and Minster Lovell. The first 
on the programme was Witney. This is eleven miles due west 
of Oxford and was reached by train. The church lies at the 
south end of the spacious village green which runs the length 
of the broad principal street. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
who described the building, said that it had no documentary 
aichitectural history. This is regrettable, as the church as 
it now stands is the product of many generations of wor- 
shippers. Like so many others in the county it still retains 
traces of its Norman origin. Mr. Brakspear said the twelfth- 
century Norman church was an aisleless one, and the remains 
of it survive in the holes above the first bay of the nave arcade, 
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which show the position of the first clerestory windows, and 
the complete Norman window pierced in the last bay on the 
north side. The first addition to that nave was a twelfth- 
century north aisle with a porch; of this only the fine Transi- 
tional-Norman porch exists. It was followed by the erection 
of transepts on each side, with two rather handsome windows. 
These east windows were recessed and were carried down to 
the ground for the purpose of accommodating altars in the 
way that may be seen in a few Oxfordshire churches. Before 
these transepts were completed the builders broadened them 
westwards by the width of another bay. When visiting on the 
previous day the churches at Bloxham and Adderbury the 
party had had their attention directed to three curious carved 
capitals carrying arches over the aisles; in the first-named 
place one was in the south transept, and in the second there 
was one in each transept. At Witney, said Mr. Brakspear, 
the explanation of such a capital was to be found ; it was for 
the purpose of carrying the western transept aisle. By the 
end of the thirteenth century rebuilding also included 
the chancel, the central piers at the crossing surmounted by 
the tower with its tall spire, and the erection of aisles and a 
north transept. In the following century this latter transept 
was extended further northwards by the addition of an 
elaborate chapel with an altar raised over the bonehole. 
Below its beautiful north window are two foliated niches with 
stone effigies. Apparently the builders thought the south 
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transept had to be made to match, so a bay was added. Later 
the Wenman (or Waynman) Chapel was erected on the north 
side of the nave and west of the Transitional-Norman porch. 
It is separated from the nave by a screen. The chapel is 
entered by an ogee door with large ball-flower ornament. In 
the fifteenth century the south aisle and clerestory were re- 
built. The north window of the north transept, with its 
flowing tracery of the lily pattern, is considered amongst the 
finest Decorated windows in Oxfordshire. 


Minster Lovell. 


The road from Witney to Minster Lovell follows the course 
of the Windrush for some three miles, and it presents a series 
of very charming views. The name of the village recalls its 
association with the Lovell family during four hundred years, 
as well as the fact that a small priory in connection with the 
monastery of Ivry, Norman, was founded there by Maud 
Lovell about 1200. The priory was dissolved by Henry V., 
and shortly afterwards, probably in 1430, William Lord 
Lovell erected the present church (or at any rate the greater 
part of it) and a large manor house, which now lies in ruins. 
Mr. Brakspear said that it had for a long time been held that 
the small cruciform church was all of one date; but on the 
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south wall of the south transept and on the east walls there — 
are fourteenth-century buttresses. The plan of the church is 
interesting, for though the chancel is slightly longer than 
the nave it is narrower. The difficulty was overcome by 
supporting the central tower on four detached piers. The 
pair to the west stand well away from the walls, the distance 
being sufficient to enable a procession to pass, while those to 
the east are partly detached, being each pierced by a large 
squint bearing directly on the altar. Another squint gives a 
view of the altar from the small fifteenth-century vestry on the 
north side of the chancel. In the corner of the south transept 
where it joins the nave there is a circular staircase leading 
presumably to a rood by a passage across the transept. Mr. 
Brakspear was inclined to think that there the screen never 
had a loft over it. The pews in the nave are old. In the 
south transept is a fine alabaster tomb variously ascribed to 
the founder, to his son John, and also to Francis Viscount 
Lovell. The difficulty of assigning it is partly due to the 
fact that three Lord Lovells died between 1455 and 1487. Mr. 
St. John Hope said the monument was of quite an unusual 
character in its delicacy and the general manner of decoration, 
as in the arrangement of hanging the heraldic shields and the 
provision of statuettes. The figure of the knight has round 
its neck a very fine gold chain and a perfect little leopard’s 
head. The Vicar of the parish said it had been handed 
down to him that at the time of the restoration of the church 
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fifty years ago the tomb was found to be broken down the 
middle owing to a subsidence of the ground. It was carefully 
repaired. He had also been told that the shields were then 
quite black, the present quarterings being put on more or less 
conjecturally and therefore could not be relied upon to show 
the alliances of the Lovells. 

The fifteenth-century manor house affords scope fo! 
speculation, as except for the four walls of the lofty hall, 
with its entrance porch on the north and a chamber built up 
against the north wall, such portions of the buildings as have 
not entirely disappeared now lie in ruins. It consisted of 
the hall with the customary two-storeyed block at the east and 
west ends, and at the latter end a small court with buildings, 
including a Perpendicular tower, running down to the Wind. 


rush. About 1730 the house was dismantled and unroofed. 


Apparently such materials as were of value were sold, for it is 
recorded that in the roof of the rectory house at Ducklington 
(near Witney) which was erected about this time there aré 
some fine oak beams showing the royal arms and the arms ol 
one of the Lovell alliances. 
Burford Church. 

The last visit on the programme was to Burford, and il 

made a worthy conclusion to an industrious ten days. The 
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treets of the town are richly sown with interesting fronts, and 
n addition there is the priory, and above all the church. It 
s curious to be told that this church was originally of the 
ame type as Iffley; for whereas the latter (except for the 
angthening of the chancel by one bay) is in plan unchanged 
ince its erection in the twelfth century, Burford church has 
eveloped in the most curious way. All the remaining 
jorman work is in the central tower and the west wall of the 
aye. In the thirteenth century a new chancel was built ; 
| was followed by transepts with spacious eastern chapels 
nd the narrow south aisle. About the same time a detached 
hapel was built in the churchyard to the south-west; but 
his chapel was eventually joined up to the south aisle, and 
3 called the Sylvester aisle. In the fourteenth century the 
it. Thomas Chapel was built over a bonehole against the 
vest side of the south transept. In the next century a con- 
iderable amount of rebuilding took place; a north vestry 
vas added, the tower raised, and a spire built. The latter 
ork was, it is said, done by Christopher Kempster, clerk 
f works to Wren, whose memorial tablet is in the south 
transept. The inscription records that ‘‘ he was a Freeman 
f the City of London. He was a person eminent in his pro- 
assion, and built several churches in the said city, and was 
lany years employed in building the cathedral and dome of 
t. Paul’s. He chose this parish in which he was born for a 
lace of retreat from business in his later years, which he 
mployed with the greatest care and study to fit and prepare 
amself for a blessed eternity. He died August 12, 1715, in 
is eighty-ninth year.”’ 

There are, it will be observed, five distinct chapels, exclu- 
ve of the altars in the transepts. The most curious is the 
t. Peter’s Chapel, which is a little enclosed space under the 
rst bay between the nave and the north aisle. This was 
em as a pew for the use of the priory, and has again been 
evoted to that purpose. The eastern portion consists of a 
one canopy built against the central tower pier with pierced 
des. The western portion is both a little longer and wider 
be is formed by an oak canopy or baldacchino. The Sylvester 
isle was presumably erected at the expense of that family. 
S already explained, it was originally detached. The 
airliest of the many tombs is dated 1568. Under the four- 
senth-century St. Thomas’s Chapel, the floor of which is some 
vet higher than the rest of the building, there is an Early 
mglish crypt with a plain vaulted roof springing from 
reular shafts with moulded caps. It is surmised that the 
a Chapel to the north of the chancel was the Lady 

apel, as Anthony Wood states the Guild of Our Lady at 
vurford did at their cost and charge build a chapel of Our 
ady annexed to the parish church out of devotion, and pro- 
ded a minister to teach the children freely. The most con- 
yieuous feature of this chapel is the elaborate tomb to Sir 
ichard Tanfield and his wife (1625). The long poetic in- 
‘ription which was composed by Lady Tanfield ends thus :— 


‘Love made me poet and this I writt, 
My hearte did doe it, and not my wit.’’ 


his canopied tomb is surrounded by an interesting iron grate. 

The central tower with its slender spire is interesting as 
ot only including the earliest work of the entire structure, 
at also as faithfully recording the difficulties that beset the 
jorman builders. The tower originally consisted of two 
loreys, then another, storey was added, and finally a spire. 
he height of the Norman roof is marked inside by a string- 
yurse. Harly in the thirteenth century the north and south 
alls were pierced by Early English arches. But the addi- 
onal weight consequent on raising the tower made it neces- 
iy to reduce the size of these openings. The side walls were 
Sounderpinned and new foundations inserted. Mr. Harold 
rakspear, F.S.A., who gave an account of the church, 
iggested that the tower and spire was rebuilt by Christopher 
empster, who carried out a similar work at Abingdon 
tureh, and who bequeathed money for the erection of a solar 
» Burford church. 


Burford Priory. 


_ The history of the priory can be traced back to the thir- 
ee century, when it was erected as a small Augustinian 
»spital. At the suppression it was converted into a resi- 
enee. About 1625 it was rebuilt, and a similar thing 
scurred in 1808 when radical alterations were made in the 
lan. The front is interesting, as also is the Renaissance 
ee on the south side, which is connected to the house by a 
Ulery. 

| The excursion to Burford ended the Summer Meeting of 
te Royal Archeological Institute. The return to Oxford 
as typical of the exemplary punctuality which obtained 
‘roughout the whole of the ten days. The programme stated 


| 


| 


that the special train bringing the party back from Witney to 
Oxford was due to reach Oxford at 6.40 p.m. It was at that 
precise minute that the train drew up at the platform. Every 
credit is due to the organising committee, and more particu- 
larly to Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, M.A., F.S.A., secretary, 
for the judgment and skill shown in mapping out the splendid 
programme and in keeping so rigidly to the time-table. The 
party was a large one, being generally between 100 and 150, 
yet to the best of our knowledge there was not a single hitch. 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. 8. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
XV.—SPECIFICATION OF LARGE COLD STORES. 


T is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules for the draw- 
ing up of specifications in connection with cold stores, 
as so much depends on individual conditions. That this is 
true will have been obvious from a consideration of those 
articles in which we have dealt with the different refrigerants, 
and also of those where the various insulations have been 
discussed. Very seldom indeed, it will be seen, does it happen 
that the same specification, or even the same form of specifica- 
tion, may be utilised without alteration. 

Accordingly, all that can be done in a general discussion 
of the subject such as this is to indicate those points which 
are of most importance, and to show how they are usually dealt 
with. With this end in view we shall begin by taking the 
insulation. 

The principal data with regard to materials used, styles 
of construction, heat leakage, &c., have already been given, 
and it will be remembered that the result of our investigations 
showed that, for ordinary work, the most suitable insulating 
materials are silicate cotton and granulated cork. Charcoal, 
it was agreed, may also be employed, but it is not so popular 
as the other materials on account of the low resistance which 
it offers to the spread of conflagration. It was further con- 
cluded that air spaces, while being beneficial as preventatives 
of dampness, are not commercially suitable as insulators. 

Bearing these points in mind, it will be quite easy to draw 
up a specification which embodies one or other of the styles 
of construction which we have advocated. In most cases the 
insulation forms a lining to outer walls of brick; and on this 
basis, assuming further that the establishment is laid out 
in two storeys, we may proceed somewhat as follows (for a 
common storage temperature of 32° to 35° F.). 

Specification of Insulation. 

Insulation of Walls.—Where the insulation is against a 
brick wall, 2-inch by 1-inch grounds are to be spiked to the 
wall at 2-feet centres. On these one layer of l-inch T. and G. 
boarding is to be nailed with the boards laid horizontally, and 
next to it 6-inch by 2-inch studs are to be erected at the 
same centres as the 2-inch by 1-inch grounds, and framed with 
6-inch by 3-inch heads and sills. The spaces between the 
studs are to be filled with silicate cotton or granulated cork, 
properly packed under inspection, and to be sheeted in with 
two layers of 3-inch T. G. and V. matching, the one set of 
joints running vertically and the other horizontally, and 
having one course of approved waterproof insulating paper 
(two-ply) between. 

Norr.—If the walls are damp, two layers of $-inch T. and 
G. boarding should be substituted for the one layer of 1-inch 
T. and G., and waterproof paper should be placed between 
them. This prevents damage to the silicate cotton or cork. 

Insulation of Floors.—To be similar to that employed for 
walls except that 14-inch T. and G. flooring, with insulating 
paper below, is to be used instead of the two layers of §-inch 
T. G. and V. matching. In addition, the floor boards are to 
be covered with one layer of coarse canvas, and on this 1 inch 
of asphalte is to be floated, the same material being flashed 
up the sides to a height of 9 inches all round. 

Insulation of Ceilings above Ground Floor.—The joists 
are to be 9 inches by 3 inches, spaced at 21-inch centres, and 
sheeted on the underside with one layer of $-inch T. G. and 
V. matching, on the top side with 14 inch T. and G. flooring, 
which would be covered with asphalte as before, the same 
material being flashed up the sides to a height of 9 inches 
all round. The space in between the joists is to be filled 
loosely with silicate cotton or granulated cork. 

Insulation of Ceilings above First Floor.—The joists to 
be 6 inches by 2 inches for spans below 12 feet, and 9 inches 
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by 2 inches for spans above, sheeted on the inside with two 
layers of 3-inch T. G. and V. matching, with one course of 
insulating paper as above between, and on the outside with 
one layer of 1-inch T. and G. boarding ; the space between the 
joists to be filled in with insulating material as before. 

Doors.—All doors are to be splayed, hung on heavy gate- 
hinges (preferably with spherical bearings) and carefully 
fitted to their respective frames, a joint being made with white 
felt all round. They are to be fastened by fasteners of 
approved design, preferably of the lever type, and to ve 
insulated in the same way as the walls. All sills to be of 
oak and the clear opening in each door is to be 6 feet by 2 feet 
9 inches. 

Norr.—Where barrows or trucks are wheeled in and out, 
sloping pieces of timber should be specified, which can be 
placed on either side of the sill, as the latter, for a splayed 
door, naturally projects above the floor. It should also, if 
churns are to be rolled into the store, be covered with a piece 
of chequered floor-plate. 

Where the door exceeds 36 inches in the clear width a castor 
should be supplied running on an iron quadrant fixed to the 
floor in order to take the weight. It is also advisable to insulate 
large doors with granulated cork, as this is lighter than silicate 
cotton. 

Insulation of Partitions.—To be composed of 4 inches 
of silicate cotton or granulated cork between layers of 3-inch 
T. G. and V. matching, one on each side, the studs being 
4 inches by 2 inches and spaced at 24-inch centres. 

Air Ducts.—-To be constructed of 3-inch T. G. and V. 
matching nailed on suitable runners and fitted at the places 
shown with teak regulating slides, each giving a clear opening 
of 5 inches by 10 inches. 

Air-Cooling Chamber.—Insulation of walls and ceiling to 
be constructed in the same way as that of walls of cold room, 
the floor being formed by the ceiling of the cold store. The floor 
is to be lined with 5 lbs. lead, same being flashed 6 inches up 
round sides, and those portions of the sides adjacent to the 
coils are to be covered with No. 9 zinc. The lead is to be sup- 
ported on deal boarding, suitably sloped towards one end, 
where an outlet with strainer attached is to be provided for 
the water of condensation, which is to be carried to the nearest 
drain by means of composition piping having a ‘‘ U ”’ bend 
to prevent ingress of air. Plug doors for inspection and 
de-frosting to be provided where shown and to be insulated 
and fastened similarly to the main entrance doors in cold 
rooms. 

Fan Framing.—Suitable framing to be erected as shown 
to carry fan. 

Norr.—The thicknesses of insulation have been given, 
assuming ordinary storage temperatures ; but if these are to 
be below 28° F., then 8 inches or 9 inches instead of 6 inches 
of silicate or cork should be specified. It is as well to increase 
from 6 inches right up to 9 inches, ignoring intermediate 
thicknesses, as there is very little extra expense, owing to 
the standard sections in which timber is supplied. 

Another point which requires settling for individual plants 
is the size of the joists, as this naturally varies with the span 
and with the load to be carried. In some cases the latter is 
quite considerable if the building has an additional storey 
above the ground floor, and account must also be taken of the 
weight of the floor itself. Silicate cotton, it will be remem- 
bered, packs at 14 to 15 lbs. per cubic foot and granulated 
cork at about 6 Ibs. 

Very frequently also bar work carrying a large weight of 
meat is supported from the insulated ceiling, and in such a 
case the design must be arranged to suit the load. The hangers 
carrying the bars are fixed either to the joists themselves or 
to iron plates carried above them. 


Refrigerating Machinery and Cooling Appliances. 


In specifying the machinery it is, as already indicated, 
good policy, with a view to obtaining the best possible installa- 
tion for the least possible expenditure, not to hamper the 
manufacturer in the smaller details, but to leave the system 
and arrangement of the plant to him, the interests of the 
purchaser being adequately protected by a stringent guarantee. 
At the same time it is as well, for the purpose of reference, to 
ask each tenderer to state what system he is adopting and 
what exactly he is providing. 

The guarantee should include the duty to be overtaken 
by the machine, and this will be most safely stated in terms 
of the work to be done in the cold stores themselves. Plans 
will in the majority of cases be sent out with the specifications, 
and, if this is so, either the space available for cold rooms 
should be indicated or the outlines of the rooms themselves 
should be sketched out. The tenderer will then know what 
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cubic feet of space his machine will have to deal with, and he 
should also be told how much of this is to be maintained at one 
temperature and how much at another. Besides this, he should 
be told what weight of produce is to be placed in each chamber 
daily and he must be asked to guarantee that the machine 
quoted will cool this weight to the specified temperature, and 
also maintain at the same temperature the produce cooled 
on previous days. The nature of the insulation being clearly 
stated, the guarantee will then be perfectly binding. j 

To take a concrete example, the actual wording would be 
somewhat as follows: —‘‘ The contractor must guarantee that 
the refrigerating machine and coolers supplied will, im the 
course of one day’s run of nine hours, be capable of maintain. 
ing the rooms shown on plan when partly filled with goods 
brought in and cooled on previous days at their respective 
temperatures, namely :—Room No, 1, capacity 9,650 cubic 
feet, temperature 32° F.; Room No. 2, capacity 8,570 cubic 
feet, temperature 320 F.; Room No. 3, capacity 2,700 cubic 
feet, temperature 24° F. ; Rooms Nos. 4 and 5, capacity 1,35 
cubic feet each, temperature 24° F.; Rooms Nos. 6 and 7 
capacity 1,350 cubic feet each, temperature 35° F., th 
insulation being as specified ; and, further, that at the sam 
time, and during the same run, it will cool 12 tons of produe 
from atmospheric temperature to 32° F. and 3 tons fron 
atmospheric temperature to 240 F.” 

It will be noticed that only a nine hours’ run has bee; 
allowed for in the above form, but, if it is decided to run th 
machinery continuously, twenty-four hours can quite easil: 
be substituted. In that case, however, it would be necessar 
to have the compressors wholly or partially in duplicate an 
to have all air-coolers and condensers arranged in separatel 
controlled sections, so that each section can be taken adrif 
and examined without deranging the general working of th 
plant. This arrangement, indeed, although not strictly neces 
sary in ordinary circumstances, is a very great improvement 
and with large plants becomes a necessity. A very good schem 
is to have three compressors, each of half the requisit 
capacity. Two of these can then be run continuously, an 
the third kept as a stand-by. 

In any case it is always worth while, whatever the dut 
of the plant, to get alternative tenders for a single compress 
just able to overtake the duty and a set of three, any two ( 
which can carry out the work between them. An addition: 
advantage of the latter system, which is, of course, the mo} 
expensive of the two, is that in the winter, when very litt 
refrigeration requires to be done, only one compressor n& 
be kept going. Great economy in running is thus effecte 

Having once decided (the decision resting mainly on tl 
amount which the purchasers are willing to expend ( 
initial outlay) whether duplicate or stand-by compresso 
are to be put in, and the form of guarantee being definite 
fixed, all that remains to be done is to enlarge the specific 
tion along certain definite lines, which can be followed 
all cases. 

For example, tenderers should be asked to state exact 
what system of cooling they advocate for each room in t 
establishment, it being pointed out to them that im | 
rooms designed for temperatures above freezing, forced é 
circulation is a sine quad non, although in those for low 
temperatures it may be left to their discretion. For referer 
purposes they should also be asked to specify fully wh 
size of fan they propose to put on to each room and wi 
amount of piping, also what the internal diameter of { 
piping is to be and its weight per foot run. From th 
particulars an exact comparison can be drawn up betwe 
the tenders, more especially if it is stipulated that sepami 
prices for the air-cooling arrangements are to be submitt 
The comparison can be made even more exact if the quant 
of condensing surface to be supplied per ton of refrigerat 
is defined. This, it is true, is rather an infringement on ° 
manufacturer’s province, but as condensers for the lar, 
plants are practically all of the same kind—namely, © 
surface evaporative—perhaps it is permissible. Should t 
limitation, then, be imposed, a suitable figure is 220 feet 
11-inch pipe or 300 feet of 1-inch pipe per ton of ice-mak 
capacity. 

It should be further specified that there should be | 
complete pipe system for each room, capable of being ™ 
pendently controlled from the engine-room, and isolated 
need be, while the plant is running ; also that all pipe 
should be coated with two coats of an approved bituma’ 
paint and, where it is exposed to atmospheric temperatt 
should be properly insulated with cowhair felt bound ¥ 
canvas, or boxed in with silicate cotton. All joints sho 
be made by means of male and female spigoted flanges | 
only approved jointing material should be used. 
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In addition, it should be made clear that the manufac- 
rer is to deliver his plant on the site and to erect it, and 
at he must leave his erector for such time as may seem 
sirable (usually a week to a fortnight) to instruct the 
gineer, who is to have charge of the plant, in its operation. 
‘e should also bind himself to provide all the usual acces- 
‘ries in connection with the machinery, including an 
lequate number of cocks and valves, pressure gauges on the 
aporator side and on the condenser, one thermometer in 
‘e brine flow-pipe and one in each return pipe (if brine 
reulation is used), also one or more in each cold room. 
ne latter should be of the right-angled type already 
scribed, which allows the temperature to be read off from 
e outside; and if a first-class job is required, one of the 
ectrical or other systems which have been described might 
-ineluded. All regulating or expansion valves, it should 
_mentioned, have to be protected on both sides by shut-off 
cks. This is because, on these valves, which are very 
licately made, depends the proper working of the system, 
id, accordingly, it is highly essential that they should be 
adily accessible without shutting the plant down. 

Other sundries which must be included in the tender are 
‘complete set of spanners and keys (and pinching-bars for 
rge compressors), holding-down bolts, a first charge of the 
frigerant, and a first charge of calcium chloride sufficient 
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other for brine (the latter being omitted in direct expansion 
work), and it saves trouble if the motive power and trans- 
mission gear, including shafting, belts and pulleys, are all 
supplied by the same firm. These will be dealt with under 
a separate heading, as will the bar work and hanging arrange- 
ments used in meat stores and abattoirs. 

Finally, to explain the numerous references which have 
been made to shut off cocks, &c., a diagram is given in 
Fig. 47 showing how the connections would appear in a 
typical sulphur dioxide refrigerating installation applied 
to cold storage. In this case there are two horizontal com- 
pressors shown diagrammatically in end view, and it will 
be seen that both deliveries and both suctions are connected 
together by cross-over pipes. Starting with the delivery, 
we find that there is a 14-inch valve above each compressor 
by means of which either can be shut off at will. Afterwards 
the deliveries are collected together at a tee-piece, from 
which a 2-inch pipe leads to the duplicate atmospheric con- 
densers, the gas being distributed to these at the top through 
cast-iron headers. Hither of these can be shut off by the stop- 
valves shown. Leaving the condensers, the gas, having been 
liquefied by the action of the cooling water, is collected by 
tee-pieces into a suitable 3-inch liquid pipe, through which 
it flows till a cast-iron header is reached, where it divides 
into two courses. One of these is through the chilling room 
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‘Fic. 47.—DIAGRAM SHOWING CONNECTION BETWEEN COLD STORES, CONDENSERS, AND DUPLICATE SULPHUR 
DIOXIDE COMPRESSORS. 


‘make enough brine to fill the system, if it so happens that 
ime is included. Both the latter should be inserted by the 
actor. , 

With regard to spares, it is not usually considered neces- 
ty, with good firms, to ask for an excessive supply of these. 
metimes it is as well to include in the specification a 
are set of packing, with spare valves, springs and a supply 
jointing, also (with refrigerants demanding a high pres- 
te) a moderate quantity of gas to compensate for leakages ; 
t in most cases these can quite well be ordered through the 
sector. Some engineers, it is true, like to have spare pistons, 
asses, &c., on hand, but in the writer’s opinion this is quite 
perfluous if the machine is of good design. 

Foundations should always be supplied by the builders 
‘drawings made by the engineer, and the water connections 
the condenser may be given to the engineer, if thought 
: or to a plumber. If the latter, then it should be defined 
at the engineer supplies the inlet stop-valve to the con- 
ser, and that from there to the mains and from the 
uste outlet to the drain the work is to be done by the 
amber, Polished guard-rails should be fixed round all 
achinery and exposed belt drives, and these are usually 
pplied by the engineer and included in their tender. 

As far as auxiliary plant is concerned, it should be 
pied that the engineer is to include in his estimate for the 
© circulating pumps one for condenser water and the 
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air-cooler, and the other through the air-cooler for the 
ordinary storage room, the two being re-united at a common 
collecting header. The expansion-valves are situated at 
the header where the gas divides into the two systems, there 
being one valve for each system. Lach valve is protected by 
a -inch cock on the evaporator side, and a 3-inch cock 
is placed on the condenser side of the header. To complete 
the isolation of each system, 14-inch valves are placed at the 
header where the connections from the two systems re-unite, 
and after leaving the header the gas is sucked back to the 
cross-over pipe, whence it passes to either or both compressors. 

It should be noticed that the arrangement is such that 
either compressor, either condenser and either air-cooler can 
be operated without the other, and at the same time parts 
which may require examination, such as the compressors 
and expansion-valves, can be isolated by suitable cocks or 
valves, 

Condenser pressure is maintained on the left-hand side 
between the compressors and the expansion-valves, and 
evaporator pressure between the latter and the compressors 
on the right-hand side. Leaving the expansion-valves, it 
will be noticed that the gas performs the first part of its 
journey in each system through a $-inch pipe, since it is 
at that stage practically all in the liquid state. Afterwards, 
as vaporisation takes place, the diameter of the pipe must 
be increased. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


fe American Architect (New York) has an appreciative 
article on ‘‘ A Notable Work of Decoration,’’ which is 
that of the Paulist Church, New York, by William Laurel 
Harris, with the collaboration of Stanford White, John La 
Farge, and Augustus St. Gaudens. Views are given of some 
of the main portions of the decoration. Maintaining the 
ecclesiastical character of the issue our contemporary’s 
principal illustrations are of the reredos, Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which C. F. Schweinfurth is the architect, 
and which is reminiscent of Winchester ; the mortuary chapel 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, Detroit, Michigan, by Albert Kahn ; 
St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
C. E. Schermerhorn, architect; and the first Congregational 
church, Boulder, Colorado, of which Messrs. Maclaren & 
Thomas are the architects. 

Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin) is devoted this month to 
illustrations of some of the more notable exhibits at the recent 
exhibition at Berlin-Baumschulenweg of terra-cotta, cement 
and lime industries as applied to building. Needless to say 
these are mostly ‘‘ new art’’ in feeling. 

The Architectural Record (New York) sends us a ‘‘ Seaside 
Number,’’ which is wholly devoted to a wonderful collection 
of photographic views of American seaside homes of great 
variety of treatment. 

Construction (Toronto) gives its principal attention this 
month to the instruction of its Canadian readers in English 
domestic architecture, examples of Medieval half-timbered 
work, garden suburbs and English low-cost houses, and 
suburban development in England, also illustrating the 
design of the modern small house. Finally there is an article 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin on town planning, dealing with both 
Continental and English examples, which he delivered as a 
paper before the Society of Architects. Canadian work 
illustrated includes competition designs for a national 
memorial monument to be erected at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
new premises for the Bank of Montreal, Toronto, and a house 
of Georgian character at Toronto. 

Engineering Record (New York) has an interesting article 
on the high-pressure fire protection system at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Most of the issue is concerned with purely engineer- 
ing subjects, but there is some interest in the account of the 
extension of the Columbia Building, New York, from a 
height of 158 feet to 195 feet. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL EXCURSION, 1910. 
HE views illustrated are of buildings visited by the 
members of the A.A. excursion this year, and are 
referred to in our description of the proceedings. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, SLOANE SQUARE. 

HE First Church of Christ Scientist in Sloane Terrace 

is the first church of this denomination constructed 

in London. ‘This religious movement is gaining ground so 

rapidly that it may in the near future be of especial interest 

to architects and builders. The church in Sloane Terrace 

is faced with Portland stone resting on a plinth of granite. 

It should accommodate at 5 superficial feet per person 

1,600, but a more liberal view of seating has reduced the 
number to about 1,200 people. 

The building takes up the whole breadth between 
Sloane Terrace on the south and Wilbraham Place on the 
north. It has a clear span of 72 feet, with a spacious 
gallery supported by cantilevers; the main walls are set 
back from the streets, below the level of the gallery, to 
afford proper light and ventilation to the rooms below the 
church. The main floor slopes away from the readers, 
rising as it recedes one foot in every 7 feet. This ex- 
pedient, while enabling the congregation to get a better 
view of the readers who conduct the service, was adopted 
more with the view of avoiding stairs, out of consideration 
for invalids and infirm people. The entrance to the church, 
with its axis lying east and west, is only 4 feet below the 
level. of the church at the west end, and the entrance 
to the reading-room, with its axis lying north and south, 
only 3 feet above the floor of the reading-room at the east 
end. This difference of 7 feet, augmented by the slope 
of the church floor, gives a good height to the reading- 
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room, which measures 60 feet by 30 feet. The sloping 
floor might be adopted with advantage in all churches 
where processions and recessions form no part of ‘the 
ritual. Except the body of the church itself, the building 
can hardly be regarded as a type suited to the full require. 
ments of a Christian Science church. It has been fo 
desirable, for instance, to separate the public readi 
room from the church and to considerably enlarge the 
Sunday-school accommodation. The rooms below the 
church might possibly have been planned to greater ¢ 
vantage if these requirements had been known from the 
first. The particular style of architecture for a Christiar 
Science church should present no difficulties. The ver 
early churches were mostly pagan temples converted intc 
churches; when constructed as churches they exhibiter 
many Hastern features. Then came the Byzantine forn 
of church, a form retained in a measure by the Greel 
Church to this day, but classicised by the Roman section 
the Church until the pointed arch, passing through Sieh 
into Italy, laid the foundation of Poimted architecture 
which flourished throughout Europe until the period of th 
Renaissance. The tendency at the present time is for th 
Roman Church to return to its original Byzantine, and fo 
all Protestants and Reformers to retain the Gothic style 
This cursory glance shows that fashion dominates styl 
in ecclesiastical buildings as much as in civil structures 
On the exterior of the building under consideration grea 
care was taken to avoid projections as much as possible 
strings and sills of all kinds being cross-cut with litt] 
gargoyles, so as to avoid the disfigurement of the buildin 
by the rain washing the smoke accumulations down th 
face. a 

The architect was Mr. R. F. CursHoum, F.§.A. 

The contractors were Messrs. Dove BROTHERS, Lat 
Messrs. Stewart & Co. executed the granolithie floa 
ing, Messrs. RepparH Brown the ironwork, Messr 
Ewart, the copper roofing, Messrs. Rennie the gla: 
rooting, Messrs. Hapen & Co. the warming and ventila' 
ing and Mr. Mrppuzron the electric lighting. 4 
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DESIGN FOR WELSH NATIONAL MUSEUM, 7 
HE authors in their report stated that the material 
for all external elevations would be the bet 
Portland stone. The internal elevations in the ope 
courts would be finished in ‘‘ stuc.’’ Internally a 
main hall would have stone floor and facing, but # 
columns, pilasters and staircase would be in marbl 
Otherwise throughout the building the finish would | 
in plaster and the woodwork in deal painted white. 1 
floors and roofs would be constructed in ferro-coneret 
and all the flats of the latter would be covered Wi 
asphalte. There are two passenger lifts at the ma 

entrance to the building, a large service lift im 
service court, to which vans and carts would have fr 
and direct access, and a small express lift between 
ground floor kitchen and refreshment room. A crai 
would be provided in the service court for hoisting hea’ 
objects. The lighting is, as far as possible, from t 
top in the Exhibition galleries, and this would be co 
trolled by white screen blinds. Steam would be suppli 
for purposes of heating, hot-water supply and kite 
apparatus. The architects of this design were Mess 
Macartngey, Hautey & Bacon. | 


Mr. Atrrep Drury, A.R.A., has been selected by t 
executive committee appointed to erect a granite statue 
King Edward VII. in Aberdeen. When interviewed by 
deputation Mr. Drury said he would readily undertake t 
commission, and would give it his attention as the prima 
work for the time.. He calculated that it would take two @ 
a half to three years to complete. He would contemplate t 
execution of the granite sculpture at Aberdeen, and his idea 
the size of the statue would be about 10 feet. ; 

Messrs. CHapmMan & Hatt announce a second @ 
thoroughly revised edition of Mr. Ewart 8. Andrews’s “1 
Theory and Design:of Structures.’’ This book was well . 
ceived on its publication, and a very large first edition } 
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| FAN VAULTS.* 
_ (Concluded.) 

IN the porch of Hillesdon Church in Buckingham, ‘a dome 
_ is substituted for the pendant, to the great advantage 
the construction. The curve of the dome is a continuation 
_ the arch of the conoid, so that the diagonal section is no 
jager an arch with a horizontal crown as in the vaults we 
ve been considering. The four triangular spandrels are 
‘li flat. This is the diagonal section. 

At Hereford in the chantry chapel of Bishop Audley, on 
e south side of the Lady chapel, there is a vault of this 
ind on a polygonal plan. There are little fans in the 
agles of the polygon, but the stellar tracery in the centre 
_ the vault is worked on the surface of a dome. The plan 
}a little over half an octagon, and the panelling of the 
ch opening into the chantry from the Lady chapel con- 
imues the design of the fan vault. The slide shows the 
facery and the carved bosses on the central part of the 
vult. On the central boss is a representation of the 
ssumption of Our Lady. 

The vaults I have been describing so far are all varia- 
ons of the fan vault with separate conoids, leaving a flat 
-andrel in the middle. 

But a better method of overcoming the difficulty with 
'e spandrel was to suppress it altogether and let the conoids 
‘tersect. Thus the conoids are pared down as it were until 
‘ey are rectangular instead of circular on plan. A small 
‘ample of this kind of fan vault on a square plan is the 
mtral part of the vault of the Redmount chapel at King’s 
ynn. Here the diagonal arch governs the form of the 
moid, the other ribs are of the same curvature, but shorter, 
ad the ridge is not level but rises towards the ring in the 
mtre. All the other examples I know are oblong on plan. 
te vaults of King’s College chapel at Cambridge belong to 
is class. In the vault of one of the chapels between the 
ive buttresses, for instance, the vault is an oblong on 
an, but this matters little when the conoids are allowed to 
tersect, although it causes some trouble with the design of 
e tracery. In the King’s College vaults the tracery is very 
iff and not nearly so attractive as the Gloucester work. 
ne Tudor flower which decorates the circular ribs of the 
ns and the large boss in the centre are often met with in 
te work. The high vault is no less than 44 feet span. It is 
milar in its details to the vaults of the side chapels. 
tween each bay there is a strong moulded transverse arch 
prevent the vault buckling. The generating arch is four- 
mtred. 

| The vault of the Lady chapel of Peterborough abbey 
‘urch is certainly the work of the same designer. The 
‘tails are almost exactly the same, but there are no trans- 
tse arches. These are replaced by spandrel walls, fulfilling 
© same purpose of stiffening the vault. From the view of 
© upper surface of the vault it will be seen that portions 
the vault are built rib and panel fashion, while the more 
tricate parts of the tracery are sunk in solid stone. The 
mizontal surfaces of operation, necessary for the correct 
tting out of the vault stones, are only partially removed. 
The vault with intersecting conoids is easily applied to 
polygonal plan. Examples are the apsidal chapels 
tached to St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, and the chapel 
_St. Stephen’s cloisters at Westminster. The vault of St. 
ary’s porch, Oxford, is somewhat similar. 

The high vaults of the abbey church at Bath are inter- 
ediate between the vault with separate conoids, and the 
‘ult with intersecting conoids. The fans do not intersect 
mpletely, but leave a very small diamond-shaped spandrel 
‘tween them. The rectilinear tracery is rather severe, but 
latrefoliated circles are introduced around the top of the 
ms and in the spandrels. The ribs are very numerous, 
i: are gathered in so as to spring from a small circular 
aft. The generating arch is rather acute, as in most large 
m vaults, in order to reduce the thrust. 

| The aisle vaults of Bath Abbey are something like the 
valt of the oriel in the hall at Christchurch. The fans 
irtly intersect, and the spandrels have little pendants. 
he Christchurch vault is a very beautiful and interesting 
ece of work. The detail is delightful, especially the 
acery on the pendants, of Flamboyant type. The fan oppo- 
te the conoid which springs from the central mullion of 
e window is not a conoid, but a rather flat dome, to suit 
‘e arch opening into the oriel; that is to say, the lower 
'tve of the arch generates the conoids and the upper curve 
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| generates the dome. The great heraldic boss in the middle 
of the vault is very typical of Tudor vaults. Similar bosses 
are met with in St. Stephen’s cloisters and in the vestibules 
to the aisles of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. 

Another example of the fan vault with partly intersect- 
ing conoids is the well-known high vault of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, which is a fan-pendant vault of 
very complicated design. The pendant vault appears to 
have been evolved at Oxford. The first example is the 
elaborate lierne vault of the Divinity School, which was 
being built from 1445-80. The span is considerable, and 
it is vaulted as if it were divided into a nave with aisles, 
but the piers are omitted and the vault is supported by the 
haunches of strong transverse arches between each bay. 
This vault is so often described as a fan vault that I will 
try to explain why it is not a fan but a lierne vault. It 
will be seen that the ribs are spaced at equal angles with 
one another, but the ridges are level. This would not be 
the case if the ribs were of the same curvature, for they are 
of different lengths. If they were of the same curve the 
diagonal rib would rise higher; therefore this vault cannot 
be a fan vault, although it looks so much like one. 

In the vault of the choir of Christchurch the aisles have 
barrel vaults and the nave a square lierne vault. The trans- 
verse arches are managed differently. The upper half of the 
arch disappears above the surface of the vault. 

The high vault of Henry VII.’s Chapel was certainly 
suggested by these vaults. The general arrangement is like 
that of the vault of Christchurch, but fan vaults are used 
instead of barrel and lierne vaults. Here again the trans- 
verse arches disappear above the surface of the vault, but 
their position is marked by a hanging fringe of tracery. 

The conoids of the vault, like those of Bath Abbey, do 
not entirely intersect, but leave a small flat spandrel, which 
is decorated by a pendant in the central bays. The side bays 
are so oblong that the spandrel is extremely small and only 
decorated with sunk tracery. This is the most elaborate of 
all fan vaults, but scarcely the most beautiful, although 
every detail is carefully thought out and perfect in its way. 

The fan vault with circular conoids was extremely 
popular throughout the Perpendicular period, and it is 
amusing to notice the way in which the corbels of oriel 
windows, the bowls of piscine, and the stems of pulpits 
are often carved in the form of a traceried conoid. 
Delightful little fan vaults are often found beneath the 
canopies of niches, and at Maids Moreton, in Buckingham- 
shire, there is a doorway with a projecting hood over it sup- 
ported on half-conoids fitting round the head of the door. 
There are one or two instances of purely decorative canopies 


; carved to resemble fan vaults, such as the vault of the 


Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury. 

We find a few vaults which are exactly like fan vaults 
except in one particular. The conoids are not circular in 
section, but polygonal. I hope you will pardon me if I call 
them pyramidoids. The beautiful vaults of Sherborne 
abbey church are of this class. They are constructed like 
lierne vaults with separate ribs and panels, but the main 
ribs are all of the same curvature except the wall rib, 
which is raised a little to allow of a larger clerestory 
window. The lesser ribs are of a slightly different curve. 
T should like to believe that this form of vault had been 
developed independently by making all the ribs of a lerne 
vault of the same curvature and spacing them at equal 
angles with one another, but a few details, such as the 
section of the vaulting shaft and the treatment of the 
springers, which is very peculiar, seem to be copied from 
the Gloucester vaults. The tracery, however, is quite 
original and beautifully designed, and there are carved 
bosses at the intersection of the ribs which are rarely found 
in fan vaulting. This is the vault of the nave. The vault 
of the choir is much earlier (1436-59), but similar in design. 
It is obtuse and has flying buttresses. The nave vault 
(1475-1504) is more acute, and unfortunately the flying 
buttresses are omitted. Span, 25 feet. 

The vault of the north transept has even more elaborate 
tracery. It is square on plan. The chief difference in the 
tracery is the introduction of doubly-foliated arches in the 
panels round the upper part of the fan. 

The vault of the choir aisles, part of the work of 1436-59, 
is rather different in effect, but it is constructed on the same 
principles and the details of the tracery and carving are 
similar. The bays are divided by sections of panelled 
barrel vaulting which serve to reduce them to approxi- 
mate squares, but the real reason for the barrel vaulting is 
to suit the plan of the piers, which are very large and run 


right through and round the clerestory windows, while the 
arches are comparatively small and have few mouldings. 
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The small vault of the north transept chapel at Sher- 
borne is a regular fan vault, square on plan, with separate 
conoids, but constructed rib and panel fashion. Even the 
panels of the foliations in the flat spandrel are dropped in 
afterwards, and it is upon these panels that the square 
patere are carved. The panels of the conoid, being fitted 
afterwards, are not convex like those of a regular fan vault, 
and thus the section of the conoid is not circular. I have 
not had time to go carefully into the question of dates, and 
it is quite possible that this vault may be the earliest of all 
the Sherborne work. If so, it would be a link connecting 
the Sherborne work with that of Gloucester. 

There are two beautiful vaults in Devonshire which have 
polygonal conoids like those of Sherborne, but they are built 
in the usual manner of fan vaults with ribs formed by sink- 
ing panels into the surface of the vault. The vault of the 
Dorset aisle at Ottery St. Mary is designed exactly like a 
fan vault with intersecting conoids, but the horizontal ribs 
are not circular but polygonal owing to the shape of the 
pyramidoid. Of course, only the principal ribs of this vault 
are of the same curvature. The span is considerable, about 
20 feet, and the vault is an exceedingly fine one, in five 
bays. The pendant bosses are unusual and effective. 

Even more beautiful is the vault of the Lane aisle at 
Cullompton, in Devon (1528), evidently the work of the 
same hand. It will be noticed that the lower horizontal rib 
is polygonal but the upper one is circular. This is possible 
owing to.the flatness of the surface at the upper part of the 
pyramidoid, where the angle between each face of the 
pyramid almost disappears. The bosses are composed of 
four angels with curiously scalloped wings standing back to 
back on a floral boss. They carry shields with emblems and 
merchants’ marks. 

Now I am going to take the late fan vaults of Oxford in 
chronological order. There is no example after the vault 
of the oriel in Christ Church Hall, built in 1529, until we 
come to the vault of the gateway of Wadham College, about 
eighty years later (1610). 

It is rather a charming specimen of Jacobean work, with 
bold ribs and quaint pendants and strapwork. The gate- 
way is oblong, and the solution adopted is that of the Lady 
chapel chantries at Gloucester. The quarter conoids are 
placed in the corners and do not touch, but they abut 
against a large flat spandrel. 

The next in date is the beautiful vault of the porch of St. 
Mary’s (1637). There seems to be no doubt that there was a 
Gothic porch on the same site, hexagonal on plan, like that of 
Chipping Norton, and with a fan vault. I am almost certain 
that the splayed arches, half-buried in the side walls, and the 
two lower stones of the springers, which were cut out of the 
same stones as the arches, are remains of the early sixteenth- 
century porch, which was probably replaced by the present 
one because it projected too far into High Street. This is 
the only theory I can find to account for the extraordinary 
way in which the vault springs not from the angles, but 
from points along the sides. The upper part of the vault is 
undoubtedly seventeenth-century work of a similar type to 
the vaults of St. John’s College, which were also erected by 
Laud at the same time. The plan is half a regular hexagon 
and the conoids intersect, but the rose in the centre is a 
dome. The diagonal section is a semicircle to suit the 
entrance arch. 

The vault of the passage from the front quad of St. 
John’s into the second quad is part of Laud’s building. It 
is a nice bit of work in two oblong bays with intersecting 
conoids and a pendant in the centre of each bay. These 
pendants are of Jacobean character, and the circles round 
the top of the fan are not foliated, but otherwise there is 
little to show that the vault is not medieval work reused. 
The circles correspond with the Catherine wheels of St. 
Mary’s porch, and the Flamboyant work also appears. 

The passage under the garden front is similar, but much 
more elaborate. In addition to the pendant in the centre 
there are ten other little pendants hanging from the surface 
of the conoids. 

The vault of the gateway of Oriel is a few years later 
(1640), and of very different character. It is in two oblong 
bays, with intersecting conoids, like the vault of St. John’s 
Passage, but it is on a larger scale and the design is much 
stiffer. Still it is interesting work and far more suitable 
for a college entrance than the over-elaborate vaults of 
University and Corpus. 

The fan vault of the staircase to Christ Church Hall, 
erected in 1660, is the most famous of all the Oxford fan 

vaults. The general idea of the thing is wonderfully fine, 
but the detail is very poor and shows an extraordinary lack 
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of imagination. See how the same cusped arches are ee 
peated in the two rows round the conoid, round the roses in 
the spandrels, and in the triangular spaces between. Th 
ribs are so weak that they are of very little use in the con- 
struction. It seems to me that the builder must have | 
worked from the old small-scale drawings of Wolsey’s time; | 
for the result is exactly what one would expect from a con-, 
scientious man working from an indistinct small-scale dray-, 
ing with no full-size details to guide him. The plan is in 
four oblong bays with a central column. Transverse arches, 
occur between each bay. The roses are domed, as in the 
vault of Hillesdon porch, but the fans do not meet; the 
small spandrels are flat. ey 
The vault of Tom Tower is part of Wren’s work of 1689, 
The detail is more interesting, but a little stiff and wiry, 
There is a large number of shields with the Royal arms and. 
the arms of various benefactors surrounded by strapwork. 
A massive wreath of laurels bound with ribbons frames the 
huge circular opening through which the great Tom bell was 
raised. | 
Later still are the vaults of the gateways of University, 
They date from the building of the second quad in 1719, 
The detail is very wiry and the ribs are merely decorative, 
The best carving is to be found in the shields and strapwork. 
The vault of the older tower is in one oblong bay with inter- 
secting conoids. 
The vault of the other tower is in two square bays, but 
the plan is not quite rectangular owing to the curve of Hig 
Street, and so a small triangle of barrel vaulting panelled 
like the fans is introduced to fill in the small triangle which 
is left out each end. The spandrels of this vault are flat 
and have large bosses carved with acanthus leaves. S 
Later even than this is the vault of the gateway ol 
Corpus, which appears to date from the remodelling ol 
1817. The work is not bad for its period; in fact, it may 
be a restoration of the old sixteenth-century vault, but this 
is not very likely. The tracery looks as if it were suggested 
by the vault of Tom Tower. This is the most modern far 
vault in Oxford. Perhaps this is fortunate for Oxford, bu 
at Cambridge, in Peterhouse, there is a very beautifu 
fan vault, designed by Gilbert Scott, in the oriel of the hall 
built, I suppose, about 1870; and this brings the history 0 
the fan vault down to our own day. ; 


GAS HEATING RESEARCH.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


Condensing Stoves. 


| 
HESE stoves are often described as ‘“ gas-radiators ” 01 
‘‘flueless’’ stoves, both of which names seem open to eriti- 
cism. With the exception of a small number of types embody 
ing open gas-fires from which the waste products are conduete: 
to the main body of the ‘‘ radiator,’’ most of these stoves onl 
give out a small quantity of radiant heat. The heatingi 
almost wholly by convection, and this is the essentia 
characteristic. a 
The air is heated by contact with the hot metal surface 

of the stove, and an upward current of this hot ai 
draws continuously a fresh supply over the surface. Th 
coils of the radiator are in effect a flue, and it is onlyi 
view of the fact that this flue is not usually connected wit 
the room chimney that the apparatus can be called flueles: 
The flue has an important bearing on the whole design of th 
stove, as it depends almost entirely on its structure how f 
condensible products, such as water and sulphur acids, 41 
removed from the gaseous combustion products before th 
waste gases pass out into the room. ; 
The chief advantages claimed for this type of stove are:- 

1. That the whole of the heat from the gas burnt, passin 

as it does directly into the room, is available for heating th 
room; whereas in ordinary stoves connected with a chimmne 
quite 30 per cent. of the heat is lost. | 
2. It is also claimed that as regards the more injuriol 
combustion products, chiefly sulphur acids, the condense 
water removes these and only the comparatively harmle: 
carbon dioxide passes into the room, and carbon monoxide, — 
formed at all, is only found in minute traces. 4 
3. Another advantage claimed for this form of stove 
that, owing to its not requiring a chimney, it may be put 
any position in the room or house. : 
The objections usually put forward are that the stoves @ 


; 
‘| 
i 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Resear 
Committee” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers 
conjunction with the University of Leeds. ‘ 
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afit for use in any but well ventilated rooms, and that the 
itter the ventilation the less is the amount of heat available 
ruse in the room. The first objection is easily disposed of 
| the makers. Most of them refuse to supply such stoves for 
ye anywhere but in halls or amply ventilated rooms. Un- 
irtunately, such stoves can still be found in small badly 
mtilated workshops, and under other such conditions for 
nich they were never intended. 

_ There are several tests of this class of stove on record— 
3., by Mr. H. Leicester Greville, Mr. F. R. Branston, Sir 
_E. Thorpe, and Dr. Rideal, chiefly relating to the per- 
intage of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide in rooms where 
ese Stoves are used, and also some figures relating to the pro- 
wrtion of the condensed sulphur acids. The conclusions are 
at, under good conditions of ventilation, they need not be 
garded as injurious—would, in fact, be less so than the 
vercrowding of human beings under the same conditions. 

_ How much of the heat is actually usefully applied has not 
en discussed. This will vary so much with the amount of 
ntilation maintained, with the size of the room, and the 
mount of free space in the room, that any data obtained 
ader this head would be of little practical value. 

The stove that was used during the progress of these experi- 

ents was of simple construction, having an open gas-fire, 
om which the hot products were led through eight vertical 
‘bes to the shallow reservoir provided for the condensed water 
i the base of the stove. There were six Bunsen flames in the 
wner, which were controlled by a gas and air adjustment. 
he flames were surrounded by fire-clay fuel of the modern 
t™, and the back of the fire was of refractory brick. There 
as a projecting hood, which helped to direct the products 
-combustion up the four middle tubes. 
_ The shallow trough was connected to the stove base by 
eans of an air-tight water-sealed joint. The cooled com- 
istion products, from which much of the water they 
amarily contained had been condensed, then passed out 
to the room through a single hole 2 inches in diameter at 
te centre of the trough. A pan is usually placed on the 
or under this hole to catch the dripping that is sure to 
‘eur after a few hours’ use and the trough has filled, and 
So to catch the water that is condensed from the escaping 
toducts on coming into the cooler atmosphere. The stove 
as 43 inches high, 30 inches wide, and 14.75 inches deep 
om front to back. The open fire measured 6 inches by 
; inches, and was faced with a cast-iron guard. 

In order that constant and normal results might be en- 
wed during the course of the experiments, the stove was 
ut in regular use for a period exceeding one month. A 
inch hole was bored on one side of the base of the stove 
rough which distilled water might be run when washing 
1t the condensed water, which was run off through a tap 
ttached to the under-surface of the water-seal in the trough. 
Before lighting the fire any residual condensed water 
as run off through this tap. The tap was turned off and 
30 c.c. of water were run into the trough in two portions, 
ne first 150 c.c. being drained away and the second remain- 
1g In the trough to act as a seal. This was done after each 
“periment. A large porcelain dish was placed below the 
ue outlet to catch the condensed water in excess of what 
2¢ trough would hold. A thermometer was placed at the 
ue outlet with the bulb inside to take the temperature of 
2e outlet products, 

_ Another thermometer was suspended 8 inches away from 
1e surface of the stove, and was shielded from radiation 
rom the stove by being surrounded by means ofa cylindrical 
ibe of asbestos 3 inches in diameter. From this, thermo- 
eter readings were taken of the temperature of the air 
mung in contact with the main body of the stove. The 
hermometer was sufficiently far away from the surface of 
he stove not to be affected by the hot air arising therefrom. 

© experiments were conducted in a large room formerly 
oun as a kitchen. There were five doors to the room, and 
* had one large window and an old-fashioned wide chim- 
eyed fire-place. One door led upstairs, and this, and 
nother at the opposite side of the room, were invariably 
ept open to ensure good ventilation. No door leading 
lnectly outside the house was kept open. The stove was 
laced in the centre of the room, and by means of thermo- 
leters distributed in different, positions in the room a suit- 
ble distribution of the heat fromthe stove could be checked. 
he mean of these readings always closely approximated to 

e “viral of eee suspended near the stove. 

© temperature of the room was varied b varying the 
ie to which the doors were kept open, Fee eg 
'PStairs obviously being of most use for this purpose. The 
vindows in the room upstairs were kept open to allow the 
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hot air and products of combustion to escape. The gas con- 
sumption was determined in a similar way to that already 
described in these reports—account being taken of tempera- 
ture and pressure. 

Sulphur Determination.—The modus operandi was as 
follows :—The stove having been lighted for some time, and 
all the necessary conditions for the particular experiment 
having been attained, the condensed water was quickly run 
off—the trough washed out with 150 c.c. of water, which was 
also run off, a further 150 c.c. was then added and left in the 
trough to act as a seal. During this operation, which lasted 
not more than two minutes, the stove was turned out, but 
immediately relighted at the end of the operation of washing 
out the condensed water. From this point the amount of gas 
consumed was determined, 

At the end of the experiment the stove was turned out 
and the gas consumption noted. The condensed water in 
the base of the stove was run into the porcelain dish which 
contained the drippings from the flue hole, and the trough 
was further washed out with 150 c.c. of distilled water, the 
washings being added to the main bulk. 

The amount of sulphur present in this liquid was deter- 
mined in the usual way—i.e., by preliminary oxidation by 
means of bromine water and subsequent precipitation of the 
sulphates by means of barium nitrate solution. 

During the whole of the time the stove was lighted a 
determination was proceeding of the total amount of sul- 
phur present in the coal gas being used in the stove. A 
modified form of the Gas Referees’ apparatus was used for 
this purpose. It consisted of a glass marble condenser fol- 
lowed by an air condenser, as in the Referees’ apparatus ; 
but to this was added a water-cooled condenser, to ensure a 
more perfect condensation: There was no rubber about the 
apparatus, all the joints being of ground glass. This form 
of apparatus gave very slightly, but consistently, higher 
results than the usual form. 

These results were checked by comparing them with those 
obtained by Mr. Edwards, the Chief Chemist at the Leeds 
Gasworks, 

(To be concluded.) 


THE BERWICK SARCOPHAGUS. 


HE Rev. James King, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, writes :— 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that the 
sarcophagus unearthed in the Magdalene Fields, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, was found at a spot about a stone’s throw from the old 
Edwardian Walls, and not far from the Royal castle of the 
Plantagenets. It bears the usual marks of a stone coffin—is 
composed of one block, with sides converging towards the foot, 
roughly hewn outside, but carefully chiselled internally, 
with a well-formed circular cavity for the reception of the 
head. The stone is close-grained hard. sandstone, like that 
used in the Edwardian masonry; but except an ordinarv 
chamfered edge, tHere are no architectural details for detez~ 
mining its age. 

The old Edwardian Walls were abandoned in 1560 a.p., 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and for above two centuries 
previously—namely, from the battle of Halidon Hill, fought 
in 1333 s.p.—the town had virtually been in the possession 
of the English. About 1120 a.p. David I., when Prince of 
Lothian, had a residence on Castle Hill, and erected the 
original church of St. Mary, near the spot where the sarco- 
phagus was found. The land here is situated between an 
outer and inner fosse, and still bears marks of military out- 
works. The coffin, though not colossal, is of unusual length, 
Rademiet internally 6 feet 8 inches for the reception of the 

y. 

Edward I. regarded Berwick-on-Tweed as the key to the 
northern kingdom, and not only reared its fortifications, but 
made the town the base of his military operations in his wars 
with Scotland. Shortly after the execution of Wallace, 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, raised the standard of rebel- 
lon on behalf of Scottish independence, and in March 
1306 A.D. was crowned King of Scots. King Edward, on 
hearing the news, waxed full of fury, and solemnly vowed 
never to rest until he had thoroughly crushed the insurrection, 
and with a mighty army marched northwards to ravage 
Scotland with fire and sword; but at Burgh-by-Sands he 
died suddenly, within sight of the Cheviots, in July 1307. 
With his dying breath he solemnly charged Edward, his 
son, on pain of his curse, to carry his dead body in front of 
his army, and never rest until he had utterly crushed the 
Scottish rebels. 


This dying covenant was not carried out, and the follow- 
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ing year Edward I. was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his unfinished tomb is the plainest of the Royal tombs. It 
is composed of five slabs of grey marble, and bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Edwardus Primus Scottorum malleus hic est, 
1308. Pactum serva.’? (Here lies Edward I., the hammer 
of the Scots, 1308. Keep covenant.) Dean Stanley thought 
it possible that the last words might have reference to the 
dying covenant he made with his son. The King was so 
tall that he was nicknamed Longshanks, and his long tomb 
in Westminster is the same length as that of the recently 
unearthed sarcophagus found by the Berwick Edwardian 
Walls. 

A year elapsed between the King’s death and permanent 
sepulchre in Westminster. Where was the body deposited 
meanwhile? Is it possible that Edward II. carried ‘his 
father’s body with him to his famed stronghold of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, and that the remains were deposited in this ab- 
normally long sarcophagus, until the King, realising the 
impracticability of carrying out his dying father’s command, 
determined to transfer the body to Westminster Abbey ? 


WINDSOR CASTLE.* 
INDSOR CASTLE is unique; there is no other place 
like it in England; here is fortress, palace, chapel, 
burial place, garrison, and formerly, but no longer in these 
happier times, prison. It is a storehouse of priceless 
treasures, in sculpture, pictures, armour, plate, and innumer- 
able trophies. In addition to this, it carries us back to the 
past, and gives us a notion of the habitations of the monarchs 
of past generations. 

This is not the first visit the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
has paid to Windsor Castle, and I do not propose to write an 
elaborate description either of the Castle itself or of its illus- 
trious inhabitants, as accounts of both are already on the 
annals of our Society. I shall content myself therefore with 
a brief sketch of the history of the Castle, and more especially 
of the Order of the Garter with which it is so closely associated. 
The place is supposed to take its name from the bend of the 
river—‘‘ Winding Shore.’’ Tradition says that there was a 
British stronghold here, and that it was here King Arthur 
instituted the first Order of Knighthood in England, namely, 
that of the Round Table, and Edward III. fostered this idea 
when he followed suit with his own Order of Chivalry. The 
first authentie account of Windsor is in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, who granted it to the monks of Westminster 
as part of the endowment of the famous Abbey. The ill-fated 
Harold, the last of our Saxon kings, also held possessions 
here. When William the Conqueror came he saw the military 
advantages of the lofty hill in the midst of the plain, and 
effected an exchange with the monks of the monastic lands, 
and confiscated those of Harold. He erected a castle, all 
traces of which have entirely disappeared. His son, Henry, 
enlarged and improved the castle and built a chapel, which he 
dedicated to Edward the Confessor, and which probably stood 
where the Memorial Chapel is now. He was married here 
in 1121 to his second wife, Adelicia of Louvaine, and there 
was a quarrel between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Salisbury as to who was to perform the ceremony. 
In the next year Henry obliged all the great officials, both 
clerical and lay, to swear allegiance to his daughter, the 
Empress Maude, and again there was an ecclesiastical dispute 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of 
York, which was determined in favour of the former. 

Henry II. seems to have made the place a residence, and 
to have expended money in alterations. During the absence 
of Richard I., John seized the Castle and took it from its 
custodian, and he was in his turn shortly afterwards dis- 
possessed. After his accession to the throne he was frequently 
in occupation, and he stayed here whilst Magna Charta was in 
course of negotiation, and went from here to Runnymede until 
the Charter was signed. 

Henry III. rebuilt considerable portions of the Castle, 
and some of his work is still extant. The Curfew Tower, for 
instance, is said to be almost in the same state as when he 
built it, and it is also said that some portion of the wall of 
the present Memorial Chapel was erected by him. 

Edward I. only resided here occasionally, but Edward II. 
and his Queen made it more of a residence, and it was here 
that their son, Edward III. (Edward of Windsor) was born. 
Windsor was always a favourite place with him, and it was 
he who raised it to its great position. He made great altera- 
tions and improvements, and, amongst other things, built the 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum by Mr. 
George Thatcher. 
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present Round Tower and several of the other towers. His 
architect was the celebrated William of Wykeham, the founde; 
of Winchester College and New College, Oxford. Traditior 
says that on the Winchester Tower Wykeham put the inserip 
tion ‘‘ Hoc Fecit Wykeham,’’ which can be interpreted ty, 
ways. Hisenemies reported it to King Edward as an instane 
of his wish that posterity should recognise him as the builde; 
instead of the King, and translated it ‘“‘ Wykeham mack 
this.”” Wykeham, however, when taxed by the King, saic 
the translation was altogether wrong, and it really mean 
‘This made Wykeham,’’ meaning that it was through hi 
being employed as the King’s architect that he was so fa; 
advanced in honour and position. Edward’s most notabl, 
achievement, however, was the building of St. George’s Ch 
and the founding of the Order of the Garter. There is nothin 
of this chapel left now. Edward’s good genius, Quee) 
Philippa, died at Windsor. Her final farewell to Edward i 
most feelingly described by Froissart. Some alterations wer 
made by Edward about the end of his reign, and the architec 
employed was the poet Geoffrey Chaucer. Windsor Castl 
was a prison as well as a palace; two kings were Edward’ 
prisoners here at the same time—David, King of Scotland, an 
John, King of France. 

Richard II. parted here from his child Queen, Isabella 0 
France, when he himself went into captivity. Royalt 
married young in those days; she was only eleven years olj 
at the time. : 

Henry IV., who supplanted him, resided at the Castle 
and it was here that for many years he kept James, King o 
Scotland, as a prisoner. There is a very romantic story 
connection with James’s captivity; his window overlooke 
a garden, and he wrote a descriptive poem, of which I giv 
the first verse :— 


Now there was made fast by the tower wall 
A garden fair, and in the corners set 
A herbere green, with wands so long and small 
Railed all about; and with trees close set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knit, 
That no one, though he were near walking by, 
Might there within scarce anyone espy. 


s | 

The paradise was not without its Eve. One day he saw 

most beautiful lady walking in the garden. Whether th 

lady walked in the garden because she knew the King wa 

looking out of the window, I do not know; at all events, h 
fell in love with her— 


And therewith cast I down my eyes again, 

And walking, as I saw, beneath the tower 

Full secretly new coming her to pleyne (play) 

The fairest and the freshest youthful flower « | 
That e’er I saw, methought, before that hour, wp) 
For which surprise so sudden, did astart | 
The blood of all my body to my heart, | 
And though I stood abased then a lyte (little) a 
No wonder was, because my wits were all 
So overcome with pleasure and delight 
Only through letting of my eyes downfall, 
That suddenly my heart became her thrall, 
For ever, of free will, for of menace P 
There was no token seen in her sweet face. 4 


She was the King’s niece, Joan Beaufort, and later on the 
were married at the present Cathedral Church of Southwarl 
King Henry V., as her dowry, took 10,000 marks off he 
husband’s ransom. , 

Henry V. and his Queen resided here, and it was here the 
Henry VI. (Henry of Windsor) was born. Edward IY. mad 
great improvements and alterations; he found the Chapt 
of St. George in a ruinous state and pulled it down and com 
menced to rebuild it, but the work was not completed at th 
time of his death; it was, however, taken in hand by 
great builder, Henry VII., and we now have this as one of th 
finest examples of the architecture of that period ; it is in th 
same style as his chapel at Westminster and King’s Colleg 
Chapel, Cambridge. 5 

Edward IV. was the first king to be buried at Windsor 
There was a most elaborate tomb erected for him, but for som 
reason it was never completed ; there was, however, his sui 
coat richly embroidered and studded with jewels, his swor 
and helmet, which, however, were all taken away in the tim 
of the Commonwealth. The next king to be buried there wé 
Henry VI., whose body was brought from Chertsey Abbey 
Windsor Castle was his birthplace, his palace, his prison, a2 
his burial place. 

Henry VIII. made Windsor his residence and built largel} 
amongst other things, the gateway which bears his name. 
wife, Jane Seymour, was buried here, and he directed the 
he should be buried with her, and this was carried out. The 


is marked by a simple slab in the pavement of the choir, 
ugh Henry in his will left elaborate directions for the 
ion of a most splendid monument to himself and his 
n. This, however, was never carried out, and it is a 
us irony of fate that the grave of the man who was the 
of the destruction of so many splendid monuments all 
the country should be only distinguished in this homely 
insignificant manner. 
i his reign Cardinal Wolsey began the work of the present 
orial Chapel, intending it to be his own burial place, but 
3 disgrace the work, of course, was stopped. 
ueen Elizabeth seems to have been the first to have 
mated the terraces, and she built the present Royal 
ary. 
hharles I. resided here and intended to make improve- 
's, but was never able to carry them out. After his execu- 
‘his body was brought here and buried. His son, 
‘les II., however, built the grand staircase and a consider- 
portion of the present State apartments. 
filliam ITT. also built here. 
een Anne made Windsor Castle her principal residence, 
made great improvements in the park and gardens. 
he two first Georges do not seem to have troubled Windsor 
‘much, but the place will always be connected with the 
ory of George III., whose favourite residence it was from 
ime when he went there with his Queen, a young man a 
‘more than twenty, until the time of his death at the age 
ghty-two. He was always fond of Windsor ; even to the 
‘when sight and reason were both rapidly failing. The 
int of his last days is described by Thackeray in one of 
nost affecting pieces of English prose. He says that the 
m came upon the King in his little chamber; he was 
mg a hymn to his own accompaniment; when he had 
hed he knelt down and prayed for his country, for his 
and family, and that he himself might be spared the 
y affliction which he knew was brooding over him. He 
at Windsor, and was buried with his wife and some of 
ons and daughters. 
‘he next monarch, George IV.; made great and extensive 
ations. He heightened the Round Tower and built the 
mt St. George’s Hall, the Waterloo Chamber and other 
1e State apartments, and also the gateway bearing his 
e. He died here in 1830, and seven years later, almost 
le day, his brother, William IV., died in the same room. 
rare buried at Windsor, as is also the Princess Charlotte, 
mly child of George IV. 
Vindsor Castle was the favourite residence of our late 
ved Queen and her husband, the Prince Consort, during 
t joint lifetime, and it was here that the latter died in 
mber 1861. There is a splendid monument to him in the 
torial Chapel. The English people are only even now 
nning to recognise how much they owe to this good and 
(trious man who, by his counsel and support to our late 
mn enabled her to purify and ennoble her Court, and, 
ugh them, the British nation. He was far in advance of 
time, and through his encouragement, science, literature 
art of every kind and description were fostered and helped. 
Windsor is closely associated with the Order of the Garter, 
highest and most chivalrous Order of Knighthood in the 
ld. It owes its origin to Edward III., who is said to have 
eived the first idea of it in 1344, when he invited a special 
tering at Windsor of the most illustrious knights in 
‘ope, but it was not until 1350 that it can be said that 
Order was actually established. The Order was dedicated 
dur patrons, namely, the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin 
ry, St. George, and St. Edward the Confessor, but the 
ve is the badge of St. George, and it is with him the Order 
lways closely associated. Every country in Europe has 
dwn patron saint, but up to the time of Edward, none was 
tally associated with England, and the selection of St. 
rge is rather a curious one. There are several stories as to 
St. George was, and why he was selected as England’s 
fon saint. The old legend is that many years ago, in 
Kingdom of Egypt, a great dragon took up his quarters in 
tke in Sylene and made great havoc amongst the people 
their flocks and herds, and to appease him, two sheep 
li him every day ; after a time there were no more 
»p to be had, and then a boy or girl had to be substituted 
the sheep ; they were chosen by lot, and one day the lot 
On Princess Saba, the King’s daughter. She was taken 
and left for the dragon to devour, and whilst there a 
ng knight in glittering armour rode by and asked why she 
‘bound. She told him, and he then said that he would fight 
dragon and kill him. She begged him to go away lest he 
p Should be destroyed, but he remained. After a time the 
gon came to fetch his prey, and a most terrific encounter 
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ensued. St. George’s lance was broken to shivers against the 
scales, but he drew his sword and thrust it down the dragon’s 
throat, so that it was vanquished. St. George unbound the 
Princess and told her to bind her girdle round the dragon’s 
neck and lead him back to the town. This she did, and St. 
George then exhorted the king and his people to be baptized 
as Christians, and accordingly the king and princess and 
15,000 of his subjects were baptized then and there. The 
story told by Gibbon is that St. George was a native of 
Cappadocia, and was a contractor of provisions for the army 
and made a great fortune by selling them bad bacon. Ulti- 
mately he entered the priesthood and became Archbishop, but 
the heathen took the city and he was slain with others. The 
third and most authentic story is that in the time of Dio- 
cletian, emperor of Rome, there was a violent persecution of 
Christians, and the emperor had placards published forbid- 
ding the worship of Christ, and that anyone who was found 
doing so would be punished with death. One of these placards 
was exhibited outside the palace gates, and it had not been up 
two hours before it was torn down by a young captain of the 
emperor’s own bodyguard. He was immediately seized and 
brought before the emperor. He was offered pardon and pro- 
motion if he would but put a pinch of incense in the fire 
before the altar of Apollo, but he refused, and was beheaded. 
It is said that he was only twenty-four years of age, that he 
was of noble birth, a most highly accomplished man, a brave 
and successful soldier, and had a brilliant future before him, 
and that the emperor would most willingly have spared his 
life if he had but made the slightest repudiation of 
Christianity. No particular glory, no dragon, no Princess 
Saba, and apparently no great conversions, but ‘‘ the blood 
of the martyr is the seed of the Church,’’ and the example so 
far from checking Christianity caused it to spread far and 
wide. St. George’s emblem is a part of the flag of England 
to-day, the red cross of martyrdom crowning a spotless life. 
This was far more likely to be the saint that Edward would 
have chosen than the sordid bacon merchant. The first con- 
nection with England is that, at the time of the Crusades, the 
warriors of the different countries each bore a cross on their 
surcoats, and the symbol chosen by the English was a red 
cross on a white ground. It is said that in one of the battles 
with the Saracens, at which Richard I. was present, the 
Crusaders were being hardly pressed and suffering great loss ; 
at the time of their sorest need, a young knight dashed to the 
front clothed with the white surcoat with the red cross, and 
mounted on a milk white steed; he rallied ‘the Crusaders, 
and the Saracens were defeated with severe loss. After the 
victory he was nowhere to be found, and the chaplains declared 
that it must have been St. George himself. Richard I. and his 
Crusaders after that considered that they were under the 
special patronage of St. George, and invoked his aid in battle. 
It is said that after Edward had decided upon the institution 
of the Order, the battle of Crécy took place, and it was here 
for the first time that the war cry of St. George for England 
was used, and Edward is stated to have considered that he 
owed his victory to the special invocation to St. George; at 
all events, he adopted St. George as the patron saint of 
England, and practically as the patron saint of the new 
Order. There are several stories in connection with the choos- 
ing of the motto of the Order, one being that at a dance at 
Windsor Castle, the Countess of Salisbury dropped her 
garter, and Edward picking it up, caused some of the 
courtiers to smile. The King said to them, ‘‘ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,’’ ‘‘ Evil be to him who evil thinks of this,’’ and 
this he adopted as the motto of the Garter. Some say that 
it was the Queen herself who dropped the garter, and the 
attendants not taking the trouble to pick it up, Edward did so, 
and he is also credited in both stories with saying ‘‘ Con- 


‘ temptuous as you may think this, it is something that all the 


world shall honour.’’ Edward, as we have seen, had got the 
idea that it was at Windsor that King Arthur had instituted 
the Order of the Knights of the Round Table, and he intended 
the Order of the Garter to be on the same basis. The Order 
was to consist of himself and twenty-four chosen Companions ; 
their only qualifications were to be of gentle blood and 
knights, and to have distinguished themselves in some great 
achievement ; no matter what their rank elsewhere, they were 
all equal in the Order, their robes and weapons were to be 
the same, and there was to be no distinction between them ; 
they were to be brothers, and when a vacancy occurred the new 
knight was to take the vacant stall, no matter whether he or 
his predecessor were king or simple knight. There are only 
two exceptions, the Sovereign and the Prince of Wales. 
Originally the Order was restricted to the Sovereign, the 
Prince of Wales, and twenty-four Companions. There have 
been alterations from time to time, and now the Order consists 
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and as additional members descendants of George I. are 
eligible ; no knight below the rank of Earl can now be admitted. 
The Bishop of Winchester is always the Prelate, the Bishop of 
Oxford the Chancellor, and the Dean of Windsor the registrar. 
Ladies have been admitted to the rank of Lady Companion, 
and wore the Garter round their left arm. 

Associated with the Garter was the institution of the Poor 
Knights, now known as the Military Knights, and selected 
from men who have served in the army and have fallen into 
decay, and it was formerly the privilege of each Companion of 
the Garter to nominate a poor knight. These gentlemen live in 
the Castle in the row of buildings opposite St. George’s 
Chapel. For the original rules, customs and ordinances 
relating to the Order of the Garter and the list of the first 
knights, I would refer you to Elias Ashmole’s book on the 
subject. He was a herald in the time of Charles II. and 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum. To the lovers of Conan 
Doyle’s two best books, ‘‘ Sir Nigel’’ and ‘‘ The White Com- 
pany,’’ it is interesting to know that the hero, Sir Nigel 
Loring, was not a fictitious person, but was one of the first 
of the knights, and his coat of arms is still to be seen in the 
ninth stall from the east end. In the annals of the Order 
his Christian name is written Neile instead of Nigel. 

His record is thus stated. Served in the wars in France 
under Edward the Black Prince, was one of the Council to 
King Edward, and one of the Plenipotentiaries for concluding 
a peace with France. He afterwards served in the wars in 
Spain, and was at the battle of Najara or Nazar. For his 
good services Edward the Black Prince granted him a pension 
of 501. per annum for life. He died in Richard II.’s reign, 
and was buried in the Priory of Dunstable, where he had 
been a great benefactor. 


THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR, curator of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, has made a 
personal investigation this spring of the credited increase 
of the inclination of the famous tower at Pisa, and his views, 
expressed in the following letters to a friend, will no doubt be 
of interest to our readers, and we therefore, by Professor 
Goodyear’s permission, give them :— 

July 22, 1910.—‘‘I was in Pisa this spring before the 
report of the Commission appeared. Its authors were 
naturally reticent at that time and it was given out that 
they had nothing of importance to communicate. It could, 
however, be seen that water was coming up into the well- 
shaped construction which surrounds the tower, and it was 
apparent that such flow of water might very much weaken 
the surface under or near the foundations. This water 
appears to come from an old Roman aqueduct underground, 
as the tower and cathedral stand very near the site of the 
former palace of the Emperor Hadrian and of some Roman 
baths. It may be that the tower is now in danger, but as this 
danger appears to come from a recent cause, viz. that of an 
underground water-course which has taken a new direction, it 
does not at all follow that the present facts have anything to 
do with the original inclination. My previous measurements 
were supplemented this spring by measures in the spiral stair- 
way, on each side of every step for the entire height of the 
tower. These measures are of remarkable interest as regards 
sequence and gradation, and I do not think they are com- 
patible with the theory of accident. I have previously only 
taken measures at a few specially indicated points without 
knowing what the intervening gradations were. 

‘““ When I was in Pisa I was shown by the architect in 


charge of cathedral repairs, who is not a member of the Com-. 


mission, in the garden of a house not far from the tower, 
remains of a Roman underground aqueduct which was full 
of water. It was the belief of this architect that the water 
now welling up in the tower was connected with the water in 
the aqueduct. The villa in whose garden the remains of the 
aqueduct are found is only 127 paces from the tower. It 
seemed to me very strange that the engineers of the Commis- 
sion had not long since dug a trench at a sufficient distance 
from the tower and across the line which leads from this aque- 
duct to the tower, and that they have not conclusively ascer- 
tained whether the new source of weakness in the foundations 
is not due to the infiltration of water from this direction, in 
which case it would be very easy for them to turn the water 
in another direction and conduct it away from the founda- 
tions of the tower. 

‘‘T have not yet seen the report which has appeared, but 
a Milan newspaper has been sent me with communication 
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of the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and twenty-five knights, » 
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from a correspondent in Pisa, which appears to give a 
complete account of the report, and this account make 
mention of the probability that the infiltration of y 
comes from the Roman aqueduct, and, in fact, lays very | 
stress on this subject otherwise. 

‘‘ The Milan report states that hitherto the only re] 
measures of inclination were those taken in 1829 bh 
English architects Cresy and Taylor. The Milan re 
based on interview with members of the Commission, 
on to say that in 1859 the leaning had been augmente 
13 cm., and that it has since 1859 been increased by 7 
It is difficult for me to understand how the Commissior 
know that the tower had leaned an increase of 13 em 
to 1859 if the measures of Cresy and Taylor are the only 
to be considered, other authorities only having foll 
them. Moreover, if the tower had settled 13 cm. het 
1829 and 1859, how is it we have to wait until 1910 to 
out about it? 

‘‘ There is one point about the report of the Commi 
which is of great interest, and they appear to lay stre 
it, as showing the entire inclination to be accidental, | 
appears to me to show nothing of the kind. The Commi 
has discovered, for the first time in history, that the fo 
tions are tubular, and that they are confined to the su 
under the tubular wall; in other words, that there a: 
foundations under the central open part of the tube 
seems to me to have been entirely sensible on the part 
original builders to have confined their foundations t 
lines of direct pressure ; foundations under the centre ¢ 
tower, where there is no weight, would evidently have 
of not the shghtest use. The Commission, however, 
great stress on this fact, and the Milan report states 
the leaning of the tower is thus proved to be accide 
which seems to me absurd. Undoubtedly it is of 
importance to know that Cresy and Taylor, and Rohaz 
Fleury, who followed them, have published pictur 
foundations where none exist, but the conclusions d 
from their ignorance appear to me in this case unfow 
My own studies have revealed a great many other def 
cies in Cresy and Taylor’s and Rohault de Fleury’s su 
which appear to me of a much more important charact 

July 28, 1910.—‘‘ Having this morning received fr 
friend in Pisa, namely, the architect in charge of repa 
the cathedral (who is not a member of the Tower Cor 
sion), a copy of the Courier, of Tuscany, of July 14, I 
to add some points to those made in my previous lett 
mentioned in that letter that the report of the Comm: 
was only known to me at second-hand, namely, the ac 
given by a correspondent of the Evening Courier, of M 
Some interviews given to reporters and the matter o 
letter to you were founded on this account. ~The news} 
just received contains a complete verbatim report o 
session of the committee held on July 6, one 
before the appearance of the printed report. This autl 
account of the session of July 6 probably corresponds es 
to the printed report, and it certainly contains all : 
important matter in officially authenticated shape. 

‘“ The most important fact made known by this news 
of information is that the depths of the masonry fo) 
tions (which are about 9 feet deep) are the same on 
sides of the tower. In other words, the base of the fo 
tion leans at the same angle as the base of the tower. | 
is held by the engineers to be a proof that the inclinat: 
accidental. The fact does not appear to me to involve 
conclusion. 

‘““ Supposing the builders to have constructed an i 
tionally leaning tower, it would have been most unw: 
them to have made the foundations of unequal depth o 
two sides. This would. certainly have been an eleme 
weakness, and especially so because its foundations 1 
have been much shallower on the side of the exterior le 

‘The conclusion of the Commission, that of the 2) 
additional lean since 1829, 13 cm. extra lean occurred | 
1859 is expressed with great reserve and considerable d 
as this conclusion would depend entirely on the relia | 
of de Fleury’s surveys published in 1829, and the Cor! 
sion does not seem to be convinced of the accuracy ol) 
survey. 

‘“ At present the belief that the inclination has inet. 
20 cm. since 1829 rests entirely on the accuracy of the s’ 
of Cresy and Taylor. This was no doubt a very acc 
survey. However, a recent inclination, due to a §] 
cause, such as the infiltration of water from an underg!! 
watercourse which had taken a new direction, has evad} 
no relation to the question as to the original lean. The’ 
clusion of the Commission that the foundations oug 
have been level at the base if the tower had been bu 
lean, appears to me premature and wholly improbable.’ 
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PREMIATED PARISIAN FACADE, 124 AVENUE VICTOR HUGO.—M. P. Humszprt, Architect. 


August 5, 1910.—‘‘ There are some questions raised by the 
ort of the Commission on the Pisa Tower which raise a 
abt in my mind as to their announcement of an increase 
-20 centimetres in inclination since 1829. 

“The verbatim report of the session of July 6, which 
's published in the Corriere Toscano of July 14, probably 
‘responds exactly to their report which was published 
varately on the date following the mentioned session, viz., 


| 
| 


| July 7. The Commission states ‘expressly that it has been 
unable to examine either the original designs or even the 
book of Cresy and Taylor, although it is expressly stated that 
the measures of Cresy and Taylor form the basis of their con- 
| clusion. In other words, the Commission did not take the 
| trouble to send a member of the committee to the British 
Museum library to examine the original authority from 


which their conclusions are drawn, presuming that it has 


_ é 
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been unable to find a copy in some library nearer to Pisa. 
The Commission expressly states that 1t would have been 
desirable for them to have known this original work. 

‘‘It expressly states that their only knowledge of Cresy 
and Taylor’s measurements is derived from a publication by 
Raniere Grassi in 1831 entitled ‘‘ Le Principali Fabbriche di 
Pisa.’’ The Commission expressly states that this work had 
essentially an artistic character (as distinct from a scientific 
character), and that it may contain slight errors and pos- 
sibly some omissions as regards the given question. (‘‘ Con 
qualche lieve errore e forse con qualche omissione.’’) 

‘* Please note now some reasons for my suspicion that they 
have been misled by Grassi’s book, which I do not know, and 
which I cannot obtain in New York, although I have ordered 
it to be obtained as soon as possible. 

‘‘The book by Grassi, which I do know, which is in our 
library, and which I have frequently quoted as first men- 
tioning the peculiar construction of the spiral stairway, dates 
' 1837, and is entitled ‘‘ Discrizione Storica e Artistica di 
Pisa.’’ This book makes no reference to measurements by 
Cresy and Taylor. It gives no measurements for its very in- 
teresting and very important observations bearing on the 
question of intentional construction. It gives the measure- 
ments for the inclination, but does not state how or where 
they were taken. These measurements differ from those of 
Cresy and Taylor. They do not correspond to any which are 
mentioned by the Commission, and they differ as regards the 
internal and external inclination in a manner which is in- 
comprehensible to me. In the book of 1837 Grassi states the 
internal inclination to be m. 3.404, and he states the external 
inclination to be m. 4.319. These two measurements differ 
m. 0.915, which is absolutely incomprehensible to me. Cresy 
and Taylor’s measurements, as contrasted for the inside and 
outside, only differ three-quarters of an inch, or two centi- 
metres. Cresy and Taylor’s measure for the internal inclina- 
tion is stated in text to be 12 feet 64 inches, which I figure in 
metres and centimetres as m. 3.82. 

‘‘ Note first, that this does not correspond to either of 
Grassi’s measurements as given in 1837. 

‘“Note second, that Cresy and Taylor describe the exact 
manner in which this measurement was taken. 

‘“«The inclination of this tower is in the direction of the 
lean C.B. plan, plate 22. In order to clear the projecting 
course intended as the springing of the vault of the ground 
floor it was necessary to attach the plumb line 24 inches from 
the centre or north of what should have been the top of its 
real axis. . . . This spot is marked ‘‘ A’ on the plan of the 
eighth storey, 13 feet $ inch from the inner face of the wall 
on the lowest side, and 12 feet 8 inches on the other. So 
attached the bob fell 34 inches within the window of the 
ground floor, marked ‘‘ B’’ in plate 22 ; 12 feet 4 inches from 
the real, 12 feet 64 inches from the assumed axis, the 24 inches 
being added for the deviation in attaching the line at the 
summit.’ 

‘In other words, when Cresy and Taylor took their measure 
the plumb bob rested on the ledge of a window which is now 
over 74 feet above the level of the interior floor of thetower, and 
more than 74 feet above the level of the present exterior visible 
foundations, viz., the plinth courses. Their drawings not 
only indicate the plumb bob as resting on the window ledge, 
but the exterior drawing shows that the exterior measurement 
stopped at the same height above the plinth course. Both 
drawings indicate a filling in of débris or rubbish which 
prevented observations lower down, and it is otherwise prob- 
able that it was not until 1839 that it would have been pos- 
sible to make observations lower down. 

‘‘ Note in the next place that the Commission does not 
report any measurements for total lean, either as taken in 
1910 or as published in 1829. The only total measurement 
which it furnishes is one between the first and seventh orders, 
stopping therefore at the first cornice. These measurements 
are otherwise stated in millimetres per metre, and they are 
stated in this way. The inclination per metre as stated in 
millimetres in 1829 was m. 0.0864 ; in 1910 it was m. 0.092. 

‘‘ Now come back to the fact that Cresy and Taylor’s plumb, 
both inside and outside, stopped 74 feet above the present 
level for correct plumbing. The Jean in 7% feet at the rate 
of 863 millimetres would be 3 millimetres short of 20 centi- 
metres. Now 20 centimetres is the amount of additional 
inclination which the Commission believes has taken place. 

‘* Query—was one of the ‘slight errors or omissions’ of 
Grassi’s, in his book of 1831, omission of the fact that the 
plumb was 75 feet short of the length of line which is neces- 
sary to-day ? 

‘“ Another point which causes doubt is the indisposition 
of the committee to give credence to Rohault de Fleury’s 
measurements of 1859, which appear to me to have been more 
carefully made than Cresy and Taylor’s. If Fleury’s measure- 
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ments are correct they might be held to show that Cresy 
Taylor had made a mistake of 13 centimetres, insteac, 
showing as the Commission holds that the tower had mc. 
13 centimetres. 

‘“ In that case the entire movement would only be 7 ce. 
metres, supposing that de Fleury had not made a mistak. 
7 centimetres, | 

‘“‘ My very strong feeling is that a plumb should be ta, 
exactly as Cresy and Taylor took their interior plumb. Y, 
not do this yourself ? 

‘* All you have to do is to drop a line through the gra’ 
24 inches north of the centre of the seventh storey platic 
as measured by Cresy and Taylor, and note if the bob str 
5s inches inside the window ledge. Your permit at ] 
would come from Bellini Pietri, director of the Civic Muse 
Mention my name, if you think best.”’ 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opin: 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


The Proposed Coinage. 


Sir,—Respecting the illustration of the medal of J. 
Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, which was referred to in: 
paper printed in The Architect on the 5th inst., I w. 
suggest to the Mint authorities that it would make an excel; 
design for the proposed coinage, instead of the decapit) 
head shown on all the coins of our late revered monarch, }) 
Edward VII. 

Of course, we all know there were precedents for the 
coupé, which were very prevalent in the old Roman cc) 
But for such men as Nero, who were fond of decapita: 
others, perhaps it was in the order of things that they shou! | 


represented that way on their coins. In these more civi | 
times it makes one shudder to see so amiable a monare | 
Edward VII. represented that way. The coin should | 
as though you see a portrait in a looking-glass or painte | 
canvas, so as to show part of the costume of the period, :: 
our Tudor coins. We should not recognise Queen Elizal | 
for instance, without her well-known collar. Some of! 
coins of Queen Victoria show her with a decapitated h\ 
and others with the upper part of her dress. I submit! 

latter are far more preferable.—Yours very truly, 
W. F. Porret 

18 York Grove, Queen’s Road, Hatcham, 8.E. 


The Indo-European Trading Society, Ltd. 
Srr,—We are preparing for publication in Indi 
directory of manufacturers of goods and machinery in ! 
country suitable for the Indian markets. To enable u 
make the information as complete as possible we shal! 
glad if you would, through the medium of your colw! 
invite manufacturers in your trade who are (or are likely t) 
interested in the Indian markets to forward us particula: 
goods, &c., manufactured by them. q 
Communications should be addressed to Publ ' 
Manager, the Indo-European Trading Society, Ltd., 41) 
dox Street, Regent Street, W.—Yours truly, 
For the Indo-European Trading Society, Ltd., — 
Lewis O’Connor, Manage) 
London: August 9, 1910. | 


Her Masesty tHe QuEENn has been pleased to acce’ 
large copy of Mr. Edmund Sedding’s ‘“‘ Norman Architec! 
in Cornwall,” and has written to the author in acknow!! 
ment, showing that Her Majesty retains her interest in! 
old buildings and history of the county. A smaller edit) 
containing the same illustrations and information as iv! 
large edition, has now been published., ; 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Thursday, September 1. 
Society of Architects : Council Meeting. House List 1910-11. 
Monday, September 5. 
Royal Sanitary Congress: Twenty-fifth Congress opens at 
Brighton. 


THE AA. ANNUAL EXCURSION.—III. 

HURSDAY marked an epoch in the history of A.A. 

excursions, for on that day for the first time the 
members rode forth in a motor vehicle, a novel method 
of travel which possesses many advantages, and was on 
the first trial voted a decided improvement. 

The first halt was made at Arthington Nunnery, 
where a convent of Cluniac nuns was founded in the 
twelfth century by Piers pe ArpincTon, which was 
valued at the Dissolution at 19/.; the site is occupied by 
a farm-house, now called the ‘‘ Nunnery,’ which, bear- 
ing date 1585, was clearly built after the Dissofution. 
It is a ‘charming piece of unaffected design, with a 
plethora of mullioned windows, divided into bays by a 
double order of deeply recessed mullions or piers. In- 
terest and piquancy is given to the front by an oriel win- 
dow over the entrance, which is not central in the 
elevation, 

Internally there is not a great deal of interest, save 
in the room now used as a drawing-room, which has 
simple panelled walls and good plaster work on the ceil- 
ing. 
From Arthington a short ride brought the excur- 
sionists to Harewood, where the rest of the day was spent 
in the study of the castle, the church, and the mansion. 
The castle, dismantled between 1630 and 1657, and now 
in ruins, is supposed to have been built by Sir Witu1aM 
DE ALpBURGH, who, in 1367, received licence to crenel- 
late the manor house of Harewood, and whose coat and 
motto, ‘‘ Vat sal be sal,’’ are to be seen on the entrance 
tower. ‘The plan is interesting as showing how a fortified 
house of the latter part of the fourteenth century differed 
from the earlier type. There are several bits of good 
Decorated detail, notably a permanent buffet, or side- 
board, designed something like a recessed wall tomb with 
canopy. 

The church of All Saints, Harewood, is a good Per- 
pendicular design erected upon the site of an edifice 
Supposed to have been built soon after the Conquest. 
The naye arcade is remarkable for the absence of imposts 
or caps to the piers on to which the arch mouldings die, 
the label termination being carried on small corbels. 

The most notable feature of the church is, however, 
the collection of monuments, mostly of alabaster. This 
includes those of Sir Rrcnarp Repmayn and his wife, the 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Wituram Gascorenp, the 


famous Chief Justice; of Sir WruuiAm himself and his 
wife; of Sir Joun Nevin, who died 1482, and his wife, 
whose daughter married Sir Wituram Gascorane; of Sir 
RicHARD FRANKs and wife; of Sir W1tu1AM RytTHER and 
his wife Srpyz, daughter and co-heiress of Sir WinLIAM 
ALDBURGH. 

The mansion was built by Hunry Lasceruss, first 
Baron Harewood, in 1760, at a cost exceeding, it is 
said, 100,0001., from the designs of JoHn Carr. A 
water-colour drawing, said to be by Turner, preserved 
in the hall, shows the house as it originally stood. 
Another water colour by J. Varney, 1803, indicates that 
it had then been altered, whilst drawings by Sir CHARLES 
Barry, made‘in 1843, which were exhibited to the 
members, show it as then ‘‘ proposed to be altered.’’ 
Barry's proposals were not carried out in their entirety, 
but in part, and the west wing has been rebuilt after its 
partial destruction by fire in 1885. Thus the house, 
although in the main the design of JoHn Carr, does not 
to-day stand exactly as he left it. 

On the ground floor are several fine and stately rooms, 
with ceilings elaborately decorated in plaster, colour and 
picture paintings. The long gallery is a splendid room, 
77 feet by 24 feet, and contains many fine pictures, in- 
cluding works of Hoppner and Reynoups, and a rich 
collection of china valued at 100,0001. The rooms on 
the upper floor are poor by comparison and scarcely 
worthy of the size of the house or the magnificence of its 
state rooms on the ground floor. The grounds and 
gardens were originally laid out by ‘‘ Capability ”’ 
Brown, but have been much altered since his time. As 
at Temple Newsam, the stonework of the house and the 
foliage of the trees are said to be suffering from the smoke 
of Leeds. The entrance to the park of Harewood is a 
good piece of scenic design by Joun Carr, with a Roman 
Doric triumphal arch in the centre and semi-circular 
fence walls and railings terminated by two well-designed 
lodges. The village was laid out and some of the houses 
were designed by Carr. After a full day at Harewood, 
the return to Harrogate was made by motor-car. 

Friday morning, for the first time in the week, opened 
with unpleasant weather, rain making the prospect of a 
motor-car ride sufficiently unpleasant to warrant the 
secretaries in delaying the start for an hour. When the 
rain had cleared and the delayed start was made, the 
disadvantages of the motor-car experiment were revealed, 
for after sundry attempts at jibbing had been overcome 
the car finally struck work and'a fresh one had to be pro- 
cured. With this, however, a pleasant ride brought the 
excursionists to the beautiful valley of the Skell, where 
Fountains Hall and Abbey were visited and studied. 

The abbey of the Cistercian Order was founded in 
1132 for thirteen Benedictine monks of St. Mary’s, near 
York, who, leaving their home with the design of obsery- 
ing a more strict and reformed rule, obtained from 
Tuurstan, Archbishop of York, a grant of land sufficient 
for their purpose. It was dedicated to the honour of the 
BuEssED VirGIN, and was endowed with great revenues 
said to be worth at the Dissolution 1,1731. Os. 7d. The 
abbey was situated in a valley environed by well-wooded 
hills, on the banks of a small stream called the Skell; the 
ruins, occupying an area of about two acres, are probably 
the most extensive and interesting monastic remains in 
the kingdom, principally dating from the Late Norman 
and Early English periods, and consist of the church, 
with its lofty tower of Perpendicular date, two cloisters, 
the chapter-house, refectory, dormitory and kitchen, 
besides the appendages of the gate, the mill and the 
bridge. 

Fountains Hall carries most of its architectural 
interest on its front which, whilst symmetrical in dis- 
position, is quite picturesque in composition, with its 
central oriel window set back behind a projecting ground 
floor and flanking towers at the ends of the fagade. In- 
ternally the house has been much modified and spoilt, but 
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the banqueting-room on the first floor still retains its 
elaborate stone chimney-piece with sculptured repre- 
sentation of the Judgment of Sotomon and in the 
windows of the oriel is a fine collection of armorial glass. 

After an enjoyable day at Fountains, rendered the 
more delightful by brilliant sunshine which had succeeded 
to the early morning’s dampness, the excursionists pro- 
ceeded to Markenfield Hall, a remarkable example of 
a moated house of the time of Epwarp III. The hall, 
chapel, and solar of the original house are on the first 
floor and still retain their windows and other architectural 
details of Early Decorated character, so that the plan, 
with the exception of the original external staircase, re- 
mains clearly recognisable. Externally the house is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque with its early Edwardian main 
block on one side of the great quadrangle, formed by 
later additions and surrounded by the moat. 

On the return journey to Harrogate a halt was made 
at Ripley, where the church and castle were visited. The 
castle, the seat of the InaiLBys was erected in 1555, but 
has been much modernised so that its architectural interest 
is small. The gardens, however, are remarkable for the 
beauty of their contents, though scarcely for their dis- 
position, whilst the glass-houses are notable for their 
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of the committee made up the total of the last night’s 
performance. 

On Saturday about half the members went to Ilkley 
and visited there the house and church designed by Mr. 
NorMAN SuHaAw, and the residence of Mr. Hemineway, 
recently erected from the designs of Mr. E. L. Lurysns. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
OME interesting drawings have been contributed for 
the July subject—a medieval porch. 

‘*Loidis’’ has measured the south porch of St. 
Peter’s Church, Howden, Yorkshire, and the work is 
carefully measured and the detail of the development of 
the vaulting well worked out. The scale adopted is rather 
small for the subject, and in particular the details of the 
mouldings are too small. Gothic mouldings should be 
drawn to full size when possible, or at least one-third, as 
otherwise the correct feeling is difficult of expression. 
The drawings submitted by ‘‘ Loidis ’’ are well executed, 
and the carving in particular nicely drawn. 

‘* Bradford’s ’’ subject is the doorway of the south 
porch of .St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, which is well 
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MARKENFIELD HALL. 


extent as well as for their contents. There is a charming 
view toward the west from the grounds with a lake and 
woodland scenery. 

The church is interesting for the design of the western 
tower, which gains considerable effect from the boldness 
of its staircase turret. 

The church contains some handsome monuments of 
the InciuBy family, among which is one to the memory of 
Sir Tuomas bE Inaitpy, Justice of the Common Pleas in 
the time of Epwarp III., and on the north side of the 
churchyard there is a curious pedestal of an ancient cross, 
with eight niches apparently intended for kneeling, which 
is called the Weeping Cross, from a tradition that it was 
used by mourners after funerals. 

Ripley concluded the official programme of the ex- 
cursion, and the usual Friday evening proceedings were 
dispensed with as the intensely frigid respectability of the 
hotel that formed the headquarters discouraged any 
attempts at frivolity. An informal discussion of the 
locality for next year’s excursion and the formal election 


drawn with full size sections of mouldings. A pleasing 
effect is obtained by a slight accidental shading of the 
stones, and the sheet is made more interesting by a per- 
spective sketch of the whole church, showing the re- 
lation of the work measured to its environment. Back- 
lining, though here used quite in moderation, should 
always be avoided in measured drawings, as the false 
and meretricious effect is only obtained at the cost of 
falsity of the delineation. No figured dimensions are 
given, which it is always advisable to include in draw- 
ings of measured work. 

Mr. Marsnatt E. Wavxker has selected for repre- 
sentation the south porch of Woolpit Church, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, a large and elaborate building with 
parvise, of which Mr. WaLKeEr gives plans and elevation 
of the front and of the sides of buttresses. Sections of 
parts only are given, but to show the design completely — 
numerous sectional plans at different heights are neces- 
sary, particularly to indicate the arrangement of the three 
central niches and two larger side ones in relation to the 
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general lines of the design. No dimensions are given, 
and the plan only of the vaulting, neither are there any 
full size sections of mouldings. The joints have been 
carefully measured, and a good scale, ~ inch to a foot, 
adopted, but though the work that has been done is good, 
there is not enough of it for the proper representation of 
the elaborate character of the subject selected. - 

‘*Sans Peur’”’ has chosen a beautiful example of a 
Decorated porch with parvise over on the south side of 
Leverington Church, Cambridgeshire, which, although 
restored in 1888 by Mr. J. L. Prarson, is well worthy 
of study, and has been carefully measured and well drawn 
with the jointing shown. An interesting point in this 
example is the use of stone principals carrying a slab roof 
over the parvise chamber. 

Miss Vicrorra Wuinuramson sends a practical and 
clear set of drawings of the south porch of Croydon 
parish church, Surrey, which again is an example with 
a parvise chamber. The porch is vaulted and the par- 
vise has a lead roof. Plans of ground floor and parvise 
are given with a plan of the vaulting to the porch, but 
the jointing of this is not shown, and in the elevations 
the jointing of the masonry is not continued through the 
moulded work and tracery, which should always be done 
as it is an important feature of the constructional design 
of medieval work. The scale used is more usually de- 
scribed as # inch to a foot than one-sixteenth (full size), 
which, as we have already noted, is a good one for this 
class of subject. 

‘““ Balgownie’s ’’ subject this month is the porch of 
the Old Machar Cathedral, in Old Aberdeen, a gabled 
structure with corbie steps. The jointing of the masonry, 
including the paving, is fully shown, and, we hope, cor- 
rectly, as, if so, this is an interesting example of the 
use of keystones to pointed arches, a practice which is 

bad construction and rarély found in good English Gothic, 
_ though not uncommon on the Continent. It is curious 
to note that, as an antithesis, ‘‘ Balgownie’’ shows a 
central joint to a three-centred or elliptical arch. The 
mouldings are given on an undesirably small scale. 

We have awarded the prize for July to ‘‘ Sans Peur.’’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Wuitst the Lord Mayor of London is engaged in 
strengthening numerically and representatively his com- 
mittee for dealing with the question of an intended 
memorial to King Epwarp VII., suggestions are pouring 


in from all sides as to the form that the memorial should 
take. 


THESE suggestions include, beside those we have 
already noted, an opera house in Trafalgar Square, an 
Indian museum on the southern embankment of the 
Thames, a new bridge across the Thames, the rebuilding 
of the Mansion House, a new model garden city, a 
statue of King Epwarp in the Mall, a pantheon or a 
_ memorial chapel to Westminster Abbey, a hall in Kings- 

Way, and several proposals for assistance to hospitals or 
other philanthropic institutions, 


A TRENCHANT indictment of the Government attitude 
towards art has been made in the Times by Mr. W. 
Rosert Coutron, A.R.A., who points out that greater en- 
couragement is given to the production of artists than to 
the provision of the means of livelihood for the artists 
Whom it yearly turns out in increasing numbers. 
Another point to which exception is taken is the enlarge- 
ment of our great national museums by the addition of 
works valuable for their rarity rather than necessarily 
for their beauty, instead of the establishment of local 
Museums suited to the trade of each particular district, 
in which a limited number of well chosen examples 
should establish a criterion of taste. 


A FURTHER valuable suggestion is that the Govern- 


ment collections should not be limited to instances of 
the art of antiquity, but that, following the example of 


,* 


the French Government, the work of present day artists 
in all crafts should be purchased and preserved for the 
instruction and appreciation of the general public as well 
as for the encouragement and support of the producers. 


Wuiwst it is gratifying to hear that efforts are to be 
made to show the pluck on which we pride ourselves 
as a characteristic of the British by the reconstitution of 
the British section at the Brussels International Exhi- 
bition, we trust that the lesson may be also learnt of the 
necessity of adequate provision for fire protection in such 
exhibitions, and we are glad to be reminded by Mr. 
Watson Smitx of the success that attended proper pre- 
cautions in the Royal Jubilee Exhibition of 1887, held 
in Manchester, where, although numerous outbreaks of 
fire occurred, these were suppressed with scarcely an 
indication to the general public of their occurrence. 


Tue offer of Mr. W. Banks to defray the expense 
of carrying out Sir GinBerT Scorr’s design for the 
crowning of the Old Steeple at Dundee is exciting a con- 
siderable amount of discussion. Some do not want any 
alteration made to the tower as it is, others want some- 
thing different to Sir GinBperT Scortr’s design, and in 
particular Mr. J. C. Hay has made a design in two 
diminishing further storeys to the tower, which he claims 
is more probably lke the original builder’s intention 
than the arched crown suggested by Sir G1ruBerT Scorr, 
It is good to find so much interest taken by the public 
of Dundee in an architectural question. 


Very different is the report that comes from the 
Devonshire village of Stockleigh English, where the 
ancient carved oak roof has just been pulled down to 
make way for a brand new pitch pine concern. The 
old carving seems to have been typical Devonshire work, 
full of vigour and humour. Is there no one in Stock- 
leigh English who knows or cares sufficient about the 
merits of Devonshire carving to have spoken in time to 
raise public opinion in defence of the condemned roof? 


ABERDEEN, like other places, means to have its own 
local memorial to King Epwarp VII., and to have it exe- 
cuted in the local material, granite, in opposition to the 


- architects, artists, and University representatives, who 


supported the claims of bronze. Mr. Aurrep Drury is 
to be entrusted with the work, and will thus have an 
interesting problem before him—to design a modern 
statuesque memorial in granite. The problem, not free 
from difficulty, offers an opportunity for either remark- 
able success or egregious failure. 


In spite of the attacks of electricity and petrol, coal- 
gas is not yet dead as an illuminant, and the endowment 
as a memorial to the late Sir Grorar Livesgry of a de- 
partment of Fuel and Metallurgy, with Gas HEngineer- 
ing, in the University of Leeds may assist in still further 
maintaining the use of coal-gas for hghting purposes as 
well as for its mcreased employment for heating, in 
which direction it is hkely to become one of the most 
potent agents in the abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
particularly with regard to domestic heating. 


AN interesting announcement is that which appears 
in the French journals Illustration and the Journal des 
Débats, that M. Lucten Maane, Government Inspector- 
General of Historical Monuments, has recently dis- 
covered in the Abbey of Fontevrault the tombs of the 
Plantagenets, RicHarp Ca@uR-DE-Lion, Queen ELEANOR, 
Henry II., and IsapeLuA oF ANGOULEME, ‘There is a 
possibility that these tombs may be removed from their 
obscurity to a place of honour at the entrance of ine 
choir. 


Tne Local Government Board has issued an impor- 
tant report by Dr. L. W. Darra Marr on the relative 
mortality in through and back-to-back houses in the 
towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The investi- 
gation by Dr. Mair has been extended to thirteen indus- 
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trial towns, and the vital statistics have been taken for 
a period extending over ten years, so that a fair and 
unbiassed conclusion might be reached. The conclusion 
is that the mortality in back-to-back houses is 15 to 20 
per cent. in excess of that in through houses, the lesser 
figures occurring when the back-to-back houses are built 
in blocks of four only, with an adequate air space between, 
rather than in terraces. 


COMPETITION FOR LAYING-OUT BLACKLEY 
ESTATE, MANCHESTER. 
N interesting but by no means easy problem in town- 
planning is presented by the conditions of this com- 
petition. The estate is of very irregular shape and is 
rendered difficult of straightforward development by the 
inclusion of several areas, themselves of irregular form 
and varying extent, already appropriated for allotments. 
Several roads have been laid out in the usual stereotyped 
fashion, and a number of cottages have been erected. 
Further, a considerable area in the heart of the estate does 
not come within the scope of the competition. 

Thus the problem bristles with difficulties and will 
require a great deal of careful thought before a plan can 
be produced that will satisfy the theoretical requirements 
of the ideal garden city or suburb as now generally recog- 
nised in this country. 

The competition is for the premiums only that are 
offered, first 1501., second 1001., and third 50l., since 
“‘it is not intended to engage the author of any design 
in carrying out the work.’’ 

The awards will be made by a jury of three assessors, 
one of whom will be appointed by the Corporation of the 
city of Manchester, after consultation with the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the other 
two will be the City Surveyor and the City Architect, 

Competitors will be supplied with a plan of the estate 
to the Ordnance scale of 25.344 inches to one mile, and 
will have to send in their plan of the laying-out to the same 
scale with longitudinal sections of all streets to this scale 
horizontally and one-eighth inch to one foot vertically. 
Typical transverse sections of the streets to one-eighth 
scale must also be furnished by competitors. 

The cottages on the estate ‘‘ are in the main to be 
semi-detached, not more than twenty to the acre, and each 
cottage must be provided with a bath and with two or three 
bedrooms,’’ but designs for the cottages are not asked for. 
‘‘ Recreation-ground, bowling-green, tennis-courts, and 
children’s playground must be provided, and sites for 
schools, library, laundry, reading-room and club, churches 
and chapels are to be indicated on the block plan.’’ 

‘ No estimate of the proposed outlay has been arrived 
at by the Corporation.’’ The question of cost is, therefore, 
left to competitors, but ‘‘ shall be a material element in 
the consideration of the assessors’ award.”’ 

Designs are to be sent in not later than noon on 
December 1 next, and they will be adjudicated on and 
premiums paid within three months of that date. All 
designs will be exhibited, with the names of the authors 
attached, unless they specially object. 

A good point in the conditions is that ‘* the assessors. 
or any employé of either of them or of the Corporation, 
are ineligible to enter the competition.’’ 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE Royal Sanitary Institute preliminary programme of 
the twenty-fifth Congress, to be held in Brighton from 
September 5 to 10, has now been issued. The president of 
the Congress is the Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G. 
M.D. 
Excursions to places of interest in connection with 
sanitation, conversazione, garden party, visits to Arundel 
Castle and the Isle of Wight, and other entertainments will 
be arranged for those attending the Congress. 
There are over 200 authorities, including many County 
Councils and county boroughs, who have already appointed 
delegates to the Congress, and as there are also over 3,800 


members and associates in the Institute there will probably — 
be a large attendance in addition to the local members of the 
Congress. 

In connection with the Congress a health exhibition of 
apparatus and appliances relating to health and domestic 
use will be held as practical illustration of the application 
and carrying out of the principles and methods discussed at 
the meetings; it not only serves this purpose, but also an 
important one in diffusing sanitary knowledge among a 
large class who do not attend the other meetings of the 
Congress. 

The Congress will include general addresses and lectures. 
Two section meetings for two days each, dealing with :— 
Section I.—Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine. 
President, Professor E. W. Hope, M.D., D.Se., medical 
officer of health, City and Port of Liverpool. Section II.— 
Engineering and Architecture. President, Henry Rofe, 
M.1.C.E., F.G.S. 

There will be the following eight special conferences :— 
‘“ Municipal MRepresentatives,’’? presided over by the 
Worshipful the Mayor of Brighton (Councillor Edward 
Geere); ‘‘ Port Sanitary Authorities,’’ presided over by 
William H. Williamson, chairman, Port of London 
Sanitary Authority; ‘‘ Medical Officers of Health,’’ pre- 
sided over by Edward Sergeant, L.8.8e., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., medical officer of health, Lancashire County 
Council; ‘‘ Engineers and Surveyors to County and other 
Sanitary Authorities,’’ presided over by P. H. Palmer, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Hastings; ‘‘ Veterinary In- 
spectors,’’ presided over by W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S.; 
‘“ Sanitary Inspectors,’’ presided over by W. G. Cooper, 
chief sanitary inspector, Bournemouth; ‘‘ Women on 
Hygiene,’’ presided over by the Countess of Chichester; and 
‘* Hygiene of Childhood,’’ presided over by Sir William J. 
Collins, MiP., D.L., J.P., M. Diy eee 

The local arrangements are in the hands of an influential 
local committee, presided over by the Worshipful the Mayor 
(Councillor Edward Geere), with Duncan Forbes, B.Sc., 
M.D., D.P.H., as local hon. secretary. 

Appended is a list of the set subjects arranged for dis- 
cussion. In addition a large number of papers on other 
subjects will be brought forward for discussion. 

The full list of titles of papers on other subjects and the 
names of the authors will be given in the daily programme 
published during the meeting. 


Section I.—SANITARY SCIENCE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


‘“Carrier Cases of Infection from the Administration 
Standpoint,’”’ to be introduced by D. S. Davies, M.D., 
D.P:H., M.R.C:8:, MO...) Bristol 

‘Cleansing and Disinfection of School Premises,’’ to be 
introduced by D. A. Carruthers, M.D., D.P.H., County 
Education medical officer, Bucks. 


Section II.—ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


‘““ Influence on Health of the various Levels in Sub-Soil 
Waters,’’ to be introduced by Baldwin Latham, M.1.C.E. 
‘* School Planning.”’ 


Conference of Municipal Representatives. 

“Notification of Births Act, and the Organising of 
Schools for Mothers,”’ to be introduced by John F. J. Sykes, 
D.Sc., M.D., medical officer of health, St. Pancras. 

“The Training of Midwives in the Provinees,’”’ to be 
introduced by F. E. Fremantle, M.A., M.B., county medical 
officer, Hertfordshire C.C. 

‘“ Municipal Sanatoria for Phthisis,’’ to be introduced 


by Duncan Forbes, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., medical officer of 
health, Brighton. 


Conference of Port Sanitary Authorities. 


‘‘ Disinfection of Ships in Relation to Plague, Yellow 
Fever and Cholera,’’ to be introduced by Herbert Williams, 
M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H., Port of London. 

“The Working of the Regulations made under the Public 
Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907,’’ to be intro- 


duced by E. W. Hope, D.Sec., M.D., M.0O.H., City and Port 
of Liverpool. 


Conference of Medical Officers of Health. 


‘“‘ Housing and Town Planning Act,” to be introduced by 
F. KE. Fremantle, -M.Aco“Me Bs county medical officer, 
Hertfordshire C.C. 

‘ The Necessity for Registration of Schools not controlled 
by the Board of Education,’ to be introduced by A. Welles- 
ley Harris, M.R.C.S., D.P.H., M.0O.H., Lewisham. 
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Conference of Engineers and Surveyors. 


* Housing and Town Planning Act,’’ to be introduced 
by Alderman W. Thompson, J.P. 

“The Sewage Question and Treatment of Trade 
Effluents,’’ to be introduced by John D. Watson, M.I.C.E., 
engineer, Birmingham, Tame and Rea Drainage Board. 

~** Collection and Disposal of House and Trade Refuse,”’ 
to be introduced by H. Thomson Lyon (late chairman 
Highways Committee, City of Westminster). 


Conference of Veterinary Inspectors. 
“Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria: their Transmission 


from Animals to Man,”’ to be introduced by W. Hunting, 
FR.C.V.S. 


Conference of Sanitary Inspectors. 


“The Sanitary Inspector: his statutory position and 
duties.’ 

“The Manufacture, Storage and Distribution of Food- 
stuffs for Human Consumption.”’ 

‘The Evolution of the Sanitary Inspector as an Agent 
of the State in the Advancement of Public Health and 
Sanitary Science.”’ 


Conference of Women on Hygiene. 
“ Care of Infants ’’; ‘‘ Practical Hygiene in the Home.”’ 
Conference on the Hygiene of Childhood. 


“ The Feeble-minded Child,” to be introduced by A. F. 
Tredgold, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


THE SECOND TOWN-PLANNING EXHIBITION 
IN GERMANY. 


OT only in the erection of houses but in the laying out 

of whole cities or town-planning, modern methods are 
being employed nowadays, and there can be observed a 
popular movement towards a remodelling of existing towns. 
This is proven by practical examples, by literature and even 
by exhibitions. In these three directions the German Empire 
is in advance of any other, and it was at Dresden that, in 
1903, the first exhibition of city-building or town-planning 
was held, which this summer has been followed by another in 
the German capital. The latter has just closed, after having 


nearer to nature in order to awake love for the home and the 
Fatherland. Such a work should, then, be crowned by the 
examples of great, popular art. For most large cities we 
can predict an immense development, and it is high time to 
break with obsolete methods. Density in habitation is prob- 
ably the chief evil, and political questions concerning building 
ground will be for the near future the principal feature of 
municipal politics. To live in one’s own single house, even if 
in the modest form of a simple cottage, is the desire of 
hundreds of thousands, and for this end we require much 
space outside the city border, and, as a result, excellent 
facilities of transportation. Such an exposition as that 
lately held at Berlin is a magnificent means for waking up 
the public as well as the authorities, and the placing of good 
German examples beside the best foreign achievements calls 
for acomparison. Every thinking person must be made more 
or less interested, and this is necessary to render the public 
well disposed for the really great sacrifices that improved 
town-planning demands. 

In the matter of density Berlin surpasses, with the ex- 
ception of Paris, that of other large communities, and public 
sentiment and the Press called for checking the evil before it 
is too late. Accordingly the procedure was followed that is 
so common in Germany of obtaining plans for a remodelling 
of Berlin by promoting a public competition. This was in 
1909, and for a whole year the very best architects, artists 
and city experts were busy, and produced really wonderful 
projects. These numerous plans, sketches and models were 
the centre of attraction of the Berlin exposition, not only for 
the 4,000,000 people of Greater Berlin whose welfare is more 
or less dependent on them, but also for thousands of other 
visitors, among them many foreigners, as the projects can 
more or less be applied to other communities. 165,000 marks 
were expended by the communities for the competition alone, 
and 30,000 marks had to be provided as a guarantee fund for 
the exhibition. 

Through centuries the idea was fixed in the public mind 
that cities were a ‘‘ necessary evil,’’ but that the majority 
of the inhabitants of the nation was not affected. In Prussia, 
for instance, only 10 per cent. lived in cities at the beginning 
of the last century. Consequently most people resided in the 
open country and did not feel the evils of city life, especially 
those from the hygienic standpoint. Cities were regarded as 
destroyers of the public health and force. When a family 


TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION, BERLIN.—HAMBURG TERMINAL RAILWAY STATION. 


been kept open two weeks longer than was at first provided 
for. There were numerous requests from other communities 
to transfer the fine show to them, which, however, had to be 
refused, except in the case of Disseldorf, Antwerp and 
London. 

The ‘‘ social question ’’ was the characteristic problem of 
the last century, and we may consider as a fruit of this the 
Study of the art of city-planning which has been taken up 
More or less enthusiastically in practically every cultured 
nation. The most important and difficult problem of this 
art is the big city, and the Berlin show was chiefly devoted 
to its conditions, demands, &c. Everywhere there is a need 
for increasing transportation facilities, for avoiding dense 
population in the residential portions, for bringing these 


? 


removed from the country to a town in order to follow their 
occupation in any industry, it was predicted that they would 
die out after three generations for want of air and light. At 
one time this was so. To-day half of the German nation lives 
in towns and one-third in large cities. But they are not lost, 
and there are signs that this immigration from the country 
to the towns will continue, until two-thirds of the nation will 
live in cities. Consequently, the welfare of the person residing 
in a city is almost identical with that of the nation, and this 
is also more or less the case in other countries. This is not 
the place to speak carpingly of the mistakes made in the past 
decades, for it is more useful to improve and correct them, 
whilst we preserve what has been done well. We must now 
carry out our new plans in such a way that they answer the 
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various requirements, and these we can divide into three 
main groups—(a) transportation, (b) sanitation, (c) 
zsthetics. The Berlin exposition comprised these three 
groups. 

In taking up the first, the Prussian State railways, many 
private lines, the Imperial Statistical Bureau and street car 
companies have sent a remarkable number of diagrams, maps 
and models. From these we see that the best advantages are 


ground network, the Paris Metropolitan and the elevat 
routes of New York, Chicago and Boston. A big wall painti, 
and an immense model of the Pennsylvania Railroad afford 
an insight into the complicated tunnel system of New York, 

The above-mentioned prize competition for a future Grea’, 
Berlin provides for the removal of several terminals to tf: 
outer districts and the combination of some large termini: 
within the city borders. It can clearly be seen how le} 


TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION, BERLIN.—ROYAL GARDEN AT POTSDAM. 


TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION, BERLIN.—MODEL OF HOSPITAL BELONGING TO THE CITY OF BERLIN. 


realised by radial lines emanating from the inner districts, 
and circular railways are not greatly profitable. The enor- 
mous cost of building underground lines warrants their exist- 
ence only within the city proper, and, as one diagram shows, 
the suburbs are best served by level or elevated railways. We 
were surprised at the large participation of foreign countries, 
for we found many plans and pictures of the London under- 


railways, ploughing straight through the city, disfigure it a 
are the cause of many round-about traffic routes. In #l 
connection some kind of a revolution will doubtless take plé 
in the German capital requiring an outlay running it 
millions. Wonderful projects of such combination termin: 
were shown. It is planned to remove everything not ab: 
lutely necessary into the outer districts, such as most repé 
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hops, freight stations, storehouses, locomotive stands, &c., 
snd to keep only a small portion in the central district. An 
esiround line for the baggage and perhaps for passengers 
“ connect the large terminals. 

To the sanitary department belong canalisation, drainage, 
vater supply and parks. We find illustrated the noted belt 
if forests and meadows of Vienna and Boston, the first being 
xhibited by the city itself in the shape of an immense model, 
he latter by the Metropolitan Park Commission, with the 
o-operation of forty communities belonging to Greater Boston 
yho spent 150,000,000 marks for their beautiful system. 
[hese will especially be a model for the future park 
ystem of Greater Berlin, which, however, already owns some 
jme promenades, the famous deer-garden and smaller parks. 
Another attraction was the numerous small parks of Chicago 
sonnected with playing-grounds laid out at a cost of seventy 
to eighty million marks. The exhibitor is Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, who also sent his projects for a future Greater 
Chicago, this being a valuable pendant to the designs of a 
future Berlin. Very pretty are the gardens laid out by the 


NEW LAW COURTS, BERLIN, FROM MODEL AT TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


municipalities of New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Chicago. We were impressed by the rowing and 
Swimming ponds, apparatus for gymnastics, reading rooms, 
golf fields and wading pools for the little ones. The latter 
will be installed immediately in the German capital as a 
result of the exposition. In Europe a special item is the 
turning of ruins and remains from fortified places into parks, 
which has been steadily done since the Franco-Prussian War. 
Tn many towns of Germany not a single wall or ditch has been 
left, and a mere stone with an inscription tells that on those 
beautiful spots a hundred or more years ago raged terrible 
Wars. Paris, Bremen, Magdeburg, Cologne and Hamburg 
Were big fortresses, and there a few remains are still to be 
Seen. Cemeteries belong also to this department, and we have 
Some fine examples from Munich, Hamburg, Ohlsdorf and 
other cities where new cemeteries were laid out a few years 
go after a new principle. Formerly they were nothing more 
than flat grounds with one row of simple graves beside an- 
other, _Now we make the burying-grounds real places of 
tecreation, with fine walks, driveways, flower-beds, meadows, 
fountains, seats and bushes. 

__ The artistic, economical and social side of the art of city- 
planning is treated in the third department, although, of 


| 
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course, they are dealt with partly in the former. We found 
a rich number of solutions as regards streets, routes, drives, 
squares which reach the beautiful effects of the Middle-Age 
style, but transferred to the airy and bright conditions of the 
modern large city. The grouping of public buildings is repre- 
sented in great variety chiefly by models. The late Prussian 
Ministerial Director, Dr. Althoff, had worked out a far- 
sighted plan to remove a large portion of Berlin’s scientific 
institutes—for instance, the university, State library, 
academy of arts and other colleges connected with the first—to 
one spot in a suburb where there is more and cheaper space. 
It would thus be possible to build the various houses farther 
apart with pretty surroundings and large courts, as is the 
ease with most American universities, which were also repre- 
sented at the exhibition. A beginning has already been made 
by the Botanical Gardens and Museum with the various in- 
stitutes that are now settled in the Western suburb, Dahlem, 
taking up six times as much space as formerly in the inner 
city. American colleges are not hampered by space and old 
traditions, so they can be laid out in pretty surroundings 
and rather far apart. 

As regards thoroughfares, 
those in Germany are mostly 
curved, a feature of all towns 
that are centuries old, and these 
offer, with their crooked routes, 
quaint gabled houses and corners, 
a picturesque sight, admired by 
many a foreigner who has a sense 
for art, esthetics and history. 
As the German nation is noted 
for that sense, it is clear that they 
try to preserve these fine speci- 
mens of ancient art, although 
modern traffic and development, 
as well as sanitary considera- 
tions, call for the removal of these 
old districts. This would indeed 
be the simplest way, and would 
certainly be carried out in the 
United States, which can boast of 
having towns looking like a chess- 
board, with the ughest and most 
monotonous streets. In the ex- 
hibition wonderful examples were 
seen of projects, as well as 
executed examples showing the 
‘“new street,’’ complying both 
with the artistic demands and 
with those of transportation. 
Such a modern German street is 
straight and broad, but in order 
to bring life into the monotonous 
row of average houses, the 
street-crossings are placed some 
nearer, some more apart, and 
made as different as possible ; 


also some monumental public 
buildings with front gardens 
are introduced, beauty spots, 
parks, statues, artistic lamp- 
posts and the like. A _ dif- 


ference is always made between 
the business district, industrial quarters and residential parts, 
the former requiring higher buildings with smaller spaces, 
the latter employing the cottage system. As a horrific 
example, some American sky-scrapers are shown, which make 
those cities in the New World so ugly and take away so much 
of air and light. The garden city movement originated in 
Great Britain has become popular too in the German Empire, 
some beautiful models being shown of several garden cities 
around Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg and the working-class 
colonies of the cannon king, Krupp, in Essen, started fifteen 
years ago. English examples, chiefly pictures from Letch- 
worth and Port Sunlight, occupied a whole room. Diagrams 
showed that the mortality rapidly decreases the further apart 
citizens live, whilst it is very high in densely populated 
quarters, the worst examples being the tenements in New 
York. All these districts should be interrupted by some 
green spots, and large parks in the outer portions, while a 
whole stone desert—as we may call a modern large city— 
should be surrounded by a green belt of meadows and woods, 
which, however, should not form a closed geometrical ring 
that would make expansion and transportation difficult, 
but should be planned in the form of wedges grouped with 
intervals around it, with straight and wide thoroughfares 
between. 
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There is, as we see, an enormous work still to be done and 
requiring many millions of money. New plans for building 
and new regulations should be made at once, according to 
social and economical principles; then artistic effects will 
come uncalled for. Then the pseudonyms of the prize- 
winners will become true—Within the limits of possibility ! 
Think of the future! ! Peace on earth! Where there is a will 
there is a way! 

We illustrate some of the exhibits at the Berlin exposition. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BREWERS’ HALL. 
HESE drawings of the Brewers’ Hall, by Mr. 
ALBERT H, Buttocx, A.B.I.B. A., won the second 
Royal Academy Silver Medal for measured work, 1906. 
A good description of this Livery Company is to be 
found in Messrs. Way and Norman’s ‘‘ Ancient Halls of 
the City Guilds ’’ (BeLu: 1903). There is a fine entrance 
to the ‘courtyard at No. 18 Addle Street, Wood Street, 
E.C, Messrs. WHEaTLey and Cunninanam give a short 
description in ‘‘ Old London,’’ from which the follow- 
ing is taken :— 
‘“This guild is fourteenth on the list of City Com- 
panies, and was of very early foundation. The records 
were originally kept in Norman-French, until the reign 


EXTERIOR.—STAIRCASE IN COURTYARD, 


of Henry V. The Company was incorporated 16th of 
Henry: VI. (1438), and confirmed 19th Epwarp IV. 
by the name of St. Mary and St. Tuomas rue Marryr, 
and again by EuizaserH (1562 and 1579), and by 
CuaruEs I. (1639), and James II. gave a new charter 
in 1685. The Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, and 
rebuilt shortly after. It is spacious and stands in a large 
courtyard, to which there is a handsome entrance in 
Addle Street. The Hall was repaired in 1828 under 
W. F. Pocock, architect. The court room was wains- 
cotted in 1670’? (by SamurL Srertine, Lord Mayor). 
‘“ The houses in front were rebuilt about 1875 or 1876. 
‘““ Coat of Arms.—Gules a chevron argent, charged 
with three barrels sable hooped or, between three pairs of 
barley garbs saltire-wise proper. Crest.—On.a wreath 
a demi-Moorish woman couped at the knees proper, her 
hair dishevelled or, habited sable, frettée argent; her 


arms extended, holding in each three ears of barley of th 
second. Motto.—‘ In Gop is all our trust.’ ” Y 


and NorRMAN.) 
There is a window depicting this coat of arms an 


INTERIOR.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN COURT ROOM. 
motto, and the crest forms the terminal to the fine some 
at the entrance, which is dated 1673. 

The oval table in the court room was used in olde 
times on the Company’s barge. 


THE COURT ROOM. 


In the kitchen is a fine old lead cistern, dated 167) 
with the arms of the Company moulded on. The Ha 
is only wanting in a fine ceiling to make it one of # 
best of the Livery Companies’ halls in London, 


| 
} 
j 
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Mr. Campsett Dovueras, F.R.1.B.A., who died agi 
eighty-one, of 25 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, architect, late ‘ 
the firm of Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Paterson, ¢ 
moe Vincent Street, Glasgow, left personalty of the value: 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AN 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. 8. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
XVI.—COLD STORAGE CALCULATIONS. 


_ 4 S stated in the last article, it is safest, when drawing up a 
A guarantee to be upheld by the builder of the refrigerat- 
ing plant, to state the duty of the machine in terms of the 
“space to be cooled and the quantity of produce which the 
machine has to cope with in the course of a day. We must 
then clearly define :— 

1. The dimensions of each room. 

2. The temperature at which each is to be maintained. 

5. The nature of the insulation. 

4. The quantity of produce which will be put into the 
tespective chambers daily. 

_ 9. The number of hours per day for which the machine 
is to run. 

By this means the responsibility of deciding what size of 
‘Machine it will be necessary to instal is thrown entirely on 
the shoulders of the manufacturer. It will be interesting, 
however, to see what sort of calculation is necessary and 
how he arrives at his conclusions, and to this end we shall 
follow through a short numerical example. 

It will be assumed that one chamber only is to be cooled, 
Measuring, internally, 20 feet by 20 feet by 7 feet 6 inches 
“high ; 70 cwt. of beef will be placed in the room daily, and 
during a run of 10 hours must be cooled to the requisite 
Storage temperature, at which beef brought in and cooled on 
previous days must also be maintained. The temperature 
we shall take in the first instance as 32° Fahr., and in the 
‘Second as 24°. Fahr., in order to see what difference is made 
Im the necessary size of machine for temperatures below 
freezing point. It is further stated that the insulation will 
consist of 6 inches of silicate cotton. 

__ Assuming that the beef is fairly fat, the necessary data 
are as follows :— 


Specific heat of beef above freezing . 0.60 

Specific heat of beef below freezing . ‘ . 0.34 

Latent heat of freezing . ‘ : , avi Ber. U.’s. 
Heat leakage coefficient . ; : : oy 10:0 


____The last-named represents the number of B.T.U.’s which 
will be lost by radiation through 1 square foot of the speci- 
| fied insulation in 24 hours, for each degree Fahrenheit of 
temperature difference between the inside and outside of 


the walls. It is made very much larger than the value 
obtained by experiment, in order to cover leakage through 
opening of doors, imperfect joints, &c. 

Taking the first storage temperature, namely, 32° Fahr., 

‘we find that we have two things to consider ; firstly, the cool- 

ing of 70 ewt. of beef in 10 hours from maximum tempera- 
ture (say 82° Fahr.) to 32° Fahr.; and secondly, the over- 
coming of the heat leakage due to a temperature difference of 
50° Fahr. between the inside and outside of the walls, floor 
and ceiling of the specified room. 

The B.T.U.’s required daily for the first, since the 
specific heat of the beef is 0.6, and the temperature fall 
50° Fahr., equal 70x112x50x.6, or 235,200. For the 
second, the superficial area of the walls, floor-and ceiling of 
the room are together equal to 1,400 square feet, the tempera- 
ture difference is 50° Fahr., and the leakage coefficient is 3. 
Hence the total leakage in 24 hours is 1,400 x 3 x 50 = 210,000. 
We have now— 


B.T.U.’s to be extracted from beef 235,200 
B.T.U.’s to compensate for heat leakage 210,000 
Total 445,200 


This number of units must be absorbed during a run of 
10 hours, and we must therefore put in a machine which 
would absorb during a 24-hour run, 2.4 x 445,200 B.T.U.’s. 
Remembering that 1 ton of ice melting capacity means 
2,240 x 142 = 318,080 B.T.U.’s in 24 hours, we see at once 
that the machine must in that period be capable of pro- 


2.4 x 445,200 _ 


ducing ~ 318,080 = 3.36 tons refrigeration, adopting the 
measure of capacity which is commonly in use. 

In the second case, all the water in the meat (amounting 
in the case of fat beef to 51 per cent. by weight) must be 
frozen, and we must accordingly take account of its latent 
heat, as expressed above. The number of B.T.U.’s to be taken 
from each pound of beef will then be as follows :— 


Reducing temperature from 82 to 
32° Fahr. ; : 

Latent heat of freezing . : 

Reducing temperature from 32 to 
24° Fahr. 3 


06 x 50 = 30 B.T.U’’s. 
San ms 


0.34x8= 38 4s 


105 


nearly. 
Total. 


Hence the total number of B.T.U.’s to be extracted in 
10 hours is 105 70 x 112 = 823,200. ‘The heat leakage per 
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24 hours is equal to 1,400 x 3 58 = 243,600 B.T.U.’s. We 
have therefore :— 
B.T.U.’s to be extracted from beef. : . . 823,200 
B.T.U.’s to compensate for heat leakage . : . 243,600 
Total ; ; : . 1,066,800 


Reducing this as before to tons refrigeration per 24 hours 
2.4 x 1,066,800 
318,080 
= 8.05 tons, or in other words it must be about 2.4 times as 
large as that required for the higher temperature of storage. 

In any cold storage problem the calculations to be made 
are exactly similar to the above, although, where different 
temperatures are to be maintained, then the refrigeration 
required for the weight to be cooled to each must be calculated 
separately, and the total found by addition. The heat leakage 
will also vary in different rooms, and across different parti- 
tions, but in the majority of cases may, as far as the latter 
are concerned, be neglected. 

Different types of goods have different physical constants, 
and some are much more difficult to cool than others. Their 
qualifications in this respect depend almost entirely on the 
percentage of water present, owing to the strongly marked 
physical constants possessed by that liquid. And, to show 
the variations, the principal figures for some of the goods more 
commonly met with are given in the following short table 
(due to Prof. Siebel) :— 


we find the machine must have a capacity of 


Specific Specific Latent 
Heat Heat Heat 
Percentage above below of 
Substance. Water. Erpening, ert eee 

Lean beef <q T2000 077g) 0.4L oe 102 
Fat beef é . 61.00 0.60 0,34 72 
Fat pork : . 39.00 0.51 0.30 55 
Cabbage F . 91.00 0.93 0.48 129 
ilies . EO. OO 0.90 0.47 124 
Whitefish . . 78.00 0.82 0.43 aie 


Calculations must of course be modified to suit the particu- 
lar class of goods which is to be dealt with. 
Testing. 

The best test of a machine to be used in cold storage is 
the continuous. working on full load obtained in practice, 
and part payment, if thought necessary, may be withheld, 
with a view to carrying out this test fully. If further proof 
of sound workmanship is desired, arrangements may be made 
whereby each section of the system, coils, headers, compressor, 
&c., is tested under air in the presence of the purchaser or 
his advisers, to a pressure at least double that usually met 
with, and the contractor should also be called upon to 
guarantee his plant against defects due to bad workmanship 
or material, for a period of say twelve months. 


Hotels and Restaurants. 


The application of the freezing machine to hotels and 
large restaurants consists mainly in cooling stores for various 
kinds of provisions, meat and game principally, but also 
butter, wine, milk, &c., at times. In addition, some of the 
larger hotels have their own ice-making installations. 

The cold stores are of two types; there are, firstly, the 
main storage rooms, where provisions are stored for a day or 
two, after being bought in bulk, or where the surplus can be 
placed when the day’s requirements have been met; and, 
secondly, there are the service cupboards which are con- 
stantly being used for an hour or two, to keep provisions of 
various kinds during the hot days of summer, and also as a 
very effectual means of icing wines. 

One of the most complete installations of this character 
is that at the Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, where there are storage 
rooms and service cupboards, and also an ice-making plant 
capable of producing some 4 tons of ice per day. The 
refrigerating machine which controls the three departments 
is on the ammonia absorption principle, by Messrs. Ransomes 
& Rapier, Ltd., and is connected up to a large brine cooler, 
in the shape of an insulated tank of suitable capacity. The 
brine having been reduced to the desired temperature is circu- 
lated to and from the cupboards, stores, and ice tank by 
two motor-driven centrifugal pumps, one of these being used 
as a stand-by. ; 

Ice-making tanks will be described in a later stage, but, 
it may be noted that in this case, the distilled water from 
which the ice is manufactured is obtained from the con- 
densed steam exhausted from the absorption machine. 
Usually these machines, where possible, are worked by the 
exhaust steam from steam engines or turbines, as otherwise 
they are uneconomical, but in the Ritz plant, a special boiler 
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has been installed, lest any engine oil or other contaminatior 
should reach the ice moulds. The latter are filled by ar 
automatic filler, and, when the ice has been formed, an 
removed by a small travelling crane running on joists at eithe: 
side, to the ice dump, where the blocks are thawed out by 
means of the waste condensing water coming from th 
machine. , 

Figs. 48 and 49 illustrate the appearance of the servic 
cupboards, that shown in fig. 48 being used for sundries, an 
that in fig. 49 for mineral waters. In both cases, it will b 
noticed, the block is divided up into a number of small cup 
boards, each with a separate door. The advantage of thi 
arrangement is that it minimises the leakage of heat due t 
opening of large doors. It also allows all sorts and con 


Fic, 48.—REFRIGERATED SERVICE CUPBOARD, RITZ HOTE]I 


ditions of goods to be stored in one block, without undesi 
able odours being transmitted from one to the other. In th 
case of susceptible goods, such as butter, this is: most in 
portant. 

The cooling of each block is effected by a brine drum ¢ 
the back, connected to the brine pump and cooler, over whic 
the air from the various compartments is circulated. Slate 
are provided on all cupboard doors to register the content 
and an airtight joint is obtained when the doors are close 
by suitable fasteners and a course of rubber tubing. Th 
insulation, needless to say, must be carried out as carefull 
in these cupboards as in building an ordinary store. 


| 


Fic. 49.—REFRIGERATED WINE AND MINERAL WATER 
CUPBOARD, RITZ HOTEL, 


The arrangement of the two cold rooms, one for game, a1) 
the other for meat, is shown in fig. 50, which gives a pli 
view, cross-section and sectional elevation. Neither room 
intended for long storage, and consequently the temperatu 
in each need not be reduced below about 35° Fahr. 

At this temperature, as we know, it is most importa: 
that there should be a continuous uniform ¢irculation of co 
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dry air over all the goods stored, and this is attained in this 
case by means of the two separate coolers, and the air trunk- 
ing shown in the illustration. 

Each cooler consists of two stacks of brine piping, con- 
nected by flow and return pipes to the pump and cooler in 
the machine room. The two stacks are separated by a wooden 
diaphragm, 1 inch thick, extending from the top of the 
cooling chamber down to within 6 inches of the bottom, and, 
by this means, the air is caused to pass over first one stack 
and then the other. Following its course right round the 
circuit, we find that after cooling the provisions, in its pas- 
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The delivery trunks, it will be noticed, are fixed to the 
ceiling in order to economise floor space, but for the best 
circulation, as already explained, they should have been run 
along the floor. To compensate for this defect as much as 
possible, however, a stronger circulation has been adopted, 
and the slides have been placed in the bottom of the trunks, 
with a view to impelling the air downwards as it emerges. 

It is important to keep the coolers entirely separate from 
the rooms, and to this end strong partitions, containing 
removable doors are provided. These, together with the walls 
surrounding the cooler are lined with zinc, to prevent the 
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Cross SECTIO/1 
Fig, 50.—COLD STORES AT RITZ HOTEL. 


sage through them and being heated itself in the process, it 
is sucked in to the suction air trunk through the openings 
indicated, each opening being controlled by a regulating 
slide. Next, by means of the electrically driven fan, it is 
drawn along to the end of the trunk, and then discharged 
mto the cooler at the top of the first stack of tubing. The 
contact with the cold brine-tubes reduces its temperature and 
it falls gradually to the bottom of the diaphragm. Being still 
impelled by the action of the gas it passes under the dia- 
phragm, and finally rises to the top of the second stack, 
whence it is discharged by the delivery trunk into the 
chamber, 
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timber rotting through the action of the moisture deposited by 
the air. 

The moisture then drips from the zinc and the tubes to 
the bottom, where it is collected in a lead-lined trough, and 
conveyed to the outside of the insulation by means of a 
trapped outlet pipe. 

It was thought, in this instance, that the opening of the 
doors would not be sufficient to provide an adequate supply 
of fresh air, and accordingly shutters and outlet slides have 
been fixed in the suction and delivery slides respectively of the 
fans. These can be opened and foul air expelled or fresh air 
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taken in at will, although it is only occasionally that the 
operation is necessary. 

The insulation of the air lock (seen in front of the 
chambers), and the rooms themselves, is carried out with 
silicate cotton and timber, affixed as a lining to the existing 
walls, and the columns, one of which comes in each room, 
have also had to be well covered to prevent heat being carried 
in through them from the floor and ceiling. 

The whole plant, as will be seen from the foregoing, is 
most extensive and well adapted for hotel purposes, but it is 
only in large establishments, like the Ritz, that the outlay 
necessary for such an installation can be spared. For an 
ordinary hotel a much less elaborate arrangement must be 
made to suffice, and although the cold stores and the expedi- 
tion refrigerators remain much the same, the ice tank, as a 
general rule is either omitted, or greatly reduced in size. The 
absorption machine, too, is more commonly replaced by a 
motor-driven compressor, which takes up rather less space, 
is easier to handle in the small sizes, and, unless exhaust 
steam is available (which is seldom the case in hotels) is more 
economical. In such a case distilled water would not be avail- 
able for clear ice making, but instead, the ice tank would be 
fitted with some form of agitating gear. 

Another advantage of the ordinary compression plant for 
this work is that less cooling water is consumed, especially if 
the condenser is of the atmospheric type, which cannot con- 
veniently be fitted to the ordinary form of absorption 
machine. In towns, where hotels are usually situated, and 
where no natural source of supply is available, this is most 
important. 


A SURREY PARADISE. 


By Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Sen tucked away in a corner, at the foot of a range 
of hills, within easy walk of two other counties, an old- 
world settlement, which is a dream of loveliness of both the 
natural and the architectural order, lies bathed in the 
summer sunshine. Less than a quarter of a mile away is a 
‘new’? quarter, on a larger scale and more gaudy than, but 
still in good harmony with, the only old house in it, and 
leading up, in a few yards by a fairly broad road, to the 
unpretentious but severely modern railway station. 

It is true the line does come there, but by wonderful good 
fortune—if good taste on the part. of the railway company 
had no voice in the matter—it is tolerably unobtrusive on 
each side of the station from the road, and is most judiciously 
placed at a convenient distance from the old village ; and we 
are glad to note there is no string of the ultra-suburban type 
of houses connecting the two, and the little paradise has, 
fortunately, little chance of being ruined by the spirit of 
modernity in all its blatant vulgarity and shamelessness of 
painted brick, sham pointing, stucco, carpenters’ porches (of 
atrocious design and worse fit), flaunting red tiles, ‘‘new 
art’’ stained-glass to the doors and window-tops, and names 
more fit for Bedlam than for dwellings of people who should 
be rational beings. 

The intervening ground between the new and the old parts 
is pure country, over rising ground, with fine trees, between 
which, over the hedges, one sees a valley extending far away 
to the west right across the county, with the bold hill-range 
of the North Downs as a background against the summer 
sky. On reaching the top of the rise, the eye alights with 
infinite satisfaction on the singularly picturesque old village 
rising from the foot of the hill in front and clambering up 
it, with its irregular ‘‘ building line’’ and its old-fashioned 
cottages and shoplets dominating the little vale, and its row 
of severe small gables, snugly huddled together, overlooking a 
kitchen-garden approached by steps between two cottages 
from the main road. Those gablets remind one more of the 
well-known series at Aylesford than anything else. 

Gradually climbing the hill of the village, the Post Office 
is found at the top approached by a short path on a built-up 
bank, and protected by a handrail. Here, as well as at the 
old house in the ‘‘new’’ quarter, can the post-card collector 
revel to his heart’s content, each of the two shops having 
different views of the singularly fascinating old church. 
Only a few yards more, and the end of the village is reached, 
but not before passing an inn—the Bell—of greater beauty, 
picturesqueness, and architectural interest than the cele- 
brated one of 1388 at Godstone (some three and a half miles 
on to the west). A few more steps, and one is again in 
absolute peaceful country. ; 

It seems as if everything had been done here for the 
archeeologist, the architect, and the artist within the smallest 
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possible space, and when they have visited the church ( 
well, which is at only about a hundred yards from fl 
station, they will one and all agree with us that in a 
Surrey they have never found a more interesting and mo) 
beautifully-situated spot, and that there can be few suc 
gems in the whole country. | 

The church is a little cathedral. A massive crenellate 
low tower dominates it—the spire and the chancel were fire 
by lightning in 1719—and the strange irregularity of pla) 
ning and roofing—the transepts are of different sizes and ny) 
opposite each other—and the wonderful windows of ore: 
length and graceful design in the aisles, and the coloss, 
east window (fourteenth century) all go to make up a 
ensemble of perfect harmony. | 

Inside (the main entrance is by a square-headed fifteen 
century door to the south porch) there is much to please #] 
eye and to interest: The glass is mainly good, thou 
modern ; but there is still the staircase to where the vanish 
rood-screen was, and on the north side of the chancel ar 


there is a severely mutilated piscina and a curious narro) 
vaulted passage to the choir ; it cannot be called a “‘ squint, 
for it is about 6 feet high, and the altar would not have bey 
visible from the aisle through it. : 

It is a pity the ungainly gallery is allowed in the nor 
transept to obscure the light and disfigure the otherwi 
charming interior. | 

The beautiful oak screen and the stalls were designed — 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who lives in the district. 

This, the most charming spot in Surrey, reached 
twenty minutes from busy Croydon, through splend 
scenery, and on the main road from Redhill to Westerha) 
though not overrun with the evil-smelling, dust-raisin, 
ubiquitous motor-car, still resounds with the noisy toot | 
the horns, but the cars branch off mainly at the foot of t 
hill, when going eastwards, in the old part of the village. 

A number of cyclists seem to have discovered the spi 
judging from the shoals of them we met as we wended o 
way to Tandridge and Godstone from this delightful ¢ 
Oxted. | 

pe eee tee SS | 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
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T HE annual exhibition of photographs by the Royal Pho 
graphic Society, which for the last ten years took pl 

at the New Gallery, is held this year at the Royal Wai 
Colour Society’s Gallery in Pall Mall. The exhibitic 
which remains open till September 16, is divided into fc 
sections :—Pictorial, colour photography, natural histc 
photography, and scientific applications of photograpl 
The first and second of these sections are in the princi), 
gallery, the drab and dull crimson drapery of which hj 
monises well with the monochrome prints. The third a 
fourth sections are hung in the two smaller rooms looki 
over Pall Mall. | 
In previous years the exhibits of apparatus and materi 

by the principal trade firms, and examples of professioi 
work occupied a considerable portion of the space at the N 
Gallery, but are absent from Pall Mall, the whole of | 
available space being required for the competitive exhibi 
A glance at the catalogue shows that practically the sa 
number of photographs as last year have been accepted in 1 
pictorial section, and that without overcrowding the wa 
Although no one picture stands out in marked contrast to 
neighbours, the general standard is undoubtedly high, anc 
is worthy of note that the exhibition is supported by most 
the best known workers in all countries, maintaining © 
international character which has long been a feature of” 

Society’s exhibitions. 

This year, as last, the Society has asked that the proces 

by which the pictures are produced should be stated, ant 

fair proportion of the exhibitors have responded to the ¢ 

and it is possible to gauge with some approach to accuri 

the extent to which these processes rise and fall in the esti 

tion of the best workers. Bromide prints, which suffere( 

slight eclipse last season, take the premier position this yeé 

the recently invented bromoil process is not far behind 

numbers, and if we add those prints produced by the ol 

oil process the two combined take the first place. Platip 


| prints are next on the list, having assumed the place forme 


held by gum bichromate, and with the exception of some Ny 
ae methods the beautiful carbon process is still lowest 
the list. 
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There are few examples of photographs produced in colour 
the oil process, but these few are remarkably good and 
tther advance may be expected as workers acquire facility 
the use of their materials. The section is strong in 
ality and varied in subject, and the growing tendency to 
rk in a higher key than in the past gives to the walls a 
ghter and more cheerful aspect than has been the case of 
e years. The narrower frames and lighter tinted mounts 
ve also the effect of removing from photography the reproach 
being the dismal art. 

The collection of autochrome and other transparencies in 
our is a small one, some eighty in all, including the 
entific examples ; but the section has benefited by rigorous 
ection, and every example is worthy of close examination. 
e autochrome, as was to be expected, far outnumber the 
ers, but there are one or two examples of the Dufay 
yptichrome process. which promise well for this new 
imant for popularity. A few transparencies by the Sanger 
epherd or triple film process are to be seen with other 
hnical subjects in the scientific section. 

‘The natural history section, though not large, is in- 
vesting in character and varied in subject, each exhibit 
ying some peculiarity which warrants its inclusion. The 
entific section has also been subject ‘to stringent selection, 
d consists chiefly of photomicrographs and radiographs, 
shough some stellar and cloud studies are also to be seen. 
‘The exhibition is open morning and evening, and the 
tern lectures—which are a popular feature in the Society’s 
rk—are delivered on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
{ Saturdays. 
) 

| GAS HEATING RESEARCH." 
(Concluded.) 


| Condensing Stoves. 


HE estimation of the sulphur present in the condensed 
_ water then proceeded in the usual way. The results of 
experiments may be seen by reference to Table 3. It will 
seen that there are eleven experiments reported on. The 
phur (column A) varied between 11.33 and 13.98 grains 
100 cubic feet of gas. The amount of sulphur condensed 
tied between 2.87 and 5.18 grains (column B). 


| TABLE 3. 
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128 | 2.68 | 2,150 | 23.75 | 20° GC. | 320° C.| 1865 | 116 = 

Ol | 3.09 | 2,350 | 26.33 | 19° GC. | 28° G.| 227.0 | 10.3 = 
| 12:36 | 3.49 | 3,690 | 28.3 | 18° C.| 345 | 271.0 | 13.6 | 7.47 
F504 | 3.95 | 1,310 | 30.31 |168°C.| 34.3 |- 108.0 | 121 | $195 
)WS6 | 3.21 | 2,950 | 30.35 |16.5°C.| 31.0 | 214.0 | 138 | 5.33 
| I222 |) 4.07 | 1,850 | 33.35 | 15° c.| 29.0 | ti70 | 155 | 69 
134 | 3.78 | 2,500 | 33.36 | 15° CG. | 32.0 208 | 12.0 = 
(1239 | 4.31 | 2,110 | 34.79 |14.5°C.| 29°: c.| 170 | 124 _ 
: 1046 | 3.82 | 1,600 | 37.36 |14.0°C.| 30° @. 97 | 16.4 a 
Mem | 4.23 | 2,650 | 38.0°| 14.0 | 29° C.| 213.3 | 12.49 = 
| 


The experiments were not done in the order shown in the 
le, but are arranged in this way to better indicate how 
percentage of sulphur condensed (column D) varies in- 
sely as the temperature of the room (column E). When 
/-Toom temperature is as high as 23° C., the percentage of 
phur condensed is 22.3. When the room temperature is 
uced as low as 14° C., the percentage of sulphur condensed 
Mereased to 38. At a normal temperature (say, 15° to 
Cs the percentage condensed is about 30. 

The temperatures of the flue gases were determined 
lumn F), and these indicate the mean temperature 
| C.) at which the flue gases enter the room. They do not 
¥ with the temperature of the room as one might at first 
@ expected. This is probably due to irregular draughts 


* Abstract from second report of the “Gas Heating Research 
mittee” appointed by the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
junction with the University of Leeds, 
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along the floor and to condensation and subsequent evapora- 
tion of water taking place on the bulb of the thermometer. 
This would cause the readings of. the thermometer to be 
irregular. With the thermometer in the position described 
it would hardly be otherwise. In columns C and H are found 
figures relating to the amount of water condensed in the stove 
and in the porcelain dish beneath the stove. At a first glance 
one would have thought that the percentage of water con- 
densed would have varied in a similar way to the amount of 
sulphur condensed—i.e., inversely as the change in tempera- 
ture. From column H it will be seen that this is not the case, 
and, on a further examination of the point, the reason for 
this is evident. 

In the condensation of the sulphur acids, the better the 
washing of the gases the larger the amount of sulphur acids 
will go into solution. The main part of the washing of the 
gases takes place on the inner sides of the tubes where water 
condenses and trickles down into the trough. In all prob- 
ability, as far as the trough the percentage of water con- 
densed does vary inversely as the temperature, so that the 
lower the temperature of the room the more water is con- 
densed on the sides of the tubes and the better the washing 
of the gases. But what happens to the water that accumu- 
lates in the open porcelain dish at the foot of the stove? 
There may be anything up to a litre of water contained in it. 

As the temperature of the room was varied for each ex- 
periment by varying the ventilation in the room, when the 
room was the coolest and the largest percentage of water was 
being condensed in the tubes of the stove the larger was the 
volume of air passing through the room, and specially over 
the open dish, as the main current of air would be an upward 
one from the stove. Consequently, the cooler the room the 
greater would be the evaporation of the water from the dish 
beneath the stove. When it might have been expected that 
because the temperature of the room had decreased the 
amount of water would have increased, it was found that no 
regular variation occurred. Although the water in this dish 
contained much of the condensed acids, the evaporation of 
this water would hardly affect the percentage of sulphur 
condensed, as the acids would remain in the residual liquor. 

Another point of interest that was touched on was the 
extent to which the iron of the stove was corroded or dis- 
solved away by the products of combustion in the stove. 
From column J it will be seen that for every 100 cubic feet 
of gas burnt the amount of iron dissolved and found in the 
condensed water as the ferric oxide, both as a solid and in 
solution, varied between 7.47 and 5.33 grains. The inner 
surface of the tubes, after prolonged oxidation, tended to 
scale. Both of these points have an important bearing on 
the life of the stove. Hygrometric measurements were taken 
over a few of the experiments; and it was found that, at 
normal temperatures, although there was more moisture 
actually present in the room while the stove was working 
the degree of saturation slightly decreased. 


Summary. 


The amount of the sulphur acids condensed in the type 
of ‘‘radiator’’ under examination varies with the tempera- 
ture of the room. At normal temperatures (60° Fahr.) this 
amounts to about 30 per cent., leaving 70 per cent. to pass 
into the atmosphere. There is a shght drying of the atmo- 
sphere, although the actual amount of water vapour present 
is largely increased. No trace of carbon monoxide was ever 
found in the products of combustion. The room was well 
ventilated ; and under these conditions no ill effects were 
experienced by those present, except during the first three 
experiments when the smallest amount of ventilation was 
maintained. The amount of iron dissolved from the inner 
surface of the ‘radiator’? tubes varied from 7.47 to 5.33 
grains per 100 cubic feet of gas burnt. 


Tue Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have made a collection of lantern slides of works of art, which 
they are prepared to lend, free of charge, to local societies, 
schools, and institutions. The slides include examples of the 
works of many great artists of the chief schools of European 
painting, as well as of sculpture of Classic, Renaissance, and 
modern times, so that lecturers will find the collection con- 
venient for illustrating a wide range of subjects connected 
with the history of art. The committee will also welcome 
applications from such societies for lectures or familiar 
addresses in the City Art Gallery, either upon the permanent 
collection or upon the subjects contained in the list. These 
lectures will be arranged free of charge. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE, 
GERMANY. 


BRUNSWICK.—Herren Jou, Kraaz & Herm. FuEcK, Architects, 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS.* 


By N. Cuirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Ilinois. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


HE primary object of this study has been to produce a series 
of accurate formulas and tables for the different forms and 
materials of base and bearing plates. These formulas are re- 
quired to be as simple and as easily applied as possible and to be 
in accordance with the local building ordinances of the larger 
cities in the United States. 

A secondary purpose has been to devise a smiilar series of 
formulas based on the common theory of the fracture of such 
plates, and to check the accuracy of these common formulas by 
experimental tests of a series of plates designed in accordance 
with such formulas. A number of typical plates were so designed 
and tested in 1907 by Mr. C. R. Dick, B.S. in Architectural 
Engineering, and the results were discussed in his thesis. 

Up to the present time, very little study of theory and no 
experimental research appear to have been devoted to these 
plates. Even the German writers usually give incorrect theories 
with formulas based thereon, formulas which give erroneous 
dimensions of base plates. 


II.—Limit oF SAFE PRESSURE OF PLATE ON MAsonrRY. 


The maximum safe pressure of the plate on the masonry 
beneath it varies greatly, according to the nature and the 
resistance of this material ; the requirements of the city building 
ordinances also differ considerably for the same kind of masonry. 
These requirements seem to be based upon local customs and 
not on actual experimental tests. Examples of such maximum 
safe pressures are here quoted from the ordinances of New York, 
Chicago and Washington, D.C., selected as representative cities, 
and these are further compared with the values given in Kidder’s 
Pocket Book. (Table 1.) 

Therefore this maximum safe pressure of the plate on masonry 
appears to vary between 70 and 1,000 lbs. per square inch, 
the larger value being allowed for truly dressed large blocks of 
stone. The value to be employed must be taken in accordance 
with the local building ordinance. 


* From a publication by the University of Illinois Engineering 
Experiment Station. 
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TABLE 1. 
Safe Pressures on Masonry in Pounds per Square Incl 
Masonry. NYG Chicago. 

Granite . : ; _ 73,01 
Limestone . : ._ 173.61 
Sandstone é ._ 173.61 
Dimension stone, rough — 138.89 
Rubble in Portland 

cement : 138.89 — 
Rubble in natural 

cement , Wg — 
Rubble in cement and 

lime ; 97.22 _— 
Rubble in lime . . 94.44 — 
Brickwork in Portland 

cement : ; 208.33 173.61 
Brickwork in natural 

cement ‘ ; — 125 
Brickwork in cement 

and lime aoa — 
Brickwork in lime peel tale 90.28 
Concrete in Portland 

cement : : . 208.33  iia:on 
Concrete in natural 

cement ‘ 4 cpellaLewaD — 


111-125 


II].—Maximum Sare Fisre Srress In Murat or Pi! 


This maximum fibre stress in Ibs. per square inch 00) 
either top or bottom of a plate of uniform thickness, or) 


bottom of a cast-iron plate of tapered thickness. 


It m'! 


exceed the intensities given in the following table, wh) 
almost uniformly adopted throughout the United States | 


TABLE 2. 


Maximum Safe Fibre Stress in Plates. 


Metal. Nove 
Steel, compression x 16,000 
Steel, tension . A . 16,000 
Wrought iron, compression 12,000 
Wrought iron, tension - 12,000 
Cast iron, compression - 16,000 
Cast iron, tension = : 3,000 


Evidently the maximum tensile stress in cast iron pe} 
in Chicago might safely be increased from 2,500 to 3,\{ 
per square inch, which is permitted in about one-half tl 


in the United States. 


Chicago. 
16,000 
16,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 

2,500 


Washington | 


16,000 
16,000 
12,000 


12,000 


16,000 
3,000 
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: MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE.! 
GERMANY, 


[From Berliner Architekturwelt. 


SECOND PRIZE COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHURCH AND ACCESSORY BUILDINGS FOR ST. JAMES’S PARISH, 
| BRUNSWICK.—Herren Jon, Kraaz & Herm, Fuecx, Architects, 


IV.—Common Formutas. 


he ordinary formulas for base plates are usually empirical 
ler), or they are otherwise based on the theory that the line 
‘ture of a base plate is a straight line tangent to the exterior 
¢ foot of the column standing on the plate (Kohnke). In 
dance with this theory, a series of formulas was deduced 
ater published in the Handbook of the Chicago Architects’ 
less Association. The essential formulas are the following : — 


_ A.—For Steel Plates of Uniform Thickness. 


p = maximum safe pressure of plate on masonry in lbs. per 

square inch. 

& = perpendicular distance in inches from column to edge 
of plate. 

! = thickness of plate required, in inches. 

) For square plates (fig. 1), 


Fie. 1, 


HG. 2. 


ue line AB (fig. 1) is the theoretical fracture line. 


40, 10 


| For octagonal plates (fig. 2). 
ue segment ADB may be divided into triangles, when its 


centre of gravity C is easily found by graphical methods. 
Graphic Statics. ) 
Let / = perpendicular distance in inches from C to line of 
fracture AB. 
6 = length in inches of line of fracture. 
a = area in square inches of the segment ADB outside 
the line AB. 


(See 


1 3 apl 
Th ae eat i 
ee 40V “5b 
(c) For circular plates (fig. 3). 


FIG, 3. 


Join the ends A and B of the chord fracture line with the 
centre O by the radii 40, OB, and draw OD perpendicular to 
AB. 

Let 8= angle AOB in degrees between radii AO, BO. 

A = area in square inches of the entire circle of the plate. 
6 = length in inches of chord fracture line AB. 
R = external radius of end of column in inches. 


Then a = area of the sector ADBO in square inches. 
bR 


“9 | = aree in square inches of triangle ABO. 
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Hence AG _ 6B _ 4 — area in square inches of segment 
360 2 ADB. 
Also = distance in inches from centre O to centre of 
ad gravity C of the segment. 
3 
Hence / = “e — Rk = perpendicular distance in inches from C 
laa to chord line of fracture AB. 
1,3 apl 
Finally, = ks bs 3 
4 oN 55 is) 


(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
HE American Architect (New York) continues the series 

of illustrated articles by Mr. Stapley on the ‘‘ Origin and 
- Development of Furniture,’’ dealing now with sixteenth-cen- 
tury work in Italy, France, and England. The principal 
plates illustrate small and moderate sized houses, the most 
important work of the year of the students of the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, and the application of architectural 
design to such utilitarian structures as Municipal Gate House 
and Shelter, Cobb’s Hill Reservoir, Rochester, N.Y. ; a ware- 
house in Buffalo, N.Y. ; and a warehouse and mill, Phila- 
delphia. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates the museum 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Dunkirk, of which M. J. 
Morel is the architect, whose design is a typical example of 
refined modern French architecture, and a water fountain 
basin symbolising the Seine and its tributaries, which was 
exhibited in the Salon of this year, and is the work of the 
sculptor, M. Larche. .~ 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) has a leading article on English 
garden cities principally treating of Letchworth, but with 
illustrations also of houses at Darlington and Haslemere. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an account of 
the new building of the John Schmalz Sons’ bakery in 
Hoboken, N.J., which is noteworthy as an instance of the 
adoption of reinforced concrete for the upper part with steel 
columns in the lower storeys. There is included an interesting 
account of a series of tests made at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology on the corrosion of iron embedded in con- 
crete, with special reference to electrolytic action. From the 
Schweizerische Bauzeitung our contemporary gives a descrip- 
tion of a building foundation in ground disturbed by a tunnel 
through the morain beneath the high promenade in Zurich, 
the building being a private residence over the wall of the 
tunnel. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


A Further Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 

S1r,—The able letter with the valuable suggestions of your 
correspondent ‘‘ L.’’ deserves the particular attention of those 
responsible for the ridiculous waste in connection with public 
competitions. It is with a feeling of sadness that I visit the 
exhibited drawings after one of our most important com- 
petitions and see the work which has been expended in 
producing some of the drawings sent in, and all to no purpose. 
May I be permitted to suggest a form for competition somewhat 
on the following lines? For an open competition, plans and 
plans only in the preliminary stage. From these, four 
architects to be selected to compete finally, who will then 
prepare their full set of drawings, the three rejected ones 
dividing the premium, say, of 2001. or 2507. I am sure that 
such an arrangement would work capitally, would give a 
maximum amount of satisfaction, and would I suggest give 
equal satisfaction to an assessor.—I am, Wc., 


M. 


The Proposed Coinage. 

Srr,—I am sorry not to be able to agree with your corre- 
spondent, Mr. W. F. Potter. I consider the coinage of our 
late revered Monarch, King Edward VII., was a great 
advance, and far superior to that of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. The lion shilling of Edward VII. I consider to be 
one of the most handsome coins ever issued in this or any 
other country. Our present-day style of costume does not 


lend itself to reproduction. Fancy King George in hid 
headgear of top hat with the regulation frock coat; 
anyone suggest or imagine anything uglier? If Mr. Pot 
suggestion be carried out may it please His Majesty i 
portrayed in naval uniform. Possibly this latter sugge: 
may be worthy of consideration. The medal printed in. 
Potter’s letter of John Duke of Argyll and Greenwie] 
however, most interesting, and from the reproduction ; 
evidently be in a perfect state of preservation.—I aie | 
your obedient servant, 


\ 
London: August 22, 1910. A Wee Mr 


The Great Fire at the Brussels Exhibition. 

Srr,—Some time ago you favoured me by publishiy 
letter of mine, ‘‘ A New System of Building.’’ In this sy, 
I pointed out its absolutely fire- and damp-proof quali) 
tions, also its cheapness and the rapid erection of build) 
It would be especially suitable for exhibition buildings - 
as above, where valuable works of art and inflamn| 
materials were exhibited. The destruction of these invaly 
works is a calamity which no insurance can cover. How) 
it is no good “‘ locking the stable door after the steed has | 
stolen.’’ There is some talk of re-erecting the parts dest 
by the fire, and it is to be sincerely hoped that the respon) 
authorities will consider the necessity of these exhib 
buildings being constructed in fireproof materials.—Y; 
obediently, Henry H. B. Sane, 

August 20. Architecte-Décoratei, 


R.I.B.A. Town Planning Conference. 

Srr,—Owing to recent legislation a new era of town-) 
ning and reconstruction is about to open in the United I 
dom. That there is no danger of the legal and public hi’ 
aspects of the question of receiving inadequate attenti: 
already clear. But it is equally important in the intere 
our own and future generations alike, that the artistic 
of such improvements, with its lasting result in beauty 
convenience, be not less fully and authoritatively consid 

With this object the Council of the Royal Institu. 
British Architects have made arrangements to hold an I. 
national Town-planning Conference, of which His Ma: 
the King has graciously consented to be patron, on a | 
prehensive scale in the second week in October, and we! 
glad to state that we are already assured of the parti) 
tion and assistance of many of the most distinguished ex, 


‘ on the subject not only of our own country, but of Europe: 


the United States, as well as of others from the oye: 
Dominions of the Crown. 

By an act of disinterested generosity on the part 0 
president and members of the Royal Academy, the Gal) 
at Burlington House have been placed at the disposal o| 
Royal Institute, for the display of the notable designs 
illustrations of town-planning and re-modelling which | 
been collected from all parts of the world. . 

In order that the proceedings of the Conference may 
the widest utility and that the welcome offered to 
numerous foreign guests may be of the most represent 
character, we desire by your courtesy cordially to inyit) 
presence and co-operation of all those who are concern 
order to secure the best results from a movement 0}| 
merely local, but national, and even imperial importan. 

Forms of membership with all particulars may be obti, 
from the Secretary of the Royal Institute.—We are, Sir, 
obedient servants, 

Joun Burns, Honorary President of the Conferer 
LronarD Stoxss, President. sy 
Aston Wess, Chairman of the Executive Committ 
Joun W. Simpson, Secretary-General. 

August 24, 1910. 


THERE have just been erected at Coombe Abbey a pi) 
fine wrought-iron gates, of Italian make, and dated | 
They were discovered in Italy. The pair now form an | 
tional entrance to the kitchen gardens at Coombe. 

THE new offices of the Society of Architects at 28 Be: 
Square, W.C., are now open for business purposes, bu 
members’ rooms (reading rooms, &c.) will not be availab. 
use until after the annual general meeting in October, 1) 
of which will be given in the journal, S| 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was held on Tw’ 
at Grimsby with reference to an application of the Corpor 
to borrow 840/., and to appropriate certain land in Vic 
Street, for the purpose of extending the public library. ' 
Edward Leonard, P.A.S.I.,. conducted the inquiry. 
J. G. R, Baxter, assistant borough engineer, submitted | 
and estimates of the scheme. — Bb) 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, September 5. 
Royal Sanitary Congress: Twenty-fifth Congress opens at 


Brighton. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

LTHOUGH the total number of visitors to the 
| British Museum in 1909 was lower than in 1908, 
being 708,836 as against 743,418, it was higher than 
in 1907, for which year the figures were 646,300. The 
year 1908 was exceptional, in that a large number of 
visitors were attracted to London by the Franco-British 
Exhibition, but even the attendance of that year was far 
below the 954,551 of 1904 and the 813,659 of 1905. 

There was a gratifying increase of the number of 
students in particular departments (other than the 
reading-room), from the 55,676 of 1908 to 58,065 in 1909. 
_ As regards structural progress, work was resumed on 
the extension building early in the year, and the report 
States that the contract date for the completion of the 
building is January 31 next year. The work of construct- 
ing fireproof partitions in the roof of the Museum has 
been continued, and progress has been made with the 
replacing of decayed stones in the outer walls of the 
building. The temporary iron building erected to contain 
the casts of antique sculpture transferred from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum was completed and opened 
to the public on August 23. 

_ Acquisitions of special interest in the Department 
of Printed Books include one hundred and twenty-seven 
‘English books printed before 1640 and sixty-six in- 
cunabula (books printed before the year 1501). 

_ Amongst the acquisitions in the Department of MSS. 
We may note a MS. copy of Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD’s translation of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Kuayyam, beautifully written by the late Wru.1am 
Morris in 1872, and decorated by him with fine 
illuminated borders, the figures in which were 
partly designed by him and partly by Sir E. Burne- 
JONES, and were painted in by Mr. OC. Farrrax 
Murray. Another interesting addition to the Department 
of MSS. is a number of water-colour drawings by Joun 
Bucxter, of Lacock, Malmesbury, and Fountains Abbeys, 
an ancient house at South Petherton, Somersetshire, and 
West Firle Church in Sussex. Also ‘‘ Time-books,”’ 
with rough sketches and descriptions of churches and 
other buildings of Tuomas Rickman, architect, author of 
the ‘ Styles of Architecture in England,’’ with a volume 
of sepia drawings of churches, &c. Other acquisitions 
to be noted are ‘‘ Assessment for the Repair of Godmer- 
sham Church, co. Kent, 1618,’ and ‘‘ Deeds (6) relating 
ie Wroxton Priory, co. Oxon, &c., 13th to 17th centt.’’ 
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The Department of Prints and Drawings has acquired 
an etching by Laura Piranusi, ‘‘ Veduta del Tempio di 
Bacco ’’; a drawing by Jon FuuuEynove, ‘‘ The Port- 
cullis in the Bloody Tower ’’; a drawing by Joun Rusxin, 
“The Castle Rock, St. John’s Vale’’; a drawing by 
ALFRED STEVENS, ‘‘ Design for Decoration of the British 
Museum Reading-room ’’; a drawing by Ricuarp WIL- 
son, R.A., “‘ Ruins of the Amphitheatre at Capua’’; 
etchings by Frank Minton Anninaron, ‘‘ Eleven Plates 
of Old Buildings jin Bruges, Paris, Nuremberg, and 
Rothenburg ’’; etchings by Caronine HeLtena ANNING- 
TON, ‘* Five Plates of Subjects from Bruges and Paris ’’; 
etchings by Henry Winstow, ‘‘ Twelve Subjects from 
Towns in France.’’; and the ‘‘ Flower-book’’ of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, containing thirty-eight drawings in water- 
colours, heightened and enriched with gold, and four un- 
finished pencil outlines of designs, composed as roundels, 
of symbolical or fanciful illustrations of the names of 
flowers. 

The principal acquisitions of the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities were a black granite 
seated figure of an official of the fourth dynasty ; two fine 
statues of officials of the Court of Queen HaTsHEPSET; a 
seated statue of a tribal chief of about 1,200 B.c., with 
gold mask, crown, chain, &c.; and a foundation-cylinder 
from the palace of SENNACHERIB, containing the longest 
inscription of the king yet discovered, with much interest- 
ing historical information, including a full account of the 
building operations of SenNacuzERIB, and describing the im- 
provements which he made in the city of Nineveh. The area 
of the city was more than doubled, fine gardens were made, 
and the water supply was greatly improved. SmpNNac- 
HERIB devised a complete system of fortification for the 
city, and he built fifteen gates, seven facing south-east, 
three north, and five south. The whole. city was sur- 
rounded with two walls, each being of immense strength 
and thickness. The names and positions of these gates 
are made known by the new cylinder for the first time. 
A fine fragment of another cylinder is inscribed. with 
the annals of SENNACHERIB from B.c. 705 to B.c. 681, 
and describes the building of the royal palace at Nineveh 
and the transport of cedar beams from Mount Amanus 
and Mount Sirara in the Lebanon... Of architectural 
interest 1s the acquisition of a solid bronze ornament of an 
Egyptian temple door in the form of the head and bust 
of a goddess wearing a tiara of flowers or serpents. This 
is of the Greeco-Roman period. 

In the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
the most important fact of the year is a rearrangement 
of the sculptures of the west pediment of the Parthenon, 
by which the existing fragments are grouped more nearly 
at their proper relative heights and angles, which is still 
in progress. Of acquisitions in this department the 
principal is a gold necklace composed of eight plaques, 
each stamped with a design of Victory driving a two- 
horsed chariot, and fifteen oval beads stamped with 
double palmettes; each plaque was originally hung from 
two beads. This is Greek work of the fourth century 
B.c. Next in importance to this are a head of Dionysos 
of Scopaic style, perhaps Greek work of the fourth century 
B.c., and a portrait head of the Emperor Tirus from 
Utica. 

The Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
has received presents of three large and very important 
collections, namely, the Greenwell collection of Bronze 
Age antiquities, presented by J. Prerpont Moraan, Esq. ; 
the Falcke collection of Wedgwood ware, presented by 
Isaac Fautcke, Esq., and Mrs.’ Faucke; and a very im- 
portant and well-preserved series of 250 pottery vases 
from ancient graves in Peru, presented by H. Van DEN 
Bereu, Esq. 

The donation by Mr. Pizrponr Moraan completes 
the British series and fills most of the gaps in the foreign 
section exhibited in the Bronze Age room. During half 
a century Canon GREENWELL acquired nearly 2,500 speci- 
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mens of bronze. The majority of these are now exhibited, 
and with the Greenwell collection of Bronze Age 
pottery, comprising more than 2,000 specimens, and pre- 
sented by the Canon to the Museum in 1879, constitute a 
most valuable store of information on the craftsmanship 
of the Bronze Age. 

The Falcke collection of Wedgwood pottery has 
raised the Museum’s collection of that ware from very 
small dimensions to the position of being probably the 
finest in existence. The bulk of the collection belongs to 
the best period of Wedgwood manufacture, namely, from 
1760 to 1800, and most of it was acquired by Mr. FauckE 
before 1856. Amongst the most beautiful productions of 
Wepbawoop’s factory are the smaller articles in coloured 
jasper wares and white biscuit, such as cameos, intaglios, 
portrait medallions and plaquettes, and of these the 
Falcke collection contains a rich series, many of them 
set in facetted steel or mounted in writing-boxes, clocks, 
watches, snuff-boxes, étius and chatelaines, illustrating 
the uses for which these dainty objects were designed. 

The designs of JoHN FLAXMAN are well represented, 
and include proofs of two important bas-reliefs and of a 
number of portrait medallions, besides a few original 
waxes. Other artists whose designs are represented are 
Lady TEMPLETON, Miss Crewe, Lady Diana BEAUCLERK, 
Mrs. Lanpre, Hoskins, Tassie, Hackwoop, WEBBER, 
Pacerti, DAVAERE and DALMAZZONI. 

The valuable collection of Peruvian pottery given 
through the National Art Collections Fund by Henry Van 
DEN Bercu, Esq., illustrates the remarkably high standard 
of artistic excellence attained by the ancient Chima 
potters, both as regards form and decoration. 

Amongst the British medizval objects acquired are a 
bronze knocker with conventionalised lon’s head and 
later iron ring in mouth, of late twelfth-century workman- 
ship from Brazenhead Farm, near Dunmow, Essex; a 
gold finger-ring with emerald in octagonal bezel of 
thirteenth-century date, found in Cloak Lane, London; 
and a brass astrolabe, dated 1326, with separate plates for 
the latitudes of Oxford, Paris, Montpellier, Rome, Jerusa- 
lem, and Babylon, remarkable for its unusually early 
date as a European example and for the high quality of 
the workmanship. Of minor importance but interesting 
architecturally is a brick incised 1393, found built into a 
wall at Ditchingham, Norfolk. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THERE will be an important architectural and building 
competition in connection with a Town-Planning and 
Modern House and Cottage Exhibition which is to be 
held next summer at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, where 
a town-planning scheme was recently inaugurated by the 
President of the LocalGovernment Board, the Right Hon. 
JoHN Burns. Mr. H. H. Rapwarnn, M.P., who some 
years ago presented to Romford the fine public park which 
bears his name, has offered a thousand guineas in prizes 
for the best-designed houses and cottages erected in the 
Exhibition, and for a site plan and other designs. The 
gold medal of the Exhibition and 2501. will be awarded 
for the best detached house, the building cost of which is 
not more than 500]. There will be a second prize of 1001. 
Another gold medal and 2001. will be given for the best 
cottage, the cost of erecting which is not more than 375l. 
In this class there will also be a second prize of 1001. Prizes 
of 501. are offered for the house and cottage best fitted and 
planned to economise work and service. For a town plan 
of Gidea Park, in which the houses and cottages are to 
be built, there are prizes of 1001. and 50l. . There is also a 
competition open to builders for excellence of workman- 
ship and construction, in which a gold medal and prizes of 
1001. and 501. will be awarded. Prizes will also be given 
for garden design and perspective drawing. 


Mr. Guy Dawser, the Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I1.B.A., 
F.S.A., will act as judges. Designs must be submitted 


not later than October 31. The full conditions can he 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Town. 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition. 
33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. The Romford Garder 
Suburb adjoins the Squirrels Heath and Gidea Park Statior 
on the Great Eastern main line, which will be opened ix 
December. | 


To assist property owners in the almost impossible anc 
quite bewildering task of filling up Form No. 4 with the 
information upon which the State is to base the Origina, 
Valuation, under Section 26 of the Finance Act, 1909-10. 
of all land in the United Kingdom, the Land Union ha; 
issued at the low price of sixpence a guide which i 
certainly useful’ and helpful, giving advice on severa. 
points that might easily be overlooked by the unfortunat 
owner to his serious detriment. Naturally the brochur 
does not pretend to finality, for at present no one know; 
what the Finance Act means, not even Mr. Luoyp Gror@s: 
inasmuch as he, in the House of Commons, refused t 
throw any light upon the incidence of the Undevelopec 
Land Duty on the ground that it might eventually hay 
to be decided in the courts. That is to say, all that thy 
presumptive author of the Act knows is that it is ; 
promising hot-bed of litigation. | 


Some important and far-reaching effects of the ney 
land taxes are pointed out in the pamphlet. The valu 
of all the land of the country was depreciated on the passing 
of the Act by an amount equal to the capitalised value o 
the land taxes. But this depreciation must not be taker 
into account in fillmg up Form No. 4 for the depreciation 
accrued after April 30, 1909, which is the date fixed by 
the Act as on which the original value of the land is ti 
be estimated. The expression “‘ land ’’ includes all build 
ings and other structures thereon and all minerals on, i 
or under the surface of the land. Many owners of propert) 
have solaced themselves with the idea that as leaseholder; 
they will not be troubled with the bugbear of Form No. 4 
but the Act provides that holders of leases having mon 
than fifty years to run are to be treated as owners. | 


THE ninetieth annual meeting of the British Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science opened on Wednes 
day, and in addition to the papers on a variety of scientifi 
subjects and visits to several of the most importan 
factories of Sheffield, there have been arranged a numbe 
of excursions to places of architectural and artisti 
interest. The principal places to be visited are Chats 
worth and Haddon Hall, Welbeck and the Dukeries 
Hardwick and Bolsover Castle, Clumber and Rufford, am 
the Derwent Valley waterworks. | 


St. Pauu’s Cross, erected in the churchyard of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, from the designs of Mr. RGrNawi) 
BuomFietp, A.R.A., some distance west of the ancien| 
octagonal open-air preaching cross, dating back to th 
middle of the thirteenth century, which was reconstructe 
by Bishop Kemp in the middle of the fifteenth century 
and demolished by order of the Long Parliament in 1643 
is completed, and the unveiling ceremony will take plac. 
after the Long Vacation. The new monument differs ver 
materially from the original, and is in the Renaissance. 
manner to harmonise with the architecture of WREN | 
masterpiece. The late Mr. H. C. Ricwarps, K.C., M.P.| 
bequeathed the sum of 5,000I. for the re-erection of th 
memorial. 


Tus Liverpool Courier having published an illustra 
tion of Whittingehame, Mr. Arraur Batrour’s Scottis) 
house, with a descriptive and historical article, Professo| 
C. H. Retmuy writes as follows to the Courier: —* I an 
not acquainted with Whittingehame, Mr. Barour’ 
Berwickshire house, except from the well-known view yo 
publish to-day, but from that alone it is, I think, a gray 
mistake of your correspondent to say that the buildin, 
owes little to architectural graces. Before I had read hi 
article I had been impressed with the fine composition am 
simple dignity of the house—a fit house for a statesman— 
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and I afterwards looked through the article chiefly to find 
whether the name of the architect was given. If it is by 
Suirke, and I can readily believe it to be, it was designed 
_by one of the most scholarly of our early nineteenth-century 
artists, whose refined work, neglected during the senti- 
mental late Victorian period we have just passed through, 
is beginning again to receive its proper recognition. 
'‘SmirKE was not the architect of the Royal Exchange, 
London, as your correspondent states. His best-known 
work, which in any other country would receive a nobler 

setting, is the British Museum, a building containing some 
of the finest rooms in Europe, notably that devoted to the 
Halicarnassus monument.’’ 


From the calendar of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
‘land Technical College for the ensuing session we learn 
that a diploma course in building has been instituted to 
afford the special and necessary training required by 
students proposing to become masters in any of the build- 

ing trades or to hold positions such as managers of building 
works, clerks or masters of works, measurers, quantity 
surveyors, estate factors, and the like. Thus the course is 
not intended for those who desire to become architects, 
but for the captains of labour who will direct the actual 
carrying into execution of the architect’s designs. 


THE course extends over three annual sessions, in the 
first of which the instruction is scientific and the same 
as for civil engineers, including natural philosophy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and engineering drawing. In 
the second and third years the study becomes more 
technical and embraces mechanics, building construction, 
garpentry, joinery, masonry, practical geometry, and 
architectural drawing with builder’s quantities and 
building superintendence. As the course leads to a 
diploma a good general education is required before its 
commencement, and an entrance examination equivalent 
to matriculation at the Scottish Universities must be 
passed. A good provision in the diploma course is that 
at least six months must be spent on building works before 
the end of the course. The scheme seems to us admir- 
ably adapted for the education of the master builder. 


- For architects the Glasgow School of Architecture 
continues to provide partly at the Technical College and 
partly at the School of Art a diploma course and a certi- 
ficate course. The former requires study in full-day 
courses for four years with attendance in an office during 
the vacations, or an alternatively arranged course partly 

of day classes and partly of evening classes. A certificate 
can be obtained after five sessions of attendance at evening 
Glasses for the senior certificate or three sessions for a 
Junior certificate, in each case subsequent to the passing 
of an entrance examination. 


___Iy connection with the present vacation lectures at 
Edinburgh University Mr. Davin MacRircuin, F.S.A., 
delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Cyclopean Structures 
in Scotland.’? Mr. MacRrrcute explained that the use 
of the term ‘‘ Cyclopean ’’ was applied by general consent 
_t0 a certain order of architecture, very rude and primitive 
in its character, the chief features of which were the use 
of huge blocks of stone, often unhewn; the absence of 
Cement or mortar; the great thickness of the walls, 
admitting of passages or galleries without any detriment to 
the structure ; and the use of the so-called ‘ false arch ”? 
m place of the youssoir arch. This “ false arch,’’ formed 
by making the upper courses of the walls approach nearer 
and nearer in their ascent until they were bound by heavy 
) roof-flags, was an invariable feature of Cyclopean archi- 
; tecture. All these characteristics were found in the pre- 
Hellenic structures of Greece. Buildings of the same kind 
were found, moreover, throughout the Mediterranean 
Countries, from Egypt and Asia Minor to Spain. The 
Most prominent of the Cyclopean structures found in 
Scotland were the round towers generally known as 
brochs ”’ or ‘ doons,’’ which approximated very closely 
to the talayots of the Balearic Isles and the nurags of 
Sardinia. The best existing specimen was the Broch of 


| 


Mousa in Shetland. Of those which were still instructive, 
although in a ruious condition, a good example was the 
Doon of Carloway in Lewis. In all respects the archi- 
tecture of these towers was of the construction known as 
‘‘ Cyclopean.’’ Closely connected. with the brochs or 
doons were the chambered mounds and underground 
galleries, the latter being akin to the allées couvertes of 
France. These show various forms of transition from the 
above-ground structure to the actual souterrain. An in- 
teresting comparison was made by the lecturer between 
certain underground dwellings in the Balearic Isles, in 
Orkney, and in the Outer Hebrides, wherein the area 
capable of being roofed over was considerably increased by 
the use of pillars and piers. In referring to the probable 
age of the Cyclopean structures of Scotland the lecturer 
deprecated the application to them of the term ‘‘ pre- 
historic.’’ Dr. Jos—EpH ANDERSON’s estimate that. the 
brochs were probably built between the fifth and ninth 
centuries of their era accorded well with the Norse 
chronicles, which ascribed such buildings to the Picts at 
the time of the Norse colonisation of Orkney in the ninth 
century. Moreover, there were three ‘‘ souterrains ’’ in 
the south of Scotland which had been partly built from 
Roman ruins, and in several instances vessels of Samian 
ware had been found in underground abodes of the same 
class. Their period was therefore within the Christian 
era, certainly in some cases, and possibly in all. 


THE supply of genuine antiques being insufficient to 
meet the demand especially by travelling Americans, the 
manufacture of spurious antique furniture and other 
curios is a flourishing industry, and a German illustrated 
paper has recently admitted that in the Fatherland this 
industry is in full swing. Antique sculptures, pictures, 
coins, and furniture are daily being produced to meet the 
demand of the globe-trotter, and details of the faking 
processes have been described by the German periodical. 
The industry is not confined to Germany. Many quaint 
cottages in rural England are furnished with grandfathers’ 
clocks, chairs, tables, chests, and other antiques of the 
present century, and Birmingham is credited with an 
extensive manufacture of new-old metalwork. 


AT a recent meeting of the Hampshire Field Club and 
Archeological Society at Old Sarum, the exploration of 
which will, it is estimated, occupy a term of ten years, 
at an expense of 6001. a year, Mr. Sr. Jonn Hops 
explained the works in progress, and then conducted the 
visitors round the excavations, stopping at several points 
and delivering a brief address on the character of the 
buildings whose foundations had been laid bare, and the 
extent of which were a surprise to many, Special 
reference was made to the great tower or keep of the 
castle, and he added that the stone ashlars facing the 
walls were for the most part removed to Salisbury and 
used in the cathedral works there. <A visit was also 
paid to the museum, which contains many interesting 
architectural fragments, and quantities of broken pot- 
tery, almost all of medieval date, together with various 
iron objects such as keys, spurs, and tools, and a few 
of bronze or latten. The latter include a charming little 
pendant of early thirteenth century work, pounced with 
a fleur-de-lis. There is also nearly a yard’s length of 
gold lace. All antiquities and objects of interest found 
are the property of the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, 
and it has been decided they shall be preserved in the 
city itself. 


Earty in September there will be issued to the public 
a volume giving the results of the labours of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments as regards the 
county of Hertfordshire, and dealing with (1) Prehistoric 
monuments and earthworks, (2) Roman monuments and 
Roman earthworks, (3) English ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, (4) English secular monuments, (5) unclassified 
monuments. The English secular class includes, in addi- 
tion to dwelling-houses, all such earthworks as mount 
and bailey castles, homestead moats, &c. We antici- 
pate that the work will be of exceeding value to students 
of architecture as well as to archeologists. 
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THE SPIRMIA.OF THES DALES. 
AN ESSAY ON YORKSHIRE HOUSES. 


T is fifty years ago since ‘‘ Currer Bell,’”’ introducing a new 
edition of her sister’s ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ to a public 
appreciative only after Emily Bronté’s death, and then per- 
haps only because of the glory reflected from Charlotte’s 
name, wrote these words of the readers to whom she 
appealed :— 

-““ The wild moors of the North of England can for them 
have no interest ; the language, the manners, the very dwell- 
ings and household customs of the scattered inhabitants of 
those districts must be to such readers in a great measure 
unintelligible and—where intelligible—repulsive.”’ 

But in half a century the times have changed; Charlotte 
and Emily indeed have done something to make the dales of 
Yorkshire known, to turn the tourist northwards as August 
brings his annual release. And since railways have spread 
a network of facilities round the moors, much of the savagery 
and superstition which haunts the morbid pages of Emily’s 
clever fancy have evaporated with the dawn of civilisation. 

But just as a glamour of its own hangs over Hardy’s 
Wessex, just as a memory of the hills and seaboard of 
Galloway lingers long in the mind of all who have revelled 
in Crockett’s stirring tales, so ever since the rough times 
pictured by those lonely girls writing in their bleak par- 
sonage at Haworth many English folk must have fancied 
and felt the mysterious spirit of the dales. 

In these days of travel books when topography may be 
such light and easy reading it is not likely that Yorkshire 
would escape the tramping journalist’s pen. So -we have 
had Yorkshire as a whole and Yorkshire in instalments, 
Yorkshire from a bicycle and Yorkshire from a six-cylinder 
car, Yorkshire in black and white and again in the three- 
colour process—a very surfeit of books about the county of 
broad acres, in all languages from English to American. 

Yet it seems to me that an essential difference has been 
ignored. Yorkshire is not one county in reality, but three 
at least. There are real and very vital differences between, 
say, a Craven shepherd and a Sheffield blade, between a 
Leeds ‘‘loiner’’ and a farmer from the Wolds. 

To any man who knows the county well there is an im- 
portant line of cleavage between the dale country—the 
country west of Leeds and Ripon, that is—and the rest of 
Yorkshire. 

And to no man will this distinction be more apparent 
than to an earnest student of architecture. In the plain of 
York and on the Wolds, in the fishing villages and ports 
along the North Sea, we find the huddled tiled roofs and 
rich-toned brickwork which we associate with the buildings 


| style of building in sympathy with nature. 


mystic theory, with ensuring that every word was in its 
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of a bygone age in many other parts of our land. But as 

we pass the invisible border line I have mentioned, where 

the low green hills rise from the plain and gradually buttress 

up the mighty Pennine fells, another sort of homestead is 

found which can be likened to no other, so far as I know, in 
the world. 

And as architecture more than any art perhaps reflects 
the lives and habits of men, as in this case it has uncon- 
sciously adapted itself in character to the stern moorland 
scenery among which it lies, there is some excuse for con- 
sidering the weather-worn stone farmhouses of West York- 
shire as the embodiment of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Dales.”’ For 
it 1s in combination—the handiwork of nature and the 
handiwork of man—that to me this spirit becomes apparent. 
On the Mendips one may see moorland stretches broken by 
stone walls and covered with bracken; in the Cumberland) 
Fells and even in remote parts of Southern Italy I have seen 
nature just as on the wild stretches of hill round Whem- 
side. There must be many places where one can find the 
scenery of our Yorkshire dales, but none where ‘‘ the lan- 
guage, the manners and the very dwellings’ portrayed by 
Charlotte Bronté and her sisters produce the same effect 
which I have ventured to christen with a possibly fanciful 
title at the head of this article. 

Our chief concern, then, being with a little-known phase 
of architectural history, we will not tear it ruthlessly from) 
its setting, for at last it is dawning on a bewildered and a 
forgetful public that where Ruskin and his disciples failed 
was in their monopoly of ecclesiastical Gothic as the only 
The Victorians 
who went to Venice to worry out the inner meaning of sculp- 
tured capitals which never had any meaning at all were the 
very same people who erected the most hideous and utterly, 
inartistic houses that have ever disfigured an innocent 
countryside. It was Ruskin, too, who fulminated against 
railway stations because they annoyed him, and whose simple 
solution for their treatment was to make them so ugly that 
no man would ever enter therein. : 

To-day our sympathies lie not always with this favoured] 


| prophet of our fathers’ time, beautiful as were his thoughts 


and richly as he expressed them. Sometimes we feel that he 
was more concerned with the absolute perfecting of some) 


place, just as he was concerned with the very paper his 
words were printed on, and that he missed the real connec 
tion between art and life. Away on the gaunt fells between 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire I have seen little railway 
stations built in the simple vernacular style of the lonely 
barns and farmhouses scattered around them, built with the 
grey stone walls and roofs familiar for centuries to the dales 
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man as his native style. These pleasant oases for a north- 
bound traveller, garlanded as they often are with climbing 
plants and flower-beds, are not the work of an inspired seer 
whose morocco-bound prophecies lie on drawing-room tables 
and whose jewelled epigrams form the food of many a high- 
flown discourse. They are the work of an unknown railway 
surveyor whom nobody reveres because he is part of a great 
commercial machine. Yet he too is doing his share in 
making our country beautiful, and it is with him a labour 
of love. He is not paid an extra fee for suiting his station 
buildings to the villages in which they lie, but he is more of 
a benefactor to his fellow-men than one whose fancies are 
only a little lower than the angels. 

However, as this essay has, strictly speaking, no official 
connection with railway stations or angels, the last para- 
graph may be regarded as a digression, as a wavering from 
the attack on our subject at issue. Yet perhaps we may 
draw from them our yery justification for writing at all, 
since it is by studying architecture of every sort in its sur- 
roundings that we most successfully avoid the mistakes of 
the Victorians, who regarded a house as no more than a 
necessary nuisance, the mistakes of those railway companies 
who have not the far-sightedness of some of their more 
cultured surveyors. 

And before we pruceed to a more detailed examination of 
the old stone houses of the Yorkshire dales, to a process of 
‘sifting and fault-finding, analysis, criticism, and what not, 
some further consideration of their surroundings in general 
May not be out of place. 

To you who have never visited the dales I would say, 
Be careful how you approach them, for unless you are con- 
tented to regard Leeds or Sheffield as a foil to the loveliness 
that lies beyond, you will turn back on reaching these grimy 
cities, with your delicate nostrils offended by the fumes 
of many trades. Yet there are houses worthy of a visit 
between Leeds and Sheffield—there is, for instance, Heath 


Hall—and only a few miles north of Leeds you will find . 


yourself at the gate of the dales. 


The lower reaches of Airedale traverse a smoky region of | 


collieries where a richly-wooded country is gradually being 
sprinkled with coal-pits and slag-heaps. 

__ The lower stretches of Wharfedale, Nidderdale, Wensley- 
dale and Swaledale, on the other hand, are part and parcel 
of the plain of York, and the houses found in them closely 
resemble in character the village architecture of a great part 
of rural England. Their churches are particularly fine, and 
with one or two exceptions are superior to the rough-hewn 
Perpendicular work of the upper dales. 

; But as we turn westwards towards the land of strong 
winds and hardy, weather-beaten farmers, the scenery 
changes, and with it the architecture. A valley, widening 
or narrowing, with the river. flowing over a stony bed—not 


very rapidly yet—steep and richly wooded hills on either 
hand, little towns and villages where sometimes modern 
brick villas, alas! clash sadly with the older buildings, and 
at frequent intervals houses of local stone dating back to 
Elizabethan times. 

It is partly owing to this prevalence of good stone, and 


| partly because of their proximity to civilisation, that we 


find here a greater richness and grace in the designs, a 
certain lack of the harsh severity of examples from the 


| wilder moors beyond. 


In the highest parts of the dale country, though architec- 
ture is perhaps not of so finished a quality as round Otley 
and the towns half-way up these valleys, there is that rugged 
grandeur of aspect which is the most striking feature of the 
Yorkshire fells. Vast sweeps of moorland, rising in tiers of 
limestone or grit to some bare and prominent peak like 
Penyghent, a never-ceasing sound of rushing becks and 
rivers, beautiful woods, ferns and mountain-ash trees, and 
dotted about on the fellsides, or crowded into the dales, grey 
limestone villages. 

There is here little of the whitewash so common in 
Cumberland and Galloway, where the scenery is in many 
respects similar; and it is in these grey little villages, per- 
haps more than in any other part of Yorkshire, that our 
fancy may create for us the spirit of the dales. 

A land of wide moors and running water, of limestone 
gables and low-pitched roofs; a land, too, of storm and wind, 
where a hard life produces hardy men; a land where the 
struggle for existence is keen but healthy ; such is the district 
which Charlotte Bronté first made famous many years ago, 
and which we are now going to put through the architec- 
tural mangle. 

However limited the subject of ‘‘ Old Stone Houses in 
Yorkshire ’’ may appear at first sight, it is necessary to 
limit it still further to bring it within the compass of this 
paper and, which may seem still more strange, to define it so 
as to give it a character of its own. 

It is not my intention, for instance, to deal with any- 
thing so purely medieval as the Abbot’s House at Kirkstall, 
with anything so vast and aristocratic as Castle Howard, or 
even very much in detail with the beautiful but familiar 


| Fountains Hall. 


Each of these names is a landmark and is known to all, 


| whereas the humble and rustic examples I shall show you 


| have no celebrity and few appreciators. 


‘ of these. 


The Yorkshire dales are by no means destitute of domestic 
buildings of the Middle Ages. The Hall at Grassington, for 
instance, is said to date back to the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries; that at Markenfield is certainly as old as 1309, 
and Kiddal Hall, near Leeds, apart from its magnificent 
fifteenth-century bay window, is probably as old as either 
All would undoubtedly be classed as pure 
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medieval houses, and though all are in West Yorkshire, 
and all are in stone, I will leave them to the many com- 
petent and distinguished writers whose books we all know. 

Barden Tower, on the other hand, is a connecting link 
between the Middle Ages and the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Splendidly situated as it is near the banks of 
the Wharfe, strong and massive in spite of its ruinous state, 
one feels here at least as much the remembrance of a feudal 
castle as of a hospitable dwelling-house. It was built in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century by the Cliffords of 
Skipton for one of their six gamekeepers, and was later 
occupied by one of the family, who preferred its peace to the 
pomp and circumstance of Skipton Castle. The ‘‘ Shepherd 
Lord,’’ as he was called, died at Flodden Field, whither he 
had repaired from his retirement to lead the dalesmen 
against the Scots. 

From what we know of the constant inroads of the Scots 
into the Yorkshire dales, of the constant state of fear in 
which the good brothers of Bolton and Kirkstall lived at 
their abbeys, it may reasonably be assumed that Barden 
Tower was so built as to withstand any attacks from these 
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marauding invaders, and indeed to defend the Clifford 
well-stocked estates from their murderous hands. 
originally had a thatched roof, but nevertheless it 18 ¢ 
much of a castle as Hadddn Hall, where all the fortification 
are sham, and is an excellent example of the type of hou, 
built at a time when men were gradually giving up the 0 
idea of defence for the newer one of domestic comfort. 
Of Elizabethan houses there are not a great number }) 
the dales, but two particularly fine examples should } 
noticed. A point I wish to enforce, however, is that neith: 
of them exhibit the idea of local tradition as much as do t) 
smaller buildings. | 
Fountains Hall, as most visitors to Ripon are awat 
lies at the far end of the abbey grounds. As is not infr 
quent, it is separated from the road in front by no Mo 
than a small formal garden, but across the road the garde 
is continued as part of the architectural scheme. There 1 
to my mind, no more magnificent, no more stately, and 1 
more beautiful building in all Yorkshire than this. Tl 
colour of its stonework is of the same perfect tone as whe 
old Sir Stephen Proctor built it for himself and Honor, h 


wie, from the materials of the Abbot’s House 
hard by. This was in 1611, and I stretch a 
point in calling it Elizabethan, but after all 
the name is more appropriate to its style than 
Jacobean would be. Proctor was a vandal 
indeed, for the Abbot’s House must have ex- 
celled all others of its kind in England, and 
its great hall alone measured 171 feet by 70 
feet. Truly a fitting scene for monastic feast- 
ing, but what a descent from the austere days 
of 1132, when twelve earnest monks from York 
came to live here on Christmas Day with no 
more shelter than bare thatch afforded. 

Yet we cannot but forgive him, admiring 
the stately house he has left us, and we cannot 
but appreciate the legend over the door, 
equally ill-suited to well-fed abbot or royster- 
ing knight, which tells us in the quaint 
language of heraldry that— 


“Tn finding nothing ye shall gain all.”’ 


On a bend of the Calder, overlooking smoky 
Wakefield, there stands amid the soot-laden 
trees another famous home, Heath Hall. 
Here again I venture to claim a house of 
James I.’s reign as Elizabethan, for the sake 
of clearness rather than pause for hair-split- 
ting, and’ because some aujthorities indeed 
ascribe its erection to the earlier reign. And 
here again we have the great windows, the 
formal flight of steps sweeping down to the 
terraced garden, the armorial bearings of the 
owner, his lady, and his queen over the door, 
and all the characteristic features of the 
period in which the Englishman first made 
his house his home. Many legends surround 
its ancient towers, but an architect is most 
struck by its very remarkable similarity to 
Barlborough Hall, in Derbyshire, built at 
almost exactly the same time, and, one may 
assume, by the same architect. 
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ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, PALMER’S GREEN, N.—FROM THE SOUTH-EAST— 
INTERIOR. 


II\HIS is an admirable example of a modern suburban 

church which has been erected in a now thickly 
populated district to the north of London. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Joun Ouprip Scorr & Son. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, LINCOLN.—FRONT QUAD AND ENTRANCE— 
FRONT QUAD. 


By the Rev. ANDREW CuarK, M.A. 


VISITOR entering Lincoln College from the Turl fiads 
A himself in a small quadrangle, the whole fabric of 
which belongs to the fifteenth century, though much dis- 
guised by eighteenth-century defacements. In front, to the 
east, is the hall, with its unaltered smoke-hole or louvre, and 
its windows restored to the old pattern. On the left hand, 
to the north, is a wing which formerly contained, on the 
first floor, the old chapel and the old library. Behind him 
is the tower (see Plate), with the original rector’s lodgings 
and the chief living rooms of the early Society. All these 
buildings are of date 1430-37. In the north-east corner 
(see Plate) a fine Perpendicular arch, under the recently 
added ‘‘ Lincoln imp,’’ leads to a quaint little court, where 
is the kitchen, an ancient fabric adapted to its present pur- 
pose at the foundation of the College; and thence to ‘‘ the 
Grove,’’ erected from Mr. T. G. Jackson’s designs in 1883 
(see Plate), to supply rooms for fifteen undergraduates 
and one Fellow. In the south-east corner is the rector’s 
lodgings, built in 1468. On the south the wing which 
closes the quadrangle displays shields bearing three stags 
trippant, thereby assigning it to the second founder (1478). 
Through this a passage leads to a seventeenth-century 
quadrangle (see Plate), bounded on the south by the chapel. 
Thence again a passage leads further south to the 
eighteenth-century Fellows’ garden, under the shadow of 
All Saints Church, and overlooked from the west by the 
ancient College property of the Mitre inn (acquired 1476) 
and from the east by the new (1906) library (see Plate). It 
is the purpose of this paper to unfold very briefly the 
history of these buildings and of the Society whose home 
they have been and are. 

The College was founded in 1429 by Ricuarp FLEMING, 
twenty-second occupant of the see of Lincoln, to be a hostel 
for masters of arts studying theology in preparation for the 
clerical profession, and with the special aim of combating 
Wycliffite attacks on the medizeval Church. 

The small church and churchyard of St. Mildred, 
standing in the nook between a lane leading east to the 
Schools and a narrow street leading south to the High 
Street, furnished the original site, speedily enlarged by 
purchase of some ancient hostels lying to the east and 
scuth. The adjacent parish churches of All Saints and 
St. Michael’s at North Gate, united into a collegiate church 
of a rector and seven Fellows, after paying for two chap- 
lains to serve the two parishes and for communion ele- 
ments, incense, candles, and other requisites of the two 
churches, provided the initial endowment of the College, 
barely 151. a year. 

Femina began the permanent buildings of his College 
in 1430 by erecting the gateway tower (see Plate), with a 
room over the archway for the residence of the rector and 
a room over that to’serve as the College strong-room. His 
sudden death, in January 1431, with no provision made 
fo: the carrying on of his work, threatened the instant 
extinction of the College; but a group of ecclesiastics 
connected with Lincoln Minster, and probably protégés of 
FLEMING, came to the rescue. They obtained such con- 
firmation charters as were still required ; they completed 
the buildings, and, with the help of pious laity of Oxford 
city and Berkshire, provided some permanent endowment. 

_In 1487 the buildings were finished according to the 
original plans. The hall, the general living-room of the 
Society, used for midday dinner and six o’clock supper, 
for morning scholastic disputations and evening social con- 
versation, occupied the east side of the court. Tt was a 
noble room of three bays, each with a fine window facing 
east and another facing west, enriched with heraldic glass. 


In front of the dais, which occupied about a sixth of the 
floor at the south end, and was raised one step above the 
level of the rest, was a flat hearth on the floor, from which 
the smoke of burning logs ascended to the smoke-hole above 
(see Plate). Recent happy restoration under the care of! 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., has uncovered the chestnut timbers 
(see Plate), brought back the mullions, and replaced the 
medallions with arms of founders and benefactors. The 
wainscot and screen date from 1700; they are good of their! 
kind, but the large panels are an anachronism in a fifteenth. 
century hall.* The fireplace was moved from the centre 
of the floor to the middle window on the east side in 1700. 
It is now filled by a splendid piece of carved work (see 
Plate), designed by T. G. Jackson in 1891, which exhibits) 
the College arms and the mitre (adopted as the College 
badge), the founders’ initials, and the arms of ¢wo yreat, 
benefactors to the hall fabric, Forrest, Dean of Wells, and 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham. Over it is happily preserved 
part of the stonework of the 1437 window. | 
Beyond the arched passage (see Plate) which leads t 
the kitchen, the hall was continued by the buttery, or 
store for bread, cheese, beer, &c., with cellar under if, 
supported on massive, rude-shaped pillars, possibly belong: 
ing to an older building and with a chamber and an attic 
overit. The buttery, in the domestic economy of the early 
College, played a large part. Here, apparently, the in. 
formal early breakfast and the equally informal forenoor 
“ bever,’’ or lunch of cheese and bread and ale, were par, 
taken of, standing by the table. The room oyer the buttery 
was long the living-room of Joun Catcort, senior Fellow, 
afterwards the undergraduates’ library and_principa 
lecture-room, and now the junior common-room. | 
The north wing was divided unevenly by a staircase 
The eastern portion, about two-thirds of the whole, fur. 
nished on the ground floor two ‘‘ chambers,’’ with then 
attached ‘‘ studies.’’ A chamber was a large living an¢ 
sleeping room, where two or more ‘‘ chamber-fellows’, 
had their beds. It went the whole width of the building 
and had a two-light window in each wall. At its corner 
cubicles were fenced off from it, each with a one-ligh 
window and going no more than half the width of thr 
building. In these studies the sharers of the chambe 
could seclude themselves for private study. The two seti 
of rooms here have been displaced by the senior commoi 
room, opened 1662, and wainscotted with dark chest 
nut in 1634. Above these chambers was the origina 
chapel, converted into the senior library about 1655, amt 
quite recently divided into two storeys to furnish ordinan 
Ccllege rooms. This chapel had four windows of thre 
lights facing north and four facing south. The western’ 
and smaller, half of the wing had a chamber and its studie 
as the ground floor ; the original library, on the first floor 
and an attic assigned to the Bible clerk, who, besides wait 
ing at the Fellows’ table, had charge of the chapel. At th 
foot of the stair was a pedestal, with a statue of St. Hua 
or AvaLon; at the top, the chapel bell. The College bel 
was recast at Woodstock in 1662; the bell turret that noy 
is (see Plate) is quite modern. This wing has been hope 
lessly defaced externally by the insertion of rectangula 
Georgian wall-openings, about 1824, and by the additiol 
of spurious battlements, about 1852. 
The west wing consisted of the gateway tower (se 
Plate), with chambers and their attached studies on eae 
side. In 1670 the chamber south of the gateway wa 
made into a porter’s lodge, and a door cut into it from th 
archway. In modern times the chambers have becom 
rooms, and the studies small bedrooms and pantries. Th 
net result is that this wing, which in 1437 accommodate: 
th rector and nineteen other members, now supplies room, 
for ten men, the bursar’s office, and the porter’s lodge. 
To the south stretched a piece of garden ground, havin; 
on the Turl frontage two ancient hostels which were kep 
up to supply additional rooms. 
(To be continued.) 


* The portraits on the walls shown in the Plate of the hall are: 
(1) Right and left of the fireplace, Fleming and Rotherham, tb 
first. and second founders; (2) on the south wall, Lord Kee 
Williams, donor of the new chapel; (3) richt, Mark Pattison, lat 
rector; and left, Dr. Merry. present (thirtieth) rector; and (4 
above, Dr. Tatham, twenty-sixth rector. . 
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ARCHITECTURAL GLEANINGS FROM SOME 
NINETEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 

! HESE gleanings are from letters written by David 
L Roberts, R.A., David Ramsay Hay, James Ballantine, 
nd others, about the middle of the nineteenth century. 

: David Roberts was born in the village of Stockbridge, 
ear Edinburgh, October 24, 1796. The house is in Church 
jtreet, marked by a board with an inscription, and has the 
ate 1605 on one of its door-lintels. This, however, with the 
ther material of which the house is built, was brought from 
tank Street, Edinburgh, when that thoroughfare was formed 
rom the “ High Street’’ to the ‘‘ Mound.’ As the street 
yas opened in 1798, the house in which Roberts was born 
aust have been quite new at the time of his birth. 

_ Roberts was sent to school when eight years old, and on 
saving became apprentice to Gavin Bengo, a house-painter. 
it the close of his apprenticeship, in 1815, he went to Perth, 
nd was back in Edinburgh in 1816 as scene-painter to Mr. 
jannister, who had a circus in North College Street. 

Still following the same occupation, he toured through 
Ingland as far as York, returning to Edinburgh in 1818, 
then he was there engaged in scene-painting in the 
ldinburgh Pantheon and in the Theatre Royal. 

He then commenced oil-painting, his first ventures being 
few Abbey in Dumfriesshire, old houses in the Cowgate, and 
ohn Knox’s house in the High Street, which were all sold 
9 Edinburgh purchasers. 

These were followed by a view of Dryburgh Abbey, 
xhibited in London at the Institute of Painters in Water- 
‘olours. From this time he had an uninterrupted career 
f success in his profession till the day of his death in 1861. 

David Ramsay Hay was born in the West Port of 
idinburgh in 1798, and was brought up in the same work- 
hop with David Roberts as a house-painter. He invented a 
ystem of angles which he applied to the form of the human 
ody and to Classic buildings, and published several works 
elating to this invention, such as ‘‘ Geometrical Principles 
f Beauty Analysed’’ (1843), “‘ Geometrical Beauty of the 
Tuman Figure defined, and Proportion Applicable to 
iwehitecture ’’ (1851), ‘‘ Science of Beauty as developed in 
lature and applied to Art ’’ (1856). 

He secured a successful practice in the walks of decorative 
rt, and through the medium of the Adsthetic Club, which 
e founded, had much interesting correspondence with some 
f the leading art thinkers and artists of his day, whose 
Pinions we shall take occasion to quote in the course of this 
laper, 

James Ballantine was born in Edinburgh in the year 
808, and in due time followed the calling of glass-painter, 
yhich is still carried on at the present day by his grandson, 
ames Ballantine, to whom the writer of this article is 
ndebted for the loan of the letters which form the ground- 
rork of our present subject. 

He studied at the Edinburgh School of Design, under 
ir William Allan, in 1830; began business as a house- 
ainter, thereafter becoming a glass-stainer, an art which he 
id much to revive. He executed the stained-glass windows 
n the House of Lords in 1845 and published in that year a 
‘Treatise on Glass-Painting,’’ a copy of which he later 
tesented to John Ruskin, who, in acknowledging receipt, 
emarks ‘‘that if I am again led to speak on the subject 
f painted glass, I should feel it almost incumbent upon 
1¢ to point out the singular futility which induces a popular 
nd practical writer to give examples of every kind of glass, 
xcept that which I believe to be the only perfect kind, the 
lass of the thirteenth century.”’ 

_ He was the author of some of the sweetest Scotch lyrics 
nd of the two works ‘‘ The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet’ and the 
Miller of Deanhaugh,’’ but is specially linked with our 
abject by his “‘ Life of David Roberts.”’ 

, berts’s special gift was in the delineation of archi- 
scture, which no doubt accounts for the important com- 
Ussion about which he wrote to D. R. Hay, June 11, 1830, 
8 follows :—‘‘I have been honoured with a commission to 
aint a picture for the Marquis of Stafford, not only one 
f the richest noblemen in England, but of the most refined 
aste as regards the arts ; and the Marchioness is a country- 
‘oman of my own, being Countess of Sutherland before 
‘arrying Lord S. The subject of the picture is the 
tand staircase of Stafford House. This house, I ought to 
‘ll you, was built for the late Duke of York, which the 
Cor Duke did not live to see finished. It was then purchased 
y its present possessor.’’ 
Seems to have been commissioned to paint the 
‘ronation scene of her late Majesty in Westminster Abbey, 
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for he writes Hay, September 12, 1831 :—‘‘ I was anxious to 
see the ceremony of the Coronation at Westminster Abbey, 
which I am happy to say I was successful in seeing, at the 
expense of sitting from three in the morning until the cere- 
mony commenced, I am now engaged on a sketch of the 
subject on canvas,”’ 

On June 28, 1832, there is a letter from Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, referring to Sir Walter Scott’s final 
illness :—‘‘ The greatest interest here is manifested among 
all classes and all parties concerning Sir Walter Scott. I 
am happy to see by the evening paper of yesterday that he 
was much easier yesterday. To-day I have not heard. I fear 
from all accounts he will not get over it.’ Sir Walter died 
on September 21 of that year. 

We learn from Roberts’s correspondence of 1835 of the 
movement for erecting a monument in Edinburgh to the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott and for which he prepared two 
designs in the form of an Egyptian obelisk and a Gothic 
cross. He afterwards remarks to Hay :—‘‘ But as you say 
Playfair is doing an obelisk, I hardly think it was fair to 
allow him to see my drawings and then take away his own.” 

Next year, on February 2, he writes referring to his own 
design :—‘‘ I followed as nearly as I could the instructions 
laid down to me by the secretary, Mr. Skene—that it should 
be in the shape of a Norman or Gothic cross, with or without 
figures. So far as my judgment goes, I cannot see the neces- 
sity of a statue of the ‘ Great Magician’ himself; the object 
may be attained as well by an appropriate structure dedicated 
to that purpose.’’ 

The designs for the monument seem to have had a very 
tedious history, for he states in a letter two years later 
(January 24, 1838), when apparently the final competition 
was afoot :—‘‘ With regard to the design you mention of Mr. 
Playfair, although I have no doubt it would be very 
beautiful in itself, and also might be a great ornament to 
the city, yet with all due deference to him, I think it was 
scarcely appropriate to the memory of the ‘Great 
Magician.’ It ought to be something that would connect 
it with the Gothic of the Middle Ages ; anything to remind 
you of Greece or Rome would be quite out of character.’’ 
Playfair’s design was a triumphal arch in the Corinthian 
style with a statue of Scott on the summit. 

Roberts was quite right. But why, with that opinion, 
did he submit a design for an Egyptian obelisk? He goes on : 
—‘‘ Therefore, as it is to be Gothic, I think, without assuming 
too much to myself, I am quite as competent to make the 
design as any of the names you mention. With regard to 
the estimate, you could manage that for me by submitting 
the design to one of your architectural friends.”? 5,0001. or 
6,0007. was to be spent. 

Ten days after (February 4) he writes Hay :—‘‘ I have 
lost not a moment in making the necessary alterations. I 
have made two large drawings, one simply an elevation, and 
the other the view of the same in perspective. The scale I 
have made it is 45 feet, including the six steps upon which 
the monument stands and exclusive of the figure of Scott, 
by which it is surmounted. You will perceive by the back- 
ground I have placed it in the space of ground at the inter- 
section of the New Bridge [George IV. bridge, constructed 
in 1827] and Bank Street with the Lawn Market, as I think 
it would be more in harmony with the church of St. Giles 
and the buildings around it than in any other part of the 
city I am aware of, to say nothing of its being nearly on 
the same spot as the scene of one of his best works, viz. ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian.’ I cannot be brought to think that a 
preference ought to be given to that design that selects all 
the enrichments from a particular abbey—Melrose. This, 
the monument, I consider the tribute of a grateful country 
to one whom they are justly proud of ; and for that reason 
the architecture of the structure ought to be characteristic 
of the man and his works, of that architecture he gloried in 
describing.”? And then ho remarks that he prefers the. Per- 
pendicular of Henry VIT. Chapel and St. George’s, Windsor, 
to the earlier period of Melrose. 

He encloses a rough sketch of the design, which suggests 
that the finished drawing itself did not accompany the 
letter. 

He afterwards carried his design further by the substitu- 
tion of two terraces for the six steps of the sketch, a copy 
of which is herewith given taken from a photograph of the 
original kindly lent by Dr. Ross, one of the joint authors 
of ‘‘Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland.” 
Evidently the Princes Street site had been fixed upon by 
this time, for the Lawn Market would have been quite 
unsuitable for so large a work. occupying a space of 65 feet 
Square and measuring 72 feet high. 
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The design has Spanish feeling about it, because Roberts 
describes the upper part as having “angels holding light 
metal crosses as in the tower of the chapter-house of Burgos 
Cathedral, or holding shields with the arms of Scott or the 
names of his various works.’”” Roberts began his Spanish 
pictures in the year 1822. 

Clever and original though Roberts’s design 1s, the 
executed one by Kemp is much better, and happily the 
promoters were able to spend more money upon it than was 
originally intended. The ultimate cost was 15,6501. 

Roberts’s connection with the monument was renewed 
in 1854, when he made designs for the four stained-glass 
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windows in the central chamber which were carried in 
effect by James Ballantine. These sketches are in the po 
session of Mr. Ballantine’s grandson. The subjects are:- 
No. 1, Edinburgh ; No. 2, Scotland ; No. 3, St. Giles; No. 
St. Andrew. | 

He reminds Mr. Ballantine in the letter accompany 
the sketches of the discovery of ‘‘the old writing-desk y 
found in a loft at Abbotsford, in which the MS, | 
‘Waverley’ was found, after having been lost for mar 
years. A relic of that kind would be prized now, ar 
probably is still in the same hay-loft.” | 

On October 19, 1842, Roberts was entertained | 
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Zdinburgh at a banquet presided over by Lord Cockburn, 
yho made a very eulogistic speech, to which Roberts replied. 
jord Cockburn had written Ballantine on the 12th in these 
vords :—‘‘ In order to assist me in attempting to perform the 
ask you have made me very rashly and unworthily under- 
ake, I wish you would tell me something of Mr. Roberts’s 
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astory and of what are held to be his peculiar merits as an 
ttist. I know that architectural representation is his 
Tincipal line and that in that he is unrivalled; but what 
ve his peculiar excellences in this walk, and what is his 
eculiar position as an artist now? What is his main 
numph ? Has he any object in the prosecution or attain- 
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ment of which he needs, as far as Edinburgh can get, 
encouragement? In short, tell me what I am to say—because 
you are aware that I am one of the many who, with a strong 
disposition to add art to Scotland’s other eminences, and 
therefore occasionally presuming to appear among artists, 
am totally ignorant of art and utterly unworthy to speak 


From Original Sketch by Davin Roperrs, R.A. 


a word on the subject—and this I say from no affectation 
of humility, but because it is true that it would be absolutely 
ludicrous to say anything else. 
useful topics connected with Mr. Roberts as an artist and as 
a man.”’ 


So tell me a few good and 


(To be concluded.) 
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ICKENHAM CHURCH AND SWAKELEYS 
HOUSE." 


HE stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character must not confine his observations to 

the metropolis. He must go forth into the country ; he must 
sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he must visit castles, manor 
houses, farmhouses, cottages; he must wander through parks 
and gardens, along hedges and green lanes; he must loiter 
about country churches; attend rural festivals and see the in- 
habitants in all their conditions and all their habits and 
humours. For the English are, as a matter of fact, strongly 
gifted with the rural feeling. Thus wrote Washington Irving. 
And to-day we loiter in the midst of scenes truly characteristic 
of English life, but unfortunately fast disappearing before the 
civilisation which we so much applaud. The village of Icken- 
ham is typically old. Quiet and secluded, it is distant but six- 
teen miles from London. Within a short distance there stand 
the picturesque village church nestling amongst the trees, the 
green, the pond, the pump, the inn, and a few cottages. Near 
by is the manor house with its park and its outbuildings. 
Ickenham was anciently known as Ticeham, and later as 
Tykenham. Its population is only 350. It is situate in the 
Hundred of Elthorn, and at the time of the compilation of the 
Domesday Book the land was held mainly by Earl Roger and 
Geoffrey de Mandeville. The church is dedicated to St. Giles, 
dates from 1830, and is one of those rich morsels of quaint an- 
tiquity which give such a peculiar charm to English landscape. 
Standing in the midst of a country formerly tenanted by 
ancient families it contains within its cold and silent aisles 
the congregated dust of many noble generations. The in- 
terior walls are incrusted with monuments of many ages and 
styles. The eye is struck with instances of aspiring mor- 
tality, a memorial which human pride has erected over its 
kindred dust in this temple of the most humble of all religions. 
The architecture of the church is mostly of the Decorated 
and Perpendicular character. It has a high-pitched roof 
with red tiles and dormer windows. There is no tower, but in 
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its place there is a timber belfry with a kind of pinnacle on 
it, for the builders could not get much stone in these parts. 
The churchyard is interesting on account of the number of 
stones erected to the memory of devoted servants at Swakeleys 
House. There is one to Elizabeth Hargrave, who died in 1816 
at the age of fifty-three, after serving as housekeeper for 
thirty successive years. Another to a housemaid who died 
in 1839 at the age of sixty-eight, after forty years’ service. 
And again to a nurse who died in 1864 at the age of ninety, 
after fifty years of service. Amongst the memorials inside 
the church are three brasses, which have been removed from 
the floor and have been placed on the walls of the chancel 
and near by. The most interesting one is to the memory 
of William Say, who died in 1582, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This worthy was ‘‘ Registrar in Causes 
Ecclesiastical ’’ to the Queen’s Majesty, and set a good 
example by rearing a family of sixteen children. Their 
effigies, with those of their parents, appear on the brass and 
are in excellent condition. The other two brasses com- 
memorate the Shordiche family, who held the lordship of the 
manor from the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. They were succeeded by the Clarke family. There 
is a tombstone at the base of the north-west wall dating from 
1669. There is also a piscina in the south wall near the pulpit 
and another in the chancel. The old porch with the remains 
of a holy water stoup is very interesting. 

The registers date back to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and amongst the church plate is an old flagon. 


A. J. Pitman. 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum by Mr. 


One of the most remarkable of the worthies connected wj 
Ickenham was an eccentric named Roger Crab, who early 
the seventeenth century told the story of his life in one of ¢) 
sensational pamphlets which delighted our forefathers — 
times before newspapers made of sensations everyday affai 
and of everyday affairs sensations. Crab was a devotee of t 
simple life long before the phrase had been devised, and } 
was the simple life in fact, not simple in name and comp), 
in practice. He was a vegetarian from the age of twent, 
excluding from his diet even butter and cheese, and — 
gradually further restricted his foodstuffs until he broug 
himself to living—for three farthings a week—upon do, 
leaves, grass and water. Small wonder that he gained 
reputation as astrologer and medicine man, having as maj 
as a hundred patients at a time, and earning something — 
fame as a wizard. | 

But the splendid Jacobean manor house of Swakeleys 
Ickenham’s principal attraction, and is considered to be ¢, 
second in Middlesex only to Holland House in the beay 
and elaboration of its architecture. 

Throughout the country we can see those old man, 
houses where the squirearchy of Great Britain have lived j 
centuries, almost all of them inhabited long before 1+ 
discovery of Australia, and some even before the discovery 
America, and representing a civilisation, a country h 
which all should see. 

Now such a house as Swakeleys helps us to realise a! 
appreciate the beauty and the artistic charm of these qui 
sometimes unimposing, and yet often stately country houses 
stately even in their decaying condition when used as mi 
farmsteads—which are still to be found, and with which | 
other land but England can delight the rambler or the touri 
whether armed with sketching-block or note-book, or men 
seeking to obtain pleasurable and peaceful mental impressio 

To marshal in orderly but brief array the origin of man) 
and the evolution of the manor house, and to proceed to d 
with the materials of construction (differing so much 
various districts), the exterior details, the interior details, | 
metal work, and the gardens and surroundings affords an 
telligent enjoyment and appreciation of the domestic | 
tecture of the past, from its practical as well as its artis 
side, which cannot fail to be stimulated by a visit to 
attractive house of this character. England is well a 


above all other parts of Christendom, for the reverent 
and attraction of its village churches, which even centuries 
irreligious bigotry, of apathetic neglect, or crude restorat 
have failed to destroy, and second only to its ancient place}, 
worship are the old-time homes of the principal worshippei 

The manor house is the principal dwelling-place in m 
villages. Hidden away from the gaze of the multit de 
seems in quest of peace and to love obscurity. Hence | 
know how fair these houses are, how full of grace and chai 
as they stand in their sweet old-fashioned gardens, surroum 
by rare blendings of art and nature. Sir William Tem 
was moved to write, ‘‘ The greatest advantages men haye 
riches are to give, to build, to plant and make pleas 
scenes.’’? So the builders of these country houses built, | 
for themselves but for their sons and grandsons. T 
stamped their impress on the houses they reared. They 
pected their children to respect their gift to their famil 
They carved their names, or their initials, or their arms 0 
their doorways. They adorned them with texts or hom 
verse, pious thoughts, or quaint or humorous conceits. T 
built surely and well, so that their houses might last, not 
their own pleasure, nor for their own use, but for th! 
descendants, who would thus venerate the hand that laid th. 
stones and respect the memory of their forefathers and 
honour of their house. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century the “‘ din. 
parlour’’ came into vogue, and the old fashion of the fam 
and household meeting in the common hall fell i) 
desuetude. Henceforward the servants adopted the cusi 
of ‘‘keeping themselves to themselves’? quite in accorda 
with modern notions, and great attempts are to be noti 
in Elizabethan houses towards a formal arrangement of ro 
and galleries by means of which the household was divic! 
In the E-shaped or Elizabethan house the long stroke rey 
sents the hall, the wings projecting on one side only— 
apartments of the family and servants respectively—and | 
central stroke represents the porch. The Jacobean hous 
really a double Elizabethan house, or an extension of | 
wings both sides of the centre stroke, but as the artists) 
that period had become more imbued with the Italian sp) 
an increased profusion of ornament, wonderful plaste) 
ceilings, and elaborately carved panels and mantlepieces 
to be noticed. 

The name Swakeleys is derived from a former OW 
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ymed Robert Swalclyve, who possessed the estate in the 
urteenth century. Swakeleys is a very interesting example 
domestic architecture dating from 1638, as recorded on the 
vads of the rainwater pipes outside the house. The style of 
e building shows the transition from the late Jacobean 
ork to the more severe Classic work which succeeded it. It 
built of red brick with dressings in part of stone, and 
aster dressings in the upper and other parts ornamented 
th fleur de lys. The window mullions are of marble 
low and of brick covered with plaster in the upper and other 
rts. Some of the windows are bayed, but the lights are 
led with wooden frames and casements. The plaster 
essings are Classic in style of moulding and have a pleasing 
eet. The chimneys are in stacks taken up in one fine mass 
about the roof ridge level, and the flues are then displayed 
being set diagonally, thus forming most picturesque 
asters of shafts, and showing the medieval influence that 
is still being felt at the time the house was built. he 
merous gables, in number amounting to twenty-two, show a 
rious mixture of Renaissance and Classic influences. The 
ible and coach-house and other outbuildings seem to be of 
esame date as the house, forming a fine and stately arrange- 
mt, which has been somewhat spoiled by the promiscaous 
ilding from time to time of larders and other ill-considered 
xctions on the back of the house. The hall is paved with 
wk and white stone. The hall screen is decorated cn the 
ner side with busts of Charles I., Fairfax, and Lord Kesex. 
ie walls of the hall are panelled with large panels of oak. 
ie mantle of the hall fireplace is of marble with large bold 
yuldings, similar in style to the mantles at Hampton Court. 
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Walton, possesses a copy of the earliest work on fishing, dating 
from 1496, as well as the first five editions of Walton’s ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler.’’ 

Lysons says that the house was built by Sir Edmund 
Wright in 1638, became the property of Sir James Harring- 
ton by his marriage with the daughter of Sir Edmund Wright, 
and was sold by him to Sir Robert Vyner (sometime Lord 
Mayor of London) in 1665. 

From Sir J. Harrington’s (the translator of Ariosto) rules 
for servants, we obtain a very clear conception of the internal 
government of a country gentleman’s house in 1566. 

A servant who is absent from prayers to be fined. For 
uttering an oath, 1ld.; and the same sum for leaving a door 
open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Michaelmas, for all who 
are in bed after six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for all who 
are in bed after seven, or out after nine. 

A fine of 1d. for any bed unmade, fire unlit, or candle-box 
uncleaned after eight. 

A fine of 4d. for any man detected teaching the children 
obscene words. 

A fine of 1d. for any man waiting without a trencher, or 
who is absent at a meal. 

For anyone breaking any of the butler’s glass, 12d. 

A fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid the table for 
dinner by half-past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for anyone absent a day without leave. 

For any man striking another a fine of 1d. 

For any follower visiting the cook, 1d. 


SWAKELEYS, MIDDLESEX. 


ontains an immense cast-iron fire back and a bust of Milton. 
e dining room is completely panelled with small panels 
oak, as used in the Jacobean and Elizabethan periods. 
The library has large panels with framings decorated 
th appliqué detached pieces of carving, the whole being 
inted to imitate oak. . 

The grand staircase rises over the garden entrance, and 
lighted by windows which were designed and placed wholly 
th a view to outside effect. The stairs are of carved oak. 
€ walls and ceilings are entirely covered with paintings in 
' Verrio style, and put on wholly without reference to the 
xs and other architectural features. 

At the top of the stairs is a door leading into the great 
‘wing room, which occupies the whole of the central portion 
the west front on the first floor, and measures about 55 feet 
30 feet. The walls are covered with large panels painted 
ite. The ceiling is divided into large panels deeply set 
ween heavy beams. The.beams are cased with plaster, 
ilar to those of the ceiling of the Banqueting House at 
utehall. The room contains a number of interesting 
“traits. 
‘The orangery at the north end of the east front is similar 
the old orangery at Hampton Court. 

‘The house contains many pictures of great interest by 
mney, Hamilton, Westall, Landseer, Wheatley, Cosway 
1 others. There are also three pieces of tapestry repre- 
ting landscape and birds. The present occupier—Mr. 
thur N. Gilbey—being an enthusiastic follower of Izaak 
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A fine of ld. for any man appearing in a foul shirt, 
broken hose, untied shoes, or torn doublet. 

A fine of 1d. for any stranger’s room left for four hours 
after he be dressed. 

A fine of 1d. if the hall be not cleansed by eight in winter 
and seven in summer. 

The porter to be fined 1d. if the court gate be not shut 
during meals. 

A fine of 3d. if the stairs be not cleaned every Friday 
after dinner. 

All these fines were deducted by the steward at the 
quarterly payment of the men’s wages. If these laws were 
observed, the domestic discipline must have been almost 
military in it. 

Swakeleys is most interesting as an excellent example of 
a link in the chain of the architectural history of the 
country, reminding one of the earlier Renaissance work, the 
work of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and the later 
work at Hampton Court. 

The house has but little history of general interest 
beyond the fact that it was occupied by Sir Robert Vyner, 
who as Lord Mayor entertained Charles IT. at a banquet, to 
which attaches a story told by Steele. It is said that Vyner, 
having drunk over-many toasts, when the King left pursued 
him hastily, and, catching him first by the hand, cried out, 
with a vehement oath and accent, ‘‘ Sir, you shall stay and 
take t’other bottle.’ The light-hearted monarch looked 
kindly at him over his shoulder, and with a smile and a 
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graceful air repeated the line of the old song, ‘S Her thiatas 
drunk is as great as a king,’’ and immediately turned back 
and complied with the request of his host. It is related by 
Pepys in his immortal diary that my Lord Mayor Vyner 
had a nigger boy in his service who died of consumption. 
“For some odd reason he caused his body to be dried in an 
oven, and kept the mummy for many years. One would like 
to know what became of the little dried nigger boy. 

Swakeleys stands amidst beautiful grounds, through 
which a little stream flows into a small artificial lake. On 
the lawn is a sundial which was found buried in the grounds, 
and amongst the trees is a copper oak, which at one time 
was the only one known to exist in England. 

The approach to the house is poor, as the road winds out 
of the direct course and comes to the front in a sidelong 
direction. , 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
English park scenery. Vast lawns, clumps of trees, rich 
piles of foliage, the solemn pomp of groves and woodland 
glades with deer and pheasant to please the eye, the running 
brook, the sequestered pool, and some rustic temple or sylvan 
statue combine to give an air of classic sanctity to the 
seclusion. The great charm, however, of English scenery is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated 
in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, and of sober, well- 
established principles, of long usage and revered custom. 
Everything seems to be the growth of years of regular and 
peaceful existence. The old church of remote architecture, 
with its low portal, its tower, its windows, often rich with 
tracery and painted glass, its stately monuments of warriors 
and worthies of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords 
of the soil; its tombstones, recording successive generations 
of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough the same 
fields and kneel at the same altar; the parsonage, a quaint, 
irregular pile, partly antiquated, but repaired and altered 
in the tastes of various ages and occupants; the stile and 
footpath leading from the churchyard across pleasant fields 
and along shady hedgerows, according to an immemorial 
right of way; the neighbouring village with its venerable 
cottages, its public green sheltered by trees under which the 
forefathers of the present race have sported; the antique 
family mansion, standing apart in its own domain, but 
looking down with a protecting air on the surrounding 
scene—all these common features of English landscape 
evince a calm and settled security and hereditary transmis- 
sion of homebred virtues and local attachments that speak 
deeply and touchingly for the moral character of the nation. 

This Society is greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur Nockolds 
Gilbey for the valuable privilege of being able to visit the 


house in the preservation of which he takes such a ke 
interest. And the nation is no less indebted: to him for ] 
excellent care of such a national treasure. 

In the compilation of this paper I have to express 1 
thanks to Mr. Harradence for his able assistance, and | 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the Builder for an arti 
on the occasion of a visit to this house by another simi] 
Society, and to the usual authorities on all matters of t 
nature treated of herein. 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATI 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS.* 
By N. Ciirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Illinois. 
B.—For Cast-iron Plates of Tapered Thickness. 


UCH plates are of uniform thickness only beneath the (| 
S of a column or beam, and are flat on the under side, but | 
bevelled off on top from column to edge of the plate. Th 
edges are usually made at least 2 inch thick, and a good rule i: 
make the edge one-fourth the thickness at the middle. Th: 
formulas are deduced for sharp edges or a trapezoidal fract 
section, and they are therefore only approximate for plates | 
thick edges. 

(a) For square plates (fig. 4). 


Fie. 4, 


Let & = projection of the edge of the plate outside the colu’ 
measured in inches and perpendicular to the edge. 
k’ = side in inches of square on top of plate and tangen 
column. 
The line of fracture AB is parallel to a side. 


The thickness in inches of plate at middle is then given by! 
formula 


* From a publication by the University of Illinois Enginee 
Experiment Station. 
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as) 

i=— 

5. dipush: Sn d'), (4) 
j k +k’ 

(b) For octagonal plates (fig. 5). 


In the manner already explained for the octagonal steel plate 
ay be found the area a of the segment ADB, its centre of 
‘avity C, and the distance J. 

The thickness in inches at the middle is then approximately 


> Bally RED 
50° b 
(c) For circular plates (fig. 6). 


(5) 


Fic. 6. 
8 for circular steel plates :— 
_ABp |b i 
a= a a = area in square inches of segment ADB. 


3 
ie co Rh perpendicular distance in inches from C to 
line AB, The actual fracture section lying 
between a very flat hyperbola and its chord, a 
) parabola may be substituted therefor without 
material error, 


The thickness at middle is given by the formula 
We sot et ye 
t = = a => = se 6 
50Y 8b = 23.9'V_b 8) 
V.—ReEsvutts or Tests By C. R. Dick. 


Employing the preceding formulas, Mr. C. R. Dick designed 
in 1907 a series of square, octagonal and circular plates of steel 
and of cast iron, and afterwards tested them in the testing 
laboratory of the University. 

Each plate had a bottom area of 400 sq. inches, and transmitted 
the very moderate safe pressure of 50 lbs. per sq. inch, making a 
total maximum safe pressure of 20,000 lbs. for the entire plate. 
The thickness of each plate was made such that the maximum 
safe fibre stress in the fracture section produced by this maximum 
safe pressure should not exceed 16,000 lbs. for steel or 2,500 lbs. 
for cast iron in tension, as required by the Chicago ordinance. 

The distribution of the pressure of the plate uniformly over 
the lower surface required some form of elastic cushion between 


Pressure Head 


Cushion 


FIG, 7. 


the plate itself and the very rigid bed of the testing;machine. 
A cushion was composed of several folded blankets, a folded 
woollen comfortable, and two thicknesses of rubber packing, 
but it failed under moderate pressures, though not sufficiently 
to seriously injure the plates except in the case of the cast iron 
(fig. 7). A cushion of dry sand forming a layer 2 inches 
thick was enclosed within a steel hook a little larger than the 
plate, but the sand packed irregularly and failed to transmit a 
uniform pressure. A satisfactory cushion was finally composed 
of eleven layers of oak pieces, cut 24 3 x 3 inch piled in cross- 
wise layers, leaving } inch spaces between the pieces to permit 
expansion (fig. 8). This cushion proved to be sufficiently 
elastic and also able to sustain pressures sufficient to break the 
cast-iron plates. Indeed it later supported without great injury 
a load of 620,000 lbs., or thirty-one times the safe pressure for 
which the plates were designed. Any injured pieces could 
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easily be replaced in order to maintain the efficiency of the 
cushion. 


Pressure Head 


Fia. 8. 


Pressure was applied to the flat top of the plate by a hollow 
cylindrical cast-iron hub 12 inches long, 4 inches external 
diameter, and 2 inch thickness of metal. Since the plates were 
not planed on top (which is seldom done in practical construc- 
tion), several thicknesses of heavy manila paper were inserted 
between the hub and the plate. On the hub rested the pressure 
head of the testing machine, while the elastic cushion was placed 
between the plate and the bed of the machine. Thus the condi- 
tions of the test fairly represented those existing in actual struc- 
tures, where the masonry yields somewhat and is not absolutely 
rigid like the bed of the testing machine. 

The square steel plates were 13 inch thick; the octagonal and 
circular steel plates were inch thick. The upward deflections of 
their outer edges were measured at four points to 45> inch, and 
each plate was gradually loaded to 120,000 Ibs., or with six times 
its maximum safe load. This produced an average maximum 
deflection of 0.29 inch, leaving a permanent set averaging 0.18 
inch when the pressure wasremoved. The plate was thus dished, 
but no failure or cracks were produced. 

These results show that a steel base plate bends more than 
one of cast iron, and that it does not so uniformly distribute its 
load over the masonry beneath it as a more inflexible cast-iron 
plate. It follows that the latter plate is preferable for the 
purpose. Empirical rules usually make steel plates one-half the 
thickness of cast-iron plates supporting equal loads. 

Mr. Dick deduced from his experiments the following con- 
clusions for steel plates :— 

‘‘], The (preceding) formulas for the design of steel base 
plates are entirely safe. 

“2. The limit of 16,000 Ibs. fibre stress permitted by the 
Chicago ordinance is perhaps too large, since marked deflections 
take place rapidly after this fibre stress has been exceeded. 

«« 3, Steel plates projecting more than two diameters of the 
hub (or column) beyond it should be designed for deflection, or 
it would be better to use a cast-iron plate for large loads. 

‘“‘4, The circular is the most economical shape for a bearing 
plate.” 

(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
HE American Architect (New York) gives the results with 
illustrations of the works of the successful students in 
the annual competition of the American Academy in Rome in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. Our contemporary’s 
principal illustrations are of proposed new buildings for 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., of which 
Messrs. Allen & Collens are the architects, and alterations 
to St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, by Mr. Horace Wells 
Sellers. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates two premiated 
designs in the competition for the Grand Prix de Rome, which 
should be interesting to those British students who are de- 
sirous of following the French manner of design and draughts- 
manship. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) gives several illustrations of the 
work of Professor Kotera, of Prag, and of his disciples—L. 
Lauda, Vilem Kvasnicka, B. Sima, and Jan Meyer—which 
show us the phase of ‘‘ new art ’’ that is practised in Bohemia. 
rom Vienna are taken examples of business premises and flats 
by Hubert and Franz Geszner and Professor Otto Wagner. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) continues its account of English 
garden cities, with descriptions and illustrations of Bourn- 
ville and Port Sunlight. 

Stone (New York) illustrates as examples of the achieve- 
ment of stone a detail of the north portal of the Duomo, 
Florence, and a detail of stone work at the City Hall of 
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Philadelphia. Several smaller illustrations are given 
evidence of the high qualities of Arizona sandstone. © 
contemporary draws attention to the admission of an Abe 
deen journal that South Carolina granite is now bei. 
supplied to Aberdeen itself. | 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinio 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


A Further Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 


Srr,—Why make any alteration? And who fo 
Might it be suggested that it would be in the interests | 
some of the older members of the profession? Just a fi 
names suggest themselves to my mind. Supposing that su 
an arrangement had been in existence, would the followi 
architects have been so much to the fore in competiti) 
work :—Leeming & Leeming, H. T. Hare, E. W. Mountfo 
Lanchester & Rickards, Warwick & Hall? These are o 
a few, but doubtless to your readers other names will sugg 
themselves. At the present time, generally speaking, the b 
man wins. Long may this be the case.—Yours obediently, 

An Untuckxy CoMPETITOR, 


Architects and Heating. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a number of lett 
which reflect somewhat seriously on architects as a cla 
which have appeared in your contemporary ‘ Domes 
Engineering.”’ I gather from the copy before me that th 
have been a series of articles, seeking to show that the archit 
hinders progress in the matter of up-to-date heating, hei 
the letters. 

One correspondent, having recounted an extravagi 
story of an architect who refused to see him, and, agai 
the wishes of his client, installed a rival system of heati 
concludes with the following choice innuendo :—‘‘I dare: 
that other of your readers have had cause to wonder, ai 
do, what it is that causes certain architects to prefer cert: 
firms and old-fashioned systems, to other firms and la 
inventions, even against the expressed wishes of th 
clients.’”’ 

I think, sir, you will agree that such an experience 
unique, and common fairness should forbid an attempt 
tar an increasingly hard-worked profession with such. 
brush.—Yours, &c. Jno. LIMEBEER 

Burnham House, Woodlands, 

Lewisham: August 30, 1910. 


Salaried Officers and Professional Work. 


Srr,—Is it not time that the executive of the Ro 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institute, 2 
of kindred societies undertook concerted action in redress. 
a grievous injustice to the smaller men of these professio) 

I allude to the unfair competition arising from | 
salaried officers of public bodies and companies, the ru. 
and urban district councils, and their respective assista, 
who undertake, privately, professional work, using th 
position to obtain this, and in many cases at reduced fees 

The ordinary competition, with the dearth of commissi: 
and increasing taxation, nowadays is sufficiently severe wi 
out this glaring injustice.—Yours faithfully, 

A VicTIM 


Tue Post Office authorities have under consideration ' 
acquisition of Chetwynd House, Stafford, as the site o! 
new post office for the borough. It is one of the most are) 
tecturally interesting of the old houses of Stafford—the form) 
winte: residence of the Chetwynd family. The No 
Staffordshire Field Club has passed a resolution record’ 
profound regret that it should be proposed to take over | 
utilitarian uses a building of historic interest and an exe 
tionally fine example of eighteenth century architecture, °' 
destruction of which would be an irreparable loss to the to. 
and county. The Postmaster-General is respectfully ure 
to consider the selection of some other site, and an appeal’ 
made to the local members of Parliament, Stafford To’ 
Council, and the National Trust for the Preservation 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, September 10. 
society of Architects : Sketching Visit to Southfleet. 


Wednesday, September 14. 
dealth Exhibition at Brighton : Organised by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. Closes. 


Friday, September 16. 
nasgow Coal Smoke Abatement Society Exhibition, September 16 

to October 8. , 

SS 
HEALTH EXHIBITION AT BRIGHTON. 
re Health Exhibition held in connection with the 

Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute was opened 
'y the Mayor of Brighton on Monday last, and although 
here are less than seventy exhibitors, there is scarcely a 
tand that does not contain something new, some im- 
rovement on past achievement, even if it be only smail. 
sanitary manufacturers have now in the main made the 
iant strides that marked the early days of modern sanita- 
ion, and are now engaged in adding the ‘‘ next-to- 
othing ’’ that marks the steady approach to perfection, 
hat goal which we are ever striving to reach, but which 
s always before us, and towards which our steps become 
horter and shorter as each advance is made. There is 
low at Brighton in the Exhibition, which remains open 
ill September 14, plenty that is interesting and instruc- 
lve to the sanitarian, the engineer, and the architect. 
_ The central position under the Dome is occupied by 
Tessrs. Joun Ginxes & Co., a Brighton firm, who show 
Wo very admirable materials for use in wall covering, for 
rhich bronze medals have been awarded. Of these 
Tekko ”’ is a wall covering of silk-like effect, non-fading 
nd washable, prepared with a backing of oiled parch- 
lent or cotton, on which is a basis of aluminium paint 
mished in a waterproof lacquer. The effect. of this is 
ery charming, and the colours and patterns adopted in 
ie designs are admirably refined and quiet. The other 
laterial is Birge leather paper, which simulates with con- 
iderable effect the appearance of old leather hangings, 
hd is thus a useful material for wall decoration. 

A very clever device is the combined sitting-room stove 
ad cooking range of the ‘‘ Interoven ’’ Stove Co., which 
as deservedly obtained a silver medal for a most compact 
frangement that can be used as ‘a sitting-room fire or as 
tehen range, with oven and hot-water boiler, a most 
seful adjunct for a flat or week-end cottage, economical 
nd effective in action, small and compact in form. 

. €ssrs. J. F. Puriiips & Son have been awarded a 
ever medal for the ‘‘ Cable ”’ system of hot-water heat- 
he which, although its merits are now being extensively 
®cognised, may. stil] fairly be regarded as one of the 


a in heating apparatus. By the use of low-pres- 


' 


sure steam and an ingenious ‘‘ Thermo Syphoniser,’’ 
working automatically, a hot-water system at compara- 
tively low pressure works with considerable velocity, thus 
enabling a central source of heat to give adequate dis- 
tribution at great distances and in spite of dips and 
other variations of level. The boiler may be above the 
circulating pipes, and these, in consequence of the 
acceleration of flow-rate, may be of much smaller dimen- 
sions than in an ordinary radiation system. 

Another exhibit by Messrs. Puinirps is their ‘‘ Per- 
fecta ’’ system’ of heating, in which the heating surfaces 
are supplied by the actual walls of the building. This is 
the ideally perfect system of heating used in ancient times 
by the Romans in their hypocausis. We understand that 
the ‘* Perfecta ’’ system can be applied to walls and ceil- 
ings also. 

Messrs. J. Tynor & Sons, to whose exhibit we re- 
ferred last week, have staged a very good show and have 
received bronze medals for their ‘“ Manor ’’ pedestal valve 
closet, their ‘‘ Regal’’ silent cistern, and their trough 
lavatories. The valve closet is silent and sightly, work- 
ing with a two-gallon flush actuated by a pedal-action 
lever, thus obviating the most vital objections to valve 
closets, while maintaining their good points. The only 
fault we have to find is that the seating of the valve being 
of indiarubber renewal will somewhat frequently be 
required. The silent cistern is simplicity itself and really 
justifies its name. The trough lavatory is intended for 
school use, and is arranged so that the children shall wash 
in a spray shower instead of running or still water, thus 
greatly lessening the chance of infection. 

Messrs. Packuam & Son, of Brighton, show Gibson’s 
patent “‘ K.B.’’ (kettle boiler) kitchener, for which they 
are the district agents, which has the merits of small 
consumption and efficiency, with a possibility of use for 
grilling or for old-fashioned jack-roasting, both in front 
of the fire, which has no front bars. A silver medal has 
deservedly been awarded to the ‘‘ K.B.’’ kitchener. 

The Eagle Range and Gas Stove Co. have been 
awarded a silver medal for their well-known and appre- 
ciated Eagle range, which, in spite of its somewhat high 
consumption of fuel, still maintains its position and 
reputation. 

The Ferrybridge Foundry Co. show some good forms 
of smokeless grates, which burn either anthracite or 
coke with efficiency and economy. These will doubtless 
receive an award from the judges, but whether it will be 
a silver or bronze medal remains to be seen, as at the 
time of writing their exhibit is ‘‘ deferred for further 
consideration. ”’ 

The Standard Range and Foundry Co. have been 
awarded bronze medals for their motor garage hot-water 
boiler, their improved municipal combination heating and 
cooking stove, and for the Burkone patent barless fire. 
We were especially pleased at this stand with the designs 
of the company’s exhibits, which have been specially pre- 
pared for them by well-known architects and designers. 

A very fine show of faience work, of high artistic 
merit, has been arranged by Messrs. Carter & Co., of 
Poole, who have been awarded a bronze medal for their 
leadless glaze. Although, in a health exhibition, this 
may be presumed to have been given for hygienic reasons, 
we consider it justified on artistic grounds, as the acci- 
dental colour effects of firing leadless glaze are charming 
beyond description. The quality of design in Messrs. 
CaRTER’S manufactures is of a highly satisfactory 
character. 

One of the finest shows of sanitary ware in the exhi- 
bition is that of Messrs. GzorcE Howson & Sons, whose 
white porcelain enamelled fireclay goods are remarkable 
for their excellence of design and manufacture and for 
their low price. Bronze medals have been awarded to 
the firm for a range of urinals, for a bracket lavatory, 
for a combination hospital bed pan sink and for a bidet, 
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but there are several other admirable items of hospital 
equipment, baths and other domestic appliances. 

A silver medal has been awarded to a gas-heated con-, 
fectioner’s oven, made by Messrs. ArpEN, Hinu & Co. 
and exhibited by the Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Co. This oven is externally heated, and the products of 
combustion do not come into contact with the baking, 
while the temperature can be regulated to a nicety and 
maintained at any point by the aid of a thermometer read 
from outside. 

Among the remarkable exhibits, that of the Metal 
Jointing Co. takes a prominent position. In their system 
of lead jointing, accurately formed conical surfaces are 
formed on lead pipes by special tools; then between the 
surfaces to be connected thin strips of a special fusible 
alloy, ‘‘ Amalgaline,’’ are placed, and this is fused by 
a blowpipe flame, thus producing a joint neat and almost 
imperceptible, strong and reliable. A silver medal has 
justly been awarded to this system. 

Messrs. Grorce JENNINGS, Ltd., have been awarded 
a bronze medal for their hydro-pneumatic siphonic w.c., 
which has the great advantage of not requiring more than 
the normal two-gallon flush for its action, thus meeting 
the demands of the most stringent water companies or 
boards. The ‘‘ Nature ’’ closet is well worthy of wider 
acceptance for its hygienic qualities. 

The British Sanitary Co. have been awarded a silver 
medal for their capital new and improved self-acting 
earth closet, which we esteem very highly for its sim- 
plicity and efficiency of working. 

‘* Cofectant,’’ the disinfectant exhibited by Messrs. 
Epwarp Cook & Co., has been awarded a bronze medal, 
and its merits may therefore be admitted. It is put up 
for use in a variety of forms suitable for specific purposes. 

A silver medal has been awarded to the Horsfall 
Destructor Company for their refuse destructor with tub 
feed and a bronze medal for their low-loading tipping 
van, which is so designed as to be easily filled from 
the ground and empties by the simple operation of back- 
ing the cart against the tipping-beam, thus actuating 
the patent balanced tip and self-acting tailboard. 

Messrs. Spencer, HeatnH & Grorae have a good 
show of apparatus for Ling’s Swedish system of educa- 
tional gymnastics as well as of ordinary gymnastic appa- 
ratus. They have been awarded a bronze medal for 
their educational (athletic) diagrams. 

Messrs. J. SmrrH & Son show the ‘‘ Hornet ’’ system 
of hot-water heating apparatus, which, without moving 
parts, claims to obtain the advantage of rapid circulation 
and small pipes by utilising the expansion of steam from 
super-heated water in an ordinary low-pressure boiler. 

Messrs. Bristowre & Co. have been awarded bronze 
medals for their Robbins’s non-set plastic cement for 
manholes and inspection chambers and for their vertical 
bath, a compact fitment of great value for confined situa- 
tions. 

A silver medal has been awarded to Messrs. Gonp- 
DARD, Massry & Warnsr for the improved type of their 
well-known steam disinfector, in which hot air is in- 
jected after the steam has done its work. 

Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company have been 
awarded a bronze medal for their earth closet with 
chucker action. 

Izal disinfecting fluid, shown by Messrs. Newton, 
CuamBers & Co., has been awarded a bronze medal. 

Messrs. CAKEBREAD, Rosey & Co. have received the 
award of bronze medals for their magnet lockfast joint 
and for Stevens’s barrel locks, which they exhibit. 

A bronze medal has been awarded to the ‘‘ Ronuk ”’ 
patent floor-polishing brushes designed for use with the 
well-known polish of Ronuk, Ltd. 

The London Warming and Ventilating Co. show 
a large number of forms of stoves, self-contained, fur 
burning anthracite or other fuel without other attention 
than replenishing for long periods. These are ‘‘ deferred 
for further consideration ’’ by the judges. 

Messrs. Witi1AM Harriman & Co., sole manufac- 
turers of Barron’s patent sanitary specialities, have been 
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awarded a bronze medal for Barron’s new patent glaze 
stoneware accessible sink, lavatory, and bath-trap, an 
show also several other of the Barron specialities. | 
The double-flushing cistern invented by Mr. C. L 
Newuanp and described by us some time back is ex 
hibited. 
Messrs. J. J. G. Saunpers & Sons have bee 
awarded bronze medals for an improved drainer and slop 
sink and for a bath with shower that are amongst — 
numerous collection of sanitary goods well shown b 
them. 
The Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. have a goo 
educational exhibit of asphalte from the raw material t 
the finished product. Their ‘‘ Lithofalt ’’ and “* Lithe 
mac ’’ are ‘‘ deferred for further consideration ’* by th 
judges. . 
Messrs. Cookson & Co. have an excellent and ir 
structive show of their lead and antimony product: 
including some capital examples of wrought lead-worl 
both practical and. artistic. “| 
The Sussex Portland Cement Co. have been awarde 
a silver medal for the -educational value of the 
cement exhibit, which illustrates the various process¢ 
from raw material’ to the tested article; with the diffe) 
ence in result of the older methods of manufacture ¢ 
compared with that of the modern rotary kiln, ball, an 
tube mills. One of the excursions in connection wil 
the Congress is to the works of this company at Ney 
haven. 
The Corporation of Brighton have formed a loa 
exhibit of high educational value in illustration of bai 
teriological and other methods of the Public Health D) 
partment, of the work of the Borough Surveyor’s depar 
ment, and the Waterworks department. | 
A very interesting stand is that of the Tintomete 
Ltd., on which is shown the apparatus invented | 
Mr. J. W. Lovisonp for colour testing of purity | 
liquids, of pigmentation of solids, and for the quantit) 
tive determination of colour blindness. A silver med 
has been awarded for Mr. Lovisonp’s colour educato 
an improved apparatus for teaching colour in school 
and a bronze medal for the apparatus for quantitatr 
determination of colour blindness. 
Mr. W. W. Smrrx has been awarded bronze meda 
for an ingenious cantilever sink trap and for a combi) 
copper and bath installation suitable for cottage use. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN WALES. 


HE first report of the Royal Commission appointed | 
‘inventory the Ancient and Historical Monumen 
and Constructions of Wales and Monmouthshire and | 
specify those which seem most worthy of preservatio. 
embraces the period of the Commission’s activity fro) 
the date of its appointment, the 10th day of August, 190 
to the last day of December, 1909. | 
The terms of the reference to the Commision wer 
—‘* To make an inventory of the Ancient and Historic 
Monuments and Constructions connected with, or ilu) 
trative of, the contemporary culture, civilisation and co 
ditions of life of the people in Wales and Monmouthshi) 
from the earliest times, and to specify those which ‘see 
most worthy of preservation. ’’ a | 
One of the first matters with which the report deals) 
the source from which the Commission decided to gath’ 
the information required to enable them to fulfil the dub) 
entrusted to them. Besides the personal knowledge | 
the members of the Commission, who may all be regard 
as experts in Welsh archeology, the Commissioners ¢ 
cided to obtain as much information from outside sour¢ 
as possible. They report that they have found the 6-1n | 
scale Ordnance Maps very useful and informative, ‘ 
whilst bearing testimony to the general completeness @ 
accuracy of these Ordnance Maps they are not free frc 
errors of both omission and commission, nor can they 
expected to be so free since their primary purpose 1s 
the registering of antiquities. These maps then ha 
formed the basis of the Commission’s inventory. 
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Next in importance and informativeness are the maps 
and schedules prepared from seventy to eighty years ago 
for the purposes of the tithe commutation, which not only 


record such objects of antiquity as constitute physical 


features of importance, but in the schedules of field names 
accompanying the maps indicate in the old Welsh place- 
names hidden and forgotten relics of antiquity to which 
the topographical titles afford the only clue. 

Printed and manuscript material affords some infor- 
mation, but the Commissioners do not find this source of 
very high value for their purpose. Correspondence with 
local antiquaries has brought some useful knowledge, and 
this is being supplemented by an inspection by or on be- 
half of the Commissioners of the monuments themselves. 

What should be included under the term ‘‘ Ancient 
Monument *’ the Royal Warrant for the appointment of 
the Commission did not define, and this, therefore, the 
Commissioners had to fix for themselves. Basing their 
determination on the terms of the Royal Warrant appoint- 
ing the Commission for Scotland and the divisions sug- 
gested by the Congress of Archeological Societies of 1901, 
the Commissioners have adopted the following classifica- 
tion :—Division I.—(a) Tumuli, (b) cromlechs, (c) meini 
hirion, (d) inscribed stones, (e) stone circles; Division 
11.—Works (chiefly of a military character) constructed 
of earth, stone, or both; Sub-division—(a) promontory 
fortresses, (b) hill forts, &c., (c) rectangular camps, &c., 
Roman or Romano-British, (d) castle mounds, circular or 
horseshoe, (e) castle mounts with attached courts 
(Normano-British), (f) homestead moats, (g) manorial 
strongholds, (h) ancient village sites, (x) unclassified 
earthworks (dykes, &c.); Division III.—Stone castles 
(medieval) and domestic structures; Division IV.— 
Keelesiastical structures; Division V.—Miscellaneous 
(wells, town crosses, &c.); Division VI.—Sites of historic 
or antiquarian interest; Division VII.—‘‘ Finds.’’ 

We regret to note that the Commissioners feel that 
the terms of their reference do not justify them in verify- 
ing the existence of any putative antiquities by excavation 
or exploration, and still less ‘‘ for the preservation of a 
monument that a very slight expenditure of properly 
directed skilled labour would save from imminent de- 
struction.’’ To take the case of ancient monuments, of 
Which the only present indication is a place-name on a 
tithe map such as ‘‘ Cae-Sarn,”’ the ‘‘ field of the cause- 
Way, meaning the remains of a Roman pitched road, 
the Commission’s restriction from digging leaves a doubt 
as to whether the Roman remains still exist. 

In their consideration of the claims of ecclesiastical 
structures to be classed as ancient monuments, the Com- 
missioners are faced with the result of ‘‘ restoration,’ by 
Which ‘‘many of the churches of ancient parishes in 
Wales are every whit as modern as if they had been 
erected within the past fifty years.’’ The Commissioners, 
however, recognise that ‘‘ a church consists of far more 
than its external walls,’’ and although its fabric may have 
been shorn of all antiquity by restoration, the ancient 
parish church may still retain in its furniture or its fit- 
tings, its decorative features or its sacred emblems, some 
Survival of a former phase of ritual or of worship that may 
legitimately be included in an inventory of ancient or 
historical monuments. Hence the Commissioners have 
decided to appeal unreservedly to the parochial clergy for 
full particulars of the churches under their care. It is 
from this part of the inventory to be hereafter published 
that students of architecture and other forms of medieval 
art may hope to derive the greatest benefit rather than 
from the merely antiquarian divisions of earthworks and 
prehistoric stone monuments. 

In their search for information the Commissioners 
have addressed inquiries to head teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools, who from the issue of the circular 
of the Board of Education, drawing attention to the 
desirability of utilismg local archeology in the teaching 
of local history in secondary schools, might be presumed 
to have gathered information on the local archeeology of 


bb respective school districts. Up to the date of the 
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Commission’s first report these particular inquiries have 
not met with a very general response. 

The Commissioners report that by the refusal of the 
Lords of thé Treasury to sanction the necessary expendi- 
ture they are debarred from making any considerable use 
of the resources of modern photography for the purpose 
of adding to the usefulness of their reports and of making 
easily comprehensible the necessarily brief and technical 
notices in their inventories. This is certainly a subject 
of general regret, for the usefulness of the inventories as 
a source of reference for students is certain to be much 
diminished by the absence of illustrations which would 
indicate the character of the works inventoried. 

By reason of the considerable amount of material 
already accumulated in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Powys- 
land Club,’’ the Commissioners decided that the county 
of Montgomery would be the most suitable locality with 
which to commence their duty of preparing inventories. 
The Commission has made good progress with this section 
of its labours, and hopes to publish the volume of inven- 
tories of the monuments of the county of Montgomery in 
the course of the present year. 

We now come to the part of the Commission’s report 
to which Mr. Caroz has taken exception, the question of 
the preservation of threatened monuments in various parts 
of the country. The final words of the reference to the 
Commission, ‘* To specify those which seem most worthy 
of preservation,’’ appear to us to limit the Commissioners 
to the rendering of interim reports dealing, as soon as 
they have ascertained the facts, with any ancient monu- 
ments that are known to be, or may be presumed shortly 
to be, in imminent danger of injury or destruction. The 
Commission’s powers certainly are not sufficient to enable 
them to take any useful action to prevent or remedy any 
injury to ancient monuments, and we opine that any 
attempt to do so would very quickly be followed by a 
reprimand. It is the duty of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give effect to the Commission’s report and to 
rescue their labours from stultification. 

The Commissioners have inquired into and now report 
on three cases of ancient monuments that are or have 
been in jeopardy. The first of these is the Roman station 
at Caersws, a site in the county of Montgomery, parish 
of Llanwnog, and village of Caersws. There is undoubted 
evidence that here are the remains of a Roman camp, 
which are included in a farm agreed to be sold to the 
Montgomery County Council for the purpose of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the result of the public interest that has been awakened 
throughout the county by the action of the Royal Com- 
mission and of the Committee for Excavation and Research 
in Wales and the Marches is such that there is every 
prospect of the preservation of some of the excavated 
buildings. 

The next antiquity that is referred to in the Commis- 
sioners’ report is the medizval castle of Newport, as to 
which they rather weakly acquiesce in the necessity of 
further damage to an already sadly disfigured remain by 
the construction of a temporary bridge through the curtain 
wall of the castle. It is not a certainty that the position 
proposed for the temporary bridge is a necessity, and 
hence it would have been desirable for the Commission 
to have suggested a possible alternative. 

Most lamentable of all is the apparently inevitable 
complete destruction of the great prehistoric camp on 
the summit of Penmaenmawr, in Carnarvonshire. This, 
unfortunately, is wrapped up with a granite quarry, which 
is being worked under lease from the Office of Woods and 
Forests, the working of which quarry is not possible 
without the destruction of the camp. The Cambrian 
Archeological Association has arranged for a complete 
survey and plans of the entire camp, but the utilitarian 
necessities of modern times enforce the destruction of the 
ancient monument that has survived for centuries, and the 


| business-like procedure of His Majesty’s Office of Woods 


and Forests is in direct defiance of the professed object of 
the Royal Commission. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A rurtTHER and second revision of the British Standard 
Specification for Portland cement has now been issued 
by the Engineering Standards Committee. Whilst some’ 
may be inclined to grumble at repeated revisions of a 
standard, it must be admitted that in our manufacture of 
cement there is not as yet any finality, and that two 
classes of manufacturers are constantly and continually 
working hard for progress in one of two directions—either 
to improve the quality or to cheapen its price. Hence 
there can be no finality in a standard specification. Con- 
sider how foolish such a specification would appear if it 
adhered to the accepted standard of fineness of the days 
before the tube mill, or of quality before the rotary kiln. 


_ Turn continued experience throws more light on test- 
ing operations in particular, and we are glad to note that 
the committee has the courage to withdraw the British 
Standard Needle and adopt the generally used Vicat 
Needle for determining the initial and final setting times 
of cement. The committee has also decided, as the result 
of experimental investigation, not to recommend any test 
of the plunging type for provision against expansion in 
cold water, considering that this depends upon the setting 
time of the cement rather than its soundness. 


Tue standard of chemical composition has been con- 
siderably modified with a view to exclude cements other 
than Portland and to provide an additional criterion of 
quality. We regret to note that what we consider a high 
percentage of sulphur is still allowed. This may be an 
accepted standard as founded on present-day manufacture, 
but we look forward to the time when our manufacturers 
will give us a Portland cement that will be reasonably safe 
for use with limestones in building, which the cement of 
the present British standard most certainly is not. There 
is no necessity for the high percentage of sulphur as an 
elemental constituent of Portland cement, though it may 
not be easy to eliminate it under present methods of burn- 
ing the clinker. 


At the exhibition now being held in connection with 
the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Brighton 
our attention was directed, at the stand of the Sussex 
Portland Cement Company, to one result of the exceeding 
fineness of our present-day cement that has been rather 
overlooked. This is the practical impossibility of pre- 
venting the cement used in jointing drain pipes from 
cracking if used neat. In order that the crystallisation 
on setting may take place without cracking, the function 
that was formerly fulfilled by the coarser grains of cement 
must now be taken up by sand, so that the proper method 
of making joints in drain pipes to-day is by a mixture of 
one part of cement to two parts of sand, and not by the use 
of neat cement. 


Tue Sheffield Society of Artists announces the send- 
ing in day for its thirty-sixth annual exhibition of modern 
works of art as November 5 next. The exhibition is to 
be open from November 12 to December 10. We note 
that it will include oil colours, water colours, sculpture, 
handicraft, miniatures, but that architecture does not 
appear. It is good to find that handicraft includes 
examples of metal work, wood carvihg, jewellery, 
tapestry, embroidery, pottery, furniture, designs for wall- 
papers, lace, &c., and that it is thus recognised at Shef- 
field that Art is not confined principally to painting, with 
an odd corner for sculpture. 


THE report of the Committee on Ancient Earthworks 
and Fortified Enclosures, prepared for presentation to the 
Congress of Archeological Societies held in July last, 
recounts the preservation of antiquities at Comberton, 
Cambridgeshire; Carmarthen; Saffron Walden, Essex; 
Swerford, Oxfordshire. On the other hand, under the 
heading of ‘* Destruction,’’ injury has been reported to 
ancient earthworks at Swaffham Prior, Cambridgeshire; 
Aldershot (this on War Department property); Worle- 
bury Camp, Somerset; Coulsdon, Surrey; White Hawk 
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Camp, Brighton; Bincknoll, Wiltshire; and Scarborough 
In several of these cases by the activity of the committer 
and its friends further damage has been averted. Ex 
plorations have been carried on at Hockliffe, Bedford) 
shire; Tattenhoe, Buckinghamshire; Bowen, Cambridge 
shire; Cadno Mountain, Carmarthenshire; Coniston 
Cumberland; Maumbury Rigs, Dorsetshire; Hamsterley 
Durham; Gellygaer, Glamorgan; Aberdovey, Merioneth 
shire; Caersws, Montgomeryshire; Lansdown ang 
Ponter’s Ball, near Glastonbury, Somerset; Butley, Sui 
folk; Beltout and Chanctonbury Ring, Sussex; Ok 


Sarum, Casterley Camp, Bishop’s Cannings, and Ave 


bury, Wiltshire; and Elslack, Yorkshire. : 


A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the unsatis 
factory nature of the conditions of the competition 
limited to architects in Ireland, for new county offices a 
Navan for the Meath County Council. The sum to bi 
spent on the buildings is not to exceed 2,700. The archi 
tect’s remuneration for designing and superintending th 
erection, including travelling expenses, is to be 201. Wi 
are glad to hear that the magnificent offer is resente( 
strongly by reputable architects in Ireland, and that th 
Meath County Council are not likely to receive a larg 
response,to their invitation. 


1 


TuE proposal to crown the steeple at Dundee has fo 
the time being been withdrawn on the understanding tha 
the opinion of the Royal Commission on Ancient and His 
torical Monuments in Scotland be asked regarding th) 
scheme. This is a very sensible course. Public opimion 
and eyen the opinion of artistic souls, is likely to vary 1 
such cases, and with a reasonable court of appeal 1 
existence it is only wise to take the opinion of that court 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Doveras, B.Sc. | 
XVII.—REFRIGERATION IN HOTELS (continued). 


+\RENCH practice, as far as cold storage for hotels is con 
cerned, is very similar to English, and a typical exampl 

is the plant at the Hotel Chatam, Paris. The installation 
illustrated in figs. 51 and 52 (taken from L’ Industrie Frigorn 
fique), was designed by Messrs. Grimault, Le Soufaché ¢ 
Felix, and is controlled by one of their ammonia compressors 
having a capacity of 41,000 B.T.U.’s per hour at 32° F. 
and driven by electric motor. In this case, the plant no 
being on such a large scale as that at the Ritz, it was con 
sidered inadvisable to instal an ice-making tank, in additio 
to the cold storage accommodation, and accordingly the dut 
of the machine consists simply in cooling the cold stores am 
the various expedition refrigerators. | 
Referring to fig. 51, it will be seen that the plant 1 
arranged in two storeys. In the uppermost, forming the bast 
ment of the hotel, the cold stores and refrigerators are located 
and the machinery, comprising the compressor and condense! 
is fixed in the cellar below. In all there are three separat 
cold rooms (4, B, and c), and four refrigerators (D, D, E, an 
Fr), each of which has its independent cooling system controlle 
by the valves indicated. Hence any individual room can b 
used if necessary without useless refrigerating work bein 
expended on the others. } 
Room a is intended for the storage of meats, and with thi 
end in view, it was very wisely decided to cool it by mean 
of a separate cooler (shown in plan and elevation in fig. 51) 
which consists of wrought iron coils in a compartment pal 
titioned off from the rest of the chamber. The heated air 1 
sucked into this space in the usual manner through a duc 
running along one of the top corners of the chamber an. 
fitted at intervals with regulating slides. A similar duct fo 
distributing purposes runs along the other top corner, am 
air is circulated round by means of an electrically driven far 
This arrangement does not allow of the best possible en) 
culation, but to place the suction duct on the floor would hav 
involved too great a waste of valuable floor space, and it wa 
therefore unavoidably fixed to the ceiling. To mitigate th 
evil as much as possible, the openings in the delivery duc 
have been made, as in the Ritz chambers, to face downwards 
so that the air is impelled in a certain degree to the bottor 
of the chamber, whence it can rise past the meat on all side 
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the suction duct. For renewal of the air when vitiated 
lide-controlled openings have been made at the top and bottom 
of the chamber, and a similar opening for expulsion of the air 
lisplaced by the fresh supply is placed at the end of the 
lelivery duct. 

Rooms B and co are used respectively for the storage of 
vegetables and fish, and cooling is effected by batteries of 
xpansion coils on the ceilings. In these, as in the refrig- 
vators and in room A, the expansion is direct; that is to 
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fic. 51—COLD STORAGE AT THE HOTEL CHATAM, PARIS. 


say, the refrigerant itself evanorates in the cooling coils, 
under the influence of the compressor’s suction, and no 
intermediate evaporator is required. Consequently all the 
advantages incidental to the use of this system, which have 
already been detailed, are obtained, and a bulky piece of 
apparatus is eliminated. 

Refrigerators D open direct upon the kitchen, and are 
used for storing all sorts of provisions temporarily. They 
have both, to avoid unnecessary waste of cold air, been fitted 
with four separate doors, two at the top and two at the bottom 
of each refrigerator. Cooling is by direct expansion pipes 
aided, as in the other chambers, by small brine tanks, which 
store up the ‘‘cold’’ and prevent too speedy a rise of tem- 
perature after the machine has been shut down. The 
replacement of impure air is in this case effected simply by 
the frequent opening of doors which necessarily takes place. 
In rooms B and c special shafts have been provided. 

The remaining refrigerators r and Fr (shown in plan and 
elevation in fig. 52), are at a distance of about 150 feet from 
the main stores, and are also cooled by-direct expansion com- 
bined with cold accumulating brine drums. The first named 
is used for wines and mineral waters, and the second for 
patisseries. Both are provided, as usual, with a number of 
small doors, to facilitate quick handling and economical 
working, 

A notable feature of the plant is the air lock serving rooms 
4,B, andc. Into this space all the flow and return pipes for 
each of the three rooms have been led, and, not being insu- 
lated, they maintain the lock at a temperature several degrees 
below that of the atmosphere, although somewhat above that 
mside the chambers. Consequently the compartment forms a 
very convenient intermediate lodging place for goods going in 
and out of the chambers and refrigerators. By its means 
the meat, &., can be cooled or heated, as the case may be, 
gradually, and brusque changes of temperature are avoided, 
ei very beneficial result on the quality and appearance of 

goods stored. 


: 


It will be noticed that below each battery of pipes, a tray, 
connected by a trapped outlet pipe to the drain, is fitted, to 
catch the condensed moisture as it drops from the tubes. To 
prevent the underside becoming intensely cold, due to the 
low temperature of this moisture, the trays are all made 
exceptionally thick, and there is then no danger of damp 
condensing on the underside and dripping on to the goods 
below. 

The insulation is carried out in a fashion very commonly 
found in France. It consists of: first, a hollow brick wall of 
six centimetres in thickness, the bricks being lail on edge ; 
next, fourteen centimetres of charcoal; and finally, on the 
inside, a second hollow brick wall, similar to the first. This 
is faced with glazed brick, which gives a clean and neat 
appearance to the interior, and makes the total thickness up 
to 28 centimetres, or, approximately, 11 inches. The 
partitions are, of course, not so thickly insulated, and between 
refrigerators F and @ and rooms B and c, in which the tem- 
peratures are fairly equal, the charcoal has been altogether 
dispensed with. 

The refrigerating compressor is of the horizontal pattern, 
driven by a 6 h.p. electric motor, and above it (fig. 51) is 
seen the oil separator, which forms a necessary part of an 
ammonia system, owing to the use of lubricating oil in the 
cylinder. Close beside it is the condenser, which is con- 
structed on the submerged principle, and consists simply of 
a circular coil of piping immersed in a vertical cylindrical 
tank, through which the condensing water flows from bottom 
to top. 

A very important part of all hotel installations, it will be 
noticed, is the expedition refrigerator. Many forms of this 
apparatus have been put on the market, but in general 
principle they are very much the same, consisting simply of 
a number of small cupboards, having easily opened doors, 
well insulated, and fitted with cooling appliances. The latter 
take sometimes the form of brine drums, as in the Ritz Hotel, 
and are in other cases composed of direct expansion air coils, 
as at the Hétel Chatam. For economy and simplicity the 
brine system is outclassed by the direct expansion, but is 
superior to the last named in the storage of cold effected, 
which is specially useful owing to the frequency with which 
the doors are opened. Direct expansion may, however, be 
rendered practically equal to brine in this respect by adding 
to the equipment storage tanks or drums containing still 
brine. 

It is very important that these receptacles, used as they 
are in connection with the food which people are going to eat, 
should be perfectly sanitary, and although the ordinary wood 
construction, finished in hard white enamel, or lined with 
glazed tiles, is usually found to answer all purposes in this 
respect, a newer and, it is claimed, better construction has 
recently been introduced in the United States. The main 
features on which its claims to superiority are based are the 
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entire elimination of timber work and perishable materials 
which it involves, combined with the absence of any cranny 
or crevice which might possibly harbour a grain of dirt. All 
refrigerators built on this principle have their frames made 
of steel sections, heavily galvanised, and finished with five 
coats of white enamel, hand rubbed and baked on. The tops, 
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inside and out, and the exterior walls are made of sheet steel 
finished in the same way, and the inner walls are lined com- 
pletely with glass. Ail doors can be made in double plated 


glass to facilitate inspection, and the insulation is composed 


ot waterproof lith 2 inches thick. 

The refrigerators are made in many shapes, some having 
removable shelves (made in retinned wire), and others drawers 
in galvanised sheet steel running in brass slides. Nickel- 
plated brass is used for the fittings, hinges, locks, &c., and the 
appearance is reported by ‘‘ Ice and Refrigeration ’’ to be very 
smartandclean. Certainly, as far as sanitation is concerned, 
the construction is excellent, but the cost is naturally con- 
siderably greater than that of the ordinary refrigerator, and 
the insulation efficiency is not quite so high. Fourteen refrig- 
erators in this style have, it may be mentioned, been installed 
in the Hétel Anthony, Fort Mayne, Ind. 

In addition to their use in hotels, small refrigerators of 
the ‘‘ Expedition ’’ type, have, in the United States, another 
most interesting application. They might also, were British 
builders and house owners not so conservative, and were 
British summers a little more propitious, be used in the same 
way in our own country with equally good results. The appli- 
cation referred to lies in their adoption as part of the furniture 
in each apartment in many of the large blocks of flats so 
common in Chicago, New York, &c. A typical installation 
is that at the Lessing Apartments, Chicago, which consist of 
a main building containing seventy-five apartments and an 
annexe with thirty-two. Each of these 107 dwelling-places is 
fitted with a cupboard refrigerator, 20 inches by 30 inches by 
72 inches high for the smaller, and 24 inches by 40 inches 
by 72 inches high for the larger apartments, and in addition 
there are four refrigerators in the kitchens and one in the 
café on the roof. The refrigerators each have two doors, one 
opening into the top division, which is one-third of the total 
capacity, and the other opening on to the bottom division, 
which accounts for the remaining two-thirds. At the back of 
the top part there are direct expansion pipes connected to the 
suction of an ammonia compressor and partly immersed in 
water to ensure storage of ‘‘cold.’’ This part is therefore 
the colder of the two. The water is frozen during the eight 
hours daily run of the plant, and the 100 lbs. ice cake result- 
ing serves to maintain the temperature of the refrigerator in 
the night time. 

In the bottom division a small receptacle is provided to 
hold ice for table use. This is filled, when required, with 
15 lbs. blocks of distilled water ice, manufactured in a tank 
connected to the compressor, which reduces the temperature of 
the refrigerator. There are two of these tanks, one having a 
capacity of 100 and the other of 180 15 lbs. blocks. 

All the sets of direct expansion pipes are connected to 
ammonia “‘risers,’’ carried from top to bottom of the build- 
ings and through them to the ammonia compressor, the 
suction pipe line passing on its way through the ice-making 
tanks, where the ammonia completes its evaporation and 
freezes the distilled water provided into blocks of ice. There 
is also a separate bye-pass from each set of coils straight to 
the compressor. 

The convenience of this arrangement to the tenants is much 
appreciated, and very few large blocks of flats in the United 
States are now without refrigeration. To show how it fits in 
with the scheme of the place it may be mentioned incidentally 
that in the power-house, containing the steam-driven ammonia 
compressor, room has been made for three electric generating 
sets, supplying current throughout the building for lamps, 
electric cookers, heaters, radiators, &c., and also for a small 
generating set which works a complete inter-communicating 
telephone system with exchange at the head office. All these 
advantages are free to tenants. 


Refrigeration for Butchers and Provision Dealers. 


To a man who has a trade of any size in meat and other 
forms of provisions, a refrigerating machine, at the present 
day, is practically a necessity. In the wholesale businesses 
it is used to command the rate of supply and prevent alter- 
nate gluts and famines, and in the retail to allow its owner 
to purchase in the most economical market, and yet not be 
forced to sell off decaying surplus stock at a loss. It acts, in 
fact, like the flywheel on a gas-engine. The supplies of meat 
come in impulses, as large consignments reach port, and 
between each impulse there is a lull. To even up such varia- 
tions to a constant average is the function of the flywheel on 
the engine, and also of the freezing machine on the meat 
market. 

Butchers, with the aid of refrigeration, can now confi- 
dently buy large supplies in the cheapest market, and, should 
their sales not come up to expectations, hold over their meat as 
stock till a more favourable period. For this purpose, the 
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Le 
usual practice is to build a well-insulated cold room at thr 
back of the premises, provided with hanging bars on thi 
ceiling, and, where large pieces of meat are handled, wit} 
overhead tracking running right through to the shop or to thy 
place where meat coming from the market is unloaded. Thy 
temperature is then reduced to about 35° Fahr. by means of i 
freezing machine connected up to a separate air-cooler withiy 
the cold room, and a continuous circulation of air over al 
round the meat is maintained by means of a ventilating fan 
driven either by belt or by separate electric motor. The ai) 
in its passage through the cooler is cooled in the usual way 
and deposits its surplus moisture on the cold pipes, whence j 
drips to a lead tray at the bottom and is conveyed to th 
nearest drain. 

For frozen meat the arrangement may be altered. Froze) 
meat is, of course, Colonial or foreign meat which has bee 
frozen solid at the place of production to permit of its saf 
passage across the sea. It is stored by the wholesale men oj 
this side in large warehouses near either the meat markets 0 
the docks, and is therefore when brought to the retail man’ 
premises still in a solid condition. Accordingly there is n 
cooling or freezing to be done, and all that is required of th 
machine is to keep the temperature of the meat from rising— 
i.e. to overcome the heat leakage through the insulation 
Hence it is in reality easier to store frozen meat than mea 
newly killed, although the temperature to be maintained i 
lower, being, for the best results, 24° Kahr 
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PLAN. 4 
Fic. 53—COLD ROOMS FOR FRESH AND FROZEN MBAT 


No vapours, as explained in a former article, rise fro1 
frozen meat, and consequently continuous air-cireulation » 
not absolutely essential. This permits of a cheaper constru' 
tion, as our air-cooler can be replaced by grids of direc 
expansion pipes round the sides and on the ceiling of th 
room. At the same time it is advisable to change the a) 
occasionally, and if two rooms are provided, one for froze 
and one for fresh meat, this can quite easily be done by 4 
serting outlet slides in such a way that air from the froze 


‘ room can be drawn into the cooler of the room next to it é 


will. 
This arrangement is illustrated in fig. 53, which shows tw 
cold rooms, one for storing fresh beef and the other for froze 


' 
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mutton, erected for the butchery department of a co-operative 
stores, and cooled by a freezing machine not shown in the 
illustration. The beef room is placed next the slaughter- 
house, which is on the left, and the track bars run right from 
above the killing rings into the cold room, the meat being 
allowed to remain hanging for some time on the way to 
abstract the greater part of its animal heat. The mutton 
room has to be entered through the higher temperature beef 
room, which thus acts as an air lock, and is provided with 
light bars on the ceiling to hang the frozen carcases. In the 
large warehouses, it may be mentioned, these are usually 
stacked on the floor, with the cloths in which they are sewn 
up for the over-seas journey still round them. 

Cooling in the mutton room is effected by direct expansion 
pipes and in the beef rooms by a direct expansion air-cooler, 
fitted with a motor-driven fan, and the device mentioned 
above has been adopted to change the air, as required, in the 
freezing-room. The cut-out slides, by which connection is 
established from the air-cooler to the mutton room, are seen, 
one at each end of the chamber. 

This makes a very convenient arrangement and should be 
adopted where possible. On no account should one room be 
used for both fresh and frozen meat, as in that case the lower 
temperature would have to be maintained, with the result 
that the fresh meat would become.frozen and its texture spoilt. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect (New York) reprints by permis- 
sion from the Engineering Record an article on Archi- 
tectural Acoustics by Professor Wallace C. Sabine. The 
illustrations are entirely devoted to small houses of modest 
pretensions as regards cost. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a- recently 
erected private bathing establishment in the rue de la 
Condamine, at Paris, of which M. Louis Fagot is the archi- 
tect. There are some charming effects in the interior treat- 
ment, but the only part of the exterior that is shown, a 
detail of the entrance, is a weird conception in terra-cotta. 

Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) continues its admirable 
series of illustrations of German exhibits at the Brussels 
International Exhibition, almost entirely of interior decora- 
tion and furnishing. This and the preceding number are to 
be published separately as a conspectus of German art at 
Brussels. This month’s number also includes several illus- 
trations of the designs of Hans Ross, of Kiel-Neumiinster, 
with an appreciation of his work, which excellently combines 
“new art ’’ with old German feeling. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) continues its account of English 
garden cities, the subjects for the week being Earswick and 
Hampstead. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains an account of 
the structural steel details in the Ball Realty Building, at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York, a six-storey building with provision for two additional 
storeys. The remaining articles are rather more of a purely 
engineering character. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, LINCOLN.—THE GROVE—BACK QUAD. 
By the Rey. AnpREw CuarK, M.A. 
(Concluded.) 
HE first addition to the buildings came in 1468, when 


the executors of Bishop Tuomas Brxrnaton added, at 
the south end of the hall, new rector’s lodgings, consisting 


of a noble living room on the ground floor, a spacious bed- 


kitchen, buttery, 
adjuncts, as wood-house, apple-house, dove-house, and the 


; 


room on the second floor, and a large attic, which the 
rector often let, as e.g. in 1520 to the Archdeacon of North- 
ampton. 

We are now able to estimate the accommodation of the 
earliest College buildings. Besides chapel, hall, library, 
rector’s lodgings, and a fringe of 


ike, they provided in the new fabric some twenty cham- 
€rs, with their attached studies, and an unknown number 
ofrooms in the attached hostels. Into this building we have 
to place the rector, some five Fellows, the two chaplains of 
the two churches, and the common servants—i.e. the Bible 
clerk, the cook, and the manciple. For the service of the 
Fellows we may add at least five student-servants, receiv- 
ing instruction, broken meats in the hall, and a bed in their 
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master’s room, in return for service. There were thus 
some eleven chambers in the new building, and all the 


>? 
rooms in the two hostels, to spare. These were let out to 


graduates, who were called ‘‘ commoners,’’ because they 
paid for their ‘‘ commons,’’ or daily rations, whereas the 
Fellows received them from the College funds. They, no 
doubt, had each their servitor to wait on them. We can 
thus make up a community of some twenty graduates, 
twenty undergraduates, and three common servants, living 
within the College walls and following the daily routine of 
chapel and hall. By College discipline its members were 
required to go outside its walls as little as possible. They 
had therefore to make the most of the vacant plots east 
and south of the quadrangle. In these they contrived to 
have, in early times, a cook’s garden for pot-herbs, bay- 
trees with seats under them, elaborate gravel walks, rose- 
beds, and arbours shaded with vines or woodbine. 

This peaceful Society was twice in danger of suppres- 
sion in Epwarp IV.’s reign. In 1462 Epwarp IV. thought 
of forfeiting it, because founded in the reign of ‘‘ the 
Usurper,’’ Henry VI. In 1474 a legal flaw was dis- 
cecvered in its new charter. To the 1474 crisis belongs the 
story of the vine and the second foundation. When in 
Oxford on his primary visitation Tuomas Roturruam, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was implored by a College preacher, 
enlarging on the text ‘‘ Behold and visit this vine,’’ to 
protect the endangered foundation. He did so right nobly, 
obtaining a new charter, largely increasing the revenues, 
building the south wing of the quadrangle (so adding nine 
chambers with their attached studies), and giving (1480) 
a definitive code of statutes. As now constituted the College 
was supposed to provide eight Fellowships for Lincoln 
diocese, four for York diocese, and one for Wells diocese, 
the rector to hold either a Lincoln or York place. A by- 
foundation, by Epwarp Darsy, Archdeacon of Stow, in 
1538, was intended to add three Fellowships with narrower 
preferences. But poverty overrode the provisions of the 
statutes, and from Henry VIII. to Victoria the College 
seldom exceeded the number of rector and ten to twelve 
Fellows. 

Undergraduates, destined to become the predominant 
element in College life, appeared, as has been seen, first as 
student-servants. The first official recognition of them 
came in 1568, when a benefaction by Mrs. Joan Traps 
provided maintenance for four ‘‘ scholars,’’ who, in return 
for education for their degree, should wait on the Fellows’ 
table. It was not till 1688, on the foundation of Dr. 
Tuomas Marsnatu, that any other effective provision was 
made for undergraduates. Lord Crrwz’s addition, 
begun 1717, of twelve exhibitions of 20]. each, was the - 
greatest thing which had been done for the College in its 
history. 

The Reformation settlement, arrived at under Exiza- 
BETH, was fatal to the intellectual life of the College as a 
society of Fellows. It retained every old restriction, of 
local qualification, of necessity of taking orders, of pro- 
ceeding to theological degrees, just when these became 
meaningless ; and it provided no outlet by which Fellows 
might be induced to quit College and take part in the larger 
life of the nation. Its redeeming feature was that it 
brought into College, in increasing numbers, under- 
graduates desiring tuition, at least wishful to take their 
degree. Hence it comes that before the end of Exiza- 
BETH’s reign we have an organised staff of College lecturers 
for the instruction of candidates in the subjects for B.A. 
and M.A., and for imparting the rudiments of religious 
knowledge and of Greek and Hebrew. The clearest state- 
ment as to the other set of educational officers, the College 
tutors, is found in 1639, when there are three tutors, 
having charge respectively of thirty-two, twenty-six, and 
thirteen pupils. Locality seems to have been studied in 
assigning pupils to a tutor, the Somersetshire Fellow being 
in charge of the West of England men, and a Yorkshire 
Fellow in charge of students from Yorkshire, Notts, and 
Derby. 

The seventeenth century brought a great accession of 
buildings. In 1609 the old Turl Street hostels were re- 
placed, chiefly at the charges of Sir Tuomas Roruernam, 
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an ex-Fellow, of founder’s kin, by the west wing of the 
inner quadrangle. Defaced towards the street by spurious 
battlements and tasteless gaping windows, this fabric 


retains on the east its simple charm of windows divided | 


by plain stone shafts, of domestic eaves, and visible dormer- 
windows. In 1629-30 the visitor of the College, JoHn 
WiuuiAms, Bishop of Lincoln, built the beautiful chapel, 
a striking example of Jacobean Gothic of the best type, 
with four bays of three-light windows of pleasing propor- 
tions and exquisite tracery. The glass, which shows 
twelve prophets in the north windows and twelve apostles 
in the south windows, with six types and the corresponding 
antitypes in the east window, is superb in design, colouring, 
and perspective. The cedar carving of the stalls, screen, 
and wainscot is of exceptional merit, and retains to this 
day much of its fragrance.’ While the chapel was being 
built the College made a great effort, and scraped together 
money enough to complete the new quadrangle by adding 
an eastern wing, a replica of the Sir THomas RorHERHAM 
wing opposite, providing nine chambers on a staircase and 
a half. The increment was, however, partly illusory. 
Pau Hoop, seventeenth rector, was the first married head, 
and required larger accommodation than his celibate pre- 
decessors. He therefore obtained a half-staircase from 
Archbishop Rorneruam’s 1474 buildings and a half-stair- 
case from these 1630 buildings. One of the Plates shows 
the rectorial corner of the inner quadrangle, with the 
annexation from RorHerHam cloaked by the BrxrneTon 
rebus, and the other annexation disguised by difference of 
windows. 

The University Commission of 1854 reduced Lincoln 
College to the uniform type of an Oxford College. The 
old local preferences for Fellowships and exhibitions were 
removed and the number of Fellowships reduced in order 
to increase the number and value of the scholarships. 

The College is greatly. hampered by the exiguity of its 
ancient site. Recent additions to the rector’s lodgings 
(1884, Messrs. Winxrnson & Moors, Oxford), the Grove 
(see Plate), and the new block (1906, Messrs. Reap & 
MacDonatp, Cork Street, W., see Plate), which Erevides 
senior and undergraduate libraries, an archive-room, and a 
lecture-room, have been found room for only by most 
skilful economy of space. 


. ALLWOODLEY GOLF CLUB. 

FIVHE Club-house is situated on the Harrogate Road, 
about six miles from Leeds, and on the high ground 
between Airedale and Wharfedale. This house was de- 
signed to accommodate about 150 gentlemen and eighty 
ladies. The plan is so arranged that the gentlemen and 
ladies have each a separate entrance hall, from which 
there is access to a common dining-room. There is a 
smoke-room for the gentlemen and a sitting-room for the 
ladies, each sex, of course, having its own dressing-room 
and lavatory accommodation and drying-room. There is 
also a committee room, caretaker’s quarters, consisting of 
kitchen, scullery, butler’s pantry and service lobby, and 
upstairs a sitting-room, three bedrooms and bath-room. 
In the basement is a larder, heating chamber and coal 
store. The building is planned with the side wings at an 
angle of 150° with the main front, so as to enclose the 
verandah and shelter it as much as possible from the 
wind. The building is erected of bricks, rough-cast ex- 
ternally, and covered with red tiles. It is of a plain, 
homely character, the effect being secured by grouping 
and skyline rather than by ornate detail. The Club-house 
is warmed by hot water, low pressure, from radiators. 
Experience shows that this is more suitable than placing 
the hot-water pipes under the floors; because, in the case 
of the locker-room, if the pipes are placed under the floors 
they are liable to cause the clubs to warp. by too high a 
temperature. The drying rooms are heated from the 
same apparatus, fresh air being admitted at the floor level 
immediately under the radiators, and extractors being 
placed in the ceiling. The building is lighted throughout 
by acetylene gas, the plant being housed in a small hut 
at the back. The lockers in the ‘diessing-room ‘are 
arranged in two tiers, the windows being kept up to a 
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height of 9 feet. This is a most suitable. method: of 
lighting a locker-room, there being no dark corners, and 
the whole of the wall space is thus available for lockers. 
The lockers themselves are 4 feet 6 inches high by 
14 inches wide, and 11 inches in width from back to front, 
A shelf about 8 inches deep is provided in each for balls, 
&c., and a hook on each door for coats. Holes are bored 
for ventilation, and a brass plate bearing member’s name 
screwed on. A seat is fixed continuing all round the 
room, with a shelf underneath for boots, so that eadh| 
pair of lockers is provided with a boot-rack directly 
beneath them. The cost of this building, exclusive of 
furniture, was 2,077]. complete. The architect was Mr. 
AuBert E. Krirx, A.R.1.B.A. | 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL AT SALT RIVER, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 
HIS design was selected in an open competition for 
Cape Town architects in 1907, and the foundation- 
stone was laid by the Chairman of the School Board on 
September 16, 1908. The buildings were to be designed 
to accommodate 800 children—560 boys and girls and 
940 infants—and the cost was limited to 10,000]. In 
order to ensure greater quiet for the elder scholars, the 
infants’ department has been placed in a one-storey| 
building at the back of the two-storeyed main building. 
Sixteen class-rooms are provided, each furnished with 
left-hand light except the ** babies’ "’ room; two teachers” 
rooms, with lavatory accommodation and the requisite 
cloak-rooms and store-rooms. One of the boys’ class- 
rooms on the ground floor is used temporarily as a wood: 
work room, pending the erection at a later date of work- 
shop, gymnasium, and cookery-rooms: Latrines and 
covered playsheds with drinking fountains are placed im 
the playgrounds. The climate of Cape Town is 80 
equable and mild that it was not considered necessary to 
provide fireplaces in the class-rooms. The walls are 
built of locally made bricks, pointed both internally and 
externally, and have high brown glazed brick dadoes. 
The floors are of concrete reinforced with the Kahn bars, 
and are laid with wood blocks, the ceilings being plastered 
and whitened. The roofs are covered with English 
Broseley tiles. Fire-resisting materials have been used 
wherever possible, and precautions against panic haye 
been adopted. The ventilation has been carefully studied, 
and has proved very efficient; any apparatus requinmg 
constant or periodic atterftion has been eliminated as far 
as possible. The cost works out at 111. 10s. per scholar, 
which compares very favourably with buildings of a 
similar class erected in England. The architects were} 
Mr.: W. BR. Jacaarp, A.R.I.B.A:, of New Bar eb, 
London, and Mr. N. T. Cow1n,-P:A:S:1., of Cape Tow | 
and Pretoria, South Africa; the contractors were Messrs. 
Eppy Bros., of Cape Town; and the clerk of works was 
Mr. F. CG. Mitts, of Cape Town. The buildings were 
formally opened for use in March 1909. a 
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Messrs. Parry & Brpper, civil engineers, Westminster, 
have prepared a scheme for the construction of a light rail- 
way, twenty-seven miles in length between Buckley and Rhyl. 
The scheme, which is estimated to cost 360,0007., is under the 
consideration of the Flintshire County Council. | 

Mr. A. Vernon Rows, architect, Worcester, has been 
successful in a competition organised by the Worcestershire 
Education Committee for a new school to be erected at Stout- 
bridge. The plans provide for a school of 508 places, with 
facilities for future extension by 220 places if required.. The 
cost is estimated at 81. 15s. per school place. 

Tue famous ancient windows in Malvern Priory Chureh 
have been inspected by glass experts, and their report states 
that the three in St. Anne’s chapel and the three in the 
south clerestory of the choir “‘ are in so bad a condition that 
it would be incurring the greatest risk to allow them to face 
another winter in their present state. There is practically 
nothing left to keep the glass in its place. Any severe gale 
would almost certainly lead to a catastrophe.’ The re- 
leading of these windows is estimated to cost 400]. It will 
take some six months to complete. As the result of an appeal 
by the vicar about 430/. has been promised towards the cost, 
and the work has been commenced. 
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RCHITECTURAL GLEANINGS FROM SOME 
~ NINETEENTH GENTURY LETTERS. 
(Concluded.) 


HATEVER information Mr. Ballantine, as the intimate 

friend of David Roberts, was able to give his lordship 
came the fine gold of the eloquent speech recorded in Mr. 
allantine’s ‘‘ Life of Roberts,’’ where also may be found 
‘oberts’s reply. 


ot . ‘ 
| DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS—“ SCOTLAND.” 
From Original Sketch by Davin Rozerts, R.A. 

Lord Cockburn will be remembered as an eminent Scottish 
ge and a great conservator of the peculiar beauty of the 
ty of Edinburgh. ey, ais 
| In a letter to Hay of January 19, 1846, Roberts has some 
'y valuable remarks on Hay’s book entitled ‘“‘ Form and 


| a. (o! 


Colour.’’ ‘It has often occurred to me, although I never 
before mentioned it, that it would greatly tend to simplify 
it to the general reader, who, judging by myself, am by no 
means so conversant with the laws that regulate harmony 
of colour; that, in addition to the diagrams in which the 
various gradations of colour are combined, if you would 
illustrate it still further by giving us something of nature’s 
own combinations, such as we see in the endless variety of 
flowers, insects, and the gorgeous plumage of the feathered 
race. This, I feel, would bring it home at once 
to hundreds who are scared and bewildered in 
first glancing at it in its present beautiful, 
although, I fear, too learned form. Even in 
form I think you might carry it further. See 
the exquisite forms to be found in flowers as well 
as plants. Take one alone, the fuschia, in which 
it is difficult to decide in which it most excels, 
form or colour or both combined. These are 
familiar to our eye. We love to dwell upon 
them, without knowing why ; a charm steals over 
our senses as we behold them. Simplify the 
principle by which they are combined so as to 
make it practicable to be imitated, and you 
confer a boon upon mankind. Much, I am 
‘aware, must depend upon the education of the 
eye: it must become familiar with what is 
beautiful in nature to create what is called 
taste. In the East, for instance, where nature 
assumes a gayer form and people wear gay 
coloured garments, the exquisite taste shown in 
the combination and arrangement has often 
made me wonder; and that this extends to all 
classes is proved by the beautiful harmony per- 
vading small Turkey carpets, which are weaved 
by the Arab women of Asia Minor, after no 
pattern but what their own taste directs. Here 
you never see two alike, and in combination of 
colour at least, far surpassing anything of the 
kind we have. If you bring it down to the level 
capacity of such as myself by comparing or con- 
trasting with these objects in nature with which 
we are familiar, for one reader now you will have 
twenty.”’ 

Mr. Dyce, R.A., writing on the same subject 
to Mr. Hay, April 21, 1845, says ‘‘ that he had 
been attending to the scientific principles of 
ornamental form, and had found that curvi- 
linear forms which we reckon beautiful have for 
their basis—are, in fact—an approximation to 
scientific forms, such as the circle, ellipse, para- 
bola, hyperbola, cycloid, &e. Curvilinear form 
is the result of motion, and so, if we could tell 
the power operating towards such motion, we 
could determine the curve produced. <A stone 
thrown, for example, produces in the air a line 
of beauty of the same description as those lines 
which occur so frequently in Grecian ornament, 
and which are to be found in the great majority 
of plants and flowers, and possibly are produced 
by the operation of gravity, combined with the 
various degrees and directions of the force of 
vegetation. I am speaking more of the general 
and Jeading lines of the leaves or branches of 
flowers as correspond with the stem or centre 
line. 

The absolute form of a leaf or flower appears 
always to have some regular and geometrical 
basis. Some flowers, for instance, are ob- 
viously in one view of them pentagonal, others 
triangular; but although the motive force of 
vegetation may seem of itself to turn towards 
the complete development of such forms, they 
never are fully developed, but are changed either 
by attractions of some kind or irregularities in 
the strength of the vegetative force. The conse- 
quence of this, however, is the production of 
more graceful forms than it may be supposed 
would otherwise. be evolved. For example, a 
bay leaf, if spread out flat, is of a form that is 
uninteresting and monotonous, both sides of the 
leaf corresponding. But it never is seen so. 
The twist it (and all leaves) have gives it the 
principle of varied and contrasted outline which is so fully 
exemplified in the human figure—that is to say, the swelling 
on one side is not opposite the swelling on the other, 
and the line assumes the hyperbolic or parabolic character.”’ 

He further writes, on September 4, 1845:—‘‘ My notion 
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is that anything must be one-sided which refers natural 
beauty to any one kind of line. There is no doubt that 
elliptic curves are largely employed throughout nature, but 
not, I think, where you see them. So far as my observation 
goes, the curves which, like the circle, return into themselves 
occur chiefly in inanimate forms and in the details of 
animate ones, the general form of the latter appearing to 
be universally made by lines identical with, or 
approximating to, the hyperbola, parabola, &c.”’ 

J. D. Harding, a great master of the pencil, 
a good colourist, and also a delightful corre- 
spondent, writes to Hay in November 1845 in 
opposition to his theory about the ellipse :— 
** You will find I am right in my assertion that 
all organic forms in their perfect condition have 
the ovoid curve.’? Hay considered that they 
were combinations of the ellipse. 

Roberts, in a letter of November 1849, refer- 
ring to ah ingenious theory advanced by Lord 
Albert Denison in a work entitled ‘‘ Wanderings 
in Search of Health,’’ which was that the pre- 
sence of curvatures in the Parthenon at Athens 
makes it seem larger than reality, while the 
absence of them in the neighbouring Temple of 
Jupiter causes it to appear smaller, remarks :— 
*“T do not profess to comprehend the latter part 
of it, as I am inclined to think that the superior 
magnitude of the Temple of the Parthenon may 
arise from its altitude, as also of its being sur- 
rounded by smaller edifices, which will naturally 
give it more consequence ; whilst that of Jupiter 
stands on an open plain, with no other to con- 
trast it with.” 

Roberts asks Hay, ‘in a letter of July 1, 
1850 :—‘‘ Will you let one of your boys sketch 
me the dome of St. George’s, Charlotte Square, 
correctly ; St. Andrew’s steeple, and the West 
Kirk ditto, and your friend Burn’s tower of the 
chapel adjoining?’”’ (St. John’s Episcopal 
Church). This information was needed for a 
view of Edinburgh which he was painting, as 
seen from the Castle, and is referred to in a 
letter to Hay as far back as May 26, 1847. “I 
quite agree with your friend Playfair that the 
seeing the Royal Institution from the Castle is 
a great drawback, but by no means so much as 
he may expect. It forms a very prominent 
feature in my picture, and has been immensely 
admired by the architects and people of taste 
here. I have some thought of painting a com- 
panion picture to this—the view from the Calton 
Hill, in which his beautiful monument to 
Dugald Stewart will form the most prominent 
feature in the foreground ; and only fear with my 
best intention I will fall far short of the exquisite 
beauty and proportion of the original, for what 
is beautiful in architecture has the advantage 
over the sister art of painting. Every few yards 
forms a new picture; and in the very remarkable 
position in which this is placed it is to be seen 
to much greater advantage than if placed on a 
level.”’ 

This second view of Edinburgh he was en- 
gaged upon for Robert Napier, of Shandon, as 
we learn from a letter to Hay dated November 2, 
1857, in which he says :—‘‘ Again I am painting 
a picture, rather large, for Robert Napier,. of 
Shandon, from the Calton Hill; but as the 
studies were made before>the erections‘ on* the 
Mound—I mean the Royal Academy buildings 
(of which the Prince Consort laid the founda- 
tion-stone in 1851)—I want one or two 
memoranda, As it is, will you get one of your 
clever ‘callants’ to make it for me at the top 
of the steps, near to the Nelson monument, the 
hill road that leads by the base of the rocks on 
which it stands? If he will give me the outline 
of it, as seen from this point, as much as comes 
within the compass of a letter, you will greatly 
oblige me. He had better take in the Scott 
monument and the Institution, so that I may judge of 
the relative proportions beside them.’’ He encloses a 
rough sketch of the Scott monument and Royal Institution 
to show what he wants, and adds :—‘‘ You will have heard 
of my presentation to the Academy of my large picture 
of Rome.’’ The view was taken from the balcony of the 
hotel in Rome where he was staying on his visit. 


In 1850 he is busy on a drawing of Donaldson’s Hospit 
for Mr. Playfair, the architect, and writes on June | 
asking Hay if he can oblige him with some detailed inform 
tion about the building, enclosing some rough sketches 
show what he means. 

On September 2 of the same year he remarks :—‘‘T a 
right glad for Mr. Playfair that the Queen went to see } 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS—“ ST. GILES.” 
From Original Sketch by Davip Rosrrts, R.A. 


noblest work [Donaldson’s Hospital, presumably]. T® 
must. be gratifying to him; and one only wonders t 
something else did not follow ’’—knighthood, probably. | 

‘Referring to his picture of the Hospital in a letter 


warded to Playfair about the end of this week. I h® 
treated it artistically, so that, leaving out of the quest” 
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e Hospital as a view of ‘ Auld Reekie’ from the water 
f Leith, it will have a value. I have painted upon it 


ith a happy, dreamy recollection of early days of the 
urnside, the Cauldrons, and the Herioter’s Pool.’’ The 
ieture is now in the board-room of Donaldson’s Hospital. 

In a letter of April 13, 1852, to Hay, he says he has 
an unbounded commission from the Queen—the opening 
f the Crystal Palace—in contemplation with which I have 


Mediates: 


DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS—“ ST, ANDREW.” 
From Original Sketch by Davip Roperts, R.A. 
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lad more than one interview—a lon g one at Windsor Castle, 
nother at Osborne, when I was received with I may say a 
miendly, as well as a princely, welcome.’’ The picture was 
‘ished in 1853. 

© took great interest in the discussion concerning the 
“erection of Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, which had 
jeen removed to make way for the North British Railway, 
Me stones of which lay for a long time on the south slope 


r 


of the Calton Hill. It had been an unfinished building of 
naa transepts, and crossing in the Scottish Flamboyant 
style. 

It was difficult to find a suitable site for the re-erection, 
one party wishing the removal of Burn’s monument, which 
stands on the south-east spur of the Calton Hill, placing 
the chapel on the site; but an influential meeting convened 
in protest prevented this from being done. 

Roberts, in a letter to Ballantine on August 18, 
1855, further referring to the site question, re- 
marks :—‘‘ I think the more it is discussed it will 
be found that the site upon the hill is the most 
desirable, notwithstanding his lordship’s regret [the 
Lord Proyost] that the site not being within the 
parish is a disadvantage. Now one says naturally 
to himself, Where is the parish? The grand ter- 
minus of the two railways seems to have swept the 
principal portion of it—the High and Low Calton 
—away ; or, if any portion is left, one wonders what 
they have been doing without it for the last eight or 
ten years.’ 

David Bryce, the architect, having at length 
been entrusted with the erection of the church, is, 
according to a letter of Roberts to Ballantine of 
April 28, 1856, to place it as its final destination in 
‘“‘ front of [Professor] Playfair’s monument, instead 
of the east side of the hill.”’ 

It was eventually erected on the opposite side of 
the valley. 

It appears from a letter dated July 8, 1857, 
written to Hay, that Roberts was nominated one of 
the seven members of the commission appointed to 
collaborate with the Board of Works in choosing 
designs submitted in competition for the War and 
Foreign Offices ; Sir Benjamin Hall, the First Com- 
missioner, remarking that ‘‘ when I submitted it to 
a certain high personage, on reading over the list 
and coming to your name, his exclamation was, 
‘That is excellent! You must have Roberts.’ ’”’ 

Five of the commissioners were Lord Stanhope, 
Stirling of Keir, David Roberts, Isambard Brunel, 
and William Burn. 

Neither of the first premiated designs were 
carried out. The Foreign Office was assigned to Sir 
Gilbert Scott, who, under pressure from Lord 
Palmerston, Prime Minister at that time, was 
obliged to change the very fine Gothic design which 
he had submitted into Classic of the Renaissance 
period. 

Hay writes congratulating Roberts on this 
appointment in a letter of May 12, 1857, in these 
words :—‘‘ You have been most judiciously chosen 
one of the judges for the designs of the public offices, 
and I cannot help congratulating you on your 
having received so great an honour. Our friend 
(Ballantine) is quite pleased that he called upon 
you lately with a mutual friend, Mr. Rochead, and 
acquainted you that his motto was ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ 
a fact he could not have made you acquainted with 
now, agreeably to the etiquette of such matters ; not 
that he thinks that in any way it would have had the 
effect of warping your judgment, but might touch 
the chord of nationality in your truly Scottish 
heart to the extent of placing the merits of his 
friend’s attempt in full light and making its faults 
sink into shade. Mr. R. has a friend in Court, 
being a pupil of Mr. Burn.”’ 

These naive statements there can be no harm in 
repeating, since the parties concerned have long 
passed away. Mr. Rochead was a Glasgow archi- 
tect of considerable standing in his day, and re- 
ceived a premium for his design, which was in the 
Classic style. 

With a few words from other correspondents to 
Mr. Hay on his theories we may conclude. 

Scott Russell, the builder of the Great Eastern 
and designer of the 1872 Vienna Exhibition, writes, 
September 1846, deprecating the special reference 
to himself which Hay proposed to make in his volume on 
‘“ Beauty,’’ but not objecting to an allusion to him as the 
author of the theory which resolves beauty of form into the 
three elements of ‘‘ unity, symmetry and continuity,’ and 
the various subordinate divisions which these imply. 

There is a letter from Noel Paton of March 4, 1851, 
written from Wooer’s Alley, Dunfermline, in which we find 
the remark :—‘‘ The deepest reflection without some philo- 
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CONCRETE BUNGALOW, CALIFORNIA. 


sophical basis will no more enable the artist, whatever be 
the amount of his genius, to achieve a faultless design than 
will the profound meditations of a lifetime enable the 
astronomer to ascertain the magnitude and define the 
distances of the heavenly bodies unassisted by mathematical 
deductions’’ ; while James Addington Symonds, one of the 
leading physicians in. Bristol at that time, the author of 
a work on ‘‘ Beauty’’ and afterwards of the work entitled 
‘““The Renaissance in Italy,’’ propounds the interesting 
theory in a letter of April 12, 1857, that ‘‘ One of the causes 
of the pleasure we derive from looking at forms which can 
be analysed into harmonic angles, I believe to be derived 
from the muscular sense, and that the eye, in surveying 
beautiful forms, executed an, unconsciously to us, series of 
rhythmical movements which give the same kind of pleasure 
as that which is felt in marching to time or dancing— 
without, as in the latter case, our being aware of the cause 
of our satisfaction; in short, I would say that the eyes, 
in traversing the harmonic proportions of a beautiful object, 
are unconsciously dancing to a visual music.”’ 

Dr. Symonds was on terms of intimate friendship with 
Mr. W. FE. Gladstone, from whom he had the following 
observations on the occasion of presenting him with a copy 
of his work on ‘‘ Beauty ’’:—‘‘I have always been a great 
believer in the substantiveness of beauty, and have thought 


the counter-argument from variations in the estimate of | 
both of no more weight than the argument which might 
used against the reality of pleasure from similar services’ 
and then, referring to the architectural aspect, he write 
“Tt has occurred to me to suggest to you whether it wot: 
not be expedient to make trials of the theory by negati’ 
instances, such as Lord Westminster’s great bad pal’ 
[since rebuilt by Alfred Waterhouse] at Eaton, the n’ 
London Bridge with its very flat arches and a slight cul? 
in the roadway, which might be compared with some of 1? 
old sharp-arch bridges still remaining, and one or two oft! 
churches built before the architectural revival.”’ 

It may not be generally known that the Royal Muser: 
of Science and Art building in Edinburgh was designed ! 
the basis of Mr. Hay’s theories of form, and this we lea! 
from a correspondence between him and Colonel Moa 
R.E., who had control of the erection. Colonel Moody wri> 
Hay on January 12, 1857, asking if he could draw a musi | 
scale corresponding exactly with the scale of ang: 
enumerated in his book of 1851 on the ‘‘ Geometric Beat’ 
ot the Human Figure,’’ and a musical score correspondi! 
only with the more elementary angles in his last bo, 
“Science of Beauty.’ These, he said, would “ materia/ 
assist a certain high personage [presumably the Queen ! 
Prince Albert] in seizing promptly and clearly your alae t 
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a of the old Greek application of harmony to architecture.”’ 
Je would like to take this up with him to London. 

He had written on January 15 desiring to show Mr. Hay 
the sketch diagrams ‘‘of my new building, showing the 
jarmonious angles of which each parallelogram is com- 
yosed,’’ and is anxious to ask his advice. He wrote on 
february 135, stating that he had shown the design to the 
)ueen at Windsor and would tell Mr. Hay what was said 
+ the interview. 

So that the building as we now see it was designed on 
system of angles, approved by the Queen and by the Prince 
Jonsort, who, as an able musician, would naturally 
_ppreciate the musical analogy. 


N CONCRETE BUNGALOW IN CALIFORNIA. 


YONCRETE construction has been well tried in America 
J for all classes of commercial-buildings, and there is now 
general demand for this method in the building of homes. 
)f recent construction is a bungalow that we illustrate in a 
asi-Japanese style; it is inexpensive in detail and yet 
fiective, simplicity being its greatest charm, the Japanese 
oof giving the building a novel appearance without in- 
reasing the cost. 

The living-room, dining-room, den, hall, and kitchen are 
tranged on the ground floor, while the seemingly small first 
torey contains three roomy bedrooms and a spacious hall. 
the fireplace in the den and the beamed ceiling of the living- 
oom mark the bungalow style of interior treatment. The 
wo rooms mentioned are really one great room, being 
eparated only by the partition bookcases. 

The covered porch flanked by terraces and the tilted eaves 
jive character to the exterior. The house is designed for a 
lot at least 60 feet wide, and is better adapted to a 75 feet 
lot. This design has been carried out in California, where 
he owner built his home for $4,200, using concrete block for 
he exterior walls, finished with stucco. The interior plaster 
vas applied directly on the block walls. No basement was 
wovided. The interior partitions and floors were wooden, 
md Oregon pine, costing about as much as Georgia pine, 
ras used for finish. In the middle West this house could 
e built for $5,000 at the most, carrying the walls down to 
he bottom of the basement, finishing the basement with 
onerete floors, and installing a hot-air furnace. The plans 
ire adapted to the use of concrete, plaster on metal lath, 
‘onerete block, or brick. 

The concrete residence illustrated was 


srown Bros., architects, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
| 
| 


designed by 


\ STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
| FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS.* 


By N. Cuirrorp Ricxrr, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Iilinois. 


(Continued from last week.) 


‘= cast-iron plates were bevelled on top from the hub to a 
\ uniform thickness of 2 inch at the edges, the bottom being a 
lane surface. They were cast and tested in sets of threes of 
achform. The square plates (fig. 9) were 2,9, inches thick beneath 
he hub ; the octagonal plates (fig. 10) were 21 inches ; while the 
ireular plates (fig. 11) were 27’; inches. All cast-iron plates were 
‘sted to fracture, which occurred with the load indicated in 
be figures for each plate. Plates 41, B1 and C1 were tested 
a the cushion of folded blankets, &c. (fig. 7), which crushed and 
istributed the pressure unequally, the plate thus failing under 
smaller load. The other plates were tested on the wooden 
ashion (fig. 8). 
_ From the results of these tests, Mr. Dick deduced the fol- 
Neale conclusions for cast-iron plates :— 
- The (preceding) formulas for the design of cast-iron 
lates may be used with safety. 
,_. 2 A greater fibre stress than that permitted by the 
“eago ordinance could be used with safety. 
_ “3. Cast iron is better adapted for base plates than steel, as 
‘ives a uniform distribution of the load over the bearing area 
ta greater range of loading. 
“4. Cast iron will not deteriorate as rapidly as steel when in 
| damp place, and for this reason cast iron should be preferred.” 


| * Froma public 


Lie ation by the University of Illinois Engineering 
periment Station ‘ : Z 3 


. 
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Mr. Dick likewise notes that the fracture lines pass through 
the centre of each plate;and are not tangent to the hub, . as 
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At. Folded Cushion | 


A2. Wood Cushion. 
155000/hs. 


Breaking Load 268000/b3. 
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A3. Wood Cushion. 
2/3 500 (bs. 
Fig. 9. 
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C1 Folded Cushion 


C2. Wood Cushion 
67000!b3. '2/ 000/bs. 
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C3. Wood Cushion. 
117500 (bs. 


FIG. 10. 
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1. Folded Cushion Bz2 Wood Cushion 
= 13 9000 (bs. 275000 (bp). 
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B3 Wood Cushion 
275 5001L5. 


Fig, 11. 
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assumed by the preceding formulas. He also suggests that 
assuming the fracture line through the centre of each plate, the 
resultant moment of the pressures about this line may be found 
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FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR RATHAUS, MAHRISCH-SCHONBERG.—Herren Kart Bapstisser & Epuarp THums, Architect 


and equated to the resistance moment of the fracture section. 
But since this procedure would render the formulas much more 
complex and increase the labour of designing a plate, the extra 
abour would not be repaid, being unnecessary for safety. 

The direction of the fracture line in the plates tested was 
sometimes changed by the influence of side cracks, probably 
due to slight irregularities in the distribution of the pressure, or 
perhaps to slight flaws in the castings. 


VI.—New FoRMULAS. 


The new formulas proposed are based on the following 
principles, the result of a theoretical investigation and of the 
nature of the failures of the plates. 

1. The line of fracture is a shorter diameter of the plate. 

2. The breaking moment about this line is greater than that 
about a line tangent to the column or hub. 

3. The weight of a base plate is very small in proportion to 


the load transmitted by it, and it may safely be neglected 
the formulas. 

4. The pressures at the top and the bottom of the plate a 
then equal and act in opposed directions with unequal lev 
arms. 

5. Their moments about the fracture line being necessar 
unequal, their resultant maximum safe moment is equal to t 
maximum safe resisting moment of the fracture section of t 
plate. 

(To be continued.) 


| 

Tur Hexham Rural District Council have asked Mess 

D. Balfour & Son, of London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, — 

report on a scheme of main sewerage and sewage disposal ; 

Riding Mill and Broomshaugh, including the houses m t 
higher part of the parish. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART. 


| HERE are now to be seen in London two exhibitions which 

will please the adept and, perhaps, bewilder the tyro in 
photography. The first is at the gallery of the Royal Society 
>f Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall East, where the Royal 
Photographic Society have arranged their fifty-fifth annual 
exhibition. The other is at the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society and is the work of the London Salon of Photography. 

It is unfortunate that the New Gallery is no longer avail- 
able for exhibitions; and the Royal Photographic Society 
deserve sympathy at having to leave Regent Street for Pall 
Mall East. Their present show is in consequence smaller 
than usual, for the organisers have upheld a most laudable 
letermination not to overcrowd the walls or to encumber the 
floor space with screens. Indeed, the restraint and skill 
manifested in the arrangement of the photographs is a matter 
on which there cannot be anything but unanimous praise. 
There may not be the same unanimity concerning the merits 
‘of some of the exhibits, which are far from being faithful 
delineations of the object represented. It was only natural 
that photographers should quickly tire of producing a mere 
likeness of an object whether animate or inanimate, and should 
desire to emphasise the personal equation. And this has now 
been carried to such a pitch that one is inclined to wonder 
what has become of the negative. For instance, although 
No. 58 is called ‘‘ Bizerta—Evening,’’ it might stand for any 
place that has a sheet of water fringed by an indistinguishable 
black mass of buildings with the sloping masts of a couple of 
vessels ‘breaking the skyline. No. 46 shows ‘‘ Lambeth 
Bridge ”’ in such a way that it might easily be taken for a 
drawing by Mr. Muirhead Bone. No doubt these are the 
perfection of work in bromoil and ozobrone respectively and 
they may be both most excellent, but yet they scarcely seem 
photographs in the old-fashioned acceptance of the term. 
Por skilful manipulation and high esthetic feeling in selec- 
tion and arrangement the show is remarkable. These 
qualities are evident in the portrait studies no less than in 
the landscapes or street scenes. The present tendency is away 
from mere architectural photography, which must necessarily 
seem somewhat mechanical and unimaginative. Nevertheless, 
carbon prints like ‘‘ The Norman Crypt ”’ (57) are a delight 
tothe eye. Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., has produced 
in No, 117—“* At Leyden ’’—a work which is considered one 
of the successes of the exhibition, though this is not due to 
any skill in the architectural handling. He also contributes 
“ The Bronze Horses of St. Mark’s ’’ (143). A most pleasing 
picture is ‘‘ A Side Canal, Venice ’’ (28), by Mrs. A. Ralli, 
which is infused with a stirring play of light, shade, and 
atmosphere. There are very many others among the two 
hundred odd prints in the principal gallery which arouse 
admiration. It should be mentioned that the show closes on 
September 16. 

The exhibition at the Fine Art Galleries in New Bond 
Street is essentially international. The catalogue says :— 
“The object of Londen Salon of Photography is to confine its 
exhibits to those pictures in which individual artistic aim and 
feeling have found their expression by means of the camera.” 
The collection is smaller than the one mentioned above, but 
it follows the same lines, and may be regarded as an equal 
Success. The prices given in the catalogue range from fifteen 


ate to twenty-five pounds, both being inclusive of the 
rame, 


_ [The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] : 


| The Berlin Town Planning Exhibition. 


_ Srr,—I read your article on the Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion in Berlin with great interest, and am pleased that a 
Step has been taken in this direction by Mr. John Burns’s 
Bill for the improvement of our towns, and in holding a 
conference; but why not also an exhibition in London on 
the Berlin lines, as, of all countries, England has the most 
‘to learn from others in this respect? I am not referring to 
Miniature villages or a garden city for the few, like Port 
Sunlight, Bournville, &c., but the replanning and modelling 
of our large towns. After an extended tour of many towns 
jin Germany, to come home to the squat, miserable and mean- 
. < streets over here is most disappointing. I see abroad 


ia} 


cities and buildings being built and laid out on palatial 
lines—broad main thoroughfares, giving a dignity and effect, 
with boulevards, and trees in the centre; everywhere, in 
fact, a rus in urbe, noble piles of flats springing up, and 
economy in space by going upwards and skywards, and 
utilising to the full the ground, which is laid out on broad 
lines, in a stretch of gardens for the benefit of all, thus a 
benefit and economy to the whole nation, instead of two or 
three-storey buildings like dolls’ houses in narrow streets 
and cramped sidewalks. I cannot but think that if our 
architects copied this modern flat style of building, suitable 
for all classes, with the recesses, alcoves, or loggias intro- 
duced for gardens or breathing spaces in the buildings, they 
would become popular, the land saved being laid out in 
attractive form. 

How is it also that in our buildings the ugly roofs are 
such a prominent feature and are not more hidden, instead 
of showing a dull skyline of dead drab slate? or, if visible, 
a relief in colour in this respect could be found in a less 
sombre tile. In Dresden such colours as green, red, blue and 
yellow tiling were used in the new quarters like the Nurem- 
berger Strasse. 

One sees here so many buildings with no architectural 
features—bricks and mortar, with holes for windows. 

I suggest, too, that there is a meanness or smallness about 
the architecture, instead of a breadth; the windows are 
small, mostly of the same type, the French window giving 
a much better effect than our sash up-and-down window. An 
exhibition with German models and inviting suggestions for 
London and Greater London, some of which need not be 
extravagant, would also be of benefit to provincial towns, so 
that we are not behind in the race while other countries are 
moving in this direction. In other words, why not make 
better use of the land at disposal by going upwards? In 
our towns we may show a beautiful building in itself, but 
cannot show much beyond. 

In conclusion, I must say that the white houses, either 
of imitation stone or stucco effect, appear to me to be more 
artistic than our xed brick for town buildings, and do not 
see why there should be so much prejudice against stucco, 
considering the greater scope in decoration it gives.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, 

Nottingham: September 3, 1910. F. C. Care. 

[We understand that the Congress that is being organised 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects for October next 
will have for one of its features an exhibition such as our 
correspondent suggests, in which many of the exhibits shown 
at Berlin will be included.—Ep. | 


Town Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, 1911. 


Srr,—I should be obliged if you would permit me the 


courtesy of your columns to remind intending competitors 


that, although the last date for receiving designs in Classes I. 
and II. is October 31, it will greatly assist the judges if a 
fair proportion of designs are sent in for consideration before 
that date. 

The entries at present received fully justify the hope that 
Mr. Raphael’s generosity will result in a most interesting 
and valuable exposition of modern cottage architecture, which 
should exercise a far-reaching influence on suburb building 
near London. 

It has been arranged to publish a fully illustrated quarto 
volume, describing the houses and cottages erected with plans 
and drawings, and competitors are asked to furnish perspec- 
tive drawings and short descriptions of their work, with the 
names and addresses of the architects and builders, as soon 
after October 51 as possible in order to facilitate the pre- 
paration of this work.—Your obedient servant, 

M. Bunney, Hon. Secretary. 
September 6, 1910. 


A Further Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 


S1r,—I should like to join in the interesting correspond- 
ence on a subject revived by ‘‘L,’’ and referring to wasted 
labour in competitions ; I might have written sooner had I 
not been busily engaged on work, which, though not putting 
many shekels in my pocket, has at least the merit denied to 
competitions, of not abstracting many shekels from the 
pocket. 

This perennially ventilated plaint seems never to advance 
any stage towards amelioration. And as long as there are 
generous-minded architects ready to subject themselves 
voluntarily to a period of hard labour plus a heavy fine, it 
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is hopeless to expect any improvement. Reform is never in 
advance of serious demand. Amelioration can only be effected 
by a strike on the part of all capable men, known and un- 
known. 

This I will cheerfully concede to ‘‘An Unlucky Com- 
petiter,’’ namely, that by means of the system in vogue, un- 
known men of genius (or merely of capacity) have received 
chances that in some very few cases have proved to be the 
tide in their affairs ; and were merely sketches required pre- 
liminarily, many front rank men might compete, who do 
not care to waste valuable time in elaboration. But for the 
sake of the trifling percentage of fortune-finders, is it justifi- 
able, in the economy of life, to permit such a huge monument 
of wasted labour to be erected? ‘‘ Unlucky Competitor ’’. is 
certainly generous in his views, but I wish I could have a 
chat with him; I would soon convince him that in competi- 
tions, luck or ‘‘ unluck’’ has no place, for every assessor, as 
we know, decides absolutely on the indisputable merits of 
the schemes, and consequently the best always wins, so that 
T must commend your correspondent’s generosity at the ex- 
pense of his capacity. 

“T,”? and ‘‘M’’ are wrong, however, in limiting the 
requirements to sketch plans. I grant that the plan is para- 
mount, but the elevations are not to be neglected or relegated ; 
they should form an integral part of the scheme. Let the 
assessor therefore decide on the best plans and the best eleva- 
tions submitted, which the proposed expenditure will 
justify—even should they be by different hands. I can con- 
ceive here a storm of protest arising, but allow me to enlarge 
on my views. If A submits, as an easy first, the best plan, 
and at the same time submits an impossible ‘‘ design’ (I have 
particularly in mind an important metropolitan competition 
of not long ago) then the assessor should select from amongst 
the other schemes the best and most suitable ‘‘design,’’? and 
A and B should be appointed joint architects. 

Let me go a stage further and suppose (as 1s possible) that 
no submitted elevations are good enough. Then, in approving 
the plans it should be open to the assessor to advise a fresh 
competition for ‘‘ designs ’’ based on the selected plans. 

Again, I can fancy a protest—‘‘ Who is to judge the judge 
in a matter of design?’’ I grant a certain justice to this 
query. And yet, given a wholly competent assessor and you 
are given one competent to decide on the merits of a design 
qua design. I say nothing as to style—that is another matter. 
These sketch plans and elevations should, however, be not 
too sketchy to be accurate and honest. And no perspectives, 
sir, no perspectives. They are the cause of more petty crimes 
amongst architects than all the ‘‘ commissions ’’ of which we 
do and do not hear. 

Apologising for such a protracted letter, and enclosing my 
name, but not for publication.—Yours obediently, 

TREADMILL. 


Retford House, North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 


Srr,—This is one of a few very old houses in a terrace, 
built between 1713-20 on a 200 years lease, which will soon 
expire ; date is over the arch of the house ; they were once 
known as Church Buildings. The architecture is attributed 
to Wren. This house was once occupied by Granville Sharp 
(Slavery Abolitionist) ; a tablet to his memory is in the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey. Then it served the purpose 
of a school, and it is stated that Lord Macaulay (the 
historian), the second Lord Teignmouth, Samuel Wilberforce, 
and other children of the Clapham sect were here educated. 
There is a fireplace in the entrance hall here. The house on 
the left of this once formed a part. ‘‘Old Clapham,’’ by 
J. W. Grover, and ‘‘A Sect that Moved the World,’’ by 
Telford, give illustrations and an account, both books being 
in the public library, North Side. 


September 2, 1910. CY: 


Architects and Heating. 


Srr,—We note in your issue of the 2nd inst. a letter headed 
‘‘ Architects and Heating ’’ which refers to Domestic Engin- 
eering in a way that is likely to do us injury among our many 
architect subscribers. Your correspondent quotes, fairly 
enough, from a letter which appeared in our August number, 
but when he says that the letter was called forth by a series 
of articles the purpose of which was to show that the architect 
hinders up-to-date heating, he does us an injustice which we 
feel sure you will at once put right. 

The articles in question are a series of interviews with 
leading heating.engineers and the views expressed are theirs. 
As in the case of the letter complained of, we are not respon- 
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sible for the views expressed. Our view is given in the leading 
article, in which we express sympathy with the architects in 
an increasingly difficult position. 

We trust that you will give our disclaimer the same 
publicity which you afforded the letter of which we complain, 
—Yours faithfully, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. [Spr. 9, 1910. 


Epitor, Domestic Engineering. 
September 5, 1910. 


Messrs. Hobbs & Co.’s Safes. 

Srr,—In view of the widespread interest shown by the 
public in the details of the recent burglary at the premises 
of Messrs. Wright & Hodgkiss, of Birmingham, we have no 
doubt that you will be willing to allow us as makers of the 
safe-door in question to state briefly some of the salient 
points in connection with the attack made by the burglars 
upon our work. 

We should like to point out that the door was constructed 
and fixed by us in the year 1883—i.e. long before the oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe in its present form was thought of. The 
door was, therefore, not specially designed to withstand the 
attack to which it has been subjected and signally withstood. 
The door was designed to meet and resist the older forms 
of burglarious attack, such as drilling and cutting tools, 
forcing and wedging appliances, and explosives. To enable 
it to successfully resist such methods of attack the door is 
strongly built with a series of steel plates of high grade 
Sheffield-made laminated steel, with a powerful lock chamber 
and frame. The door is primarily secured by a series of this 
company’s patent ‘‘ clutch ’’ bolts, operating at three sides 
of the door, and controlled by a system of locks of special 
design, viz. :— ; - 

(a) ‘“‘ Hobbs & Co.’s patent ’’ Violence Protector lock; 

(b) ‘‘ Hobbs & Co.’s patent ’’ Banker’s Change-key lock; 

(c) ‘‘ Hobbs & Co.’s’’ Keyhole Sealing Attachment, to 
exclude all tools, keys, or explosives; and, finally, 

(d) ‘‘ Hobbs & Co.’s patent ’’ Protector explosive-resist- 
ing lock. 

The damage done to the door by the use of the oxygen 
blowpipe is of superficial character, and has not seriously 
affected the security of the contents of the safe. With all 
the time and opportunity at their disposal the men engaged 
upon the attack only succeeded in fusing out two pieces of 
steel from the exterior plate of the door, the total amount 
of material removed not being equal in area to the main lock 
controlling the bolt mechanism, and affecting only one out 
of a series of four plates. The vital points in any safe are, 
of course, the locks controlling the opening of the door, and 
it is evident that the men engaged upon the task were well 
acquainted with this pripciple and addressed themselves to 
destroy them. It is also evident that they quite under- 
estimated the nature of the job they had undertaken and 
abandoned the attack when they found that their labours 
were so ineffective. 

After careful examination of the tools and appliances, 
now in the hands of the police, we have no hesitation in 
endorsing the statement of the police authorities that the 
outfit comprises the most scientific and practical set of safe- 
breaking tools and appliances they have yet encountered. 

In conclusion, we would like to state that since 1907 we 
have been manufacturing safes and strongrooms specially 
designed to withstand the latest weapon that science has 
placed at the service of the safebreaker, viz., the oxy-acety- 
lene cutting blowpipe.—Yours faithfully, 
Hosss, Hart & Co., Ltp., 

J. Puttuan, General Manager. 


August 25, 1910. 


Conpit1ons and maps for the Northwood and Ruislip 
town planning competition are now available, designs to be 
submitted by November 15. For particulars apply to Garden, 
Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, W.C. | 

Tue Institute of Metals will hold an autumn meeting in 
Glasgow on September 21, 22, and 23. The general meetings 
will be held in the lecture theatre of the Natural Philosophy 
Building, Glasgow University. Papers will be read and 
places of interest will be visited on the first two days, and for 
the third an all-day trip on the Clyde has been arranged. 

Tue Oldbury Urban Council have decided to give notice 
of their intention to apply to the Local Government Board 
for authority to prepare a town-planning scheme for the 
greater part of the Warley district. Replying to a question, 
the surveyor said the danger they wanted to avoid was that 
of a number of buildings being put up and then the Council 
having to spend a large sum of money in pulling them down 
\ to carry out a proper town-planning scheme. | 
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FORTHCOMING. EVENTS. 
Friday, September 16. 


Glasgow Coal Smoke Abatement 
September 16 to October 8. 


Society Exhibition opens, 


Saturday, September 17. 


Liverpool: The Lord Mayor of London opens the Autumn 
Exhibition of Modern Art. 


Wednesday, September 21. 


Institute of Metals :’ Autumn Meeting in Glasgow opens; three 
days. 


Saturday, September 24. 


Society of Architects : Sketching Visit to Waltham Abbey. 
Manchester Society of Architects : Visit to Leeds. 


Monday, September 26. 
Architectural Association : School of Architecture Winter Term 
begins. 
Tron and Steel Institute : Autumn Meeting at Buxton; five days. 


a 


AT BRIGHTON. 


Institute, which was held last week at Brighton, 

may fairly be esteemed a success. At the closing meet- 
ing held on Friday last it was stated by the Secretary 
that the total attendance at the Congress had been 1,160, 
and that at the various section meetings seventy-seven 
papers and addresses had been brought forward and dis- 
cussed. Seventy firms were represented in the exhibits 
at the Health Exhibition, and the judges made awards of 
eighteen silver medals and forty-seven bronze medals, a 
list of which we gave last week. The attendance of the | 
delegates and the public at the exhibition up to the | 
previous Thursday night had been 6,106. 
_ The Royal Pavilion provided ample accommodation 
for the business of the Congress, and enabled all the 
meetings of the various sections to be held simultaneously 
under one roof. The only objection that could be raised 
was that in some instances the rooms were too large for 
the number of members attending the meetings; but as 
the attendance varies considerably it would scarcely be 
possible to find rooms that would never be either too 
arge or too small. 

As the Royal Sanitary Institute includes within its 
ourview every subject that bears in any degree on health, 
she papers and discussions necessarily covered a very 
wide field, and whilst some were of widespread interest, 
others were minutely technical and specialistic. 

In his racy 


InauguraL ADDRESS 


1s President of the Congress, the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
A. Cocxsurn, illustrated the catholicity of the Institute’s 
sroceedings by touching upon many and varied topics. 
The keynotes of modern medicine were defined as clean- 
ness, fresh air, pure food, and prevention of infection. 
dlustrating these principles Sir Joun Cocxsurn tilted | 
it the Englishman’s cold tub, of which he said :—‘‘ I 
lon’t believe in it from the point of view of health. It 
3 not good to come out blue from the bath, but the thing 
jas its virtues.’’ He praised rather the example of the 
Japanese warm bath and the therme of the ancient 
iomans. Concerning the dangers of impure air, the 
pointed out the folly of keeping our houses 


2resident 
shut up for fear of the sun spoiling the carpet or smuts 
setting into the rooms, and condemned the defective venti- 
ation of railway carriages, and especially Pulman cars. 
Che recognition of the necessity of pure food, he said, 
tad brought about the fact that it was easier now to 
>btain good milk and butter in London than in any part 
f the country, 

2 preventive measures against disease, said Sir Jonn, 
* Sreat change has also taken place ; precautions which a 


few years ago would have been regarded as ludicrous were 
now the order of the day. Spitting on the footpath was 
especially instanced, but the President also wanted the 
habits of dogs controlled. He pointed out how the ghastly 
spectre of consumption is shrinking under the benign 
influences of light and air, and the discovery of the work 
of the offending mosquito may almost be said to have con- 
verted the deadly stations of the African coast into health 
resorts, but he reminded his audience that the problem 
of syphilis has still to be faced, and the prudery which 
shrinks from it denotes not a virtue but a malevolent vice 
which should not be permitted to be triumphant. 

Two trades Sir Joun thought required more stringent 
regulations, and he caused much merriment by his graphic 
description of the barber blowing down his neck to remove 
short hairs and the grocer blowing open a bag in which 
eatables are to be placed, or moistening his fingers with 
saliva in separating the papers for that purpose. 

In the section of Engineering and Architecture con- 
siderable interest was evoked by a group of papers on 


ScHOOLS. 


Mr. Wit114m H. Wess presented a paper on ‘‘ Large 
Public Elementary Schools in Town Districts,” in which 
he said :— 


Speaking generally, the principal differences between 
English public elementary schools and those of America and 
the various northern European countries are these: (1) the 
ground floors for the infants’ departments in this country are 
usually placed at or about the general ground level of the 
site, whereas those in the countries mentioned are invariably 
situated at various heights above the adjoining ground level, 
with a lower ground floor below variously utilised for heating 
chambers, manual training rooms, play rooms, gymnasia, 
douche baths, cloak rooms, conveniences, storage apartments, 
and other purposes ; (2) the difference in shape of class rooms, 
and (3) more ample spacing in class rooms (except in the 
case of some German schools) than is considered necessary in 
English schools. Of the first, the necessity for dry founda- 
tions, avoidance of ground air and dust from playgrounds, 
and the better lighting of class rooms is considered of some 
importance. 

As the ultimate size of the school, the accommodation to 
be provided, and the curriculum are matters of policy and 
administration, and concern the education authority and its 
officers more than the architect, I propose to deal with this 
subject only as regards the grouping or aggregation of large 
numbers of scholars in the buildings, and their housing and 
conveniences, &c., considered from a hygienic point of view. 

Some of the more advanced education authorities, in 
addition to well-planned class rooms, generally require pro- 
vision or accommodation for some of the following :—(1) 
Medical inspection and waiting-rooms ; (2) douche or spray 
baths and dressing-rooms; (3) manual training-room for 
boys ; (4) work room for girls for the cutting out of garments, 
&c. ; (5) cookery and domestic economy room for girls; (6) 
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zoom of sufficient size for the instruction by the ordinary 
teachers in educational handwork, supplemental to manual 
training, for the continuous and progressive instruction of 
both boys and girls between the ages of seven and eleven ; 
(7) art and music rooms ; and (8) suitable plots in the school 
playground for the cultivation of specimens for nature study. 

The number of scholars to be accommodated in each class- 
room, as mentioned in considering the ultimate size of the 
school, is a matter of the policy or programme of the local 
education authority ; but it would be well to consider the 
Board of Education circular No. 709, par. 6, which states 
that the present maximum number of sixty scholars per room 
will be subject to further reduction in future codes. For 
economical planning, therefore, fifty should be taken as a 
maximum, with grades of class-rooms for numbers ranging 
from thirty to fifty. 

It will be found on examination of English schools that 
class-rooms generally, in the case of rows of dual desks five in 
depth, are in shape approximately square, and in the case 
of rows four in depth, the narrower side is placed to the ex- 
ternal or window wall. This arrangement may be attributed 
to two reasons: (1) the grouping of as many rooms as possible 
around the three sides of the central or assembly hall for 
purposes of supervision ; and (2) to a supposed economy in 
cost of construction. The more general use of the forty, or 
even less number, class-room in this type of school will thus 
render the questions of lighting and ventilation more difficult 
of satisfactory solution than before. 


The author pointed out that in other countries the 
class-room was longer and narrower than in England, 
and continued :— 

I believe that this shape of class-room is due to a far 


wider study as to its hygienic conditions and advantages than | 


the subject has hitherto received in this country. The im- 
portant gain in the matters of (1) increased direct lighting, 
(2) increased natural ventilation by external windows, and 
(3) the nearer proximity of the further or corridor side of the 
room to the direct rays of the sun are certainly points of im- 
portance and well worth consideration. 

The subject of ventilation, both mechanical and natural, 
is one on which much has been written, and is rightly con- 
sidered a most important and difficult problem to deal with. 
Of mechanical ventilation the ‘‘ Plenum ’’ system imported 
from America is perhaps the best known, but the climatic 
differences between the two countries do not warrant a system 
so costly in installation and maintenance being adopted in 
English schools. 

The method of natural ventilation by external windows, 
fireplaces, and extract flues is apparently the best for school 
purposes. Windows fitted with properly designed hoppers, 
centre swing or double hung sashes and opening casements 
would amply provide the required quantity of fresh air if 
properly controlled, and no system of ventilation would be 
successful without the control and co-operation of the teacher. 
To facilitate the adjustment of windows the most simply con- 
trolled gearing is preferable to cords. The subject has re- 
ceived considerable attention and discussion on the part of 
several authorities, and on many occasions has been before 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and various other bodies, one 
of the most recent being the consideration by the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute at the sessional meeting held at Derby in 
February last, of what is described as cross ventilation as 
provided in the schools known as the Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire type of pavilion schools. Dr. Reid, medical officer of 
health, Staffordshire County Council, is of opinion that 
school-rooms should be regarded as sanatoria, and this 
opinion is shared by a number of other medical gentlemen 
and school architects. That improved ventilation has been 
secured in the type of school referred to will be admitted, but 
probably at increased cost of construction and upkeep for 
heating. Much is to be said in favour of regarding school- 
rooms as sanatoria in the matter of surfaces to walls and 
finishings, the avoidance of mouldings in joinery, cornices, 
boarded dados, cupboards, and cast-iron ‘‘art’’ radiators 
and other receptacles for the accumulation of dust and dirt, 
but there are considerable differences in the purposes for 
which the two classes of buildings are intended, and the 
method of cross ventilation by bilateral windows introduces 
another factor into the question of the class-room hygienically 
considered, viz., bilateral direct lighting. 

The research of eminent Continental medical men into the 
subject of eyesight of scholars conclusively proves that defec- 
tive sight is to a large measure the result of the bad con- 
ditions of the school buildings. Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, as the 
result of his researches made in 1866, states that in class- 
rooms. lighted under the best conditions 1.8 per cent. of 
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myopia was discovered as against 15 per cent. in badly or 
inefficiently lighted rooms. The almost general unilateral 
left-hand and supplementary indirect right-hand lighting in 
class-rooms in this country, and the quantity of direct window 
light area per scholar usually provided, leaves little to be 
desired in this respect. The introduction of cross ventilation 
by bilateral windows for direct lighting, as mentioned in the 
case of the Derbyshire and Staffordshire schools, however, 
produces another evil, and Dr, Liebreich, of Berlin, an 
eminent school hygienist, has since 1874 rejected this method 
of lighting. This view is more recently shared by Dr. A. 
Combe, school medical officer of Lausanne, Switzerland, who. 
gives the following reasons :—One side of an object is more 
strongly lighted than the other according to the relative dis- 
tances at which it is placed from the opposite windows, with 
the result that the shadows are more or less accentuated, 
and the appearance of the object may be constantly changing. 
The eye attracted by two conflicting lights seeks to avoid the 
brighter light on one side of the object, but finds on the 
opposite side a light varying in intensity, thereby inducing 
constant fatigue which is likely to result in myopia. | 

The various regulations as to school buildings in Switzer- 
land stipulate that the anterior windows should not serve for 
lighting the class-rooms, and this appears to be the general 
practice in all other countries. | 

The usual method, in the class of schools under considera- 
tion, of constructing the cloak-rooms between mezzanine floors 
is one that cannot be too strongly condemned, and it can only 
be on the grounds of economy in the primary cost of construc- 
tion that such planning can be defended. A visit to one of 
these apartments on a close, damp day in summer or autumn 
would amply demonstrate the desirability of some improye- 
ment in the proportions of the room and its fittings. 

It is most desirable that these rooms should be well lighted 
and ventilated on one or more sides, and so constructed as to 
secure the benefits of as much sunlight as the circumstances 
of the site will allow. They should also be efficiently heated 
for the drying of clothing and boots. 

The cloak-room spaces in American schools are mostly 
situated in the corridors adjacent to the class-rooms, and in 
close proximity to the ventilating and heating shafts. In 
many instances they are placed between the class-rooms, and 
are accessible from the class-rooms as well as from the 
corridors; and not infrequently portions of a sub-ground 
floor are utilised for the purpose. In all cases separate cloak- 
rooms are provided for each class-room. 

In Continental schools a variety of methods exist, those 
in French schools being accommodated in covered play- 
grounds, corridors, and sometimes between the class-rooms, as 
in America. In Germany, Switzerland, and some other 
countries various arrangements for cloak-rooms are adopted, 
the corridors sometimes serving as hanging places for gar 
ments; but in some of the larger and better schools an 
arrangement somewhat similar to the English cloak-room is 
adopted, with the exception that the cloak-rooms are in the 
nature of recesses formed in the corridor, and with open wit 
partitions separating them from the corridors. 

These, being required by the rules of the Board of Educa 
tion both for head teachers and assistant teachers, aré 
generally planned as mezzanine floors between the cloak 01 
other rooms on the main floors. Here, as mentioned im the 
case of cloak-rooms, is room for improvement. Economy it 
the first cost of building is no doubt the reason for this objec 
tionable method. The rooms are usually insufficiently 
lighted, low in height, and are most depressing apartment: 
to occupy. It will be said that these rooms are not long it 
occupation by the teachers, but it ought to be borne in minc 
that it is in the period when the school is not at work thai 
teachers use these rooms for rest and sometimes meals, and i 
think rooms healthy, well planned, and efficiently lighted anc 
heated, are as much a necessity for the teachers as for th 
scholars. | 

With reference to the placing of teachers’ rooms in mezza 
nine floors, it will be found on examination that these rooms 
more especially those: between the ground and first, anc 
between the second and top floors, are not in compliance witl 
the requirements of the London Building Act or the Loca 
Government Board’s Model By-laws as to habitable room! 
and windows. | 

If anything can be said in favour of the position of thes‘ 
rooms from the point of view of supervision, then I thin! 
they ought to be found on the main floors with direct access t 
the most frequented part of the corridors and entrances t 
staircases, instead of being hidden away in mezzanine floors. 

In England the Board of Education require in the case 
elementary schools (though not in secondary schools) that the 
water closets and urinals for scholars should be placed outsid 
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the school buildings, 7.e., in some portion of the playgrounds. 
In France, also, this system exists as well as that of placing 
them adjacent to or inside the building. In America, Ger- 
many, and other European countries, they are invariably 
designed as an integral part of the school building, but with 
this difference, that those in American schools are mostly 
found in the sub-ground or ground floors. A plan frequently 
met with in modern German schools is that of arranging them 
alongside detached assembly halls or gymnasia (on the ground 
floor only) approached by short covered ways. Those in 
various other European countries are more frequently ar- 
ranged off the corridors,, staircases, &c., and adjacent to the 
class-rooms of the floors-they are intended to serve. 

There are many advantages in the last method of placing 
the conveniences, amongst which may be noted (1) the super- 
yision necessary for their perfect sanitary condition is more 
easily effected by the head teacher and staff; (2) the fittings 
and appliances are preserved from damage by frost and 
theft ; (3) the possible saving in initial cost of construction 
and upkeep ; (4) the facility of access by the scholars and the 
consequent saving of school time; (5) the gain in un- 
obstructed playground area ; (6) the prevention of nuisances 
to occupants of adjoining premises; and (7) not the least 
important, the greater facility of supervision by teachers for 
the encouragement of discipline and inculcation of more 
cleanly habits in the younger scholars than is possible in the 
ease of isolated conveniences. 

Amongst the disadvantages of placing the offices inside the 
building the principal, of course, is the difficulty of prevent- 
ing unpleasant odours pervading the corridors and class- 
rooms. In a system of water-closets and urinals they should 
be so isolated as to render them perfectly inodorous, or some 
such method of planning as is usual in the lavatory annexes 
to isolation hospitals with cross ventilated lobbies would, 
think, be perfectly hygienic. 

There should be no reason why a properly constructed, 
lighted, ventilated, and furnished convenience, so placed as 
to be under the constant supervision of those in charge of the 
scholars, should be any more detrimental to health than those 
usually provided in English schools, which are generally 
dirty, the apparatus frequently out of order, and at such 
distances from the school building as to necessitate, in winter 
months, a scholar, fresh from the warm or over-heated room, 
crossing the playground in inclement weather, frequently 
without his or her outer garments. The frequent chills con- 
tracted and danger to health of the scholar, as well as the 
cruelty in cases of sudden illness in so doing, would appear to 
outweigh any objections there might be to placing the con- 
veniences inside, or attached to the buildings under the con- 
ditions previously referred to. 

The provision of suitable and convenient rooms for the 

school medical officer for the periodical inspection of children, 
with the necessary waiting-room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion, is an additional item of the modern requirements in 
These rooms should be so situated as to be 
easily but separately accessible by the children of the dif- 
ferent departments, and so planned that the parents accom- 
panying the children may gain access to these rooms without 
undue interference with the school work or crossing the 
playground. 
_ Itshould be borne in mind that satisfactory results of this 
inspection can only be secured by the co-operation of the 
parent with the medical officer, and it is important that 
parents should be encouraged, by the provision of suitable 
Waiting-rooms, to be present at the inspection of their 
children. 
Objections may be raised by some education authorities to 
provision of such rooms, on the grounds that they are 
only occasionally used and add considerably to the cost of the 
building ; but these rooms might be arranged to serve not only 
the general purposes of medical inspection, but also to be of 
Service on occasions when the school buildings, and more 
particularly the assembly hall on the ground floor, are used 
for political or other public meetings, drill purposes (keeping 
m view in this last respect the possibility of compulsory 
military training), and the many occasions often found 
necessary in towns and localities deficient in the provision of 
places for public meetings. 

For the joint purposes just mentioned these rooms should 
be centrally situated on the ground floor, and easily accessible 
from the assembly hall and corridors. As to the dimensions 
of the Tooms these will be determined by local circumstances, 
the exigencies of the building scheme, and the accommodation 
i the school, but the medical inspection room should be at 

east 20 feet in length in one direction, and that at right 


angles to the principal lighting in order to allow of the appli- 
ation of Snellyn’s eye-test, i 
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The Wimbledon Education Committee have recently 
secured an ideal site of two acres for the erection of a new 
school, and in the preparation of the plans for such school an 
endeavour has been made to eliminate some of the defects 
referred to in these notes and to introduce certain of the 
suggested improvements. 


OPpEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


formed the subject of more than one paper at the 
Congress, and the approval with which the principle 
was received by medical men and philosophic sani- 
tarians showed that there is a trend of public 
opinion in this direction which must strongly in- 
fluence the architectural design of schools in the 
near future. Of these papers that by Mr. Rearatp 
G. Kirxsy on ‘‘ The Design and Construction of Open- 
air Schools ’’ was the most important from an architectural 
point of view. The principal portions of Mr. Kirxsy’s 
paper ran as follows :— 

The system of open-air education for debilitated children 
may now be said to have passed through its experimental 
stage and to have now become firmly established. The bene- 
ficial results attending the experiment and the rapid growth 
of the movement have no parallel in educational work of 
recent years. 

Children suffering from consumption are now sent to 
open-air recovery schools, owing to the absence generally of 
consumption hospitals for children in this country. 

Such children, of whom there are a large number, should 
be treated in specially designed buildings of a residential 
character apart from open-air teaching schools. 

So great are the benefits to be derived from daily attend- 
ance at open-air schools for a short period of three to six 
months that any expansion of the system should be on the 
lines of duplicating such schools rather than in providing 
schools of a residential type. 

The children usually remain at school for the whole day, 
which necessitates some provision for the supply of meals, and 
this should be taken into account in the planning of an open- 
air school. 

These schools are usually closed for the winter months, 
thereby simplifying their planning and construction. So 
good, however, were the results which attended the keeping 
open of the Bradford open-air school at Thackley during the 
winter of 1909-10 that the desirability of extending their use- 
fulness to the whole of the year is clearly shown. 

This school is specially planned to meet this requirement, 
but it would not be practicable to do this with most open-air 
schools. 

The primary object of such schools is to remove the handi- 
cap that surrounds debilitated children, and place them on a 
more equal footing with their fellows, and to give them a 
capacity for a fuller and richer life. 

The children may in this way be saved from relegation 
into a school for the physically or mentally defective, and be 
prevented from becoming a burden to the community possibly 
for life. 

The medical aspect of the work should therefore be of first 
importance, and the building should be designed somewhat 
in the nature of a hospital. At the same time the desirability 
of carrying on such work of a special educational character 
as is possible in an open-air school should not be lost sight of. 
Therefore a building to meet all the requirements of an open- 
air school should in reality be both a hospital and a school 
combined. 

Whilst the local conditions of a particular district may call 
for some slight modifications in the construction of a build- 
ing, yet the principles of planning should be generally main- 
tained and the following requirements should be met :—(a) 
Daily rest and sleep ; (b) provision for teaching in class-rooms 
in wet weather as well as teaching in the open air; (c) 
physical exercise ; (d) bathing; (e) meals; (f) accommoda- 
tion for medical inspection, and (g) the usual offices, which 
should be specially constructed to meet the requirements of 
an open-air school. ; 

The special requirements of the building make it no easy 
matter to obtain a suitable site. The greatest care should 
therefore be made in its selection. It should be remembered 
that a well-appointed building may be marred by an unsuit- 
able site and surroundings, and the usefulness of the work 
of the school may be greatly impaired in consequence. 

The school-children are usually collected in batches at 
some central spot in the town, and thence conveyed (under the 
supervision of the teacher) to the site. This makes it de- 
sirable that the school be placed within easy reach of the 
town, and near a railway or tramway. Otherwise the mode 
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of transit would have to be by means of some special con- 
veyance, which might add to the cost of working the school. 
If the town be a manufacturing one, the site should be as far 
removed from the smoke belt as possible ; and in all cases the 
school should be on the windward side of the prevailing 
winds, so that it does not receive the used-up polluted air 
which has passed over the town. ; 

A southern open aspect is essential in order to obtain as 
much sunshine as possible. 

The schools should be provided with protection on the 
northern half of the compass, and also be protected from the 
prevailing winds. This protection might be obtained by 
placing the building in proximity to a clump of trees or a 
wood, to which the children could have access for nature 
study, &c. Suitable land should be available for the laying- 
out of gardens and for purposes of out-door drill and play. 

Water supply, drainage, and lighting should also have 
careful consideration, and, where found possible, connection 
might be made to the existing town’s supply. _ 

The prescribed daily rest in the open air will necessitate 
the provision of deck chairs, specially constructed so as to 
allow of the children lying in a much more recumbent position 
than is possible in ordinary deck chairs. 

During the warm, dry days the children could wrap them- 
selves in rugs and lie on the ground, but this would not, of 
course, be possible in wet weather. 

For rainy days some necessary protection overhead during 
resting time will be required, and for this purpose large open 
resting sheds should be provided. These might consist of a 
roof open to the apex, supported on piers, to allow the free 
circulation of air. It would be an advantage to have the 
back and one side closed in to give some protection against 
rain and strong cross winds. 

Physical exercise in dry- weather would naturally be con- 
ducted in the open air, but on rainy days, and particularly in 
winter time, the resting sheds would adequately meet this 
requirement. 

The planning of the class-rooms for formal academic in- 
struction calls for special consideration, as it is essential 
from the nature of the school that this should be given 
practically in the open air, although in class-rooms ; at the 
same time it is necessary to provide sufficient class-room ac- 
commodation to house all the children at one time. 

At Thackley the class-rooms are arranged in two blocks, 
each consisting of three class-rooms, for boys and girls respec- 
tively. The floor area is on a basis of 20 feet per child 
instead of the usual 10 feet required for elementary schools. 
Adjoining, and opening out of, each class-room is a teaching 
verandah, to which the teacher may take the children out for 
instruction even on rainy days, providing, of course, the 
weather is not too cold. The verandahs are protected from 
the north and westerly prevailing winds and rains. Another 
method of obtaining this result is adopted in the plans of a 
new cripple and deaf school about to be erected at Bradford, 
in which the principles of the open-air school are to be fol- 
lowed. ach class-room opens on to a verandah on the south 
side, the verandah being sufficiently wide to prevent the rain 
from reaching the scholars while at lessons in the class-room. 
Casement doors opening outwards are provided for the full 
length of the room. The verandah is fitted with a glass roof 
so as not to obstruct the light in the class-rooms, and opening 
windows are placed above the verandah roof. ’ 

The class-rooms should be provided with ample ventilation 
hoppers and tipplers to allow the room to be frequently 
scoured with fresh air. To ensure this the means of access 
from one class to another at the rear of the class-room might 
also be in the form of a verandah, with a low roof. Venti- 
lating hoppers could then be made to open directly on to the 
verandah, with tippler ventilators placed above, opening 
directly into the open air above the verandah roof. In an 
exposed site the verandah, even if closed as a fresh air 
corridor, would still leave the direct cross ventilation into the 
open air above the corridor roof. 

It is necessary to provide sufficient bathing accommodation 
to allow of each child being bathed at least once a week. A 
bathroom to accommodate up to twenty at one time would 
appear to be sufficient for a school of from 100 to 150 
children. Shower-baths appear to be the best, as they allow 
the water to run away from each child, and so reduce the risk 
of contagion from any disease. Troughs might be provided 
in which small children could paddle, as the effect of the 
shower might cause the very little ones to dislike the bath. 
The showers should be just above the children’s heads, with a 
Separate ring spray for each child. Lach section of three or 
four showers should be under separate control, and all fitted 
with a regulating thermometer valve, so that water can be 
supplied to any desired temperature. The walls should be 
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lined with white tiles or brick ; the room will be well lighted | 
and ventilated, and everywhere the idea of cleanliness should — 
prevail. ) 
; A system of drill could be adopted in the bath whereby all 
the children would soap the head at one time, and then the 
arms, &c., the showers coming into play between each soaping ~ 
drill. This might be arranged in rows of four to six over a 
trough, with the floor raised between the trough, to enable the 
teacher to inspect the children without standing in the water. — 

A slipper bath will be found to be necessary in which to 
wash some of the children who on arrival at the school are 
found to be too dirty to go under the showers with the other 
children. 

Separate dressing compartments should be provided so 
that the children do not dress all in one room, a practice 
which is particularly objectionable to older girls who require 
more privacy. The divisions should not be higher than the 
shoulders of the average child to enable the teacher to look 
into its compartment and so easily supervise the dressing 
and undressing. A curtain at the front will provide all that 
is necessary in the way of a screen. 

The accommodation necessary to provide for the daily | 
meals should be centrally placed in the buildings, so as easily 
to serve all departments, and should include dining room, 
large kitchen, store-rooms, larder, &c. The kitchen should | 
provide sufficient accommodation to enable the three daily 
meals to be prepared and cooked, and should be provided with 
a large scullery, as in addition to the ordinary work of pre- 
paring the meals, the children will assist in turn in the 
preparation and cooking of the food, and also in washing up 
the dishes, &c. 

The dining room should be capable of seating all the 
children at one time, with ample space for passing between 
the tables, so as to enable the children to be taught to lay the 
tables, and provide for those who take part in serving at the 
table. 

The dining room and its adjuncts should comprise a 
separate block, as it is not desirable that the smell of cooking 
should reach the class-rooms, &c. 

It is necessary that the cloak-rooms and lavatories should 
be well lighted and ventilated, as if these precautions are not 
taken the atmosphere of these rooms is likely to become very 
foul. 

Each child should be provided with a separate towel, hung 
in a separate recess, thereby preventing the towels from touch- 
ing each other. This is more necessary in an open-air school, — 
as a towel common to a number of children is likely to be a 
means of spreading disease. 

While gardening should provide some lessons of manual 
instruction, it may be deemed necessary. to include a room 
fitted with benches, &c., for the teaching of woodwork, &. 

A room, or rooms, might also be included for the teaching 
of housewifery and needlework. These, with the rooms for | 
manual instruction, might form a separate block. | 

In addition to the necessary teachers’ room, a room for 
the nurse and medical inspection is desirable if the school 
be some distance from the town. This room is to be fitted — 
with a sink and lavatory, and also with ample cupboard 
accommodation. Such a room would facilitate medical in- 
spection, which necessarily forms an important part of the 
work of such a school. 

The buildings which have been specially erected for the 
use of open-air schools have hitherto been more or less of a 
temporary character, consisting chiefly of wood framing, - 
covered with boarding or sheet iron. This temporary char- 
acter is, no doubt, owing to the fact that the open-air school — 
movement up to the present has been ‘on trial,’’ and 
authorities have not dared to erect permanent buildings 
whilst it was in its experimental stage. Now that the 
principles of open-air schools have been firmly established, a 
more permanent type of construction is necessary, as it has 
been found that it is not really economical to erect a tempo- 
rary class of building for this purpose. From the nature of 
the work of an open-air school it is not essential, however, — 
to adopt an expensive type of construction, and some form — 
of construction is desirable which is lasting, and yet not 
costly to build. | 

At Thackley, Bradford, the walls are only three inches 
thick, and yet are waterproof, fire-resisting, and permanent. 


ae outside is rough-casted, and the roof covered with red 
tiles. . 


(l'o be continued.) 


Tue Pontefract Corporation are to make application for — 


a loan of 10,000. for the purposes of a new elementary 
school. ; 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 


| LTHOUGH the number of drawings sent in for August 
| A is small, they are all of a very high quality, both as 
regards the character of the work selected and the care and 
skill exhibited in the measurement and draughtsmanship. 
| We have had some difficulty in selecting the best, Weare 
yery pleased with the improvement that is shown by our 
contributors to the work of the club. 
Mr. A. E. Brooker has chosen the east gateway of 
Somerset House, designed by Sir Winutiam CHAMBERS, 
and hence well worthy of study. Mr. Brooxsr’s work 
is carefully measured and figured, and well drawn with 
'a sufficiency of details and a _ good 
perspective, if somewhat too much of 
a diagram. 
*“ Loidis ’’ sends a very complete set of 
measured drawings of the entrance gate- 
way to Harewood, Yorkshire, a mansion 
designed by JouHn Carr, of York, which 
was visited by the Architectural Associa- 
tion on their excursion this year, and de- 
seribed by us in our account of the pro- 
ceedings. The gateway entrance is shown 
‘in plan, elevation, and section, with 
details, and the author has also given plan 
and elevation showing the approach to the 
gateway with the charming little lodges 
that form part of the composition. 

“Sans Peur ’’ has selected for measure- 
ment the entrance gateway to ‘‘ The 
Chantry,’’ Ely. This is a simple piece of 
work, consisting of two piers and a pair of 
wrought iron gates, and is accompanied by 
a good perspective sketch. 

“ Hawk ’’ contributes a full set of draw- 
ings of the entrance to Farnley Hall, near 
Otley, Yorkshire, which, like the approach 
to Harewood, is an effective piece of scenic 
composition, with curved walls leading to 
the main entrance, and with flanking lodges 
set at a tangent to the curves. The design 
is hardly so purely Classical as Carr’s 
work, but makes up for this by its 
picturesqueness of grouping. The drawings 
are well executed and carefully measured. 

“ Caledon’’ has measured the entrance 
piers of the gateway to Nottingham Castle, 
which are out of the vertical and lack the 
gates to support which was their purport. 
Itis hardly wise, and savours of affectation, 
to attempt to indicate the decayed stone- 
work by drawing with a wobbly line. The 
pen and ink perspective sketch is well 
executed. 

We hope that now the holiday season is over we shall 
be favoured with more numerous contributions in the 
near future. 

We have awarded the prize for August to ‘‘ Loidis.’’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DALES—II. 
AN ESSAY ON YORKSHIRE HOUSES. 


| S° having arrived without delay in the Yorkshire dales at 
/ the beginning of the seventeenth century, when James I. 
was king, I must find some point from which to begin a 
Tapid survey of the old stone houses which we find there, 
and which almost without exception were erected during the 
next hundred years. For although Yorkshire, like Ceesar’s 
Gaul, is divided into three parts, the said parts are much 
too bulky to handle conveniently. 
have no time to dwell on the rural districts round 
Sheffield or to take you to Woodsome Hall, near Huddersfield. 
T must perforce omit many an old house I have seen in the 
Heavy Woollen district ?’ (a very euphonious name), and 
4 must not, unthinking, stray over the border into the land 
of the Red Rose. So I will make no more apologies, but 
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lead you straight to Otley, a little town in the middle of 
the dale-country, partly because I know it well, partly 
because it is an excellent centre for my purpose. 

Otley has but little celebrity, and lying as it does only 
six miles from Ilkley, it is seldom visited by the tourists 
who congregate there. Yet there is this difference between 
the two towns: Ilkley in Roman times was of some import- 
ance, and then sank to the level of a rustic village till its 
recent resuscitation as a health resort and a residential 
suburb for busy Leeds and Bradford manufacturers. Ilkley 
probably does less work per head than any town in Yorkshire, 
and its male inhabitants are absent for most of the day. 
The result is a certain lack of local interest. 

Otley, on the other hand, lives on the industries of many 
kinds which are carried on within its gates and on the 
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market which has flourished here without a break since time 
immemorial. And to any antiquary the glamour of age 
hangs about its streets and dispels the first disappointment 
of finding the tall chimneys and ugly mills which mar so 


many Yorkshire towns. 


Here the curfew used to toll till recent days; here from 
the times of the Danes till the Victorian era the Archbishop 


of York was Lord of the Manor, and here he often resided ; 
here was always an important centre all through the Middle 


Ages and since, and here has always been the capital of 
Wharfedale. 


In the seventeenth century Otley divided with Leeds the 


honour of being the largest town of the neighbourhood. Of 
this period various buildings remain, and one, the Grammar 
School, appears at the head of this chapter. It was founded 
in 1602 by a Wakefield worthy named Thomas Cave, and we 
find in its motto a punning allusion to his name, ‘‘ Deum 
Pave, Tomo Cave’ (Fear God and mind thy Book). 


All round Otley are old houses of this period—Newall 


Old Hall, which has been so sadly dismantled within the 
last year or two; Farnley, with its fine porch and famous 
pictures ; 
beautiful gardens. 


Weston, with its many-windowed front and 


But to me the most typically Yorkshire in style and the 
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most worthy of careful study is that old hall which stands 
gaunt and lonely on Washburn side, across the valley from 
Fewston. 

Swinsty Hall would have delighted Emily Bronté’s 
fancy if she had known it, and she might without straining 
her wonderful imagination have woven some weird and 
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eerie tale about it. Its very situation is mysterious, for 


until the reservoir was constructed in the valley below, no 


road led to it. The stone for its building must have been 


brought up on the backs of pack-horses—perhaps past the 
door of the house now engulfed in the reservoir where 


uncanny Edward Fairfax was writing a history of witch- 
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craft and demonology, for all his children were bewitched. 
Swinsty itself was built under the shadow of a curse. A 
poor weaver named Robinson, it is said, lived in a cottage 
close by, and went to London to seek his fortune. A plague 
was raging there, and he rashly visited the deserted houses 


of the victims and brought away such a quantity of gold that 
he loaded a waggon with it and required a team of horses 
to bring him home. But ‘‘ murder will out,”’ and he returned 
to a land of closed doors and scowling faces. He washed his 


gold in a beck by his home, and with it he built Swinsty 
Fortunately modern antiquaries discredit this un, 


Hall. 


LONG GALLERY 


HEATH Ae 


CHAMBER FLODR’ AS BUILT 


pleasant fable and tell us that the low range of buildin, 
adjoining and forming part of the Hall were in existen 
in 1575. They also refer us to a marriage settlement of th 
year wherein the son of the house—‘ the said Ffraunc 
shall, by the grace of Almighty God, marry and take to wi 
Ellen Sotell, and her espouse after the laws of the Ho 


Church, at or before the feast of Phillip and James, Apost! 
next ensuing after the date hereof. And the said Ellen ¥ 
thereunto condycende and agree.’’ Then after some talk 
a matter of ‘‘ one hundred marks of good and lawful Engl 
money,” we find the bridegroom’s father covenanting 
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“build a convenient house at Swinsty Hall for the said 


Ffraunces and Ellen ’’ at his own “‘ proper costs and charges. 


And if the said house be not builded within a year after 
the said marriage had and solemnised between the said 
Ffraunces and Ellen, as aforesaid, that then the said Henry 


Oakwell Hall : eae 
The original of Freldhead 
in ma 


a eR oe 


to give to the said Ffraunces and Ellen their boarder until 
the said house be builded and finished. And the said house 
shall be builded at the discretion of the said Henry ’’! 
However, ‘‘ condescending Ellen’? must have had some 
trouble with her housekeeping bills, for only fifteen years later 
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Wwe find that one Robinson bought the Hall for 2,000/. from 
the Woods. He it was who may have brought the plague- 
i gold from London. I have made measured dr awings 

of the whole of this building, published as separate plates 
With this article, and am inclined to think that the projecting 
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porch was intended to form the centre-piece of a long front, 
with a wider projecting wing at each end. 

The older buildings, that is, those erected prior to 1575, 
would probably have been demolished to allow of this scheme 
being carried out. This ‘‘E”’ plan, fancifully attributed 


& 


by some to the initial of the Queen’s name, was a favourite 
one with Elizabethan builders. 

Here we may see all the characteristic exterior features 
of the old stone houses of Yorkshire—the rough yet massive 
masonry with large stones as quoins at the angles; the low- 
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pitched roofs covered with stone slates as large and as heavy 
as flagstones; an immense range of windows, sub-divided 
into many lights and again into small lead-glazed panes, 
except where these have been removed ; quaint finials stand- 
ing on projecting corbels, fine chimneys, a wide porch orna- 
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mented with carved roses. You might search England 
through and you would find no house like this. 

The section shows the construction of the fine oak roof, 
for in all these houses oak was exclusively employed. The 
timbers remain to this day in perfect condition, and are 
gracefully moulded and shaped. In the hall the great stone 
arch of the original fireplace remains. From here also a 
little flight of steps leads up on to a small gallery, from 
which one enters a fine panelled room. 

The workmanship and design of this gallery is so beautiful 
and so characteristic of much of the interior work of such 
houses that I have included a detail showing a portion of 
it. And although this paper may seem to be chiefly con- 
cerned with the externals of the old Yorkshire halls, with 
their surroundings, and with the manner in which they were 
built, it must not be forgotten that all of them contain 
handsome woodwork at least as interesting as the masonry 
outside. 

Another fine house near Otley is the old rectory at 
Guiseley, which has recently been restored. Many of the 
window-heads here are curved. The fenestration is inter- 
esting; not being absolutely symmetrical, and it may be 
remarked that the width of the window is usually reduced 
at each storey by lessening the number of lights. The central 
gable of this house is surmounted by a very unusual type 
of sundial. 

A little lower down the Wharfe Valley, nearly opposite 
Farnley Hall, stands Caley Hall, which differs in many 
respects from the buildings we have already considered. The 
chimneys are placed here on the apex of the gables, the finials 
are less striking in design, and one of the bay windows has 
its two central lights forming a triangle on plan, a feature 
seldom found among these Yorkshire stone houses. A few 
miles further down the valley lies another old homestead of 
great historic interest, the Nunnery Farm, at Arthington. 

So far back as 1152, the date when the Kirkstall monks 
began building their great abbey just over the wooded hills, 
the nunnery at Arthington was founded by the Cluniac nuns, 
an order which had first entered Sussex seventy years before ; 
and besides being assisted by many of the leading families 
hereabouts, received the powerful patronage of the same great 
lady at Skipton who was instrumental in the founding of 
Bolton Priory higher up the dale. Yet all trace of this 
ancient house of St. Mary of Arthington has disappeared, 
and a few fragments of scattered stonework in the farm- 


buildings do not form any certain proof that it lay on_ 


exactly the same site. 

To an architect its most noteworthy feature is the sim- 
plicity of its straight facade and the amazing number of 
its windows. In this respect it certainly bears the palm 
among the Yorkshire houses I have seen. It is a thoroughly 
architectural design in its excellent proportions, and notice 
should be taken that the windows are on the ground floor 
six panes high, on the next five, and in the attic four. It 
differs from the majority of examples by the vertical lines of 
its mullions running up in every case. 

From the rural peace of the district surrounding Otley, 
we will now cross the hill to the smoky hamlets of Airedale, 
one of the busiest and most populous parts of Yorkshire. 

It was high up in the valley above Keighley, amid the 
gaunt Haworth moors, that Charlotte Bronté and her sisters 
beheld one of the grim tragedies of their day, the incoming 
of machinery and the distress caused thereby among the 
poor weavers of the dales. 

It was, however, this same cause which brought great 
prosperity to the West Riding in a few years, and which has 
since so covered the land with ugly chimneys and mills and 
with cottages at least as depressing, that a modern pilgrim 
to Haworth wonders how any genius could illumine the 
apparently sordid and utilitarian towns through which he 
passes. It is partly with the object of removing this stigma 
of soot that I wish to risk a visit to the Airedale manufactur- 
ing villages. 

But before we turn to Keighley and Bingley there is one 
house which no reader of ‘‘ Shirley ’”? can ever forget—the 
beautiful old home of the Keeldars, which Charlotte named 
** Fieldhead.’’ 

It stands to-day as I have represented it in this drawing 
and as it stood when “the abundant shower of curates’’ 
fell ‘‘ on the North of England.”’ 

“It was dark ; not a candle shone from any window; it 
was absolutely still: the rain running from the eaves, and 
the rather wild but very low whistle of the wind round the 


chimneys and through the boughs were the sole sounds in its. 


neighbourhood.”’ 


If we enter the ivy-clad porch and step into the hall, 
galleried and panelled, lofty and ancient, we admire our 


surroundings for a time, and then, as we notice the dog-gate 
at the foot of the fine staircase, our thoughts immediately 


turn to a famous episode in ‘‘ Shirley,’’ when the curates — 


came totea. There is no more bitter and ruthless exposure of 


Lf 


an unmanly man than in Charlotte’s description of Mr. 


Donne’s flight from Shirley’s great mastiff up these stairs :—_ 

‘‘ A gentleman was fleeing up the oak staircase, making 
for refuge in the gallery or chambers in hot haste; another 
was backing fast to the stair foot, wildly flourishing a 
knotty stick, at the same time reiterating ‘ Down! down! 
down!’ while the tawny dog bayed, bellowed, howled at 
him, and a group of servants came bundling from the 
kitchen. The dog made a spring. The second gentleman 
turned tail and rushed after _his comrade; the first was 
already safe in a bedroom. He held the door against his 
fellow—nothing so merciless as terror ; but the other fugitive 
struggled hard. The door was about to yield to his strength.” 

It would be no kindness to reveal the names of the 
originals from whom these curates were portrayed ; but there 
is no harm done in telling you that Oakwell Hall, near 
Birstall, is the original of ‘‘ Fieldhead”’ in ‘‘ Shirley.”’ 

All round Keighley and Bingley are to be found old stone 
houses of the seventeenth century. There is Norland Hall, 
for instance, a very typical Yorkshire building with its 
numerous windows, quaint finials, and low-pitched gables. 
There is Riddlesden Hall, bare and gaunt, by the water-side, 
a very fitting site for such a-theme as ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
standing all alone in its grimness, lacking the softness: and 
richness of Sussex farms and oasthouses. This grimness, 
we are told by some, is typical of the dalesman himself, 
strong and hard—‘ an austere man,’’ with yet a touch of 
something quaint about him. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARCHA OLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA." 


HE paper opened with a brief account of the foundation 
T of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, the first institution im 
America founded for anthropological study, and recited its 
activities during the current year. 

A short account followed of the Government’s move- 
ments which finally led to the establishment of the Bureau 


of American Ethnology, its scope, and its work in the past _ 


and at the present time. 

The establishment of the Field Museum, Chicago. The 
extensive and valuable contribution of the University of 
‘California. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Anthropo- 
logical Department of the Natural History Museum of New 
York City. The Brooklyn Institute, New York. The 
South-West Museum, Los Angeles, California. The Denver 
Museum, Colorado. The Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 
Iowa. The founding of the Archeological Institute of 
America; its schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem. 
The formation of the Committee on American Archeology. 
Development of interest in the American field among the 
various affiliated societies of the Institute. The unification 
of this interest by the appointment of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett 
as director of American Archeology. The establishment of 
the School of American Archeology authorised. The 
generous offer of the State of New Mexico of the old 
‘“ Palace ’’ building, erected in 1608, at Santa Fé, for the 
use of the school and its museum. The present field 
activities of the school in the south-western parts of the 
United States and in Central America. The advantages 
the school offers to research students. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, LINCOLN.—HALL—FIREPLACE IN HALL. 
(Aye description of Lincoln College has appeared in the 

J last two issues of The Architect, and we now con- 
tinue the series of illustrations of this College, which we 
shall complete next week. 


SWINSTY HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


The Columbia University of New York. The — 


\HE measured drawings of Swinsty Hall are given in 


connection with the series of articles on ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the Dales,’’ and were made by Mr. Martin SHAW 
Brices, A.R.I.B.A. Swinsty Hall, though not on the 
official programme, was visited by some of the members 
of the Architectural Association Excursion. of this year. — 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the British Association at — 
Sheffield, 1910, by Alice C. Fletcher. 
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NOTES FROM :COLOGNE. 


OLOGNE is now completing a large bridge across the 

Rhine, with four statues of the German Emperors, 
ro at each end, one of which is that of the present 
The entrances to this large bridge are built 


hiser. 
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Solid stone with towers surmounted at the top by 
reminiscent of the old castles seen in 
fmany. The treatment of these bridge towers is shown 


ted roofs, 


‘the accompanying sketch, 
| The villa ; ; 


in “‘ Parkenstrasse ’’ is the residence of one 
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of the principal architects of Germany, designed for him- 
self by Herr Carn Morirz, who designed the Grand 
Opera Hous}: and other of the most important modern 


buildings in Cologne. 


The view shown of his house is 


taken at the back from the old-world fashioned garden, 
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with its terraces, its fountain, and its flowers. 


Herr 


Morirz is a professor of the ‘‘ new-art ’’ or ‘‘ new-bau ”’ 
school of architectural design, but as he explains it is not 
completely new, being largely tinctured by the feeling of 


old German architecture. 
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HOUSE OF HERR MORITZ IN THE PARKENSTRASSE, COLOGNE. 
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SOME UNEXPLORED FIELDS IN BRITISH 
ARCHA-OLOGY.’ 


HE purpose of this paper was threefold, viz.:—1l. To 
T indicate some hitherto unexplored fields of research where 
antiquities await the spade of the field-archeologist ; 2. To 
draw attention to the wholesale destruction of antiquities 
now going on in different parts of the kingdom ; and 3. To 
suggest the establishment of regular and systematic over- 
sight of great engineering works which involve excavation 
and removal of the soil. 

The value of the spade in archeological investigations 
was never more appreciated than it is to-day; yet, in spite 
of activity in various directions, many fields of research 
remain either entirely unoccupied or only partially worked. 
Whilst Roman sites are being explored in considerable 
numbers in England, Wales, and Scotland, the remains of 
pre-Roman times are, with one or two exceptions, compara- 
tively neglected. It is remarkable that so little attention 
is given to the sites of prehistoric huts and other dwellings. 
A hint of what may be expected by further excavation of 
these sites is afforded by the recent accidental discovery of 
gold tores of the Bronze Age under the floors of ancient hut 
dwellings at Bexley, Kent. 

The sites of ancient dwellings exist in large numbers in 
many parts of the country. They may be traced in much 
of the uncultivated land in England, as well as the moun- 
tainous districts of Wales. In certain districts in Wales 
dwelling-sites are particularly abundant, and in some cases 
in close proximity to bogs, a circumstance which suggests 
the advisability of draining the bogs with a view of recover- 
ing the antiquities which almost certainly are buried 
therein. 

Other unoccupied archeological fields are blown-sands, 
dry river-beds, the dry sites resulting from shrunken and 
diverted rivers and drained marshes. In these various 
deposits the antiquities are in comparative safety, although 
in many districts scientific investigation, on the lines of 
the excellent work at Glastonbury, is most desirable. 

The wholesale destruction of antiquities now going on 
as a result of coast-erosion, railway and other great engin- 
eering works, is a most serious matter. There is pressing 
need for supervision of all these great works, in order that 
the antiquities may be rescued and the circumstances of 
their discovery placed on permanent record. 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the British Association at 
Sheffield, 1910, by Mr. Gecrge Clinch. 


The writer advocated the immediate establishment, 
far as possible, of a regular system of archeological ove 
sight wherever and whenever excavations are being ma 
in the soil; and he suggested that the matter be broug 
to the notice of the Government in order to enlist its sy: 
pathy and support. 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Doveras, B.Sc. 


XVIII._REFRIGERATION IN THE RETAIL MEA 
TRADE (continued). 


ANY very large freezing machines have been put doj 
for wholesale meat men, but by far the commonest ty 
of plant one meets with is the small machine and cold stc 
used by the ordinary retail butcher. In most cases the me 
handled is home-killed, being either bought at market 
the case of town trade, or slaughtered by the butcher hi 
self, if his business lies in the country. Consequently t 
storage temperature is usually from 35° to 38° Fahr., ai 
a system of air-circulation must be adopted to remove t 
non-condensable vapours. 

A typical small plant of this class is illustrated 
fig. 54. The installation was erected for a butcher in 
country town, who does his own killing, and wished to ha 
a better control of his buying market. This object he 
attained perfectly by means of the plant, which enables h 
to buy one or two beasts or several sheep, when he can do 
| advantageously, kill them, and store the carcases until su 
time as they are required in his business. At the same tt) 
he keeps most of his small stuff in the store, if the weatl 
is at all warm, and also deposits there his surplus stock 
the week-end. 

The cold room measures internally 6 feet by 16 f 
| 6 inches by 7 feet, giving an inside capacity of 567 cul 
feet, and to maintain it at the correct temperature a Sim 
machine on the sulphur dioxide principle by Messrs. | 
Douglas & Sons, Ltd., was installed, having a capacity | 
1.16 tons refrigeration or 15,400 B.T.U.’s per hour. It 
of the vertical type, the compressor being bolted to the ®! 
of the cast iron condenser tank. A submerged condenser 
formed by circular coils of W.I. lapwelded tubing 1s) 
the tank, and water, being admitted at the bottom 4 
taken off at the top, flows upwards over the coils. Driv! 
power is furnished by a 3 h.p. vertical gas engine, wh 
also drives the air-circulating fan through a counter sha 
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| 
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and a meat-cutting machine, which, together with the hori- 
‘zontal filler, forms the butcher’s outfit for the manufacture of 
sausages, is seen to the right. 

The machine is connected up to an air cooler, which is 
located inside the cold room, but kept separate from it by 
a wooden partition. A hole at the top of this partition of 
the same diameter as the fan serves as admission port for 
the heated air rising from the meat, and through it the air 

is sucked in by the fan and impelled downwards over the 
air-cooling coils. Two other holes, one at each bottom 
corner of the partition, are left for the air, cooled by con- 
‘tact with the coils, to escape again into the bottom of the 
cold room, and one of these is extended by means of a 
length of wooden trunking, in order to ensure proper distri- 
bution. 
_ The air cooler itself consists of a flat coil of lap-welded 
tubing in which takes place direct expansion of the re- 
‘frigerant. One end of the coil, as explained in a former 
article, is connected up to the expansion valve over the con- 
denser, and the other direct to the suction of the compressor. 
Hence the liquid, spurting through the expansion valve, 
evaporates in the coils, and is again sucked back to the 
compressor, after taking its latent heat from the air pass- 
ing through the cooler. 

To provide storage of ‘‘ cold ’’ and prevent too rapid a 
rise of temperature during the night, the coils are partially 
immersed in a tank containing calcium chloride brine. 
With the same end in view the insulation has been designed 
with a view to high efficiency, and consists of first a layer 
of l-inch T.G. & V. matching on the outside, next 6 inches 
of silicate cotton packed between 6- inch by 2-inch battens at 
24-inch centres, and finally on the inside two layers of 
finch T.G. & V. matching, with waterproof insulating 
paper between. On the floor the two layers of 3-inch match- 
ing are replaced by 1j-inch T. & G. flooring, the water- 
proof paper being laid underneath. 

Rails, it will be noticed, have been provided on the 
ceiling for hanging meat, and one of these is carried just 
outside the entrance door. 

_ This particular plant has heen selected for description, 
because it is of a type of which many hundreds will be found 
in this country, and provides a very good example of ordi- 
lary practice in this application of the freezing machine. 
_At the same time it is natural that slight differences should 
be observed in individual cases. Sometimes, for instance, 
the meat handled is Colonial, and the room must then be 
maintained at 24° Fahr. instead of 35° Fahr. In such a 
case direct expansion pipes round the sides and ceiling 
instead of a direct expansion air cooler, are not infrequently 
employed. In other businesses where both foreign and 
home-killed meat is dealt with, two separate stores are 
built, as illustrated in the last article, each being main- 
tained at its correct temperature. The motive power too is 
various, but is usually found in the form either of a gas 
engine or of an electric motor, although oil engines, steam 
engines, and even water motors are occasionally used. 

___ The general design, however, remains the same, and our 
illustration may be taken as sufficiently typical to render 
_a further investigation of this type of plant unnecessary. 
___ As regards the specifications in a case of this sort, the 
lines already laid down for the larger plants can be followed 
without much alteration. The insulation would be the 
Same, also most of the other clauses, and the duty of the 
machine would be stated in a similar way, except that in 
_the small plants there is only one cold room, and that con- 
_Sequently all that is required is the total weight of meat 
which must be cooled in the course of the daily run. The 
Storage temperature for ordinary home-killed meat would 
be 35° “Fahr., and for frozen mutton, &c., about 24° Fahr. 

Bearing these points in mind, and remembering the 
guarantee formula, &c., given in Article XV., no difficulty 
should be experienced in drawing up a binding specification 
for the refrigerating machinery and cold room. All that is 
left then is the motive power, with which subject we pro- 
pose to deal later on as a whole. In the meantime, it may 
_be said that the best plan in small plants is simply to 
| Specify a gas engine or electric motor, as the case may be, 
| of sufficient power to drive the compressor, under all cir- 
cumstances. The determination of the actual power taken 
can then be left to the manufacturers, all that they require 
_ to calculate ¢ 
of the cooling water which is led to the condenser. 
should also 
_ lars of the 
| the purpos 
instal. 


They 
be given, in the case of the motor, full particu- 
electric supply and should be asked to state, for 
es of reference, what horse-power they propose to 


The cost of these plants naturally varies a little with 


his being the maximum and usual temperature 


circumstances. About the smallest size of cold store which 
it is at present economical to cool mechanically is a room 
having a inside capacity of 250 cubic feet. This would hold 
about 15 ewts. of meat, and if not more than 10 ewts. were 
put in daily a freezing machine with a capacity of 0.45 tons 
refrigeration per twenty-four hours would be sufficient to 
maintain it in summer at 35° Fahr. This allows for a 
daily run of eight hours. 

The cost of such a plant would be roughly as follows :— 


Compressor, condenser, air cooler and fan 
erected on site ; . 3 5 sedlil(d). (0) 0) 

Cold room insulated with six inches of silicate 
cotton Shy @ 
SAS OO 


A gas engine (2 B.H.P.) to drive this machine would 
cost about 30/. and an electric motor about 201. 

With larger plants the cost is less in proportion, and 
for a room of 3,000 cubic feet (20 feet by 20 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches) the figures would be approximately as follows :— 


Compressor as above £300 
Cold room 120 
£420 


A gas engine to drive this plant would cost about 701., and 
a motor about 40/. On the average the room would hold 
some 10 tons of meat, and 4 tons could be put into it daily 
without exceeding the eight hours’ run. 


ABATTOIRS. 


As its name implies, an abattoir is a place devoted to the 
slaughtering of animals, and although any slaughtering 
house might, in a strict sense be termed an abattoir, the 
name is reserved as a general rule for the large public con- 
cerns which are run by vazious municipalities. 

These replace the private slaughtering houses which 
every butcher in the old days had to possess, and there is no 
question but that the change is for the good of the meat 
trade in general, and that any movement towards it should 
be encouraged in every possible way. Not only is the treat- 
ment of the animals more humane, but also the conditions 
attending the production of the people’s food are rendered 
far more hygienic. In addition a better market is obtained 
for the various by-products, produced as they are in market- 
able quantities, and it is possible at the same time to ensure 
by stringent inspection that no meat unfit for consumption 
shall be put upon the market. Instead it is profitably dealt 
with by special apparatus, which could not be employed 
were the quantities available too small. 

Another advantage, which more concerns us here, is that 
while in private concerns the expense of putting in cold 
storage plant is frequently prohibitive, it forms in a 
modern abattoir a necessary part of the equipment. By its 
aid the meat is properly matured for consumption, and can 
be stored, should the market not be favourable for effecting 
a profitable sale. 

Unfortunately, however, the state of the meat trade in 
England has not hitherto encouraged those who are in 
favour of the public abattoir. In Germany, on the contrary, 
it is established in any large town by law. The reason for 
this is that less than two-thirds of our meat is produced in 
our own country. Consequently, in the face of foreign 
competition, prices are low, and there is little inducement 
to home products. To show this state of things in actual 
figures we reproduce the following statistics :— 


1904 1909 

: ‘ per cent. per cent. 
Home produced meat 65.2 63.5 
Imports of live or newly killed . 12.1 6.6 


Chilled meat imports . ; FO NSBS) 1a) 
Frozen meat imports 14.4 22.3 


It is apparent from this table that although the im- 
ports of live and chilled meat have diminished, frozen meat 
imports havé increased to such an extent that the percentage 
of home-killed meat is actually reduced. The tendency, too, 
is all in the direction of a yet further reduction, so that the 
outlook for public abattoirs is not so promising as it might 
be. At present the total number in the country is only 52. 

This is why it is that German abattoirs make a more 
interesting study than our own. There, of course, prac- 
tically all the meat consumed is home grown owing to the 
protective barrier. We shall accordingly, in dealing with 
this subject, draw largely upon German practice. 

In choosing a site for an abattoir, care should be taken 


: that it is well removed from all other buildings and that 
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there is ample and free access by road and rail. It is also 
important that there should be good drainage facilities and 
an ample supply of good water, while no difficulty should 
be experienced in obtaining cheap coal for power purposes. 

The usual plan in setting the place out is to arrange the 
various buildings to form as far as possible a natural 
sequence so that the animals can follow the shortest possible 
course from the entrance through the various departments 
to the exit. Often they are brought in by rail, and in 
that case they will start their career at the unloading plat- 
forms. Leaving these, they are driven into pens, where they 
remain till they have cooled down after the journey. From 
these pens narrow passages communicate with the slaughter- 
ing halls, and the animals, when ready, are taken through 
these, tied to the killing rings (in the case of ‘‘ beasts” or 
large cattle) and either pole-axed or killed by some humane 
slaughtering appliance. Sheep, on the contrary, are usually 
killed in cradles. 

The carcases are next hoisted up and attached to small 
carriages running on overhead trackways, where they are 


catching pen, and next to it a sticking pen. In the forme 
the pigs are shackled by the hind legs and hoisted to t) 
overhead track bar, and in the latter they are stuck whil 
hanging head downwards. Afterwards they are transferre 
passing the scalding tank and scuttling table, where th 
bristles are removed, to a set of overhead bars in the han; 
ing house. There they hang till the animal heat is diss 
pated, and they are finally carried by an extension of t} 
trackways to the chill room. 

The sheep are killed in cradles and, being fairly light, a) 
carried on the shoulders of the attendants to the cold roo; 
destined for them. For beasts, however, more elabora| 
arrangements are necessary. Coming from the lairage the 
are tied to the killing rings, pole-axed, and hoisted by meay 
of a travelling crane to stiff, well-supported bars. <A syste) 
of these fitted with a series of switches extends into an amp. 
hanging house, and there the sides, into which the careay 
are split, are allowed to hang till they cool down. Whe 
that is accomplished they can be either taken straight awa 
to the vans or deposited in the chill room, according to t} 
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Fig. 54.—BUTCHER’S COLD STORAGE PLANT. 


split, if large, then skinned, cleaned and dressed. After- 
wards they are transported by means of the runways to 
hanging houses, in which ample facilities are provided for 
continuous ventilation by means of air currents, these being 
sometimes cooled by the freezing machine. Then, when the 
animal heat has been dissipated as far as possible in this 
way, the carcases are finally deposited in the chill room to 
mature and await despatch. 

_ The nature of the plant necessary for the proper carry- 
ing out of these operations is illustrated in fig. 55, which 
shows a small abattoir erected at Stockton-on-Tees. It is 
designed to deal with about 120 beasts, 350 sheep, and 120 
pigs per week as a maximum capacity. 

_ Referring to the figure, the sheep and pig pens, together 
with the cattle lairage, will be noticed at the right hand side 
near the entry. Next to these come the killing tackle for 
the various classes of animals. For the pigs there is a 


requirements of the day. For each of these alternativ 
suitable extensions of the tracking have been provided. 

Rolled-steel joists, shown in dotted lines, have be 
arranged to carry the trackways, and where the spams 4 
too long six-inch cast-iron columns are added as support 
The joists in.most cases are of 5 inches by 6 inches sectio 
but those which carry the travelling crane are 6 inches ! 
12 inches. | 

The refrigerating plant is located in the left-hand corne 
It consists of three chill rooms, for cattle, sheep, and pi) 
respectively, and the refrigerating machine which cools ther 
together with an electric motor to drive the compressor. _ 

The first chill room, for cattle, has an inside capacity ‘ 
2,450 cubic feet, holding about 8 tons of beef. The secon' 
holding 3.2 tons of mutton, has a capacity of 800 cubic feet 
and the third, for pigs, 530 cubic feet. Air locks are pr 
vided for the two last named, and the insulation in all casi 


| 
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composed of 6 inches silicate cotton, having two layers of 
tching on the inside, with a course of black paper between, 


ad one layer of matching on the outside. One and a quarter 
‘ch tongued and grooved boards are used for the floors. 

_ It is necessary that in all three rooms a perfectly equable 
mmperature should be maintained, and that at the same 
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in an insulated chamber. Over these the air is impelled by a 
24-inch fan, and the condensed moisture is removed by a 
suitable drain from the lead tray at the bottom. 

Cold brine is supplied to the drums and to the cooler by 
a rotary pump, which is connected to the insulated evapor- 
ator, forming part of the refrigerating machine. Needless 
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Fic. 55.—PLAN AND SECTION OF SMALL ABATTOIR, 


ie there should be free circulation of air, since in no case 
pa temperature below freezing. Accordingly, cooling is 
th Y means of galvanised brine drums on the ceilings 
_. Jooms themselves, aided by circulation of air from a 
IE 2 air cooler on top of the chambers, which is con- 
i to them by suction and delivery trunks. The cooler is 


“Ae usual type, consisting of stacks of brine pipes arranged 
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to say, all the connecting pipes conveying the brine are, when 
exposed to the atmosphere, carefully lagged to prevent leak- 
age of heat. 

The refrigerating machine itself is on the sulphur dioxide 
principle, and consists of the usual three units—compressor, 
condenser, and evaporator. All of these are located in the 
engine room immediately adjacent to the cooling chambers, 
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together with the 10 horse-power electric motor which drives 
the compressor. The last-named is of the horizontal pattern, 
and the power of the motor is transmitted to it through a 
countershaft, which reduces the speed to the requisite value. 

In the opposite corner are the condenser and the evapor- 
ator. The former is of the submerged type and takes about 
700 gallons of water per hour, while the evaporator, which 
is next to it, has rather more than this quantity of brine 
circulated through it from the cooling appliances. The 
capacity of the whole system, which was supplied by Messrs. 
Wm. Douglas & Sons, Ltd. (who also designed and equipped 
the abattoir), is some 6.8 tons refrigeration per twenty-four 
hours. 

Beyond the cooling rooms are the various appliances for 
dealing with the bye-products. These include a digestor to 
extract the fat and gelatine from the bones, pans for render- 
ing the pigs’ fat into lard, and a complete sausage-making 
equipment driven by a 5 horse-power electric motor. There 
is also a boiler which, in addition to furnishing steam for 
plant in other buildings close by, serves the jacketed pans, 
scalding tank, and bone digestor in the abattoir. 

(To be continued.) 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT. CAERWENT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,* 


HE excavations of 1909 were at first carried on in the 
north-east corner of the city. Important additions 
were made to the plan, which was found to preserve the 
regular arrangement noticed elsewhere. Remains of several 
houses were discovered, and also those of a building more 
than once altered, which, it is possible, are those of a 
Christian church. Later in the season attention was 
devoted to the completion of the excavation of the central 
insula in the north half of the city, which contains the 
Forum and Basilica. The greater part of it had been 
excavated in 1907, but it was found possible in 1909 to make 
arrangements for the exploration of the western portion of 
the Basilica and the western side of the Forum. The block 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the British Association at 
Sheffield, 1910, by Mr. T. Ashby, M.A., D.Litt. 


was found to be perfectly rectangular, being thus more ¢ 
fully laid out than most of the other buildings at Caery 
The Basilica had no apse at either end, but at each 
of the north aisle and nave was a chamber of the 
width as theirs, while at each end of the south aisle t 
was an entrance from the streets which ran outside 
Forum on the east and west. The south aisle had an) 
arcade towards the Forum, which was surrounded on 
other sides (with the possible exception of the west side 
an ambulatory and shops; and the open area was dra 
by a large box drain. | 
The excavations of 1910 were conducted on the south 
of the high road, which coincides with the ancient 
through the centre of the town. They resulted in the 
covery of a few houses, one of them much altered, so 
its original plan is difficult to make out. In the cent 
it is a well-constructed cellar. | Numerous skeletons — 
been discovered here, over a hundred in all. The bu 
are obviously of post-Roman date, the walls of the |) 
having been partially destroyed when the graves were | 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SE: 


HE American Architect (New York) has a leading at 
by Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown on ‘‘ The English-de' 
treatment of the small American dwelling,’’ illustrate 
sketches of examples by the author, and the principal i 
trations are also devoted to houses of the same typ! 
Messrs. Albert Kahn & Ernest Wilby and by Mr. Brow 


La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates anoth¢ 
the grand ‘‘restoration’’ designs exhibited by | 
Hebrard in the Salon this year—the Plaza del Camj 
Siena and its surroundings. Views are also given of a 
‘‘ new-art ’’ sepulchral monument at Milan, of which 8) 
A. Melani is the architect. | 

Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin) is this month a” 
graph of domestic work by Herr Hermann Muthesius, ¥ 
is remarkable for the author’s versatility and original’ 
the welding of “‘ new-art ”’ methods with traditional Gel 
feeling in composition. | 
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Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) illustrates 
house in the Ths, Heftyes Gate, of which Mr. Hans: Batker: 
urst is the architect; and premiated designs for furniture 
y Mr. Carl Berner, submitted in a competition promoted by 
te Kristiania Haandverks-og Industrie-forenings. 

The Architectural Record (New York) has a descriptive 
ad fully illustrated article on the New York Public Library, 
the most important of the great American educational 
istitutions,’’ and, to our mind, one of the best works of 
lessrs. Carrére & Hastings. ‘‘ A Successful Boston Resi- 
mee” is the title of an illustrated description of a house 
signed by Messrs. Parker, Thomas & Rice, noteworthy for 
Svestraint and refinement. In the series of articles on the 
rehitecture of American Colleges, the University of Penn- 
rlyania now comes under review, with the colleges of Girard, 
taverford, Lehigh and Bryn Mawr. 

_Zodtchy (St. Petersburg), in its series of articles on 
iden cities, now turns to Germany, and deals with 
ellerau. 

_ Engineering Record (New York) has an interesting paper 
1“ The Behaviour of Hydraulic Compounds in Sea-water ”’ 
y Herr H. Burchartz, of Gross-Lichterfelde. Another 
iteresting article on a difficult subject is that by Mr. Louis 


. Brayton on the ‘‘ Computation of Reinforced Concrete 
lat Slabs.”’ 


‘- 


) ; 
[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
pressed by Correspondents. ] 


The Town Planning Conference and Municipal and 
District Councils. 


Sr,—Much of the actual work of preparing the Town- 
Anning schemes provided for under the new Act will fall 
‘thin the scope, not of the great corporations but of the 
prough and urban district councils. It is, therefore, of the 
Ft t™mportance that these authorities should avail themselves 
' the singular advantages offered by the Conference, which 


all be held in London from October 10 to 15, for the study 
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not only of the history of the subject, but also of the examples 
which will be presented of the architectural methods adopted 
in other countries as well as in our own. 

The Local Government Board will, I am informed, be pre- 
pared to sanction such reasonable expenditure out of the rates, 
subject to Government audit, as may be entailed by the attend- 
ance of representatives at this Conference, provided that not 
more than three members of an authority attend officially, 
one of whom should be the architect or surveyor. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has not hesitated 
to incur very heavy expenditure in the fulfilment of what it 
considers to be a public duty, by organising the Conference 
and bringing together the great collection of drawings and 
models which will be exhibited at the Royal Academy. It 
must necessarily be very long before the circumstances can 
recur which have rendered it possible to make the present 
arrangements, and the Royal Institute asks that all those 
who are responsible for the administration of the Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1909 will support it in the effort which it is making 
for the public good, and send their applications for member- 
ship .of the Conference to me without delay.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, JoHn W. Simpson, F.R.I1.B.A., 

Secretary-General. 

9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. : 

September 14, 1910. 


A Further Open Letter to Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Sir,—The nom-de-plume of your correspondent (‘ Un- 
lucky Competitor ’’) on the subject of limitation of work in 
competitions indicates the germ of the controversy. It is to 
attain such limitation and prevent such unluckiness that I 
and others are so strenuously striving to reduce the number of 
“unlucky competitors’? who lose heart and cash by re- 
peated defeats—defeats that are needless and preventable. 
I see no special advocacy for the benefit of the older practi- 
tioners in limitation, nor do I see that the best man can fail 
in getting to the top ; in fact, all that the proposals will do is 
to prevent waste of time and money and remunerate those who 
have a ghost of a chance.—Yours, &c., 

L. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have had the pleasure 
of reading ‘‘ Treadmill’s ” able letter in your current issue, 
and note he is ‘‘ almost persuaded ’’ to join the L.M.-ites. 
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An Old Abbey near London. 

Sir,—Antiquaries and antiquarian societies will be 
interested in the excavations and discoveries which are being 
made on the site of Lesnes Abbey, just beyond the London 
County border line at Abbey Wood. The work has the 
approval and support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Southwark, the Society of Antiquaries, the Kent 
Archeological Society, Lord Avebury, Lord Northbourne, and 
other distinguished persons, and is being actively carried out 
by the Woolwich Antiquarian Society at a present outlay of 
about 1007. Already some important work has been done, 
some remarkable revelations achieved, and considerable light 
thrown upon the history of this Abbey and monastic history 
in general. Lesnes Abbey was one of the largest in Kent, but 
after the Dissolution it fell into such a ruinous condition that 
only a few tottering walls remained, and all the plans and 
descriptions which have been published concerning it for 
centuries past are now proved to be erroneous. This has been 
due to a singular frustration of good intentions. 

In 1620 Sir John Hippersley, who occupied the Prior’s 
Mansion, was quarrying in the ruins when he discovered in 
the church choir a stone coffin with lead lining in which were 
the remains of an ecclesiastic supposed to be the founder, 
Richard de Luci, Regent of England, who dedicated the Abbey 
as an act of penance to Thomas a Becket, jointly with the 
Virgin Mary. The body was re-buried, and Weaver the anti- 
quary, who was Rector of Hrith at the time, tells us that a 
bay tree was piously planted to mark the spot. In the course 
of the next 130 years the bay tree must have disappeared, and 
by mistake a later tenant has planted another bay tree in the 
wrong spot, where it or its successor still rears its head. The 
present researches show that the dilapidated wall against 
which the tree stands, and has been long supposed to represent 
the church, is really part of the refectory. The foundations 
of the church, an immense building 240 feet by 66 feet; have 
been found by digging in an orchard beyond the cloister garth. 
Under the choir have been uncovered a stone and lead coffin, 
probably those found by Sir John Hippersley, but rent open 
and rifled. Several grave slabs, torn from their places, have 
also been discovered, one bearing the name of Abbas Elyas, 
circa 1400, and others belonging to members of the De Luci 
family. Cast into a vault in the lady chapel was the effigy 
of a cross-legged knight, richly coloured, and bearing the 
arms of a De Luci of Newington, Kent, 1310-20. Under the 
altar of the lady chapel is a curious crypt or chamber, roughly 
constructed and irregular in shape, with narrow steps leading 
up to the church presbytery, and probably used as a reliquary. 
Many charters relating to the Abbey have been traced to 
Oxford, where they were undoubtedly transferred with the 
revenues of the institution by Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
librarian at the Vatican, who has been consulted, states that 
there are not in Rome any documents relating to English 
monastic houses, as commonly supposed in England. The 
excavations at Lesnes are now being extended to the chapter 
house, and it is hoped that the whole site may be uncovered, 
the cost of which is estimated at 5001. The Woolwich Anti- 
quarian Society, of which I am president, is poor, and will 
be grateful for any help in this direction. Parties of scientific 
societies and others interested may inspect the remains by 
arranging dates, and we shall be glad to have expert advice 
and assistance in several doubtful questions. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. T. Vincent, 
Chairman and Treasurer of Lesnes Works Committee. 
189 Burrage Road, Woolwich. 


Lighting of London. 


Str,—A misleading impression has recently been created 
by certain paragraphs appearing in the Press under the above 
heading. The impression given was that London, instead of 
continuing ‘an electrically lighted city, as at present, was 
about to revert to gas. 

I need hardly say that nothing is further from the truth. 
The case, however, presents an interesting example of how 
easily an erroneous impression can be set afloat. The facts 
are as follows :— 

One of the twenty-nine London authorities, influenced by 
conditions which were purely local, decided to alter a few of 
their numerous electric lamps to gas lighting. The number 
of the lamps involved is quite small compared with the total 
number of lamps in the borough in question, and is altogether 
negligible in comparison with the total electric lighting of 
London. The whole case, in fact, is simply a local matter, 
confined to one authority only, and is quite undeserving of 
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this wide publicity, were it not for these incorrect rumour 
which have given rise to so much misunderstanding. 

For corroboration of the facts, reference need only be mad, 
to the official statistics of the London County Council, when 
it will be seen that the use of electric street lighting has mor 
than doubled in half.a dozen years, and that only ten 
of the twenty-nine London authorities are wholly withoy 
electric street lighting. 

As to the relative cost of electricity versus gas for st 
lighting, I need only mention that in Marylebone the say 
effected last year was 1,500]. in respect of a portion of th 
area only, and that this has encouraged them to conyert 
whole of the remaining gas lamps to electric light, which 
bring the saving up to 2,600/. per annum. 

Further, the boroughs of Hampstead and Shoredite 
already extensively electrically lighted—are extending e 
lamps practically throughout the whole of their areas. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in giving publicity ¢ 
these facts,—I am, yours truly, 2 

H. R. Renwick, 

Chairman of the Electric Supply Publicity Committee, — 

Moorgate Court, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.: — 
September 8, 1910. 
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Duresco.’’ 


Srr,—We enclose you copy of an apology that we 
obtained from David Macgregor, St. Andrews, in 
to his substituting an inferior water paint for ‘‘ Du 
which was specified, and we should feel obliged if yo 
publish this in your columns as a warning to others. 
faithfully, 4 

For the Silicate Paint Co. (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.) 
Charlton, London, 8.E.: Sept.13. T. Juxns (Dire 


71 Market Street, St. Andrews, N.B.: 

September 6. _ 

Dear Sirs,--With reference to your complaint th 
connection with the recent job done by me where 
‘‘ Duresco ’’ paint was specified an inferior water paint wa 
used instead of ‘‘ Duresco,’’ I admit that-this was so, bu 
the substitution was not intentional, and was owing to a mi 
take of one of my workmen. I have offered to re-do the } 
free of charge with ‘‘ Duresco,’’ and apologise to you f 
mistake. In consideration of your agreeing to take no fu 
legal proceedings against me, I have paid the legal e 
to wlgch you have already been put in the matter, an 
you tor your consideration and for your acceptance of 2 
explanation. | 
Again expressing my regret for the mistake, a | 
(Signed) Davin Macerncor 


I am, yours obediently, 
The Silicate Paint Co. (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.), Charlton, 8:2 


Tur Ramsgate Corporation have arranged tests of m 
fire alarm apphances, the arbitrator being nominated hb 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. _? 

Tuer Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects € 
Ireland held a special meeting on the 12th inst., whe 
hon. secretary reported that the correspondence regardin{ 
conditions for the Kingstown Library competition had 
sulted in a satisfactory arrangement, and that he w 
communication with the promoters of the competition for sé 
water baths at Bangor. 

A SUDDEN termination has happened to the discuss! 
Dundee as to whether the ‘‘ Old Steeple’’ ought or 
not to be crowned. Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, obt: 
tenders and found that the work could not be carried out 
under 3,500/. This amount is exactly 1,0001. above the li 
set by Mr. William Banks to his proposed donation. 

Mr. JamMus CummMine Wynnés, architect, Edinburgh, ha 
been placed first in the competition organised by the Munei 
pality of Karachi for new municipal offices. The cost of th 
building was, according to the conditions, not to exceei 
33,333]. 6s. 8d. A premium of 5001. offered for the selecte' 
design has been awarded to Mr. Wynnes. The main fagad 
shows a stone building three storeys in height and 312 fee 
long, finished with domed features 80 feet high at each end 
and having a clock tower rising to a height of 142 fee 
in the centre. Messrs. Groll & Treacher, architects, London 
were placed second. On payment of the premium the Munici 
pality have all rights in the design, with power to erect th 
building under its own agency, either according to the desig 


selected or with such additions or alterations as it may deen 
necessary. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, September 24. 

Society of Architects : Sketching Visit to Waltham Abbey. 

Manchester Society of Architects : Visit to Leeds. 

Ecclesiastical and Educational Art Exhibition, Cambridge (in 
connection with the Church Congress), opens September 24-30. 

Monday, September 26. 

Hi ey Association : School of Architecture Winter Term 

egins. 

Iron and Steel Institute : Autumn Meeting at Buxton; five days. 

Tuesday, September 27. 

L.C.C. School of Building: At Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Special lecture on ‘The History and Development of 
Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland : General Meeting at 
Kilkenny ; two days. 

Friday, September 30. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
Paper on ‘‘ Railway Tunnel and Viaduct-construction,’’ by 
Mr. W. A. Kemp, C.E. 

Tuesday, October 4. 

Royal Archeological Institute : Autumn Meeting at Westminster 

Abbey ; two days. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS 
AT BRIGHTON.—Il. 


fue following are further extracts from Mr. Krrxsy’s 
L paper on ‘“‘The Design and Construction of Open-air 
Schools ’’ : — 

The importance of isolating the various blocks of build- 
ngs in a school of this description so that a free current of 
ur can circulate round them cannot be too greatly empha- 
ised. It is equally important that these blocks of buildings 
hhould be connected by a paved covered way, enabling the 
hildren to be under shelter whilst passing from one block 
0 another. 

In nearly every school built for the purpose of an open- 
iir school the various buildings are entirely isolated, with 
he result that children, many of whom are poorly shod and 
lothed, have to sit in the class-rooms or resting-sheds with 
lamp feet and clothes, after, perhaps, having received their 
neals in a warm room. 

The whole of the buildings at Thackley are connected by 
neans of a verandah, which runs in a straight line from 
nd to end of the buildings, as this arrangement appeared 
0 suit the site best. The buildings might, however, be 
srouped round a quarter circle. The site, however, will 
sovern to some extent the disposition of the various 
mildings. 

The remarkable physical improvement which is noticeable 
n children attending open-air schools suggests the considera- 
ion that some of the principles governing the planning of 
pen-air schools might, with advantage, he extended to 
other school buildings, and it would appear as if these prin- 
ples are destined to have a very important influence on the 
lesign of future school buildings. 

Ina new elementary school at Thornbury, which is being 
rected for the Bradford Education Committee, the prin- 
iples of an open-air school are adopted. 

All the class-rooms open on to a verandah facing south, 
he lower portion of the walls being so constructed that by 
neans of folding doors practically the whole of one side of 
he class-rooms may be thrown open. The folding doors are 
itted with special folding hoppers, to close up when the doors 
‘Te open, and to regulate the flow of air into the class-room, 
vhen the doors are closed during inclement weather. 


, The principles are being adopted in a new cripple and 
a mel to be erected for the Bradford Education Com- 


Tn view of the overwhelming evidence that exists to-day 
n favour of a more rational type of school planning, it is 
Urprising that the authorities are still permitting school 
ouildings to be erected on the old central hall plan. It 
eems as if, on the one hand, we are breaking down the 
senera] physique of the race, and, on the other hand, having 
0 erect open-air schools to build it up again. 

During the last ten years many millions of pounds have 
*een spent in the erection of school buildings in England, the 


owk of which h : 
>oint of Sn ae many serious drawbacks from the stand- 


| 


By their convincing success the establishment of open-air 
schools will help to break this ignorance down, and justify 
the wider adoption of the principles which they connote. 

The additional cost of maintaining open-air schools may 
militate against their expansion. Against this, however, 
it should be remembered that many children who ultimately 


| find their way to permanent schools for the physically defec- 


tive might have been saved this by early treatment in the 
open-air school, and so the greater burden and expense to 
the community would have been obviated. The principle of 
an open-air school might, however, be adopted in the plan- 
ning of ordinary elementary schools at little or no extra 


| expense, 


An extended application of these principles is bound to 
meet with the ultimate approval of the nation at large as a 
sane application of those principles which make for the 
highest and best needs of the race. 


SCHOOLS FoR SPECIAL SuByecTs 


formed the theme of ‘‘ Notes on the Conversion and 
Equipment of Schools to be used as Special Subject 
Centres,’’ by Mr. Epwarp Witurs, who advocated 
distinct centres rather than adjuncts to general schools, 
and went on to say :— 


In the writer’s opinion the single floor system is by far 
the best where land is cheap, or where expense is a secondary 
consideration, but where economy is a sine qua non, land 
expensive, or not available, a useful method is to adapt 
existing buildings to the purpose required. 

There appears to be no objection, however, to the cookery 
and housewifery centres being on the first floor. 

Ample natural lighting is desirable in each centre, and, 
where possible, handicraft, laundry and cookery rooms should 
be provided with roof lighting. This, of course, is not 
possible in two-storey buildings, and in such cases windows 
should preferably be provided in at least two external walls. 

The artificial illumination of all rooms should, where 
possible, be effected by incandescent electric light attached 
to balance pendants over the benches, desks, and_ tables, 
with brackets near the stove and fireplaces. If gas only is 
procurable, two or three light pendants (according to the 
size of room), with ball and socket heads, give the best 
illumination, providing incandescent mantles and reflecting 
shades are used. The inverted mantles, with proper shades, 
reduce shadow, and if properly disposed, give an excellent 
diffused light. 

It is probable but few centres would be required in 
localities where neither gas nor electric light is available, 
but should such be the case, the writer would recommend 
acetylene or petrol gas in preference to lamps, as he is of 
opinion the cleanliness and ease of working a small installa- 
tion is much superior to ordinary oil lamps, but should 
these latter be used, he must emphasise the necessity of 
metal reservoirs. 

As a rule the warming is provided by means of hot water 
pipes or radiators, but open fires have many advantages, 
and if properly disposed and protected in existing build- 
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ings, can generally be utilised at a nominal cost. This 
applies especially in the case of cookery, laundry and house- 
wifery centres, as it is usual and helpful for students to 
have continual practice in laying, hghting and maintaining 
good fires in ordinary household grates and kitcheners, and 
not rely entirely on cooking by gas to avoid the trouble inci- 
dental to ordinary coal fire stoves or ranges. 

Ample fresh air should be obtained by means of large 
windows always opening for their total height, the upper 
edge being near the ceiling level, and this should be supple- 
mented with inlets and outlets, and wherever possible cross 
ventilation, the inlets being placed near the open fires or 
behind the radiators, if provided, and the outlets in or near 
the ceilings. 

In the dwelling rooms of the housewifery centre, the 


local byelaws should be observed, and should a bedroom not | 


be provided with a fireplace, the usual ventilator in an 
external wall is necessary. 

The sanitary offices are better kept in a separate block 
as in elementary schools. 


The permanent equipment of a handicraft centre, which | 


should provide at least 35 square feet per boy, should include 
all that is necessary for 20 or 40 boys, the former being the 
maximum number allowed in a single class under one 
certified instructor, and it is seldom in a fair-sized town 
that more accommodation than the latter is required, since 
under the present Board of Education syllabus, a centre 
for 40 boys means instruction for 400 boys per week, which 
is, except in large manufacturing cities and towns, probably 
the greatest number likely to be old enough for manual 
training within a reasonable radius of the centre. 

The permanent equipment consists of timber racks, which 
should be horizontal, as the vertical rack is often dangerous 
for boys; with cupboards or lockers, which are designed 
with at least ten separate compartments, and usually not 
more than twelve, forming a division for every class wherein 
the drawings and work are stored each week; museum cup- 
boards with glass fronts, where all the models are stored 
when not in use, and the best examples of students’ work 
should be kept for inspection ; instructors’ desks and lock-up 
cupboards for their own private use; students’ lockers, in 
which the students have similar privileges. Note.—These 
latter are not always provided; blackboards and drawing 
appliances; dual benches and tool racks; grindstone, pre- 
ferably fitted with Illesley’s patent grinding apparatus, and 
a complete set of tools for the centre, with usual ordinary 
tools for every student. 

The area in the general cookery demonstration rooms 
must be at least 25 square feet per girl, but if these are used 
for lecture rooms as well, which is usual, and existing build- 
ings are converted, a margin is advantageous, and this 
especially useful if galleries are formed for the desks, and 
the laundry work is taught in the same room. 

A larder or pantry with window and ventilator in an 
external wall, should be provided for each cookery class, and 
also in the housewifery centre, but this latter can be omitted 
and one of the former utilised for demonstration purposes. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the position of the 
sinks, some teachers preferring the sink kept away from the 
wall so that access can be had all round both sink and teak 
draining board, which enables more girls to have experience 
in washing up at one time, while others prefer the usual 
position against a continuous wall, or in an angle as being 
more practical. The depth and quality of the sink is a 
matter of choice, but the writer prefers a deep white glazed 
(all over) type with upright waste and flap, it being more 
easily kept in a cleanly condition, or more apparent if not 
kept clean. 

A tile or cement floor underneath and around same for 
at least two feet is desirable in new work, but a lead safe 
will meet the necessities of the case in old buildings. A 
similar floor is advantageous in a laundry centre, if on an 
upper storey, where the copper and wringer usually stand, 
as also underneath the washing stools. 

In the case of housewifery combined with laundry and 
cookery, the accommodation should be, sitting room, bed- 
room, kitchen, scullery, store, coal cupboard, larder, and 
water-closets, whilst a small bathroom is desirable. It will 
thus be seen, the lecture room is entirely done away with, 
and the Board have recently sanctioned the omission of 
kitchen and scullery where the combined cookery and laundry 
room adjoins, and is included as part of, the ‘‘ combined 
centre.’’ The internal water-closet should primarily be used 
for demonstration purposes only, the children’s offices being 
provided if possible in the playground, clear of the building. 

The actual arrangements for decoration, stoves, blinds, 
fittings, &c., should be largely in the choice of the head 
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teacher, but the author’s suggestions are to make the rooms, 
as nearly as possible, equal to the better class of cottage or 
suburban villa, having as much variety as convenient. 

General cookery rooms should be provided with desks for 
class work, preferably on two or more galleries, and in this 
case the dual form required in elementary schools can be 
dispensed with and the long continuous desks adopted, 
allowing about 1 foot 6 inches to each girl. A similar space 
must be given to every child on the central table in the 
cookery centre, the width of 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet being 
absolutely necessary. 

Teachers differ as to the arrangement and construction 
of cookery tables, some preferring the enclosed type with 
cupboards, whilst others prefer the open tables with solid 
top, and just one shelf below to place the utensils upon 
when not in use. A good arrangement is to have a capital 
K form, the top and bottom tables being 6 feet long, the 
long side being made up of two more each 7 feet 6 inches 
long, and the middle being a table of about 2 feet square, 
to carry a grilling and boiling gas stove without an oven. 

This gives an excellent arrangement for demonstration 
purposes, and if a complete gas cooking stove with an 
ordinary kitchener are also provided inside the E against 
the wall, the students have an excellent opportunity of 
seeing the whole of the demonstration. Two cupboards for 
work, books, &c., are desirable, and a large dresser with the 
usual drawers and lower cupboard. Hot and cold water is 
also useful at the sinks, and the former can be suitably 
arranged by the provision of a high pressure boiler at the 
back of the kitchener. 

Where the laundry work is to be carried out in the same 
room, extra area is desirable as already mentioned, and by 
arranging the cookery table as described above in four 
sections, this can also be used for ironing in a different 
position. 

Nine washing stools will be necessary, also a proper 
copper, or in lieu of this latter a gas fired copper with a 
cold water supply above and a draw-off tap below. An 
ironing stove will also be required for about twenty-seven 
plain and nine smoothing irons, and to the roof should he 
suspended by pillars a complete system of drying frames, 
easily raised or lowered, which would reduce the usual 
number of clothes horses. 

In the foregoing the writer has briefly described the 
general accommodation and equipment required in a com- 
bined centre for thirty-six girls, which will give facilities 
for the education of 360 students per week. 

The general trend of the criticism on these papers, 
although approving of the open-air idea, was that there 
was too great a tendency towards undue expense and 
needless refinement of elaboration in details. In shori, 
that school specialists were following the example ol 
hospital and workhouse designers and overrunning the 
constable. 

In the section of the Congress that devoted itsel! 
to a conference on the Hygiene of Childhood, Mrs. A. W. 
CLAREMONT presented a short paper on ‘‘ Open-air Hiduca. 
tion,’’ in which was specially advocated the provision 0! 


open-air play-gardens rather than of indoor Kindergartens 


As far as the architect is concerned all that he is re 
quired to provide under this scheme is ‘‘ a rough shed 
roof covering part of the space for use in wet weather 
and movable wind-breaks, either board or canvas, whicl 
could be put up on the north and west sides in winter.’ 

Dr. W. H. Symons advocated, in a short paper, tha 
instead of the Hinckes-Bird board and the Tobin tube 
which he condemned as inadequate, modified forms 0 
window, admitting more air, should be used in one 0 
three devices—‘‘ the open bay window, the double-fai 
window, and the baffle-plate sash window.’’ These hi 
described thus :— > 

The open bay window is a window formed by adding : 
third sash to a double-casement window. The third sas] 
is hinged on to one of the half-casement windows so tha 
when the casement is open it may unite the two halves 1 
front and prevent wind from blowing directly into the room 
but the bay being open top and bottom there is free air com 
munication with external air; even in a gale the open ba; 
will be found to shelter the interior, but it does not furnis} 
sufficient protection against beating rain unless the uppe 


opening is protected above by a fan hung from the to] 
outwards. 


The double-fan window was devised to prevent rain fron 
beating in at the sides. It consists of an outer fan huny 
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from above and an inner fan hung from below, the inner fan 
being furnished with an efficient weather guard to carry off 
the rain. 

The baffle-plate sash window is not nearly so efficient as 
the open bay, but it is a great improvement on the Hinckes- 
Bird arrangement and less disfiguring. The baffle-plate is 

-a piece of glass fitted into the outer stone frame of the 
window opening. The glass should be the full width of the 
‘opening, about 9 inches deep, and fixed either flush with or 
not more than 2 inches below the head of the window. The 
glass of the upper sash of the window should terminate 
9 inches from the top of the sash, and the inside blinds 
should be hung about on a level with the free margin of the 
glass. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In the competition for additions to the Queen’s Uni- 
yersity, Belfast, fifty-seven sets of designs have been 
received, which looks satisfactory for the trial of the new 
system of reducmg to a minimum the labours of compe- 
titors. It will be remembered that the plans, elevations, 
and sections were to be drawn to the scale of twenty feet 
to an inch, and the number of drawings is as small as 
it could possibly be to show the schemes of the various 
designers. 


LIvERPOOL’s citizens are chary of trusting their town 
hall to the skill of the enterprising American engineer 
who is prepared for 30,0001. to move it bodily some 
twenty feet from its present position. The only excuse 
for the operation is the reduction of the congestion of 
traffic at the junction of Dale Street, Castle Street, and 
Water Street, but its appearance would scarcely benefit 
—indeed, it would suffer from the alteration. The 
Finance Committee of the Corporation has asked the City 
Engineer to report on the proposal, which we do not 
doubt is quite practicable though we think scarcely 
advisable. 


Tue Newcastle City Council has determined not to 
take any steps towards acquiring for the town Jesmond 
Towers and its 114 acres of grounds, or even to consider 
the advisability of taking such steps. The Council seem 
rather to have been influenced to this decision by the fear 
that if they evinced a desire to purchase the price would 
goup. We do not think the Council wise in their de- 
cision, as we are strongly of opinion that antiquities and 
Open. spaces are always sound investments for a 
Corporation. 


BirKENHEAD Town Council has resolved to adopt the 
Town Planning Act in terms of the following motion :— 
* That having regard to (a) recent legislation, (b) prospec- 
tive building arrangements within the town, it is desirable 
that a committee of the Council be appointed to consider 
the future development of the borough as to (1) the laying 
out of new areas, (2) the improvement of areas already 
built upon, (3) the provision of a town plan, and to report 
tothe Council.’’ It was also resolved :—‘‘ That such com- 
mittee consist of the Road and Improvements Committee, 
with authority to call into consultation such other 
members of the Council as might seem desirable, and 
obtain all necessary information.’’ 


THE present bridge across the Dee at Llangollen, 
although widened in 1873, has been found not only in- 
adequate but dangerous, and it has been determined by 
the Llangollen Urban Council and the Denbighshire 
County Council to carry out a scheme for widening it 
by twelve feet. Considerable opposition has been offered 
to the scheme, but only the new part of the bridge— 
that placed in position in 1873—will be touched, and, as 
in that year, the work will be carried out with jealous 
care to preserve in every way the characteristics of the 
old work, as it is admitted was successfully achieved 
thirty-seven years ago. The whole of the enlargement 
proposed now, as then, will be on the west side, the old 
bridge remaining intact on the east side. The old bridge 
will form the model for the present as it formed the 
model for the last, and after both have been erected its 
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ancient lines and stones will still be jealously guarded in 
their original position. 


Curetwynp House, Stafford, is to be remodelled, it 
appears—at any rate, internally—to serve as a new post- 
office, and the proposal has evoked considerable adverse 
feeling, for the building is considered of very great 
historic interest and an exceptionally fine example of 
eighteenth century architecture. It was built by Mr. 
Wini1aM CHETWYND, who was born in 1684. In early 
life Mr. CuEtwynp went into the diplomatic service, 
afterwards representing Stafford in Parliament. In 1717 
he became a Lord of the Admiralty, and was twice de- 
feated for Parliament at Stafford, but returned elsewhere. 
In 1734 he again represented Stafford, and retained the 
seat until his death in 1770. At a meeting of the Town 
Council it was resolved, ‘‘ That in carrying out any 
alterations to Chetwynd House which may be considered 
necessary, this Corporation hopes that the Postmaster- 
General will respect, as far as possible, the wishes of 
the town that such a very fine example of eighteenth 
century architecture be preserved.’’ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
HE Session of the School of Architecture at University 
College begins on Monday, October 3. In addition 
to the regular work of the school, the following public 
courses of lectures have been arranged owing to the 
generosity of the Carpenters’ Company:—A course of 
three lectures on “‘'Town Planning,’ by Mr. H. V. 
LancuestEeR, F’.R.1.B.A., beginning Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, at 6 p.m. Mr. Rosert Cosay, the Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company, will preside at the opening lecture. 
A course of eight lectures on ‘* English Domestic Work,’’ 
by Mr. J. A. Gotcu, F.R.I.B.A., beginning on Thursday, 
October 27, at 6 p.m. The Design Class that has been 
arranged to meet the needs of those already at work in 
architects’ offices, and which is held under the direction 
of Professor Simpson and of the special visitors, Mr. 
LronaRD Stokes and Mr. Ernest Newron, will meet 
on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6.45 p.m., beginning 
Wednesday, October 5. 


THEesSPIRE, OF SEHESDAEES |r 
AN ESSAY ON YORKSHIRE HOUSES. 
(Concluded.) 


HERE is Marley Hall, as plain as any farmhouse could 
be, yet how well suited to the fierce storms and the moor- 
land wind. Nor does it lack distinction, for what could be 
more charming than the little gate by which one enters on the 
flagged path to the door, with heraldry above, and there is 
sufficient character in the very masonry to supply the place 
of any ornament. 

And lastly let me remind you of Kildwick Hall, which 
lies by Aire Side between Keighley and Skipton, finely 
placed on rising ground. Kildwick has magnificent stone 
gate-piers with lions above them, and is, in its exterior 
arrangement, more grandiose than are the bulk of Airedale 
houses. i 

Leaving the Bronté country again and crossing by 
Skipton into Upper Wharfedale, we find many stone-built 
villages set in some of the most beautiful scenery our 
country possesses. Everyone knows something of Wharfe- 
dale, and certainly the majority of those who know it are 
familiar with Bolton Abbey. Even if Turner had not 
immortalised it, even if it did not possess a well-deserved 
reputation, there would still be for most people the tendency 
to look at it and admire it. because it is a church—and to 
ignore or decry the Rectory because it is a house. 

This is a legacy of the Gothic Revival. Horace Walpole 
a century and a half ago admitted no architecture between 
the Middle Ages and the days of Inigo. Jones; jeered at 
the tapestries and galleries of Hardwicke. The Gothic re- 
vivalists ‘“‘ went one better,’ so to speak, and architecture 
for them stopped dead about the year 1300. 

Considerable alteration has been made to the windows 
since they were built, by the removal of the old stone mul- 
lions and the substitution of sashes. 

In this district there are many small stone houses of 
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varying interest, the Grammar School at Burnsall, with its 
regular and complete front, being the best known. 

But at Appletrewick, just across the valley, are two little 
buildings, so quaint, so interesting, and so uncommon, that 


778 ai 
[> aS 
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| I make no apology for introducing them into this paper as. 


typical of the oldest stone architecture of the dales, 
Scattered about on the fell-sides, huddled together in 


| 


| grey villages and wind-swept hamlets, you may travel far in 


this country of ours and find nothing more peace- 
ful, nothing more reminiscent of bygone days, 
than these lonely homesteads of Upper Wharfe- 
dale. 

Not that Wharfedale has a monopoly of such 
things, for in most of the market towns of the 
upper dales, where the market-place bursts into 
life for the great sheep fairs and where the dales- 
men make their infrequent visits to civilisation 
of a sort, you may in most cases find a many- 
windowed house of stone with its picturesque 
gables commanding the cobbled square. There 
is such a one, as you see, at Askrigg. 

And if you should happen to visit Settle you 
will find another very similar, bearing the name 
of ‘‘ The Folly,” for no particular reason that I 
am aware of. 

Of the rougher and lonelier sort, far from the 
haunts of men and the pleasant clatter of happy 
tongues, I mention as an example Gouthwaite 
Hall, near Pateley Bridge, which has been 
rebuilt close to its former site, now covered by 
the great reservoirs which supply Bradford with 
water. 

I will not leave my story bereft of its proper 
ending, and I will certainly not spare you a 
moral. Indeed, I am told that the majority of 
folk only care for dissertations when some great 
moral truth—preferably startling and usually 
very deep—is carefully produced from ap- 
parently prosaic subjects, very much as a con- 
jurer produces a bevy of dancing girls from an 
apparently innocent cherry-stone. 

And in a measure I must disappoint you, for 
although a special gift of tongues seems to be 
vouchsafed to every layman who writes on archi- 
tecture, woe unto the architect who lets his 
imagination run beyond the end of his tee- 


a “<A aE 03 ee square. So I dare not follow up my alluring 
Gate: i | theory of the Spirit of the Dales. 
os “a Za Las Pre y/ shat Bg on! | vs But I will instead substitute a few undeniable 
Peg ge Leica) 1a Sai facts and a moral. 
Vos Wa iB 0 2: . lf aor eed 4g You have seen how the Gothic tracery of 
fe ene oe eS om) Fd ay pal | cians Kiddel Hall and the fortified state of Barden 
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| The Ga Bulay Ns Waly D And now in the eighteenth century the archi- 
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tecture of convention began to replace that born 
of necessity. We find more Classical elements 
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creeping in, and this drawing shows you how 
they arrived in Otley market-place. Not that 
this drawing is above suspicion. If you went 
there nowadays you would find the inhabitants 
have taken out the leaded glazing and substi- 
tuted plate-glass, and in a violent fit of civic 
pride have raised a clock-tower in the square 
which certainly does not harmonise with the 
Spirit of the Dales. But I have ventured to 
depict it as our grandfathers would see it. 

Just under the lee of the long railway via- 
duct at Arthington, near Otley, is a little stone 
house named Castley Hall, where we see the 
Georgian style matured, and notice that almost 
every vestige of local character has ‘disappeared. 
Indeed, but for the stone slated roof this little 
building might be transplanted to almost any 
English town and not look much amiss. With 
this exception one finds no fault with so admir- 
able and so simple a design. 

Then at Leathley, on the way to Otley, the 
post office is in a sort of Georgian manner, and 
may have been the work of Carr, of York, an 
eighteenth-century architect who has lately been 
the subject of some study, and who built at 
Harewood, near here, a whole Georgian village 
in Yorkshire stone, with roofs of the local stone 
slate. 

As my last example I give you the old house 
at Leeds, which stands at the foot of Hartley 
Hill, overlooking North Street. 

It is Georgian, of excellent design, and all 
that a formal stone house should be. But it 
shows how the eighteenth century witnessed the 
end of a period when Yorkshire architecture was 
different from that of all other parts of the 
country, when the local masons built purely by 
thesr own tradition. 

And what moral can I find you from this 
study of a century or so of a bypath of archi- 
tectural history? I can think of only one. 

It only falls to the lot of a few of us to build 
a house for ourselves, but it seems to me that 
the act involves a certain responsibility. 

Those of us who live in the Yorkshire dales 
have a certain responsibility thrown upon us, 
and I cannot believe that Providence made 
these grand hills of fine stone with a view to our 
importing red bricks and making ludicrous and 
melancholy efforts to reproduce the tints of Kent 
and Sussex on our roofs and walls. Why is it 
that Ilkley—Ilkley that boasts of Boticelli wor- 
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shippers and Dante students, cultured Ilkley, in fact—is so 
cosmopolitan in its architecture, so slapdash and so out of 
tune with its surroundings? Only because the Ilkley mer- 
chant, who makes his pile elsewhere and takes refuge here 
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education prevent those who build taking such a view, 
Surely, when poverty is not a consideration, we can only 
assume the alternative, and that is—to put it very gently— 
poverty of ideas. 
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when the pile is made, does not realise that it is his duty to 
mankind to do something to beautify his neighbourhood, 
and that he must be in harmony with the Spirit of the 
Dales. ; 


There are some places where sheer poverty and lack of 


There must be many to whom the dales of Yorkshire are a 
precious heritage, and it is their privilege to do all they can 


to prevent any loss of their distinctive and their ample 
charm. 
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SCHOOL OF ART WOODCARVING, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
MONG the industrial arts which contribute to the 
artistic environment of the individual none ‘s more 
mportant than the work of the craftsman in wood. Its 
nterest to the architect is second only to carving in stone, 
is by the means of woodcarving beauty of form and warmth 


colour is often imparted to what would otherwise be a 
Id and dreary space, whilst application to furniture 
nd fittings commands the admiration and gratitude of 
very architect. 

One of the efforts of a generation ago. for the revival of 
le applied arts in England still vigorously survives in the 
chool of Art Woodcarving, South Kensington. Founded 
1 1878 by a small body of artists, and financed in the first 
istance by the Worshipful Company of Drapers, it has 
‘ained an ever-increasing number of art workmen and 
achers of wooderaft, whilst its doors have not been closed 
) anyone desiring to obtain an insight into the virtues and 
ifficulties of woodcarving. 

The eminently practical character of the work of the 
hool has at all times drawn to its Committee members 
: the various artistic professions. The President of the 
oyal Academy has been associated with the school since 
S mception to the present time, and the late Mr. Grorar 
MCHISON, R.A., at one time put important work into its 
ands ; he was for many years preceding his death one of 
'¢ Most active members of its Committee. 

We are able fortunately to give our readers «a few illus- 
‘ations of the work done by students in the school during 
‘ interesting and useful career as a pioneer of the ‘‘ Arts 
nd Crafts ’” movement in this country. 


The diploma or certificate of the school, which is 
usually obtainable after three years’ study and practical 
work, is becoming very valuable, and this is due largely to 
the Committee, despite many temptations, refusing to 
lessen the stringency of the conditions either of its theo- 
retical or practical work set out for the diploma course. 
Flowever, a very useful insight and appreciation of the 


principles and practice of the art of woodcarving may be 
gained by the shorter courses arranged to meet the wants of 


ee 


those students who cannot devote their whole time to the 
art. 
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The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (July 1910), 
commenting upon the work of the students recently ex- 
hibited at the schools, says :—‘‘ There are plenty of large 
art schools and some quite successful ‘ trade’ schools 
teaching a variety of subjects, but schools where one trade 
and one trade only is taught by a thoroughly skilled work- 
man—part of whose time is spent working under trade 
conditions, and whose teaching is supplemented by lessons 
in design and the kind of drawing which will prove useful 
to the pupils in their career—are too few and far between.’’ 

This confidence in the school is fully warranted by the 
notable successes which have been gained by the students 
this year both at the Exhibition of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters and the National Competition held at 
South Kensington. A year or two ago the school was 
awarded the diploma of honour at the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, LTD., MAIDA VALE BRANCH. 
HE illustrations show an interior and exterior view 
of the new Maida Vale branch of the London and 
Provincial Bank, Limited. The space necessary for the 
bank premises was obtained by removing the party wall 
between a pair of semi-detached houses on the basement 
and ground floors and rebuilding the front wall to the first- 
floor level, bringing it forward to the frontage line of the 
old bay windows. The banking hall, manager’s and 
waiting-rooms occupy the ground floor, while the base- 
ment contains strong rooms, book store, clerks’ messroom, 
lavatories, &c. The entrance-door on the left-hand side 
communicates with the bank manager’s house above, while 
that on the right gives access to a maisonette which is in 
separate occupation. The Portland-stone front was 
executed by Messrs. Wepper & CorBen, the construc- 
tional steelwork and concrete fire-resisting floors by 
Messrs. Homan & Ropagrs, and the mahogany bank 
fittings by Mr. J. P. Wurrs, of Bedford. The general 
contractor was Mr. Atpert Monk, of Edmonton, and the 
work was carried out to the designs, and under the super- 


intendence of, the architects, Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER 
& Sons. 


THE JOHNSON STATUE, ST. CLEMENT DANES, LONDON. 
HE late Rev. J. Seprimus Pennineron was one of the 
sincerest and most ardent of Johnsonians. He was 
rector of a Johnsonian church in familiar St. Clement 
Danes in the Strand, where the sage used to attend on Sun- 
days. His pew is still pointed out and visited reverently 
by pilgrims and admirers, notably by Americans. From 
the very first the rector took the church under his care, 
and gradually restored and adorned its really beautiful 
interior, filling the windows with painted glass, and re- 
pairing the fine Grinuinc GiBBons’s carvings, From 
the first he was ever restoring and adorning his church, 
and he spent of his own or gathered from others large 
sums for the purpose. Within he filled all the windows 
with painted glass showing the worthies who were asso- 
ciated with the church, and one (near his pew) was a 
sort of apotheosis of Jonnson—who is seated in the 
centre and surrounded by Goupsmiru and other of his 
notable friends. 

But this was not enough. The little garden behind 
the church seemed an ideal spot for a memorial to the 
great doctor. When it was suggested to the rector he 
caught at the proposal eagerly. A modest scheme was 
first thought of—a bust of the sage on a tall pedestal, 
the figure of Bozzy below looking up with affection and 
reverence. It was rather an effective idea, but the ardent 
Johnsonian would hear of nothing short of a statue with 
all its appointments, and a statue it was. It was not a 
little remarkable that the idea was conceived and the 
whole completed in Jounson’s bicentenary year, and so 
the first memorial statue of him was set up in the streets 
of London 126 years after his death. 

The statue is of solid bronze on a pedestal of Belgian 
marble. The whole is over 12 feet high. The doctor is 


shown raising his eyes from a book which is lying open on 
his left hand, and he is enforcing his explanation with 
upraised arm and closed fingers. He wears the well. 
known wig. The head is modelled partly from 
NoLLEKENS’s and partly from Reynoups’s familiar por- 
traits. The pedestal is richly decorated with an elaborate 
border wrought in bronze representing flowers and Yun- 
ning round the base. In front there is a medallion with 
a profile of the faithful Bozzy; at one side a bas-relief of 
the doctor tramping through the Hebrides arm-in-arm 
with his friend; on the other he is shown paying his 
devoirs to Mrs. THRALE. 

The bronze castings were the work of Messrs, 
Rosg.ies, and the marble work was executed by Messrs, 
WILEINS. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, CORK. 
HIS building is now in course of erection on the site 
of a disused brewery close to St. Finbar’s 
Cathedral, at Cork. The law relating to municipal techni- 
cal schools in Ireland gives no aid to local bodies for 
borrowing money for building purposes; but the Cork 
Technical Committee, after considerable negotiation, was 
permitted to capitalise an annual grant of 800I., allowed 
for the teaching of new industries, and'to spend the lump 
sum on a new school, which was badly required. The 
capitalised grant realised something less than 16,0001, 
and would have been insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the committee had not one of its members, with com- 
mendable public spirit, secured the site at his own 
expense and presented it to the citizens. In planning 
the new school, since it was necessary to study every 
economy, advantage was taken, as far as possible, of the 
old buildings and old materials that the site contained, 
and some of the former were rearranged to form work- 
shops for mechanical trades. The illustration shows the 
new front building to the street. The ground floor of this 
chiefly contains the administration department and a 
large entrance hall, which it is proposed also to 
use aS a trade museum. On the first floor are 
a number of class-rooms, and on the second floor 
chemical laboratories, and a lecture-room connected 
therewith. The front is being executed with Ballinphellig 
red facing brick, and white limestone dressings from local 
quarries. The general contractor for the works is Mr. 
SAMUEL Huu, of Cork, while the fire-proof floors are en- 
trusted to Messrs. Homan & Ropcers, of Manchester, and 
the heating and ventilating to Messrs. G. N. Haven & 
Sons, of Trowbridge. The architect is Mr. ArrHuR Hit, 
BoB RL BoA. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, LINCOLN.—THE LIBRARY. ie. 
W* complete our series of views of Lincoln College 
with that of the library block erected in 1906 from 
the designs of Messrs. Rrap & Macponaxp. © e- 


CLARENDON BUILDING, OXFORD. oy 
ae earliest book printed in Oxford is dated 1468, 
though it is now generally believed that the inserip- 
tion ‘‘ M.cccc.lxviij ’’ is inaccurate to the extent of an’ 
‘'x.’" Of this book—a Latin Commentary by $b. 
JeROME—there are fourteen copies known. The second 
book appeared in 1479. The University Press started in 
1585. It was not until October 28, 1713, that the 
Clarendon Printing House (now known as the Clarendon 
Building), near the Sheldonian Theatre, began to be 
utilised, the Bible Press occupying the eastern half and 
the Learned Press the western. Its name was conferred 
on it from the fact that the cost of the building was in 
part met by the profits on Lord CuarEnpon’s History of 
the Rebellion, the perpetual copyright of which had been — 
bestowed on Oxford University by the author’s son. The 
building is generally attributed to Sir Jon VANBRUGH; 
but it is sometimes said to have been designed by WmnniAM | 
Townsrnp. In 1830 new printing works (the present : 
Clarendon Press) were erected in Walton Street at a cosh 
of 30,0001. from the designs of Mr. Danrzu RoBeRTsOoN. — 
Since that time the old buildings have been used for the | 
Registrar’s offices, a council chamber, and the University — 
police station. a 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
; REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
XIX.—ABATTOIRS (continued). 


N Germany, as stated in the last article, abattoir con- 
_ struction is more advanced than in England. Very 
any large and well-equipped abattoirs are to be found there, 
nd one of the best, if not actually the largest, is that at 
ffenbach am Main, of which we propose to give a brief 
scription. 

The general appearance of the place, as viewed from a 
sighbouring eminence, is seen in fig. 56, which, together 
ith the other illustrations, is taken from the Zeitschrift fiir 
e Gesamte Kalte-Industrie. Prominently situated will be 
sticed the water-tower, administrative buildings, and 
staurant, the last two being on the left- and right-hand 
des respectively of the main entrance. The other buildings 
ill be explained in due course, but note should be taken of 
e central covered-in passage, which leads right through the 
yattoir and provides free access for carts and vans. 

In fig. 57 is given a ground plan, from which we can 
low the course taken by the various animals in their 
ogress through the abattoir. Different animals are, of 
urse, differently dealt with, and, for the purpose of 
parating out the various types, they have been classified 
uder three heads—large cattle, small cattle (principally 
ep and calves), and pigs. Each of these three divisions 
irsues a separate path. 

Starting from the westward end of the abattoir (right of 
e illustrations), where the railway siding is, the first 
jects we come to are the unloading platforms, one of which 

provided for each of the three classes. Exactly opposite 
ese are three sets of pens, and beyond these again are the 
ree killing halls, all fitted up with killing tackle suited to 

e animals dealt with. The larger cattle are tied to killing 
ngs in the floor and poleaxed, the smaller are killed lying 
| their backs in cradles, and the pigs are stuck with the 
icking knife. 

All are then hoisted up by self-sustaining hoists, skinned, 
eaned, dressed, and fixed to the hooks on the running 
rriages, the larger cattle being previously split. The 
rriages, travelling on the overhead runways, then convey 
€ carcases to their respective hanging rooms on either side 

the chill room, crossing on the way the covered-in passage. 
urge and small cattle go to the south hanging room, in 
hich yarious branch lines, connected by cast-steel switches 

the main tracks, together with hook racks on the walls, 
we been provided for their reception (fig. 58), while the 
rth hanging room is devoted to the pigs alone. The animal 
at having been dissipated, all are then deposited in the 

ill room. 

Mention may be made, before proceeding to the re- 
igerating plant, of the various subsidiary departments. 
mongst others, a special place has been provided for deal- 
g with horses. These are killed in the small block of 
aldings located at the south-east corner, and are afterwards 
ken to a small cold chamber situated just over the main 
ill room. 

Another department is that dealing with offals and 
seased meat, which consists of a second small block of 
ildings situated in between the cooling room block and 
e horse department. The diseased meat itself comes from 
© Toom next the horse-slaughtering hall, where the infected 
ttle are killed. Lastly, over in the south-west corner are 
© rooms devoted to the treatment of hides, 

Turning to the freezing plant, there are in addition to 
© two hanging houses and the chill room, measuring 74 feet 
125 feet, a pickling cellar for bacon, and also the small 
ld toom for horse flesh mentioned above. All these are 
ntained in the one block of buildings, measuring 97 feet 
209 feet, and adjacent to them are the various rooms con- 
tng the compressors, steam engines, ice plant, boilers, 
d_ accessories. 

To keep the property of each butcher separate from that 
the others, the main chill room has, as usual, been divided 
to cubicles made in round bar iron with wire work roofs 
8. 59). These are numbered and provided with padlocks, 
d the owners keep the key of the cubicle, or cubicles, 
longing to them, a master key being retained by the autho- 
18 for inspection purposes. When required, the meat is 
moved from the chill room by the main entrance (fig. 60), 
pg opens on to the covered passage, and free access is 
erefore easily obtained for carts and vans. In front of the 
trance in fig. 60 will be noticed the trackways coming from 


| 
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the slaughtering-hall for small cattle. They are carried by 
rolled steel joists supported, as shown, from the brickwork. 

Northwards of the cold room block is the group of rooms 
containing the machinery. The principal part of this, in- 
cluding the compressors, steam engines, and dynamos, is 
located in the main engine room, while just beside this room 
is the boiler-house, and running along its southward end, 
Separated from it by the water-tower steps, is a passage, 
which communicates direct from the central thoroughfare to 
the ice-making tank. 

Starting at the very origin of the power, coal is brought 
in from the street close by to the bunkers in front of the 
boiler-room. In this way, it should be noted, it is kept quite 
separate from the other departments, and danger of flying 
ashes, grit, &c., getting in to the meat is avoided. It is then 
brought in to the boilers, of which there are two, both of the 
twin-flue horizontal pattern, provided with a chimney 
132 feet high, and steam is generated at a pressure of 180 lbs. 
per square inch. The hourly capacity of each boiler at this 
pressure is 6,600 lbs. of steam. Leaving the boilers, the 
steam passes through superheaters, which raise its tempera- 
ture to 518° Fahr., with most beneficial results, as engineers 
are aware, in reducing the steam consumption of the engines. 
Finally, it is conveyed through the main steam pipes to the 
engines themselves. 

Water is fed into the boilers by two feed pumps, of 
1,300 gallons hourly capacity each, and there are also in- 
jectors to act as stand-bys should the pumps break down. In 
addition, the water passes on its way through a softening 
and purifying apparatus to prevent the deposit of scale (due 
to the sulphates and carbonates held in solution in the 
water) on the inside of the'boiler plates. 

Next in natural order are the steam engines. Two of 
these are of the tandem compound horizontal type, and de- 
velop each, when connected to the jet condensers beneath the 
engine-room floor, 177 indicated horse-power. The third has 
only one cylinder, and is used to drive the third compressor 
if unusual pressure is thrown on to the cooling plant. Other- 
wise it is connected to the two dynamos which supply current 
for lighting the building and for driving small motors. 

The air pumps for the jet condensers are also driven by 
the main engines, but the other pumps for the brine of the 
refrigerating system, water for the ice tank, &c., are driven 
by separate motors. One of these is employed to circulate the 
cooling water from the jet condensers, except such part as 
goes to the feed pumps, over a cooling tower, just south of the 
ice tank. It is sufficiently cooled therein to be used over and 
over again. 

Having now examined the means of generating power, we 
come to the main purpose for which it is used—namely, the 
refrigerating system. This we can separate up into our 
three fundamental units: the compressors, the condenser, 
and the evaporator. The refrigerant used in the system is 
sulphur dioxide, and it is compressed, taking the first of our 
units, in three compressors built by Messrs. Borsig & Co., 
Berlin (who also supplied the power plant), to the low con- 
densing pressure used with this gas (generally 40 to 45 lbs. 
per square inch). Each of the compressors, two of which 
only are run in ordinary circumstances, one for the ice plant 
and the other for the cooling rooms, has a capacity of 48 tons 
refrigeration per 24 hours, and is fitted with silent acting 
valves. The three of them are connected direct to the con. 
denser (our second unit), which is located above the engine- 
room, and is of the atmospheric or evaporative type. It is 
divided into two sections separately controlled. 

Our third unit, the evaporator, which is connected to the 
suction of the compressors, just as the condenser is connected 
to the delivery, consists of coils of tubing, immersed in the 
large brine tank forming part of the ice plant. From this 
tank the cooled brine can be circulated as desired either by a 
propeller to the ice moulds or by a pump to the air cooler and 
the pipes in the smaller cold rooms. 

The cooling of the main chill room is effected by a wet air 
cooler, illustrated in fig. 61. It consists of a number of 
shelves, with a receiving tank at the top, into which cold 
brine is pumped from the evaporator. The brine then 
trickles down over the shelves, and, being effectually broken 
up, offers a large cooling surface to the air passing through. 
The air itself. at about 39° Fahr., is sucked from the cold 
room into this chamber through the collecting ducts (seen 
on the ceiling in fig. 59), and is again distributed by suitable 
delivery ducts at about 27° Fahr., its temperature having 
been reduced by 12° Fahr. in the cooler. Similar ducts, it 
may be mentioned, are extended to the two hanging houses, 
and the whole system is controlled by a six-foot fan. 
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Fairly cold weather is experienced in the winter at Offen- | refrigerating plant being then shut down. It consist; 
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bach. and, were the meat exposed to the temperature thus | simply of a series of gilled pipes suppled with steam from 


obtained while maturing, it would be frozen solid. Conse- the boilers. 
quently a heating apparatus has had to be installed in the | The small horseflesh cooling-room and the pickle cella; 


delivery duct just beyond the air-cooler to prevent this, the are both cooled by gilled brine pipes which are led round the 
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ides and supplied with brine by the pump connected to the | 
vaporator. An efficient air circulation is maintained by 
lectrically driven fans, and to permit both the introduction 
{ fresh-air supplies as required, and the expulsion of foul 
apours, suitable openings have been provided. 
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in it 25 tons of ice in 4-cwt. blocks can be produced daily ; 
also that by the aid of sundry accessories this ice is rendered 
transparent. It is sold to butchers and other consumers in 
the city, and is useful in helping to make the abattoir pay 
its way, or even show a profit. To remove the blocks, the 
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Fig, 57, 


aking tank. The principle of this apparatus will be ex- 
ained at a later stage, but at present suffice it to say that 


The only remaining portion of the cooling plant is the ice- | 
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—PLAN OF Sika ABATTOIR. 


passage already mentioned has been made, communicating 
direct to the covered way in which the delivery vans are 
drawn up, and should the supply exceed the demand an in- 


was 101,5001., 


cipal items :— 
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sulated chamber is available in which the ice can be stored. 
Naturally an abattoir of this class is expensive compared 
The actual total cost 
of which the following are some of the prin- 


with one of the more ordinary type. 


Site ai. ss a ne ... £6,650 
Siding, with platforms ye ee net A, 000) 
Power plant, refrigerating machinery, and ice 

tank complete ... 5; 2 eC ALY) 
Chill and hanging room block, with insulation... 10,500 
Building work, except the chill room block ... 45,550 


My 


aT 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the principal 
members of the staff live on the premises, accommodation 
being provided for them in the administrative buildings and 
above the restaurant. 

The next important question for us to decide is the pro- 
portion which must exist between the size of the abattoir and 
the capacity of the chill room. Naturally this ratio cannot 
be fixed irrespective of locality, as so much will depend on 
the kind of trade which is carried on. In some places, for 
instance, some of the butchers will allow their meat to mature 
in cold storage for a week. In others, on the contrary, the 


Fic. 59—CUBICLES IN CHILL ROOM, OFFENBACH ABATTOIR. 
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sat will be taken straight from the hanging-house to the 
ns. If the latter is the commoner practice it will, of 
urse, be necessary to reduce the size of the cold rooms in 
oportion ; while if the whole of the meat is to be matured 
r a week, the capacity must be increased accordingly. 
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To estimate this average value a very simple rule, which 
agrees well with ordinary practice both in this country and 
abroad, has been put forward by Dr. Schwarz, who is an 
eminent German authority on the subject. He allows for 
two killings per week, or, roughly, 100 killings per year. 


Fic. 60.-ENTRANCE TO CHILL ROOM, OF FENBACH ABATTOIR. 


| 
te Since there is so much variation, it will be better, we | 
nx, to make the calculations for average conditions. The 


het bearing of either of the above factors on the proportion | 
2 then easily be assessed. | 


a le 655} Aah aa AP MRE NN 


Fic. 61.—WET AIR-COOLER, OFFENBACH ABATTOIR. 


Taking, then, the statistics which give the yearly output in 
the past, he divides the total quantity by a hundred, thus 
obtaining the 
slaughtered per day. 


average weight or number of animals 


This number, he assumes, might all be 
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put into the cold room for one day, and there might also be a 
quarter of the last day’s killing left over. Accordingly the 
cold room must be large enough to accommodate one and a 
quarter times an average day’s slaughter. 

To take a concrete example, let it be assumed that a town 
of, say, 30,000 inhabitants decides to put in a municipal 
abattoir. The first thing to do is to find the yearly con- 
sumption. For this there will probably be some rough 
statistics available, but if not, we must take the consumption 
per head for the country, and assume that it holds good in 
this particular town. 

In England, in 1909, for instance, the meat consumed per 
head, exclusive of pork and bacon, was roughly as follows :— 


Beef ae <a ste ae ee 00 Lbs: 
Mutton and lamb es an tcOas, 
Total Bae Bue ao (342) 5 


Only 63.5 per cent. of this was home killed, so that the 
beef and mutton slaughtered in England amounted actually 
to 56.5 lbs. per person, or 1,695,000 lbs. for our hypothetical 
town. Taking 100 killings, this reduces to 16,950 lbs. 
slaughtered at one time, and multiplying by one and a 
quarter we find that the chill room must have a capacity of 
21,200 lbs. In an abattoir plenty of room is allowed, and we 
therefore take it that 32 lbs. of meat only will be carried per 
square foot. This gives as the superficial area of hanging 
space 660 feet super, and adding one-third for gangways, 
&c., the gross area of the chill room is found to be 880 square 
feet. To carry sides of beef, &c., the trackbars must be 
11 feet above the floor level, hence the total inside height 
cannot well be less than 12 feet 6 inches, and on this basis 
125 feet by 880 feet, or 11,000 cubic feet, is our storage 
capacity. . 

A calculation of this description, although made on 
liberal lines, is necessarily inaccurate, for in England the 
meat consumption per head will always be higher in the 
town than in the country. Consequently it is better, if 
possible, to get actual statistics concerning the number of 
animals killed per year. Then, knowing the average weights, 
it is easy to arrive at the total weight to be slaughtered. 

If the average weights are not available, the following are 
fairly general, although subject to considerable variation in 
some districts :— 


Beast (ox) me ae = ... 550 Ibs. 
Small cattle (sheep, calves, &c.) 60 lbs. 
Pigs F aio Se 2 4> 6 400" Tbs. 


No mention, it will be noticed, has been made of the last- 
named animal in dealing with the average statistics. That 
is because figures will vary enormously in different towns, 
and because in most cases pigs are not slaughtered in abat- 
toirs, but in bacon factories. Hence general calculations are 
useless, and it is necessary to have statistics. 

Having determined the storage capacity of the chill room, 
it is an easy matter to calculate the size of the freezing 
machine along the lines already laid down in a former 
article. For this purpose it should be assumed that all the 
meat from one day’s killing will be cooled down during that 
day, or that at least the cooling will extend into only a small 
portion of the next day. Allowance should also be made for 
cooling the hanging houses, if this is done artificially. 

As a rough guide the following figures, connecting storage 
capacities with refrigerating tonnage, will serve :— 


Tons Refrigeration 


Cubie Feet. per 24 Hours. 


2,000 ‘ . : c : ; See IE 

5,000 ; : F , : : 5 bees 
10,000 ; 10.0 
15,000 13.2 
20,000 16.8 
25,000 19.5 
30,000 22.0 
40,000 27.0 
50,000 31.0 


The maturing temperature is taken at 35° Fahr. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. W. _Iyenam, formerly water engineer to Torquay 
Town Council, has been appointed chief engineer to the Rand 
Water Board of Johannesburg, which has control of seven 
municipalities on the Reef and Rand mines. The district 
supphed covers 365 square miles, with a population of 
365,442. The commencing salary is 2,0001. a year. Mr 
Ingham enters upon his new duties in November. 


; 
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ARCHITECTURE IN NEW YORK AND 
FOREIGN CITIES. 

E reprint from Record and Guide (New York) the ¢ 
W of Professor Adshead on the architecture of New Y¥, 
and the professional comment thereon of some leading ar 
tects of the United States :— 

Professor Adshead, head of the Department of © 
Design in the University of Liverpool, in a speech rece: 
delivered in New York, at the City Hall, expressed 
opinion that ‘‘ the architecture of New York city is 
finest of any architecture in the world.” 

He further remarked that, unlike England, Germany ¢ 
to some extent, France, New York in its street architec 
is never trivial ; everything is on a grand scale. ; 

‘© Your tall buildings are a credit to your ingenuity, 
in your building construction you are far ahead of all 
other nations of the world.’’ 

This is the first occasion since the architectural reviva 
this country that an architect of eminence from the o 
side has ever made a comparison between contemporan 
work in America and other countries, so comprehensive, di 
and positive, and to the advantage of our architects. It 
been a rare instance when an architect from abroad has | 
intellectually able to draw a line between the present 
the past in architecture and to compare the work of Amer: 
architects of the present day with what is being done ahi 
now—in France, Germany and the British Isles. 

Representative New York architects who were intervie 
this week for the Record and Guide agreed that old-w 
builders are outclassed by the wonderfully efficient orgar 
tion and powerful financing of our big building corporati 
but the same authorities were not sure of the correctnes 
Professor Adshead’s judgment upon New York’s arch 
ture as a whole, compared with that of Paris, London 
Berlin. We excelled in some lines of architectural des 
it was said, but the lack of a national architecture 
regretted, and also the lack of something in the natur 
legal statutes to compel conformity to some general m 
cipal plan. 

But other authorities, perhaps more free to make ¢ 
parisons, were emphatic that the work that is being don 
New York at the present time, in architectural design as 
as in construction, is superior to contemporaneous ¥ 
abroad. 

Clarence True, the architect, who originated the Amer: 
basement house, and who during a long career has | 
hundreds of dwellings in New York, illustrated this p 
in a story he related of a visit to York Cathedral in Engl: 
He met in the city of York a Scotchman, with whom he 
a very plain discussion on this subject. 

‘« He asked me,’’ said Mr. True, in telling of the inex 
this week, ‘‘if we had anything in America like } 
Cathedral. I replied that I could not see how that 
anything to do with it, as my family did not leave Engl 
until 1634, and consequently we had as much to do \ 
York Cathedral as he had, it having been completed be 
that era. 

‘“Then I asked him to show me what they were d 
now. And I advised him that when he should come to! 
York not to look for ancient things, as all Americans wi 
naturally do when visiting Britain, but to ask to see 
latest things, and then he would see something worth wl 

‘‘ What Professor Adshead says is so,’’ continued 
True. ‘‘ Kuropeans are beginning to find out that 
‘ American experiment’ is a fact, and consequently the 
telligent man is looking for help from us, the same as we I 
looked for benefits from them. New York now is arehi 
turally in its infancy, but foundations are being laid | 
for an architecture which, when the city grows up an 
half as old as either London or Paris, will far surpass the 

‘‘London, Paris, Berlin and all the largest cities 
Europe have, of course, an advantage over New York in1 
they are governmental and financial capitals combined, 
same as if New York and Washington were one city. 
architecture of London and the architecture of Paris hav 
historical interest which New York’s does not possess, bu 
character and workmanship the buildings now being ‘ 
structed in New York, irrespective of Governmental bu 
ings, far excel those being built anywhere in Europe. 

‘‘ It seems to be a fad to belittle New York. I notice’ 
particularly in the reports of the Tenement House Com 
sion, where on one occasion the worst tenement on Che 
Hill was shown in comparison with the best thing doné 
Berlin. They have in Berlin nothing like the ‘ Apthor 
or the two miles of elegant ‘ tenement houses’ on Cen 


ark West, or apartments like those on Riverside Drive or 
. Washington Heights. 
“New York is far from being perfect, and we all know 
ays in which it can be improved, but when it comes to a 
mparison of modern work Professor Adshead has told the 
uth. Take his own city, Liverpool, which is comparatively 
odern and of the same age as Boston, and Boston can learn 
thing from Liverpool either in architecture or construc- 
ie And this being true of Boston, what of New York 2? ”’ 
Henry J. Hardenbergh during the thirty years that he 
1s been in active practice has been recognised as one of the 
asters of his profession. A long list of notable buildings 
ands to his credit. In the eighties he was building such 
asterpieces as the ‘‘ Dakota ’’ apartment house on Central 
ark West, which was an inspiration for the building and 
al estate fraternity for years afterward. In the nineties 
was building the Waldorf-Astoria and such, and alto- 
ther Henry J. Hardenbergh is responsible for much of the 
od architecture in this country that Professor Adshead has 
nked first in the world. Perhaps this is the reason why 
vr. Hardenbergh was found not prepared at the moment to 
ye an extended answer to the Record and Guide’s question 
to whether he considered the judgment of the English 
chitect entirely just to his colleagues at home and on the 
mtinent. But his thought was indicated when he 
«swered :— 
_* Professor Adshead is perhaps right and perhaps wrong, 
cording to the point of view. I would not care to say in 
general way just whether he is right or wrong.’’ 
The members of the firm of Clinton & Russell, architects 
the Hudson Terminal Buildings and many other great 
‘ice buildings, the Hotel Astor, the Knickerbocker and the 
aza, and who, in a word, make the designs for a large share 
all the big work done in New York, were found to be of 
@ opinion that Professor Adshead had given New York 
chitects more than their just due, at least in some par- 
‘ulars. 
They agreed that, while our tall office buildings are 
perior in construction and general adaptability of design 
anything of the kind in the world, such buildings are very 
re in other parts of the world; comparison was therefore 
relevant. - 

As to other kinds of buildings, those in the large cities of 
rope were, in their opinion, equal in general convenience 
id superior in beauty. of design to ours, though we excel in 
echanical equipment, grade for grade or class for class. 
They considered that our apartment houses and_ hotels 
jovide more conveniences than those of Europe, ‘ but 
nerally European monumental work is ahead of ours, 
ough we are catching up rapidly.”’ 

_ Representative of the younger architects of national pro- 
imence, Mr. William O. Ludlow, of Ludlow & Peabody, 
as also inclined to think that Professor Adshead’s judg- 
ent of New York architecture should be taken with some 
servation. Mr. Charles S. Peabody, of this firm, sus- 
ined a severe injury on Monday of this week, at the Lake 
»orge Country Club, by falling from a ladder upon his head, 
id for a time his life was despaired of. Notable works upon 
tich the firm are now engaged are the Fort William Henry 
otel at Lake George, the Hotel Champlain at Plattsburgh, 
* the new buildings for the University of Georgia. Before 
late New York Building Code Commission Mr. Ludlow 
lvocated limitation of the height of buildings. 

_ “If Professor Adshead had said that New York possessed 
e finest architecture of its kind in the world, his statement 
ould have been eminently indisputable,” remarked Mr. 
idlow, when asked for his opinion upon the relative stand- 
of New York architecture. 
. a y Own impression is, however, that the Professor had 
lind something other than the facade architecture of New 
ork. I imagine that he was considering our buildings as 
© creation of the architect as master builder, and indeed in 
‘ting construction, ingenuity of plan and adaptation to 
mplex conditions our buildings are without parallel. 

tom this point of view, perhaps, New York can boast 
© finest architecture in the world.”’ 

Mr. Charles H. Israels, of the firm of Israels & Harder, 
Ne pe who has been prominently identified with the 
Meee: the architectural and art societies for the mainten- 
— In this city of a high standard in architecture and con- 
Tuction, and who was a member of one of the recent boards 
eae to revise the New York Building Code, was also 
la the remarks of Professor Adshead in his address at 
jn york City Hall had surprised him. Said Mr. 


‘T believe that the average commercial building in New 
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York city is better than its counterpart in the great 
European cities when considered as a single building. The 
thing that New York lacks, however, is a comprehensive 
building regulation to compel a certain uniformity which is 
necessary to a satisfying total result. 

‘“ We also suffer from the lack of a national style,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Israels, ‘“‘ which in turn is responsible for the 
glaring contrasts that have been so frequently criticised. 
But most of all we lack a comprehensive city plan. 

‘Our city has few vistas. We have comparatively few 
sites where monumental buildings may be placed, and even 
though the individual examples of our city architecture may 
be excellent, the total result is not by any means as satis- 
factory as that presented by the average European city.’’ 

Mr. Eli Benedict, of 1947 Broadway, well known in his 
profession as an instructor and critic as well as a practi- 
tioner, was also found to be of the opinion that Professor 
Adshead’s remarks should be taken in a somewhat restricted 
sense. 

There was no question, Mr. Benedict said, but that in the 
handling of our peculiar problems, such as our tall office 
buildings and the better class of our hotels and apartment 
houses, we have created many original and_ beautiful 
examples of modern architecture that no other city can dupli- 
cate. He also thought that the average work of our best 
architects is fully up to, if not superior to, the work of the 
best architects of any old-world city. He added :— 

‘Then, from the builder’s point of view, we are un- 
doubtedly using the best of materials in a skilful and sub- 
stantial manner, and are erecting with wonderful rapidity 
huge structures which are the wonder of the day in the eyes 
of old-world builders who are wholly out of class with us in 
this respect. This is due to the wonderfully efficient organisa- 
tion and powerful financing of our big building corpora- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Charles Buek, architect, builder and member of the 
Board of Examiners of the New York Building Department, 
said he was afraid that Professor Adshead had been trying 
to make us feel good, and that if he really tried he could 
find some of our architecture that is occasionally ‘ trivial.’’ 
But Professor Adshead was right in saying that our build- 
ing construction, in the engineering sense, is ahead of that 
of all other nations, certainly so far as our large residential 
and business structures are concerned. 

The beauty of a city architecturally was largely a matter 
of taste upon which men will differ, and also a matter of 
habit and association, continued Mr. Buek. Our architec- 
ture, in his view, was more vigorous, more original, not so 
much confined by rule and precept, and our fine business 
streets were accordingly more varied and interesting than 
those of European capitals. To a New Yorker the streets of 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna, built under strict regulations as 
to size and height, looked monotonous and too uniform. To 
the European accustomed to this uniformity our streets 
appeared irregular and too full of violent contrast. Mr. 
Buek then said :— 

‘The finest architecture of London is spoiled by the 
unsightly stains and discolorations due to the climate. 

“The European architect in his embellishment and 
details rarely ventures to depart from the well-settled tradi- 
tional forms of the art. 


“The American is freer, bolder, and in our best modern 


_work, I think, superior, and is more successful in adapting 


form and design to new materials and methods. Take it all 
in all, our best to-day will bear comparison with the best of 
modern Europe.” 


Mr. George B. Ford thus expresses his views on Professor 
Adshead’s dicta :— 

As one who had the pleasure of accompanying Professor 
S. D. Adshead on most of his trips in and about Manhattan, 
I believe that I can say something further about his views 
that may be of interest. ( 

In the first place, he was not “ jollying’’ us. He was 
quite sincere, believing all that he said about us in his City 
Hall speech. Long before he came to America he was well 
acquainted with our architecture, and Was so impressed with 
it that he felt that it was just as necessary for him to see it 
as it was to see the architecture of France or Italy. 

Coming here, he found the actuality quite exceeded his 
expectations. The three things that impressed him most 
were the clearness and softness and beauty of colour of our 
atmosphere, the width of our city streets and the big, simple 
effect of the architecture which bordered them. 

He rarely found here that broken-up effect, that triviality, 
that frittering away into petty and meaningless details, that 
one meets at every turn in London. The general run of build- 
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ings here seemed to him to have a dignity not approached by | 
those in any foreign country, even France. 

The beauty and variety of our building materials with 
the resultant colour and texture that they give to our archi- | 
tecture was a constant source of delight to him, and it was | 
largely due to this that he found our miles and miles of six- 
storey apartment houses interesting. | 

He believes that the future of our architecture here is 
dependent on our keeping to the Classic and Italian Renais- 
sance for our inspiration. Our ‘“‘ Secession ”’ 
seems to him to be leading us astray. 

The buildings that most appealed to him were Columbia 
Library, the U. of P. Museum, the Gorham Building, the 
Metropolitan Tower, Dr. Parkhurst’s Church, the Morgan 
Library, &c. 

He has preached American architecture so long in Eng- 
Jand that he has been called there an American maniac. At 


architecture | 


first he was almost alone, but to-day among the rising genera- | 


tion of English architects there is not only a rapidly growing 
appreciation of our work, but a tendency to draw inspiration 
for their own designing from it. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Legal Query. Claim to Land. 

Sir,—Mr. A., a builder, purchased land shown on plan 
about forty-eight years ago, right up to the boundary wall 
round field (shown by hatched lines), but not including this 
wall. When the Builder A. sold the respective houses as he 


built them, the buyers, of course, in each case purchased half 


HIS AQH/ 


over this wall-for near access to his residence from this dis- 
trict, which acknowledgment was actually continued to be 
paid after the Whitby Council had posted these bills sup- 
posed to be taking over these roads. If the Whitby Council 
claimed control over this road, is it not very strange the 
never rolled same up to this wall, as it was simply left like 
a heap of clay for years and was. left untouched each time 
the road was rolled? Twelve years ago Builder A. died, leay- 


| ing his property to his grandsons, but still this part or strip 


of the road was left in the same state until about eleven 
months ago, when the Whitby Council rolled it under verbal 
protest from the executor. Now that a building has been 
commenced do you consider that Builder A.’s grandsons, te 
whom all his property was left, still own this strip of land 
or road, and would they be in the right in erecting a hoard. 
ing up to the wall on this strip of land and thereby compel 
the party now building to purchase? The old residents o! 
this district along with certain members of the old Council 
are perfectly aware that Builder A. always claimed thi: 
land ; in fact, I have played quoits on this land myself. 
Whitby : September 13, 1910. Ivy. 


Reply. ' 
Claim to Land (Ivy, Whitby).—From your letter it i 
doubtful whether there is any evidence to-day that the owner 


| A., the builder, made any objection to the public notice o 


the District Council that they intended taking over the road 
Any objection would have to be made in accordance with th 


_ terms of the notice, and the verbal objection which you sa) 


was given might therefore have been invalid, and would no 
now be easily proved even if valid at the time. The protes 
against the rolling of the strip of land was also unfortunatel 
only verbal. The fact that an adjoining owner paid A. 
the builder, a small sum annually for permission to cross i 
no proof that the Council had not taken over the road. Th 
true legal position of your case can only be ascertained afte 
reading the notice posted up about fifteen years ago by th 
Council. If you intend to act you must do so promptl 
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the road. Therefore, being no houses erected on the field before the new builder incurs much expense. Of course, 


(shown hatched), Builder A. referred to above naturally ex- 
pected that he still owned the strip of land up to the wall 
from the centre of the road, as shown by dotted lines, and 
that anyone building on field (hatched) would have to pur- 
chase this strip of land opposite their site in each case. 
Now a person has purchased a site marked X on field 
(hatched), and has commenced to build. Can a hoarding be 
erected immediately in front of this wall on Builder A.’s strip 
of land in position marked Z, and so stop the light and 
access to the new buildings from this side, which no doubt 
would compel them to purchase their respective portion of 
this land? The facts below exist in connection with this 
road :— 

About fifteen years ago the Whitby Urban District 
Council posted bills in these roads or streets stating they 
were taking over these roads or streets, if no objection. 
Owner A., builder referred to above, verbally objected to it, 
and would not have this strip of land rolled right up to the 
wall, with the result it was not done, a strip of land 4 feet 
wide being left unrolled from the side of the wall. I may 
also add that the then owner of field (hatched) paid Builder 
A., owner of this strip of land referred to, an acknowledg- 
ment of 1s. per annum to cross over this strip of land to get 


hoarding put up in the way you suggest would be a claim ¢ 
your part, but it would be well for you to give reasonab 
notice both to the Council and to the new builder befo: 
doing so. 


Tur London Master Builders’ Association held a counc 
meeting on the 15th inst. Reference was made to the occ 
pancy of the new offices at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingswa) 
W.C., which takes place on Friday, the 23rd inst., and 
which address it is requested that all communications | 
sent. The future publication and circulation of the Ass 
ciation Diary and Handbook were considered, and instru 
tions were given to make it as useful as possible not only 
builders, but also to architects, as the latter now have cop! 
posted to them. The L.C.C. submitted the draft of 1 
suggested building regulations regarding reinforced concre 
construction for suggestions and criticism. The matter wi 
referred to a committee of the whole council for consideratit 
and report at an early date. The action of the L.C.C. | 
drawing up regulations for this work was warmly welcome 
as it was felt that the carrying out of same would be pé 
formed by builders apart from the designing. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesda mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


- first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

| Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 

| Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


“authors of signed articles and papers read in public must ° 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
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No communication ‘can be inserted unless authenticated by < 


the name‘and address of the writer—-not in: ever 


4 = 


for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.” 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as briefas possible. The spacs we can devote.to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the tsisertion of lengthy 
communications. ~ a 
We have upon our staff a very eminent . Barrister, who. 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 


legal question that may be of interest to our readers: ° 


All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’”' Imperial Buildings, LIudgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


. TENDERS, ETC. 
"«" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Iudgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thiirsdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ANnTWweERP.—Oct. 1.—An. international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 400/., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
l’aménagement de lagglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. . 

BourneMovutuH.—Dec, 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 


“100/., 50/., and 251. “Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 


owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

Brienton.—Oct. 1.—The Governors of the Brighton, 
Hove and Sussex Grammar School invite architects experi- 
enced in scholastic buildings to submit their names for a pro- 
posed limited competition. The Governors intend to erect 
new buildings at a cost of about 16,000]. .Send names and 
particulars of buildings by Oct. 1 to Mr. A. F. Graves, clerk 
to the Governors, 9 North Street Quadrant, Brighton. (For 
further details see advertisement Sept. 16.) 

IrELanp.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and~ estimates for - erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c.; 
(6) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/: The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. ; 

Tretanp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 


Large Stock. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {4 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 
Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
A FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 
Telegrams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARR 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & 0 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P, 1 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in ths x 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichas 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Ghj 
Mansions, &c. ; : 
Werchants in every description of Stone, Marble and G 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. E. STANLEY & co., Ltd.-, 
43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS’S PATE 


CHIMNEY PO 
VENTILATO 


Regd. No. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 


| 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 

.. THE .. Straight t 

LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T., S.W. ene 9 e ge = 
British Traders’ Association. | ventitators No DF 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. f eer 

or 
LIGHTNING Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL,J Pere 
N Dt J = 4 119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; CHOOols, 9 ion, dov 

co CTO! Ss. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. | : chines — imposs 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. A subscription ot a 1s, per annum entities the Member to urches, WILUIAES me 
7 ; 10S atus Reports, to the Collec ion 0 ccounts in Englan Mills d as | 
wW.J. FURSE & CO. ion welts bast Gantinaout Report w Seecaie. Week” Warehouses fit ord 
TRAFFIC STREET NOTTINGHAM. azette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. ’ from 16s 
Mill Chimneys Erected and padeicas: Church Spires Restored STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, Stables, a 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. t Awe 
Laundries, Clay I 
&c., Kc. at 18s 
A Use 
Trade Di 

8 a 5 * 
Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. — 


WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. ESTABLISHED . /71Chatham. 
Telegrams heer alee. London. OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: | 3545 London Wall. 


Testimonials on application to— 


London: 29 Wingate Rd., Hammers 


Works: WOOBURN GREEN, BUCKS 


FALKIRK IRON CO. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineet 
Trade Mark: ‘‘ FALKIRK.” ESTABLISHED 1815. Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” 


The “ERA” Anthracite Stove. 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


No. 3A Size, POINTS. No. 2 Size. 
Absolute Control of Heat. Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offi 
Burns Continuously. Parlours, etc. Most other place 
No Smoke. No Dust. require the larger size, No. ‘ 


No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


No Bad Habits. 
COAL BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


In maintaining a healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 
For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 

For No. 3A. 23d. °,, co 


LONDON - CRAVEN House, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CAsTLe STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 ano 34 BoTHWELL STREET 


EDINBURGH - 22 Picarby PLACE. 
Works: FALKIRK. 


j, 4 
blin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
‘in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
sumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
lication to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
mybrook, Dublin. 
‘Mancuester.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
iifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
ickley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
afide design. Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50/. The 
y Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
tage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
nford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
y Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
).1.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
ss I.—Detached louse, to cost 5001.—first prize, gold 
jal and 2501.; second prize, 1001. Class II.—Detached 
jage, to cost 575].—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
ye, 1007. Class IIT.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
| bove classes—prize, 501. Class IV:—Town plan of Gidea 
ik—prizes, 100. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
se or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 251. and 101. 
is VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
\ttage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
jand5/. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
(tmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
7 I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; Second prize, 
Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
ises V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
ly application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
)Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
tursrrp.—Nov. 15.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
sms for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
ibridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
‘lip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 


inond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1001., and 501. Deposit | 


s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 

particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
litions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
len Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Tarms.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
igh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
| markets, municipal buildings, &c., which. it is pro- 
‘1 to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,0007. Three pre- 
ms are offered, viz. 751., 302: and 20I., as first, second 
m4 respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


| CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ENSHAM.—Oct. 4.—For a small alteration at the Work- 
2 for the Gateshead Union. Messrs. Newcombe & New- 
le, architects, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
IRMINGHAM.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of workshops, 
's, &e., for the purposes of a lighting depot, in Cambridge 
pt. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M.I.C.E., city 
eer and surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

IsHor’s Storrrorp.—Oct. 3.—For alterations and addi- 
ito the laundry at the workhouse. Mr. Alfred G. Gwynn, 
|, 29 North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

LACKBURN.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of a new police 
pm, Sessions court, &c., on Blakey Moor (superstructure 
bn). Send 1/. 1s. at once. Messrs. Briggs, Wolsten- 
e Thornley, and Stones & Stones & Atkinson, Rich- 
i Terrace, Blackburn. 

RIDGNORTH.—For erection of one detached residence and 
mi-detached residences at Bridgnorth. Mr. B. Bradley, 
tect, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 


UGLAS.—Oct. 1.—For new mission hall and Sunday 
‘l at St. Matthew’s, Douglas, Isle of Man. The Rev. 
St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 2 Mount Have- 


nee Riprne.- Sept. 28.—The education committee invite | 
‘He for the following :—-(a) The erection of a school for 
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erection of a school for 162 children at Sutton-on-Hull; and 
(c) boundary walls at Norton (Malton). Deposit 11. 1s. in 
each case. The Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


Eccieston.—Sept. 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Eccleston, near St. Helens, to accommodate 170 
scholars. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry. Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. . 

HastnGwoup.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of the proposed 
Secondary school for the North Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council education committee. Send names by Oct. 1 to Mr. 
J. C. Wrigley, secretary, Education Offices, County Hall... 
Northallerton. se 

FarnwortTu.—Sept. 28.—For labour and materials 
required in. laying wood block floors, also for construction, — 
erection and supply of furniture for the Carnegie Library, 
Farnworth, Lancs. Deposit 21. Mr. Walter J. Lomax, 
architect, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 

Harrocare.—Sept. 27.—For a covered shelter in the. . 
Crescent Gardens. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


Hastinepen.—Sept. 27.—For carrying out the following 
works, for the Guardians of Haslingden Union, viz. /—~ 
Supply and fixing of (1) iron balconies ; (2) fire escape stair- 
cases ; (3) wall tiling for bathrooms and corridors at the new 
infirmary, Higher Pike Law, Rawtenstall. Mr. Henry 
Ross, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 
Apply to Mr. J. H. Sinkinson, clerk, Union Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 

TreLtanp.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a house at Cultra, 
Belfast. Messrs. Watt, Tulloch & Fitzsimons, architects, 
77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Trevanp.—Sept. 26.—For alterations to the Locomotive 
Engineer’s Office, Dundalk, and raising the roof of the engine 

-paint shop, Dundalk, and works in connection therewith, for 
the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, 
secretary, at Dublin or Belfast. 

LraLHoLM.—-For erection of three cottages, and also for 
the alterations and additions to other property at Lealholm, 
Yorks. Mr. Arthur E. Young, architect and surveyor, 
77 Baxtergate, Whitby. 

‘Leeps.—Sept. 29.--For erection of a six-stalled brick 
urinal, to be built at the junction of Hunslet Road and 
Hunslet Lane. Mr. W.. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For painting, cleansing, and repair 
of various public buildings, &c., for the West Ham Town 
Council. Deposit 11. Mr. John G. Morley, borough engi- 
neer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 5.—For supply and erection of an aviary 
and wrought-iron enclosure at Chissold Park, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N., for the London County Council. The Parks Depart- 
ment, 11 Regent Street, S.W. . 

Maipsrone.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a cart shed and 
scratching shed on the Asylum farm, also glass roof over iron 
staircase adjoining buildings. The Engineer, Kent County 
Asylum, Maidstone. 

MarpEn.—Sept. 27.—For erection of a cottage at Marden, 


Kent. Mr. Albert Barker, land agent, King Street, Maid- 
stone. 
MarGatr.—Sept. 28.—For demolishing the buildings 


known as Le Chateau Bellevue, adjoining Eastcliff House, 
Cliftonville, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Deposit 
1. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E.,. engineer-in- 
chief, Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Mareate,—Oct. 17.—For erection of a dust destructor. 
Mr. EK. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 5 

MIpDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 27.—For the whole of the works 
required in erection of new junior mixed and infants’ schools 
and the alterations and additions to the existing schools in 
Roman Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. Send names and 
2l. 2s. deposit to Mr. James Forbes, architect, 43 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

Morrey.—Sept. 29.—For the bricklayer, joiner, plumber, 
patent glazier, plasterer, concreter and slater works required 
in the erection of a weaving shed at Field Mills. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, F.I.A.8., architect, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks. 

PrymovutH.—Sept. 29.—For erection and completion of 
County Court offices at the rear of the Guildhall. Deposit 21. 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Plymouth. : 

Poorr.—Sept. 26.—For the following work, for the 


| ildven and teachers’ house at Luttons Ambo; (b) the 


Town Council:—Item (1), painting to the exterior of the 
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Town Hall ; (2) repairs to the interior of the oldpolice station, 


Market Square; (3) erecting shed for fire escape at Branksome 
depot ; (4) painting to exterior of Lodge, Parkstone Cemetery ; 
(5) painting to exterior of Heatherlands school, Branksome 
Heath school, and Oakdale school ; (6) provision of one single 
and one pair of wrought iron gates at Alderney Isolation 
Hospital. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, F.R.1.B.A., borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Market Street, Poole. 


Repruta.—Sept. 26.—For the erection of a bungalow resi- 
flence at North Country. Mr. Morley B. Collins, architect, 
Clinton Road, Redruth, Cornwall. 


RoruerHam.—Oct. 4.—For erection of a balcony, &c., at 
the swimming baths, Market Street. Mr. Ernest B. Martin, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. 


Scottanp.—Oct. 8.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plaster, glazier, and painter works required in the 
erection of a police station at Bridge of Karn. Messrs. 
Smart & Stewart, architects, 42 Tay Street, Perth. 


Srarorp (Sussex).—Oct. 5.—For the supply and erection 
—-subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board being 
obtained for the loans—of a two-cell destructor and boiler, in 
a building to be constructed by the Council at their sewage 
pumping station. Deposit 21. 2s. The Offices of the Council, 
or Messrs: Pollard & Tingle, engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 29.—For erection of new galleries and 
structural alterations at Brightside and Park Baths. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


SrpTrINGBOURNE.—Sept. 26.—For providing and laying a 
hard-wood floor at the Gymnasium, for the Sittingbourne 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. Leonard Grant, surveyor, 
Sittingbourne. 

SourHaLL.—Oct. 4.—For the following, for the Southall 
Norwood Urban District Council, viz.:—(a) Boiler house ; 
(b) hot-water heating; (c) hot-water supply at the sana- 
torium; and (d) paving works; and (e) channelling work. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.8.1., &c., engineer and 
surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 


SourHampron.—Oct. 6.—For the enlargement of the 
pavilion, Royal Pier, for the Southampton Harbour Board. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.I.C.E., engineer 
and surveyor to the Board, Harbour Offices, Town Quay, 
Southampton, 


Sranway.—Oct. 6.—For erection of a new school at 
Stanway, Essex, for 260 children, for the Lexden and Win- 
stree district sub-committee. Send names and 3/. 3s. deposit 
by Oct. 6 to Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect, High Street, 
Colchester. 

Swarpy (Lincs.).—Oct. 3.—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, at Swarby. Mr. G. W. Cooper, architect 
and surveyor, Sleaford. 

Syprnnam.—Oct. 4.—For building a boundary wall at the 
Home Park Depot, Lower Sydenham, for the Lewisham 
Borough Council. Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Cat- 
ford. 

THorNE Moorenps.—Sept. 30.—The West Riding Educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the follow- 
ing works, in connection with alterations and additions to 
Thorne Moorends Council school, viz. :—Builder, joiner, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


WELLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a secondary 
school to accommodate 200 pupils at Wellington, Salop. 
Messrs. Shayler, Swan & Ridge, joint architects, 16 Pride 
Hill, Shrewsbury. Send 3l. 3s. deposit to Mr. W. Windsor, 
quantity surveyor, 37 Brown Street, Manchester. 


West Vate.—Sept. 24.—For joiner, plumber, plasterer, 
and slater works required in four through houses at Woodside, 
West Vale, Halifax. Mr. F. F. Beaumont, architect, South- 
gate Chambers, Halifax. 

Watrs.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a dwelling-house, 
coach-house and stable at Cefn Coed. Mr. R. Cound 
Jenkins, C.E., architect and surveyor, Cefn Coed.” 


Wates.—Sept. 26.—For proposed new bakery, Nanty- 
moel, for the Nantymoel Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Send names and qualifications on or before Sept. 26, to the 
Chairman, Co-operative, Nantymoel. 

Wates.—Sept. 26.—For the provision and erection of iron 
classrooms at- Ynyswen (Glam.), for the Rhondda Urban Dis- 


trict Council. Mr. Jacob. Rees, architect, Hillside Go 
Pentre. - uo 

Wates.—Sept. 27.—For erection of thirty houses at | 
graig for the Hendrecain Building Club. Mr. Moses Th 
auctioneer, Penygraig; or Mr. Edward Rees, Taff § 


Pontypridd. ce . 


Watxs.-—Sept. 27.—For erection of drill-hall and qu. 
at Treharris, for the 5th Batt. the Welsh Regiment, 
William Dowdeswell, M.S.A., architect, Treharris. 

Watns.—Sept. 28.—For the rebuilding of the Fo: 
Hounds Inn, and three shops at Troedyrhiw. Mr. { 
Davies, M.S.A., 112 High Street, Merthyr. a 


Watrs.—Sept. 29.—For erection of Wesleyan Chu 
Ely, near Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. P. Sanders, 
tect, 10 Windsor Place, Cardiff. if 


Wates.—Oct. 1.—For erection of a hall at Church V 

near Pontypridd, for the Efail Isha Congregational ©] 
Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, are! 
and engineers, Pontypridd. — 
- Watxs.—Oct. 1.—For erection of fifteen houses at 1 
clun, for the Pontyclun Building Club. Messrs. Arth 
Thomas & Gomer S. Morgan, architects and engi 
Pontypridd. ; 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommo 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. M 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, ( 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. 


Wates.—Oct. 4.—For erection of branch premi 
Talywain, Mon., for Messrs. the Abersychan, | ritis 
Talywain Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. N 
Gordon Babbidge, architect and surveyor, Clarence Cha 
Pontypool. ' 


Wieton (CUMBERLAND).—Sept. 26.—For the laying 
of maple floor at the swimming bath, Mr. Joseph W. © 
clerk. re s¥] 

Worssroucu Datz.—Sept. 24.—For additions to tl 
veniences of the infants’ school. Mr. Arthur Wh: 
architect, Kingwell Close, Worsbrough Dale, Yorks. 

Wrextam.—Sept. 28.—For the following works, 
Guardians of Wrexham Union, viz:—Contract (a), e 
of a new boiler house, chimney stack, &c.; (b) consti 
one Lancashire steel boiler, providing steam feed and 
pipes, calorifiers, pump, injector, Berryman _heate 
Contract (a), deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. J. Price Evans, 
Chambers, Wrexham. Contract (b), deposit 31. 3s. _ 
Oswell Bury, clerk, 9 Temple Row, Wrexham. 


“3 


ADWICK-LE-STREET. — 


For erection of mortuary chapel and earetaker’s lodge 
J. Stmmons, architect, Doncaster. 


Copley £1,72( 
Bevan : . 1,71¢ 
Drabble & Grant 1,60€ 
Green & Sons 1,597 


Sprakes & Sons . 


Bates : : : ' ‘ : : 
THornton & Son, Rotherham (accepted) . 1,466 
Bedford . : . é : : ‘ 1,442 


BARNSLEY. 


For constructing sewage tanks, &c., at Cliffe Wo 
Lund Fields. Mr. Henry Tayvtor, M.LC.H,, en 


Barnsley. 
Edwards & Co. . ‘ ; Ree . 24,76: 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co. : : ‘ 4,51 
Bushby & Sons : . 4,46! 
Bell & Sons 4,46¢ 
Wellerman Bros. 4 : : 4,406 
Rhodes : : ‘ : . ee 
Buckley 4,27: 
Taylor : : ; 4,20. 
Graham & Sons . ‘ : : , 3,88: 
Kaye Bros : ; a . 8,82 
Bentley & Co. 3,76! 
Chamberlain 3,74 
Sugden ¢ : ‘ 3,66 
Braithwaite & Co. , : : : 3,53 
Etytn & Sons, Birmingham (accepted) 3,28: 
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‘ FRINTON-ON-SEA. ISLE OF WIGHT. 
or the construction of about 360 yards lineal of concrete | For (1) the supply of cast-iron spigot and socket pipes and 
sea-walling and concrete block promenade (about 5,000 other special castings ; (2) the carting of the pipes, &c., 
yards cube), together with about 70,000 yards cube of from the Town Quay, Newport, to the site, and the 
earthwork in sloping cliffs of London clay, and also soil- laying, &e., and the supply of valves, hydrants, &c., for 
ing and draining and other works for the Frinton-on-Sea the Town Council. 
| Urban District Council, Essex. Mr. E. M. Barts, Tenders for supply of pipes 4] 10-inch main. 
surveyor. Fenestre, oe & Co. ; ‘ . .£888 10 - 6 
Lawson & Son. : : : ; .~ £20:738 0° .4 Stow & Co.* . ; ; : : : B45, 776 
ford . ; : re : spoon LO LOD SS Oa) Jordans i : GSTaliee 2 
| Kirk & Randall . : : per 15-061 £00 Sheepbridge Goal and Ixon.Co. 628 18 11 
~ Wood . : : : : 7 t4. 676019) -4 Birtley Iron Co. . : ; 627 10 9 
Smith & Co., Ltd. : ‘ : i ye 14. 657m 8 7 Cochrane & Co.- . ; j , ; : 625 0 0 
ag ol ee 
f rette . : : : 2 ce ee, 4 “Macfarlane rang &% Co. . : : : 
_ Bell & Son, Ltd. 3 ; . : . 13,898 0 0 Holwell Iron Co. . 3 ; : 619 14 1 
| Dickson. ; f ; : Oe gl o-207 oo Stanton Ironworks Co. . : : : 616 17 0 
Griffiths & Co., ede ; 3 ‘ : SISA BAW 20 Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . ; ‘ : 609 19 8 
Muirhead & Co, : ; ‘ kS 1425-0275 Cochrane & Co. (Woodside) . ; 586 10 3 
Contr. Eng. and Contracting Cor: Ltd. .. ~~ 13:080. 9 10 Oakes & Co., 21 Wharf Road, EK. ©. (ace 
Fasey & Son '-. ' : : 272 15,008712. 9 cepted) . 585 10 0 
Paramor & Sons : : : : eet: 005). Lee has tender hnelndes ine main. 
| Wright & Co. . i : : : atk LO: 9 hae Tenders for lai & 
, ying, &¢., pipes. 
ee eB 125600--0 0 Quinton ; 412 0 0 
_May . . . . . . . 12,249 14 0 Smith & Wuutrennap, Pan Foundry, “New 
| Osenton . : : . _ 12,201 14 3 port, I.W. (accepted) : ; : ; 258 195 
Finnigan F : : , : : oe A ibaten Oe ay aes Brebner & Co. ; ; j 277 19 3 
| Wilson & Co. .: : : E ob deitereslle ashy 310) 
Farr. £2" 10,880 .0°0 LONDON. 
_ Exors. of J. Arundel, Rpedioia” aes 9957 4 10 For proposed nurses’ classroom and addition to drug stores, 
_ Surveyor’s estimate . ; : seed. 5008020 &c., at the District Sick Asylum, Devons Road,° Brom- 
ae ; ley, E. Messrs. J. & W. Crarxson, architects, 136 High 
HATFIELD. Theme ccmanee an £1,188 0 0 
Por the construction of about 13 miles of iron and earthen- Sharpin. : : : : 898 10 0 
ware pipe sewers, with mailer ventilators, flushing Newell & Lusty . _ : : : : Com One0 
_ stations, tanks, bacteriological filters, the laying out of | Jerram : : : 847 0 0 
land for irrigation and sludge disposal, the formation of Reason ; E . 3 ‘ : : 797 0 O 
roads and carriers in ponnection with the sewage dis- Griggs & Son . : . : 748 10 90 
posal of Little Heath, for the Hatfield Rural Disteree W. S. & A. T. JouNson, Church Row, 
Council. Myr, Batpwin LatnHam, M.I.C.E., engineer, Limehouse, N. (accepted) ; ; 746 0 0 
_ Victoria Street, Westminster. Weibking & Co: ; : ; 3 ? i 740 0 O 
| W : 
ee ©. ‘ F : : 2 : ate 0 0) For new buildings for the Trustees of the Barnato-Joel 
| od : 4 : : ne |b g aN beers wi Charity for Caged Research at the Middlesex Hospital, 
ee we 8. S W.. Mr. Epwiy T. Haix, F.R.LB.A., F.R.San.I.. 
Mf Aetna 2 2) | 9,395 15 2 architect ; Mr. Taos. Moopy, F.S.I., quantity surv eyor. 
: , : : 5,369 8 7 Foster & Tiekece Ltd. ; : . £49,494 0 0 
Brummell . ; : 5.239 6 8 
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Wilson & C J ? 
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| Hill & Co. . : : ; : 4,511 0 0 Exclusive of foundations. 
—. ; sees : i pags put in by Henry Boyer at a cost of about 
j - Y - ? l 
. a Pape sec) a Op AOR’ -B 
atson ie ; MAIDSTONE 
| Wats ES eee ova nea bey 2 
| Williams .. . : : ; : : 4313 17 9 | For painting, &c., at the workhouse. 
| Ue Co. 4118 10 11 Bodie Saat TS Ae a £343 10 0 
5 ‘ ; : : c ¢ 3,986 0 0 oollaston bros. . . 5 ‘ - B 27 Oa 
Harpy & Co., Woking (accepted). ; 3,958 13 0 eee : : : d : ; ; 259 0 0 
ray & Barney : F : oe , 253 13 0 
IRELAND. panies ; : : : : : : 250 0 0 
For new colle a Gat ( urrows : 231 10 9 
45 Mountjoy Sauate, Dublin, W. A. Scort, architect, SELtick & Sox, Maidstone (accepted) . pk pl Pate Sa 
ely & Son, £22,875 0 0 SCOTLAND. 
oo” 19,484 9 © | For the erection of a practical instruction building for the 
Ma ag 19,084 0 0 School Board, Auchtermuchty. 
| ice, 19,371 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Emerson 17,950 0 90 Wishart & Co., joiner, Kirkcaldy . } a e2lQene. G 
| Malan . ‘ ; : ; : 17,294 0 0 Somerville, mason, Cowdenbeath . ; 4 145 13 7 
Gisk : : . - 2 é : 16,963 0 0 Binning, plumber, Cowdenbeath . : ’ 142 00 
| a , 2 : j : , ; 16,855 0 0 Hood & Sons, plasterer, Kirkcaldy . é 47 8 8 
Wass, Di d . . : 16,791 0 0O Currie, slater, Kirkcaldy . : : ; 40 9 0 
| un alk (accepted) 4 : : ca OTe Rafferty & Son, painter, Strathmiglo . ‘ 205281 °9 
| LIVERPOOL. Carron & Co., glazier, Kirkcaldy . 2 : 6 8 
(Pope erection WORCESTER. 
of the Baptist ch 
| Masts Groner Buaton © Son ane atria | For the eretion of Nox. 48 and 8 High Sine, for th 
Tnn, trand, W.C. ion. 
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Gidea Park Town Planning Exhibition. 


Siz,—We should be much obliged if you would kindly 
insert the enclosed memo., which will answer a very large 
number of inquiries which we have received with regard to 
the exhibition.—Yours faithfully, 


September 20, 1910. M. Bunney, 


Hon. Secretary. 


In answer to a number of inquiries, this is an exhibition 
of houses and not of plans. The prizes of 2501., 2007., 100/., 
and 1001. for architects will be given to the architects of the 
best houses actually built. The plans themselves will not 
be judged, though they must be submitted for approval (on 
or before October 31) before actual building commences. 

The houses may be built by the architect, or his client, or 
by the builder. In any case the land is provided at special 
rates for the purpose (at 25 per cent. below the scheduled 
prices on the suburb), and the directors of the Romford 
Garden Suburb have agreed to provide at least three-fourths 
of the cost of erection, including architects’ fees and builders’ 
profit. The plans of all-houses remain the property of the 
architects, and repeats on the suburb will be paid for at the 
ordinary professional scale. ’ 

The following memo. for the guidance of competitors has 
been issued with the approval of the judges :— 

‘* Competitors should aim at providing cottages con- 


venient and comfortable to live in, and straightforward in 
plan and arrangement. 


‘ Anything in the nature of ingle nooks, cosy corners, 0! 
features of such kind, if adopted, should be simple and struc 
tural in character and treatment. j 

‘“‘'The cottages should rely for their effect on proportion 
and design, rather than ornament, neither imitating the 
larger houses on the one hand, nor the purely rustic cottage 
on the other. 

‘““ Having regard to the fact that in urban districts houses 
must of necessity be close together, it is desirable that as 
far as practicable uniformity of effect should be aimed at, 
and that any quaint or eccentric features, or such as call fot 
particular notice, should be avoided. ; 

‘“ It would be desirable, therefore, that all the windows 


should be wood and painted white, and that leaded lights 
be avoided.’’ 


Tux Tees Bridge and Engineering Works, Ltd., Middles- 
brough, have been awarded a contract for the supply of the 
‘heavy steelwork in connection with the foundations of 4 
bridge to be built for the Eastern Bengal State Railway over 

the Ganges, 120 miles from Calcutta. This contract amounts 
to about 80,0001., and the total cost of the undertaking 15 


estimated at 1,300,000/. The bridge will consist of fifteen 


spans, and a total length of 5,610 feet. | 


. 


: 
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SPECIMENS OF WORK AT. THE SCHOOL OF ART WOODCARVING, SOUTH KENSINGTON (see p. 199). 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. Messenger & Co., Ltd., 
horticultural builders, heating engineers and founders, 
Loughborough, a compact catalogue which deals exclusively 
with their two last-named departments. A considerable num- 
ber of pages are devoted to the ‘‘ Quorn”’ boilers, which, with 
all the firm’s sectional boilers, are machined by means of 
special tools and made with all sections interchangeable. An- 
other prominent boiler is the ‘‘ Loughborough,”’ which is made 
in a variety of patterns. Illustrations are given of various 
radiators, connections, valves, and boilers. The firm have 
the advantage of over half a century’s experience in the manu- 
facture of hot-water pipes and as heating engineers, and their 
work has gained for them a place on many important con- 
tracts, including the lists of H.M. Office of Works, the 
Admiralty, War Office, and the London County Council. 

A 70-pacE supplementary Architectural Catalogue has 
been brought out by the Carron Company for the purpose 
of illustrating some of the gates, railings, verandahs, 
porches, balconies, external and internal stairs, columns, 
crestings, &c., which are turned out from their works. 
Besides being ready to execute every kind of order in such 
structural features, the company have a special staff for 
carrying out the actual erection on any selected sité. The 
catalogue gives, so to speak, a detailed specification of each 
of the objects illustrated ; for instance, on page 26 is No, 301 
shelter. This consists of ‘Six No. 34 columns 34 inch 
diameter, with spandril shafts, 9 feet overall; six No. 159 
cast-iron railing panels fixed between bases of columns ; six 
No. 93 panels between spandril shafts, and two No. 92 
brackets.’ This method ‘allows a free play to individual 
fancy in the combination of the parts. The available 


patterns for fire escapes are described as entirely new and ~ 


up-to-date, and specially. adapted for the present market. 
In such goods as terminals, crestings, and railings there is 
a commendable taste displayed. 

Tue Jubilee edition of Mr. H. Morell’s illustrated trade 
list is an imposing production of nearly two hundred pages, 
every one of which is filled with a variety of different 
patterns of picture frames and mouldings. The size is not, 
of course, surprising when one remembers that ever since 
the business was established in 1860 it has been steadily 
progressing until now the stock is the largest in the kingdom, 
and probably it cannot be equalled in the world. In the 
past half century the making of picture frames has become 
an art in itself. The catalogue shows many exclusive designs 
and new patterns are continually being added. The repro- 
ductions, with sections in the book, are the exact size of 
the mouldings, with the exception of the white ornamental 
frames (for gilding, &c.), and the compo white ornaments 
which are reduced to scale. Mention might be made of the 
‘‘ Best Washable Gilt Alhambra and Ornamental Picture 
Frame Mouldings,’’ and the “ Inlaid Sheraton Polished 
Mouldings.’’ Mr. Morell, it may be added, is ready to supply 
from his large warehouses in Neal Street, W.C., and his 
ofices in Great Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, all the requi- 
sites of the trade, including English and foreign glass and 
mitre-cutting and mount-cutting machines. 

‘““ EVERYTHING for the Telephone ”’ seems to describe best 
the new catalogue of telephone apparatus and supplies issued 
by the Western Electric Company, Ltd., North Woolwich. 
It must certainly be one of the most complete descriptive 
catalogues dealing exclusively with this line of goods ever 
published. All the most recent improvements in such in- 
struments are illustrated and concisely described. Special 
prominence is accorded to the central battery system. In 
the introduction of this the Western Electric Company were 
the pioneers, and they have contributed largely to its ulti- 
mate triumph. The essential difference between this and 
the magneto-telephone system is that in the former the 
energy is supplied by a single large battery from the central 
exchange, while in the latter each subscriber’s telephone is 
provided with a battery and a hand generator for talking 
and signalling purposes. This last method has undoubted 
advantages when the installation is less than 450 lines. 
Apparatus for both systems is manufactured by the com- 
pany, to whom no detail is too small or too large. This ex- 
tremely useful and complete catalogue includes a telegraph 
.message code, a code word index and a detachable price list. 
The company have had thirty years’ experience on which 
to draw in putting on the market the best of everything. 

Witiram Morris & Co. (Ruskin House), Ltd., have so 
completely achieved the proud task of converting a trade 
catalogue into a work of art that the result might almost 
be criticised as. being too ornamental. Their 200-page 


charmingly bound, beautifully printed, and artistically 
illustrated volume must strike every possessor as being too 
good to be placed cheek by jowl with the ordinary trade list, 
and rather calling for an honoured place in the home. Pey- 
haps the most suitable destination for it is the office table, 
where it can instruct and entertain the waiting client. Tt 
is said of Wordsworth, we believe, that, as a preliminary to 
seriously embarking on the production of poetry, he devoted 
many months to a most exhaustive study of the English 
Dictionary. In a similar way the mind of the prospective 
house owner may be tuned up to a higher artistic pitch by 
dipping into this book, which is an object-lesson in har- 
mony. It is, however, unfair to consider it exclusively as 
an example of the printer’s art, for that is not the purpose 
of its’ production. The catalogue is in three sections :— 
(1) Window casements, (2) architectural metalwork, and 
(3) glazing. At Ruskin House, Rochester Row, West- 
minster, S.W., the firm™have 25,000 superficial feet of floor 
area where the various crafts are carried on under ideal con- 
ditions, and here the architect can watch the realisation of 
his own, or the designs of other people in the most approved 
way. Of the excellence of the work, the catalogue (if this 
word must be used) bears witness, and that excellence is not 
due-to, but only enhanced by, the way in which it is here 
presented. ee BE 3 Liat 

Messrs. JoHN Brotuerton, Lrp., Imperial Tube Works, 
Wolverhampton, have brought out a revised price-list, which 
is noteworthy for its compactness. It deals with tubes, 
coils, and fittings for gas, water, steam, and all other 
engineering purposes.. At the end of the list there will be 
found a useful series of tables and approximate weights, &e. 
It may be of interest to mention that the firm will be keep- 
ing their jubilee next year, as they were established in 1861. 

Tue first speciality mentioned in the catalogue of Thomas 
W. Robinson, Ltd., Dennis Park Iron Works, Stourbridge, 
is their improved “ Expansion Joint ’’ for hot-water pipes. 
As far back as 1880 a user wrote of it :—‘‘I consider it to be 
the cheapest, most easily put together, removed, and the 
best.”’ Since that time upwards of two millions have been 
sold. The joint being simply made with two indiarubber 
rings fitting in flanges and screwed together by two bolts, it 
can be put -together without the assistance of a fitter. 
Another success is the well-known ‘‘ Dennis’’ boiler, separate 
parts of which are obtainable for renewals. There are also 
the ‘‘ Acme ”’ sectional boilers and radiators for low-pressure 
hot-water heating. In fact, every description of builders’ 
iron work is made at the Dennis Park Ironworks. Particular 
reference may be made to the lavatory flushing pipes and 
fittings, and the rain-water and soil pipes. Separate leaflets 
are issued in connection with these, giving prices, sizes, and 
patterns. 


TRADE NOTES. — 
Mr. Hersert Mrasurss, iron and steel contractor and 
engineer, of 4 Exchange Parade, Southwark Street, London, 
S.E., is removing to more commodious offices at 110 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. : 
Messrs. Smit & Pacer, of the Crown Works, Keighley, 
have been awarded two gold medals for their exhibit of 
laundry machinery, and a silver medal for agricultural 


machinery at the International Exhibition being held at 
Brussels. 


VARIETIES. 

Tue Royal Drawing Society’s Scholarship has been 
awarded to Miss Ursula Woodd. 

A CO-PARTNERSHIP tenants’ company is now being formed 
at Newcastle, with Lord Howick at the head, for establish- 
ing a garden city on seventy acres of the large Corporation 
estate at Walker. The accommodation will be required for 
the men at the new shipyard of Messrs. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co. 

In connection with the scheme for the reconstruction, 
widening, and extending of Rhyl Pier, plans and details are 
now being prepared for the provision of open-air sea-water 
swimming baths, so that bathing can be indulged in at all 
stages of the tide and in all weather. The architects to the 
whole scheme are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke. ; 

Tue Urban District Council of Consett have approved of | 
a scheme of outfall sewerage and sewage disposal prepared 
by Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of Loridon and Newcastle-on-. 


Tyne. The work consists in laying several miles of sewers 
to intercept sewage which at present discharges into oo” 
sewers of the Benfieldside Urban District Council, and also. 


to provide adequately for a portion of the district which B| 


4 
) 


i 


- now being rapidly built on. 
posed to purchase 80 acres of additional land, including 
farm buildings, which will permit. of the treatment of the 
' sewage not at present dealt with there. 


provision of shower, douche, and spray baths. 


a loan of 14,9101. to cover the cost of the school. 


‘date of such contravention.”’ 
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At the disposal works it 1s pro- 


decided to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 


’ to a loan for the works, amounting to 16,0001. 


A BUILDING trades exhibition will be held in the Artillery 


Drill Hall, Sheffield, from October 14 to 22, which will be 
under the patronage of the Sheffield Master Builders’ Associa- 
‘tion, the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, and\ 
the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades Employers. ! 
The exhibition will be under the management of Mr. George 
~ Stanley, who for nearly twenty years has been connected with 


successful trade and industrial exhibitions in some of the 
largest cities in the provinces. The honorary Executive Com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. W. Longden (president of the 
Sheffield Master Builders’ Association), J. Biggin, A. J. 


' Forsdike, J. D. Cook, T. Roper, G. E. Powell, T. Eshelby, 


W. W. Mears (past presidents), Charles Boot (vice-presi- 
dent), A. T. Biggin (treasurer), and Thomas Smith (secre- 
tary). 

Tur Warrington Education Committee recently asked the 
Board of Education to sanction the building of a new school 
and baths in Evelyn Street, one of the populous parts of the 
town. The Board sanctioned the school, but refused to sanc- 
tion the inclusion of the baths. At a meeting on Monday, 
however, the Committee was informed that the Board was 
now prepared to consider on their merits proposals for the 
It was also 
announced that the Local Government Board had sanctioned 
The com- 
mittee resolved, accordingly, that the architect for the Evelyn 
Street Council School be instructed to prepare a plan of the 
desired douche baths, a specification, and estimate of the 
cost. At the same meeting the Sites and Buildings Sub- 
committee recommended the adoption of a site for a public 
elementary school in Parr Street to-accommodate, in the first 
instance, 420 girls, together with a cookery centre, and subse- 
quently 420 boys and 420 infants, together with a handicraft 
centre. The Town Clerk was instructed to enter into negoti- 
ations to secure the land. It was also decided to erect an 
additional department to the Bolton Council School to 


~accommodate 420 boys. 


FAIR WAGES CLAUSE IN EDINBURGH. 


Some time ago there was remitted to a sub-committee of the 
Plans and Works Committee of Edinburgh Town Council a 
motion by Councillor Young in order that they might con- 


-sidet and: report as to whether any alterations should be 


made on the fair wages clause in city contracts, The clause 
as at present inserted in city contracts is as follows :—‘‘ We 


hereby declare that in the execution of this contract we will 


pay the standard rate of wages, or such wages as are 
generally accepted as fair in the trade.’’ After considera- 
tion, the sub-committee decided to recommend that in future 
the following clause be inserted in all specifications for city 
contracts in lieu of the present contract :— 

‘“« We hereby declare that in the execution of this contract 
we shall pay the standard recognised rate of wages, or such 
rate of wages as are generally recognised as fair in the dis- 
trict where the work is executed. No portion of this con- 
tract shall be transferred without the written consent of the 
Town Council. Sub-letting, other than that which is cus- 


-tomary in the trades concerned, is prohibited. The con- 


tractor hereby gives an assurance that, during the three 
months immediately preceding the date of his tender for this 
contract, he has paid the whole of hrs workpeople not less 
than the standard rate of wages as above defined. For the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the contractor is or has been 
paying the standard rate of wages, the contractor shall, 
whenever called upon by the Town Council, submit his wage- 
books to such accountant as the Town Council shall direct at 
such time or times as the Council may think fit. In the 
event of this fair wages clause being broken in any par- 
ticular, the contractor shall be bound to refund to his work- 
people the difference between the amount paid to them and 
the standard rate of wages, and the Town Council shall be 
entitled to deduct the amount of the accountant’s fee and 
any other expenses caused through the breach of this clause. 
And the Town Council declare that no further tender from 
any persons or firms who have contravened this fair wages 
clause shall be considered for a period of five years from the 


_ Ata meeting of the Plans and Works Committee held last 
week the proposed alteration was approved, and recommended 
for adoption by the Town Council. 


The Council have. 
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THE HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING, ETC., ACT, 
1909, FROM THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


In considering. the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 


1909, from the sanitary inspectors’ point of view, an 


anomaly at once presents itself in the fact that the sanitary 
inspector or inspector of nuisances is never specifically 
alluded to as an administrative officer. Is this because his 
prospective duties under the Act were so few and of so little 
importance that he may be regarded as a negligible factor in 
its operation? I, for one, do not think so, and the pro- 
visions alluded to hereafter will give the reasons for my 
opinion, What, then, are the provisions which are likely to 
be of special interest to the sanitary inspector so far as their 
effect on his future work is concerned? They may be appro- 
priately classified as follows :— 

I. Increased power of entry to premises. PSE 

_ II. The-simplification of procedure in order to secure the 
closure, and, if necessary, the demolition of houses unfit for 
human. habitation. 

III. The power to take action against owners of dilapi- 
dated and defective property which previously could not, or 
could with extreme difficulty, be dealt with. 

LY. Other provisions of the Act of general interest to the 
sanitary inspector. 

I. Power of Entry.—This is provided for by Sections 36 
and 15 (2). The former section gives right of entry, at all 


reasonable times, to any person authorised in writing by 


the local authority to enter any house, &c., for the purpose 
of survey and examination in order to determine whether 
any powers under the Housing Acts should be exercised. 
Again, by Section 15 (2), a local authority may authorise 
the entry of any person to houses, &c., under a certain 
rental (see Section 14), ‘‘for the purpose of viewing the 
state and condition thereof.’’ It is thus evident that, under 
the provisions. of these two -sections, an officer of a local 
authority has now powers of entry which will enable him to 
carry out house-to-house inspection in. his district without 
the risk of an undignified retreat in cases where an obstruc- 
tive tenant or property owner is met with. It should be 
noted, however, that where admission to premises is refused, 


and resource to the legal demand of right of entry thus 


necessitated, the procedure somewhat differs according to the 
section under which the action is taken—7.e., under. Sec- 
tion 15 (2), twenty-four hours’ notice to the tenant cr occu- 
pier is requiréd to be given, whereas under Section 36 notice 
must be given to both occupier and owner if the latter 1s 
known. : 
The value of these new powers can scarcely be over- 
estimated, especially when we consider the totally inade- 
quate powers we previously possessed. . Although by Sec- 
tion 32 of the principal (1890) Act it was the duty of all 
local authorities to make periodical inspection. of their dis- 
trict with a view to ascertaining the existence of houses unfit 
for human habitation, the only right of entry given. to the 


- executive ‘officer was under the provisions of Section 102 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and this was totally unsatis- 


factory, .as ‘it could only be used for ‘‘ the purpose of 
examining as to the existence of any nuisance on the pre- 
mises dealt with. This lack of powers as to right of entry 
made the work of inspection a task demanding, in many 
cases, a considerable amount of tact. 

Il. Simplification of Procedure in Securing (a) the 


Closure and (b) Demolition of Houses.—(a) The procedure 


in order to secure the closure of houses unfit for human 
habitation has been entirely remodelled by reason. of Sec- 
tion 17 (2) of the Act. This section provides that if any 
dwelling-house is, in the opinion of the local authority, in 
such a state as to be unfit for human habitation, the local 
authority may themselves make a closing order, notice of 
which must be served on the owner. Unless the owner 
appeals to the Local Government Board, the closing order 
becomes ‘‘ operative’? in fourteen days, and the local 
authority must then serve ‘‘ notice to quit ’’—not exceeding 
fourteen days—on all occupying tenants, Except in cases 
where the dwelling-house has been made unfit for habitation 
by the wilful act or default of the tenant, a local authority 
may make reasonable allowance: to displaced tenants on 
account of removal expenses, any such expenditure being 
recoverable as a civil debt from the owner. — 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association by Mr. Walter Smith, Sanitary Inspector, Northum- 
berland County Council, on August 31, at their twenty-fifth 
annual conference held in Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge. 
E.O. 
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A closing order remains operative until determined (7.e., 
cancelled) by the local authority, who are required to do so 
when they are satisfied that the house has been rendered fit 
for human habitation. 

The effect of these provisions is that the power to make 
closing orders is now transferred from courts of summary 
jurisdiction to local authorities, and the appeal against 
closing orders is to the Local Government Board, whereas 
formerly, it was to Quarter Sessions. How will this affect 
the sanitary inspector? In the first place, it will greatly 
facilitate the obtaining of these orders, as, formerly, two 
processes were necessitated :—(1) a report to the sanitary 
authority, and (2) proceedings before the court. The latter, 
which required a considerable amount of time and care in 
preparing evidence, &c., is now dispensed with, and the 
work of the sanitary inspector in obtaining closing orders 
is correspondingly facilitated Secondly, the reports of the 
sanitary inspector as to houses unfit for human habitation 
will now be considered and adjudicated upon by a body of 
men who have been selected by their fellow citizens to 
administer, amongst other statutes, the various Public 
Health Acts, and who in many cases have had years of ex- 
perience in the carrying out of this work. I think it is 
beyond question that these men are far more fitted to decide 
as to what measures are requisite in order to clear a district 
of its plague spots in the shape of houses unfit for human 
habitation than a bench of magistrates who occupy that 
position more often than not as a result of allegiance to one 
or other political party, and whose members are largely 
recruited from the property-owning classes. 

(B) Demolition Orders.—When a closing order has been 
made, and has remained operative for three months, the 
local authority must proceed to take action with a view to 
the demolition of the dwelling-house. One month’s notice 
must be given to the owner of the time and place when the 
matter will be considered. If the local authority are 
then of opinion that (1) the house has not been rendered fit 
for human habitation; (2) that the necessary steps are not 
being taken; and (3) that the continuance of the building 
is a nuisance, or dangerous to the public, &c., they shall 
order its demolition. In the event of the owner undertak- 
ing to carry out the necessary works forthwith, the local 
authority may postpone the operation of a demolition order 
for a period not exceeding six months. Further proceedings 
as to demolition orders are set out in Section 34 of the 1890 
Act, which is somewhat amended by Schedule II. of the 
1909 Act. 

When comparison is made with the procedure which was 
previously necessary—under Section 33 of the 1890 Act—in 
order tosecure the demolition of houses, the simplification 
will be seen to be very appreciable. Further, the maximum 
time allowed for the carrying out of the necessary works is 
definitely fixed, and cannot be enlarged by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction as was formerly the case. 

The simplification of procedure in obtaining closing and 
demolition orders may, however, if unduly made use of, 
lead to very undesirable results, as it must be borne in mind 
that the closure of houses involves the removal of tenants, 
and in many cases will be followed by demolition. An 
excessive zeal on the part of a local authority in this direc- 
tion, more especially in a district where the housing accom- 
modation is barely sufficient for the needs of the people, may 
result in such a decrease as to give rise to conditions of over- 
crowding and its concomitant evils, quite as prejudicial to 
health as the conditions which the over-zealous authority 
were desirous of remedying. This is a possible effect which 
ought to be borne in mind by the sanitary officer in all cases 
where his intervention is necessitated. 

III.—Powers to Take Action Against the Owners of 
Dilapidated and Defective Property.—In all contracts made 
after the passing of the Act (December 3, 1909) for the let- 
ting of houses under a certain rental (varying from 40I. to 
16]. per annum in different districts), it shall be implied 
that the house is in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation. (Section 14.) These contracts also imply an 
undertaking on the part of the landlord that the house 
shall be kept in all respects reasonably fit for human habi- 
tation. (Section 15.) If a local authority are of opinion 
that the implied undertaking is not carried out by the land- 
lord they may either (a) make a closing order, or (b) require 
the landlord, by notice served upon him, to make the house 
in all respects reasonably fit, &e. 

If the notice is not complied with, and (a) the local 
authority do not make a closing order, or (b), the landlord 
has not declared his intention of closing the house, the local 
authority may do the work required, and recover the cost 


either as a civil debt, or by annual instalments, 5 per cent, 
interest being charged in the latter case. If, however, the 
landlord, within twenty-one days, gives notice of his inten- 
tion to close the house, a closing order is deemed to have 
become operative. For the purposes of this section the words 
“landlord ’’ and ‘‘house’’ are specially defined. | (See 
Sub-section 7.) 

The powers given by these two sections (14 and 15) will, 
in my opinion, be of more practical use to the sanitary in- 
spector than any of the other provisions of the Act. An 
estimate of their value will, however, be dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the interpretation of the words 
‘‘in all respects reasonably fit for human habitation.’’ Ex- 
perience teaches us that the standard of what some authori- 
ties regard as being fit’ for human habitation is considerably 
lower than the one set up by other and often adjoining 
authorities. | Many examples may without difficulty be 
found of closing orders having been obtained for houses in 


certain districts which were appreciably superior to houses — 


in adjoining districts, while with regard to the latter no 
action has been taken. Some uniformity of action in mak- 
ing use of the provisions I am alluding to is particularly 
desirable, and I know of no better means of securing it than 
by a discassion amongst a representative body of health 
officials as to what interpretation can and ought to be placed 
on the words ‘“‘in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation.’’ Many conditions of defect and dilapidation 
will now come within the possibilities of the Housing Acts 
which previously could not, or could with extreme difficulty 
be dealt with. Any inspector-who has had experience in the 
inspection of houses occupied by the poorer classes must fre- 


quently have encountered many conditions which could not — 
separately be dealt with under the Public Health Acts, and 


which were, collectively, hardly so bad as to justify him in 
reporting to his authority that the house was unfit for 
human habitation. To enumerate a few of the conditions 
I would mention dilapidated ceilings and internal walls, 
owing to which the requisite periodical cleansing is almost, 
if not absolutely, impossible ; dilapidated window sashes and 
cords, which necessitate in stormy weather their permanent 
fixing by nails, &c., and thus totally prevent their use as 
a means of ventilation; dilapidated fire ranges or defective 
chimney flues, owing to which it may be impossible to cook 
any food in the house; dilapidated floors, which are espe- 
cially dangerous if young children or elderly people are in 


the house, and which also prevent effectual cleansing; 


absence of pantry accommodation; inaccessibility of the 


water supply, whereby a distinct premium is put on cleanli- 


ness—e.g. a tenant of a tenement house may have to carry 
all the water used up three or four flights of almost per- 
pendicular stairs, or, as in the case of several of our mining 
villages in the North, water may have to be carried a con- 


siderable distance along roads which in winter are seas of — 


mud; houses unprovided with proper bedroom accommoda- 
tion. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE Doncaster Rural District Council have adopted the 
general report prepared by Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, for a further extension of the 
sewerage system of the rapidly rising district of Bentley (Don- 


caster), so as to deal with the sewage from houses on the 


Askern Road beyond the toll bar. This work will require the 
laying of considerable lengths of cast-iron pipes embedded in- 


concrete, and also the construction of a storage tank with 


pumping station. The engineers have been instructed to 
prepare detailed plans for the carrying out of the work. 

Tue Stirling Town Council have decided that a post-card 
plebiscite should be taken of all the voters on the voters’ 
roll as to whether they were in favour of new municipal 


buildings being erected, or if they were against such a scheme — 
The voters are to be asked to vote on two sites, — 


going on. 
the Corn Exchange site (at a cost of 14,500/.), and the top of 
King Street site (at a cost of 20,0207.). In the first case the 
sum to be borrowed would be 4,600. (annual cost 
256]. 14s. 2d.), in the latter case 11,4001. (annual cost 
708!. 9s. 2d.). October 4 has been fixed at the day for re- 
turning the voting cards. 

THE committee arranging the memorial to King 
Edward VII. in Liverpool, after considering a number of 
other sites, are desirous of having a site for the proposed 
memorial at the south end of St. George’s Hall. A model 
has been prepared by Mr. Goscombe J ohn, showing the pro- 
posed position of the statue and alterations to the present 


plateau by the addition of steps leading from St. John’s 


Lane. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, October 1. 
Manchester Society of Architects : Visit to Leeds. 


Monday, October 3. 

Society of Engineers : Paper on 

by Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
Hall, 7.30 p.m. 


“Current Professional Topics,”’ 
A.M.Inst.C.E., etc., at Caxton 


“Tuesday, October 4. 
Royal Archzological Institute : Autumn Meeting at Westminster 
Abbey ; two days. 
Thursday, October 6. 


University College, Gower Street, London (School of Architec- 
ture) : Mr, H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., begins a course of 
three lectures on town planning, 6. (1) Ideals of the Past. 


Monday, October 10. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : 


Town Planning Confer- 
ence ; October 10-15. 


Architectural Association : Annual General Meeting. President’s 
address and distribution of prizes. 


Sse SSTwlo:G-lld.- 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION AT 
| CAMBRIDGE. 
'N connection with the Jubilee meeting of the Church 
. Congress, which has been held at Cambridge during 
2 present week, there has been brought together a very 
eresting exhibition of ecclesiastical art, especially rich 
‘Communion plate belonging to churches in the diocese 
Ely. Unfortunately the catalogue, which contains a 
j of 1,109 exhibits, seems to have been compiled simply 
1a record of the loans by particular churches or indi- 
juals, whilst the objects themselves are displayed with 
view to making the show look pretty, and in no sort of 
jwence or order, save where a particular collection is 
yoprised in one case. Hence, to find any single speci- 
in is, as we heard one exasperated lady visitor say, 
i looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. 
First in the catalogue come the pastoral staff belong- 
1 to the See of Ely and that which is the personal 
)perty of the Bishop. The former has a well-designed 
jved ivory crook enclosing a lamb and flag, and the 
‘ny staff is mounted in silver-gilt studded with gems. 
': Bishop’s personal staff has a silver crook and is 
runted in silver. The Mayor and Corporation of 
Jnbridge have lent their six maces and other Corpora- 
ii property, including the Mayor’s chain and badge. 
2s Great Mace is of silver-gilt, measures 524 inches in 
gth, was made in the reign of Queen ANNE and pre- 
éted to the Corporation in 1710 by Samurn SHEPHEARD, 
UR., Hsq., M:P., of Exning, one of the members of 
‘lament for the borough. The four smaller maces, made 
nthe rein of Grorar I., are of similar design, each 
‘inches long, of silver-gilt, and were presented to the 
‘poration in 1724 by Tuomas Bacon, Esq., M.P. Most 
wresting is the small Sergeant’s Mace used in the reign 
Maartes I. This is of copper-gilt, and is about 10 inches 
tength. The Town Clerk, J. EB. L. Wurrrunap, Esq., 
I\., also lends some plate of eighteenth-century date 
by has been presented at various times or has belonged 
»he Corporation. 
The Communion plate that is exhibited is naturally 
the most part of post-Reformation date, and it is 
€ interesting to note the various forms that have been 
vogue, and particularly the very obvious intention in 
\t eases to prevent a ‘‘ Communion cup ”’ from looking 
i a chalice. 
AS an example of the loss of grace that came from 
| avoidance of the older type, there is exhibited a 
eitiful chalice, lent by the Rev. Ropert Dixon Horr, 
4 of Old Hutton, Kendal, which, says the catalogue, 
he only example of medieval plate extant in the 
®se of Carlisle. This pre-Reformation chalice is un- 
ed, but evidently, from its close resemblance to the 


} 


| a flange, which projects just below the bowl. 


well-known Nettlecombe chalice, may be assigned to 
circa 1459. 

The chalice form of bowl appears, however, occasion- 
ally in both seventeenth and eighteenth-century Com- 
munion cups, as in the beautiful example from Pickwell 
Church, Leicestershire, dated 1602; the early seven- 
teenth-century cup from St. Benet’s Church, Cambridge ; 
and that belonging to Longstowe Church, Cambridge- 
shire, dated 1780. A silver-gilt chalice with pierced foot 
and holder of Spanish design, bearing the Dublin hall- 
mark of 1716, and lent by Husrrt Dynes Euuis, Esq., 
can perhaps scarcely be fairly quoted as post-Reforma- 
tion, as it was probably made for Catholic use. The 
example from Giggleswick-in-Craven, Yorkshire, which 
is inscribed “‘ Giggleswick Communion cup, 1731,’’ bears 
the assay-mark of 1652, and shows the bell shape that 
was a sort of compromise between the chalice form and 
the trumpet-mouthed shape. An early example of the 
expanding lip is the cup belonging to Godmanchester 
Church, Huntingdonshire, dated 1559, which has a 
conical cup on a stem which becomes bulbous just above 
the foot, which is expanded. The knop is represented by 

There is 
reed ornament on the stem and egg-and-tongue ornament 
on the foot. 

A veritable cup, but of good design, comes from the 
church of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge, dated 
1569, and inscribed ‘‘ rH1s*FoR* SENT* TANDROS* PARES * 
INXKAMBREGE '’—a curious example of the laxity of 
spelling so common in past times, when even proper 
names were frequently given in various forms in the 
same document. 

Of the bell-shaped cup with expanding lip there are 
several examples, some short and squat, some long and 
deep, mostly plain, but some engraved, especially in the 
Elizabethan period. Of exceptional form is the cup from 
Papworth St. Agnes, Cambridgeshire, which has a bowl 
of cocoanut shape, suggested probably by the cocoanut- 
shell cups that came here in the days of the East India 
Company. Another curiosity is the cup from Wraxall, 
Dorchester—a remarkable example, quite unlike any 
other in Dorset or Wilts. It bears a maker’s mark which 
resembles one found on plate from 1615 to 1629, which 
may perhaps be the date of this cup. The design with 
which both bowl and stem are ornamented is founded on 
the daisy. Hach part has two tiers of petals, plain and 
granulated, counter-changed. The same idea is carried 
out on the under-side of the bowl, in a ring of punch- 
marks like daisies. 

Lent by the Rey. A. J. Herznis, M.A., Brougham 
Rectory, Penrith, is the so-called ‘*‘ Bird Cup,’’ which is 
clearly of German design. It bears two marks—(1) Roman 

capital ‘‘N’’ in circle: Nuremberg town-mark; (2) 
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maker’s monogram, ‘‘ P.S.’’ or ‘S.P.”’ in an oval in- 
scription, close to the rim, in two lines:—‘‘ Ex dono 
Jacosr Bmp in usum sacro sancte Eucharistie in 
Ecclesia Sancti Wuitrriptr DE BrovaHam vulgariter 
appellata Nine Kirkes in comitatu Westmerlandiz.’”’ 
James Birp was steward to Anne, Countess Dowager 
of PEMBROKE. 

A very beautiful little cup is lent from Waterbeach 
Church, Cambridgeshire, date 1557, a cup of tazza 
form with repoussé ornament of dolphins’ heads in relief. 

Amongst the patens exhibited there are some of pre- 
Reformation date. Thus from Parson Drove Church, 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, comes a silver paten of about 
1500 a.p., but without hall-marks. ‘This is said in the 
catalogue to be the only untouched piece of pre-Reforma- 
tion church plate in the county. It has a sexfoil depres- 
sion, and in the centre is a vernicle surrounded by a 
circular riband in which are a number of short rays. The 
head in the vernicle, surrounded by a crossed nimbus, 
is full-faced with a forked beard, the hair of the head fall- 
ing straight on the shoulders. Another paten of fifteenth- 
century date is lent from Farcet Church, Huntingdon- 
shire. This is parcel-gilt, and, like the Parson Drove 
example, has a sexfoil depression. The central orna- 
ment here is the sacred monogram I.H.S. The oldest 
paten known having the mark of the London assay is 
that from Stow-Longa Church, Huntingdonshire, dated 
1491, and closely resembles the one from Parson Drove in 
its form and in the central vernicle. 

The earliest paten exhibited, and that for the first time, 
has been lent from Bredhurst Church, Kent. It is of 
copper, formerly gilt. Only four others of similar type 
are known, and each was found in the grave of an arch- 
bishop or bishop. These are at Chichester Cathedral, 
Lincoln Minster (1235-53), Worcester Cathedral (1237-66), 
and York Minster. 

Of post-Reformation patens and alms-dishes there are 
many good examples, a very fine alms-dish being that 
from Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge, date 1632. 

There are several instances of secular plate devoted to 
church use, as the silver dish used as a paten belonging 
to St. Martin’s Church, Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. 
It is of the Cromwellian period, bearing hall-mark of 
1650 and a maker’s mark found only here and at Ferry- 
side. In the centre are the initials of Wint1am THOMAS 
and BLANCHE his wife. Wzmt~1am Tuomas was vicar of 
Laugharne (ejected in 1644 and restored in 1660) and 
afterwards Bishop of St. Davids and Worcester. From 
Litlington Church, Cambridgeshire, comes a silver por- 
ringer, used as a Communion cup, and dated 1677. A 
porringer and cover of the Commonwealth period are in 
use as chalice and paten at Acle Church, Norfolk. The 
porringer is inscribed ‘‘ Acle Saynt Edmund, 1660.”’ 

Pewter plate are lent from Ranworth Church, Norfolk, 
from Stanground Church, Huntingdonshire, and other 
churches. 

An unusually perfect example of a processional cross, 
date probably circa 1470-80, recently given to Lamport 
Church, Northamptonshire, is exhibited. This is of gilt- 
latten, and has the figures of St. Mary and St. John on 
stems branching from the crucifix. Another pre-Refor- 
mation processional and altar cross of about the same date 
comes from St. Donat’s Church, Llantwit Major, and is 
a fine piece of craftsmanship. 

The Cambridge University Museum of Archzeology and 
of Ethnology has lent a number of interesting exhibits, 
fragments of medieval alabaster work from churches in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge, Whittlesford, Malton, 
and Hockington; also a series of fifteen bronze crucifix 
figures, ranging in date from the eleventh to the late 
eighteenth centuries, besides many other medieval objects. 

Mr. H. D. Enis has lent a collection of several pieces 
of church plate, including two mazer bowls, and the 
Rev. Dr. Moraan, Master of Jesus College, a case of 
excellent bronzes, chiefly of Italian workmanship. 

Brasses are well represented by an exhibit of some of 
those in the diocese of Ely, lent by the Monumental Brass 
Society, and Mr. Henry E. Franks has lent a series of 


some of the most notable brasses of Southern England 
from that of Sir Jon DAuBERNON onwards. , 3 

Several good examples of ecclesiastical vestments an 
other needlework are shown, including the Ely cope an 
other medieval work. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRES 
AT BRIGHTON.—III. 


Aes design of hospitals did not bulk largely in the pr 

ceedings of the Congress. Mr. A. Saxon SNEt 
contributed a short essay entitled ‘‘ Some Notes on Fev 
Hospitals,’’ from which we take the following extracts :- 


A general hospital may be considered as an institutic 
for obtaining the best skilled treatment and nursing at tl 
minimum of cost. A fever hospital is more than that. - 
is also a house of detention for and destruction of infectio 
disease germs, though how far it succeeds in these directior 
appears to be a debateable matter. It follows that sever: 
precautions, buildings and fittings are required which ai 
unnecessary in a general hospital. 

Fever hospitals, as generally built, are expensive ere 
tions. The cubic space per bed is double that required in 
general hospital, and the area of land is even greater in pr 
portion. A general hospital may be built within the co 
fines of a town; a fever hospital must be isolated im op: 
country. Yet again, different institutions, or at lea 
different ward blocks, must be provided for different diseax 
What this may mean in the way of buildings and engines 
ing equipment is obvious. 

If all these precautions and their great cost broug 
phenomenal success we might leave well alone; but a perus 
of hospital reports scarcely gives the impression, althou 
very great improvement has taken place in the last ten 
fifteen years. ' 

Such considerations lead us from time to time to se 
even better methods, and particularly such as will lessen i 
great cost. 

Now, as to hospital buildings (with which, of course, 
am more immediately concerned), it has been sought 
reduce the cost by constructing them of light and che 
materials—generally timber framing lined with boarding a 
galvanised iron; and this method has been advocated also 
the ground that all fever hospitals ought to be pulled do 
and burnt within a limited number of years. They a 
however, wasteful of heat, require great expense in rep: 
and upkeep, and it must be added that the moral couré 
required to scrap them periodically is often wanting. Mo 
over, they are necessarily crowded with dust and germ-ho 
ing corners, angles and hidden spaces. | 

There are, however, modern methods of erection not 0} 
to these objections, and it has always appeared to me t] 
excellent buildings at comparatively small cost could 
obtained with steel framing filled in with light concer 
construction. The walls might be formed with two tl 
slabs fixed so as to cover the steelwork, and with a small | 
space between them which would help to keep the build 
wind and weather tight and reasonably warm. They Wo’ 
be finished inside and out with hard plaster. The fic 
would be formed with concrete laid between steel joists ¢ 
covered with one or other of the many patent compositions 
the market, which are both impervious and cheap. | 
ceilings would be formed in the same manner as the wall: 

With such a method of construction it is easy to obt) 
those flat and even surfaces, unbroken by unnecessary ‘ 
dust-collecting ledges and angles which are to be avoided 
all costs in fever wards. The windows would be steel ¢ 
ments, and the doors might with advantage be framed W. 
steel and sheet iron. , 

Periodically the concrete filling and surface finishi | 
might be removed and reinstated with new material. y 
steel framework would require washing only. 

Such buildings, or rather the framework, could be ta: 
down with comparative ease and at small expense for re-e | 
tion on a different site if required; and their cost, altho. 
ereater than ordinary wood-framed constructions, woule: 
far less than for permanent brick and stone buildings. 

It would be unnecessary—indeed, undesirable—to be 
the administrative and staff quarters in this nen 


there is no special reason for housing the officers and servi 
otherwise than in the manner usual in ordinary hospit 
These should certainly be designed as permanent struct 
and with due regard to comfort and pleasure. a 

It is possible to go much further in this direction, — 
radical spirits have advocated doing away with build 


_* 


, 
} 

} altogether for housing fever cases and substituting tents. 
The great point (apart from the question of cost) seems to 
be that the patients le practically in the open air. 

: 


The thing has been done many times since, and always 
with marvellous results. There are, of course, drawbacks, 
but the benefits surely outweigh these many times over. 
Indeed, in the light of experience in this direction it is 
! difficult to understand why, in any case in the summer 
_months, they are not more extensively used. What can and 
_has been done under emergencies with the simplest materials 
and covering was very graphically described nearly forty 
years ago by Dr. Guy (‘‘ Public Health,’ by W. A. Guy, 
'M.B., F.R.S. London, 1874. Pp. 312-317). 

__ The second point I would refer to is the liability of fever 
‘hospitals to become a source of infection to the surrounding 
area. There was an interesting discussion at the sessional 
meeting at Newcastle in 1905 upon whether the germs of 
disease could be carried by air currents to any appreciable 
‘distance, but it does not seem to have been proved con- 
_celusively ; and this would seem to have been the result also of 
Mr. Powers’s researches many years ago. 

The Local Government Board, taking as always the 
middle line of safety, insists that in case of small-pox hos- 
pitals this contingency should be taken into account. For 
other infectious diseases it prescribes a zone of 40 feet only 
round the ward blocks. 

The third point to which I would refer is a method of 
reducing the number of separate blocks for different diseases 
and obviating the necessity of placing more than one disease 
in award. The Pasteur Hospital in Paris is a practical 
experiment in this direction. 

| Mr. Syewu illustrated the application of the principles 


‘he enunciated in a design of his own, in which each 
ward block is divided into separate rooms, each for one 
patient, on either side of a corridor open to the air at 
‘eachend. The internal walls of these rooms, Mr. SNELL 
proposed, should be of plate-glass, fixed in light steel 
frames, the glass being obscured to a height of thirty 
inches. Each room would be separately ventilated and 
heated. This idea of isolated rooms is now being carried 
out at the new King’s College Hospital by Mr. WirisaM 
A. Pires, for the twenty-four hour observation-wards. 
Papers on ‘‘ Municipal Sanatoria for Phthisis ’’ were 
furnished by Dr. Duncan Forpes, Medical Officer of 
Health for Brighton, and by Dr. Joun R. STEINHAEUSER, 
‘Medical Officer of Health for Lewes, both of which advo- 
cated strongly the establishment of such institutions, 
and, dealing chiefly with financial and administrative 
points, did not contain much information for architects, 
save that commendation was given to the low cost of the 
Benenden Sanatorium, Kent. 

_ Mr. Joun Darcy presented a paper on ‘‘ The Eye as 
a Affects Practical Ilumination,’’ in which he defined 
the conditions essential to good artificial illumination as 
(@) a sufficiency of light, (b) perfect steadiness, (c) 
effective diffusion and freedom from violent contrasts, 
(d) a downward direction, preferably oblique, (e) the colour 
to be as white as possible; and he offered the following 
practical suggestions :— 


The purpose and object of artificial lighting is to make 

properly visible the things required to be seen. This really 

— the whole case, but may be interpreted in the following 
es :— 

1. The lamps or other sources of light should be so 
arranged that they are not visible from the more frequented 
or ordinary points of view. 

_ 2. The illumination should be sufficient to cause the ob jects 
‘to appeal at once to the eye, but should be free from glare. 
__ 4. For general illumination the light should have a pre- 
Pponderating downward direction, freely flooding ceilings and 
‘walls, uniformly distributed and fully diffused. 

_ 4. Special work at desks, benches, &c., should have special 
ie agg adjustable in position and power, with opaque 
Shades. 


5. The colour of the light should be as pure and white as 
Possible. Monochromatic light should, as a rule, be avoided. 
| The stages of our theatres are about the only places that 
ee ah well illuminated ; the scenery and the lighting are 
ach the complement of the other, with the most natural and 
agreeable results, Now, if architecture has any power to 

: haere that power can only take effect when it is subjected to 
| atable lighting, It is curious that this truism is so com- 


| 
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pletely overlooked, as one may see in any public building, 
sacred or secular. The architects of ancient Rome well knew 
that it was upon the lights and shadows that their superb 
art depended. 

With regard to the disputed question of Direct v. Indirect 
lighting: always prefer direct lighting in so far as it will 
accord with the above rules ; indirect lighting where specially 
suitable or inevitable; and for the rest, an arrangement of 
limited obscuration of lights which combines the advantages 
of the other two. 

From the fact that a shop front is viewed from one side 
only, it becomes a simple and easy matter to properly illumi- 
nate it. The business instinct has already grasped the fact 
that money thus spent is a good investment, for improvements 
have already taken place in many shop fronts; but the 
majority are really not illuminated, they are simply invested 
with obtrusive lights that advertise themselves rather than 
the goods. I would add that the practice of placing glaring 
high-power lamps in the front of shops is especially foolish 
and dangerous. The City authorities of London issued a 
regulation a short time since that all shop lights be screened 
on the outside, but they appear to be slow in enforcing it. The 
methods of shop lighting are largely responsible for the 
character and elegance of our streets. 

The lighting of the average church has, perhaps, more than 
any other class of building, transgressed the most elementary 
principles of good lighting. To see anything at all the wor- 
shippers have to peer through a forest of low-placed lights, or, 
at least to endure the glare of a couple of pulpit lights ; and 
yet in many of our leading churches there is not enough light 
to read by. One would suppose that the beautiful decorations 
of a church are placed there to be seen, but in nearly every case, 
at least at night, the upper two-thirds are lost in gloom, and 
the lower third consists of a few dazzling points of light that 
obscure all behind them. A chancel may be effectively lit by 
means of lights behind the chancel arch or other projections : 
one may instance the sublime effect thus produced in the 
Guards’ Chapel, St. James’s Park. Such lighting is restful 
and soothing, and much more conducive to worship than the 
mystic gloom (always accompanied by the irritating points of 
light) which several architects have recently defended on 
religious grounds. 

Concert and lecture halls are, as a rule, little better illumi- 
nated than churches. Bracket and chandelier lights through- 
out the hall are frequently troublesome, but those on the plat- 
form and orchestra are the principal offenders. In Queen’s 
Hall, London, some of these have been draped with great 
satisfaction. Lofty halls are best illuminated by direct light- 
ing from the ceiling, by which the architectural and decorative 
features are more naturally displayed and the vast area of 
ceilings and walls better utilised for diffusion. Should the 
surfaces be lightly decorated, ample illumination will be 
obtained at a minimum of cost for gas or electricity. If 
grouped, the lights should be in more than one cluster—the 
more the better—or they may be arranged in lines and panels, 
but care should be taken that the foremost light does not sub- 
tend an angle of more than 30° above the rearmost seat. 
Additional lighting may or may not be required to this. In 
other cases the lighting may with many charming effects be 
distributed throughout the hall. Where the halls are long 
and the ceilings low, top lighting must be screened. 

In domestic lighting, unlike the foregoing, the rooms are 
viewed from every ordinary point, the lights must therefore be 
placed or screened accordingly. The hard and unpleasant 
effect of exposed lights should not be obviated by the wasteful 
expedient of entirely covering the lamps with coloured silk 
or fancy paper shades, whereby the rooms are left in semi- 
darkness ; but all screens and shades should admit of ceilings 
and walls being flooded with light. No occupation part of a 
living-room should have a light of less than 0.3 foot-candle. 

In the drawing room there should be plenty of light from 
partially obscured sources, and if it is thoroughly diffused by 
means of well-illuminated walls and ceilings it will add 
attraction to the room and its contents. 

In ball and reception rooms one should aim at brilliance 
and pleasing effect, for which glare and dazzle is but a poor 
substitute. It is hoped that the cumbrous and obstructive 
chandelier is a thing of the past; there are far better modes 
of lighting in which it is possible to do greater justice to the 
attractions of the room and its occupants, to say nothing of 
avoiding the frequent ophthalmic headache. In some cases 
the lighting may be made to produce soft and agreeable effects 
of its own, provided they do not interfere with the legitimate 
lighting of the room. 

In the dining room the essential feature is the table ; and 
nothing is better than a pendant or pendants, each with a 
large densely-flounced shade adjusted to a width that will 
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just avoid the eye in sitting and standing. 
shades should be open or fitted with opal glass to illuminate 
the ceilings and upper walls, and thereby, the room generally. 
In large or handsome rooms further protected lights will be 
needed to display the decoration and pictures, and at the side- 
board. 

As to bedrooms, many a bedridden and other person has 
suffered from bad lighting. The daintiness and charm of a 
well-furnished bedroom may be greatly enhanced by lighting 
on the lines laid down, which the one-sided daylight window 
often fails to do. No lights should be visible from the bed. 
Fancy lighting and such playthings as fairy lights help to 
destroy the legitimate attractions of the room. It would be 
profitable to extend the same principles to the servants’ rooms 
and other parts of the house. 

Porches, halls and staircases can be made very effective at 
a small cost, not by the addition of fittings, however elaborate 
or quaint, in the confusing light from which one is liable to 
find stumbling blocks in steps and mats, but by the judicious 
distribution of lamps that will illuminate ceilings, walls, and 
architectural features, and render perambulation safer. 

Street lighting is, at present, extremely unsatisfactory ; 
there is no diffusion, no reflection, nothing but a blinding dis- 
play of lights in a background of darkness, that, amidst 
motor cars and the like, but serve to bewilder the bravest. 
Why should not these intense lights be shaded, the exteriors 
of the buildings as well as the pavements illuminated, and 
by the encouragement of diffused light the citizen be able to 
see what manner of place he is in, and to walk or drive com- 
fortably and safely through it? It will have to come by 
and by. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Corporation of Glasgow has made a bold effort 
in the Smoke Abatement Exhibition that is now open to 
educate the citizens in the part they should play in lessen- 
ing, not to say abolishing, the distressing murkiness from 
which Glasgow, in common with many other great cities, 
suffers. The lesson of the present exhibition at first sight 
seems to be that coal, at any rate of the bituminous variety, 
must be banished from the domestic economy of the future, 
and gas or electricity must be substituted in its stead. 
The cheerful open fire of the British home has got to 
go, with its healthful as well as pleasant radiated heat 
rays, its dirt, its smoke, and its extravagance—or ought 
we not rather to say, its luxury? Instead we are to put 
up with those closed-in, cheerless, non-pokeable arrange- 
ments of anthracite and coke that manufacturers offer. 
Doubtless these will warm us after a fashion, and without 
visible smoke, but the heat they give is largely convected 
from heated surfaces, and what we gain hygienically from 
the absence of visible smoke we lose in the sacrifice of 
radiated heat. 


Nor is the prescription of gas and electric heating 
either palatable or hygienically perfect. Under present 
conditions it is impossible for either of these methods 
to compete in price without the assistance of convection 
from heated surfaces, usually of metal. We all know 
the popular saying that over-heated metal surfaces 
““burn the air’’ or dry it, but we suspect that our 
scientific physicists have not yet fully investigated the 
action of heated dark bodies as distinguished from in- 
candescent upon the air they warm, and we expect that 
the hygiene of the future will teach us that convected heat 
is not only unpleasant but unhealthy. Even with in- 
candescent bodies there is certainly more to be discovered 
than is at present known. It is but yesterday that the 
annihilating action of incandescent electric light upon 
microbic organisms has been suspected. 


Tota abstinence from that which the majority of 
men know to be pleasant and instinctively, if not in- 
telligently, feel to be right, is ever a hard doctrine to 
preach ; hence the knights-errant of smoke abatement are 
tilting at windmills when they urge abstinence from 
open coal fires. They should rather encourage manu- 
facturers to devise means for burning soft coal with 
a cheerful open flame in such fashion as to consume the 
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smoke. With kitchen ranges this has become a fait 
accompli, and several examples are to be seen in the 
Glasgow Exhibition. 


For:the home fireside we have in one direction the 
preparation of patent fuels, such as coalite, charco, coal- 
exld, and peat, but at present there is no abundant 
supply of these, and the British public should be educated 
or assisted to create a demand for these fuels, so that we 
may get out of the existing impasse, in which manu- 
facturers are afraid to produce largely for want of 4 
demand, and the consumers are loth to venture on their 
use from the dread of a deficient supply. The modification 
in form of the present open fire-grate to burn soft coal 
smokelessly is another, and we think most hopeful, diree- 
tion of effort for the abatement of smoke from domestie 
chimneys. What seems to be a good device of this type 
is the sitting-room fire-grate of the Whiteflame Fire Co., 
exhibited at Glasgow, in which the fuel is fed at the top 
and burnt at the bottom of a hopper, thus partly carbonis- 
ing the coal before burning. 


Tue Manchester City Council, after a full debate, 
has decided by fifty votes against thirty-six to adopt the 
report of the Infirmary Site Special Committee, which 
recommended the Council to agree to the building on the 
site of an Art Gallery and a Library ata cost of not more 
than 250,000/., the combined building to occupy am 
area of about 5,500 square yards. The Committee, by the 
decision of the Council, are authorised to proceed with the 
necessary preparations for obtaining competitive designs 
from architects for this building. The two Committees 
most closely concerned have already intimated their re- 
quirements, and provisional plans relative to those needs 
have been prepared by the city architect (Mr. HEnry 
Prick). The Committee, however, did not go to the full 
extent of their powers. They resolved as their first s 
to invite the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Mr. Leonarp Stoxss) to give assistance by 
nominating an assessor to act in conjunction with the 
city architect in this matter. 


Amonast the schemes that are on foot for memorials 
to King Epwarp VII., the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
is credited with favouring the suggestion that a suitable 
national memorial in Scotland would be the restoration 
of Holyrood Palace, and such addition to and renovation 
of the old home of the Sruarrs as would make it suitable 
for the present King to live in for a part of each year. 
From the point of view of sentiment there is something 
to be said for such an idea, but it has yet to be shown 
that the scheme is practicable and would appeal to 
Scotland generally. Holyrood is a gloomy pile, low- 
lying, without suitable surroundings and without privacy, 
being overlooked all round. It lies close to Canongate, 
one of Edinburgh’s slum areas. Tall old houses, once 
occupied by Scotland’s nobility, have been converted into 
tenement houses, now occupied by the poorest of the 
population. It is understood that the Government would 
be expected to put the Palace in order and make the 
additions necessary in order to render it habitable by: 
Royalty, and that Scotland’s part would be to clear away 
the slum area and make suitable approaches to the reno- 
vated Palace. The cost of the whole scheme would be 
very large, anything from a quarter to half a million 
sterling. 


Lrverpoon’s memorial is, we understand, to take 
the form of an equestrian statue of King EpwarD with 
two flanking symbolical figures by Mr. Goscompy JOHN. 
to be placed at the base of the St. John’s Lane end o/ 
St. George’s Hall. We doubt if it is likely to be 0! 
sufficient size to avoid being overpowered by the mass of 
the Hall building, with which it is entirely out of scale 
and inharmonious in line. | 


For the use of those attending the R.I.B.A. Ee 
Planning Conference a very excellent ‘‘ Members’ Hane) 


bi 
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jok’’ has been prepared, giving particulars of the 
any buildings and places to which visits are arranged, 
» that visitors may know something of what is to be 
en and may make their choice when, as usually 
\ppens, there is a plethora of visits and excursions 
viting their attendance. Short articles on each subject 
e contributed by authors whose claim to competence 
‘indubitable, and, for the benefit of visitors from the 
mntinent, the Handbook is produced in English and 
vench side by side. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
mi1AM Hate, one of the prominent architects of Bir- 
ingham, at the age of seventy-five. He was the archi- 
st of many ecclesiastical, scholastic, business, and resi- 
ntial buildings. He was the designer of Messrs. 
BERTY S premises in Corporation Street, a building that, 
the judgment of many, is one of the most artistic 
sees of architecture to be found in Birmingham. Mr. 
ALE was president of the Birmingham Architectural 
jsociation for several years, and was a Fellow of the 
pyal Institute of British Architects. 


| 

Mr. Banister F. Furetcuer, F.R.1I.B.A., will deliver 
series of University Extension Lectures on ‘‘ Ancient 
‘chitecture *’ at the British Museum on Tuesdays at 
30 P.M., commencing October 4, and a series on 
Medizeval Architecture ’’ at the Victoria and Albert 
aseum on Mondays at 5 p.m., commencing October 3. 
ich of these courses will comprise twenty-four lectures, 
d tickets can be obtained from Miss Cuatre Gavuper, 
n. secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


ABBEY WOOD AND LESNES ABBEY,’ 


Nalighting at Abbey Wood station we proceed to a part of 
| the wood, some quarter of a mile west of the abbey ruins, 
See certain dene holes which have recently been discovered 
id opened by Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., of Woolwich, and one 
these now familiar pits was descended by most of our party 
der the guidance of Mr. R. H. Chandler, of Belvedere, 
paratus for this purpose, consisting of windlass, rope and 
sket, with the assistance of some sturdy labourers, 
ving been kindly and thoughtfully provided by Mr. M. H. 
ay, of Lesnes Park. Little need be said to-day on the sub- 
t of dene holes, the mystery and romance, and even super- 


———————— 


of the ordinary double trefoil plan, with a depth of about 
70 feet, of which 20 feet or so was through the chalk. As the 


LESNES ABBEY—TOMB SLAB OF ABBOT ELYAS, C. 1300. 


subject of dene holes has of late years been exhaustively venti- 
lated, it will be sufficient in this place to suggest that, judging 


LESNES ABBEY—NORTH WALL OF FRATER (SOUTH SIDE), SHOWING BAY-TREE AND POSITION 
OF THE PULPIT STEPS. 


"ion which attached to them not many years ago having 


ek obliterated by enlightened study and broad dis- 


| ut it may be mentioned that the one inspected was 


* Read at a 
in, Vincent 


meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by Mr. 


from the fact that in these dene holes the chalk appears to have 
been hewn in large blocks, instead of in small pieces as is the 
case when it is required for agricultural purposes, it may 
reasonably be assumed that the pits were made and the chalk 
worked for use in the building of the abbey, more particularly 
as large blocks of chalk have been found in the recently exposed 


foundations. A pleasant walk along a narrow lane and past 
the monastic stewponds, which are locally regarded as early 
docks for ship-building, led to the excavations at the abbey, 
which are very extensive, and fraught with interest and 
importance. In showing and describing the various revela- 
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PLAN OF LESNES ABBEY. 


tions, I laid especial emphasis on the fact that the work done 
within the last few months has corrected historical in- 
accuracies of centuries standing, and proved that Lesnes 
Abbey, instead of being, as represented, a small and insignifi- 
cant foundation, was a magnificent, wealthy, and influential 
institution, worthy to take its place among the most famous 
religious houses of the kingdom. 


in France he was instrumental in checking the arrogance 
ecclesiastical authority at Rome, and the daring presumy 
tions of Thomas & Becket in England, and he was for man 
years Lord Chief Justice, in which capacity he laid #} 
foundations of our present court of King’s Bench. But} 
grew aged, and like his Royal master, repente 
of his action against & Becket, and, as an ai 
of penance, he resolved to build and endow : 
abbey at his manor of Lesnes, dedicatineal 
St. Mary the Virgin and Thomas the Mam 
He was himself one of its canons, but i 
abbot, as commonly supposed, and, as he 


apes Walls Hondeng in 1179, it is probable that he left the 3 
wi, Walls excavated pletion of his abbey to his son Godfrey, aft 


wards Bishop of Winchester, who, like h 

father, found his last resting-place within } 

sacred walls. - 

In the autumn of 1909 the Woolwich An 

quarian Society commenced amongst the rui 

some excavations, which were at first intend 

to be only simple and tentative, but in 

== followed of such importance as to lead 7 
only to extensive works spread over a gre 
area, but to much literary research, and t 
acquisition of most valuable material for: 
construction of the conventual annals. hd 
Oxford, Rochester and Canterbury, as wi 
at the Record Office, British Museum, 
many MSS. inquisitions, deeds, charters 
other documents relating to the abbey hi 
been found, and their substance collated 
Mr. A. W. Clapham, a member of the We 
wich Antiquarian Society, the results of wh 
may be measured by the fact that the 4 
known abbots and priors, which has hithe 
contained but three or four names, has1 
been extended to thirty-one. The establi 
ment appears to have been on @ large scé 
comfortably endowed, benevolent and 01 
perous. It is more than probable the 
brotherhood, which was of the auste 
laborious Augustinian Order, constru: 
huge embankment known as the river W 
thus not only enriching their possessions 
the lands enclosed and cultivated, bu 
ing and quickening the channel of the 
and making it the eminently navigable 
which has for centuries past W 
London. In peaceful, useful and pi 
the abbey pursued its uneventful way for 300 years or mi 
and then, as the clouds were gathering for the impend 
storm which swept away all the monks and monasteries, Les 
had the lamentable experience of falling under the dominat| 
of one or two reckless or corrupt abbots, whose extravaga 
and neglect wasted the revenues, contracted heavy liabilit 
and so reduced the number of canons that, when the a 


| 
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MONUMENTAL EFFIGY FOUND IN THE RUINS OF LESNES ABBEY BEARING THE ARMS OF © 
DE LUCI, OF NEWINGTON, KENT, C. 1320. 


. In A.p. 1178 Richard de Luci, a rich and powerful Norman, 
founded the Abbey of Lesnes in the parish of Erith and 
county of Kent. He was, after the manner of his time, 
soldier, statesman and lawyer—fought many a defensive 

battle while acting as regent. During the absence of Henry IT. 


came Cardinal Wolsey found it an easy prey, and seized 
one of his first spoils for the endowment of his new colle’ 
Oxford. This was in 1525, at the very outset of the Dis 
tion period. Some provision appears to have been mae” 
the deposed abbot, but the monks, of whom there wer 


we than seven left, were scattered, much to the regret and 

ation of the people, who were not slow to mark their resent- 
e by refusing to work for their new masters. For while 
Jolsey appropriated the abbey and _ its money, King 
jenry VIII. took possession of the marsh-lands, which, there- 
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after, for want of care, suffered greatly from inundations, and 
were not again recovered for 100 years. After Wolsey’s fall 
the king installed certain of his favourites successively in the 
abbey, and for many generations the abbot’s lodging was 
occupied as a country house by gentlemen at court, while the 

remainder of the buildings were either wantonly 
destroyed or left to pillage and decay. In 1620 
Sir John Hippersley, a soldier and courtier under 
Charles I., employed some men to quarry among 
the ruins for stone to make roads, build walls and 
cottages, or some such purposes, as his predeces- 
sors had done, when a coffin was found, sur- 
mounted by the stone effigy of a knight in armour, 
and containing the remains of a man believed to 
be the founder, Richard de Luci. Hippersley had 
the tomb, which was in the church choir, reburied 
at the same spot, to indicate which he planted a 
bay-tree. Then comes a long blank time, within 
which, however, are two certain inferences ; one 
that the coffin was not allowed to remain un- 
disturbed, but was violated and rifled ; the other 
that the original bay-tree in’ some way dis- 
appeared, but was subsequently succeeded by a 
new bay-tree reverently planted by a later resi- 
dent, but planted in the wrong situation. This, 
historically speaking, was a fatal error, for when 
Stukeley the antiquary visited the abbey in 1750 
and saw the bay-tree against a crumbling wall, 
he drew and published a sketch and plan which 
have misled everybody ever since. For the wall 
which Stukeley indicated as part of the church 
is now proved to have been the north wall of the 
refectory. And the church, instead of being 
north of the cloisters, and a small affair 20 feet 
by 90 feet, is now known to have been a grand 
edifice south of the cloisters, 66 feet broad by 
230 feet long, and, greatly as it has been 
devastated, much of it remains, including the 
bases of columns and arches in the nave and 
aisles, and massive masonry representing two of 
the four piers which supported the central tower. 
The church, like most Norman edifices, was cruci- 
form, withchapelsin the transepts, some of which 
have been laid bare and yielded a rich collection 
of archeological treasures. On the north side of 
the choir has been discovered a stone coffin minus 
the lid, with an inner casing of lead, which had 
been ripped open, and contained the bones of a 
man of medium stature, and, judging by the 
teeth, about 65 years of age. Close by lay an iron 
crowbar and mattock, apparently the instru- 
ments of desecration. Under the tower was the 
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tomb-slab of Abbot Elyas, engraved with his name in 
thirteenth-century characters, but stripped of its brass 
ornaments, and on the floor of the Lady chapel were two 
highly decorated slabs from the tombs of ladies, these also 
bereft of all but fragments of their brasses. There were also 
vaults in the Lady chapel, into one of which had been rudely 
thrown the heroic effigy of a cross-legged knight, richly 
coloured, and bearing the arms of the de Luci family. The 
shape of his coat and armour and the presence on shield and 
breastplate of the de Luci badge with cross-crosslets, leaves 
scarcely a doubt that the knight was one of the Newington 
Lucies, circa 1310. Examples of early pigments so perfectly 
preserved as the colouring on this effigy are rare, as the paint 
grows dim and disappears after long exposure to light and 
atmosphere, which in this case have been excluded by burial 
deep inthe earth. It is hoped that by carefully protecting the 
stone until it is quite dry it may then be possible to ensure its 
permanence and beauty. It will probably find its way 
eventually into one of the national museums, to which also the 
several slabs just mentioned may be worthily consigned. 
Many hundreds of paving tiles, mostly of excellent design and 
workmanship, have been unearthed, and these were un- 
doubtedly manufactured by the monks in their own tile- 
houses, many of the patterns being unique. Large quantities 
of stained glass in fragments have also been found, especially 
in the Lady chapel. The tiles and glass are of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. A curious chamber found in the 
Lady chapel, presumably under the position of the high altar, 
must also be mentioned. It is barely 2 feet below the floor- 
level, and instead of being rectangular, as an architect would 
have planned it, is almost bottle-shaped, the neck formed by a 
narrow stairway just sufficient for one person to descend from 
the chancel. It cannot have been for a sepulchre, being too 
small, and all ideas of its having had a mean purpose of any 
kind are forbidden by its venerated situation and handsome 
paving. The most feasible theory is that it was constructed 
by the brotherhood as a strong room for the safety of their 
relics, the interior of the altar above it affording ample head- 
way for the priest who had charge of the sanctuary. 

In addition to the church and chapels, the chapter-house 
on the north side has been partly excavated, and the positions 
of the sacristy, cellarium, and other offices have been ascer- 
tained with some certainty. The head of a stairway leading 
underground is to be seen in the frater wall, and this has long 
been pointed to as the approach to an underground passage 
extending two miles to Plumstead Church. Legends of this 
kind are usual wherever ancient buildings exist, and the 
Lesnes story had some support in the bold assertion that a 
plan of the abbey and the subterranean passage were to be 
seen in the Vatican at Rome, but it is satisfactory to say that 
as a result of inquiries the librarian of the Vatican declares 
that, contrary to common belief, there are not to be found 
there any plans or documents relating to any one of the 
English abbeys. The books and other properties are most 
likely to have gone the same way as their revenues, and the 
bulk of the Lesnes archives are now in the libraries of Corpus 
Christi and St. John’s Colleges at Oxford. 

There is still much to be done if the investigation so well 
begun is to proceed to a satisfactory conclusion, but the 
Woolwich Society, though it has raised and nearly expended 
about 901. during the past year, has been obliged to ask for 
help. The Society of Antiquaries and the Kent Archeological 
Society have made grants towards a suggested fund of 500I., 
and a very distinguished committee has been formed to 
support the work, the members of which include Lord Avebury, 
Lord Northbourne, Sir Edward Brabrook, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
Mr. C. R. Peers, Mr. St. John Hope, and many other well- 
known antiquaries. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MEMPHIS." 


O instance of a stone-built tomb is known before the end 
N of the Second Dynasty, when King Khasakhamui 
built a stone chamber at Abydos. Not till the latter part 
of the Third Dynasty did stone-built chambers become the 
custom, even for kings. The oldest stone tombs of subjects 
are those at Meydum, which were opened by the British 
School this last winter. The great mastabas of Nefermaat 
and another noble, close to the pyramid of Sneferu, the 
interiors of which had defied modern search, were attacked 
in a thorough manner. The mound over the tomb, No. 17, 
was mined through to a depth of 45 feet. At the bottom 
was found a closed stone building, which had been com- 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the British Association at | 


Sheffield, 1910, by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.8. 


pletely buried beneath the mound, without leaving any 
external opening. The burial had, therefore, taken place 
before the mound was thrown up, and as the material of the 
mound was clearly from the mason’s waste left in building 
the pyramid adjacent, the burial must have been made before 
the date of the pyramid of Sneferu, 4650 B.c. This is the 
earliest private stone tomb that can be dated. The passages 
are lofty, and the great chamber is roofed with beams of stone 
which weigh up to 40 tons each. In a recess at the end of 
the hall stands the sarcophagus of red granite, the oldest 
stone sarcophagus known. ‘The burial is of the greatest 
interest, as it shows that the body was completely unfleshed 
before it was wrapped in linen. The bones had been com, 
pletely stripped and severed, excepting that the spine was 
not dissevered. Each bone was then wrapped separately in 
fine linen, the spine was packed closely with linen, and 
linen was pressed into the empty eye sockets. A cloth mode) 
of the penis was very carefully formed and placed in the 
wrappings. 

The skull was found with the rest of the bones in the 
granite sarcophagus. The measurements of the skull are:— 
Length, 187 mm. ; ophryon, 186; breadth, max., 141; hi 
auricular, 118; bi-zygomatic, 123; height to bregma, 140; 
basi-nasal, 99; basi-alveolar, 87; nasi-alveolar, 79; nasa 
height, 59; width, 24; nasion to chin, 127; jaw length 
max., 119; breadth at joint, 121; breadth at base, 101 
As compared with usual Egyptian heads this is large, witl 
narrow face, extremely orthognathous, and very narroy 
nose. 

The neighbouring tomb of the noble Nefermaat is th 
largest of all, the size being 380 feet by 206 feet. The body 
of it is of Nile mud. A pit 34 feet square had been sun! 
in the rock, 5 feet of mud had been poured into it and lef 
to harden, then the stone chamber had been built upon that 
and heaped over and around with large blocks of stone 
This arrangement is unique, as also is the inlaid colom 
decoration of the tomb-chapel. The burial of Nefer-maai 
again proved to have been an unfleshed skeleton. It was it 
bad condition, as the last workmen before closing thi 
ae had rifled the body and broken up the wooder 
coffin. } 

A very important result has been the finding a series 0 
quarry marks of Sneferu, which cover the whole range 0 
the working season. This, we know, by the conditions 0 
the country, was from April to October, and thus we find th 
interval from the XIIth to the IlIrd Dynasty to be 111) 
years, with about forty years of uncertainty. This accord 
nearly with Manetho’s statement of 1198 years, and give 
the date of 4600 B.c. for Sneferu, the first of the Pyramit 
builders. hae 

The other main results of the season were the remova 
of the whole of the sculptures of Meydum, the earlies: 
known, to Cairo and other museums for safety ; the success 
ful opening of the low levels of the great temple of Ptah a 
Memphis by working 10 feet under water level, and begin 
ning thus to find the sculptures, a work that will occup) 
twenty years at least, and the finding of many sealings 0 
Persian and early Greek work which illustrate the fift) 
and sixth centuries B.c. r | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. __ . 


COUNTY ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEICESTER, 


is County Assembly Rooms were erected 
by Joun Jounson, for twenty-six years 
and surveyor to the Essex County magistrates. 
ing was erected at a time when clubs were | 
fashionable, and the cost was defrayed by sub 
shares. In 1825 the building was bought by the ‘ 
authorities, and some of the rooms were fitted up 
use of the judge as a lodging during the assizes. 12 
ground floor consists of a suite of rooms which were use 
for club purposes, and the ballroom over is 75 feet lon) 
by 33 feet wide and 30 feet high, and is decorated 1 
the Adams style. It contains a minstrel gallery and | 
fireplace at each end, with sculpture by Mr. Rosst, R.A. 
on either side. The coved ceiling was originally divider 
into three compartments, and the walls and ceiling wer) 
decorated with allegorical paintings of Aurora, Urania 
and Luna. The two figures in niches on the fron) 
facade represent comic and lyric muses. ; 
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THE FIFTH HOUSE, POTTER'S BAR. [From The English Home. 
Messrs. BanistTeER FLEeTcHER & Sons, Architects. 


| THE ENGLISH HOME. and an exposition of the many considerations that have 
JERHAPS the most important desideratum at to be taken into account by an architect in selecting a site, 
| the present time for the Art of Architec- | arranging the plan, the construction, the sanitation, the 


‘re is the intelligent appreciation by the layman, fitting, the finishing, and decoration of a house, in addition 
we “ Philistine,”’ as Sir Hupert Herxomer calls | to the clothing of his design with more or less beauty. 
m, of what is meant by and what is compre- | Then a selection is given of characteristic examples of 
ended within the domain of the .Mistress Art. | modern English homes designed not only by the authors, 
jere is probably no way in which this appreciation can | but also by Artuur T. Bourton, WauTER Cave, E. Guy 
+ better fostered than by enlisting the instincts and Dawser, ForsytH & Maus, Artaun Keren, E. L. 
‘mpathies of the Englishman for his home as the basis | Luryens, Maurice H. Pocock, A. N. PRENTICE, M. H. 
(a Study of architecture, and hence we think good service | BatLuiE Scott, C. Harrison TowNsENpD, and ©. F, A. 
likely to be rendered to the Art of Architecture by the | Voysey. 

test literary production of Messrs. Banister F. We are pleased to find that in their historical sketch 
LETCHER and H. Puinuips Furrcuer.* the authors have rightly laid stress on the importance of 
the hall as the basis of English house-plans 
from Saxon times until the later Renaissance 
period. 

The practical application of good principles 
in external design is well expounded, with par- 
ticular reference to practical as well as «esthetic 
qualities of various. materials and varied forms of 
features or components of buildings. This 
makes very useful instruction for the lay reader, 
who, when he becomes a client, will be ready 
to agree with the preference of his architect for 
small squares rather than huge sheets of plate 
glass, for tile roofs instead of Bangor slate. 
With the authors’ recommendations as to the 
planning of the various parts of a house there is 
little fault to find, though, in one or two 
instances, there are points in the examples 
illustrated that are more than questionable, some 
of the arrangements of doors and fireplaces being 
particularly provocative of smoky chimneys. 

The thoroughness with which the construction 
of houses is dealt would almost imply that the 
| Tiron The Baran Gade book was prepared for professional rather than 
BENGEO HOUSE. HERTFORD, amateur students of architecture, but in a work 
Mr. Water Cave, F.R.LB.A., Architect. intended for the laity in particular it is perhaps 
_ The scheme of the book comprises a short historical | just as well to let them see that there are many matters 
count of the development of English house-planning | connected with the building of a house’ of which they 
* The English Home. By Banister Flight Fletcher, architect, | have never dreamt, but the proper treatment of which 
RIBA, F.S.1,, barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, and Henry | makes the difference between an architect’s house and 
Hilips Fletcher, architect, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., A.M.1.C.E., barrister- ' a jerry-builder’s villa. .A good suggestion for a hygienic 
© Duke of Argyll, K.T. (London: Methuen & Co. 12s. 6d. net.) | 
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law of the Middle Temple. With an introduction by his Grace floor is shown in illustration 31. The covered dry area 
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in illustration 27 is, however, not to be recommended, ; including examples in Scotland and Wales, and costin 


as this type almost invariably lets the damp through in 
the course of a few years, and in illustration 23, the 
arrangement of damp course for a hollow wall is faulty. 


Ce ee ns ee — 


"From The English Home, 
MAES HENLYN, TREFNANT, NORTH WALES. 
Mr E. Guy DawseR, F.R.I.B,A., Architect. 


—S— 


tein {Fiom The English Home. 
GREY, WALLS, GULLANE, N.B.—Mr. Epwin L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A. Architect. 


> 


We wonder what kind of ‘‘ hard stocks ° 
are more absorbent than ‘* ordinary 
London stocks. ’ 

Tf there is one thing more than another 
that the average householder considers 
worthy of attention when he is choosing 
or building a home it is the drains, and 
this is perhaps the reason why the 
authors have devoted so much space 
comparatively to this subject, but we are 
pleased to note that the amateur student 
is instructed that other matters are also 
important in the sanitation of a home, 
water supply and its fittings, baths, 
lavatories, and other so-called sanitary 
fittings, the collection and disposal of 
refuse, heating, lighting, and ventilation, 
all of which are very fully and 
adequately treated, with a. great deal 
more up-to-date information than is to 
be found in the majority of text-books 
offered for professional students. 

The illustrations show excellently well 
the work of some of our best present- 


day architects in the designing of 
English homes, of moderate size, 


as a rule between 1,000]. and 4,000l. 
by permission of the authors, we are able to reproduce, 
and thus it will be seen that the book will be usefully 


Some of these, 


suggestive to the young professional student 
as well as for the amateur, for whom it is 
primarily intended, and who would rise from 
its perusal with correct ideas as to the 
elements of a comfortable and _ beautiful 
English home. 


THE LATE REV. PREBENDARY 
HINGESTON RANDOLPH. 


By Epmunp H. SEpp1ne. 

T is safe to say that but few of the clergy in 
the South and West of England heard of the 
death of the Rev. Prebendary Hingeston Ran- 
dolph without a feeling of strong sympathy and 
a sense of loss. His genial nature, his conyer- 
sational powers, and his wide and general know- 
ledge, made him a strong and attractive per- 
sonality. He died (as we say) in harness, in the 
little village of Ringmore, South Devon (about 
10 miles from Ivybridge station), where he had 
just completed his fiftieth year as incumbent, 
after a short illness, at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight. It is not too much to say that this ardent 
churchman and distinguished scholar has left a 

gap which will not be easily filled. 

During the early portion of his long career he 
voluntarily undertook the restoration of the 
churches of St. Columb Minor, Zennor, Man- 
accan, and the tower of St. Colan, which will 
always be regarded as types of conservative 
restoration. His antiquarian and architectural 
knowledge was considerable, and he was fre- 
quently appealed to for guidance in the diocese 
of Exeter, where he. was so well known. His 
acquaintance with all kinds of materials in wood 
and stone made him a useful referee to many o! 
the clergy and laity. In addition to the above 
mentioned work of repair, he superintended mor 
than one new church, and acted as architect for 
the enlargement of his own rectory, and gave hi 
services as architectural assessor in three com) 
petitions. 

During the initial stages of the building o 
Truro Cathedral the late John Pearson decide‘ | 
upon the entire removal of St. Mary’s Church | 
It was mainly owing to Prebendary Hingesto)| 
Randolph who was ultimately supported by Arch | 
bishop Benson, at that time Bishop of Truro, tha 
the south aisle was preserved in situ. The natio: 
owes a debt of gratitude for his long struggle fo 
its preservation. His long, appealing letters iH 


[From Zhe English Home. 
HOMELEIGH, POTTER’S BAR—THE SITTING-HALL. 
Messrs. BANISTER FuercHeR & Sons Architects. 
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the Times did much to bring about the successful result, and 
it is only fair to offer a warm tribute to the architect of the 
cathedral for the masterly way in which he incorporated this 
delightful piece of late fifteenth-century architecture. 

In spite of the enormous work of research in compiling the 
diocesan registers of Exeter, he invariably found time to 
answer his numerous correspondents. Those who had the 
privilege of being among the number will always remember 
his replies, which were models of precision and beautiful pen- 
manship. My acquaintance with him extended over a period 
of twenty-two years, and I may say that I never met with a 
more reliable and unselfish correspondent. 

Those who knew something of the difficulties of deciphering 
and translating the early registers of the Exeter diocese, which 
of course embraced Cornwall, must have been struck with his 
extraordinary patience and perseverance. The necessary mass 
of papers and documents which had to be dealt with were 
carefully put away and locked up before visitors were allowed 
into his study, which was a model of neatness. His well- 
regulated mind was gifted with an extraordinary memory 
which enabled him to discuss matters in which he was 
especially interested (such as old church architecture) with 
extraordinary accuracy. He undertook the repairing of the 
beforementioned churches after they had fallen into a sad 
state of neglect and decay, and at the time of his visits during 
the progress of the churches, in which he was keenly interested, 
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the items and remarks appear to be somewhat mixed together. 
There are no head lines at the top of each page to assist one 
as to the work that the same deals with and as to the trade 
that is being priced. It would probably have been better if 
the form of the bills of quantities had been adhered to and 
each item worked out thereon, and this would have obviated 
the apparent discrepancies in some instances. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of the superficial item of 
6 inches of concrete over site, which many students might 
easily misinterpret on page 7. 

We think it would also have been better if the drawings 
had been given so that the student could refer to each item. 
Generally speaking an amount of about 10 per cent. for 
profit has been added, but in some instances the student 
is told to add for profit, but such amount is not stated. No 
definition of ‘“‘ prime cost’’ is attempted and the author 
curiously enough suggests on page 77 that a discount should be 
allowed off the same, and yet on page 206 assumes that none 
would be allowed. On page 125 we find with regard to coke 
breeze and cement that a floor of this kind is ‘‘ not fireproof, 
but fire-resisting, like most of the patent fireproof floors in 
use ’’ (sic). The index only occupies some four and a half 
pages, and might well be extended. The book must have in- 
volved a good deal of labour and will no doubt be of service, 
but it is a pity that more finger-posts are not used in order to 
assist the reader. 


his one thought was to preserve all that was possible. Per- 
haps the most successful of his undertakings was the restora- 
tion of Manaccan. During the work at Zennor he discovered 
the lower portion of a thirteenth-century lancet window, which 
had been walled up, the eastern light being admitted by a 
| clumsy modern window. ‘As many of the old stones as could 
be found in the wall were re-used in re-forming this very un- 
usual feature, viz., a single lancet in the east wall of the 
_ chancel. 
__ The untiring energy which he devoted to his literary and 
. architectural, works brought him no remuneration—indeed, 
his life seems to have been concentrated upon the bestowal of 
_ his time and labour for the good of the Church and churchmen. 


* 


.. NOTES ON BOOKS. 
~ The Pricing of Quantities.’’ By George Stephenson. 
(London: Constable & Co. 8s. net.) 


es book consists of examples of the pricing of bills of 
+ quantities for a detached residence and for a block of 
Modern flats. In a work of this kind it is more than ever 
necessary to facilitate reference to every item, but for some 
reason those in the bills of quantities on pages 1-6 are not in 
distinctive type, as are those in the rest of the book, so that 


[From The English Home. 
ORCHARD FARM, BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Mr. A. N, Prentice, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 


‘*The London Citizen’s Year Book, 1910.”’ 
George Allen & Sons. 2s. net.) 


It is somewhat remarkable that whereas The City of 
London Directory has been published annually for some forty 
years, we should have to wait until this present summer for 
a year book dealing with London as a whole. The London 
Citizen’s Year Book describes the work of London govern- 
ment, its machinery and cost; and it discusses the problems 
of local administration and taxation. The subject is neces- 
sarily an extensive one, for there are no less than 144 local 
governing authorities of the administrative county of 
London, with a membership of over 4,000. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that most people are confused as to the inter- 
relations of this world of officialdom. The Year Book has 
come to throw some much-needed light on the matter. This 
handy book of reference is more than a directory, for it 
includes short and lucid explanations of the work of the 
London County Council and its chief departments, of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, London elections, lighting, 
finance of London government, and the metropolitan police, 
&c. It ought to be a matter of civic pride to every Londoner 
that he possess a fairly clear idea of how the greatest city 
in the world is ‘‘run.’’ It is not essential that he should 
do so, but such a knowledge would foster the finest spirit of 
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citizenship and make his judgments rest on a deeper foun- 
dation than they do at present. The Year Book contains 
suggestive chapters giving a general survey of questions 
which are extremely prominent at elections, but which for 
the rest of the time lie dormant. The vexed subject of the 
reform of London government occupies about twenty pages 
closely printed. It is followed by ‘‘ Poor Law Reform,”’ 
and brief accounts of the London County Council Works 
Department, which was abolished in 1908, a municipal tariff 
reform policy and municipal trading. 


‘““The Green Book of London Society.’’ 
Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore. 
Whitaker & Sons, Ltd. 5s. net.) 


This publication, which claims ‘‘ the honour of being the 
first annual book of reference published in the new reign,’’ 
professes to be a directory of celebrities, and asserts its 
superior accuracy to that of older competitors in the same 
field. As we cannot spare time to edit the whole of its 
487 pages, we have directed our attention to the accuracy of 
its information in our special province of architecture. We 
find that the names given as those of the presidents of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and of the Archi- 
tectural Association are the penultimate holders of the 
office on one page and the ultimate on the next. The list 
of the leading architects of London is, we should say, rather 
a mixed one, and there are several mistakes in the spelling, 
whilst it is curious that only one, according to the ‘‘ Green 
Book,’’ is a member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects! Our journal figures amongst the ‘‘ leading newspapers 
of London’’—with the wrong name for editor—but not 
amongst ‘‘the principal periodicals connected with archi- 
tecture.” The Builders’ Journal also is named only in one 
list, but conversely. The Architectural Review, according to 
the “Green Book,’’ is not worthy of a place in either list. 
The Builder and the British Architect apparently have no 
editors. In the list of ‘‘ Societies connected with Architec- 
ture’’ we find the ‘‘ Wren Book Club,’”’ and we wonder why 
this alone should be named of the many little private coteries 
that exist in the social life of London’s architects. Certainly 
the ‘‘ Green Book ”’ is not superlatively accurate with regard 
to architecture. Turning to another branch of social life, of 
which we know something, we find inaccuracies in the list of 
leading yacht clubs, whilst that of leading British racing 
yachts is a long way from being up to date, as it contains 


names of boats that are not now racing, and omits some of 
those that are. 


Edited by 
(London: J. 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 
By N. Ciirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Illinois. 


(Continued from page 160.) 


VII.—Resvirant BENDING Moment Acting aBour FRACTURE 
LINE. 


Let A = total area of the plate in Square inches ; 

P = total load in pounds transmitted by it; 

L’= perpendicular distance in inches from fracture line to 
centre of upward pressures on one-half the area of 
the plate ; 

then L’= 0.25 x length in inches of a wall or bearing plate ; 

= 0.25 x side of a square plate ; 
= 0.2187 x inscribed diameter of octagonal plate ; 
= 0.2122 x diameter of circular plate. 

Let L” = perpendicular distance in inches from fracture line to 
centre of downward pressures on one-half the area 
of the plate ; 

then L” = 0.25 x width of a beam or girder on a bearing plate ; 

= 0.25 x side of a solid square post or column : 
= 0.2187 x diameter of solid octagonal post or column ; 
= 0.2122 x diameter of solid cylindrical post or column, 

Let R = radius of outer circle inscribed in cross section of 
hollow square or cylindrical column ; 

r = radius of inner circle inscribed in hollow Square or 
round column ; 


ees) 

Then L’” = 0.500 2 = “3 for a hollow square column. 
ate shah {0.500R for a solid column. 

Limiting values ar?) 0.750R for a very thin shell column. 


Alan gLecenagge et eet 


for a hollow cylindrical column. 


2 
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* From a publication by the University of Illinois Engineering 
Experiment Station. 


0.424R for a solid column. 


Limiting values are 0.637R for a very thin shell column. 


These values of L” may readily be found by calculation, but 
much more easily by the aid of the graphical table, fig. 12. 
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Example.—Assume a hollow cylindrical column, 12 inches 


; external and 9 inches internal diameter. 


r 4.5 
Fae R 6.00 
By the table, fig. 12, L”=0.56R = 3.36 inches. 
VIII.—Reststance Moment or Fracture Sxcrion. 
The fracture section is a plane vertical section through the 
fracture line. 
Let / = maximum safe fibre stress in pounds per square inch. 
B = length in inches of fracture section. 
¢ = thickness in inches of plate at centre under column. 
I = moment of inertia of the fracture section. 
c = vertical distance in inches from horizontal neutral axis 
to bottom of fracture section. 


Then fi = 
Cc 


= 0.75. 


maximum safe resistance moment of fracture section 
in general. 


(2) For a rectangular fracture section of plate of uniform 
thickness, 


{Bi 
6H 
(6) For tapered section with sharp edges (fig. 13). 


= maximum safe resistance moment. 


Let & = length in inches of horizontal top of section under 


column or diameter of column. 


Fic. 13. 


nk = length in inches of each tapered portion of the fracture 
section. 

B =k (2n + 1) = length in inches of fracture section. 

A’ = kt = area in square inches of rectangle in fig. 13. 

A” = nkt = area in square inches of both triangles in 


fig. 13. 
Dieter t o 5 vertical distance in inches from centre of 
6 (n + 1) gravity of rectangle to neutral axis 
of fracture section, fig. 13. 
(EE ee ~ = vertical distance from centre of oom. 
6  6( +1) bined triangles to neutral axis of | 
fracture section, fig. 13. 
Guster vertical distance in inches from neutral axis 
3 to bottom of fracture section. 
le #5 P 
Also I = a -+ kid” = moment of inertia for rectangle. 


l= nt + nkid” = moment of inertia for combined 
18 triangles. - 
Finally de [ 4 td He + ntd” | = safe moment 
c c 
_of resistance of fracture section of the plate. (7 | 


(c) For tapered section with thick edges (fig. 14). 


Divide the fracture section into two rectangles and two 
triangles as in the figure. 
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't = thickness in inches at the middle of the vlate. 
i’ = thickness in inches at the edges. 

it’ =t —?t’ = thickness of the taper in plate.] 
| 


- kh 


Fic. 14. 


n A’ = kt” = area in square inches of the upper rectangle. 
A” = nkt” = area in square inches of combined triangles. 
Al’ = (2n +1) kt/ =area in square inches of lower 


rectangle. 
a vertical distance in inches from centre 
6(n +1) of gravity of upper rectangle to joint 
centre of gravity of this rectangle and 
combined triangles. 
t PAL EE 
b= (5 -e) A’ +. A’ + AM 


rae fj}, (2n+ 1)? 

=(5 ) eee re aE 
tance in inches from the preceding joint 
centre of gravity to the neutral axis of 
fracture section. 


n d’ =e+ 6 = vertical distance in inches from centre of 


gravity of upper rectangle to neutral axis 
of fracture section. 


| = vertical dis- 


a’ =d’+ va vertical distance from centre of gravity 
of combined upper rectangle and both 
triangles to neutral axis of fracture 


section. 
Be aad peo d’ = vertical distance in inches from centre 
2 of gravity of lower reetangle to neutral 
axis of section. 
2 3, 
am, = Ki” + ki’d” = moment of inertia of upper rectangle 
about the neutral axis. 
; 5g 
’ = et nkt’d’? = moment of inertia of combined 


triangles about the neutral axis. 


il” = (Qn +1) e+(2n+1) ki’'d’’? =moment of 
inertia of lower rectangle about the 
neutral axis. 


lly, summing these results for moment of inertia of entire 
ion :— 4 
TEE gn gO gn BED 
Soy is |e poe ae Sb ee ea Lens 
mere | ae et i 


| (2m +1) va"*| o: 


& ¥ moment of fracture section of a plate with thick 
is =v, (8) 
(To be continued.) - 


MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 
By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
XX.—THE COOLING OF AIR SUPPLIES. 


' those who have much to do with the design of buildings 
_ where human beings are to live or congregate, a disserta- 
on the huge importance of a proper air supply will be 
erfluous. Suffice it to say that such a supply is beyond 
jot an absolute essential, and that, at the same time, in 
e of the labour and research which have been applied to 
(question, it remains a problem only partially solved. 

Juriously enough, in all the systems which have been 
crated, and in all the experiments which have been con- 
ted, very little attention indeed has been paid to cooling. 
lole provision is always made for heating and for ventila- 
*, and even for moisture absorption; but only in rare 
i's has cooling apparatus been thought of. This scarcely 
“Ss Tight, for if people must have air warmed in winter 
0° Fahr., surely it is equally important that the same 
‘perature, or one not very much higher, should be pro- 
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it is quite sufficient to make a cooling plant a distinct 
alleviation. To show how such a plant can be put in at 
the minimum expense is the purpose of the present article. 

The problem of cooling the air would be a comparatively 
simple one were only the air itself to be considered. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have also the moisture contained 
in it to deal with, and the result is that the work thrown 
on to the freezing machine is practically doubled. The 
reason for this is that only certain well-ascertained degrees 
of humidity are suited to our physical comfort. Accord- 
ingly care must be taken when effecting a change of tem- 
perature to keep within these specified limits. This always 
involves, when the air is being cooled, condensation of the 
moisture and consequent extraction of latent heat there- 
from. 

Why this is so will be known to those who have studied 
the science of ventilation; but a brief investigation (and 
recapitulation of what has been said before about the air 
in ice-chambers) before proceeding further may not be out 
of place. Air, as we know, is always charged with moisture 
in the form of vapour. On some days itis more heavily 
charged than on others; but at any given temperature it 
has a certain maximum capacity which cannot be exceeded, 
any surplus being condensed into water drops. The said 
capacity will vary, being greater at higher temperatures ; 
in fact at 68° Fahr. it is twice as much as it is at 47° Fahr. 
Now this means that if we heat air at 47° Fahr. which is 
carrying its maximum charge (said to be ‘ saturated 2 y Ep 
to 68° Fahr., no moisture being added or subtracted, it will 
then contain only half what it might do were it charged to 
its full capacity at the latter temperature. But, of course, 
if water were left in contact with the air during this change, 
it would pick up sufficient as it became heated to render it 
saturated at all the temperatures it passed through; and 
finally, when it reached 68° Fahr., it would contain double 
the percentage of moisture it started with. Air at any 
temperature, in fact, will always pick up enough water, if 
it can, to bring its charge to the maximum. 

Consider now what happens when we reverse operations. 
If air at 68° Fahr. saturated with moisture is cooled to 
47° Fahr., it is obvious that, since its carrying capacity is 
reduced to one half, half its moisture would have been con- 
densed, although actually it is still saturated. Similarly, 
whenever the temperature of air is reduced to such an extent 
that the amount of moisture it contains is more than suf- 
ficient to cause saturation, condensation will take place. 
This is the whole seat of the trouble in cooling air supplies. 

Air can be cooled in two ways—with water only, or with 
water aided by refrigerated brine. In the first case no 
refrigerating machine is required, and under certain cases 
the system can be recommended. Usually, however, for large 
public buildings it is insufficient, although Dr. Stetefeld, 
a well-known German authority, has claimed that it must 
always be superior to schemes which involve the help of 
the freezing machine. This contention is, however, not 
supported either by conclusive figures or by practical 
experience, and in the calculations which follow, it will be 
proved that in most cases the refrigerating machine is 
essential. 

The only economical method of water cooling is by 
evaporation. Water in a finely divided spray is mixed with 
the air to be cooled, which is supposed not to be saturated, 
and the result is that evaporation of the water takes place 
until all the air passing through is fully charged. As we 
have seen before, water has a very high latent heat of 
evaporation, and as this must come from somewhere before 
the water can be turned into vapour, it is extracted from 
the nearest source, namely, the air. Consequently the air 
is cooled in proportion to the amount of moisture it absorbs. 

Very little water is used, owing to the large cooling 
effect which each pound produces, due to its high latent 
heat. From this point of view the system is good, but on 
looking into it closely we find that only in certain favour- 
able circumstances can it work at all. For instance, were 
the air to be cooled saturated (as it might be in stormy 
weather) it would be perfectly useless. No more moisture 
could be carried by the air, and there would accordingly be 
no evaporation, with the result that no cooling would take 
place and the air would simply pass through the cooling 
apparatus with temperature unchanged, beyond, of course, 
the very slight effect produced by surface contact with the 
spraying water. This, owing to the small surface area, 
would be inappreciable. 

Hence unless the air is fairly dry no good results can 


bd in the hot days of summer. Perhaps the discomfort ; be obtained, and even under favourable conditions the air 


ita by atmospheric conditions is not quite so great in 


latter case; but, at least in luxurious establishments, 


i 


must enter the building at very nearly saturation point 
(having absorbed sufficient moisture to cool itself), The 
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result is that physical discomfort is caused, and, in the case 
of a theatre or concert hall, the pitch of the stringed instru- 
ments is harmfully affected. 

The alternative is to cool the air by surface contact with 


water flowing through pipes; but to this scheme there is the 
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moisture which appears as the temperature is reduced, Ty 
addition, since the air must be cooled to nearly the tem. 
perature of the water, a very large cooling surface is re 
quired, which involves an expensive plant. | 

Actual figures for an installation of the evaporative typ, 
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Fic, 62.—REFRIGERATION AT THE COLOGNE MUNICIPAL THEATRE.—GROUND PLAN AND SECTION A—B OF THE 
THEATRE SHOWING STAGE, AUDITORIUM AND MACHINERY ROOM. . 


fatal objection that the water consumed is enormous, since 
we depend not on the latent heat of evaporation but simply 
on the heat absorbed in heating the water in the pipes by a 
few degrees. It is also increased by the fact that we have 
not only to cool the air itself, but to condense the surplus 


at the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, were published by D 
Stetefeld : 57,200 cubic feet of air per minute are drawn in 
the building by a fan, 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, whit 
is driven by a 4-h.p. electric motor capable of speed varl: 
tion to suit requirements. Leaving the fan, the air | 
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jassed either through a heating chamber or a cooling 
shamber according to the season, and is finally discharged 
nto the building. The cooling chamber contains twenty 
vast-iron flanged plates over which the water trickles, being 
yroken up in its passage into easily vaporisable particles. 
\ll the plates together have a surface of 787 square yards, 
ynd break up 5,250 gallons of water per hour. 

The cost of the heating and ventilating apparatus was 
,5501.; while the cooling chamber and circulating pump, 
yithout water service, cost an additional 2501. Power for 
he pump and fan comes to 10s. per eight-hours’ day. 

_ This is obviously an inexpensive plant to instal; but, 
ss pointed out above, it is almost useless for saturated air. 
‘+t is true there is always, even if there is no evaporation, a 
ertain amount of cooling by surface contact, but its effect 
s small. The system cannot therefore be said, unless in 
Yorthern latitudes, to have perfect control over the con- 
{ition of the air. Perfect control would mean that we are 
mabled by the cooling system which we adopt always to 
teep the air in the state pleasantest to the human frame, 
ind such a state, it is found, will be attained if the tem- 
erature is about 68° Fahr. and the humidity in the 
veighbourhood of 60 per cent. (meaning that the air carries 
0 per cent. of its maximum or saturation charge of 
noisture). For the maintenance of these conditions con- 
inuously no other system but cooling by refrigerating 
nachine can be trusted. 

_ The reason for this is that in order to condense the super- 
luous moisture the only practical method is to reduce the 
emperature of the air. An alternative would be to absorb 
he moisture in a hygroscopic substance—calcium chloride, 
‘or instance, or concentrated vitriol—but the expense of 
renewing the charges would be so enormous that the 
nethod, except on a small scale, is impracticable. The 
refrigerating machine, on the contrary, costs little to run. 

To show what amount of cooling is necessary, the best 
dylan will be to examine an actual installation and to see 
imder what conditions it has.to work. One of the best of 
hese, and also one of the first, is that of the Cologne 
(Theatre, in Germany, which was designed by the municipal 
mgineer of that town. The theatre has seating accom- 
nodation for 500 in the gallery (which has a different supply 
f£ air to that in the stalls, circles, &c.), and 1,300 in the 
ther parts of the house. Our problem, therefore, is to 
orovide air at a reasonable humidity and a comfortable 
emperature for 1,800 persons. 

The first point to settle is the amount of air per hour 
vhich it is intended to supply to each person, and with this 
Ss closely interlinked the question of humidity. How the 
wo are connected it is not at first easy to see; but we must 
remember that in each part of the house a definite maximum 
emperature must not be exceeded; which in this case is 
73.4° Fahr. (the equivalent of 23° C.) up in the gallery, 
ind 68° Fahr. for the stalls and better seats. Now if less 
ir is brought in, its temperature must be reduced to a 
ower value. Otherwise in its passage through the house 
t would be heated above the limit. Consequently, since 
the greater the temperature reduction the larger the con- 
lensation of moisture, more moisture is taken out of the 
: and, when it reaches the higher temperature, after 
oassing through the house, its percentage of humidity will 
de less. Similarly, if more air were passed through, such 
1 low temperature would not be needed, as the air has not 
so much opportunity of being heated, and it follows that 
ess moisture would be extracted, the humidity of the air at 
she final temperature being higher. 

_ It is apparent from this that the quantity of air to be 
passed through will vary every day according to the atmo- 
‘spheric conditions, and consequently the fans, which are 
motor driven, should be made capable of a considerable 
tange of speed. On days when the humidity is high the 
speed would be reduced, and similarly it would be raised if 
the weather were fairly dry. Taking the first conditions, 
it is assumed that we have air at 78.8° Fahr. and 70 per 
sent. humidity. This in the case of the Cologne Theatre is 
first cooled by surface contact with water tubes till its tem- 
perature is about 63.5° Fahr., some of the moisture being 
condensed, and is then passed over the cold brine coils, 
which are connected to the freezing machine. Initially it 
contains 7.31 grains of water vapour per cubic foot (being 
70 per cent. of 10.44 grains, which corresponds to saturation 
at 78.8° Fahr.); but at 63.5° Fahr. saturation is caused by 
the presence of 6.55 grains. Consequently the surplus, or 
0.76 grains per cubic foot, has been condensed, 

| We have now saturated air at 63.5° Fahr., which contains 
6.55 grains moisture per cubic foot and must be cooled to 
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such an extent that in its passage through the house its 
temperature does not rise above 68° Fahr. At the same 
time its state of humidity when it has risen to that tem- 
perature must not exceed 60 per cent. 

Saturated air at 68° Fahr. we know would contain 
7.53 grains of air per cubic foot, and hence the moisture 
contents per cubic foot for 60 per cent. humidity will be 
4.52 lbs. This corresponds to saturation at 53.6° Fahr., 
and accordingly it is to that temperature at least that the 
air must be cooled. It therefore has to rise 14.4° Fahr. 
in its passage through the house, which will necessitate an 
absorption into each cubic foot of 0.28 B.T.U.’s. 

Now each person it is found develops some 400 B.T.U.’s 
per hour. This means that he will cause the given rise of 


400 : 
temperature in 93 or 1428.6 cubic feet of air per hour, 


which gives us at once the displacement per person. The 


total displacement, therefore, for the better part of the house 
will be 1,300 X 1428.6, or 1,857,180 cubic feet. 

In the gallery cooling is by the water pipes only, and the 
air, therefore, enters saturated, or nearly so, at 63.5° Fahr., 
leaving with 74 per cent. humidity or less at 73.4° Fahr. 
This is accomplished by providing a circulation of 2,120 
It is necessarily more rapid 


cubic feet per hour per person. 
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Fic. 63.—SECTION C-D OF COLOGNE MUNICIPAL THEATRE, 
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than the circulation in the stalls, since the temperature 
rise must be less, owing to the air entering at a higher 
temperature initially. » 

We come now to the determination of the size of the 
freezing machine. This was calculated in the following 
way :— 

B.T.U.’s to cool one cubic foot of air from 63.5° Fahr. to 


- 53.6° Fahr. 


= 9.9 x 0.0195 = 0.193. 
B.T.U.’s absorbed in condensation of 2.03 grains of mois- 
ture per cubic foot 
2.03 x 1080 
= 7000 = 0.313. 

(1080 = latent heat at the average temperature of con- 
densation). 

Total B.T.U.’s per cubic foot = 0.506. 

Total B.T.U.’s to be absorbed per hour 

= 1,857,180 x 0.506 = 940,000 nearly. 

A machine of such high capacity as this would naturally 
be expensive. Accordingly one having a capacity of only 
200,000 B.T.U.’s was put in and a very large brine-storage 
tank was provided. The temperature of the brine in this 
tank, which forms the evaporator, is gradually reduced by 
running the machine during the day, and the result’ is 
that at night a large accumulation of ‘‘ cold ’’ is available, 
which is distributed by circulating the brine through the 
cooling tubes. 

Figs. 62 and 63 (from Ice and Cold Storage) show sec- 
tional views of the theatre, on which the freezing machinery, 
cooling chambers, and ducts are indicated. Air is sucked 
in through filters by two Blackman fans, each 6 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and is then passed over the water tubes, which 
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are seen together with the brine pipes in the plan view (fig. 61). 
Leaving these, that part which is destined for the gallery 
is taken off to the roof in two straight ducts, one from each 
cooling chamber, and is exhausted from under the seats 
to the main exhaust duct which runs underneath the theatre. 
Cold water for the coils is circulated from the well in the 
bottom right-hand corner of the plan view by a steam-driven 
pump. 

The air for the better seats is passed over the brine tubes 
and is then impelled through the circular duct, seen in the 
middle of the plan view, to the various openings over the 
auditorium. It leaves these with a velocity of only 1.64 feet 
per second, which is sufficiently low to obviate the danger 
of draughts. 

For exhaust purposes there is an opening under each 
seat, controlled by a slide which can be regulated by the 
occupant, and of such a size that when full open the velocity 
of the air through it is only 1.17 foot per second. Leaving 
these openings the air is collected and taken to the exhaust 
duct, which is seen between the engine-room and the stage. 
It is then discharged into the atmosphere by a third Black- 
man fan, which, like the others, is 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. In this way (with exhaust from beneath the 
seats) no germs or dust are blown into the house. 

The refrigerating machinery is on the ammonia com- 
pression system, by Humboldt’s of Kalk. It includes a 
compressor, driven by a direct coupled steam engine, a sub- 
merged condenser and a brine-storage tank with ice-making 
apparatus, forming the evaporator. There is also a com- 
plete equipment of pumps for circulating brine and cooling 
water and for extracting air from the steam condenser. The 
brine tank is seen close to the well towards the stage. 

The air-cooling chambers, being above the auditorium, 
have been very carefully made watertight with sheet lead 
and asphalte; and the ducts, together with the chambers, 
are all insulated with slabs of cork board. 

To deal with exceptionally moist weather an arrange- 
ment has been made whereby the air, after having been 
cooled to an extra low temperature so that the moisture may 
be extracted, can be heated in order to prevent the tem- 
perature in the auditorium from rising above the limit. 
This arrangement forms part of the ordinary heating 
apparatus, which is so placed that in winter the air, instead 
of passing over the cooling coils, can be made by damper 
regulation to go through the heating chamber. The same 
distributing duct and fans can therefore be used for both 
systems, which fact forms a strong argument for the 
adoption, in buildings of this class, of freezing machinery. 

Control of the system is peculiarly easy, as long-distance 
thermometers are connected from all the sitting accommoda- 
tion and ducts to the engineer’s room. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


‘lies American Architect (New York) illustrates a com- 
petition design by Mr. Marcus T. Reynolds for a 
manual training school for the Troy Orphan Asylum, and 
three ‘‘ Classic’? houses by Mr. Oswald C. Hering, Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings, and Mr. J. Foster Warner respectively. 
La Construction Moderne (Paris) has illustrated in the 
past two weeks a large furniture manufactory at Pantin, 
designed by M. E. Jacquin, and the new Regatta Club- 
house of Havre at Saint-Adresse, of which the late M. 
Daniel was the architect. In its series of articles on old 
Paris our contemporary now deals with the seventeenth- 
century houses of Nesmond and the Miramiones. 
_ Arkitektur og Dekorativ-Kunst (Christiania) has an 
illustrated descriptive article on the buildings of the recent 
exhibition at Bergen. 
_ Construction (Toronto) devotes a considerable portion of 
its space this month to illustrations of the loan exhibit of 
architectural drawings by the Ontario Association of Archi- 
tects in the Applied Arts Building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. This. fairly represents the development of 
architecture in Canada and its recent achievements. It also 
Re aie several examples of contemporary English archi- 
Het Huis (Amsterdam) continues its series of articles on 
Old Deventer, with illustrations of its wealth of old houses 
and churches. There is also an illustrated article on the 
Castle at Warmond. A design for a country house at Baarn 


is illustrated by photographs of a model which includes the 
building and terrain. 
Moderne Bauformen (Stutt 


; art) mak i 
this month of the work of Dr. gart) makes a special feature 


Schulze-Kolbitz, of Berlin > OL 
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Professor Jan Kobera, of Prague; and of Heinrich Bomhoff, 
of Hamburg, of each of whom an appreciation is given 
together with illustrations of their designs. Several of Pro. 
fessor Alfred Grenander’s interiors are shown, and a variety 
of other architects’ works, chiefly domestic. 

Zodtchy (St. Petersburg) continues its account of garden 
cities, the German Ratshof being now dealt with, and a short 
summary of Swiss and American instances included. 

Engineering Record (New York) has an account, with 
illustrations, of the grand stand at the American League 
Baseball Park in Chicago, which is a fireproof, steel, rein- 
forced concrete and brick structure with a total seating 
capacity for 31,500 persons. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Lighting of London. 


Srr,—You had a letter in your issue of September 16, from 
the Publicity Committee of the Electric Lighting Companies, 
which was in the nature of a defence against the Gas Com- 
panies as instanced by the progressive policy evidently of the 
Gas Light and Coke Co. Before I write further on the sub- 
ject it will be better perhaps for me to state most emphatically 
that I hold no shares in any gas or electric company; my 
letter will therefore not be open to any suggestion of prejudice, 
The gas companies for many years were most disobliging and 
discourteous, latterly this attitude has been entirely reversed, 
with the result that to-day they evidence the fact that architects 
and builders may receive from them every possible assistance, 
This has been proved to me in more than one instance during 
the last twelve months, both in the West End and in the 
North of London. I wish, sir, I could write in the same strain 
with reference to the various electric lighting undertakings. 
Here every difficulty is placed in the consumers’ way, and in 
several cases incivility can be complained of. The manufac 
turers also are much to blame. With the advent of metal 
filament lamps electric lighting has undoubtedly been much 
improved, but the delay in getting these lamps supplied has 
been in cases irritating to clients, and most annoying to the 
architect. I trust that there is no truth in the rumour which 
I heard not long since that one of the electric supply com- 
panies had suggested that in consequence of the new lamps 
that are being introduced they were considering the advis- 
ability of raising the cost of current. A suicidal policy of this 
nature would be final. Gas would triumph over electricity, 
and with the new systems of lighting in vogue I am not sure 
that electricity will not be found (for lighting purposes) on 
the downward grade. 

Apologising for the length of my letter, I am, yours truly, 

An ARCHITECT. 

London, §.E.: September 27, 1910. 


A CARVED-OAK reredos was recently unveiled in Chichester 
Cathedral. The reredos was designed by Mr. Somers Clarke, 
the cathedral architect. Its principal figure is that of 
Christ upon the cross with angels in adoration. Panels con- 
tain figures of St. Richard of Chichester and St. Peter, 
St. Stephen, and St. Nicholas. 

Tue latest industrial development along the banks of 
the Manchester Ship Canal is the proposed erection of exten- 
sive iron and steel works at Irlam, on a site which covers 
90 acres, and has been purchased from the Ship Canal Com- 
pany. The works are to be erected by a new registered com- 
pany. The works will take about two and a half years to 
build, and when completed they will employ from 1,000 to 
1,500 workpeople. 

Tue Bishop of Durham has recently consecrated the new 
church of St. Oswin, South Shields, which has been erected 
in the recently formed parish of Brinkburn, a district between 
Westoe and Tyne Dock. Occupying a site, one acre in extent, 
in Stanhope Road, the edifice at present consists only of 
three bays and the nave, with seating accommodation for 
520 people. The cost has been 35,4001. When funds permit, 
the nave will be completed, and choir and clergy vestries added. 
Accommodation will then be provided for over 500 persons. 
Mr. Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., South Shields, is the archi- | 


tect, and the building contract has been carried out by Mr. 
James Young, of Tyne Dock. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, October 10. 

Royal Institute of British Architects 
ence ; October 10-15. 

Architectural Association : Annual General Meeting. President’s 
address and distribution of prizes. 

International Town Planning Exhibition (in connection with the 
R.1.B.A. Conference) opens at the Royal Academy Galleries ; 
October 10-22. 

Society of Engineers : First of a series of six lectures arranged 
by the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) and the Junior 
Institution of Engineers on ‘‘The Law Relating to Engi- 


neering,’ at Caxton Hall, by Mr. L. W. Costello, M.A., 
iiisBs 


: Town Planning Confer- 


Thursday, October 13. 


Society of Architects : Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting. 

King’s College, London: Mr. A. Stratton, A.R.I.B.A., begins a 
course of lectures on ‘‘The Principles of English Architec- 
ture from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries, and on 
Contemporary Work in Italy and France.’’ 


Friday, October 14. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
President’s Address, by Mr. John Bowman. 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE.—1. 


F all the many styles, or rather periods of develop- 
ment, in architecture that make up the history of the 
art there is scarcely one that contains more of interest as 
well as of difficulty than the epoch comprised under the 
term of Romanesque. One of the first difficulties is to 
define what we mean by Romanesque, and, as Miss Eprri 
A. Brownz says in a charming little book* that professes 
to be written specially for the instruction and guidance of 
amateur students of architecture, ‘‘ it is by no means easy 
to make up our minds what is the best name to give to a 
style of architecture belonging to a period which happens 
to combine the decay of a great political power with the 
growth of a great religious power.’’ 

We must start from the point that at the beginning of 
the fourth century Roman classic architecture became 
subject to three powerful influences: (a) Religious, (b) 
political, (c) racial. Miss Browns, in explaining to her 
readers the influence of Christianity on the later develop- 
ment of Roman architecture, rightly emphasises the fact 
that the earliest Christian churches, prior to a.p. 300, 
were far more influenced by Eastern thought than by 
classic Roman tradition. The seedlings of Byzantine 
rather than of Romanesque were the first culture of Chris- 
tianity in architecture. Hence Romanesque can only be 
recognised as commencing with the religious influence of 
Christianity on Roman classic architecture in the fourth 
century. We must, however, remember that, apart from 
any such influence, Roman architecture was proprio motu 
advancing to that point of development in which the arch 
was to be dominant rather than on equal terms with the 
orders. This point we see exemplified in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato and in the temples of Palmyra and 
Baalbec, and it is an interesting speculation whether 
Roman architecture might not have reached some phase 
very nearly, if not entirely, similar to that seen in 
Romanesque work independently of any Christian or other 
religious influence. 

There is one point in connection with the plan of early 
Christian churches—the difference in prevalent type in 
the Eastern or Byzantine from that in the Western or 
Romanesque buildings—the reason for which is very 
generally ignored or insufficiently explained. . Why 
should the parallelogram or basilican form be adopted in 
the West, and the central area, circular or polygonal, in 
_ the East? It cannot be correct to ascribe the preference to 
constructive reasons. Construction does not dictate plan 
arrangement, but follows it, The basilican plan led to the 
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* Romanesque Architecture. 
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construction of the vault, the central area to that of the 
dome. 

We may find the clue to the mystery in the baptisteries 
of Western Christendom. The vite of baptism was and 
always has been, down to the present day, part of the 
ceremony of admission to the body or society of the 
Christian Church, and the actual baptism follows, and is 
an acknowledgment of the profession of specific vows 
taken by the candidate in the presence of an assemblage of 
members. Hence the suitability of a central area, in the 
midst of which the candidate can stand surrounded by the 
witnesses of his vows, and therefore the persistence of 
this type of plan in the baptisteries. This we believe to 
be the true reason for the adoption of the circular form of 
church by the Knights Templars rather than a fancied 
reminiscence of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, as is very generally supposed. 

In the early days of Christianity the community of 
its adherents was necessarily very much of a secret 
society, and it was of the highest importance that every- 
one admitted should know and be known by the members, 
and should realise that the necessary vows imposed as a 
condition of admission were witnessed by those already 
members. Now we have already seen that the earliest 
Christian churches were those of the East, and therefore 
in the Hast the central area type of plan became esta- 
blished as normal when the ceremony of admission by 
baptism was of more importance to the existence of the 
Christian community than was any particular liturgical 
disposition. It is worthy of note that the earliest Eastern 
or Byzantine churches haye pure central area plans, as 
St. George, Salonica; St. Sergius, Constantinople, and 
the Kutchuk Aya, Sofia, and that it is only later that the 
plan becomes an agglomeration of dome-surmounted 
squares. The central area is also to be found in such 
early Western examples as St. Maria, Nocera, and St. 
Donato, Zara. 

The basilican type of plan, on the other hand, was 
contemporaneous with the existence of a Christian com- 
munity enjoying Imperial favour, and the whole plan of 
a Romanesque or Western basilican church is consonant 
with the idea of such a community, to which the privi- 
lege of admission was granted as a favour; the atrium, 
for intendants ; the narthex, for the probationers or cate- 
chumens; the nave, for the faithful; the presbytery 
and apse, for the ministrants and celebrants. 

In connection with the basilican type of plan there is 
one error, a somewhat common one, in Miss Browne’s 
book that, for the sake of her amateur readers, we hope 
to see corrected in a future edition. She says: ‘‘ Some of 
the Roman temples were converted into churches, as also 
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were many of the Roman basilicas.’’ There is, we be- 
lieve, no single well-authenticated instance of such con- 
version, save the use of the material of pagan buildings, 
columns, and other architectural features for the construc- 
tion of Christian churches. Nor, in the face of the strong 
aversion to anything connected with pagan worship that is 
evidenced by such passages as Acts xy. 29, 1 Corinthians 
vill. 10, 1 Corinthians x. 28, and Revelations ii. 14, 20, 
is it to be conceived possible that either pagan temples or 
pagan basilicas, in which was always an altar, on which 
witnesses took their oath, could be converted into 
Christian churches. It cannot be said that the passages 
of the New Testament to which we have referred convey 
only the opinions current in early days of the Christian 
Church, for the Scriptures as we now have them, subject 
to slight variations of transcription and translation, were 
approved by the Council of Carthage in a.p. 397, and 
contain, therefore, the views of the Christian Church at 
the time when the basilican type of building was in full 
vogue. 

The chief political influence that tended to the modi- 
fication of Roman architecture was, of course, the esta- 


sidered as exponents of beauty in architecture, and gives 
them due credit for their treatment of proportion, per- 
spective, line, and mass. The place filled by Romanesque 
sculpture as an element of the ornamentation of their 
buildings is also well explained. 

Forty-eight excellent photographs, very well repro- 


duced to full-page size, fully justify the ascription of 


beauty to Romanesque architecture, particularly as they 
are mostly selected from examples of its full development 
not only in Italy, but in Germany, France, and Spain. 

By the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Apam & 
CHARLES Buack, we are able to reproduce two of these 
illustrations. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

Ww seem to have set, for September, a subject that has 

been found too difficult by the majority of the 

members of the Sketching and Measuring Club. We were 

quite aware that it was a difficult subject. It is not easy 

to translate into a pen-and-ink drawing, to a large scale, 
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TORO CATHEDRAL, SPAIN, 


blishment of the centre of government by ConsTaNTINE 
in Byzantium, and as such is closely connected with the 
racial influence which differentiated the course of develop- 
ment by the action of Eastern and Greek ideas at 
Byzantium and by those of the northern invaders in Italy. 

In a book intended for amateur readers it is perhaps 
well not to go too deeply into detail; hence we find that 
Miss Browne.does not pursue the subject of the develop- 
ment of detail to any full extent, but devotes her attention 
to the important functional matters of the vault and the 
dome as distinctive of the racial divergence of East and 
West. We think, however, she might have explained 
the essential difference between the Classic and Gothic 
methods of moulding, and have pointed out how in this 
direction Romanesque forms a connecting-link between 
the two epochs. It is perhaps not easy to convey to the 
lay mind the meaning of moulding, but Miss Browne 
has such an admirable ability in explanation comprehen- 
sible to the amateur that we should have liked to see her 
essay the task. 

We are glad to find that our author lays stress on the 
legitimate claim of the Romanesque builders to be con- 


the variation of light and shade that is to be found in @ 
piece of architectural carved ornament, but just because 
it is difficult, it is an excellent study and trains the mind 
in the most valuable of all faculties in the practice of 
representation or draughtsmanship, the power of right 
selection. 
The lesson cannot be too frequently or too forcibly 
impressed that when we attempt to represent anything im 
a drawing we cannot draw it as it is or even as it looks 
without limitation. A drawing is not a photograph. We 
must, therefore, limit our attempt to suggestion and in @ 


pen-and-ink drawing eliminate unsparingly everything 


that is not necessary to a full and correct suggestion or 
expression. 


‘“* Loidis ’’ has drawn a vaulting boss from St. Mary’s | 


Abbey, York, which is a fine and spirited piece of medieval 
carving representing two dragons engaged in combat. 
The drawing is well executed, sufficiently eliminative, and 
at the same time suggestive. 

‘“Sans Peur’’ sends a drawing of carving from @ 
spandrel of the arcading of the north porch of Wells 
Cathedral. His drawing is delicately suggestive, but too 
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much has been eliminated, so that, although a pretty 
drawing, it does not fully express the character of the work 
delineated. 

We have awarded the prize for 
S Loidis.’’ 

As we find that there is often but a small difference in 
merit between the drawings that we consider the best 
and those that most nearly approach them, we have 
decided to reserve the power to divide the prize each month 
between not more than three of the competitors. We hope 
that this will also encourage some who may feel that 
although they may not be quite able to reach the first place 
they are capable of getting within measureable distance. 


September to 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
WHATEVER views may be held of the conclusions 
to which Professor GoopyEaR has come with regard to 
the cause or intention of the abnormalities in setting out 
of the many ancient buildings he has investigated, there 
ean, we think, be no question as to his competence as 
an accurate measurer and critic of measurements. We 
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before the opening of the Congress has arrived, and 
members who have sent in their guineas are complaining 
that they have not even received a time-table to tell 
them what is to happen each day. This is particularly 
hard on provincial architects who have to make special 
arrangements to leave their work and come up to town. 


THERE are thousands of architects who do not care 
a straw about the Town Planning Conference; hence it 
is important that the organisers should do their best, 
indeed, better than the best they have done, to attract 
not only the enthusiasts, who are few, but the waverers, 
the men who are hesitating as to whether they can, 
afford the time or the money to attend the Conference. 
It is absurd to adopt the standpoint of a Berlin police 
president and expect every architect to send in his 
guinea and wait humbly till the last moment before he 
is allowed to know whether the definite programme and 
time-table are such as will fit in with his business 
arrangements. It is somewhat cynical to fix the dates 
of the excursions and keep the profession in the dark 
as to the times of the serious proceedings. This is not 
the way to make a success of the Conference, and from 


WORMS CATHEDRAL, GERMANY. 


are glad, therefore, to learn from the article that appears 
in the American Architect of September 28, a synopsis 
of which we give elsewhere, that he has come to the 
conclusion that the inclination of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa has been inaccurately estimated by the Italian Com- 
Mission of this year, and that the fears of the whole 
world as to the safety of the Tower have therefore been 
needlessly excited. 


WE commence this week a series of articles on Petrol 
Air-gas Lighting, which will appear at fortnightly inter- 
vals, and will, we believe, be found useful to many of our 
readers as an introduction to the newest form of lighting, 
which has many advantages, particularly where gas or 
electricity cannot be obtained from a central supply 
station, and of which architects, as a body, have not yet 
had much opportunity of making a study. 


Tue Secretary-General of the R.I.B.A. Town Plan- 
ning Conference has, in one particular, blundered 
o» failed, even with the help of numerous committees 
and a hard-worked staff. The middle of the week 
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what we hear the attendance will be several hundreds 
less than it would have been if the time-table had been 
issued even a fortnight ago. 


THE case of KENNARD v. RopwELu, which we report 
elsewhere, shows that it is possible to prove infringement 
of copyright in an architect’s design, and so removes the 
objection that some practitioners have urged, that an 
extension of the present law of copyright to architecture 
would be valueless by reason of the impracticability of 
proving infringement. At the same time the case shows 
us that, even at present, the law recognises that an archi- 
tect has some property in the productions of his brain, and 
with business-like methods can, to some extent, at least, 
protect that property. 


In a letter to the Times Mr. R. H. Forster describes 
the recent. excavations. on the site of the Roman Corsto- 
pitum at Corbridge, the most important feature of which 
has been the exploration of the eastern half of the Forum, 
the western half of which was excavated in 1908. In 
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the course of the excavations a fine Roman altar has just 
been brought to light, dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, 
Caelestis Brigantia, and (probably) the Salus Augusti. 


A MEETING has been held in Aberdeen for the purpose 
of ascertaining the opinion of the diocese regarding the 
proposal to establish a cathedral church in the city. 
The clergy and vestries of the various Episcopal churches 
in Aberdeen and suburbs recently decided that a cathedral 
was desirable for the unification and more efficient work- 
ing of the diocese, and the cost was estimated at about 
80,0001. Bishop Extis, who presided, said that to prevent 
confusing the issue before them, he had considered the 
matter very carefully, and did not see his way to raise 
any of the existing churches to the status of a cathedral. 
Most of those he had communicated with were of opinion 
that if they were to have a cathedral at all in Aberdeen, 
it should be a new building, worthy of the diocese, and 
if on the site of an existing church, so much the better. 


the Executive Committee, and still more to meet with 
a favourable reception to his suggestion for providing a 
larger central space and a great central tower. 


Tre Dean of SatisBury in his address at the opening 
of the winter session of University College Hospital 


enunciated a sound principle when he recommended to 


medical students some attention to architecture, painting, 
sculpture, music, and poetry for the refreshment and 
enlargement of their mental life. Conversely, if he were 
to address a meeting of art students we opine that he 
would recommend excursions into realms of science. 
Herein lies one of the dominant characteristics of the 
calling of an architect. It necessarily demands that the 
student who would be a complete architect must take care 
that his mental equipment is of the widest nature. He 
must, above all things, avoid narrowness of view, and in 
those who are in the forefront of architecture to-day we 
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THE SCHILLER THEATRE, BERLIN (CHARLOTTENBURG).—GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDING, 


If they were not to take steps that day for the erection 
of a worthy cathedral, then, in his opinion, it was better 
for them to wait. They had waited so far, and it was 
better to wait a few years longer than to set up what might 
be called a pro-cathedral. After considerable discussion, 
the meeting was unanimously of opinion that the principle 
of a cathedral should be accepted, but that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the question in all its bear- 
ings, and report to a future meeting. 


Few architects, probably, have ever made a design 
which, at a later period, they have not felt they could 
improve, and we are therefore not surprised to learn that 
Mr. G. GiuBert Scorr, who is now not quite so young 
as when he won the competition for Liverpool Cathedral, 
has,.in the maturing of his artistic powers, felt that he 
could improve on his original conception. He is fortunate 
to possess ‘the boldness to.suggest this improvement. to 


find that there is a keen appreciation of many other things 
besides artistic design. Our best architects are such nob 
because they are artists, but because they are also prac- 
tical, scientific, and business men. ‘The architect who 
prides himself on being an artist or a practical man or @ 
scientific expert is never wholly a success. The archi- 
tect, therefore, is fortunate in that within the limits of his. 
own calling he has the opportunity for the desirable re- 
freshment and enlargement of his mental life. 


WHuiILst we are having our Town Planning Conference 
at the R.I.B.A. next week, the ‘‘ Congrés International 
d’Art Public ’’ will be held at Brussels, dealing in ome 
section with town-planning,.construction, and decoration, 
the others being the preservation of ancient monuments 
and works of art, and education of the public in the prit- 
ciples of art as well as in its technicalities. 


ial 


Oct. 7, 1910.] 
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THe competition, of which particulars appear in our 
idyertisement columns, for the laying-out of the grounds 
f Villa Marina, Douglas, Isle of Man, and for the erec- 
ion of certain buildings therein, shows a right apprecia- 
ion of what should be offered as premiums when, as in 
his case, the promoters desire only to select a design, and 
ot an architect. The first premium is 14 per cent. on 
he proposed outlay, and there are two other prizes offered 
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THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE 
ON TOUR. 

le addition to the valuable work done by the Executive 

of the British Fire Prevention Committee in carrying 
out tests with materials and various forms of construction, 
they have on several occasions organised ‘‘ Special Com- 
missions ’’ or parties of the Executive to visit specific 
parts of the Continent of Europe and gather information, 
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THE SCHILLER THEATRE, BERLIN (CHARLOTITENBURG).—GROUND PLAN AND LONGITUDINAL 
Typical “ Bayreuth” plan, with one small balcony tier only, 


ft half the amount. Whether it is wise to obtain designs 
nd not an architect in this way is another question, but, 
t any rate, it is a very common practice in Germany. 
Ne regret to note that the promoters have not as yet 
ecognised the importance attached by British architects 
ep the appointment of an assessor. In this respect the 
Tanxmen have not followed the universal practice in 
rermany. 

| 

| 


| ie 


SECTION, 


- more particularly as regards fire-service and fire-preven- 


tion methods, but also of matters of quite general archi- 
tectural interest, which are afterwards incorporated in 
‘* records.’’ 

The latest of these ‘‘ records’’ just published gives 
an account of a visit to Berlin, Hamburg, and Hanover 
on the occasion of a meeting of the German Professional 
Fire Service Association at Hamburg in 1909. As an 
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earnest of the useful information collected by these Special 
Commissions, we note that as a result of this last visit 
certain particulars and suggestions as to petrol storage 
and safety devices were accepted as evidence by the Home 
Office Departmental Committee on Petroleum Spirit 
(1909-10), and published in Vol. I. of the Minutes of 
Evidence, Cd. 5176. 

Quite instructive are the ‘‘ impressions ”’ of the Com- 
mission on many matters concerned with fire-prevention 
and fire-fighting, in which the Continental methods are 


of fires of the nature of those of which we have had 
recent sad experience in England. 

Useful information is included of more general archi- 
tectural value on other classes of buildings, primary and 
secondary schools, hospitals and theatres, some of the 
illustrations of which we are permitted, by the courtesy of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, to reproduce. 

An admirable article on fire-resisting construction in 
the warehouse district of the free port of Hamburg, by 
Mr. Epwin O. Sacus, F.R.S.Ed., the Chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, and Mr. Entis 
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THE HEBBEL THEATRE, BERLIN. 


criticised and compared with British, and ‘the criticism 
and comparison are not always or necessarily laudatory of 
German methods and regulations. 

The ‘‘ record ’’ before us contains a critical descrip- 
tion of the fire brigades of Hanover, Berlin, and Hamburg, 
their organisation, housing, equipment, drill, and 
methods. We have also notes on some recent typical 
fires in Berlin and of special classes of fire-risks, such as 
petrol storage, and large shops or stores, showing how 
in Berlin provision is made for anticipating the outbreak 


| know, defray their own expenses. 


Marsuanb, the general honorary secretary, is most 1 
structive as to the errors that were formerly made a0 
the gradual steps in the progress towards improvement. 
The members of the Commission seem to have bee 
most cordially welcomed in Germany and to have had 
real good time, which we must admit is no more tha 
they deserve for the value of the information they hav 
brought home without expending the funds of the Con 


mittee, as the members of the Commission, we happen 
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| MEDIA VAL ARCHITECTURE. 


AJR. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., gave on 
J Monday last the first of a course of twenty-four uni- 
versity extension lectures on ‘‘ Medizval Architecture ”’ at 
he Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 

He dealt, firstly, with the nature of the lectures to be 
viven under the auspices of the University of London during 
he coming session, and explained that he would deal with 
he study of architectural history on broad lines from a 


jopular point of view, and trace its evolution in the different 
| 


| 


} 
ountries of Europe. He referred to architecture as a visible 
Xponent of civilisation uniting and embracing the other 
tts, and pointed out that all modern design was founded 
pon old art, although altered in order to conform to existing 
mditions. Architecture being the basis of all design, a 
‘nowledge of it was necessary to designers and art students, 
ad was also of use to a much larger class which practically 
icluded the whole community. The author and novelist 
‘quired a knowledge of the subject for the setting up of a 
istorical novel, because a mere story about people without 
ny teference to the buildings they inhabited was un- 
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interesting and insipid. The journalist and the photo- 
grapher also could not take an intelligent interest in their 
work without a knowledge of it. The connoisseur should 
also be interested, for the fascination of collecting was much 
increased by a knowledge of the dates and character of 
successive periods of architecture. The teaching profession 
now realise that to make history interesting the student 
should be taught not only what men did but what they-made, 
not only that they fought battles, but what sort of buildings 
they lived in and the churches they erected for the worship 


of God. 


THE HEBBEL THEATRE, BERLIN.—VIEW OF MAIN FRONT. 


The lecturer also dealt with the general student, pointing 
out the necessity of a knowledge of architectural history in 


‘order to appreciate travelling, which had been rendered so 


easy in these days, for to travel without a knowledge of 
architecture is like having a book in front of one without 
the ability to read it. An improvement in English archi- 
tecture would undoubtedly be brought about by the study of 
the most beautiful examples of past styles. 

Medieval architecture was a continuous evolution from 
the early round arched or Romanesque period to the pointed 
arch or Gothic period, and was not the result of efforts 
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reflecting the tastes and ideas of individual architects, but ( 


“was the result of forces and tendencies underlying the whole 
life of medizval times. 

Mr. Fletcher referred to the prominence of the clergy, 
the monastic communities, the secular canons and friars and 
military orders, and the extraordinary power and influence 
of the Papacy, the Crusades and the influence of dogma on 
church planning, the condition of the people, the wild state 
of the country, with few roads, and the necessity of pack- 
horses for carrying building materials, the feudal system, 
the growth of the towns and the trade guilds of London. 
Views were then shown connecting Medieval architecture 
with the styles of the past, also of the various types of build- 
ings erected in the Medieval period in Europe. The lantern 
slides, of which some twelve hundred will be shown, are a 
special feature of the lectures, rendering the acquisition of a 
knowledge of architectural history comparatively easy, while 
the Visiting Class after each lecture enables students to 
systematically study the objects in the museum. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that he would endeavour 
to introduce the atmosphere of the Medieval period into the 
lectures so as to form a background of association between 
history and architecture, and hoped that henceforth they 


would appreciate old buildings and be able to study their | 


life history and understand how they had been erected. 


ARCHITECT’S COPYRIGHT. 


HE conclusion of a legal action of interest to architects 
tr took place at the Watford County Court on Monday. 
The plaintiff was Mr. Harold Kennard, an architect, of 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., and he sued the 
defendant, Mr. James Rodwell, a builder, of Watford, for 
payment for the use of his plans, a house having been built 
from them at Bushey, Herts. 

Mr. Costello, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff; and 
the defendant was represented by Mr. C. E. Dyer, barrister. 

This case was commenced at the May sitting of the 
Court, and adjourned for the production of material evi- 
dence. 

At the first hearing the plaintiff said that he made a 
speciality of domestic architecture. In 1908 defendant 
called at his office with reference to a house he was erecting 
at Bushey. Defendant noticed some plans for a house, and 
said that he would lke a copy as he would be likely to find 
a customer. He allowed defendant to have a copy of the 
plans. Subsequently he saw a house at Bushey which had 
been erected from his plans with one exception. He made 
out an account for 24]., which he considered a fair charge 
for the use of the plans. The house at Bushey could not 
have been built without reference to his plans. 

Cross-examined, he did not suggest to Mr. Rodwell that 
he should have plans to submit to building owners. 

Mr. E. T. Gilder, an architect, of Watford, stated that 
the plan was handed to him by Mr. E. H. Cuthbertson, of 
Bushey, with instructions to proceed with the necessary 
drawings for the builder to work upon. 

The case was then adjourned for the attendance of Mr. 
E. H. Cuthbertson. 

At the hearing on Monday it was stated that Mr. Cuth- 
bertson was in America, and the case was proceeded with. 

Defendant gave evidence to the effect, that plaintiff lent 
him plans for the purpose of placing them before prospective 
clients. He showed the plans to Mr. Cuthbertson, but 
nothing came of it. He did not mention the plaintiff’s name 
to Mr. Cuthbertson with reference to the plans. 

His Honour, in summing up, said he had come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff was entitled to claim his verdict. 
It seemed to him one of those cases where one must look at 
the surrounding circumstances and look at the nature of the 
transaction between the parties. The plaintiff had a pro- 
perty which to him was valuable. He had the design for a 
house. The value of that design was largely in proportion 
to its originality. It might not be of much importance to 
him whether it was seen by a large number of persons or not 
if it was a design of artistic character and possessing artistic 
merit. He had to ask himself, How was it likely that an 
architect would deal with that plan when it came to the 
matter of allowing it to pass out of his hands? Here the 
defendant came, and it was important to notice this, that 
there was a special agreement between him and plaintiff. 
The defendant relied himself upon a special arrangement, 


different entirely from the arrangement that the plaintiff 


relied upon. The arrangement that the defendant. relied 
upon was this, that this was an arrangement for the mutual 


‘ benefit of the architect and the builder. The arrangement. 


‘Sons, of 255 Hackney Road, N.E 


was perfectly legitimate and not at all uncommon, that the 
builder should do his best to introduce the plans of the 
architect to persons who were likely to build, and in that 
way the architect would secure the use of his plans. If the 
building owner looked at them the builder would get the 
building contract, and each would get a benefit from the 
transaction. In regard to shops that defendant built at 
Chalk Hill, and a house for Miss Griffen, from plaintiff's 
plans, the defendant’s position in regard to the plaintiff was 
this—he took care to provide that he paid plaintiff directly 
for the use of his plans. There was this arrangement iy 
these cases, not that Mr. Rodwell should get possession of 
the plans and show them to everybody and leave Mr. 
Kennard absolutely to find out who had got the plans ane 
to see that they were not used without leave. The arrang 

ment in regard to the plan in dispute was one that left th 
architect helpless. One could not help saying that, wher 
defendant said ‘‘ It was against Mr. Kennard’s interest t 
mention his name, and that Mr .Kennard should expec 
payment from Mr. Cuthbertson.’’ Under the circumstance 
it would be extremely difficult to apply to Mr. Cuthbertso 
to pay Mr. Kennard for plans which Mr. Cuthbertson dir 
not know Mr. Kennard had any interest in. Mr. Rodwell’ 
action was probably an error of judgment, and he stil 
remained silent when he got the plans back from Mr. Cuth 
bertson’s architect slightly altered. In this matter he lef 
plaintiff absolutely in the dark. The house erected pre 
sented all the features of plaintiff’s plan, and he was ai 
to say that there was an expressed or implied contract on th 
part of defendant to pay for these plans. The fact tha 
defendant meant to help plaintiff by introducing his plan 
to prospective chents would not prevent defendant fron 
using the plans. Mr. Cuthbertson did adopt this plan, an 
chose another architect. Mr. Rodwell placed the plan 
before Mr. Cuthbertson as desirable plans, and permitte 
them to remain in his custody. He concurred with th 
evidence of the plaintiff in the case that there was an e& 
pressed contract on the part of Mr. Rodwell to pay for th 
plans. His Honour then gave judgment for the plaintiff. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 
N May 14, 1909, we published an exterior view of tk 
() new building erected as offices of the Grand Trun 
Railway of Canada from the designs of Sir Aston WzBI 
C.B., R.A., with a description thereof. We now hay 
the pleasure of illustrating the interior of the board-roo 
and general office of the company, with a detail of th 
beautiful frieze in the latter painted by Mr. Fran 
Branawyn, A.R.A. ; 

HOUSE AT HENLEY-IN-ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE. | 
HE house itself is built of ordinary local bricks, cemet 
rougheast, the chimneys, garden walls, and stable 

yard walls of thin red bricks from Titford Brick Co 
Blackheath, Staffordshire. The roofs are covered wil 
Kentmere slates in graduating courses by Messrs. A. Y 
AuuarD & Co. The garden paths and terraces are pave 
with York stone paving from Hawes, Yorkshire. 1 
hall, passages, kitchen, and offices are paved wil 
Martin Van StrraaTEN’s unglazed black tiles. All 1] 
joinery is in Austrian oak, the windows being in Ancast 
stone with iron casements by Messrs. WELpoNn & Co., | 
Croydon. There are no wood linings or architraves to 
windows, the sills being finished with Martin V 
STRAATEN’S green glazed Dutch tiles. The skirting | 
also formed of the same coloured tiles as the window sil] 
and is set flush with the plaster, the plaster being adama | 
plaster in one coat, finished with wood float without al) 
fine finishing material, and twice distempered white, #! 
idea being to have no places for dust and nothing to pair 
and so reducing the upkeep to its smallest dimension 
The architect was Mr. C. F. A. Voyssy. The lavato’ 
fittings, valve closets, and bath are by Messrs. ome | 
& Sons, of Shoe Lane, E.C. The gutters and down pip 
are in oak. The bells, with musical voices, are rung 
means of wires and cranks. All metal fittings, locks, key 
knobs, hat and coat hooks, &c., are by Mr. W. y 
Reynoups, of 78 Old Town, Clapham, §.W. All stab 
fittings are by the Carron Co., of Upper Thames Stree 
E.C. The general contractors are Messrs. J. JARVIS 
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PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 
ILLUMINATION OF INTERIORS.—PART I. 
By Professor C. A. M. Smiru, M.Sc. 
{ IR-GAS is the name given in general to a mixture of 
air and the vapour of some inflammable spirit, such 
3 petrol. 
Although in recent years a number of firms have been 
varted for the purpose of placing on the market apparatus 
esigned for the generation and distribution of such gas 
wv uluminating and heating purposes, there is practically 
9 literature on the subject, at any rate in the English 
nguage. 
__ By “literature ’’ we mean scientific writings from an 
abiassed and disinterested point of view. Of course the 
wious firms interested in the manufacture of the 
oparatus concerned generally publish pamphlets in 
hich they “‘ prove *’ that air-gas can be made for about 
alf the price of any other illuminant, taking the cost at 
) much per candle-power per hour; and, further, that 
je gas made by their apparatus has overwhelming advan- 
ges over that made by rival systems. 
| How keen is the feeling existing about the matter has 
en well demonstrated by articles which have recently 
ypeared in the engineering columns of the Daily Tele- 
vaph and Times. In both papers the correspondent has 
jeeiyed letters flatly contradicting each other. Repre- 
‘ntatives of air-gas firms declare that the cost stated by 
‘e writer was 100 per cent. too high; the gas engineers 
clare that the cost should have been made 100 per cent. 
‘igher.* It is hoped that this impartial investigation 
ad discussion will assist persons not financially interested 
any particular system to obtain a clear conception of 
1e subject. The writer would ask interested parties that 
wey should believe that the matter has been approached 
“ith an open mind, and that any results obtained are 
wed on indisputable scientific facts or on personal 
amination and tests made with such accuracy as was 
ossible. As far as possible ‘‘ odious comparisons ”’ 
tween the merits of different makers’ apparatus have 


pen avoided. 
| 


Liquids Generally Employed. 

(a) The liquid principally used at the present time is 
mixture of the light paraffins generally known as 
petrol.”” Strictly speaking, the term petrol should be 
ynfined to one particular brand, but it is now commonly 
sed to describe all the petroleum spirits used for motor 
thicles. Petrol consists of a mixture of liquids known to 
(emists as the paraffin group, the particular paraffins in 


‘dinary petrol ranging from pentane (C;H,.) (approx. 
tnsity 0.600) up to octane (CsHi.) (approx. density 
710). 


(6) Benzol.—This was originally a chemical synonym 
‘r benzene, but its growing importance during recent 
vars has caused the name to be applied to the commercial 
joduct from gasworks. This benzol consists of a mix- 
ire of benzene, toluene, and a small percentage of other 
Tdrocarbons. The usual method of describing a com- 
‘ercial variety is by some such term as ‘‘ 90 per cent. 
inzol, ’” which denotes a mixture 90 per cent. of which 
lils below 100° C. An analysis of a particular sample, 
‘ich may be taken as characteristic, gave a composition 
( 85 per cent. benzene, 14 per cent. toluene, and 1 per 
(at. of other hydrocarbons. Benzene has the natural 
irmula C,H, : toluene, C,H.. 


_* The following are examples of the rash statements made by 
€ firms : ‘‘ The volume of gas produced from a. gallon of petrol 
11,385 cubic feet. The result of a number of experiments places 
te temperature of the flame at 2,900° Fahr., with a calorific value 
(180 British thermal units per cubic foot of gas.” It is a direct 
‘duction from the above that 1 gallon of petrol gives 180 
1,385 B.T.U.’s=249,500 B.T.U.’s. Assuming the density of 
“rit at .700 this is equivalent to 35,600 B.T.U.’s per pound, a 
itement, which every engineer would see to be absurd. Another 
leman points out the impossibility of committing suicide by 
Tans of air-gas, and blandly states that ‘‘ for this reason alone it 
Vil merits the name of safety gas!” 
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At the present time benzol is very little used either for 
explosion motors or for making air-gas, but there is pos- 
sibly a future for it in both directions. 

Seeing that it is a home product its use should cer- 
tainly be encouraged. 


The Principles of Air-gas. 

The principle underlying all air-gas apparatus is simply 
to carburette air by contact with volatile inflammable 
liquids, such as benzol, petrol, &c. Scientific data con- 
cerning these liquids are given below, but it may here be 
stated that they all have vapour pressures sufficiently 
high to allow of air absorbing a ‘considerable quantity 
even at low temperatures. This principle, though simple, 
is difficult to apply for the following reasons :— 

(1) Carburation must be constant. 

(2) Apparatus must be self-regulating—i.e. mixture 
must be constant for any load. 

(3) The mixture must be intimate. 

Calculations will show that air is capable, at normal 
temperatures, of absorbing considerably more vapour of 
the liquids employed than it is able completely to burn. 
For this reason air-gas systems divide themselves into 
three kinds :— 

(1) The liquid is vaporised in the burner. 

(2) The mixture is saturated or nearly saturated. 

(3) A very dilute mixture of air and vapour is 
employed. 
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Systems employing the third generally have slightly 
more air than is sufficient for complete combustion, and 
consequently the resulting flame is non-luminous. . 

Recent research by Professor W. A. Bonz has shown 
that combustion is by no means the simple direct combina- 
tion such as might be expressed in the case of hexane— 

Cats = SO, — 5CO, ar 60. 

This reaction is nearly correct, however, when the 
proportions of air and vapour are correct for complete com- 
bustion, and since no free carbon is formed there is nothing 
to cause luminosity. Before the introduction of the in- 
candescent mantle such a flame would have been useless 
for illumination purposes. 

On the other hand, when the mixture is not thus 
correctly proportioned, free carbon is deposited during 


burning, and the heat of combustion causes the minute 


VAPOUR PRESSURE In MMS 
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particles of carbon to glow with a white heat—in other 
words, the flame is luminous. 

Down to a certain point the flame is more luminous 
the more saturated the mixture. Hence with the original 
system of burning in an ordinary batswing or argand 
burner it was desirable to employ a gas containing as much 
vapour per cubic foot as the air would hold at the par- 
ticular temperature and pressure. ‘This necessitated 
several conditions which are not so important in modern 
systems. 

Fig. 1 shows a curve relating the vapour pressure at 
15.5° C. (normal room temperature equivalent to 60° F.) 
of various ‘‘ petrols’’ to their density. It will be seen 
that there is an enormous difference between the vapour 
pressure of, say, .760 spirit and .660 spirit. Now, as 
will be shown later, the amount of vapour which can be 
absorbed by air depends directly on the vapour pressure. 
Hence to obtain a rich mixture it was necessary to 
employ a low density spirit, say from .650 to .680. Fur- 
ther, trouble was always arising owing to condensation 
in the pipes. 

From fig. 2 it will be seen that the vapour pressure, 
and, consequently, the quantity of vapour necessary for 
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saturation, falls with the temperature whichever liquid is 
used. Consequently it was necessary to provide re- 
ceptacles into which the condensed liquid could run, and 
means by which it could be removed. 


Danger Attendant on Certain Mixtures. 


The real disadvantage of these highly saturated 
vapours was, however, their danger. Air absolutely 
saturated with petrol vapour is not very explosive, though 
it may be made so by compression. Similarly, air con- 
taining just sufficient vapour to allow of combustion, 
which point practically coincides with that necessary for 
complete combustion without added air, is also non- 
explosive. But at some intermediate points a highly ex- 
plosive mixture is formed. It is clear that should the 
highly saturated gas leak into the air the explosive point 
may easily be reached and a disastrous explosion may 


result. On the other hand, leakage of weak gas into ; 
room would make a mixture so weak as not only 
render it non-explosive but almost incombustible. J 
should, however, be pointed out that even saturated ga; 
is no more explosive than is coal-gas, though they botl 
become explosive under like conditions. The only poin 
where the danger of air-gas exceeds that of coal-gas is tha 
some disarrangement of the generating apparatus couli 
easily lower the mixture to the explosive point, althoug] 
such a disarrangement is not likely in the case of a well 
designed apparatus. 

There is a danger common to all air-gas systems en) 
ploying low-flash spirits—that arising from the storage 9 
these inflammable liquids or from charging the generatin) 
plant. This danger should, however, be reducible to) 
minimum by taking reasonable precautions. 

(To be continued in our issue of October 21.) 


———— 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


XACTLY fifty years ago the London and Middlese 
i} Archeeological Society paid a visit to Westminster Abbey 
As a result of it there was produced an important wot 
entitled ‘Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,’’ by M 
G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., with appendices by several author 
ties. When the Dean of Westminster welcomed the Roy: 
Archeological Institute in the Jerusalem Chamber on Tue 
day last, he expressed a hope that their visit might be equall 
fruitful. The Archeeological Institute have for a great man 
years past felt that it would be a great advantage if they coul 
make a thorough survey of the monuments of London, an 
do it in a way which was impossible for a casual society | 
accomplish in a half day or, whole day visit. After matw 
consideration it was decided to try the experiment, and | 
make a start with the incomparable Westminster Abbey. | 
is proposed to hold such meetings two or three times a yea 
preferably in spring and autumn, and to visit buildings lil 
the Tower of London, the Charterhouse, the City church 
and halls, Southwark Cathedral, and perhaps Hampt 
Court, St. Albans, Waltham Abbey, and Windsor Castle. 

Though two whole days, from ten o’clock in the morn 
till about five o’clock in the evening, were given up to Wes 
minster Abbey, it was found necessary to leave parts of t) 
abbey church, all the monuments and furniture, together wi 
some of the monastic buildings, to a future visit. The par 
assembled, as already mentioned, in the J erusalem Chambe 
where the Very Rev. the Dean gave a short account of Edwa 
the Confessor’s church, illustrated by plans. The Dean tak 
a very active and practical interest in the Abbey, and to hi 
may be credited, directly or indirectly, a very great share | 
the many new and important discoveries made by recent i 
vestigation. Attached to the programme issued in connecti 
with the visit was a large and excellent plan, prepared 
Mr. Arthur G. Wallace, architect, who has for a long ti 
been connected intimately with the fabric. The plan was | 
illustration of the Dean’s paper, for it showed the relati, 
positions of the church of the Confessor and the existing 01| 
This is of necessity conjectural to a considerable extent. Pai 
of the eastern portion of the Norman church have been 
earthed. When Henry III. rebuilt the Confessor’s chur 
in the thirteenth century, the level of the presbytery ¥ 
raised 5 feet. Accordingly the Norman piers were not entire 
pulled down, fragments of their lower portions being utilis, 
as a foundation for Abbot Ware’s pavement. Three of the 
were discovered by Gilbert Scott in the present altar ¥ 
being erected, and recent research has revealed a portion | 
the apse. 

When Edward the Confessor was crowned in 1043, af 
thirty years’ exile in Normandy, he remembered the ma 
kindnesses received from Robert, Abbot of Jumiéges. i 
accordingly brought him to England. Robert had beg) 
three years before to build his own abbey church of St. Ma 
In 1044 he was created Bishop of London, and in 1051 Ar 
bishop of Canterbury. But his Normandising ways rende! 
him so unpopular that in the following year he had to 1 


the country. What was more likely, the Dean asked, th! 
that the new Westminster Abbey should follow the desig 

the church in course of erection at Jumiéges, or even i 
it was designed by Robert himself? Mr. W. R. Lethe’ 
having suggested that they must look to Jumieges for ? 


Normandy to study the former building. He was struck 
many close resemblances both in plan and structural deta 
These he described with the aid of diagrams. The p! 


: prototype of the Confessor’s abbey, the Dean went vo 


Sr 


ypared by Mr, Wallace shows the outline of the Confessor’s 
irch as corresponding in width to the present structure, 
ile it stopped short in a porch three bays from the 
»sent west end. There were apses to the nave and aisles, 
1 also the east wall of the two transepts was rounded. 
e Norman cloister is represented as of the same area, 
ugh diverging a few feet from the existing one. The 
iht bays from the west end to the central tower give the 
ae number and the same length as at Jumiéges, though the 
ding would be somewhat wider, The Dean expressed his 
ief that the nave piers are not now in precisely the same 
ition as in the Confessor’s building. At Jumiéges no two 
jeessive piers are spaced at the same distance apart. 

‘The later history of the building was explained by Mr. 
H. St. John Hope, who commenced by paying a tribute 
the interest taken in his church by the Dean. The first 
ition to the Confessor’s building was, he said, a Lady 
jpel erected by Henry III. in 1220. It is impossible to 
fe its precise position. When that monarch embarked on 
i reconstruction of the abbey in 1234 he adopted a spacious 


: 


i 
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thwaite, and used to display various remains discovered 
from time to time. Here the Rev. R. B. Rackham gave 
extracts from the architectural history of the nave from 
1298 to 1675. Mr. P. M. Johnston showed lantern views 
illustrative of the architectural carvings in the abbey. He 
has every reason for saying that these are worthy of being 
reproduced in a monumental work. An account of the tiled 
floor of the chapter house (described by Scott as probably the 
most perfect and one of the finest encaustic tile pavings 
remaining) was given by Mr. P. B. Clayton. Finally, Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby made comments on the paintings of the 
Abbey with special relation to some drawings by Mr. E. W. 
Tristram. The concluding visit of the afternoon was to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, which was described by Mr. Hope. 

Wednesday was given up to the monastic buildings, in- 
cluding the Dean’s House, the Abbot’s Hall, the Cloister, 
the Chapel of St. Faith, the Chapter House crypt, the 
Chapel of the Pyx, the Undercroft, the Frater hatch, the 
Infirmary cloister, chapel, and hall, and the Chapel of 
St. Catherine. 


GREAT BADDOW CHURCH, ESSEX, FROM SOUTH-EAST, 


| 


yin. Henry III.’s work began at the extreme east end, and 
‘typed short in 1250 after the first bay of the Norman 
ve was rebuilt. There was no need to go further, as the 
ly people with rights in the preceding church were accom- 
nlated specially in the adjacent St. Margaret’s, After 
Yasepts were added, however, the choir was carried a con- 
brable distance westwards. Under Henry V. the work of 
cuilding the Norman nave went on at a very rapid rate 
ithe west side of the solid screen which closed in the part 
“pleted in the reign of Henry III. The design was 
miutely copied from the thirteenth century work. Mr. 
als also dealt with the position and use of the monastic 
tidings, 

The party next ascended to the south triforium, and so 
“nd the building, under the guidance of Mr. Hope. In 
‘ition to observing the splendid views obtainable at various 
“nts, attention was drawn to the springing of the flying 
\tresses which appears against the outer walls, as also to 
H Several remarkably-carved corbels round the eastern end 
étying the aisle roof. The party then descended to the 
stand level, and followed Mr. Hope’s earnest advice to ignore 
i ascination usually exercised by the memorial inscrip- 
vad as to have an eye for the manifold architectural 

8. 

oa afternoon a considerable time was spent in the 
Nps crott, south of the chapel of the Pyx, which has been 
‘P and garnished as a memorial to the late Mr. Mickle- 


| 


CHELMSFORD, GREAT BADDOW AND 
DANBURY.’ 


O many of us, perhaps, Chelmsford has been nothing more 
than the name of the first important stop out of 
London on the Great Eastern Railway. We may have 
noticed from the line the curious looking spire of its church, 
but our interest and knowledge of the district has stopped at 
this point. Chelmsford is in no sense a final town, a world’s 
end with nothing of remark beyond, as for example is Nor- 
wich, but it is the first link in the chain of important East 
Anglian towns—Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich— 
spaced at regular intervals, as if for convenient stopping places 
on an up-to-date railway. 

This posting-house position is nothing new for the town: 
its numerous and ancient inns are reminiscent of the jolly 
days of the stage-coach. It even requires no great effort of 
the imagination to picture Mr. Pickwick tucked up in the 
Norwich coach, pulling up, shall we say at the Saracen’s 
Head, on his way to the Eatanswill election. Indeed, the 
accounts of electioneering times which remain have just the 
atmosphere of Dickens’ Eatanswill scenes. 

On a little island in the Chelmer, called Mesopotamia, 
mock elections were held in travesty of the parliamentary 
event. Hustings were erected outside the Duke’s Head, and 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by 
Mr. Harold F, Murrell, A.R.I.B.A. 
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two local candidates elected. Thus Sir John Carrots paraded 
the streets delivering comic election addresses, very much as 
friend Hunnable recently. A charge of one penny was made 
per vote, the successful candidate after chairing round the 
town being ducked in the river to cool a possibly swelled head. 

Chelmsford is supposed to be identical with the Roman 
station of Cesaromagus, and its position on the direct road 
from London to Colchester makes it most probable that it 
was in Roman occupation, a view supported by the discovery 
of a large Roman villa here in 1847. 

Situated at the junction of the Chelmer and the Cam, it 
soon attained prominence, and is mentioned in Domesday as 
Celmeresford, Celmeresforda, and Celmeresfort. From the 
time of Edward the Confessor till 1545 the town was the 
property of the See of London; in that year it was conveyed 
by Bishop Bonner to Thomas Mildmay, whose descendant, 
Sir John Mildmay, is still lord of the manor. The following 
is from a survey of the parish in 1591 taken for the Mild- 
mays, then lords of the manor :— 
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‘‘ Chelmersford is one ancient goodly manor situate in 
the heart of the county in good and wholesome air, con- 


DANBURY CHURCH, ESSEX, FROM SOUTH WEST. | 


veniently and well housed and well built for timber and tile. | 


The chief manor house was; in the time of Edwarde the | 
Thirde, brent and wasted with fire, and before that it 
seemed to have been some ancient barony. 


fair inns, and the residue of the same habitations for vic- 
tuallers and artificers of city-like buildings.’’ 

Chelmsford has been the shire town of Essex since the 
time of Henry VI.; the Shire Hall is one of its important 
buildings. 
to Chelmsford to welcome Henry VII., and incidentally that 
the Lancashire men might see ‘‘ that there were gentlemen of 
so great substance in Essex that they could buy all Lanca- 
.shire ’’—a demonstration. that unfortunately did mot’ come 
off. i 


Within this | 
manor is situate the town Chelmeresford, sometimes written | 
the Burrowe of Chelmerford, well situated, with more than | 
300 habitations, divers of them seemly for gentlemen, many | 


In 1489 the gentlemen of Essex were summoned | 


7 
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The following is from the title-page of a book published in 
1579 :— ba 

‘A detection of Damnable Driftes practised by three 
Witches arraigned at Chelmsford in Essex at the last assize 
there holden, whiche were executed in Aprill 1579. Set forthe 
to discover the Ambushement of Sathan, whereby he would 
surprise us lulled in securitie and hardened with contempte 
of God’s vengeance for our offences. Imprinted at Londoy 
for Edwarde White, at the Little North-doore of Paules.” 
This wholesale way of dealing with witches was evidenced }y 
the execution of nine in one day in front of the Shire Haj 
in 1645. 

The present Shire Hall is the work of the architeg 
Johnson, completed in 1792. Will architects please not 
that he was presented with a silver cup for having com 
pleted the building considerably below his estimates! Th 
Hall contains a fine ballroom in the Adams style. 

The parish church, about to become the cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Mary, is mainly Perpendicular. Th 
church appears to have fallen into decay and to have bee) 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century. An inscription which use 
to be visible in the south wall of the nave ran thus :— 


‘Pray for the good estate of all the tomcat | 
Chelmsforde that hath been liberal willers and procorers | 
helpers to thys work, 1429.” in| 

We are indebted to Morant for the following -— 
east window of the chancel was very fair and curiou} 
painted. The history of Christ from His conception to I 
ascension, untouched, as supposed, from the first foun ° 
tion of the church. In August 1641, an ordinance of Par! | 
ment being made for taking away all scandalous pictu 
out of churches, the churchwardens took down the pictu 
of the Virgin Mary and of Christ on the Cross and supp! 
the places with white glass; but the mob not thinking t 
a thorough restoration enough, a great number 0 t 
assembled on the 5th of November in a rioutous mant 
and with long poles and stones beat down and defaced 
whole window.’ But this disaster is small beside that! 
the evening of January 12, of the year 1800, when zea 


Essex seems to have been a great place for witchcraft. 


gravediggers having undermined one of the columns 0 
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the whole of the south arcade with clerestory and roof 
sed. Curiously enough the steeple of the neighbouring 
of Writtle fell about the same time. 
thelmsford church and Writtle steeple fell one day, 
ed no people.’” Johnson of Shire Hall and silver cup 
may have been an unimpeachable Classic architect, 
lived before the great days of the Gothic revival, and 
yuilt nave is execrable. Still the tower and the south 
remain intact; their subsequent restoration has been 
fected, and with the chancel they are by far the most 
ting part of the church. A theological library is well 
in the parvise over the porch. ‘The date of the lead 
m the tower is 1749. The curious double arch on the 
side of the chancel is an almost unique feature. 
nost of the Mildmay family lie in a vault under the 
. The splendid Jacobean tomb to Thomas Mildmay 
‘d 1571. 
yord for the inns of Chelmsford. Among those of old 
tion are the Black Boy, the White Hart, and the 
in’s Head. The latter was in existence in the fifteenth 
y, though its present structure may not be ancient. 
iy Trollope stayed here when hunting with the Essex 
imd did his literary work in the smoking-room. 


Great Baddow. 
at Baddow, now practically a picturesque suburb of 
‘ford, appears to have had a distinct history in the 
sa town of some little size. In early times it was 
‘nated ‘“‘ Badewen.’’ Its spacious churchyard—I 
imagine the ‘‘ God’s acre’ is in this case a modest 
ve—is said to have been frequently used as a meeting- 
y seditious countrymen in the peasant rising of 1381. 
ithe time of the dissolution of the chantries it is de- 
as “a great and populous towne, and the great part 
m dwell uplande and farr from the said church of 
iBadowe, and having in yt about the nombre of fower 
‘th of howselynge people and more.”’ 
idow was the birthplace of Richard de Baddow, 
lt of University Hall, now Clare College, Cambridge. 
‘der Barclay, the translator of the “ Ship of Fools,’ 
le Vicarage in 1546. 
| church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, consists of 
hancel, double aisles, and tower. Probably no part 
resent building is of earlier date than the fourteenth 
’. The tower is distinctly picturesque with its huge 
‘ts and covering, apparently of great age. The north 
3 of interest with its great oak responds 14 inches 
nd roof reminiscent of the fine carpentry of Mar- 
Gg, Ongar, and other Essex churches. The pulpit is 
) Jacobean specimen, dated 1639, and very complete, 
lck and sounding board intact. 
iclerestory is, in my opinion, one of the most remark- 
‘amples of brick architecture in the country ; I know 
ther example of brick tracery with cusping quite of 
iracter. 


(To be concluded.) 


NALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE PISA 
MISSION ON THE LEANING TOWER, 


By Witt1am H. Goopyrar. 


1opsis of an article in the American Architect of 

) September 28. 
lrecent widely published and alarming announcements 
(the probable downfall of the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
' to the report of an Italian Commission, which was 
‘ed on July 6. This report announces that the tower 
ved 20 centimetres (8 inches) since 1829, and that the 
“sion has been unable to determine whether this move- 
tecent and progressive, thus inspiring grave fears 
tevitable or speedy downfall, or whether the movement 
ler date and, therefore, owing to some special cause, 
‘an earthquake, not now in operation. 

‘us latter case no cause for present alarm would exist. 
'Commission declines to express an opinion as to these 
tives, and the more alarming one has, naturally, 
nned the nature of most of the numerous notices which 
*peared in the press: 

‘Speedy downfall of the Leaning Tower has been almost 
lally feared, and anticipated, by the press of Europe 
the United States. ; 

“special cause for anxiety has been a double reserva- 
ee part of the Commission as to the date of 1859, 
ohault de Fleury published his Monuments de Pise. 
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The Commission has announced, for instance, that an 
inclination of at least 7 centimetres (about 3 inches) has 
certainly occurred since that date. As no later examination 
of inclination has been made before the present report, this 
leaves the question open as to whether these 7 centimetres 
of inclination may not belong to a movement which is now 
in continuous progress. 

The Commission has also Suggested, without deciding the 
point, that the 13 centimetres additional inclination, making 
up the entire 20 centimetres (or 8 inches), may also be of 
recent occurrence. 

The American Architect of September 28 appears to have 
completely removed all cause of fear as to the fate of the 
Leaning Tower, by proving that the figures of the Commis- 
Sion are woefully in error. The proof is offered that the 
Tower has moved 30 centimetres more than the Commission 
has supposed, and that this movement had taken place before 
the date of De Fleury’s publication of 1859. 

The actual movement is found to have been one of 50 
centimetres, not of 20, but this movement, which was prob- 
ably caused by the earthquake of 1846, certainly occurred 
before 1859. 

Not only are the figures of the Commission found to be a 
mass of errors, on their own testimony, when these figures 
are compared and tested by their own supposed results ; but 
the special cause, as well as the general cause, of these errors 
has also been determined. 

The following announcements are made as to these errors, 
and the proofs that they exist are offered by computations 
which are published in detail, and which can be tested by 
every reader. 

The Commission’s supposed rate of inclination per metre 
in 1829 is 864 millimetres. The real average rate was 84 
millimetres. 

The supposed present rate of inclination per metre is 
announced by the Commission as 92 millimetres. It was 
really 945 millimetres in 1859. 

The Commission announces 20 centimetres additional 
inclination between 1829 and 1910. There was really 50 
centimetres additional inclination before 1859. 

The Commission announces the rate of increase per metre, 
between 1829 and 1910, as being 54 millimetres. Therefore, 
if we divide the supposed increase of 20 centimetres by the 
rate of increase per metre, we ought to obtain the axial 
height on which the increase was figured, viz. the axial 
height of the tower. But when this division is made, the 
resulting axial height is only M.63.36, which is the axial 
height, according to Cresy and Taylor, of the six storeys 
above the first, thus leaving the entire lower storey, which is 
nearly one-fourth of the axial height, out of the computa- 
tion. (The height usually plumbed is seven storeys, ex- 
cluding the upper storey or bell chamber, because it is of 
smaller diameter and consequently does not overhang.) 

These various discrepancies naturally call for some 
explanation as to how these remarkable errors were made, 
and that explanation has been determined. 

The fundamental and original cause of error in the report 
of the Commission was its self-confessed failure to examine 
the text of the original work on which it relied for the 
inclination of 1829. This book (by Cresy and Taylor) could 
not be obtained in Pisa, and the Commission, according to 
its own confession, did not send one of its members to 
examine a copy in some library outside of Pisa. There are 
at least five copies of Cresy and Taylor in New York City, 
and it appears likely that some library in Italy must have 
a copy, as it is not a very rare book. 

In any case, the library of the British Museum could 
easily have been consulted. 

Instead of following this course, the Commission relied 
on an Italian authority for its information, at second-hand. 

This authority was a Pisan engraver, Ranieri Grassi, 
who had re-engraved and republished Cresy and Taylor’s | 
plates in 1831; but Grassi did not translate their text or 
even derive his own computations from it. 

The plates were well reproduced, but they copy some 
errors of transcription in the original and they are not self- 
explanatory. The explanations and descriptions in Cresy 
and Taylor’s text are essential to correct estimates of the 
inclinations. These cannot be computed directly from the 
figured plumbs on account of the variations in the projec- 
tions of the various cornices and surfaces of the Tower, and 
also on account of the variations in the lower and upper 
diameter of its interior well. (The Tower consists of a thick 
tubular wall containing a spiral stairway and surrounding 
a hollow interior or well.) : 

Thus the estimates of inclination which were inde- 
pendently made and published in Grassi’s text, with the 
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Cresy and Taylor re-engraved plates, are unauthentic and 
misleading, and quite useless when comparisons with publi- 
cations or observations of later date are in question. 

The Italian authority of 1831, for instance, states the 
exterior inclination at 48 centimetres (or 19 inches) more 
than the estimates of Cresy and Taylor’s text, which are 
based on the same plumbs. Grassi’s statements as to ex- 
terior and interior inclinations make them vary by 91 centi- 


metres (or 36 inches), whereas Cresy and Taylor announce 


them as equal within 3 of an inch. 


The resort of the Commission to a statement of inclina- 
tions by the supposed rate per metre was due to their wholly 
unnecessary ignorance of Cresy and Taylor’s text and to 
their consequent inability to interpret or trust the unscien- 
tific and rule-of-thumb estimates of Grassi. 

The Commission’s rate of inclination per metre for 1829 
- was obtained from a six-storey interior plumb by Cresy and 
Taylor, which Cresy and Taylor did not themselves think it 
worth while even to describe (a special plumb for a partial 
height of the tower). The amount of this plumb is the only 
one directly entered on the plates -with a total figure. 

Hence the Commission’s choice of this plumb as a basis 
for computing the inclination of 1829. 

But both Grassi and the Commission forget to consider 
that the varying diameters in the well of the Tower involve 
a correction, and addition, of 20 centimetres (or 8 inches) 
before the given plumb can be figured as a true record of 
inclination. 

The investigation which has determined the inaccuracy 
of the Commission’s methods and results was originally 
suggested by the unusual, and hitherto wholly unknown, 
method of stating the inclination of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa by the rate per metre. 

For Rohault de Fleury discovered in 1859, that the 
Tower has a continuous bend toward the perpendicular above 
the first storey. This bend is produced by successive incre- 
ments of height in the galleries on the overhanging side. 
The floor of the eighth storey is thus 86 centimetres (or 34 
inches) nearer to true level than the base, and the entire bend 
amounts to 30 centimetres (or one foot). 

It follows that the inclination of the Leaning Tower 
varies at every storey, and that no average rate of inclina- 
tion can be specified which apples to any given storey or to 
any given partial height. Thus, even if the Commission 
had not been in error by 8 inches as to the sixth storey 
inclination in 1829, its rate per metre would still have been 
in error as applied to the entire height. 

A true general average of inclination in the Pisa Tower 
can only be obtained by dividing the total inclination by the 
total height, but when these true totals are known (and, of 
course, the height is always known), this division is un- 
necessary. 

Therefore, the method of stating the inclination of the 
Tower at so many millimetres per metre is, apparently, im- 
posing, but really pretentious, unnecessary, and misleading. 

It was the remarkable absence of all estimates for total 
inclinations in the report of the Commission which first 
led the author of the American Architect article to consider 
the figures of the report as being open to doubt. For no 
total inclinations are mentioned in the report, either for 
1829 or 1910. 

Thus, the only possible basis of an estimate for average 
rates of inclination is not mentioned. This circumstance 
was regarded as suspicious. 

The statement that no total plumb has been quoted for 
1910 may be qualified by the reservation that there is no such 
statement for 1910, unless a twice-repeated error of one metre 
(or 39 inches), either in proof or transcription, has been 
made in the report. 

The only plumb or measure of inclination mentioned as 
taken by the Commission is said to have been ‘‘ between the 
first and seventh orders,’’ and the amount is said to have 
been 3 metres and 26 centimetres. The words ‘‘ between the 
first and seventh orders’’ might be interpreted to mean 
‘“ between the bottom of the first and the top of the seventh 
storey,’’? if the amount were stated to be 4 metres and 26 
centimetres. But in this case De Fleury’s inclination must 
have been underestimated by 31 centimetres, so that the 
hypothesis does not benefit the Commission. 

At all events, it is beyond debate that the figures of the 
Commission underestimate the present total inclination by 
30 centimetres (or 12 inches), and it is beyond debate that 
an increase of 50 centimetres (or 20 inches) had occurred 
between 1829 and 1859. Eyewitnesses of the earthquake of 
1846 in Pisa are known, on the authority of a great geologist 
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| including those under the supervision of Baron Haus! 


[Ocrs it 1910. 


of that time, to have reported that the oscillations of 
Tower during that earthquake ‘‘ were a terrible sight,” 
The quoted article in the American Architect is } 
being translated into Italian by Dr. Luigi Roversi, g | 
tinguished Doctor of Letters of the University of Bol 
now resident in New York, formerly editor of the Progr 
Italo Americano, and Chief United States Commissioney 
the Turin Exposition of 1902. 


INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING | 
EXHIBITION. | 
Ae extremely important adjunct to the Town Plan 
Conference next week will be the Town Planning Exi 
tion at the Royal Academy. This is to be opened a 
Leonard Stokes, P.R.I.B.A., at 12.30 p.m. on Monday m™ 
ing, that is to say, three hours before the inaugural meetin 
the conference at the Guildhall. The exhibition is to be ons 
a scale as to fill the many galleries at the Royal Academy, 
it will continue during the entire week following the clos 
the conference. This latter fact is important, as it hap 
by chance that during the second week the principal rail 
companies all over the country have arranged special fg 
ties for journeying to London. There is therefore every re 
to hope that such a unique opportunity for studymg 
practical side of town-planning will be taken advanta 
by architects, surveyors, and all others interested. 
Exhibition sub-committee are as follows :—Professor § 
Adshead, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Henry R. Aldridge (represer 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council) ; 
W. Curtis Green, F.R.LB.A.; Mr Hoe Lanch¢ 
F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. Percy W. Lovell, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr J 
Lutyens, F:R:LB.A\4) Me Tan MacAlister, Seer 
R.1.B.A.; Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A. ; Si 
Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. C. Harrison Town) 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Raymond Unwin, Hon.. Secretary, 

The nucleus is formed by the chief exhibits shown 4 
Town Planning Exhibition held in Berlin in June last. 
exhibition, of which an illustrated account appeared 1 
columns, proved a phenomenal success, and was visited by 
65,000 persons. Germany, as the leading nation in m 
town planning, will in consequence be very exhaustively 1 
sented. The cities of Munich, Cologne, Disseldort, M 
berg, and many other growing industrial towns are sel 
plans, sketches, and models illustrating the way in which 
are dealing with the rapid extension of their urban dist 
and with the difficult housing problems accompanying 
growth. The industrial town of Essen, the seat of the K 
Works, one of the largest industrial undertakings in the \ 
has made exceptional efforts to house its population 
healthy manner and to break away from the block s 
characteristic of so much German housing. It is hopec 
Messrs. Krupps will also exhibit models of some of 
industrial colonies. : 

The city of Ulm, which is famous in Germany | 
traditional adherence to the cottage type of dwelling, | 
to the far-sighted policy of Oberbirgermeister Wager 
purchasing and dealing with sufficient area of land to ¢ 
the character of the city’s development, is sending @ Yel) 
exhibit illustrating its methods of work. The city of q 
furt will show its methods of dealing with the opening 
old, congested areas, and of executing town-planning s¢’ 
by means of rearranging the boundaries of ownership, | 
in many German districts are a great difficulty owing | 
minute subdivision of land. 

Special interest is attached to the four plans contr | 
by the municipality of Rome, as illustrating its develo | 
from 1866-1909. The first shows the Eternal City im 
before the Italian Union, when most of the inhabitant 
living outside the city and near the Tiber. At that th 
chief artery of modern Rome, the Via Nationale, had | 
been commenced. The first extension and the first? 
plan was prepared four years later. In 1890 anothe 
was prepared for dealing with the rapidly rising new 
Next one was required for dealing with the increasing [! 
tion in the oldest quarters. This last year received thi 
approval, and completes the set of four sent by the auth 
From the city of Milan comes an example of an 4 
garden city and other exhibits. j 

Paris will be well represented. The Prefect of the 
has sent a series of plans both ancient and modern, ill 
ing the development of the city of Paris, and show! 
great town-planning works carried out at different [? 


Se | 


and also showing the works now contemplated to comp: 
schemes prepared by Haussmann and to carry out? 


| 
} 


sary improvements, the whole forming part of a great 
‘ for the improvement of the city of Paris, for which 
City Council have sanctioned a_ total expenditure 
paching 36 millions sterling. 

ancy, Havre, and other French towns will be represented 
chibits, and plans will be shown of the great parks— 
alles, St. Germain, &c.—so characteristic of eighteenth- 
ry France. 

pference has already been made to the extensive German 
it. This will include the premiated designs in the great 
etition recently held for the planning of Greater Berlin 
are of unique interest, especially to all those connected 
London and our greater cities, as these schemes deal 
rehensively with the central traffic problems connected 
the development of a great city, as well as the develop- 
jof the external area. 

merica’s work will also be well represented. From 
igo has come the great series of beautiful drawings made 
r. Burnham for the improvement and development of 
ithriving commercial centre. These drawings are of 
‘einterest, and display not only most beautiful draughts- 
aip, but one of the most comprehensive schemes for 
ig in an entirely modern way with the development of a 
| city, its harbours, railways, parks and buildings. 
| American civic and educational centres will be illus- 
|, as well as the system of parks and parkways which 
coming such an important feature in their modern city 
pment. 

tere will be a diverse display of work already carried 
ad in contemplation in this country. Edinburgh sends 
ection of original drawings illustrating one of the few 
les of comprehensive town planning that we have in 
: Britain ; while Professor Geddes is arranging a special 
‘of drawings and models illustrating the development 
linburgh and the method of conducting the city survey. 
lans include an original plan of the new town of Edin- 
2 as prepared by Mr. James Craige, architect, in 1767. 
se English garden city and suburb development will be 
illustrated by models and drawings of Letchworth, the 
h suburbs of Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, Bournville, 
Sunlight, Rosyth, and others, while the Co-partnership 
its’ garden suburbs and villages will be well represented. 
¢mtion might also be made of a scheme for suburban 
‘pment suggested by the Town Planning Act which has 
rontributed by the Manchester Society of Architects. 
2 are informed that the exhibition will include upwards 
00 plans and many models illustrating the growth of 
/ ancient and modern; types of town planning; the 
‘pment of suburbs, garden cities, and villages; the 
lectural treatment of streets and places ; and the laying- 
(parks, open spaces, and playing fields. It is evident 
he Royal Institute of British Architects have succeeded 
‘aging together an exhibition which represents the best 
all over the world, and one that should attract a large 
ur of visitors to Burlington House. 


>UDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
_ FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS.* 


'5 N. Crirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
| University of Illinois. 


(Continued from last week.) 
IX.—Meruop or APPROXIMATION. 


ast-iron plates are generally made with thick edges, the prac- 
‘al application of the last formula is quite tedious. In order 
ly it, it becomes necessary first to assume the thicknesses 
‘d ¢”, then using the preceding formulas to determine the 
yonding safe resistance moment of the fracture section. 
focess must doubtless be repeated several times before a 
*s found which has the required safe moment of resistanec 
“ton. Hence the necessity for a simplification of the 
il by directly obtaining the required values of the thick- 
, # and ¢”, which is accomplished in the following manner. 
= formula for a rectangular fracture section, the 
oO 

Lh ae 

c 66 6 


Gputed forn =0,n =1,n=2,n=3,n=4,n = 5, and 


-alues lie in a straight line, when they are plotted as in the 
host line in fig. 15, 


(2n + 1) (9) 


fom a publication by the University of Illinois Engineering 
ment Station. 
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By formula (7) for tapered plates with sharp edges, are next 


computed the values of ~ corresponding to n = 0, n = 1, n = 2, 
c 


n= 3, n= 4, and n= 5. These values are then plotted in 
fig. 15, forming the slightly curved and dotted line, next to the 
lower straight line. Joining the ends of the curve by the straigh;, 
full line, this is found to almost coincide with the curved line, for 
which it may be substituted with a slight error on the safe side. 


Similarly for n= 5 only, u is computed for edge thickness t’ = 
c 


0.1 ¢, 0.2 ¢, 0.3 ¢, 0.4 t, 0.5 #, 0.6 #, 0.7 ¢, 0.8 ¢, and 0.9f¢. These 
values are laid off on the vertical for n = 5, and straight radial 
lines are drawn to these points in fig. 15. The corresponding 
per cents. of resistance may then be easily computed for.n = 5, 
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as written in fig. 15, and which signify that the resistance moment 
of a tapered fracture section is a certain per cent. of that of a 
rectangular section of equal thickness, only for n = 5. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


hea American Architect (New York) has devoted two 
numbers to the exclusive presentation of the work of 
single firms of architects—first, Messrs. Alden & Harlow; 
second, Messrs. Albert Kahn & Ernest Wilby. The buildings 
by the former include the Second National Bank, the News- 
boys’ Home, and a retail store building, all at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; whilst Messrs. Kahn & Wilby’s productions are 
domestic buildings in Michigan and Ontario, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and additions to 
the University of Michigan. : 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) has made a special 
feature of a further instalment of its account of the remains 
of Old Paris, and now gives illustrated descriptions of 
L’ Hotel de Bretonvilliers and La Place des Victoires. Other 
illustrations are of a prize design by M. G. Mauxion for a 
royal residence on an island in a lake, and a block of flats 
in the Rue Georges Saché, Paris, of which M. P. Vasseur is 
the architect. 

Stone (New York) gives as specimens of stone buildings 
the Meeting House of the Society for Ethical Culture, New 
York, of which Mr. Robert D. Kohn is the architect, and the 
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entrance doorway to the Gallery of Louis XII. at the Chateau 
de Blois. Our contemporary continues its crusade against 
concrete by perfectly legitimate descriptions of undoubted 
failures of concrete constructions which are worthy of atten- 
tion by all intending users. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 
Town Planning Conference. 
Srr,—The Town Planning Conference, which will open 
in London on October 10, has been convened by the Royal 


Institute of British Architects to consider the questions 


involved in the improvement and extension of our cities, 
with special reference to the artistic and constructional 
problems involved. Membership is open to all, including 
ladies. 

Not the least interested in this important subject are the 
many who prefer freedom and private enterprise to the 
drastic methods of State interference, and it is therefore to 
be hoped that individualists will make themselves heard on 
the occasion. 

London affords an admirable example of a city which 
owes much to private enterprise, for we are indebted to the 
generous planning of individual owners for the great squares 
which are so distinguishing a feature of the Metropolis. So 
much is this the case that I venture to assert that not one of 
these garden spaces can be pointed to as the outcome of 
planning on the part of a public authority. The facts with 
regard to the London squares should be carefully considered 
at a time when so many seem to believe that the only road to 
improvement is by way of State interference.—I am, &c., 

Marx H. Jupcoz, A.R.1.B.A. 
7 Pall Mall: October 1, 1910. 


T-Squares. 

Srr,—Will any reader of your valuable paper kindly let 
me know whether celluloid-edged T-squares are used by 
architects in preference to the ebony ones, as I see these 
celluloid-edged ones are recommended by drawing-instrument 
makers? Also is the celluloid set-square much used by archi- 
tects, or do they prefer vulcanite ones, or framed? Are 
needle-pointed drawing instruments worth the extra cost over 
plain ones from an architect’s point of view, and whether the 
hair-spring divider is worth the extra cost over the plain one? 

I shall be greatly obliged by any information from users 
of these instruments, as I may want to purchase; and when 
I do I should like to have the best and most useful.—l 
am, &c., STUDENT. 

[We personally use ‘celluloid-edged T-squares and cellu- 
loid set-squares in preference to any other. Needle-pointed 
instruments and hair-spring dividers are certainly well worth 
their extra cost.—Ep. | 


The House and Cottage Exhibition of 1911, Gidea Park. 

Srr,—The notice contained in your advertisement 
columns calling attention to the last day for submitting 
designs for the houses and cottages to be erected in Gidea 
Park for next year’s Exhibition should not be overlooked by 
architects and builders. 

The Exhibition will undoubtedly be the most important 
exhibition of the kind yet held in this country; architects 
from all parts of the United Kingdom will compete, and the 
Coronation festivities will bring an enormous influx of 
visitors to London from all parts of the country just at the 
time the Exhibition is being held. 

Some criticism has been expressed by architects of the 
necessity imposed on them of actually building a house or 
cottage. Without this condition the Exhibition would, of 
course, be impossible. The public want to see houses and 
not plans. Above all, they want to see something better 
than the streets of unlovely houses which have been growing 
up round London in recent years. 

There is no doubt that English architects can give them 
what they want, and this Exhibition offers a unique oppor- 
tunity of showing what architects’ houses can be and ought 
to be like. The financial assistance offered to competitors is 
on the most generous scale (no less than nine-tenths of the 
building cost being advanced on approved designs), and the 
fact that any house approved by the judges and erected in 
the Exhibition will necessarily be inspected by thousands of 
possible purchasers offers advantages to, the intending 
builder which cannot usually be obtained. 
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It is to be hoped that the opportunity of improving { 
standard of suburban architecture will be taken full ady; 
tage of, and that the generosity of the promoters of ; 
Exhibition will meet with an adequate response.—Yo) 
truly, Tur ExHIBITION COMMITTEE 


Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909.. 
Srr,—The last Finance Act has proved how seriously | 
burden of officialdom is increasing in this country, — 
may, we trust, be permitted to show how the Housing, Ty 
Planning, &c., Act, 1909, has also added to the burden, | 
We are concerned for Mr. W. Arlidge, who for some » 
years has owned three houses of modern construction | 
Camberwell, each divided into three self-contained flats, 
the tenants have been in occupation for many years. 
Arlidge has been in the habit of repairing his proper 
between April and June in each year. On February 111 
however, and again on February 23, he was served by | 
Camberwell Council with notices under the Public He: 
(London) Act, 1891, dealing with a few trivial repairs, 
volving an expenditure of about 101. on the three houses. | 
March 18 he agreed with the sanitary inspector as to y 
was to be done, and the work was put in hand and ¢ 
pleted by April 9. | 
Notwithstanding the completion of the work, the Cou} 
on April 13 made orders under the Housing, &c., Acti 1} 
prohibiting the use of the houses for human habitatioy, 
being ‘‘in a state so dangerous or injurious to health a. 
be unfit for human habitation.”’ 

Under the Act the only remedy against such orders i, 
way of appeal to the Local Government Board. The By 
can either dispose of the matter in a summary way or | 
direct a public local inquiry. Notice of appeal was g) 
on April 29 setting out the facts, and at the time the B. 
was pressed to view the property and deal with the mi) 
summarily. This, however, the Board declined to do, | 
instead. directed a public local inquiry before one oj) 
inspectors—a layman. Placards announcing the ing 
for June 15 were posted at the town hall and elsewhere. | 
wording adopted might well be the foundation for am ai; 
for libel. 

As the inquiry was the first held in London undei) 
Act, Mr. Arlidge retained Mr. Horace Avory, K.C. (now! 
Justice Avory) as his leading counsel. The proceedings » 
protracted over three days (June 15, 23 and 27). The Co: 
tendered the most minute evidence, including evidence |: 
irrelevant to the inquiry, but which the inspector de'| 
was admissible. The inspector took every word, incl 
the speeches’of counsel, down in longhand. He unfortun : 
did not see his way to accept an offer we made to furnish 
with a transcript of the shorthand notes taken by one ¢! 
recognised writers to the Courts. 

On September 26 the Board made an order quashin | 
closing orders and directing the Council to pay the Be: 
costs. The Board, however, having under the Act ad) 
tion to allow costs ‘‘ as they think equitable,” refus 
allow Mr. Arlidge any parts of the costs he had incurre 

The conclusions to be drawn from the procedure ad ' 
are :— 

(1) That owners can have closing orders made af! 
them without an atom of justification. 

(2) That the Local Government Board, apparently 
the desire of supporting the local authority and discour | 
appeals, refuse to exercise the powers they possess of de: 
summarily with an appeal. | 

(3) That the public inquiry is an engine of oppressi. 
an appellant by reason of 

(a) The placards issued locally suggesting that the ‘| 
lant lets: houses notwithstanding that they are “unl 
human habitation.” (b) The heavy expense entail 
appealing against orders which, if allowed to stand, | 
seriously imperil an owner’s reputation. (c) The len;) 
which the hearing can be protracted by the fact thé 
inspectors are laymen quite without any judicial exper! 
(d) The denial of justice, resulting in the fact that, alt) 
the Borough Council are proved, as in our client’s ¢é) 
be throughout in the wrong, the Board can wilful): 
without any reason deprive an appellant of his costs. 

The facts stated above are, we think, sufficient to ji 
the hope that the necessary pressure will. be brought t: 
in the right quarter, so as to give owners a proper], « 
stituted judicial tribunal and prevent the recurrence 0’ 
a scandal as that to which we have ventured to call | 
tion.—We are, sir, your obedient servants, | 

# ___.__Rustiyster, Nase-& § 

5 & 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.> 

October 5, 1910. } - | 
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Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers: Mr. Fredk. 
Dye on ‘‘ Fuel Consumption,’ Mr. C. R. Honiball on ‘‘ The 
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on Town Planning, by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, ‘‘ Possibilities 
of the Future.” 

Monday, October 24. 

Architectural Association: Mr. Edwin Gunn on ‘'The A.A. 

Excursion to York and District, 1910.’’ 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
Monday, October 10. 


The Inaugural Meeting. 
HE inaugural meeting of the Conference was held at the 
Guildhall on Monday afternoon. The proceedings were 
pened by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor giving an official 
yeleome on behalf of the Corporation. 

Mr Leonard Stokes, previous to returning thanks, said 
1e would like the meeting to co-operate with him in sending 
i loyal telegram to His Majesty King George. Referring 
o their debt of gratiude for the loan of the Guildhall and 
or the presence of the hard-worked Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, Mr. Stokes mentioned the fact that the maiden 
tame of the Lady Mayoress was Pugin. 

The Lord Mayor then left the Guildhall to preside at the 
irst committee meeting of the King Edward Memorial Com- 
nittee, 

Mr. Leonard Stokes then gave the following address :— 

It is my privilege now, as your President, to make a 
ew remarks before calling upon Mr. Burns to deliver his 
naugural address. To begin with, I should like to say 
low much we members of this Conference have to be thankful 
or. We are under Royal patronage, we have been fortunate 
nough to secure the use of this splendid old hall for our 
pening meeting, and the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
ave shown their interest in this question by attending in 
erson. Next, we have the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 
resident of the Local Government Board and our Hon. 
*resident., here to-day, and he will make us, I know, a 
reat speech. It is Mr. Burns and his Town Planning Act 
hat have made this meeting possible, and I feel sure that 
a his address he will show us how best to take advantage of 
his most useful Act now that it is in force, and no one else 
ould do this half so well as Mr. Burns. Again, owing to 
he large-minded policy of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
mding us their splendid galleries in Burlington House we 
ave been able to get together an exhibition the like of which 
4S never been seen in this country, if, indeed, in any other. 
nd lastly, we have behind us the funds, premises, and ex- 
erience of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and a 
‘ttle band of zealous workers to whom we owe more that 
ny words of mine can adequately express. We are also 
®ry grateful to a number of foreign countries and cities for 
‘sponding so generously to our demand for co-operation 
nd for lending us the plans of their various great schemes, 
number of which will open the eyes of many here present— 
ven, perhaps, those of our Hon. President himself. And 
‘© must not forget either to give a hearty welcome to our 
reign members and to the representatives of many great 
*rporations and important societies. 

Perhaps- the greatest good will come from the exhibition 
f plans,&c., which will be open to the public also, at Bur- 
ngton House. It is to be hoped that we English will not 


stand with our hands folded whilst other nations are doing 
so much, 

Town planning must be of interest to all citizens, but it 
is particularly interesting to us, as we are not only citizens, 
but also expert citizens, and it is to us as experts that this 
Conference appeals particularly, as we trust that from it 
good may come in many ways. First, however, we, the 
expert citizens, have to learn how best to deal with the 
various complex matters connected with the subject. And 
then we have, perhaps, the harder task of convincing our 
non-expert fellow-citizens that it is to their advantage that 
the improvement decided should be carried out. Of course, 
we architects think that Mr. Burns’s Bill did not go quite 
far enough, and we should like to have seen some more pre- 
cautions taken to ensure effective planning from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. Probably Mr. Burns felt that as we 
architects should have a good deal to do with the preparation 
of plans under his Act, it would be our fault if these plans 
were not all that they might be. The public are beginning 
to grasp the fact that buildings can be well planned and well 
designed throughout, and so give greater comfort and 
pleasure to their owners without adding to their cost. What 
applies to buildings applies equally to streets and towns. 
At present towns are only popular with the poor, who flock 
in large numbers into them, whilst the well-to-do, or as many 
as are able, all flock in the other direction. May not this 
be because our towns are thoughtlessly laid out and badly 
arranged as places to live in with comfort and without 
injury to health? It would be obviously to the advantage 
of owners of town property if people were keener to live 
closer to their work. And we argue that if towns were made 
more attractive and healthy in themselves people would 
gladly live in them, and so save the time and expense now 
involved in getting to and fro from their work, shopping, 
schools, and theatres. Why is Paris always so popular ? 
It is largely due to the fact that it is well laid out. 
Humanity is very sensitive to surroundings. Open up 
vistas, plant trees and fountains, give us light and air and 
music, and you will not recognise the next generation. How 
this is all to be done may require some consideration; but 
create a healthy demand and the supply will follow. If 
every town had a regular improvement rate and a well- 
considered plan, which is now provided under the Act, im- 
provements might be carried out quietly and regularly and 
as opportunity arose, and without the trouble and expense 
of going constantly to Parliament. A walk round the 
Exhibition will show what other countries and cities are 
doing ; and what others can do I hope we can. 

Architects know that the lay-out or plan of a town is the 
very essence of its success. You may place any number of 
fine buildings in poorly arranged streets without producing 
a fine town. This so far has never been really understood 
in England, where we are much too prone to be little in 
our thoughts and methods, and to shut our eyes to the most 
obvious improvements or developments; and so long as we 
can wriggle along from one place to another we put off taking 
the bull by the horns, which would seem to be the most 
businesslike thing to do if only we really were a business- 
like people. The first cost is also allowed too often to govern 
our decision, and, instead of thinking only of the best, we 
try only for the cheapest. As we are meeting to-day in the 
largest and richest city in the world, I should like to ask 
the Corporation of this city—whose guests we are—if I 
may do so without offence, to most carefully consider the 
lay-out of the great new bridge which they are about to 
build across the Thames. I know it is intended to have the 
bridge itself properly designed, but the approaches to a 
bridge are as important as the bridge itself, and it is these 
approaches which I fear have been treated with more regard 
to economy than to the fine effect which such a great work 
demands. I know all here present will join in asking that, 
before it is too late, the best expert advice on this subject 
may be obtained. 

Improvements, to be real improvements, should, of 
course, be thought out by the right people, who should never 
forget to keep at least one eye on the future. If the police, 
however, are to design improvements, as I understand has 
lately been practically the case in London, then the Chief 
Commissioner must attend’ a course or two of lectures on 
civic design and study town planning under competent 
direction. The proper regulation of traffic is one thing, 
and a most important thing; but it is not everything, as 
we can easily see to our cost by looking at the recent Hyde 
Park Corner improvement. Again, improvements should 
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form part of a comprehensive scheme, and should not be 
isolated efforts which may have to be dealt with again by 
our children unless we look well and carefully ahead. A 
simple example may be seen going on at the moment in 
Westminster. One end of a street—its wider end, too—is 
now being made wider, as recommended by the recent Traffic 
Commission, I believe, whilst at its narrower end a huge 
building is being erected to the old frontage line, which thus 
will effectually prevent the widening of the street at that 
end except at enormous expense. 

We naturally are very proud of our free country, even 
with its happy-go-lucky ways. But in towns we really sadly 
want a benign despot to say, ‘‘ This thing is wanted, and 
shall be done,’’ and ‘‘ That thing will become necessary 
before long, and must be provided for.’? The Town Plan- 
ning Act goes some way in this direction, but only in a per- 
missive manner, and my despot is omitted. If we cannot 
have my despot, then how anything short of the muni- 
cipalisation of the necessary land is ever going to get us out 
of the difficulty I fail to see. Without it we have so many 
conflicting interests to deal with; with it we should have 
but the common good to think of. Without it the expense 
is often prohibitive; with it this difficulty would largely 
disappear. Without it an awful effort is necessary every 
time a step has to be taken; with it every step would be a 
pleasure. However,. the new Act is undoubtedly a great 
step in the right direction. 


The Inaugural Address 
By the Right Hon. Joun Burns, M.P. 


Mr. Joun Burns, M.P:, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as Honorary President, welcomed the Congress on 
behalf of the Prime Minister and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to the beautiful Guildhall. 
thanked the Royal Academy for lending their galleries for 
what he considered the most humane and useful exhibition he 
had ever seen within the walls of Burlington House. When 
he had looked around at the previous exhibitions everything 
had seemed to him vanity and vexation of spirit; whereas 
this latest one far transcended in dignity and completeness 
anything of that character he had ever seen. They welcomed 
the Conference to the city which Wren had beautified with 
his fifty-five churches, a great cathedral, and Chelsea and 
Greenwich hospitals. As a humble layman he might say 
Wren was not merely in many respects our greatest architect, 
he was also a master-builder, of whom the British race could 
be reasonably proud. They welcomed the Conference to a City 
which had evoked the enthusiasm of William Blake, Milton, 
and William Dunbar. Coming to the purely engineering side 
of London, there were some magnificent structures worthy of the 
greatest men of any country and of all time. They could see 
Rennie’s Waterloo bridge. This was so grand, so beautiful 
in its scale and poise that Canova declared it was worth 
coming from Rome to see merely a single arch of it. Then 
there was Bazalgette’s Embankment, beautiful from the 
artistic, architectural, or engineering point of view. The 
efforts of the London County Council to make even their 
tunnels as artistic as might be should not be overlooked, THen 
there was the work of Mr. Robson and Mr. Bailey on the 
School Board’s schools ; and that of Mr. Riley and his splen- 
did staff, most especially in the fire stations that are now 
being erected all over London. The best time to see the beauties 
of London was in the early morning, at sunrise. In his own 
time, said Mr. Burns, he had seen London become, thanks to 
architects, a finer, a cleaner, and a more noiseless city, and 
one which some other nations would do well to regard. 

The question for the ratepayer was whether he got value 
for the twenty-five millions sterling spent upon the govern- 
ment of the City. Mr. Burns said that he believed, in view of 
the improvements effected, that the citizens got value for 
money ; their investment was one of the wisest that could be 
made, He did not think it dawned sufficiently upon the 
average citizen what was the effect of structural environment— 
good buildings and pleasant homes—upon the character, 
temperament, will, disposition, and energy of the people. He 


hoped to be the “ guide, philosopher, and friend”’ of the ' 


delegates in their visits, and he believed that in some of the 
buildings they would see embodied the traditions and best 
qualities of our race. It was a devotional exercise to walk 
from Whitehall by way of Norman Shaw’s New Scotland Yard 
to Westminster Hall, the ancient House of Commons. There 
was all the witchery of Westminster with its wonderful abbey 
and the spacious dignity of the wonderful hall. It was only 
necessary to see the building to understand the effect of such 
environment on men, and, above all, the history that there is 
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He also most sincerely . 
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in a building like that for the boys and girls who will be o 
future town planners. They found there history in tab 
Alternately palace and prison, Parliament Hall and justi 
seat, nowhere in the world could there be seen a greater or 
more magnificent and dignified building than Westminster 
Hall. : 


In London they could see 400 garden squares, gardens, 
crescents, some open, some closed, but ‘all accessible to eye anc 
ear, the happiest, healthiest, luckiest bits of town planning 
ever done, inspired by enlightened, self-interested, pri 
owners, and here and there an esthetic duke, marquis, or ea 
who had given to London a priceless heritage, and the p 
authorities responsible for London’s development must do 
everything in their power to secure every square yard and blade 
of grass therein. He would say that in no small measur 
depth and breadth of English law, the respect which it inyol 
in every country in the world, is in no small measure d 
its environment, to its Inns of Court, 1ts public schools, 
leges, and meeting-places. 

Mr. Burns said he mentioned these venerable and beauti 
buildings not as mere structures in brick and stone. © 
were not merely emporiums for goods, centres for commerce a 
trade; they were something more than a mere cash nex 
they were places where utility, comfort, and beauty coul 
and ought to be combined. The passer-by should feel somet 
to which his sense of duty and sense of honour can respo: 
all the better for having lived in and near beautiful buildin 
every day of his life. The mean street produced the me 
man, the tired woman, and the unclean children. Envir 
ment in youth was of enormous influence in the personal and 
civic education of the future citizens. Many people had given 
a reason why he was the author of a Town Planning Bill, 
They were all wrong. He would give the real reason. When h 
was an apprentice he used to eat his breakfast on a wall @ 
Westminster, looking at Lambeth Palace and Wren’s restora: 
tion of Cardinal Boniface’s Library. At dinner-time he went 
to the cloister precincts of Westminster Abbey, and in hi 
leisure he played in beautiful Battersea Park. That did mon 
to produce years later a Town Planning Bill than all th 
criticism and the meticulous objections of all the gentlemer 
who thought they knew more about the Act than he did him 
self. He believed the people of the poorer towns suffered from 
poverty of spirit as well as lack of means. Some of them hac 
made up their minds that the towns and districts where thi 
money was made ought to be as cheerful as the districts when 
the money was too often foolishly spent. When a slum 
vanished, a brewery fell and public-houses disappeared 
There was a greater reason than architectural symmetry 
(good though that might be), artistic appearance, 0) 
engineering interest in the town-planning scheme. Fifty} e. 
cent. of the total pauperism, 60 per cent. of its tota 
cost are due to sickness. But it is impossible to ayoi 
disease unless we let the sun and air into houses and streets 
Motherhood, childhood, youth, society demanded the demoli 
tion of the soul-destroying slum. a. | 

Was it possible to get what they wanted? Let them lool 
at what had been done. In England they had made grea. 
strides in connection with the town planning movement— 
greater strides, considering their ancient difficulties, than an) 
other country in the world. And they ought to, becaus: 
domestic architecture had been their pride. The architemma | 
been able to provide good houses, pleasant and comfortabli| 
and beautiful, for the upper classes—‘‘ The stately homes 0. 
England, how beautiful they stand.’’ The middle classes hav 
in our western suburbs been well supplied with spacious an 
comfortable homes; if at times not actually beautiful, a) 
any rate they are tolerable. Now the artisan was clamourin) 
for something more than a mere hovel, something which wil, 
give his children better environment. At Bournville, Por 
Sunlight, Hampstead, and other places could be seen some 0 
the most beautiful domestic architecture that could be fount 
in any part of the world. The artisan was securing a hom 
in Bournville, Port Sunlight, Tooting, Ealing, and man; 
other places at a rent and of a character and a beauty whicl 
were not within the reach of the average artisan twenty-fiv. 
or thirty years ago. But those who were lower than even th 
artisan—the great mass of mankind, the hewers of wood am 
the drawers of water—had to be thought of. Those responsibl 
must see that the labourer was provided with infinitely bette 
housing and street accommodation than he now secured. Th 
great town planning movement must not end in a few citie 
getting all the talent, most of the money, and the best of th 
improvements. The East End wanted ‘‘ West-ending”’ in i 
reconstruction. Wigan had got to be taken in hand as well 
Westminster. Bermondsey needed it more than Belgravia 
Every one of the local authorities is now provided through thx 


an 
ee 


a. 


Bill with the medium proportionate to their means of starting 
apon this new movement as soon as they dare. The expanding 
village needed it as much as the large city. Most of all, the 
straggling suburbs round the ever-changing cities give a 
timulus. That call ought to have been answered years ago. 
for reasons industrial, social, commercial, and Imperial, town 
olanning must go hand in hand with better housing, wider 
roads, higher wages, and increasing sobriety. Town planning 
yas very belated, but it was not too late. If town planning 
yas badly done through timidity or lack of imagination, it lay 
\ burden for fifty or a hundred years upon progress, and paid 
even or eight times over for their lack of prescience. Hitherto 
he mere owner without foresight had been really wasteful 
vecause he thought parsimony was economy. Therefore he had 
yarrowed the streets, contracted the rooms, and_ looked 
ypon a beautiful vista as the eighth deadly sin. That had got 
obe altered, and it was no use their pitching into Mr. Jerry 
3uilder toomuch. Mr. Property Owner, who often unloaded 
m the jerry-builder and architect much of the responsibility 
ie Should take upon himself, had littered the earth with his 
qualid tenements and his ignoble streets. He believed that 
he landlords as well as the ratepayers would benefit if they did 
vhat the best architects were advising them to do. 

_ Garden cities were magnificent in themselves, but they 
vere a hundred times more useful in the inspiration they 
upplied to others. The property owner, who formerly threw 
he blame on others for his faults, was being taught a more 
‘xeellent way. The Philistine was being taught that houses, 
oads and bridges might be made without loss of money to 
tarmonise with beauty. 

__ Mr. Burns said the reception of the Housing and Town 
lanning Bill had agreeably surprised him. He pleaded for 
{an indulgent trial, and if it could be, it would be amended 
ind improved so that their object should be secured. What 
vas their modest object? It was comfort in the house, health 
n the home, dignity in their streets, spaces in their roads, 
md a lessening of noises, smoke, smells, advertisements— 
pt! the nuisances that accompanied a city without a plan, 
‘ecause our rulers were governors without ideas, and our 
itizens without hopeful outlook and imagination. 

In tackling this great job modern communities had little 
0 learn which ancient ones did not teach them. Where in 
ther times, for military or other reasons, the streets were 
(arrow and the citizens crowded, compensation was given in 
arge Spaces, fine squares, and beautiful buildings. But we 
te confronted with greater difficulties than the ancients had 
© grapple with. We want the conscious ordering by cities 
f their social and economic growth expressed in architec- 
ural forms by the best men. We English were slow to learn 
ome of the lessons from abroad. We were attached to a 
tarrow utilitarianism which forgot that real Puritanism 
geant not a city of melancholy kill-joys, but private sim- 
ilicity in cities. 
_ The ancient cities did not have the burdens we now have. 
\thens did not have 600 miles of railway, as London had, 
n ugly viaducts, eréating culs de sae of mean and poor 
treets, with 500 ugly railway stations spoiled by vulgar ad- 
ertisements ; it had no gasworks, and was without the 7,000 
mblic-houses London possessed—nearly all of them at street 
omers, in positions which ought only to be occupied by 
vanks, libraries, post-offices, and police-stations. But the 
feasure of our difficulty ought to be the extent of our deter- 
‘nation to grapple with it. Let them go up the Monument, 
ook westward and see what Cannon Street Railway Station 
ad of the river and the city. He prayed when he was there 
hat 1t might fall, as Charing Cross fell, only without hurt- 
mg anybody. He suggested to the City that while they were 
uilding the new bridge, with St. Paul’s as the centre of the 
Ista, they should kill two or three birds with the same stone 
y getting rid of Southwark Bridge and placing Cannon 
treet Station on the Surrey side. (Cheers.) He was quite 
‘illing to draft a plan of it to-morrow. (Laughter.) He 
ght go on and suggest a similar alteration in regard to 
he Tailway at Charing Cross for the benefit of the view from 
Pegeinetor Bridge. Then they might have a new Waterloo 
bidte” a replica of the present structure, but three times its 
La, le of the most gigantic artistic blunders to be met 
vith in London was due to five or six artists in Chelsea, who 
has S0 anxious to see the brown sails of a barge just outside 
Aer studio windows that they prevented the construction 


the Embankment from Battersea to Hammersmith. 


mmediately the Embankment was killed they got instead 

xe Our chimneys of the electric lighting station, which 
vught to have been down at Barking near the sewage works. 
Hirvng credible that while in thirty years 550,000 houses 
‘fave been built in Greater London alone, and 8,500 new 
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streets 1,500 miles long, only twenty-three squares have been 
created. Every fifteen years 500,000 acres are abstracted 
from the rural domain in agricultural England for new 
houses, railways, factories and workshops. Fourteen or 
fifteen millions of money have been spent in rectifying mis- 
takes which should never have been committed. Speaking 
of the exodus of people from the centre to the suburbs of 
London, he said that unless those areas co-operated with the 
London County Council and the City of London sensibly 
and in a neighbourly way, Parliament and the larger areas 
would be driven for their own self-protection twenty or fifty 
years hence to deal less liberally with those areas than would 
otherwise be the case. The great merit of the Town Planning 
Act was that both areas could join action, and, in conjunc- 
tion with private owners, could commence at once as re- 
garded the laying-out of districts. The Act had not been in 
effective operation more than six months, but already twenty- 
six local authorities were preparing schemes, and many other 
authorities were considering the application of the Act to 
their problems. 

The owners of land were at this moment a bit too sus- 
ceptible to panic. If they did not adopt in a sensible spirit 
the kindly suggestions in the Act, public opinion will come 
along and they will be less tenderly dealt with in the future 
than they were now under the Act. He was there to snatch 
them lke brands from the burning, and to gather them in. 
He begged property owners to have only one example before 
them, and that was the precedent and kindly and neigh- 
bourly guidance of their own class 100 years ago in the 
garden squares in the West-end of London. 

If it were asked what town plan an authority should 
adopt, he would answer that each nation should have its 
own way. The great charm of the R.A. Exhibition was that 
there was so much variety between the exhibits of the different 


countries. This country ought not to slavishly copy any- 
body. If he had his way, town planning would be applied 


rigorously and at once. But there was the layman to be con- 
sidered. He who pays the rates and contributes to the taxes 
will have to pay for these several improvements. He is 
willing to pay because he knows that it is a good investment 
that has been too long delayed. Mr. Burns believed the 
Philistine and the economist could be converted if anyone 
would take the trouble to teach them. That Conference was 
the very best thing the London architects had ever done for 
the glory of their city and the dignity of their profession. 
He would ask how many architects were on the bodies of local 
authorities? They should speak to the people and popularise 
good housing, whether by means of lantern lectures or other 
ways. It was untrue that people were not amenable. Archi- 
tects would have to put their shoulders to the wheel if they 
carried out the duties which fell upon their noble profession. 

Sir Aston Wess and Dr. Srurspen expressed thanks to 
Mr. Burns for his address, and the meeting terminated. 


The Town Planning Exhibition. 


If the Royal Institute of British Architects had done 
nothing more than organise the Exhibition that is now 
on view and will remain open till October 22 in the galleries 
of the Royal Academy, a great and beneficial work would 
have been accomplished for the cause of improvement of town 
planning in Great Britain. 

We in this country are novices in the science and art of 
town planning. We have blundered and muddled along in 
the primal disposition of our towns and in the haphazard 
addition of suburbs by the laying-out of estates upon the 
usual sole consideration of the creation of the maximum of 
ground rent. True that open spaces and squares have not 
infrequently formed part of the lay-out of building estates, 
but these are usually but a sop to the unfortunate occupiers 
of houses with the minimum of back yard. 

Now we are all agog for town planning on improved and 
up-to-date lines, and hence the value of such an exhibition 
as that prepared for our instruction at Burlington House, 
by a careful study of which our town planners of the future 
may hope to be preserved from errors which have been com- 
mitted and amended in other countries of Europe and 
America. 

To attempt to review in detail all that is to be seen in 
this colossal exhibition is beyond the limits of our space, 
and we can therefore only call attention to some of the 
salient features. The most striking exhibits are the two 
that fill the large gallery, the schemes for the improvement 
of Chicago, U.S.A., exhibited by Mr. D. H. Burnham, and 
those for Washington, U.S.A., sent by the American Society 
of Architects. These show the failure in modern estimation 
of the prevalent type of American city plan, founded on the 
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gridiron system, with its rectangular blocks. In the case of 
both Chicago and Washington it is realised that a city to be 
a living organism must have a heart, and the main arteries 
must be connected to it. The centre of administration 1s 
the appropriate civic centre for such a city as Chicago. We 
think the scheme shown by Mr. Burnham is, from an 
sesthetic point of view, marred by the colossal character of 
the administration building, although we recognise the diffi- 
culty that the existence of sky-scrapers imposes upon the 
designer who desires his civic centre to be dominant. The 
scheme for Washington is admirable and a fine example of 
the grand manner in town planning. 

The assistance which the present Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy has derived from that held earlier in the year at 
Berlin accounts in part for the considerable space devoted 
to German examples, but this is also but a just tribute to 
the care and study that have accompanied the expansion of 
industrial and commercial activity, with the consequent in- 
crease of wealth, during recent years in Germany. 

Foremost amongst the German exhibits come the designs 
submitted and premiated in the competition to obtain a 
building plan for the improvement of Greater Berlin. The 
schemes are ambitious, but not therefore incapable of realisa- 
tion; and, although they would involve a large expenditure, 
there is no reason to suppose that they are financially un- 
sound, whilst the improvement of the amenities of the city 
would be undoubted, and, assuming that the citizens are 
willing and able to pay for these amenities, their cost would 
be well expended. In town improvements it is right to 
recognise that a large and thorough scheme will often be 
found far more justifiable financially than one halting and 
diffident. ; 

One can readily appreciate from the drawings and models 
that come from Germany how the eighteenth-century ideal of 
town planning finds less favour than the medieval treat- 
ment of the ‘“‘ closed vista.’’ Striking examples of this may 
be seen in the series of plans lent by the Municipality of 
Cologne, and in the models of the municipal forum of the 
parish of Weissensee and the Garden City of Hellerau, near 
Dresden. The general interest of the German contributions 
is enhanced by numerous photographs of old German towns 
and their closed vista effects. 

From France come plans of Nancy, one of the best 
examples of Renaissance town planning in the country, of 
Carcassone and of Paris, lent by the Ministry of Fine Art. 
M. Hénard sends a number of plans of Paris, especially deal- 
ing with suggestions for improvement of traffic facilities. 
M. Augustin Rey has specialised on astronomical studies, and 
the question of sunshine and its influence on the healthiness 
of streets. Mr. J. W. Simpson, the Secretary-General of the 
Conference, lends some interesting engravings and plans of 
eighteenth-century Paris, which are of historic value. 

Professor Geddes has filled the Black and White Room 
with a comprehensive collection of drawings and photographs 
of Edinburgh, which show the Scottish capital as it was and 
as it is. 

British garden cities and suburbs are demonstrated in the 
Water Colour Room, and we find illustrated developments of 
Bournville, Letchworth, Port Sunlight, Park Langley, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Wolverhampton, Woodford Bridge, North 
Ferriby, Earswick, Manchester, Fforestfach, Knebworth, 
Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, Stoke-on-Trent, Chester, 
Cutteslowe, Gidea Park, Isle of Walney, Rochdale, Rosyth, 
Plymouth, Doncaster, Liverpool, Glasgow. 

In this room we particularise as specially worthy of notice 
the Gold Medal design by Mr. James Crossland, F.R.I.B.A., 
for laying out a portion of the Corporation Estate at Swansea, 
which is a notable example of planning on contour lines. 

_Thus we have examples in the exhibition of the varied 
principles that have up to now formed the basis of town- 
planning—the gridiron, the radiating fan, the grand manner 
i long avenues and places, the closed vista and the contour 

ine. 

Of the valuable collection of prints, engravings, and plans 
of London, and the suggestions by some of our prominent 
architects for its improvement, space does not permit us to 
speak fully. We can only advise every one who can, to visit 
the exhibition, whether they are interested in any degree in 
town planning or not. 

Mr. LEONARD Sroxss, Je By JE 1B New Ghat opening the Ex- 
hibition of Drawings and Models at the Royal Academy, 
remarked that he did not quite understand why an exhibi- 
tion of that sort should require to be formally opened. He 
was, however, glad that it fell to his lot to do SO, in so far 
as it afforded him a public opportunity of thanking in a 
two-fold capacity the members of the Royal Academy for 
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lending their galleries. In the first place, he wanted to 
thank them as President of the Town Planning Conference, 
for without the loan of the galleries it would have been im- 
possible to hold the exhibition, and without it the Confer- 
ence would be a tame affair. Then, as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, he wanted to thank the Royal 
Academy because they have enabled architecture in its 
broadest sense to take a step forward—a step which may 
prove of the greatest use to them in the future. Mr. Stokes 
said he did not propose to give a description of the exhibi- 
tion, as the best way of appreciating it was to look round the 
rooms themselves. The drawings were not produced in the 
first instance as works of art; their object was to express to 
the public the ideas of their authors, and to show what they 
would like to see carried out in bricks and mortar. It was 
to the very great credit of Mr. Raymond Unwin, hon. seere- 
tary, that such a very good catalogue was available so soon. 
The catalogue might not be absolutely perfect, but as it 
stood it was of very great use, and a later edition will he 
published of it. A deep debt of gratitude, said Mr. Stokes, 
was due to Mr. Raymond Unwin for getting the collection 
together. The labour had almost entirely fallen on his 
shoulders, and it was colossal. He was sure that what Mr 
Unwin had done would be appreciated. Mr. Stokes, in con- 
clusion, paid a testimony to Mr. Fred A. Eaton, the secre- 
tary to the Royal Academy, who had been most kind and 
helpful to the Conference officials; and in proposing a yote 
of thanks to the Royal Academy Mr. Stokes coupled with it 
the name of Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. John Belcher, R.A., briefly replied, on behalf of the 
Royal Academy, to Mr. Stokes’ appreciative reference to 
their granting the use of the galleries for the exhibition, 
The members of the Royal Academy were, he said, fully alive 
to the importance of the subject of the Conference, and were 
glad to be able to do anything towards furthering the good 
work of preserving the amenity of our towns and cities. 
Everyone who passed round the rooms and viewed the draw: 
ings and plans of the great cities and towns with their pic 
turesque beauties would be interested in town planning, 
whether they were painters, sculptors, or architects. Tc 
painters and sculptors the subject brought opportunities, 
while the architect will have to bring into one all the forces 
which go to make a healthy, prosperous and beautiful city. 


Tuesday, October 11. 


By a curious error of judgment on the part of, we pre: 
sume, the Executive Committee, evidencing a sad lack of thé 
sense of proportion with which all architects might be sup 
posed to be more or less gifted, the programme of the seriou: 
proceedings of the Conference was arranged on the lines 0) 
one meeting in the morning and two meetings and three o} 
four visits or excursions in the afternoon. Hence one of tw: 
things must happen; either the one event in the mornin; 
must be overwhelmed with numbers, or the five or six func 
tions in the afternoon must be sparsely attended. Thi 
former condition prevailed, and overflow meetings wert 
arranged, so that the unfortunate readers of papers, or rathe! 
lecturers, had to do their work twice over, and as Professo 
Haverfield said in his opening words to the overflow, ‘‘ You 
can’t do that properly.” | 

The papers of the first morning meeting were lectures 
illustrated by lantern slides; and by order of the Secretary 
General the Press are forbidden to publish more than a brie. 
abstract, so that we can only give some of the salient point) 
of each of the admirable papers. The general theme of th 
first morning’s papers was 


The Cities of the Past. , 

At the overflow meeting in the East Gallery the chair wa 
taken by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. In the Grea 
Gallery the chair was taken by Professor Reginald Blomfield 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. In opening the meeting he said tha 
the Conference had been arranged on a certain logical scheme 
On Tuesday morning the papers would deal with tow! 
planning in the past ; on Wednesday they would hear of th 
cities of the present, and on the two following days of th 
cities of the future. | 


The Hellenistic Period. ¥ | 

Professor Percy Garpner, LL.D., F.S.A., first read ; 
paper, which was illustrated by lantern slides, on “ Th 
Hellenistic Period.’’ Archeological discovery, he said, ha 
proved to us that the Greeks were more modern than we ha: 
supposed. At Knossos remains have been discovered o 
drains more advanced than any now in use. The Hellenisti 
Period was an age of extraordinary progress. Architectur 
and the planning of towns went through the same phases 1 
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the ancient world as they passed through with us in the 
modern world. The Hellenistic cities consisted of narrow 
streets and unimportant houses, the water was carried from 
wells or streams, the refuse was thrown into the highways. 
Towards the end of the fifth century the Greeks seriously 
took up the matter of town planning. The first architect 
employed was an Ionian named Hippolytus of Miletus. It 
was to him, to Alexander the Great and his immediate 
successors that the golden age of town planning was due. 
It was their policy to re-erect cities on the most important 
spots of the conquered territory. Within a century there 
had sprung up, mostly in Asia, a number of cities destined 
to become wealthy and populous. A few of these have 
become known to us through excavation. Pergamos, for 
instance, has been carefully excavated by the German 
archeologists. The Greek city consisted of four parts. 
First: In view of the arrangements for defence it was 
necessary to surround it with a wall and towers; even when 
it became the custom to build outside the walls these were 
still maintained. Above the city rose the acropolis. 
Second: The abodes of the gods in the great city with its 
precincts. Third: The market place. Fourth: The houses 
of the inhabitants. Naturally the latter are mentioned last 
in Greek fashion, though in our time they would come first. 
Meander had a geometrical scheme of lay-out which is not 
equalled by any American city. The dimensions of its 
market-place were noble, being 422 feet by 313 feet. The 
centre of the city was usually the altar in the middle of 
the agora. There were at Meander about eighty blocks of 
dwellings for the inhabitants. In the whole of the city 
there were some four hundred houses. The Greeks were 
careful to obtain a good supply of water, which was probably 
distributed to the important houses. One house at Pompeii 
has sixteen jets. The Greek adapted himself to the varying 
local conditions in bringing his supply into the city. In 
Hellenistic cities the central part of the town area was 
given up to public buildings. The most striking feature of a 
well-planned modern town—-the open spaces with trees and 
private gardens—was almost unknown. Such luxuries were 


prohibited by the limited space within the encircling 
fortifications. 


Town Planning in the Roman World. 


The next paper was read by Professor F. J. Haverrie cp, 
LL.D., F.S.A., on ‘‘ Town Planning in the Roman World.”’ 
One of the rare great periods of town planning was, he said, 
during the Roman era. About eighty towns were founded 
by the Romans in the 300 or 400 years of the later republic. 
The keynote of the Roman Empire was its town life, and 
under it the creation of towns went on apace. These towns 
assumed that definite rectangular form which continued 
until twenty or thirty years ago to be accepted as the 
pattern. It remained for later civilisation to combine town 
planning with curling streets. The ground plan of Florence 
as prepared in 1427 shows the streets arranged in check- 
board fashion. This particular plan is common to the 
Roman Colonia. 

A: further stage shows the Italian architect, probably 
unconsciously, going back to this plan of his ancestors ; 
when they Haussmannised Florence they returned to the 
original ideas. Timgad in Africa was a town of one 
definite foundation which owed its inception to time-expired 
soldiers. The plan was comprised in an area of 20 or 
30 acres. The capitol, unlike in most places, stands on a 
hill outside the city walls. The structure was modelled on 
the capitol at Rome. Another feature was the colonnading 
which lines the streets. The city dates from the time of 
Trajan. Pola on the Adriatic still clearly represents the 
Roman foundation. Close by the agora is the temple ot 
Augusta, which, however, is now hemmed in by houses. The 
ancient laws tell us very little about the control of municipal 
matters. By one of the clauses in the town charters no 
house was to be pulled down without the consent of the 
authority unless the owner was going to erect another 
house at least as good. A town was rigidly laid out in the 
beginning, and by that form it had to abide. Belgrade, 
another of the Roman foundations, shows a most interesting 
Junction of the modern with the ancient. Cologne presents 
clear vestiges of its Roman origin. The great example in 
England is Silchester in Oxfordshire. In the centre stood 
the Roman forum with the basilica on one side. But at 
Silchester the layout was much less formal, and the houses 
were of the irregular type that belonged to the country 
rather than the city. It was, in fact, an accumulation of 


country houses brought into a town. 


said he was 
shire which 


engaged upon excavating a house in Oxford- 
was in plan quite unlike anything found at 


Professor Haverfield | 


Pompeii. Modern town planning seemed to him entjrely a 
matter of gardens. In a town like Silchester each indi- 
vidual had as much garden as they wanted; nor was there 
need for any open spaces or lungs. There were no industries 
like those at the present day to be contended against. 


Rome. 


Dr. Tuomas Asusy, Director of the British School at 
Rome, lectured on ‘‘ Rome.’’ He described the gradual 
growth of the city, and said :— 

The Palatine hill, the nucleus of the city, was no doubt 
occupied by the original settlers owing to the natural ad- 
vantages of its position. It was almost entirely surrounded 
by abrupt cliffs rising from deep valleys, swampy at the 
bottom, and frequently flooded by the Tiber, and was only 
connected at a single point with the tableland on the north 
by the ridge of the Velia, on which the Arch of Titus now 
stands, at its north-east corner. The hill, with its two 
summits, Palatium and Cermalus, is roughly rectangular in 
shape, and was hence called Roma Quadrata. The cliffs 
were scarped, and a shelf cut some 40 feet below their sum- 
mit ; upon this a wall of brown tufa blocks, quarried from 
the hill itself, was built to the height of two Roman feet, 
and considerable remains of this wall still exist on the west 
and south sides of the hill. The line of the pomerium, or 
symbolic boundary of the city, still followed by the Luperci 
in the time of Tacitus, ran outside the wall at the base of 
the cliffs. 

The first extension of this settlement, towards the east 
and south, formed the Septimontium, including the two 
summits of the Palatine, the Velia, the Fagutal, Oppius, 
and Cispius, and (perhaps) the Caelius. 

The inclusion of the temple of Janus within the city 
boundary must have been a consequence of the fusion of a 
Sabine settlement on the Quirinal with the original com- 
munity, and the selection by the united body of the Capitol 
as their citadel (arz) and the seat of the templum Iovis 
Optimi Maximi. 

The Viminal (between the Quirinal and the Esquiline) 
and the Caelian (or the remaining portion of it) no doubt 
became parts of the city, either simultaneously with, or not 
long after, the changes just dealt with, and the result was 
the city of the four regions, Suburana, Esquilina, Collina, 
and Palatina. 

The next stage in the development of the city is marked 
by the ‘‘Servian’’ wall, which, on the west and east, 
coincided with the pomerium, while on the north and north- 
east it included a great portion of the table-land from which 
the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline originate, and on the 
south it took in the Aventine, which remained outside the 
pomerium until the time of Claudius. It thus enclosed 
what came to be known, at any rate in the time of Cicero, 
as the seven hills of Rome—the Palatine, Capitoline, Aven- 
tine, Caelian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal. 

The outpost on the right bank, at the summit of the 
Janiculum, may have existed as early as the city of the 
Septimontium. It was connected with the city by the Pons 
Sublicius, the antiquity of which is shown by the fact that 
it was constructed entirely of wood, without the use of metal 
nails, and that the use of metal was forbidden in subsequent 
repairs down to historic times. It was, however, ‘the 
‘“‘Servian ’’. city which first came down to the Tiber and 
began to make full use of it as a water-way. The establish- 
ment of the Forum Boarium and the erection of temples and 
other buildings in it pre-suppose the existence of the Cloaca 
Maxima and the Cloaca of the valley of the Circus 
Maximus. 

The lines of the streets were, in the main, dictated (1) by 
the natural features of the site, with its seven hills and 
their intermediate valleys, and (2) by the position of the 
gates in the Servian wall, from which issued the roads upon 
which the supremacy of Rome depended. When the city 
later on outgrew its boundaries and issued beyond the 
Servian walls, the main lines of streets were already laid 
down by these military roads. A new epoch was opened by 
the censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus (312 B.c.), the con- 
structor of the first military high road and of the first 
aqueduct. The early years of the second century B.c. were 
remarkable for a further increase of building activity. The 
city as a whole seems to have grown up quite unsystemati- 
cally ; it had narrow and ill-built streets, and the central 
portion, between the hills and the river, was cramped and 
overcrowded, though it had already overflowed into the 
Campus Martius. 

Julius Cesar was the first to grapple with the problem, 
He realised the necessity of improving the communications 
between the Forum Romanum and the northern portion of 
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the city, and the changes which he made in the Forum and 
the building of the new Forum Julium were directed to this 
end. These changes were difficult and costly. In a letter 
written in the summer of 54 B.c., Cicero says :—‘‘ Cesar’s 
friends (I refer to myself and Oppius) have felt no hesitation 
in spending 600,000/. in extending the Forum. The owners 
of the property would not consider any smaller proposition. 
We are hoping besides to accomplish another large under- 
taking. We are building in the Campus Martius a covered 
voting hall, which will be about a mile in circumference.’’ 
Pompey, at the same time, erected the first important group 
of public buildings in the Campus Martius—his theatre and 
the porticoes connected with it. 

Augustus continued on the same lines, completing the 
plans which Cesar had begun, erecting a temple in his 
honour at the south-east end of the Forum, and himself 
adding another Forum on the north-east of that of Cesar. 
To him are due many regulatory measures—the division of 
the city into fourteen regions, in which the ‘‘ Servian ”’ wall 
(now definitely abandoned as a boundary) and the high 
roads issuing from its gates were in the main used as a 
basis, eight being predominantly intra-mural and five extra- 
mural, while the fourteenth lay on the right bank of the 
Tiber and included the island. In this connection he estab- 
lished the vigiles, who served as police and fire brigade, and 
were divided into seven cohorts—t.e., one cohort to every two 
regions. The regions themselves were divided into vici, or 
quarters, He also carried out a second delimitation of the 
river banks. Whether it is from his reign that the actual 
embankment of the Tiber dates we have no means of know- 
ing. Certainly the ancient system, as seen at the Pons 
Aelius (Ponte 8. Angelo), has some advantages over the 
modern; the walls were arranged in steps, which gave three 
different widths to the river at different periods of the year, 
the flood arches coming into use as required. This secured 
a faster flow in dry weather, and prevented the silting up 
which now so often occurs, and considerably increased the 
water supply of Rome. The first! public baths, the thermae 
of Agrippa, were constructed in his time. 

The next great epoch of change in Rome is the latter part 
of the reign of Nero. The degree of his responsibility for the 
fire of a.p. 64 will never be known. He certainly took advan- 
tage of it to appropriate the district between the Palatine 
and Esquiline for his Golden House (the site of which was 
ostentatiously devoted to public buildings by his successors), 
destroying even the temple of Claudius, which Agrippina 
had erected on a large platform on the north extremity of 
the Caelian, in order to construct a great fountain there; 
the temple was, however, restored by Vespasian. But Nero 
also compelled private proprietors to reconstruct their houses 
in a more substantial way, and to allow greater width for 
the streets. He himself constructed public therme in the 
Campus Martius. 

Vespasian, the founder of a new dynasty, rebuilt much 
ef what had suffered destruction during the tumults which 
preceded his accession, and, above all, the Capitol; he also 
added a new Forum, with a temple of Peace in the centre ; 
he erected the Colosseum on the site of a great lake in the 
gardens of the Golden House; and, as cengor, carried out 
a new survey of the city. The results of this were p2obably 
recorded in an earlier form of the marble plan of Rome, 
which, in its present shape, dates from the time of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. On the back of some of the slabs on 
which this plan is cut, portions of a plan, roughly sketched 
in red, with the buildings partly in elevation, have been 
found, and this may be attributed to Vespasian. 

The short reign of Titus was marked by the completion 
of the Colosseum and of the thermae which bear his name, 
and by another great fire, which did considerable damage in 
the Campus Martius. To the Flavian emperors, but in the 
main to Domitian, is due the central part of the imperial 
residence on the Palatine, which had been destroyed by the 
fire of 64 a.p. Domitian also began the erection of a new 
Forum, completed by his successor Nerva, the Forum 
Transitorium, which secured better communication between 
the Forum Romanum and the eastern portions of the city. 

Trajan’s most important achievement in Rome was the 
construction of his immense Forum, which finally solved the 
problem of easy communication between the centre of Rome 
and the Campus Martius. 

The reign of Hadrian marks another period of activity in 
building (a very large proportion of the brick-stamps known 
to us belong to this period), and to him are due three of the 
most remarkable edifices of Rome—the double temple of 
Venus and Rome (which occupied the whole summit of the 
Velia), the Pantheon in its present form, and the great 


Mausoleum, which he built for himself, with the bridge lead- 


ing toit. The Antonine emperors confined themselves to the 
construction of a group of buildings in the Campus Martius 
(of which the column of Marcus Aurelius was the most 
prominent feature), and to the erection of the temple of 
Faustina; but the fire of Commodus in 191 a.p., by which 
the Forum was especially affected, gave Septimius Severus 
an opportunity of displaying considerable magnificence in 
restoration. The marble plan of Rome, on the scale of 1 to ~ 
250, which had very possibly been damaged by the fire, was 

recut, no doubt after a new survey, and it is the fragments 

of this which have come down to us. It was affixed to the 

north-east wall of a building which commonly bears the name 

of Templum Sacrae Urbis, but which was probably a library 

connected with the Forum Pacis. He also erected a huge 

palace on the Palatine, with an ornamental facade, the 

Septizonium, intended to strike the eye of the traveller from 

the South. Still more remarkable were Caracalla’s huge 

thermae by the Via Appia, massive remains of which still 

exist. The troublous times between 235 and 284 allowed of 

little building activity, except for the hasty construction of 

the enceinte of Aurelian and Probus (270-282). These walls 

seem in the main to have followed the boundary of the 
regions (and the octroi line), though they took great advan- — 
tage of existing buildings, which were indeed made use of to 
about one-third of the total length of the enceinte. On the 

right bank the defences merely consisted of two walls ascend- 
ing from the Tiber to the summit of the Janiculum. The 
walls are of brickwork, with an internal gallery and towers 
at frequent intervals. They have, of course, dictated in 
large measure the subsequent topography of the city. In 
283 occurred the great fire of Carinus, which affected the 
Forum especially, and gave Diocletian an opportunity for 
executing extensive restorations, notably that of the Curia. 

But his most important building was the colossal thermae, 

larger even than those of Caracalla, though far less impres- 

sive, their remains having been largely destroyed in modern 

times. His successor, Maxentius, continued the embellish- 

ment of the Forum, beginning in 306 the immense basilica, 

which was completed by Constantine, and generally bears 
the latter’s name. The round heroén of his son Romulus is” 
remarkable for the skilful use of an awkward site. 

With Maxentius’s successor, Constantine, begins the 
period of the official recognition of Christianity; and Con- 
stantine himself erected the earliest and most important of 
the Christian basilicas, some of them on the sites of the 
tombs of the most celebrated of the martyrs who had died for 
the faith. This point is one of importance for the medieval 
topography of Rome, inasmuch as the roads leading to these 
churches (which, if erected on the site of a tomb,_ were 
situated upon a high road, according to the Roman custom, 
as is the case with the tomb of St. Paul on the road to Ostia), 
remained open throughout the Middle Ages. The rest of the 
upper portions of the city of Rome were deserted after the 
Barbarian invasions and the destruction of the aqueducts on 
which they depended for their water supply, and medisyal 
Rome occupied only the lower portions of the ancient city, 
the hills being dotted with isolated churches and convents, — 
but otherwise given up to cultivation. Though the Tiber 
was still the receptacle of the drainage of the city, its water’ 
was freely drunk, for even the Aqua Virgo was not restored 
until the sixteenth century. 


The Development of Town Planning During the Renaissance 
(XVI. to XVII. Century). 

Dr. A. E. Brinckmann, of Aix-la-Chapelle, read in 
German a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Town Planning Ideal since the Renaissance,’’ an abstract of 
the translation of which we are permitted to publish :— 

The early medieval city was economically and socially 
a necessity of the urban population, but it had not yet 
come to be considered in the light of an architectural creation — 
to be treated as a whole. The attention is centred upon the 
buildings, considered singly, round the square—i.e., the 
cathedral, the public hall, and the castles of the nobility— 
but not at all upon the idea of unity. Hence the town as 
a whole appears merely as an agglomeration of separate 
buildings and separate small castles. The streets and the 
squares are merely areas left unbuilt. é 

It is but gradually that the streets and square acquired 
a life of their own and that the ground plan became definite. 
It was little by little that the Piazza della Signoria im 
Florence was extended and assumed greater regularity, after, 
about 1300, the Town Hall had been built. The square was 
never completed architecturally, although Michel Angelo 
himself, at the request of Cosimo I., who asked him to- 
submit schemes for its completion, advised that the style of 
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the Loggia del Orcagna should be extended round the whole 
square. This would have been entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the Renaissance, because the aim of the Renaissance 
was unity in space and consequently unity in the areas 
within which the various buildings were to be erected. The 
Renaissance demanded a single external calmness in the 
form as against the restless aspect and anarchy of the 
mediweval towns. To develop town planning as an artistic 
unity, as had been the case before in the Perikles style of 
town construction, was the object of the Renaissance. 

The conception of the Late Renaissance and of the 
“ Barock ’’ idea is different. Rome is the birthplace of the 
new town planning. The object is to increase as much as 
possible the architectural effect, and to turn to advantage 
her special position. The Palazzo Farnese in Rome shows 
fully the position of this beautiful palace—namely, the 
width, the street leading perpendicularly to the portico, and 
a well-proportioned square in front. The eye can command 
both sides of the palace architecturally completed. We see 
not only a horizontal picture, but also the palace as a 
massive form. The front portion of the church of Santa 
Maria della Pace, in Rome, extends far into its front 
square, which it dominates and enlivens. The greatest pro- 
duction was the construction of the Peter Square by Bernini 
in 1656 to 1657. 

From the attention of single buildings in the town taken 
as a whole we come to the transformation of the whole town 
itself. Closer connections of the parts with one another are 
sought, and the town is being transformed into an organism 
alive in itself. In the course of a scheme for the recon- 
struction of the Vatican Quarter under Nicholas V. (1447 
to 1455), who wanted to build three parallel streets to lead 
to the square of San Pietro, the Baroque principle concen- 
trates the whole force upon one point, upon which he brings 
the streets together from various directions. The three 
streets leading to the Piazza del Popolo, which already 
partly existed in old Rome, are, in their present rectilinear 
condition, merely corrections of the Baroque style. The 
point de vue is the Obelisk in the square. The object appears 
to be to construct the streets in such manner that they should 
lead in both directions to some important building. 

The influence of Rome was immense. Without the 
influence of that city modern town planning would be incon- 
ceivable. Such perspectives as are found in Rome have been 
models, more or less powerful, for other cities. 

The deyelopment of the conceptions of town planning, 
whose native place was Rome, was taken up by France, and 
first of all by Paris, under a monarchy which looked upon 
town architecture as the highest expression of its power. If 
the architectural efforts of Rome were like a_ violent 
explosion of energy, France, on the other hand, smoothed 
down the strong contrasts and improved the harmony. 

The typical town square originated about 1700 in the 
Place des Victoires and in the Place Vendéme (formerly 
Place Louis le Grand) in Paris. It is a kind of union of 
the central open space of the Renaissance, which became 
emphasised by the erection of a monument in the middle, 
and of the Roman ‘“‘ Baroque’’ front square taking as its 
point de vue the facade of the Capucine Monastery. The 
facades in the square are uniform and not high relatively 
to the area of the space. We find a splendid example of pro- 
portions in the sizes of the buildings and in the conception 
of French architects of rhythm in matters of space in the 
Place Royale at Nancy, which of all the French ‘‘ places ”’ or 
Squares is the one best example preserved. The movement 
in favour of rectangular spaces is indicated by the 
prominence of the contours of the buildings round the square 
from the triumphal arch towards the Town Hall, which 
becomes the predominant edifice, whilst it rises at the same 
time towards the Carriére, and the way leading to it becomes 
more monumental. The view through this gate towards the 
Square lacks the powerful movement of Rome, and the 
Square itself is not only an imposing frontal square for the 
Hétel-de-Ville, but also a space for festive gatherings. The 
central closed square of the Renaissance is now becoming 
more animated after having passed through those periods. 

The French town architecture, compared to the Roman, 
conveys the same idea of repose as the isolated square, and, 
furthermore, it is most economical. The significance of the 
French garden idea in town planning was immense, and the 
architects of the time often refer to it as an example worthy 
of emulation. 
ae case of whole towns which were being built now, 

ochefort, Neubreisach, Saarlius, it should be remem- 

pay that they were fortified towns. The centre consists of 
place d Armes, regular streets easy to survey, run, when 
Possible, radially from the place to the enceinte. That so 


simple a structure can be executed artistically is exemplified 
by the extension of the town of Nancy. 

In Germany we can observe in Freudenstadt, in the Black 
Forest, which was built in 1599 by a German architect with 
an Italian training, a structure which is exactly the same 
as the Italian Renaissance construction. The rectangular 
central square is surrounded by arcades ; in one corner stands 
the Town Hall, with two wings at right angles to each other, 
and at the other the church, similarly designed. Four main 
streets extend perpendicularly from the lateral centres of the 
market, and other streets run parallel with the sides of the 
market place. The early productions of this period, like 
Mannheim, Hanan, which were mainly built for the French 
refugees, follow the regular plan only, without bearing the 
impress of the lofty conception of the French architects. 
Nevertheless, sometimes we find artistic productions of this 
type when they received the patronage of the ruling princes. 
In this respect we must mention Erlangen. Here we find 
great beauty obtained by the simplest means. I should like 
to draw your particular attention to the clever combination 
of two town quarters of different epochs by the church of the 
old town and then to the boundaries and consolidation of 
the streets produced by what is called courts, which impart 
to the direction of the street a peculiar rhythm. ‘The streets 
are particularly inclined to take as their point de vue the 
old church-steeples or else the projecting risalit of some 
important edifice. 

Next to the more common rectangular plans we find also 
instances of whole towns centrally agglomerated, as, for 
example, Neustrelitz, in Mecklenburg, and Karlsruhe, 

The great designs were frequently originated by French- 
men, or at any rate architects with a French training, as 
in the case of the scheme for building the Berlin Gendarmen- 
markt by Bourdet in 1774. A much simpler scheme was 
carried out later on by building separate houses round the 
square, but the effect was centred on the expensive edifices 
of the German and French Cathedral and of the Schinkel 
Theatre. 

By carefully levelling the surrounding buildings one of 
the most costly square effects was obtained at the Opera 
House in Berlin. It consists of two squares which merge 
upon each other, as it were, and complete the end of the 
Linden Allee and the approaches to the Arsenal and to the 
Castle. Unfortunately, they are no longer now in their 
original condition. The effect of these constructions is 
further enhanced by the colouring of the air and the light, 
which is not merely accidental, but the designed effect desired 
by the contemporary architects. 

What is sought after in streets is sober uniformity and 
correctness, width and rectilinearity, and, when possible, 
harmony between the houses. The Theaterstrasse in Wurz- 
burg, with houses by J. B. Neumann, the great architect of 
the Barock school, supphes a beautiful example. 

After 1800 everything crystallised into a design. 
form remained, but the life-giving spirit, with its own 
energies, was gone. This is the impression produced by the 
uniformly built houses in Maximilianplatz, Munich, which 
formerly, however, had arcades open below, almost deserted. 
Then the sense of relativeness vanishes always more and 
more. The design of the square of the Munich University 
at the end of the Ludwigstrasse is not wanting in elegance, 
but the buildings all round it do not respond to its con- 
ception as to space, and are broken up in separate blocks. 


The 


Discussion. 

Professor Ruernatp Bromrietp, A.R.A., initiated from 
the chair the brief discussion which followed the reading 
of the papers. He said that what struck him most about 
Professor Gardner’s paper was the extraordinary modernity 
of many of the plans shown, as, for instance, in the dimen- 
sions of the market-place at Meander. One of the most 
important questions was the right way in which to bring 
streets into the cities. He took exception to the remark 
that the Greek cities of the Hellenistic Period resembled 
the cities of France before the time of Napoleon. Professor 
Haverfield had said that the introduction of the straight 
line in the layout of the square marked the great difference 
between civilised man and the barbaric. Dr. Ashby had, 
however, said that the meandering line was preferable. He 
hoped that Dr. Ashby would put some of his students to 
study the subject of vistas in Rome; it was a very great one 
and deserved to be gone into. It was unfortunate that 
Dr. Brinckmann was not able to trace out the progress of 
town planning in France. 

Professor Rupotro Lancranr regretted that no allusion 
had been made to the wonderful skill with which the pre- 
historic cities had been planned. His own recent investiga- 
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tions, especially those in Northern Italy, had raised pre- 
historic man considerably in his estimation. No modern 
town can equal the perfect exactness with which they 
measured out their areas foot by foot. Their towns were 
divided into squares much more exactly than in any city 
since. The town of Ostia, which they were now excavating, 
would prove a lesson in town planning. What has been 
uncovered up to the present day shows us a city which 
grew little by little without any fixed plan, and which 
followed the deposits of the Tiber. But between a.p. 123 and 
A.D. 130 the whole city was rebuilt by one man, who was 
absolutely devoted to the principle of right angles. The main 
street when completely discovered consisted of a straight line 
1,500 yards long with a succession of porticoes on either side. 

Mr. Joun MitcnHett (Auckland, New Zealand) advocated 
that in dealing with town planning attention should be paid 
to the question of site choosing. It was one with which they 
often came into contact in New Zealand. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice NEvIt_eE presided on Tuesday after- 
noon at the sitting in the Great Gallery, and apologised for 
the absence of Professor Geddes, who was to have read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Civic Survey.”’ 


The Development and Extension of Cities. 

M. Aveustin Rey, 8.A.D.G., gave an address on the de- 
velopment and extension of cities which was profusely illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The lecturer gave many illus- 
trations of the crowded and squalid streets of the great cities 
of the world, and a number of diagrams showing the 
mortality, and especially the infant mortality, which ruled 
in such areas. He laid great emphasis on the necessity of a 
plentiful supply of air and sun into buildings, and exhibited 
plans for blocks of houses by which the maximum of light and 
air could be obtained and the forces of nature thus enlisted 
to combat disease. He also showed by plans how it was 
possible for an improved state of things tobe brought about 
at little cost. 

(Continued on page 251.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Brirast.—Sir Aston Webb’s report on the competition 
for proposed enlargement of the Queen’s University, Belfast, is 
as follows :— 

GENTLEMEN,—I have very carefully examined the fifty- 
seven designs sent in in competition for this work. The 
majority of the competitors follow very closely the suggestions 
made to them, as representing the views of the Senate, for 
the placing of the blocks ; but one competitor, the author of 
the design marked No. 12, has very largely availed himself of 
the provision in Clause 3 of the conditions, that competitors 
were “‘ free to suggest any other sites they may consider prefer- 
able,’’ and he places one of the new blocks for physics, zoology, 
&c., on the south side of the existing quad, and the other block 
on the west side, internally, thus completing the quad and 
concentrating the buildings. 

This arrangement, he points out, permits the library to 
be extended on the west side, thus leaving the entrance from 
University Square uninterfered with; and he further sug- 
gests a site for the hall, as a pendant to the library on the 
other side of the main buildings. 

The whole scheme is, in my opinion, a very masterly one, 
and the best submitted in the competition. 

The author suggests housing portions of the physics and 
other departments in the existing buildings. This may or 
may not be desirable, but, as he also provides the two blocks 
asked for, this can be decided later in conference with those 
concerned. The president’s house would remain, with certain 
alterations, and his outlook for the present would be un- 
disturbed. 

_ I further consider that the second best design submitted 
is that numbered 32, and the third that numbered 48. 

I have had the advantage on the question of cost of the 
advice of Messrs. W. H. Stevens & Sons, surveyors, who 
have made an independent estimate of the probable cost of 
these three designs, and who are of opinion that (exclusive 
of any special foundations) either of them could be executed 


within the 10 per cent. margin of the sum mentioned in the 
conditions of 52,0001. 
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I therefore advise that, subject to the conditions laid — 
down in the clauses 12 and 15 in the conditions and instruc- 
tions to competing architects, the author of fhe design — 
marked No. 12 be appointed architect to the new buildings, - 
that the author of design marked No. 32 be paid a premium 
of 150/., and that the author of design No. 48 be paid a 
premium of 100/.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Aston WEss. 


The Members of the Senate of Queen’s University, Belfast. 

19 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, 8.W.: 

October 1, 1910. | 

The authors of the premiated designs are :— : 

First Premiated Design.—W. H. Lynn, Donegall Square 
North, Belfast. 

Second Premiated Design.—Henry Tanner, F.R.1.B.A.,_ 
and F. Dare Clapham, F.R.1.B.A., 12 Regent Street, London, — 

Third Premiated Design.—A. Marshall -Mackenzie & 
Son, 13 Waterloo Place, London. i 

In accordance with section 27 of the conditions and in- 
structions to competing architects all designs will be publicly — 
exhibited in the Examination Hall of the University for seyen — 
days, beginning on Tuesday, October 11. $ 


DernsicH.—The result of the competition for new public 
hall at Denbigh is as follows:—First premium, Messrs. 
Porter & Elcock, architects, Colwyn Bay ; second premium, ~ 
Mr. A. Farndale, architect, Kilton Lodge, Brotton §.0., 
Yorks ; third premium, Messrs. Macintosh & Newman, archi- 
tects, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, London. 


Foikestone.—The result of the competition for the new 
Harvey Grammar School is announced as follows :—(1) Mr. 
EK. Finn, Canterbury; (2) Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, Maiden- 
head ; (3) Messrs. Halliday & Paterson, Manchester. The 
assessor was Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, architect to the Kent 
education committee. Sixty designs were sent in, and the 
drawings are on exhibition in the Town Hall, Folkestone, 
on Friday and Saturday, the 14th and 15th inst. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ; 


A MISSION CHURCH AND HALL IN SURREY. 


TE believe that of this group of buildings, designed 

by Mr. H. P. Burge Downine, F.R.1.B.A., the 

hall only has at present been erected. Fuller particulars 

we are unable to give, as our request for same has not 

been answered, presumably by reason of the absence of 
Mr. Burxe Downina. 


ORIENT LINE SS. ‘“‘OTWAY.’—MUSIC ROOM—FIRST-CLASS SMOKE 
ROOM—THE LOUNGE—FIRST-CLASS SALOON. . 

HE s.s. Otway is one of the six new steamers 
recently built by the Orient Steamship Company for 
their Australian trade, and is the work of the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company, Glasgow. This firm also executed 
all the interior fittings to the designs of the architect, Mr 
A. N. Prentice. The music-room is panelled in Italian 
walnut left natural colour and slightly waxed, relieved 
with enrichments in pear wood. A pleasant feature im 
the room is the curved recess lined with bookcases. The 
plain plaster ceiling also has a good effect. The lounge 
adjoins the music-room and is executed in walnut to match. 
The quartering of the veneer on the panels gives a rich 
decorative appearance to this room, which is also beauti- 
fully furnished after the manner of an hotel lounge. An 
electric lift descends from the lounge to dining-saloon two 
decks below. An attempt has been made in this large 
saloon to impart a certain amount of Spanish feeling. 
Lustre tiles have been introduced between the ceiling- 
beams, and to complete the colour scheme Mr. ANNING 
BELL was entrusted with the large decorative panel at the 
end of the saloon over the sideboard. The panelling of 
the smoking-room was carried out in Austrian oak and 
the floor is of polished teak. The seats, covered in green 
morocco, are arranged round the saloon for the con- 
venience of smokers and card-players. Outside the 
smoking-room, facing aft, a shelter-lounge has been 
arranged for use of passengers in fine weather. 


} 


IOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


| HE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
_ tects and banquet of the Town Planning Conference was 
iid on Wednesday evening last in the Hotel Cecil, Mr. 
vonard Stokes, president, in the chair. 
_ Among the guests—who numbered 300—were: The Right 
on. John Burns, M.P. (hon. president of the Town Plan- 
ing Conference), Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, Sir Alma 
idema, O.M., R.A., Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A.;* Lady’ 
febb, Mrs. Leonard Stokes, the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
Donnell, K.C.B., Mr. Daniel H. Burnham (chairman of 
»» American Commission of Fine Arts), Sir J. Linton, 
‘R.I., Sir William Emerson, Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
ic. T. E, Colleutt, Sir Robert Morant, Mr. Henry T. Butlin, 
‘¢ Edward Busk, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Sir George 
(bb, Sir R. Paget, Bart., Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., the 
ird Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. W. H. Lever, Herr Dr. 
sitben, Mr. T. Brock, R.A., Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. 
ishe Vigers, Mr. Andrew C. Gow, R.A., Mons. E. Henard, 
I H. A. Abbey, R.A., Mr. F. Higgs, Mr. George Clausen, 
‘A., Mr. G. Painter, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. 
lireus Stone, R.A., Mr. E. Crofts, R.A., Professor Dr. Rub. 
ferstadt, Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
|, Leonard Horner, Mr. Francis S. Baker (President of the 
-yal Architectural Institute of Canada), Mrs. Baker, Mr. 
smey Colvin, Alderman W. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs, 
‘ymond Unwin, Professor A. Beresford Pite, “Mra Je B. 
inn, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mons. Louis Bonnier, Sir Alex- 
ler and Lady Stenning, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. H. C. 
inro, Professor 8. H. Capper, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 
\, F. A. Eaton, Mr. J. B. Wilson, Mr. C. L. Wilson, Mr. 
€. Charlewood, Mr. Percy S8. Worthington, Mr. T. H. 
‘ming, Mr. G. G. Bond, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur ‘Keen, Mr. 
/ H. May, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. James Gibson, Mr. J. A. 
ich, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. E. L. 
iyens, Lady Emily Lutyens, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. and 
is. Lanchester, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, Mr. A. Clyne, Mr. 
ix Clarke (Mayor of Holborn), Mr. H. H. Statham, Miss 
‘tham, Mr. W. Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. E. Guy 
lwber, Mrs. Dawber, Mr. F. R. Farrow, Mr. Herbert 
jstord, Mr. H. Nield, M:P., Mr. G. E. Nield, Mr. 
suister Fletcher, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, Mr. Ebenezer 
ward, Mons.’ A. Louvet, Mons. H. Lenoble, Mons. J. 
ard, Cay. Ing. Rodolfo R. Bonfijlietti. 
The President submitted the loyal toasts which were 
isically honoured. 
The third toast, ‘‘ The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
2s and the Town Planning Conference,’ was proposed by 
t Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. He said he had only 
i fault to find with architects, they had too long been on an 
lated position, and it was time, he thought, that they got 
‘n off their pedestals and mixed with the people, who were 
nany respects their paymasters. As cities grew and the 
(ulation urbanised it stood to reason money would be needed 
/umprovement schemes if London and all other towns were 
je beautiful. The people thus became paymasters, and the 
ical officer, surveyor, engineer, and architect would be 
ied upon to meet the requirements of those great com- 
utes. He congratulated the architects on having begun 
hese but they must now continue the good work by all 
sonable means in their power. Artists and architects 
ived too much reticence so far as the public were concerned ; 
' must put off that false modesty, and, tomake the influence 
ir work spread as it should, come to the aid of the City 
“tman and the ratepayer. The architectural profession 
a given of its best to rectify blunders, civic and otherwise. 
‘ne could look at London to-day and, comparing it with 
‘London of his own apprenticeship days, fail to admit 
' 4m enormous improvement was coming over the architec- 
‘. The Royal Institute and other kindred bodies were to 
lege extent responsible for that great change and improve- 
«t, but they must also respect the claim of the great army 
‘en engaged in the building trade. The apprenticeship 
“m was declining, and it became increasingly necessary 
« architects in carrying out their great schemes should see 
« there was no falling-off in the quality of the work, but 
{it should be equal to the best tradition. Some people 
ld why trouble should be taken to make London beautiful 
\ attractive, How many people realised that London was 
“§ with Vienna, Paris, and Rome in schemes of improve- 
et 2 _ Beauty, he believed, was not only attractive, it was 
‘omical and profitable. Other men might say Mr. Burns’ 
j was a long process. Fifty or even a hundred years was 
letee m the history of a country, and it had taken 
'S 150 years to reverse the hideous obscurity which Voltaire 
there. On leaving the Guildhall last Monday the 
iw Said he could not help feeling how even great archi- 
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tectural minds were not always right. Sir Christopher Wren, 
when he drew up his great plan for the improvement of 
London proposed that all churchyards, gardens, and unneces- 
Sary vacuities were to be placed outside the town, and yet they 
found him later arranging that all buildings should have 
opposite and in front of them a strip of vacant land that 
should be equal in extent to the length of the facade. Archi- 
tects should take to heart from the interest that was evidenced 
in the Conference that they were influencing people in many 
ways. He had comparatively little to add upon the Con- 
ference, but it would be ungracious on his part if he omitted 
to say that Mr. Stokes deserved their grateful thanks for his 
work in connection with the Conference and the Exhibition at 
Burlington House. Mr. Simpson, he declared, deserved the 
praise of all London for gathering around him such an earnest 
band of workers who had made the Conference one of the most 
brilliant functions he (the speaker) had witnessed in the 
course of his public life. : 

The President, in his response to the toast, said he would 
like to repeat what he had said at the Guildhall that it was 
Mr. Burns who had made the Conference possible and made 
it a success. Their thanks were due to all the members of the 
Conference, but in the first place to Mr. Simpson for the 
enormous amount of trouble he had taken in the matter. To 
Mr. Unwin, on whose shoulders fell almost the entire burden 
of arranging the exhibition at Burlington House, and lastly 
their thanks were due to the Royal Academy for lending their 
galleries. 

Lord Redesdale proposed ‘‘ Art, Literature, and Science.’’ 
Sir L. Alma Tadema, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and Professor Dr. 
Rud Eberstadt responded to the toast. 

‘‘ The Guests ’’ was proposed by Sir Aston Webb. Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, Mons. Louis Bonnier, and Mr. Leslie 
Vigers made brief replies. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


{ee opening meeting of the Association for the session 
1910-11 was held on Monday evening last in the pre- 
mises at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Edwin Gunn, Hon. Secretary, read the names of 
eighty-one candidates nominated for membership. 


Prize List. 


The President then distributed the prizes and medals 
gained during the last session by the following students :— 
Mr. V. O. Regs, A.A. travelling studentship, value 251., and 
silver medal; A.A. silver medal and prize, value 10l..; 
Andrew Oliver prize, value 51. 5s. ; advanced class of design 
prize, value 51. 5s., and bronze medal. Mr. E. FRANK Frrry, 
Saxon Snell scholarship, value 501. Mr. B. F, Marrunws, 
Banister-Fletcher bursary, value 25 guineas, and_ silver 
medal. Mr. P. D. Hepworru, Architectural Union Co.’s 
prize, value 20/.; evening school, fourth year, travelling 
studentship, value 15]. Mr. A. B. K. Coox, A.A. essay 
prize, value 10]. 10s., and silver medal. Mr. T. H. Cuatx- 
LEY, elementary class of design prize, value 31. 3s., and bronze 
medal. Mr. G. Dryspaue, Herbert Batsford prize, value 
dl. 5s. (for best measured drawing published in the A.A. 
sketch-book during the year). Mr. H. T. Barnarp, photo- 
graphic competition prize, value 3l. 3s. Mr. G. FILpEs, 
history book prize, first year day school; construction book 
prize, day school. Mr. N. S. Rosrnson, geometry book prize, 
first year day school. Mr. M. Day, physics book prize, first 
year day school. Mr. C. M. Coorrr, freehand drawing-book 
prize, first year day school, and studio prize, first year day 
school. Mr. D. J. Gorpon (bracketed with Mr. C. M. 
CoorgR), studio prize, first year day school. Mr. T. F. Forp 
and Mr. R. C. Stevenson, bracketed equal for day school 
second year travelling studentship, value 151. Mr. R. ©, 
STEVENSON, Renaissance architecture book prize. _ Mr.-A.-H. 
MAXWELL, master’s prize, second year day school. Mr. E. 
Kernnepy Situ, first year evening school prize, value 21. 2s., 
elementary construction lectures book prize, preparatory 
physics lectures book prize. Mr. J. B. M. Watcu, master’s 
book prize for hardest worker, first year evening school. 
Mr. G. W. Srvarr, second year evening school scholarship, 
free pass to third year, value 151. 15s. Mr. E. L. F. Davey, 
second year evening school book prize, value 2]. 2s. Mr. 
H. V. C. Curris, third year evening school scholarship, 
free pass to fourth year, value 151. 15s. Mr. F. A. CrovucH, 
third year evening school book prize, value 21. 2s. Mr. 
C. W. Rogers, third year evening schoolmaster’s book 
rize for hardest worker. Mr. H. A. Gop, fourth year even- 
ing school book prize, value 2l. 2s. Mr. W. J. DuRNForD, 
fourth year evening school, master’s book prize for hardest 
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worker, and architectural features lectures book prize. Mr. 
K. L. Apperzty, intermediate physics lectures book prize and 
Grecian and Roman architecture lectures book prize. Mr. 
F. C. Anson, European medieval architecture lectures book 
Mr. A. L. N. Russett, English architecture lectures 


prize. 

ote prize. Mr. S. J. Epwarpbs, advanced physics lectures 
book prize. Mr. H. V. Goprrey, materials lectures book 
prize. Mr. G. A. FORTESCUE and Mr. G. L. D. Hatt, 


drainage and water supply lectures book prizes, and book 
prizes given by the lecturer, Mr. R. Stephen Ayling. Mr. 
H. A. Tuomerson, ventilation, lighting, and heating lec- 
tures book prize; book prize given by Mr. R. Stephen 
Ayling; advanced construction lectures book prize; pro- 
fessional practice lectures book prize. Mr. R. A. WALTER, 
water-colour class prize, presented by the instructor, Mr. 
P. L. Forbes. 

' The following students have been recommended by the 
visitors, Messrs. J. J. Burnet and Ernest Newton, for the 
Board of Architectural Education certificate, which entitle 
them to exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Ex- 
amination :—P. J. Adams, P. M. Andrews, P. D. Hepworth, 
and H. E. Moss. 

Students awarded the Association two years’ course certi- 
fidate 8. OC) Anson HY Le Apperly, To FS Ford. J. 0. 
Howe, J. E. M. Macgregor, J. E. D. Manlove, A. E. Max- 
well, A. B. L. Roberts, M. Robertson, C. Rowntree, R. (G. 
Stevenson, L. Shuffrey, F. P. Spooner, B. H. B. Symons- 
Jeune, T. F. H. White, H. M. Whitehead, and L. M. Yetts. 

The President delivered his address. 


The President’s Address. 


It is scarcely necessary for me to preface my address by 
saying how deeply sensible I am of the honour of being asked 
to preside over the work of this Association—an Association 
doing such valuable work on behalf of the art that we all 
seek to serve. The position of President has been held by 
men of such distinction that it is a great privilege to be 
placed in the same line with them, and I confess to a good 
deal of diffidence and hesitation. I am only a comparatively 
recently elected member, not even claiming as a recommenda- 
tion that intimate knowledge of the Association’s affairs 
coming to one who has been through its courses as a student ; 
but I yield to no one in my belief in the value and influence 
of its work in the past and present or in the possibilities that 
are before it in the future ; and, as far as my time and ability 
extend, I am prepared to do all that I can to serve the best 
interests of its members. 

I congratulate the Association on having men on its 
Council possessing qualifications of a very high order. The 
architects of some of the most important building under- 
takings now being carried out are members of it; but while 
we give the new members a cordial welcome, we regret losing 
the benefit of the experience of old members of the Council, 
such as Mr. Walter Cave, who was president for two sessions ; 
Mr. Maurice Webb, a very capable hon. secretary; Mr. 
Baxter Greig, who was an able editor of our JourNnaL; Mr. 
R. Frank Atkinson; Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect of Liver- 
pool Cathedral; and Mr. Henry T. Hare, who was a past- 
president, and whose services as hon. treasurer for four years 
we valued very highly. 

We are glad to have Mr. Curtis Green back with us, and 
we are glad also to welcome Mr. Cecil Brewer as a new 
member of the Council, and I congratulate him on his success 
in connection with the great museum to be built at Cardiff. 
Mr. Tapper, whose knowledge and experience of ecclesiastical 
architecture should be of great service to our Association, is 
another very welcome new member of the Council. 

We are sorry to have to record the death of some of our 
members during the past year, but with a membership of 
about 1,600 it is almost inevitable that we should lose some in 
this way each year. Mr. George Sherrin and Mr. Thomas 
W. Cutler had both of them been members for about forty 
years, and their death is a great loss both to this Association 
and to their profession. Mr, W. R. Mallett, again, was a 
member of some forty-three years’ standing. Another loss 
that we regret very much is that of Mr. L. G. Detmar, who 
won our Travelling Studentship in 1902. He was one of the 

younger members, but a man of quite unusual capacity and 
promise. 
_ This Association exists for the benefit of the student, and 
it is to the younger men more particularly that I propose 
to speak this evening. As regards the prize-winners, I com- 
pliment them warmly and sincerely on the character of their 
work. There is nothing meretricious about it; it is sound 
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no good comes of being discouraged. The reward les in the 
doing. The real successes of life come only after a great dea! 
of struggling and a good many failures. I may remind ther 
how Brunelleschi failed to win the great competition for thy 
gates of the Baptistery at Florence, the thing of all other 
that he had set his heart on; but he lived to set the crowning 
glory on the city when he reared the great dome of th 
cathedral, which is to this day one of the wonders of Europe 
The exhibitions held here are a good indication of th 
value of the work that is being done, but all that they ca 
show is a trifle in comparison with the progress that is foun 
when one looks at the matter over a space of a number ¢ 
years. At the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society i 
the early part of this year I was very forcibly struck wit 
the progress made in decorative art since'the early exhibition 
of that Society. It was like the difference between amatey 
work and professional, and a friend whom I met, a memlx 
of the Committee of Selection, told me that he was astonishe 
at the great quantity of good work sent up by men who 
names even he did not know. The fact is simply that 
various schools of art and design have become well organise 
the decorative artist has been taught craftsmanship as we 
as academic design, and a degree of skill formerly quite t 
exception has been developed in the average designer. | 
same thing is true of painting and of executive music ai 
many other arts, and I am quite sure that you students, 
you follow up loyally the opportunities you get here, w 
during the next generation raise the standard of work f 
beyond the highest point reached in the past twenty-fi 
years. Whether or not you will succeed in making your a4 
of architecture a vital, convincing thing, with such foree ai 
movement in it as are shown, for instance, in science, W 
depend on what use you make of your opportunities. 1 
views of science are never crystallised: they deal with fac 
and therefore advance is inevitable whenever sufficient ba 
for it is offered, however distasteful it may be to those whi 
opinions may have to change; but art being a matter of p 
sonal feeling and expression, and free from compulsion, 
therefore conservative. For architectural design to be 
and living it must be so intimately related to construct) 
and to practical requirements as to be inseparable ; and t 
can only become possible if the architect is an intellige 
imaginative artist, able to turn his back if necessary on 
preconceived ideas, but at the same time utterly unable 
do anything that is not instinct with beauty. *- 
It may be, as Professor Lethaby has suggested, that g1 
developments might follow from dealing with the probl 
of the architect from the scientific standpoint, and I can) 
believe that it might be so if the average architectural un 
taking were of a monumental character or of such maj 
tude as the Albert Hall; but one can only feel that the se 
tific basis can hardly apply in general architectural des} 
But Professor Lethaby made use of one notable expres: 
in his recent paper, which was that “‘ true originality 1 
be found by those who, standing on the limits of the spl 
of the known, reach out to some apprehension and un 
standing of what is beyond; it is the next step im ord 
development.’ That is to say, we must have full knowl 
of the art of the past before we can produce original 
ceptions of any value. He himself has given us ample si} 
tration of this in his own work, for it is full of origine 
and charm, but it proceeds from study of such close 
accurate character as very few people are capable of. 
terrible vagaries of the ‘‘ New Art,” if art it cam be ca. 
afford sufficient indication that it is past the power of 
to originate anything beautiful; he can only proceed J 
what is known and from what is around him, with the be 
of Nature as his chief inspiration. : 
John Ruskin did not hesitate to put the whole matt 
the few forcible words, ‘‘ All noble art is the expressia 
man’s delight in the beauty of God’s handiwork.” Per 
he appled this principle to architecture in too marr 
way, not realising sufficiently that the essential bas) 
architectural design is contrivance to meet certain pur 
and constructive requirements, and that a building is u 
first place and of necessity constructional, organic and» 
tarian, a great part of its interest depending on the we 
which these necessities are met; but at the same time 
are abundant cases where he took a more liberal view, 4 
instance, in the ‘‘ Seven Lamps,’’ where he says: “ ne 
of architecture depends on two distinct characters + the 
the impression it receives from human power; the othe: 
image it bears of the natural creation ’’ ; although even 
he was speaking rather of the handling of material m 


and good, and shows good promise for the future; but I beg 
the unsuccessful competitors to remember that, at any rate, 


ment and detail than in structure. I regret exceeding! 
contemptuous tone in which John Ruskin’s views are §} 
of to-day, often by those who have not one-tenth part ¢ 
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it that he had to speak with authority. They have their 
tations, but at any rate they take the highest standard 
riticism that has ever been taken; and I doubt whether 
exception can be taken to them on the positive side. He 
ar gave his admiration to anything unworthy of it, and 
e refused it to much that we now find pleasure in, 1t was 
‘because his hatred of the later phases of the Renaissance 
italy led him into prejudices that were often unreason- 


| think it may be claimed, in spite of Ruskin himself, 
the great qualities of architectural art which he com- 
ad to seven lamps are those which distinguish all noble 
itecture, Classic as well as Gothic. They find some ex- 
sion in the great buildings of all times and places, from 
solemn temples of the Egyptians to the latest Roman 
n0lic cathedral. 
the means and methods of expression have varied in every 
At one time the Churchman and the mason have 
ced side by side in contrivance, arrangement, and con- 
ction; at another the eager artist of the Renaissance 
left the paint-brush or chisel and built great frowning 
s of. rusticated masonry, has. played with light and 
low in sunlit columns and great overhanging eaves or 
ices, or has enjoyed the excitement of daring feats of 
truction ; or, again, the religious earnestness of the Gothic 
valist has striven to win back the secrets of the ancient 
ers and to do something worthy of the faith, ideals and 
itions of an ancient Church. There is no lack even to-day 
leals or of teachers, from those who want us to ‘‘ think 
erially ’’ in matters of design, to those who would make 
eauty grow out of the character of material and the 
city of the craftsman. All have their place—all are 
; and all are wrong: some think we should go. back to 
lute simplicity, and thereby be sure not to offend good 
Others hold that, while renouncing architecture, so 
d, in favour of mere sound building, we must offer our 
ts the gratification that comes from harmonious blend- 
of colours, ingenious arrangements of materials, tool- 
‘s instead of mouldings in stone and wood, and the tex- 
of handiwork instead of the smug perfection of the 
line. Others, again, go to another extreme, and say we 
0 train our students in the art of arranging noble masses 
ulding in dignified piles with all the wealth of elabora- 
that columns and entablatures, dome, vault, and 
mm, stately terrace and wide-reaching colonnades can 
them. Each method is right in its way, and simplicity 
delightful in a Devonshire rectory as the art of the 
sman in a village church, or the grandeur of dignified 
ration in a national building; but the main test of all 
n is fitness, and it is not by designing palaces that one 
learn to build a village school; not by working in a 
erer’s shop that we can gain such skill as Soane dis- 
d In the wonderful interiors he contrived, or that Bodley 
‘im building his great church at Pendlebury. I do not 
tvalue the training in handicraft at all; it is most 
ible; it helps a man to an appreciation of what we may 
‘values? in material and workmanship. It adds to 
leasure and interest in his work, and makes him under- 
' the respect that is due to the workman. But it must 
‘be accessory to his studies in the things that concern 
‘chitect as distinguished from the builder and the crafts- 
| The architecture of cities has to be learnt as archi- 
“al design, and not as craftsmanship ; and there is no 
‘Way of learning it than by the orderly methods of a 
‘tganised school such as ours. 
‘e young men are enjoying advantages not at present 
ed. You are being taught things, as part of your 
ie equipment, that your seniors have often had to learn 
ew difficulty and at very short notice when called 
0 put them into use. JT urge you to make yourselves 
ts of all that can be taught in the schools about the 
‘ial of design: all about windows, piers, columns, 
'Y, parapets, vaults and arches and pediments; about 
ead of sculpture, the uses of ornament and its scale 
te thirtoc ‘Me a built their vaults and arches 
Hi Kind wa ae ad masons theirs, and what the value 
+ a te en done. Learn how spires are placed 
in Mio # Ow each method affects the outline, and 
ieee: : te Ine of a good steeple varies from a bad one, 
. e difference has been achieved. Learn how 
what relation it should bear 


earn why foliage should be 
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disposition of a medizeval cathedral is due to its uses and 
how far to its structure, and how each may need to be 
modified in the present day to meet altered conditions with- 
out violating principles of design or construction. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 248.) 


Some Factors in Town Planning. 


In the absence, through illness, of Sir Wm. Richmond, 
his paper on the above subject was read by Mr. H. D. 
SEARLES-Woop. The author said that the town-planning 
scheme would appear to indicate a general opening out for 
the employment of many and various factors immediately 
connected with the arts of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. But besides these, many branches of what are called 
the minor arts will necessarily in time come under considera- 
tion. Metal work (chiefly wrought iron), wood-carving, 
fencing, stucco work, and, as it seems to him, essentially 
also the laying out of formal gardens, arbor culture as well 
as floral. Indeed, the idea which has prompted the initia- 
tion of this important movement seems to be fraught with 
possibilities endless as regards their practical and esthetic 
value. They all knew that structure grows, or should grow, 
out of the plan. The plan, therefore, is the dominant note 
of each chord in process of development. Symmetry of plan 
may be ad nauseam. Unsymmetric arrangement employed 
with obvious self-consciousness may degenerate into affecta- 
tion and mannerism. Effect is promoted by balance of 
symmetry and unsymmetric treatment. Many geometrical 
forms, other than the circle, oblong, or square, may be used 
with advantage. The oval, ellipse, together with triangles 
of various qualities of proportion, discreetly used and varied 
in their application, will redeem a plan from obvious 
monotony, and produce unexpected effects of light and shade 
upon elevations. Thus a pleasant variety might be attained, 
difficult spaces dealt with, and undue formality avoided. In 
our climate well-lighted colonnades, glass-covered areas—not 
necessarily narrow or restricted—would be most acceptable for 
winter plaisance and summer shade whenever the latter may 
be essential in our fitful and rare summers, In projected 
gardens places should be arranged for fountains, also for 
bandstands. Not far off from the gardens covered spaces 
might be considered indispensable as forming retreats in bad 
weather. Of course, places of public entertainment, gymna- 
siums, schools, and churches will have to be considered. All 
electric-lighting stations should be provided with complete 
smoke-consuming apparatus. 

With a view to render the air as pure and immune from 
smoke as possible, all grates should consume as much of the 
smoke of private fires as possible, and every encouragement 
should be given to the manufacturers of smokeless coal. 
Indeed, it might be a part of the town-planning enterprise 
to devise, especially for the dwelling-houses of the poorer 
classes, central heating stations from which necessary warmth 
might radiate. Also the erection of cooking stations and 
cheap restaurants for the poorer classes, encouragement being 
given to them to club together, a system which would pro- 
mote economy, healthy food, and good fellowship, so much 
needed among our poorer brethren. If they cured the smoke 
evil, gardens on house-tops might be possible even in our 
climate. It is the dirt produced by London smoke which 
makes these impossible at present. He could not but think 
that the architect—who is, or will be, of course, the prime 
director of all town planning—should consult the sculptor 
and painter. Mural painting is pretty nearly certain to 
come into more general use when the smoke of our towns is 
abated. Sculpture, happily, is already inaugurated as in a 
measure an essential whenever a building is to be repre- 
sentative or illustrative of any noble purpose; yet not nearly 
enough is this the case, partly because the sculptor is not 
taken into the confidence of the architect ab initio. Wher- 
ever there is to be sculpture, the sculptor should be in con- 
sultation with the architect from the starting of any plan. 
The same law should apply when coloured decoration is in 
view. The painter should be in consultation with the archi- 
tect from the earliest moment of plan-designing. None but 
accredited architects who had passed proper examinations 
which have fitted them to be designers and constructors, or 
constructors and designers, should be enlisted in the ranks 
of responsible guides for the town-planning scheme. Care 
will also have to be taken in London to provide against the 
interference in matters of art and taste of the Office of Works. 
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To relieve them from that body—if it be possible to do 
se—when the town-planning committees are established and 
strong-going, they should be represented by their own member 
of Parliament, whose duty it should be to instruct “* the 
House’ and the Office of Works in matters which touch 
either on convenience or esthetic laws. The former may be 
superficially understood ; the latter are almost as little com- 
prehended as they are cared for. 

He ventured to hold the opinion that the scheme under 
consideration is a gigantic and splendid one, and as such is 
full of pitfalls which will have to be bridged over or destroyed 
before the plan is erected and becomes a strong, powerful, 
commanding edifice. Its success depends on two things, the 
first being that none but responsible architects, engineers and 
builders shall have anything to do with a final judgment ; 
second, that upon the governing committee the presence of 
some of the leading sculptors and painters of the day should 
be obligatory. If the plan goes on, if it be exempted from 
the middleman as much as possible, if the ruling powers of 
the committee elect as far as possible to employ young men 
who have received diplomas from various—to be specified— 
authorities, it appeared to him that the town-planning 
scheme will give intelligent labour to a class of students 
trained by the State, who, under the supervision of older and 
more experienced men, would be encouraged to work out their 
own ideas. If this can only be brought about, success may 
be confidently looked for. 

Discussion. 

Mr. C. T. Horsratt said that Sir Wm. Richniond had 
reminded them of the pitfalls, but he thought the import- 
ance of the points brought forward by M. Rey were of 
greater importance. He was afraid their authorities would 
get bewildered by the amount of advice which was being 
given them in this Conference and at other places. There 
were the admirable proposals of Professor Geddes, for 
instance, in which he told them they must make a com- 
plete survey of the history of their towns before doing any- 
thing. He did not think that their local authorities were 
so eager to go on that they wanted holding back. 
M. Rey had put forward considerations they ought to try 
and impress on their town councillors that the first con- 
ditions which were needed for the beauty of a town were 
also the conditions which were needed for health. When 
their town councils made bye-laws which would prevent 
any working-class dwellings being built without a play- 
ground being within easy reach and without some open 
spaces containing some of the beauties of Nature, then he 
would be content. He did not say that was all they re- 
quired; but when they considered that 80 per cent. of their 
people lived in cities and in not one of them were all the 
conditions necessary to health, then he did say they ought 
first to concentrate their attention to get town planning 
which would bring conditions essential to health within the 
reach of all members of the community. He hoped they 
could trust their architects to insist upon the other neces- 
saries for the welfare of the community, because they did 
require a very large amount of beauty in their towns to 
keep them in health and to keep their brains sane. 

Councillor WatsH (Dundee) said he was much struck 
with the diagrams of M. Rey showing the frightful mor- 
tality amongst infants relative to cubic air space, and this 
was a feature which went to the root of the matter. They 
knew, however, that unfortunately the question of expense 
came up in every town, and it was not every person who 
would sacrifice either his private means or the town’s rates 
even when it was an absolute clear case of saving life. They 
had a large number of persons in their town councils who 
were not able to take broad views and who could only 
estimate the profit and loss of to-day and could not look 
to the profit and loss in the future. Unless they could find 
some way of getting round these men the feeble pressure of 
Mr. Burns’s Bill was not going to do much good. That 
morning he listened to the professional dignitaries from 
Oxford telling about beautiful things ; but were Oxford and 
Cambridge and Edinburgh and Aberdeen Universities going 
to stop there? Could not they get their scholars and their 
sculptors to come upon their town councils? Why was there 
such a divorce between scholars and the practical work of 
their municipalities? With the exception of a few legal 
men and a clergyman here and there the professions of the 
country stood aloof from municipal administration; but 
this Town Planning Act was an opportunity which should 
appeal to the higher elements of their civilisation, and if the 
professional people in general did not take hold of the 
opportunity, then the ordinary members of their City 
Councils would not do the work. 
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Mr. F. R. Duruam considered that the engineering bod 
ought to have been more strongly represented at that Confer 
ence, because without the engineer the architect could ne 
produce a town plan, whilst equally the engineer could ne 
produce one without the co-operation of the architect. |] 
was greatly to be regretted that the Institution of Ciy 
Engineers had not co-operated with the R.I.B.A. in th 
Conference. He hoped influence would be brought to bear o 
the big engineering institutes to join hands and co-operate i 
the great work which the Institute had undertaken. 

Mr. P. Macnavcuton (Edinburgh) said he represents 
George Heriot’s Trust, which had to a great extent bee 
responsible for the planning of Edinburgh north of Prince 
Street, and they would appreciate what a great planning th: 
was. The great difficulty of town planning was expens 
They could not get on without the speculative builder, ar 
he would not build unless he could see a profit. They « 
knew that the ideal thing was to get as much light and a 
for the inhabitants of a great city as possible, and the fir 
thing to bring that about was to get land cheaply, whi 
seemed a difficulty almost insurmountable. ; 

Sir Ricuarp PaGetT said that so far as one could jud 
from the architecture one saw about, the assumption of areh 
tects was firstly that there was no rain, secondly that 
wind never blew, and thirdly that the sun never shone, 
at any rate that there was a steady diffused light in % 
directions. In planning their streets they never seemed 
take into account that three days out of four it did ma 
in this country. As a practical point he asked whether 
would be practical to do away with a certain number 
carved ornamentations which appeared on their mode 
architecture and spend that money in covering over the pa’ 
ment so that they could walk about and shop in comfo 
He asked whether it would not pay as a commercial yentt 
for a town to be known as the most comfortable town in t 
world to get about in. 

Mr. Morcan (Manchester) remarked that few of | 
Rey’s plans would pass the local by-laws of this country. — 
the present time our by-laws were arranged to save offici 
and administrators a great deal of trouble. | 

Mr. H. C. Inperson said it was suggested that professio! 
men should go on Town Councils, but the difficulty was 
get there. He knew of a man who was defeated because 
had bought some things from London instead of in the lo 
town. It had also been suggested that architects sho 
show how the money was to be obtained for these gr 
schemes, but that was not the function of the architect. 
was the business of the general public to get the money, ‘ 
then the architect would provide a scheme. That it could 
got, however, was shown in the case of the Hampst 
Garden City. ~ @ 

Dr. §. Lawrence (Edmonton) remarked that the prev) 
day he had felt a keen sense of disappointment that . 
Burns did not explain the Town Planning Regulati 
When these regulations were explained, two things w( 
be necessary—viz., common sense in their local bye-laws, 
the right kind of men on the town-planning committees. 

The CHarrMANn said the point of view to which t 
planning appealed to him was that of the housing of 
working classes. He had been greatly interested in 
Letchworth scheme, because he felt that they had toc 
the abnormal growth of towns, and that could only be‘ 
by carrying out plans such as at Letchworth. Unless 
were going to house their working classes on a comme) 
basis they were going to enter on a cul de sac, from W 
there would be no exit except the housing by the. Stat 
the entire pépulation, which was outside practical pol 
at present. So far as municipalities and private 0 
provided accommodation under cost it meant driving 
of the trade the best persons, and leaving those who, bec 
they had scamped their work or made profit in irreg 
ways, could get a return on their capital. | 

In the Hast Gallery, Mr. Leslie Vigers, President 0. 
Surveyors’ Institution, was in the chair. Two papers | 
read, one by Mr. H. Chaloner Dowdall, M.A., B.0.L. 
“The Growth of Legal Control over Town Developme) 
England,’”’ and the other on ‘‘ Town Planning and . 
Tenure,’ by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.L BAS | 


The Growth of Legal Control over Town Developmen 

in England. “a | 

Mr. H. Cuatoner Downpatt, of the Northern Cin 
Barrister-at-Law, described the three ways in whicl' 
State may control action within its territory aS:— 
First, the State may establish conditions of ge 
application and rely on the aetion of individuals a 
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within those conditions to produce results beneficial to the 
State. This may be called the common-law method, and 
governed all land development in England until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Secondly, the State may confer 
on local authorities power to lay down conditions of local 
‘application, or power to acquire and control property within 
their locality. This may be called the local government 
method, and was introduced in the eighteenth century to 
remedy the shortcomings of the common law. system. 
Thirdly, the State may itself lay down conditions of local 
application, or may itself acquire and control property. 
This may be called the method of direct State control, and 
dates from the first Public Health Act of 1848. 

Hach of these methods, either singly or in combination, 
operates in the sphere of land development in which town 
planning occupies an increasingly important position. , 

Leaving on one side all that concerns the construction 
and repair of roads, sewers, and buildings from the sanitary 
point of view, and touching only on that which concerns the 
planning and replanning of towns, one may say that, apart 
from the Town Planning Act and apart from Special Local 
Acts, the powers of a Borough or Urban District Council 
are shortly as follows:—(1) The Council. may, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, make bye-laws 
regulating the level, width, and construction of new streets, 
and, with reference to the sufficiency of the space about 
buildings, to secure a free circulation of air. (2) The 
Council may buy land in order to widen, open, or enlarge 
Streets, or, with the sanction of the Local Board, in order 
to make new streets ; provided that where compulsory powers 
of purchase are sought they must be obtained by Provisional 
Order and are subject to the Lands Clauses Act. (3) The 
Council may prescribe a line beyond which no new or recon- 
structed building may be erected or re-erected, compensation 
being paid to the landowner for the loss he sustains. (4) 
The Council may to some extent control the frontage of 
buildings. (5) The Council may vary the intended position, 
direction, termination, or level of any projected new street 
in order to secure direct, easy, and convenient communica- 
tion. 

For the century previous to 1848 control had been exer- 
cised by private Acts of Parliament, and since that date 
chiefly by local governing bodies, subject, however, in many 
instances, to the approval of the Local Government Board, 
and subject also to the sanction of Parliament when com- 
pulsory powers of purchase are required. 

The Town Planning Act relates to land in course of 
development or likely to be used for building, and in certain 
cases to land adjacent thereto, whether already built upon 
or vacant, and it introduces an ingenious method of pro- 
cedure ; the effect of a ‘‘ scheme” approved under the Act 
is that of a private Act of Parliament, the ‘procedure 
regulations ’’ taking the place of standing orders in Private 
Bill or Provisional Order procedure ; the central criticism 
and control, instead of being exercised by a committee of 
either House or by Parliament itself, will be exercised by 
Se cepert department of the Local Government Board, 
Parliament only reserving to itself a right of veto in certain 
circumstances. The local authority also appears, either 
Spontaneously or possibly under compulsion, as promoter of 
the scheme and as responsible for its execution. As to the 
matters which may be included the Act contains no limita- 
tions, though presumably they will relate to those set out in 
general terms in the fourth schedule of the Act. The 
_ general provisions’’ will presumably take the place of 
common form clauses in private Acts. The Act, in short, 
Bives to the Local Government Board a perfect] 


y general 
power to make local Acts of Parliament, called ‘“schemes.”’ 
with reference to streets, roads, and other ways, including 
‘topping-up or diversion of highways ; buildings, structures, 


and erections i Sewerage ; lighting ; 
Works ; extinction and variation 
all incidental powers. 
‘ive Power vested in th 
pue Interested gives no 
vhe scheme 


1 i : . 
| mes quite unprecedented in magnitude, 
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application or itself executing or controlling works. The 
Development Act illustrates this last method. 

The road-improvement clauses establish under the Trea- 
sury a Road Board, with power to construct and maintain 
new roads or to subsidise the construction or improvement 
of roads, principally in rural districts, to which the powers 
of Urban District and Borough Councils do not apply. 
Hitherto no power was given to acquire land compulsorily 
in order to construct new roads. The Development Act 
gives the Road Board power to do this, and also to acquire 
land some 220 yards on either side of the new roads, the 
arbitrator for compensation in such cases being appointed 
by the Lord Chief Justice and the general control kept in 
the hands of the Treasury. 

The cost incurred by local authorities in carrying out a 
scheme under the Town Planning Act was grouped under 
three heads :—(1) Cost of preparing and promoting a scheme 
which would appear to be not necessarily very heavy; (2) 
cost of compensation to owner for injurious affection, which 
is somewhat indefinite ; and (3) cost of land purchased by 
the local authority for the purpose of a scheme in cases 
where purchase would seem preferable to the payment of 
compensation. 


Town Planning and Land Tenure. 

The second paper was by Mr. C. H. B. QUENNELL, 
F.R.I.B.A., and was on the above subject. 

The Town Planning Act, he said, offers two ways by 
which town-planning schemes can be carried through. The 
one where local authorities buy Iand and develop it them- 
selves ; the other where, after consultation with landowners 
and other interested parties, a town plan is prepared which 
is left to private enterprise to be carried out. Of the two 
alternatives it is safe to assume that the latter will be the 
one generally adopted, as being more in sympathy with 
English traditions. Suburban development, then, will pro- 
ceed on much the same lines as before, excepting only that 
each detail will form part of an ordered scheme, bearing its 
proper relation to the whole. But the provision of the 
necessary capital and the details of land tenure remain un- 
changed under the Act. 

As it is just these same very utilitarian details that have 
shipwrecked many a good scheme in the past, Mr. Quennell 
said he would recapitulate them for the benefit of those who 
may not be familiar with them. 

The steps he described in a development scheme were thus 
summarised : — 

(1) The landowner’s first responsibility as to the laying- 
out of the estate, and the amenities thereof ; (2) the build- 
ing agreement, by which the builders who follow take up the 
land; (3) the provision of capital for builders; (4) the 
details of land tenure and the methods by which the pur- 
chasers will buy the houses and hold the land ; (5) the pro- 
vision of capital for purchasers. 

Mr. Quennell also summarised the details by which the 
Town Planning Act can be assisted in its working here in 
England as— 

1. By the landowner awakening to his responsibilities 
and helping the Act forward by being prepared to fall in 
with the details of the town plan. 

2. Simplification of land transfer by the abolition of the 
private deed system in favour of land registration, which 
has already had its trial and has worked well. 

5. The reduction of costs which may be expected from 
the foregoing, and the more general sense of security that 
will be consequently engendered. 

There is another side of the Act, the one that will interest 
the architect members of the Conference, and that is the ad- 
mission by the measure that amenity—or shall we say 
beauty ?—is once more to be recognised as a quality, an 
elusive charm to be sedulously guarded where we have it, 
and sought after where it is non-existent. Amenity may 
be construed as the quality of being pleasant; and that an 
Act of Parliament should recognise such a state of things 
as being desirable is a confession that mere utility hence- 
forth is not to be acclaimed as the sole virtue. To archi- 
tects an opportunity is offered to so wed utility and beauty 
that they may dignify themselves as artists. 

That the Act, then, can fail is unthinkable ; it has that 
gleam of imagination in it which, coupled with its author’s 
profound knowledge of English local government, should be 
sufficient to move on one side the mountains of prejudice and 
interest that have hitherto Stayed the development of our 
towns. 

Drscusston, 


Mr. Isaac Epwarps, estate agent, Merthyr Tydfil, said 
that what appealed to him in Mr. Quennell’s paper was the 


hed upon the practical problems which 
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faced anyone interested in housing the working classes to their 
advantage. There were undoubtedly many difficulties to be 


overcome. In his own district freehold was hardly known. 
A case occurred recently of a sale of property under the order 
of the Master in Chancery. When, however, the title was 
sent up to the Government department, the officials sent it 
back saying they required more particulars. This involved. 
of course, a good deal of extra cost. The incident suggested 
what was done to hamper the actions of people trying 
to house the people. In conclusion, he urged that local 
authorities should be impressed with the necessity that people 
should build or buy houses for themselves. 

Mr. Epvwin T. Hatt, F.R.1.B.A., described the two papers 
as exceedingly interesting and as historical in so far as they 
brought us up to the position in which we are to-day. Mr. 
Dowdall’s paper showed what the rights of the authorities 
now are. But it was to be remembered that what is popularly 
called the Town Planning Bill was rather an Extension Bill 
which deals with the laying out of land ripe for building and 
for the extension of that which exists at present. He would 
not pretend to discuss the legal aspects of the question, but he 
would say that if anyone thought they were able to do without 
lawyers they were greatly mistaken. There were many pro- 
blems connected with compensation under the Act. For 
instance, supposing in the development of a district it was 
necessary to take the whole of a man’s property—say, a cottage 
belonging to a workman—there would seem to be no compensa- 
tion for him. But surely, said Mr. Hall, he ought to be pro- 
perly compensated! With regard to Mr. Quennell’s paper it 
seemed as if the leasehold system was the only convenient one 
for the small man. Instead of getting fee simple for ever 
and ever, he gets it for a stated period. A client of his had 
purchased a freehold property, but found it to his pecuniary 
advantage to convert it into leasehold. This shows that lease- 
hold is not such an iniquity as some people say. Further, it 
is the only system by which one owner is protected from an 
adjacent owner doing him an injury, for by taking a lease a 
man is prevented from harming his neighbour. In developing 
an estate it always led to an increase in value. On the other 
hand, in localities like Sydenham Hill, rent value under 
the altered conditions, since the houses were erected, has gone 
down 50 per cent. That, however, had nothing to do with 
the leasehold system, for it is solely due to the fact that fashions 
have changed and men want to get out further from London. 
The principle upon which garden cities are growing is the 
promotion of a community of interests so that everyone would 
be an owner in common with everyone else, thereby being 
drawn closer together. It was absurd to cavil at such 
‘enlightened self-interest’ as was manifested in the 18th 
century when great property owners in London gave up some 
of their land for formation of open spaces. Such self-interest 
was a perfectly legitimate thing and has made Englishmen 
move the world. There are unfortunately large numbers of 
landowners who simply buy a piece of land in order to make 
as much out of it as they can, just as they would purchase 
muts or sugar. They permitted houses to be crowded together 
in a disgraceful manner and generally brought discredit on 
land owning. But the bigger owners impose conditions on 
their land for the prevention of houses being erected so close 
together as to create slum property. The Housing and Town 
Planning Act, said Mr. Hall in conclusion, was a very valu- 
able one indeed ; he looked with great hope towards a future 
where people will be living in greater comfort and there will 
be rising up a healthier, a nobler, and a thoroughly loyal race. 

Mr. Jonn Linpsay, Glasgow, complained that interesting 
though the papers were, they did not touch upon the question 
which was all-important to corporations, viz., the benefits te 
be derived from carrying into operation the clauses of the 
‘Act. His own purpose as an official was to ascertain what 
practical good was to arise from the statute. After careful 
consideration and enquiry he had come to the conclusion that 
everyone was in a state of uncertainty on the point. It seemed 
to him that the purpose of the Conference should be to clear 
up that doubt. The Act had been heralded with great shout- 
ing as though it were going to create a new heaven and a new 
earth. But everything seemed to deal with generalities. 11 
really appeared as if the difficulties were going to be just as 
great and the cost very little less than before. In Scotland 
they had already been possessed of powers for carrying out 

improvement schemes. Now for the first time they were 
required to obtain the consent of the Local Government Board. 
The difficulties were increased by the provision that one local 
authority can endeavour to carry out a scheme on territory 
which encroaches on or even lies within the territory of another 
local authority. 

Mr. Cowtry, of Northwick, wished that the Local Board 
had attempted to simplify the procedure to be gone through. 
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With regard to the invasion of another authority’s territory, 
it should be borne in mind that the measure was a compre- 
hensive one, in which it was imperative that adjoining pro- 
perty should be considered. There was always a right of 
appeal to the Board. 

My. Lestrr Vicers, President of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, in closing the meeting as chairman, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the Act. It would at any rate enable individual 
owners to force schemes on municipalities through the Local 
Government Board. He himself was connected with a case in 
Croydon where for three years he had been endeavouring to 
get a scheme adopted. He had hitherto failed because the 
property lay in the districts of three local authorities, and it 
was impossible to get all three in the same mind at one and 
the same time. He had now a ray of hope that with the help 
of the Act he would succeed in getting the scheme carried 
through. 


Wednesday, October 12. 


a Town Planning and the Preservation of Ancient Features. J 


In a lengthy paper Professor G. BaLpwIn Brown, 
M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., advocated respect for the old prim- 
ciple that in the laying-out and alteration of our towns 
utilitarian considerations should not override the claims of 
beauty and of historic association ; that zeal for city improye- 
ment and extension should be tempered with a conservative 
care for older monuments and for those natural features 
which give individuality and charm to civic and suburban 
sites. This is a matter on which we cannot afford to let our 
local authorities alone; we must watch their proceedings 
with vigilance, and invoke and educate a public opinion 
that will guide and control them aright. 

Even the enlightened town-planning enthusiast needs 
some watching. There is a significant sentence in a recent 
book by one of these, in which the writer exclaims: “It 
is so infinitely easier to achieve the hygienic, artistic, and 
economic objects of town planning when starting with a 
clean slate that one would like to see our overgrown towns 
done away with, and new ones built in their stead, if only 
this were possible.”’ 4 

The ‘clean slate”? has a fascination for many people, 
especially for the capable administrator dominated by a 
theory. Theoretical town planning, we should not forget, 
is nothing new. On a vast scale, and inspired by these same 
hygienic, artistic, and economic ideals, it is at least as old 
a: Nebuchadnezzar. It is, indeed, very much older, but 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon is one of the first conspicuous 
examples of consistent and deliberate town planning about 
which we have historical details, and as this four square city, 
with its garden suburbs, was evidently the model for the New 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, it is the plan that is likely to 
survive the longest, so that the mansions in the skies of the well- 
known hymn will all be found grouped on Nebuchadnezzar’: 
yectangular scheme. And not town planning only, but 
doctrinaire town planning, belongs to the ancient world, and 
we can trace quite early the notion, to which expression has 
been given in modern times, that straight and regular street 
will inspire citizens with the spirit of rectitude and order 
With this end in view as early as the epoch of Pericles 
Hippodamus of Miletus, in the spirit of the pedagogue 
super-imposed on the broken and hilly site of the Peirew 
the Babylonian scheme of straight streets and rectangula’ 
intersections, just as in our own epoch Napoleon - 
straightened out old Paris. 

The increasing evidence of the solicitude of the Britis! 
Government for the safeguarding of this portion of th 
national assets is an encouraging feature of our time. Tt 
significant that neither in the ‘‘ Housing of the Workin 
Glasses’? Act of 1890 nor in the amending Acts of 1900 an 
1903 is there any reference to ancient monuments, OF t 
the possible artistic or historical value of structures schea? 
as “obstructive buildings’? under clause 38 of the Act ¢ 
1890. On the other hand, in the ‘‘ Housing, Town Plar 
ning, &c.,’’ Act of 1909 there is the refreshing clause AC 
which begins: ‘‘ Nothing in the Housing Acts shall authori | 
the acquisition for the purposes of those Acts of any Jan 
which is the site of an ancient monument or other objec 
of archeological interest ’’; while the schedule attached ty 
clause 55 includes under the general provisions which a 
Local Government Board may prescribe for carrying out th 
objects of town-planning schemes ‘‘ the preservation c 
objects of historical interest or natural beauty.” | 


‘It show) 
be pointed out that our Government is in this following tl 
example of some of the more enlightened administratiol 
of the Continent, notably those of France and Prussia, 97 
the action which these and other legislatures have taken — 
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am encouraging evidence of the trend of educated opinion 
in Europe generally. 

The recognition by our own Government in the recent 
Town Planning Act of the national importance of this 
preservation of ancient features carries with it a logical 
consequence, on which a word may be said. It is obvious 
that there will now rest upon all the various departments 
of the British public service, concerned in building or pull- 
ing down, the obligation to assist in a loyal spirit in carrying 
cut in matters of detail the expressed policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

The following appear to be the practical possibilities of 
this situation. Now that the British Government is in a 
measure committed to responsibility in these matters, it 
would be of the utmost value for the future if it were made 
a part of tne public duty of inspectors and other officials of 
the same grade, who have local knowledge of the details of 
operations under the various departments, to report especially 
on the relation of such operations to the amenity of the 
district they affect. It would then be left for the higher 
and more responsible officials to consider possible modifica- 
tions of the scheme in question, with a view to preservation. 
Now that our administration has followed in its legislation 
the present practice in these respects of the most enlightened 
European peoples, it would not be unreasonable if this Con- 
gress were to appeal to our rulers to advance a little farther 
in the same direction, and issue those directions to subordi- 
nates which are such encouraging features of Continental 
practice. 


Cities of the Present as Evolved from the Past. 


Mr. Cuartes Mutrorp Rosrnsoy, Rochester, N.Y., 
U.S.A., in his paper on “‘ Cities of the Present as Repre- 
sentative of a Transition Period in Urban Development— 
The Evidence of Standardising Streets,’ characterised the 
uty of the present as the town of the past at, generally 
speaking, an ungainly age, sometimes grown in size, but 
not adjusted to new conditions. Let us take as illustration 
me very simple, though very important, matter that is 
within the memory of us all. Not in the picturesque 
nediveval city only, but in the city of our own remembrance, 
£ was necessary that the workman live near his work. That 
lecessity is passing. It now applies only to the labourer 
who is most poorly paid, and, in less degree, to those whose 
abour calls them to work at unusual or uncertain hours, as, 
or example, dock handlers. 
This is the triumph of the modern city. It has come 
vith the quickening and cheapening: of urban mechanical 
Tansportation. It is the relief which has been developed 
is a blessed offset to the increasing pressure of modern indus- 
nal and commercial activity. At last it has become possible 
or the citizen to get away from work. 
_ Obviously, this is a social readjustment of incalculable 
‘alue. But it has expressed itself very inadequately on 
he city plan. Though business sections and home sections 
lave become divorced, and consequently have developed 
ntirely different traffic requirements, yet, generally speak- 
ng, the street plan has remained unchanged. And even 
hese great divisions have developed various characteristics 
f their own, so that they, in their turn, may be sub-divided 
ato distinct districts, as far as the true requirements of lot- 
ize and street-capacity are concerned. But still we keep 
treets mostly uniform in width and we standardise the unit 
f lot. Rapid-transit railways have been created, but they 
ust seek the suburbs by thoroughfares that have scarcely 
hanged in character in hundreds of years. Indeed, the 
enturies have brought only one marked change, and that 
-which is the wholesale widening of streets in the cities’ 
wer parts—is really of questionable value. Thus the 
verage city’s lay-out may be said to make scarcely any re- 
osmition of the tremendous socal change which has come 
‘ath the labourer’s wish to live away from his work and 

As recently acquired ability to do so. 
Adequate recognition would involve two groups of 
Janges, and these, when made, or if made, must definitely 
erentiate the city of the present from the medieval town, 
i even from the city of the last century. These changes 
ould be, first, the provision of long, straight, broad radial 
ie de of easy gradient. Such thoroughfares, shorten- 
*8 time and distance to the outer zones, would facilitate 
es daily ebb and flow of travel and would increase the area 
ioe Sg home-building. Second, the changes would 
the “Sha ee eet of minor streets, adjusting them 
3 € sections which they serve, largely new 

Sim home sections, 


In the built-u ti oye 
ew devoted - P portion of most cities of the present the 


Streets is from 25 to 40 per cent. of the total. ‘ 
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In medizeval cities it was freq uently about 10 per cent. Re- 
cognising a new requirement, we have raised the proportion ; 
but we have done this in a uniform, unthinking way. We 
have made the ridiculously impossible attempt to imagine 
an *‘ average street,” and then, having guessed at a width 
and arrangement that would be theoretically suitable for 
this, we have sought to save ourselves trouble by enacting 
legislation to standardise it. 

To illustrate concretely, let us take the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York—a region of delightfully varied topo- 
graphy, and illustrating within its considerable area almost 
every kind of suburban development. Yet here a general 
ordinance dealing with the arrangement of streets requires 
that all streets 60 feet wide shall have a 30-feet roadway, 
all streets 80 feet wide a 42-feet roadway, any street 100 feet 
wide a 60-feet roadway, &c.—without regard for any cha- 
racteristic of the street, save that of width. For example 
as to the other aspect of the matter one may turn to the city 
of Washington, which we like to think of as so admirably 
planned. There a law requires that all new streets shall be 
not less than 90 feet in width. 

Consider the economic loss involved in such ‘‘ mechanical 
standardising ’’—this is of two kinds, and it is all reflected 
in the rent. In part this loss is represented by the actual 
municipal outlay for the paving and maintenance of the 
unnecessary street-space; and in part it is represented by 
the increase in rent traceable to the amount of building land 
taken out of the market in order to supply the needless 
street-space. It may be well to quote figures, as generally 
the connection has not been thought out. In the Richmond 
(England) housing scheme, ‘‘taxes and insurance’ are: 
estimated to account for one-fifth of the rent of a six-room 
cottage. ‘‘ Housing Up-to-Date,” that valuable compilation 
by Mr. W. Thompson, chairman of the National Housing 
Reform Council of England, states that the cost of roads, 
sewers, &c., reaches in some cases as high as 91. per room,: 
or 451. per cottage, and that it averages 9]. per cottage. 
This calculation is based on statistics covering thousands 
of cottage dwellings, and since the word “ cottage ’? means 
in this connection houses built in continuous rows—that is, 
dwellings that oceupy with their grounds a minimum street 
frontage—it reveals the effect on rents for even the cheapest 
homes. As to the more costly villa type of dwellings, the 
same authority notes that the English by-law requiring a 
paved or macadamised road surface of about 40 feet for 
all except secondary streets has made the cost of such 
thoroughfares, in newly developed estates on the outskirts 
of towns, from 2001. to 500/. per acre—‘‘ er more than the 
land itself.’’ 

We may note the inconsequence of making footpaths 
almost always double on a street, no matter how little walk- 
ing there may be; or of making them always co-extensive 
with the roadway. Both these acts are mere survivals, 
Among villas with considerable grounds on sites of pic- 
turesque and irregular topography, would not the people 
be better served, and the region made a hundred times more 
attractive and parklike, if secondary streets were not merely 
narrower but less frequent, while footpaths were at nearer 
intervals? Should we not by this means create very simply 
and practically a rus in urbe of a most serviceable kind— 
even a “ garden city’’ for the well-to-do and middle class 
whom, in such great numbers, the city still must hold ? 

It is the universal modern practice in good road-building 
through country districts, to put a good surface on a com- 
paratively narrow strip rather than a cheap surface on a 
wide strip. This, it is considered, serves the traffic better 
and with more genuine economy. May we not learn also 
from this conclusion? From the standpoint of the traffic to 
be served, the secondary street in a residence section is much 
more nearly akin to the rural highway than to the city’s 
business thoroughfares. 


The Building Laws of Paris. 


M. Lovrs Bonntzr, Architecte-voyer-en-chef de la Ville de. 
Paris, Président de la Société des Architectes diplémés par le 
Gouvernement, read a Paper entitled “Notes on the Rules 
and Regulations of the City of Paris Relative to Architecture.’’ 
There are thirty-one by-laws or ordinances which regulate 
questions of architecture in’ Paris. The first in date apples 
to the Place des Vosges. On August 5, 1605, Henry IV., when 
engaged with Sully in the reorganisation of his kingdom, and 
endeavouring also to introduce some regular plan in Paris, 
even at the expense of medieval picturesqueness, resolved, 
for ‘‘ the convenience and embellishment of the town,’’ to lay 
out upon the old horse market-plece a large, open square 
measuring 273.50 metres each side. pages. 

In order to preserve the ensemble, and so that each house 
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should remain in possession of the same owners, the edict 
of 1605 provides that each tenement shall remain perpetually 
indivisible, and this is why one of them is still, after 500 
years, in the possession of the family that built it. The Place 
‘as a whole has retained its harmony of colouring and its noble 
and imposing symmetry. 

In the same spirit Henry IV., two years later, gave to the 
President of Harlay a lease of the ground made up of the 
two islets in the Seine, one of which forms the ‘‘ Pointe de la 
Cité”? The lease was granted subject to ‘‘ said first President 
causing said grounds to be built upon according to the drawn 
plan and specification thereof.”’ Unfortunately, this splendid 
scheme does not appear to have ever been fully carried out. 

In 1669 the Rue de la Ferronnerie was occupied by shops, 

the backs of which adjoined the charnel-house of the Cimetiere 
des Innocents. Louis XIV., with a view to increasing its 
width to 30 feet, ordered that the Chapter of Saint-Germain- 
lV Auxerrois should have these walls replaced by a large build- 
ing entirely occupying one side of the new street. The King 
decreed at the same time that all the sums due by the Chapter 
concerning the extension of the Louvre, up to the sum of one 
hundred thousand livres, should be applied ‘‘as to one half 
to the erection of houses in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, and as 
to the other half for such ornamental purposes and at such 
places as it shall please His Majesty to order.” 
In 1684 the Maréchal Duc de la Feuillade, wishing to 
provide a circular and ornamental space in harmony with the 
‘superb statue of Louis XIV., bought ground and started the 
Place des Victoires according to drawings by Jules Hardouin 
Mansart. The contract bound the owners of the houses around 
the square and their successors to keep up the frontages in 
the same condition, without ‘‘ever making any changes 
therein.’”’? During nearly the whole of the nineteenth century 
successive attacks were directed against this admirable 
ordinance. In 1698 Louis XIV. caused the buildings that had 
been started in the Place Vendéme to be demolished, and 
ordered the works to be resumed according to Mansart’s plan, 
which provided for its present octagonal shape. 

In order to clear the approaches and to open to view the 
‘church, which he built towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the architect Servandoni had drawn the plan of a 
Jarge space which he intended to enclose with houses of a 
uniform style. In accordance with this order, the building 
-of the presbytery was commenced at No. 6 in the square. Un- 
fortunately that it. was actually laid out with dimensions 
‘practically the same as those set out by Servandoni, it was 
done without any architectural prescriptions, and hence Paris 
lost the opportunity of having a square which had been planned 
by the originator himself of the monument which was to be 
its principal motif. 

As far back as 1670 the plan of Bullant and Blondel shows 
an interesting scheme for constructing a square among the 
timber-yards which then occupied the present space taken up 
by the Place de la Concorde. 

However, it was not until 1763 that the works were at last 
started, after the design drawn by Gabriel, who at the same 
time built the two splendid ornaments of the Garde-Meuble 

and the Ministry of the Navy. 

A decree of the Consuls, signed by Bonaparte, who was 
anxious to isolate the Tuileries, provided for the construction 
of a street to occupy the whole width of one of the courts of 
the old Palace, and to cut it off from the buildings of the Rue 
Saint-Honoré. As to the roofs, which have been the subject 
of such lively debates, apart from the fact that they appear 
to have received but scanty attention from the architects who 
produced the original designs, they exhibit the greatest variety 
of style in their construction, and, always ignored by ordin- 
ances, they were left to the Common Law.~ This, it should 
‘be observed, is how Napoleon I., as far back as 1811, under- 
stood the meaning of the edict of the Consul Bonaparte, when 
he approved a scheme for the building of the Ministry of 
Posts with a vaulted roof. It should be further noted that 
the compulsory style of architecture imposed upon the Rue 
de Rivoli is also applicable to the Rue Castiglione and the 
Rue des Pyramides, which form a uniform and indefinite 
Series of repetitions, though none the less imposing on account 
of its extension. 

“ ae _Restoration, the July Monarchy, and the Second 
public condemned and destroyed, in pursuance of most 
Pe i ee Bue onbeonrees a large number of interesting 
longed to old Paris. But Napoleon III. 

made not only compulsory architectural rules for dealing with 
melee paces like the Louis XIV. and Henry IV. 
quares, but he also carried out improvements in the 
general plans of Paris, like the construction of large thorough- 
fares with plantations, the opening of parks, squares, &c., 
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which under Haussmann’s guidance may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the first manifestation of town-planning. 

It is again to Napoleon III. that is due the honour of 
having created in Paris the first of those great thoroughfares 
lined with ‘‘non aedificandi’’ zones and bordered with com- 
pulsory fields. The owners are subject to all the ordinary 
obligations and, furthermore, to what is called the “ Grille 
de Cloture’’ (enclosed railings), and to the private dwelling 
clause; they are forbidden from carrying on any trade or 
industry, and obliged to build ornamental gables. This i 
an excellent measure, which has been responsible for the beaut 
of these new quarters, and which it would have been well & 
adopt again. ; 

Since 1870 one style of architecture only has been compu 
sory, viz. the style which was to apply to the approaches ¢ 
the Business Exchange, and which became the subject-ma’ 
of a contract with a building contractor. The latter had un 
taken to raise upon the land sold to him houses of a type 
approved by the authorities. He built them, but he greatly 
departed from the rules prescribed. 

Two-thirds of the architectural servitudes in Paris hays 
nearly all been complied with, and the abandonment of #1 
others is the work of previous periods, if not of the originate 
themselves. They have experienced the fate of so many ofl 
marvels which are so plentiful in Paris, and which ignoras 
and lack of artistic sense have put down to the imp 
demands of the unavoidable evolution of cities. Fortuna 


for some years past, and under the influence of artists an 
archeologists, public opinion has rebelled against t 
destructions, mostly unwarranted, and a healthy reac 
now tending to bring the authorities back to a sense of 
for the artistic creations of the past. 

(Continued on page 16 of Supplement.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opim 
expressed by Correspondents. ]} 


The R.I.B.A. Town Planning Conference. ; 

Srtr,—‘‘ Those whom He loveth He chasteneth,” & 
Scripture, and I trust I am right in attributing the sev 
of your remarks in this week’s issue to the same sincere 
for me that I bear towards you. : 

But may I plead in mitigation of my doubtless » 
deserved castigation that the order of all the principal | 
ceedings was set out in the ‘‘ Preliminary Announceme 
issued some months ago, and, I fear, consigned to 
‘““W. P. B.”’ by too many members of the profession, 1 
despite the repeated notices in the Journal and spe 
circulars, have deferred ‘‘ sending in their guineas’ 
the last few days, and thereby taxed the energies 
‘‘numerous committees and hardworked staff’’ to br 
point ? iw 

That the dates of the excursions were fixed as soon é 
possible can hardly be an aggravation of my offence in né 
issuing the complete ‘‘ Diary’’ before it was possible to d 
so; and I think you will be pleased to find that your doubi 
as to the success of the Conference are not realised. Tl 
only trouble has been to deal with the flood of applications f 
membership. 

I am not concerned to justify myself. I realise that 1 
accepting such a task I expose myself to just reproach 1 
case of failure; but your criticisms are deeply felt by tl 
devoted staff of the Institute, whose efforts I can never 
ciently acknowledge. 

So, sans rancune, dear Sir, I acknowledge and thank yc 
and the general Press who have so greatly aided my work 
organising this Conference at rather short notice, and remal 

Yours truly, | 

Joun W. SIMPSON, 

Secretary-Gene: 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W., October 8, 1€ r’ 

[We have too high a regard for the efficiency of the Roy 
Institute and all its activities to desire to prophesy on 
smooth things, and we appreciate highly the kindly spit 
in which Mr. Simpson has taken our fault-finding. In #) 
organisation of the present Conference the Secretary-Genera, 
his committees and staff have achieved so great a succe 
that Mr. Simpson might excusably develop a swelled hea 
from which calamity we trust he may be saved by tl 
criticism of candid friends and the recognition of the fe 


particulars in which perfection has not been complete | 
attained.—Ep. ] 
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PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 
By Professor C. A. M. Surru, M.Sc. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

Quantity of Liquid Capable of Absorption by Air. 

a order to see to what extent different liquids are capable 
. of absorption by air the curves shown in fig. 2 have 
een plotted from the researches of Youne (paraffin group) 
nd Kanipaum (benzene and toluene). 

The method of calculating the weight of liquid 
bsorbed by a cubic foot of air from these curves is 
xemplified as follows :— 

Taking the case of hexane (O.H,.) from the curve the 
‘apour pressure of this liquid at, say, 15° C. is 95 mms., 
nd at —5° C. it is 34 mms. 

Tbe vapour density relative 
iolecular weight— 

-(6X12)414__ 
2 


o hydroge is half the 


43. 


3nt the weight of 1 cubic foot of hydrogen at 0° C. and 
60 mms. = .00559 lb. Hence weight at 15° CO. 
Bel, ae 
= 274115 x .00559 = -00530. 
dence the weight of 1 cubic foot of hexane vapour at 
9° ©. and 760 mms. = 48 x .0053 = .232 Ib. Con- 
ider now a box containing 1 cubic foot of space, and let 
) be vacuous. Then introduce hexane liquid and the 
essure becomes, as shown from the curve, 95 mms. 
_ But it has just been calculated that 1 cubic foot of 
apour at 760 mms. weighs .232 lb. Hence weight of 
cubic foot at 95 mms. 
; 95 

= —~ . == .029C Ib. 

760 X .252 029C lb 

_ Now, if air be admitted to the box till the pressure is 
60 mms., we know from Dauron’s Law that the pressure 
f the air must be such that 


Vapour pressure + air pressure = 760 mms. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, October 21, 
es ae ae Exhibition at the Royal Academy : Closes Octo- 
er 22. 
Leighton House: A course of six Friday lectures on Venetian 


Painting, by Mr. Beckwith A. Spencer. Opens at Leighton 
House, 12 Holland Park Road, W. 


Monday, October 24. 

Architectural Association: Mr. Edwin Gunn on “ The A.A. 
Excursion to York and District, 1910.’ 
Thursday, October 27. 


University College, London : First of a course of eight public 
lectures on English Domestic Work, by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 
(1) “‘ Keeps and Fortified Manor Houses.” 

Camera Club: Mr. H. W. Fincham on ‘‘ Canterbury Cathedral.” 


Friday, October 28. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
Professor C. Gourlay on Elementary and Advanced Building. 


Whence pressure of air 665 mms. But weight of 
1 cubic foot of air at normal temperature and pressure is 


-0807 lb. Whence weight of 1 cubic foot at 15° C. and 
€65 mms. 

ee Ws 2 

=) 380 Xx 760 x .0807 = .0669 Ib. 


Therefore .0669 Ib. air mix with .0290 lb. of petrol vapour 
to form 1 cubic foot of saturated air-gas weighing .0958 lb. 
It will be observed that the gas is heavier than air. 

Also, since .0669 lb. air absorbs .0290 lb. of hexane 
(at 15° C. and 760 mms.), .0765 lb. must absorb 


.0765 
——— & .029 = .0332 Ib. 
0669 x S) 0332 lb 


Table I. shows the calculations for all the leading 
constituents of commercial petrol. 

Now, when we have a mixture of these liquids we 
should, if Datron’s Law were strictly accurate, get a 
vapour pressure equal to the sum of the vapour pressures 
of the constituents. Another way of putting this state- 
ment is, that after a cubic foot of air has absorbed all the 
possible amount of, say, hexane it can still absorb a quan- 
tity, say, of heptane. 

Actually, to calculate theoretically the amount of a 
sample of petrol which could be absorbed by a cubic foot 
of air, given the exact analysis of the petrol, would be 
very complex and would serve no useful purpose; for, in 
the first place, it would be necessary to assume the exact 
truth of Dauron’s Law, and, in the second place, no two 
samples would give the same analysis. 

We can state, however, that the quantity absorbed 
would be greater than that given in Table I., but these 
numbers serve to give a comparative illustration of the 
effect of varying densities and temperatures. 

Fig. 3 shows the relation between density and pounds 
of liquid absorbed by 1 cubic foot of air. 

Professor Boverton Repwoop has obtained some ex- 
perimental values, which may be expressed as follows :— 


TABLE I.—Determination of Amount of Liquid Necessary to Saturate Air at 15° C. and =5° C. 


| Weight Cubic | Weight of Air which) Weight of Liquid 
’ Vapour Weight per Cubic Foot at Vapate, peas bee Visa “ pe aly by ; 
peneey, Vapour Pressure. Foot at 760 Mms. Prakstive: serge ys ereee u eee o 
Liquid. Density. : 
| 15° GC. |;-5° C. | 16° C —6°C. 15° C. -5°C. 15° C. -5° C. 15° C. -5° C, 
; Mms. | Mms. 
prmal pentane (C;H,,) 600 | 36 | 347 | 144) 194 | .205 | .0885 | .0388 | .0416 | .0665 | .1630 | .0479 
-hexane (QsH,,) | “67T | 43 168" 61 1.232 245 | .0483 | .01965 | .0606 | .0755 | .0610 | .02135 
lormal hexane (C,H,,) .664 43 95 34 23k .245 0290 .01095 .0669 .0785 .0332 .01142 
ormal heptane (C,H y,) -700 50 28 8.5 .270 284. .00995 | .00317 .0737 .0812 .0139 .00320 
ane (O;Hi,) . : F bf 7 2.0 .302 324 .00289 | .00086 .0758 .0820 00292 | .000861 


All weights given in pounds. 


WEIGHT ABSORBED PER CUB. FT. 
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Temperature 60° F. (15.59 C.) 


Pounds Absorbed per 


Substance. Cubic Foot of Air. 
Gasoline (0°639) 236 
Petroleum spirit (0.679) . .0764 
Petroleum spirit (0°700) . .0744 


He also gives the effect of varying temperature as 
follows :— 

100 vols. of air at 32° F. will retain 10.7 per cent. 
gasoline vapour of 0.65 density. 

100 vols. of air at 50° F. will retain 17.5 per cent. 
gasoline vapour of 0.65 density. 

100 vols. of air at 68° F. will retain 27.0 per cent. 
gasoline vapour of 0.65 density. 


0000 ~~ -620.«~OS40~SC CO 680 "700 
DEIN Olney, 
FIG. 3. 


These are hardly comparable with theoretical values 
obtained above, but it will be seen that, at 68° F., air 
retains 2.62 times as much as at 329 F. 

From Table I., air at 15° C. (59° F.) will retain 
2.9. times as much hexane vapour as at —5° C. (23° F.). 

(To be continued in our issue of November 4.) 


Erratum.—In our issue of October 7, p. 238, the 
sixth paragraph on second column should read:—Re- 
cent research by Professor W. A. Bonz has shown that 
combustion is by no means the simple direct combina- 
tion such as might be expressed in the case of pentane 

Gti ae 80, — 5CO, + 6H.0. 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Thursday, October 13. 
WING to the large audiences it was found necessary to 
continue the overflow morning meetings on the two last 
days of the Conference. On Thursday morning the papers 
were grouped under the heading of 


City Development and Extension. 

The Chairman in the Great Gallery was Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham (Chicago), and in the East Gallery, Councillor 
Galbraith (Glasgow). The first of the five papers mentioned 
on the programme was by Mr. Raymonp Unwin. It was 
entitled 

The City Development Plan. 

Mr. John Burns’s Town Planning Act has, said Mr. 

Unwin, wisely concentrated the attention of town planners 
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in England mainly on the development of the still unbuilt-on 
areas round the existing towns where the greatest damage 
is now taking place. We must, however, not suppose that 
we can consider the suburban areas by themselves. City 
planning really involves the whole problem of the proper 
organisation of city life. We must look forward to the time 
when, having put on right lines the present development, it 
may become well worth while for the city to undertake to 
remedy at least the worst defects which have sprung up for 
want of proper planning in the past. J 

The first thing to be done in relation to the extension plan 
is to determine the general lines on which the city shoul: 
be encouraged to develop; determine which areas it is im 
portant to reserve for industrial purposes, for providing new 
railway accommodation, docks, harbours, warehouses, &e, 
and which should be devoted to residences of various classes 
It is important that as much intermingling of classes as 
possible should be brought about in the suburban districts. 

In considering the general form which it is desirable that 
town development should take, two extremes may be men- 
tioned. Hither the town may extend in solid continuous 
rings, like the rising of flood-water in a shallow basin, or 
it may increase by the growth of numerous detached ie 
spreading from some centre, such as an existing village or a 
railway station, on the outskirts of the town. : 

In all large organisations it becomes necessary to sub- 
divide into smaller units, having distinctive functions in 
relation to the whole, and to subdivide these further into 
smaller units still. So it is with the functions of city life: 
a few may be entirely centralised, but most of them must 
have local provision made as well, and it is much more 
healthy that the various local provisions should be grouped 
together to form definite supplementary centres near to the 
population that is to use them, rather than that they should 
be scattered indiscriminately over the town. Such centres 
become naturally the points of emphasis in the design, 
making it possible to introduce scale and proportion in the 
different parts and concentration of architectural effect im 
the centre point or climax. If towns of great size are to be 
wholesome dwelling places, it seems necessary to adopt one 
of two courses. Hither we must give to every house a con- 
siderable extent of ground or we must develop on the prin- 
ciple of grouping our buildings together in certain parts pe | 
leaving adequate open spaces around each group. This 
latter seems both the right and natural course. City life 
is essentially co-operative in character, and the ideal of city 
life will not be the setting of every individual house within 
its own quarter-acre plot of garden, but rather the placing 
of groups of houses within their own hundred acres of park. 

The next step in preparing the city development plan 
will be to consider the highways required for intercommuni- 
cation between all these centres and the heart of the town 
itself or its industrial district, and also between these dif- 
ferent centres themselves. The real economy of any town 
plan will greatly depend on the proper arrangement of its 
main highways—on the right spacing and the suficient 
grading in width and character of all the roads. 

Hitherto it has been the general custom in this country 
for our by-laws to fix one minimum width applicable to all 
new roads, and there has been a tendency to increase this | 
from about 36 feet up to about 50 feet. But, while either of 
these widths is ridiculously inadequate for the main 
thoroughfares in any large town, the greater of them at least. 
is So excessive as a means of giving access to a group of 
houses that already the cost of these wider roads has become 
one of the causes tending to produce either the overcrowding 
of houses on the site or the creation of flat dwellings. If | 
we are to carry out sensible town planning, we must accept 
at once the principle that roads should be of varying and 
construction widths, according to the purpose they are to 
fulfil. Between the suggested two extremes of the 20-foot 
carriage drive and the 150-foot multiple-track highway there | 
will be room for roads of almost every width and the greatest 
variety of character and treatment. A 

Having settled the purpose of different areas, determined — 
the general character of growth and the approximate diret- 
tions desirable for main and subsidiary highways, the town 
planner finds himself with the following component parts | 
out of which to make his design—namely, the main centre- | 
point or climax dominating the whole, the secondary centres | 
in definite proportion and relation to it, and the main high- | 
ways linking them up, the whole giving the bones or mai» 
framework of the design. It is necessary to allow for the 
proper varied treatment of the different detailed portions of 
the town plan to accommodate the buildings: to the various - 
uses to which they may be allotted and the varied arrange- 
ment required by the local characteristics of the site. In 
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America the whole of the town is planned in relation to the 
smallest unit—the building block; in consequence it consists 
primarily of a mass of detail framework having no relation 
to anything but itself. 

No system cuts up the land into more awkward corners, 
or more thoroughly destroys the street facades than that 
which consists of a framework of diagonal highways laid 
upon a rigid gridiron system of minor roads, and from no 
system do such unsatisfactory road junctions result. In 
town planning it is essential to avoid being carried away by 
the mere pattern of lines on paper. The importance of so 
designing the plan of a town that interesting and beautiful 
street pictures can be created has been very fully recognised 
py the Germans in the strong reaction which has taken place 
against the geometrical style of town planning which they 
followed in the early years of the modern revival of the art. 

In taking a general survey of town-planning work, one 
cannot but feel that the different schools have been ham- 
pered by theories of formalism and informalism which have 
become prejudices without the real conditions of either 
being entirely grasped. Generally in town planning there 
ean be no such thing as complete formality such as you may 
show on a paper design. 


fhe Dark Town as it is To-day—The Luminous Town as it 
Shall be To-morrow. 


Monsieur A. Aucustine Rey, Paris, read the second 
paper of the morning, and said :— 

The expenses of the towns are always getting higher. The 
conditions of living in modern cities are usually based 
mn the fictitious value given on the land. There ought to be 
1 stop put to this continual rising of the value of the land in 
arge towns. The English cottage is the result of the non- 
speculation of land and it is a national glory for England. 
The house of fifty-two storeys is the result of the folly of 
peculation in America and it is an economical shame. ‘The 
mportant thing for municipalities is to keep a jealous eye 
m their land possessions and to augment them as much as 
ossible. But they must not build on them themselves. The 
srincipal factor of the tuberculosis contagion is certainly the 
vercrowded state of certain parts of the cities where the lower 
lasses live. If one could establish the exact proportion of 
his factor in the ruin that tuberculosis accumulates around 
ler one would certainly be astonished at the high price that 
and speculation imposes upon the whole of society. Towns 
eem to be destined to further extend themselves. How ought 
he evolution that sends the population from the country into 
he towns to be coped with? The climatic conditions of 
ach country must necessarily be at the basis of their way 
f living and especially of their methods of building. It is 
» great and common mistake to want to apply to one’s own 
ountry immediately what one has seen in other countries. 

Tt is of first importance for the public authorities to 
ndeayour to ameliorate the public health by trying to stop 
he speculation on city'sites. In that way they will be enabled 
0 create more open space around the houses, and also render 
he habitations themselves more and more accessible to light 
nd air. The town architects ought to make a reasonable 
lan and section of the whole. The town should not be an 
nextricable block. One can divide a town as follows: (1) The 
usiness part ; (2) the industrial part ; (3) the part containing 
he buildings for administration ; and (4) where the people 
ve. The exaggerated centralisation which has created the 
irge cities is a fundamental error. In powerful nations the 
ontres ought to be numerous. England gives a good example 
1 that respect. The application of the law of town planning 
ill certainly accentuate this tendency. . The part of the city 
> which England has attached the greatest importance is the 
*sidential. England has created admirable types, and has 
tade an heroic defence of its national cottage against the ever- 
iading tenement buildings. It is the same feeling which 
as made England fight for free trade against the protectionist 
ontinent. ‘‘ One house, one family,’’ has been the motto of 
‘reat Britain, and they have stuck to it. It is, said Mon- 
ee Rey, a great mistake to throw away the public money on 
enumental buildings which do not meet an absolute neces- 
ty. One striking example has occurred at Antwerp. This 
markably picturesque city has built lately a principal 
ation which has cost the enormous sum of more than two 
ullion pounds sterling. Instead of being a reasonable 
ailding the erection of what we might term a Palace of 
moke is a monstrous mistake. When one thinks of all the 
®cessary outlay which ought to be made in a town like Ant- 
erp to improve the hygiene and the organisation of the city, 
16 18 astounded at the want of reasoning which has allowed 
¥ authorities to permit the spending of so much money in 
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such an unnecessary way. The beauty of a town principally 
consists of the beauty of its traffic lines. Another most impor- 
tant factor is the orientations given to the principal roads. 
Nobody can contest that the beauty of a building is enhanced 
by the play of light and shadow. In the great period of art 
in the oldest of Asiatic and African civilisations, this law of 
orientation of the building had never been forgotten. But it 
is not the same nowadays. The sun is, by all scientific proofs, 
the great element of health and destroyer of microbes; it is 
also the great factor that will enhance the beauty of all archi- 
tectural conceptions. All the great monuments in former 
centuries had been conceived on that principle. We can give 
as an example the Place de la Concorde in Paris. Its admir- 
able buildings have all been conceived and studied so that the 
light should accentuate their beautiful outlines. No error 
has been made in that study, and the Place de la Concorde 
has been universally recognised as being very near perfection. 
Let that example show us the absolute necessity of studying 
that most important law of light so intimately connected with 
the beauty of monuments and towns. The fundamental basis 
of town planning must be the orientation given to each of its 
separate elements. 


The Development of London. 


Under the title of ‘ City Development’? a paper was 
read by Mr. W. E. Ritey, F.R.I.B.A., R.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., 
Superintending architect of Metropolitan buildings, and 
architect of the London County Council. I¢ dealt almost 
exclusively with the metropolis. 

London, said Mr. Riley, may be regarded as a most costly 
example of the lack of proper appreciation of the aims 
which this Conference is convened to promote. The London 
County Council, up to December 1909, effected, or was in 
course of carrying out, 133 improvements, estimated to cost 
8,559,516. net. It also agreed to contribute 1,455,1201. 
towards 486 local improvements. The net amount to which 
the Council was committed since its constitution. in 1889, 
without deducting the contributions to be made by local 
authorities, averaged 500,732I. per annum, the total length 
of improvements undertaken being about thirty-one miles. 
The Council’s predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, between 1855 and 1889 expended 10,113,392. (net) 
on constructing new and widening old thoroughfares, and 
also paid over a million towards local improvements. The 
outlay of the City of London and the local authorities from 
1856 to 1889 was over a million sterling, and these bodies are 
now spending annually from 40,0001. to 50,0001. with the same 
object. The City Corporation has also recently initiated 
works of considerable magnitude, estimated to cost nearly 
three-quarters of a million sterling. 

We cannot evade the uneasy feeling that the result is 
utterly inadequate. A map indicating roads 60 feet and 
upwards in width clearly shows that London is still without 
any motif of systematic development or without proper 
street facilities for communication with suburban, or rather 
extra-urban, districts. Paris has forty-two roads radiating 
into the surrounding country; London, with a population 
twice as large, has only twenty. Paris has 102 miles of 
streets 98 feet or more wide; London has only 84 miles in all 
of streets of that width. 

The fundamental defect in London development has un- 
doubtedly been that no practical attempt has been made to 
control extension on any systematic plan. 

The want of system has not been confined to street 
development. The location of the railway termini in 
London affords an equally flagrant example of disregard of 
the most elementary principles of town-planning. A Royal 
Commission reported in 1846 against a proposal for a great 
central station in London, but recommended that if railways 
were hereafter admitted to the centre, this should be done in 
conformity with a uniform plan. It is instructive to con- 
sider how absolutely this recommendation has been ignored. 

Closely connected with the want of a systematic plan is the 
indiscriminate intermingling of manufacturing and resi- 
dential districts in London. The squalor and overcrowding 
of districts within the central area are directly attributable 
to the want of such regulations. 

The actual cost which has fallen on the rates up to March 
1908 in clearing insanitary areas and rehousing persons dis- 
placed has been nearly 2$ millions sterling. These deplor- 
able results would have been impossible if foresight had been 
exercised in confining manufactories to particular parts of 
the town, the workers being housed in healthy surroundings 
which wide streets would have rendered easy of access. 

A third reason for the existence of the evils has been the 
inadequacy of the building laws. Hitherto the evolution 
and extension of Inner London have been controlled to a 


: 
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limited extent only, the requirements as to width of streets 
and space about buildings contained in the Building Acts 
being very restricted in scope. Many of the conditions have 
proved to be utterly futile for regulating the general develop- 
ment of building estates. It has been urged that borough 
engineers and surveyors are responsible for the chaotic 
arrangement of streets which has prevailed in the past, but 
that is not the case. 

The garden squares and open spaces of London, which in 
their variety and extent are unsurpassed, may be considered 
to be the most satisfactory feature of its development. In 
Greater London the Government maintains 5,985 acres. 

There are 114 open spaces under the control of the 
London County Council, with an area of 5,100 acres. The 
City Corporation maintains nearly 6,500 acres. Further, 
there are 437 private squares and enclosures, with an 
approximate area of 447 acres. 

In the County of London about 5,000 new buildings are 
being erected each year. But the County of London, with 
its 75,000 acres, forms, however, only a small part of the 
actual town as it exists at the present day. The Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic in 1905 went much further afield, 
including in its investigations an area covering 692 square 
miles. It is estimated that in 1931 the population of 
Greater London will almost reach the colossal figure of 
eleven millions. What has occurred in the past is slowly 
but surely repeating itself, and the Town Planning Act will 
have accomplished some good if it only forces on the public 
notice the urgency of the problem as to whether this great 
but unavoidable development is to proceed on rational lines, 
or in the same unregulated and incoherent manner as in 
the past. The existing outlets of Greater London show 
that something is required immediately. 

How any action is to be taken forms a problem almost 
as complex as what that action should be. Under the Town 
Planning Act the London County Council is the local autho- 
rity for the county of London. Outside the county the 
local authority is the council of any borough, or of any 
urban or rural district. It is not evident which of these 
very numerous local authorities is to initiate the compre- 
hensive scheme; and although the Act aims at co-operation, 
anyone with experience of public authorities must have mis- 
givings as to the possibility of agreement being arrived at 
in time to prevent the mischief which all desire should be 
avoided. The preparation of a comprehensive town-plan- 
ning scheme for London, however desirable, is a work of 
great magnitude, which would involve considerable expense 
and probably occupy a much longer time than is expedient 
under existing conditions. 

The most pressing need is to establish the main arterial 
communications on a large and courageous scale to pro- 
vide for the inevitable expansion of the next one or two 
decades, so that the necessary outlets into the country may 
not be stifled or obstructed, and that the gradual extension 
which is now proceeding may adapt itself to the mines laid 
down. It is most undesirable that the beautiful parts of 
south-east London which remain uncovered should be built 
on in the same uninteresting manner as other districts in 
the same quarter. To solve the problem of controlling the 
future growth of London and to secure proper development, 
singleness of action is absolutely essential. 

A Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
in 1901 suggested the desirability of some central control of 
all projects affecting the relief and distribution of traffic 
in or near London, and the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic in 1905 emphasised the same point. This part of 
the question is, however, one of policy, with which this paper 
is not concerned, and in which the author has no desire to 
intervene, but attention should be drawn to the seriousness 
of employing anything but unified treatment in dealing 
with so great an issue. 


Recent Progress in German Town Planning. 


Herr Dr. Srurspen read a short paper on the progress of 
town planning in Germany during the last two centuries, 
which took the form of a commentary on an exhibition of 
lantern slides. He said :— 

Paris used to be our first teacher. The symmetrical 
French style was predominant in Germany until the eighties, 
when architects began to abandon straight lines and the uni- 
form style in favour of variety and curved forms, and 
to study the medieval German towns more than they had 
ever done before. This fondness of curved forms naturally 
led to many eccentricities. To-day we have come back to a 
more sober conception, and we estimate the curved and 


straight lines, as well as the symmetrical and the unsym- 
metrical, at their real value. 


If we examine the finest streets of the medieval towns, W 
find that. they follow relatively light curves, of which the fol 


lowing are examples :— 
Anger-Strasse in Erfurt. 
Maximilian-Strasse in Augsburg. 
Altstadt-Strasse in Landshut. 


The influence of these old towns upon the two new street 
in the plan of the modern towns is seen in the Arnulfstrasse i 


Munich, by Theod. Fischer, and the Fischereistrasse — 
Briinn by myself. 


D 


Dr. Stuebben then showed a few modern schemes for th 
construction or extension of new districts, proposed part] 
by himself and partly by other German architects, illustra} 
ing more in detail the present position of the town plannin 


question in Germany. ‘ 
The fishery quarter in Brinn, with the Fischereistrasse 


the central longitudinal artery, a church erected at the sid: 
with a square in front and behind at the end of the Hig 
Street, several other open and ornamental grounds, long block 


of buildings, and slightly raised streets. 


In the north-western extension of the town of Kénigsher 
the irregularly formed High Street, which is under provincia 
control, has a width of from 30 to 70 metres, and rums alon 
the old fortification moat, thus providing the best possib] 


building ground for the blocks of houses. The other st 


are partly curved and partly rectilinear, according to th 
requirements of the buildings. The old tower (the Wrange 
turm), surrounded by water, has been retained. Suitab} 
building sites have been proposed for the church and tw 


public buildings. 


The new station quarter at Landshut has a slightly curve 


High Street of varying width, and with buildings. 


A new quarter in Berlin provides for streets of a minimw 
width of 22 metres, with five-storeyed buildingsof an authorise 
height of 22 metres. The High Street has a slight curve an 


a considerable widening in the centre of its length, where it 


convexedly drawn. The other streets are curved or straigh 
according to the local requirements. A small park has bee 
planned out, with a lake, in which the image of the choir; 


the church is reflected. 


Two new suburbs of Posen and Neustrelitz have also hee 
built, straight lines having been abandoned for curves. TI 
suburbs of Posen adjoin a central park with flowing water ar 
ornamental ponds. The Neustrelitzer suburbs are built roun 
a natural lake, the banks of which are mostly surrounded | 
public promenades, and also, to a smaller extent, by buildiz 
sites which extend to the water. On the southern side a ne 


quarter, reserved for closed buildings, establishes the conne 


tion with the station of Neustrelitz. 


In Dr. Stuebben’s scheme for the reconstruction of tl 
old town of Louvain, in Belgium, the quarter it is intended’ 
transform includes the old slaughter-house and a large numb) 
of old dwelling-houses, which have hitherto been occupied | 
small tradesmen and artisans connected with the slaughte 
house. Most of these buildings are in a most dilapidated a1 


insanitary condition. The municipal authorities have decid 
to restore this old quarter, and at the same time to clear to 


certain extent the approaches to the St. Pierre Cathedral. 


new ‘‘ Place du Parvis”’ will be constructed opposite #) 
church, surrounded by buildings with arcades of a Louva)| 
style. The scheme has been drawn so as to save the old gabk 


houses that possess any artistic interest. ; 
Another project of Dr. Stuebben’s is for a new town, call 
St. Anne, to be constructed on the banks of the Schelde opp 
site Antwerp. The scheme includes an industrial quart 
adjoining the railway and the harbour, a park on a piece: 
ground torn up to a depth of 11 metres by the bursting of 
dam, and, finally, the future centre of the new town. 
Gand Road, pointing straight to the spire of the Antwei 
Cathedral and the Avenue de la Gare, 800 metres from tl 
Schelde, form two main and straight lines in the new eit 
Two underground tunnels below the Schelde, both above ai 
below, are to connect the new town with the metropolis < 
the other side of the river. These tunnels are furnished wil 


lifts for vehicles and pedestrians, and are connected with 


station by underground tramways. Between the Avenue de 
Gare and the lift of the higher tunnel a district for sma 
shops, with unsymmetrical streets, a church, and am opt 
space, will be provided. It is proposed to preserve, betwet 
the Avenue de la Gare and the Gand Road, a portion of # 
old village and of the old Fort de la Téte de Flandre, whit 
will be transformed into recreation grounds. North of # 
Gand Road workmen’s dwellings and houses for the midd 
class and shops will be built round the central square, whe 
the town hall is to be erected. Exactly opposite the Antwé 
Cathedral an ornamental square, with’ belvedere, has bet 
included in the scheme, and round it will be built a theat? 
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a casino, and other public buildings. From this monumental 
) square a street with arcades will lead to the principal church, 
_ which stands behind some grounds with plantations. The 
northern part of the new town, facing the industrial quarter 
_ referred to, is intended for the upper classes, and will consist 
of villas and private mansions. The centre of the new town, 
as above described, would be enclosed by a ring of from 40 to 
_ 60 metres, for an underground tram-line. The suburban dis- 
tricts would be constructed afterwards according to require- 
ments. 
Some modern schemes elaborated by other German archi- 
tects, and illustrated by Dr. Stuebben, were the Colony of 
_ Hellerau, near Dresden, drawn by Riemerschmied, of which 
a model was shown at the Royal Academy ; a garden city near 
| Nurnberg, by the same architect, containing an imposing 
_ central square for the erection of public and other important 
buildings ; the charming artisans’ settlement of Merck, near 
Darmstadt, planned out by Putzer, where the High Street 
shows very fine irregular outlines, and consequently many 
beautiful street views. 

The plan of the “‘ Herdweg”’ quarter, in Darmstadt, is 
also the work of Putzer; two new quarters of the town of 
Essen, planned out by Schmidt, the artisans’ colony, 
“Gottfried Wilhelm,” and a residential district, by Holster- 
hausen. A bridge leads thence across the valley to the settle- 
ment known as the ‘“‘ Margarete Krupp-Stiftung for Con- 
valescents’’; the quarter ‘“‘am Bernewaldchen,”’? also in 
Essen. These, by architects Schmidt and Metzendorff, are 
amongst the best productions in recent German town plan- 
ning ; the new ‘“‘ Lietzensee ”’ quarter of Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin. The lake is partly surrounded by gardens and pro- 
menades open all round, and partly surrounded by dwelling- 
houses with several storeys, which occupy a splendid position 
and overlook lovely scenery. 


The Greater Berlin Competition. 


A paper on the above was read by Professor Dr. Rup. 
Eserstapt. The claim on universal attention for town 
planning might be said to rest on the Holy Bible. In the 
story of Cain and Abel we are told that Cain went away and 
built a city. From that time begins the development of 
human society. We are being reminded of the old story 
every time we look at the cities that have been allowed to 
reach their present disgraceful condition, for do we not hear 
a voice asking, ‘‘ Cain, where is thy brother Abel?”’ The 
Town Planning Conference was the best answer as to their 
determination to live up to their responsibilities. The task 
of town building is an international one, in which every 
nation can both learn and instruct. Lately the eyes of 
English reformers had been turned to Germany, and 
numbers had travelled there to study town planning and 
town building. Germany had reason to be proud of this 
attention from her masters. Nevertheless there exists a 
certain drawback to the honour. The English visitors 
generally went straight to the municipal authorities, who 
-Teceive them with bounteous hospitality and drive them 
around the streets. The English visitor becomes filled with 
admiration for this street planning—not town planning. 
Consequently when those Germans who in the face of 
enormous difficulties are aiming at the individual cottage 
and house argue with the authorities against the existing 
tenement system they are told that the English visit«rs 
could not find words enough to praise that system. The 
admiration for the tenement system, asserted Professor 
Eberstadt, came too late, for that system’s day was over. 
As they in Berlin got a belated French play from Paris cr a 
scarf from London which is already out of fashion, so the 
English admiration for German street planning came at the 
very moment when they wished to get rid of it. 
The problems existing in Berlin were given as :—(1) Con- 
gestion of street traffic, mainly in the central part; (2) as 
| to the means of transport from the centre outwards; (3) the 
distribution of open spaces ; (4) the artistic development and 
planning of public and communal buildings; and (5) the 
system of town extension. The starting-point of the 
German mistakes is that of street planning rather than town 
ne. Now, however, this idea is being done away 
| The Tule ought to be that the worse the system of 
‘Planning the easier to upset it. But in our time private 
Interest is especially strong; and in nothing is it more 
difficult to overthrow than in housing matters. In London 
: ‘ years ago there was laid down a principle which seemed 
s er revolution. It was then contended that private gain 
1S public profit, private gain and public interest being 
identical. Sometimes in our day these two are opposed. 
‘But the old truth must not be lost sight of, for private 
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interest and public benefit must again become identical in 
the greatest task of modern civilisation—the building and 
planning of our towns. 

Professor Eberstadt concluded with slides showing some 
of the drawings submitted in the competition for a building 
plan for Greater Berlin. Twenty-seven sets of drawings 
were sent in. Two first prizes, instead of a first and second, 
were awarded, one to Hermann Jansen and the other to 
Josef Brix and Felix Genzmer. Views of the proposals were 
shown, as well as of the third prize design of Professor 
Kberstadt, Professor Mohring and Richard Petersen. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The chair at Thursday afternoon’s meeting in the Great 
Gallery was occupied by Sir Girzert Parker, M.P. 

The CHarrmay, in opening the proceedings, referred to 
the great success which the organisers of the Conference had 
achieved, and dwelt on the importance of the exchange of 
ideas, both internationally and amongst local authorities. 
He thought it was very necessary that those in the United 
Kingdom should know each other’s views on those things 
which concerned the health and life of the people and the 
amenities of life. There was no provincialism in art and 
beauty, but they were the factors which harmonised divergent 
views and promoted standards and compelled people to adapt 
themselves to those standards. 


Open Spaces, Gardens, and Recreation Grounds. 


Mr. Bastt Hotmes, in an address on the above subject, 
said that town planning in its later aspects was so bound up 
with the provision of open spaces that it might be almost 
said to be the outcome of the open-space movement. There- 
fore it was interesting to know what had been done by the 
Footpaths and Commons Preservation Society and the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, and to show what 
enormous work could be done by voluntary effort. The open- 
Space movement first began to take shape in 1865, for 
obviously when the population of the country was com- 
paratively small the necessity for open spaces was not so 
important. If they traced the origin of commons it opened 
up a most interesting chapter of domestic history, for the 
surviving common lands came down from the early Saxon 
times and were a relic of the system of collective ownership. 
As time went on commons began to be enclosed, until in the 
time of Queen Anne the sanction of Parliament was required 
to be obtained for further enclosures. Lands, however, con- 
tinued to be enclosed until between 1860 and 1870 the open- 
Spaces movement began to gather strength. It was found 
that these lands became less and less used for grazing and 
agricultural purposes, but that with the extension of towns 
they began to acquire a value for building purposes and the 
lords of the manors began to enclose them under the old Acts. 
It was for the purpose of resisting the enclosing of the 
commons that the Commons Preservation Society was started, 
and the beneficent results of its operations to the country 
could hardly be over-estimated. It was a singularly 
fortunate circumstance that, owing to the system of land 
tenure prevailing amongst their forefathers so much 
land was still left for the common use. The Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society had a happy hunting-ground 
ready to hand, and it did not fail to make the most of its 
opportunities by finding the ways and means to assert the 
rights of the community over the remaining common lands, 
which were in great danger of being enclosed, and they 
were successful in safeguarding a valuable heritage handed 
down from the past. But these common lands were not 
sufficient for the needs of the community, and niuch valuable 
work was done by the Kyrle Society, founded by Miss 
Octavia Hill, to get parks and recreation grounds. In 1883 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association was launched 
by the Earl of Meath, who was still its President. At the 
time the deficiency of spaces for recreation was very marked 
and the Society found an interesting objective on which to 
devote its earlier energies—viz., the numerous disused 
burial-places, scores of which were to be found in London. 
Many of these places had been.closed for a very long time 
and had begun to acquire a building value. One of the first 
successes scored by the Society was the passing of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act of 1884, which prohibited throughout 
the kingdom the use, or the misuse, of these burial-places as 
building sites. Deprived of their value for such a purpose 
the Association was enabled to secure many of these areas 
and by means of voluntary contributions to lay them out as 
pleasant public gardens. Then they also found that in neigh- 
bourhoods which had once seen better days there were 
enclosed squares which were no longer kept up by the resi- 
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dents, and the Association had in many cases converted them 
into gardens. They owed this circumstance to the good sense 
and foresight and public spirit of former generations of land- 
owners, for the Westminster, Portman, and similar London 
estates were only the garden suburbs of the past. The 
Association urged the importance of securing all such areas, 
for there were 450 of them in London. They were not in a 
secure position, because when the leases of the adjoining 
houses ran out the squares would revert to the freeholders, 
who might use them. Indeed, several of them were in the 
market at the present time, and others had only been saved 
from the builders by being bought at enormous cost. The 
London County Council had paid over 10,0001. for a three- 
quarter acre square in Kast London, whilst 3,500/. was 
recently paid for a similar square in Southwark. He 
thought it ought not to be impossible to frame a scheme 
whereby all such places would not be allowed to be built 
over, but without altering the ownership, so that great com- 
pensation might be avoided. Then he would point out the 
fact that in London, where they had had streets with front 
gardens, the authorities had allowed them to be utilised for 
building one and two storey shops. They desired to see these 
features of wide roads and gardens introduced into town 
planning, and yet they allowed this building in streets where 
the features already existed. From a return he had obtained 
from fifty of the chief towns in the United Kingdom he 
found that in 1883 there was one acre of open space to 
760 people, whereas in 1903, with an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the population, there was one acre of open space to 
635 people. In London in 1883 there was one acre of public 
space to 950 people, whereas now, with an increase of 25 per 
cent. in the population, there was one acre of open space to 
750 people. If a wider range were taken, so as to include such 
large areas as Epping Forest, Richmond Park, and 
Wimbledon Common, that figure would be sensibly reduced. 
The preservation of the amenities of districts was becoming 
a matter of great concern and they had many societies at 
work. At the present time the Metropolitan Association was 
engaged in the matters of the extension of Wimbledon and 
Putney Commons, the purchase of five or six acres known as 
the ‘‘ Grange,’’ Kilburn, the purchase of the Ironmongers’ 
Almshouses, the extension of Streatham Common, the 
acquisition of Shadwell Market, the forming of open spaces 
and riverside walks along the river Wandle, and the pre- 
servation of the Crystal Palace and its magnificent grounds. 
The magnitude of the problem of town planning and open 
spaces became apparent when they considered that in Greater 
London they had a population of over 7,000,000 in an area 
of 699 square miles, which was equal to that of the Dominion 
of Canada with 3,700,000 square miles of territory. 


Discusston. 

Mr. H. M. Extis said that he had that day introduced a 
deputation to the Surrey County Council with the object of 
inducing that body to assist in the extension of Wimbledon 
Common. They were also trying to save the last of the 
London rivers, the Wandle, which had several miles of 
beautiful stretches well worth preserving. 

Mr. Horsrauu spoke at some length on the question of 
physical deterioration and the need for systematic physical 
training of the children of the country. To enable this to be 
done open spaces were a necessity. They were all clamouring 
for more Dreadnoughts, but where were they going to get the 
men to man them. 

Mr. Brernarp Grsson said no greater happiness could be 
gained than in assisting in the work of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association. He was glad to think that 
London was waking up in this matter, although the people 
at Hounslow had declined to buy Witton Park of 45 acres 
which they could have obtained for 8,0001. ; 

The CHarRMAN expressed himself as delighted with the 
account of the work done by the Society, and said that in 
view of the fact that Shoreditch had only one acre of open 
space to 15,000 people, and Southwark one acre to 14,000, 
Mr. Holmes had not exaggerated when he said this was a 
problem of the greatest magnitude. It was a cheering sign 
to see so many municipalities represented at the Conference, 
for this was a question which would become as important 
to all the great towns as to London itself. They had 
attempted to deal with the problem in Germany and to some 
extent in a number of towns in this country, but the 
alleviation of national degeneracy would have to be faced 
with cash. 

Colonel Eustacr Batrour, F.R.I.B.A., should have read a 


paper on “The Town Planning Act and Open Spaces,” but 
was unable to be present. 


| upon a revenue-producing basis. 


The Civic Survey. 


Mr. F. C. Mears (Edinburgh) proceeded to show the 
slides prepared to illustrate Professor Geddes’ paper on 
“The Civic Survey,’’ which should have been read at a 
previous sitting. The slides dealt with the origin and 
development of the City of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Ernest Grorce presided at the meeting in the Hast 
Gallery on Thursday afternoon, when the following papers 
were read :— 


Public Parks and Gardens: their Design and Equipment. 


An illustrated paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
T. H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. He commenced by 
postulating that the civic park was not only a luxury, for 
it was also a necessity. In discussing past experience, Mr. 
Mawson contended that the chief mistake made by park com- 
mittees of this country was their failure to recognise the 
claims of landscape architecture. Public parks, which con- 
trast so unfavourably with private gardens, are almost 
entirely the work of inexperienced amateurs. } 

In this country we have overlooked the fact that parks and 
gardens should be planned in relation to their surroundings, 
Compare the orderly and natural arrangement of the parks 
and gardens of Paris with that of London or any English 
provincial town. In the former everything seems to fall into 
such orderly progression as to suggest that each park and 
garden occupies the only possible position for it. 

The third cause of failure has resulted from the notion 
that landscape gardening was an art which aimed at conceal- 
ing art. It was, and is still, supposed to be an art which 
seeks to reproduce Nature in her ‘‘ gentler moods.’’ What-- 
ever may be said of the aims of landscape gardening, land- 
scape architecture must be honestly inventive. It is essential 
that a clear knowledge should therefore be gained of the ob- 
jective to be attained, the motif to be expressed, the local 
requirements. Here a knowledge of traditional design is 
needed. 

A fourth cause of failure has been the introduction of all 
manner of cheap cast-iron erections, ranging from the 
silvered bandstand and the corrugated-iron grand stand to 
the automatic sweet machine. Cultured design is not possible 
with such accompaniments. Unless circumstances justify 
the employment of a capable designer, such features should 
be banned. 

A fifth serious cause of failure results from the lack of 
practical knowledge relating to the planting of parks and 
gardens. The work is frequently deputed to the practical 
gardener who loves novelty, variety, and rarity for their own 
sake. The outcome is the huddled groups of sickly, half- 
starved arboricultural curiosities which so often do duty for 
park plantations. A public park is not the place for risks, 
and the capable man would prefer to work with six well- 
proved varieties rather than experiment with fifty doubtful 
ones. 

Great Britain is rightly looked upon as the home of in- 
comparably fine gardens. In the process of time, measured 
by hundreds of years, we have evolved a style, influenced let 
us add, in its evolution, by notable examples of gardens 
abroad? The English garden cannot as yet be reduced to the 
science of exact manner and proportion as is a classic facade; 
its charm is that it is so elastic as to be adaptable to almost 
any site or set of conditions, yet its perfect blend of art and 
nature always bears the marks of its nativity. 

This English style may be formal or informal; archi- 
tectural, or it may so far forget the canons of architecture 48 
to run to wild Nature and help her, as Sedding put it, to) 
‘speak the truth.’’ Its most perfect characteristic, indeed, 
will be found in its adaptation to its size, locality and en- 
vironment, in its avoidance of engineering feats in the 
country, in a wise restraint and avoiding the landscapist’s 
eccentricities in the civic centre. On the contrary, it would 
follow a logical and artistic progression by the preservation | 
of every natural beauty in the former and by allowing Art to 
be supreme mistress in the latter. This is surely in harmony 
with the traditions of architecture, which, starting with the 
monumental expression of the civic centre, prefers rural sim-) 
plicity in the suburb. 

When we come to select illustrative examples of the 
English manner applied to public parks and gardens, we ate 
met with the curious fact that we must go to the Continent. | 

In comparing the differences in planning English and 
Continental parks, it must be remembered that the conditions 
in this country are peculiarly local and national. Being 
sporting and yet intensely economical people, we seldom lay 
out a park purely as an ornamental feature, but design if 
We want the maximum 
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amount of recreation space, and, for preference, those which 
will contribute towards the annual upkeep. With us utility 
takes the first place and ornament the second, whereas on 
the Continent the order is reversed. 

The second point ofi difference lies in the fact that whilst 
with us green lawns are the determining artistic factor, on 
the Continent it is shade trees and spinney woods. This fact 
should be kept strictly in mind when comparing ground plans 
apart from perspective views. 

Anticipating the time when municipalities will think 
seriously about park design, let me say that our greatest 
opportunities will be found in the convenient planning and 
arrangement of recreation grounds and a fuller appreciation 
of our great heritage—beautiful lawns and trees—and when 
with true artistic insight we learn to grasp the significance of 
existing features and views, and acquire the skill perfectly to 
weave in the new with the old without discord. 

To give point and meaning to the generalities, Mr. Maw- 
son showed views of three attempts at park design: 

A marine garden at Southport. 

A small recreation ground at Cleethorpes, a seaside resort 
on the coast of Lincolnshire. 

Pittencrieff Park, Dunfermline. 

The latter was an ambitious scheme which showed the rela- 
tion of parks and gardens to the design and plan of the town. 

In September, 1903, Mr. Andrew Carnegie added to his 
many benefactions to his native town of Dunfermline by 
presenting half a million pounds, which ensures an income 
of 25,000). per year. This gift was accompanied with the 
conveyance of this park and glen, which he desired should 
be devoted to the uses of a public park, reserving a portion 
of ground at the northern end for monumental buildings. 
This property is vested in a trust, who invited Professor 
Geddes and Mr. Mawson to prepare separate schemes for 
laying out the park and otherwise assisting them with sug- 
gestions. Unfortunately, every premise on which Mr. 
Mawson’s scheme rested was considered by the trust to be 
impracticable, visionary, and unattainable. 

Pittencrieff Park, through which runs a deep ravine, has 
hitherto effectually barred the expansion of the town on its 
western boundary. Mr. Mawson proposed to cut a fine 
boulevard right through the northern end of the park. His 
insistence on the value and necessity of this road led to the 
rejection of the scheme. 

The group of monumental buildings included lecture hall, 
four towers, museum, large and small concert halls, art: 
gallery, school of housewifery, bandstand, designed as a 
central feature to the colonnade, and a new super-arched 
bridge. 

Every town and city has its neglected opportunities. 
The London parks are full of suggestion, and in many cases 
would entail a comparatively small expenditure to convert 
them into parks in which landscape architecture should 
reach its highest attainment. 


Discusst1on, 


) Sir James Lemon, in opening a short discussion which 
followed immediately on Mr. Mawson’s paper, expressed 
the opinion that the question should be approached from a 
practical standpoint ; that was to say, they should first dis- 
sover the means of acquiring land before thinking of the 
vest way in which to lay it out. Public parks being a neces- 
sity it was to be hoped that under the Town Planning Act 
the authorities will acquire land for the purpose. The dis- 
sussions at the other meetings seemed to be based on a pessi- 
mistic view of the Act. The speakers apparently expected 
that local authorities would not be likely to spend money 
mn carrying it out properly. There was room for difference 
of opinion on that point. The public undeniably want some- 
ching for their money; but if the ratepayers are shown that 
what 18 proposed is likely to benefit a town, then there is a 
very good chance of having it carried through. Mr. Mawson 
iad shown on the screen a view of a suggested small recrea- 
on-ground at Cleethorpes, which is at present surrounded 
2Y @ number of small villas. It was, thought Sir James 
“mon, not unlikely that the owner of the land could be 
nduced to give up a certain portion of it in the centre, or 
nake a contribution towards the cost of purchase if it were 
impressed on him that it would be laid out as a park. There 
vas no doubt that very much enhanced prices were obtain- 
thle for sites situated round an open space. This induce- 
ment Should be a powerful aid in getting parks. If a high 
tandard of public health was to be maintained it was neces- 
‘ary to Increase the public spaces. In recent years much 
‘omecie with public health had been rendered com- 

ory. The provision of open spaces was another step 
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which should be made compulsory, ugly though that word 
might be in such a connection. The Town Planning Act was 
not created for the purpose of pulling down slums and acquir- 
ing existing buildings. To do that local authorities had 
previously ample powers. The Act had been framed on the 
principle that prevention was better than cure. However, 
once the open spaces had been acquired the next step was 
to lay them out properly. It was to be hoped that local 
authorities would entrust that task to experts; for the town 
surveyor could not be expected to know everything. 

Mr. EK. P. Warren spoke of the necessity for driving in 
the idea of an ideal if one was to be created. In London 
the public parks and gardens were rendered unnecessarily 
dreary and unattractive by the acceptance of a very low 
standard in the accessories. Compared with parks abroad 
the English park is laid out with scant consideration for 
what is around it; in the same way as we do not consider 
our railway-stations. Just as we seldom arrange the dig- 
nified approach to the station which is seen abroad, so we 
fail to properly arrange a park or garden. 

"alla J ; P 
The Architect and City Ornamentation. 


We English, said Mr. E. A. Ricxarps, F.R.I.B.A., in an 
illustrated paper, have almost everything to learn in this 
department of civic art. By the ornamentation of the city 
is included all that may serve as amenities in any form to 
the life of the people. For example, the treatment of an 
oasis, a point of rest, in the labyrinth of the routes of modern 
trafic. Memorials of events, personalities, or purely 
abstract appeals to the intelligence or the soul of the town- 
dweller. 

Even the display of flowers and plants, and the touch of 
almost feminine grace and holiday lightness they impart, 
come under the heading of architectural ornamentation 
when managed with such skill as the Viennese have shown 
in the succession of the graceful lamp-standards down the 
centre of the Ringstrasse, with the metal brackets, attached 
a fleur de roses. 

London is without a public space or square, or even the 
smallest clearing, that is comparable to the average in any 
Continental town. Is there a public monument with any of 
the qualities of design which would justify its assertion of 
immutability and its claim as an uplifter of the more subtle 
side of our consciousness? and as for the other accessories 
of our streets, can they by any show of enthusiasm be 
quoted? Behind all our efforts there is a certain lack of 
style, a lack of confidence, which seems to be a mute acknow- 
ledgment of their insufficient character to support a derelict 
condition, instead of gracing positions allotted to them by 
design, and becoming, as it were, the high lights of some 
general scheme of harmonious design. 

How, then, have we arrived at such a tangle, in which 
even the occasional work of the inspired artist is jostled by 
the trade advertisement (literal or figurative), or, worst 
still, is stifled in its effect by the necessary utilities of a 
benevolent but unenlightened municipality and the pathetic 
and obviously painful efforts of its servants to supply some- 
thing of art in their making ? 

The answer is obvious—intelligent control, a jurisdiction 
that the smallest detail cannot evade, must be exercised, and 
this, so far, has never existed in any municipality in Eng- 
land. 

Given an ideal field of operation, all the solid founda- 
tions of a town scheme with every possibility of artistic 
embellishment provided for, who is to be entrusted with the 
design and control of all these accessories to the dominating 
and enclosing general masses ? 

Naturally, one would think, those fitted by training and 
natural ability to do so; and it should be the duty of those 
in authority to seek out such special ability, and rise 
superior to the hitherto prevailing superstition that such, 
details of ornamentation are without the province of the 
architectural artist. In the training of the French architect 
a complete study of all those details is included. Admitting 
that the artistic education of the English architect is far 
behind that of his French neighbour, the parallel is worth 
drawing, for his qualifications for assisting in the general 
furnishing of the streets are surely greater than those where 
training has been almost entirely confined to the studio and 
what can be executed by themselves in such a space. Yet at 
the present time there exists in England a privileged class 
who have almost an entire monopoly of the design of any 
street decoration, such as monuments, memorial fountains, 
&c., or, indeed, any decoration not an integral portion of a 
building, and this by virtue only of their eminence in an 
altogether different branch of art. Even in the rare in- 
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stances of collaboration the architectural aid has been 
merely utilised in an attempt to render coherent an altogether 
inarticulate speech, if one can use the simile. 

The architectural details of the English sculptor are in- 
dividual at any cost, and seem designed to destroy any link 
with their environments. But he is not beyond impeach- 
ment even in far larger efforts than these when the oppor- 
tunity affords. As an example of his attitude towards 
existing monuments we are shortly to witness the completion 
in London of a work of consummate art, whose author is long 
since dead. The full design is on record. The scale of the 
sculpture is most definitely indicated in the information he 
has left us, and is, moreover, in strict conformity to all 
classical precedent, as are all the details of this beautiful 
work. Yet, as this is a gift to the nation, the divergence 
from the original ideal is unnoticed or ignored, and the 
artist engaged on this work is beyond any jurisdiction, and 
substitutes (in all good faith, of course) his idea both in scale 
and treatment, which comparatively is Brobdingnagian. 
Another great monument of architectural art in this country 
has recently been happily saved from as serious a desecra- 
tion, and even mutilation, by the protest of the architectural 
profession. 

Many other instances could be quoted. Against this may 
be set the example offered in Paris within the last few years, 
when the idea of crowning the Arc de Triomphe with a 
quadriga was debated. 

After the most careful consideration, it was decided that 
the monument was to retain its cold dignity, and was in no 
need of the embellishment. 

The general movement and interest in the art of town 
arrangement and design has enlarged the horizon of the 
English architect, but it is to be hoped that it will quicken 
his nearer vision and perceptions, and give him the con- 
fidence to assert his interest in the design of much of the 
detail that is so necessary to make an artistic whole and his 
necessity to the community for such purposes. 

With regard to the temporary decorations of the city, it 
will readily be conceded, that unless they are to obscure the 
design of permanent structures and arrangement they should 
be subservient to their lines, or at least respond to the 
anatomy of the figures they are to adorn. Though the light 
and perishable material might require the special knowledge 
and executive facility of the special craft of illumination or 
drapery or bunting, yet the architect, with his sense of 
balance and knowledge of the salient forms of the subject to 


be dressed, should be an invaluable and, in fact, the chief 
director. 


DIscussIon. 


Professor 8. D. ApsHrap considered that the subjects of 
Mr. Mawson’s and Mr. Rickards’s papers were of especial 
interest, and, indeed, will be among the most valuable con- 
tributions to the Conference. It might perhaps be out of 
place for him to pass compliments or criticisms on the paper 
dealing with ‘‘ Public Parks and Gardens,’’ for he looked 
on Mr. T. H. Mawson as a colleague. The question of who 
is going to be responsible for a scheme of civic decora- 
tion could not be settled all at once. What now often happens 
is that the well-intentioned committee endeavour to obtain 
the best possible professional advice. But, declared Pro- 
fessor Adshead, there is no professional advice obtainable at 
the present moment. The architects, for instance, do not 
sufficiently study the surroundings of their buildings. Tt 
was to be hoped that the Conference would open their eyes 
as to the importance of considering every detail. Our 
schools should follow the lead of the French schools, who in 
their big schemes attach as much importance to the details 
as to the buildings. If English architects and architectural 
schools would consider schemes in such a way there would 
ultimately arise architects capable of handling city orna- 
mentation in a broad manner.. Mr. Rickards had rightly 
emphasised the lack of style and lack of confidence noticeable 
in monuments in this country. The sight of such a space as 
the Piace de la Concorde, Paris, made one at once realise that 
everything had been designed with a perfect confidence and 
without any hesitation, whereas the opposite impression is 
made by English squares. Trees are, of course, the finest 
things possible, and one should be most careful of them. 
But to plant trees heterogeneously without consideration as to 
whether they will block out fine buildings is as bad as having 
no trees at all. The planting of trees to gain the best effect 
requires the highest ability. 

(Continued on page 268.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


GorLEsToNn-on-Sra.—At a meeting of the Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children, held 
in Norwich on Monday, the 10th inst., the report of the 
assessor, Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1I.B.A., of 12 Little 
College Street, Westminster Abbey, upon the fifteen designs 
submitted by East Anglian architects in the competition for 
the erection of a school and homes at Gorleston-on-Sea was 
received. The assessor’s award, which assigned the first place 
to No. 3 in the competition, was unanimously adopted by the 
governors, and the envelopes containing the names of the archi~ 
tects being thereupon opened, No. 3 proved to be Mr. John E, 
Burton, 57 London Street, Norwich. Mr. Burton was accord~ 
ingly appointed the architect to carry out the work. a 

Upon the competition generally and the successful co 
petitor’s design the assessor reported as follows :— 

‘‘ The conditions and instructions to competing architects, 
supplemented by answers given to certain questions put by the 
competitors, have made quite clear the requirements of the 
governors, and they may be congratulated upon the result of 
the competition. A great deal of thought and labour has been 
expended by all the competitors, and some quite admirable 
designs have been produced. . 

‘‘ The problem set to the competitors was not a simple one, 
especially in view of the number and variety of the buildings 
comprised in the whole scheme. The grouping and inter-rela- 
tion of these buildings and their position on the site and 
aspects secured must constitute important factors in any 
decision upon the respective merits of the designs. } 

‘‘Compliance with the regulations of authorities con- 
cerned, efficient drainage, economy of cubical contents and 
costs, and the provision for playing-fields are all among the 
matters which have had my careful consideration. 

‘‘T have carefully compared all the designs submitted, and 
I place first that numbered 3. The drawings present an 
extremely well-thought-out scheme. The plan is well arranged 
and is most economical ; corridors are short and there is no 
wasted space ; the buildings are well lighted and ventilated ; 
the drainage is simple and efficient. The arrangement on the 
site secures to the full all advantages of aspect ; the elevation 
is simple, suitable, and expressive. al 

‘Rather more than half the site is left free for playing 
fields, which, moreover, are well situated to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight, and, for a considerable area, come 
under the shelter of the buildings from the north and north- 
east winds. 

‘““The future enlargement of the institution would be 
simple. I have checked the cubing of the buildings as given 
by the author of the design and it is reliable. a | 

‘With regard to cost, I am of opinion, in view of the 
variety and extent of the accommodation to be provided, that 
the whole of the work will not be carried out with such satis 
factory finishings, although of the simplest kind, as are pro 
perly required for buildings of this character within the limits 
laid down by the governors. This design is most economica’ 
in plan and treatment, and the author estimates the cost ai 
7,865). The estimate is fairly made, but must, I think, b 
regarded as sanguine.”’ | 

The designs placed second and third by the assessor provet 
to be those submitted by Messrs. Johns & Browne, Ipswich | 
and Messrs. Olley & Haward, Great Yarmouth, respec) 
tively. : | 


| 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTH BRITISH 'AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICE | 
EDINBURGH.—THE STAIRCASE. 


MONGST the excellent modern architecture that is 6) 
ii be found in Scotland the Edinburgh offices of th) 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Co., designed b) 
Mr. J. Dick Peppm, hold a worthy position. | 


SKETCHES BY MR. W. EATON, A.R.I.B.A. | 


i re sketches by Mr. W. Earon, A.R.1.B.A., that wi 
illustrate this week show typical examples of th 
church towers of Cheshire. ) 


. 
; 

Tue Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have awarde 
the gold medal for the best paper read during the sessiO- 


1909-10 to Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.1, A.M1LOE 


A.R.I.B.A., for his paper entitled ‘Town Plannin 
Systems."’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
3 The President’s Address. 


(Continued from last week.) 


HEN you have mastered such things, and so made them 
V part of your equipment as to use the knowledge of them 
ithout conscious effort, then, and not till then, will you be 
ble to make your art adapt itself to the new methods, mate- 
als, and requirements of progressive civilisation. But it 
, in this respect that you will enjoy greater advantages than 
ie men of the generation before you: you will have greater 
yse and adaptability, more confidence in treading new 
aths, and more certainty of success in solving new problems. 
could point to many cases where such adaptability has been 
1own, with distinguished success, although not as many as 
ne could wish; but as an instance I might point to the 
reat halls in the Bank of England, which always appeal to 
ie as remarkable instances of the use of the dome and vault 
1a modern commercial building without any of the restraint 
aat comes of mere copyism. But things of this kind are 
nly to be done when your knowledge of architectural forms 
nd features is well grounded and very comprehensive. 

I do not suggest that all the study I have indicated is to 
2 taken here in the two years’ course of day-school training, 
r even in the further two of the evening school; it is study 
aat is never to be put aside in the course of one’s life: 
very day and place is the opportunity for it. 
_ The Schools of the Royal Academy are open to those who 
aye attained a fair degree of proficiency here, and are the 
roper place for the extension of the training begun here. 
flere the student is taught how to design, and with what 
iaterials he is to express his ideas and intentions. At the 
tademy he is given the opportunity of exercising his 
ypacity under the guidance of those who have reached the 
ighest position in their profession; of studying, if he 
ishes, the kindred art of sculpture; of association with men 
ho are making their way to good positions as painters and 
lptors ; of hearing lectures by the most capable professors 
aat can be found, and of competing for such prizes as are 
ot to be won anywhere else in this country. But let me 
vy emphatically that the Royal Academy is not in any 
mse an elementary school, and no greater mistake can be 
tade than to go there too early; for it is quite possible for 
man to gain admission there before he is sufficiently well 
rounded to hold his own or to derive any adequate benefit 
om the opportunities it affords. 
_ One thing that might well be learnt here, and that I 
jould like to see our students enthusiastic about, is really 
ood drawing. We all regret that the architect can no 
mger live at his building and design it in bricks and stones, 
ad with experimental lines and masses on the site. He has 
> do it on paper, and the better he can draw the more 
jecessfully, generally speaking, he will design. And, 
arther, pictorial drawing is a valuable means of study, as 
lowing the student how much the appearance of a building 
2pends on broad effects of light and shade and colour. 
For its own sake sheer power of draughtsmanship is 
mething worth attaining. The personal pleasure of it! 
ceater even than the pleasure of writing and speaking well ; 
€ control of things that it gives; its value as an attain- 
‘ent—always worth money, even if everything else should 
ul. I am not speaking of the mere quick and facile de- 
neation of a building by lines on paper, but of something 
wt beyond that: the power of conveying the impression of 
ght and shadow, of the modelling of surfaces, the vitality 
nd movement of animal forms, the subtle grace of leaves 
ad stems and flowers. Not even the conventional school-of- 
tt stippled and shaded studies, fine and perfect as they 
‘ten are, but that which comes from free, forcible and 
‘oad, but withal subtle, sensitive and refined use of pencil, 
talk, and colour. Studies from living models, drawings of 
‘Tament such as Alfred Stevens or Morris made, or of 
‘acery and carving with the fidelity and grace of Ruskin’s 
ork. The kind of drawing that comes from the constant 
*actice of literally every day ; the habit of one’s life. I am 
lly alive to the danger of good draughtsmanship in the 
ands of a bad designer. It is aptly illustrated by what 
-T. Roosevelt said recently about the gift of oratory: that 
_ Was one of the foremost essentials to good citizenship, but 
Fe if it enabled the orator to persuade his hearers to put 
pe values on things it merely made him a power for mis- 
uer. Unless,” he said, “the oratory does represent 


good common-sense and able to 


*nuine conviction, based on 
> translated into efficient performance, then the better the 


ae greater the damage to the public it deceives.” 
; 
| 
| 


1 


| 


The same thing is true of draughtsmanship, although the 
effects of it are not perhaps so serious; but in one respect 
good draughtsmanship presents a still greater danger, because 
it deceives the author himself as well as the public. I think, 
however, it is obvious that if a man is capable of conceiving 
a beautiful thing, he is at an enormous disadvantage if he 
is not able to express it on paper in any adequate way, and 
the difficulty and trouble of getting his intention realised in 
stone or metal will be greatly increased if he cannot show 
others, as well as imagine for himself, what he wants. It 
is one of the greatest aids to an architect in making him 
efficeent and definite in his control of building work, just as 
the power of clear, incisive expression in words is to the 
lawyer. 

This matter of efficiency is very important. A well-known 
authority on matters of economy and finance, recently re- 
turned from a long visit to America, told me that what im- 
pressed him most forcibly there was the extraordinary effici- 
ency of everybody and everything; and he proceeded to 
discuss the effect of it in the enormous production of wealth 
and the increase of capital; but the same thing obtains 
through the whole of civilised life, from a teacher in a Board 
school to the President of the Board of Trade or the Bishop 
of London—the value of efficiency is beyond computation ; 
the sound training which leads to an effective grasp of 
problems, to a power of administration and effective control, 
to the right use of knowledge and the power of acquiring 
and developing it, is the greatest asset wherewith a young 
man can be started in the world, the one thing that is to be 
depended on with confidence. Efficiency made the Japanese 
successful in their war, and made Darwin the prophet of 
modern science. An architect is judged by what he does, and 
not by what he might or could do under more favourable 
conditions; and this means that he must have the capacity 
for getting his own way and carrying things through to a 
successful issue. He must have authority, and speak with 
no uncertainty or diffidence, or he will create mistrust; but 
unless his authority is based on sound judgment and know- 
ledge, the ultimate impression he will create will be worse 
than if he had hesitated about even the simplest matters of 
detail. And he must have sufficient tact to know when to 
accept guidance and when to take matters into his own 
hands and act on his own responsibility. 

No one knows the troubles a successful architect has been 
through, but the great point is that he had the best of the 
battle, and not they. 

The point I want to bring home to you in this connection 
is this: that for good or evil the whole trend of legislation 
and of public opinion nowadays is in the direction of more 
and more action by the State and the municipalities in 
matters that were formerly dealt with not at all by private 
enterprise. The effect being that things in which building 
is concerned are done, and will be done, on a large and ever- 
increasing scale: public and official buildings are wanted; 
official control is extended and will call for systematic and 
orderly procedure; public interest will be more and more 
drawn to the subject, and a more general appreciation and 
more intelligent attitude towards it will result, so that the 
need of capacity and efficiency such as will naturally be 
associated with a recognised school or system of architectural 
treatment must be more and more strongly felt, and in this 
way the value of good academic methods is going to be seen— 
methods which cannot fail to raise the average of capability, 
although they have always the danger of conducing to 
formalism and checking initiative. I confess to a good deal 
of reserve in advocating the departure from the older 
methods of training, because here in England our domestic 
and ecclesiastical architecture has reached a higher degree 
of excellence than elsewhere, and this quality has resulted 
from the pupilage system, combined with the ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and even feverish study of old models, and admira- 
tion of the work of a few recognised leaders. Let us hope 
that both courses will continue to a sufficient extent to act 
and react on each other, and produce the kind of architec- 
ture that Inigo Jones’s work is the best illustration of that I 
can suggest: buildings in which, with all their correctness 
and loyalty to precedent, the distinction lies in the freshness 
and the sense of elasticity and ease that are inseparable from 
art in its true sense, whatever direction it is used in. In 
fact, John Ruskin’s Lamp of Life again—the personal force 
and imagination of the artist showing through the regularity 
and formalism of Classic design, just as it does through the 
seriousness of the constructive problems of the builders of 
the Gothic cathedrals. 

We are no doubt living in a period of transition, for the 
intense flame of the Gothic revival has died down, but it 
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can hardly be claimed yet that the Classic revival has taken 
its place. The present generation speaks lightly about 
Gothic work, and I was almost startled lately to hear an 
architect, whose name is well known, say that he did not 
feel that he understood Gothic, or know when it was good or 
bad! There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said in favour of 
the attitude of a man who is wholly on one side or the other, 
for nothing is so bad as uncertainty ; but I venture to sug- 
gest that present-day Classic has to be a great deal better 
before it can afford to disparage the work of the Gothic 
revival. The intensity of conviction and singleness of pur- 
pose that characterised Street and Butterfield and Burges 
and many others are rare qualities to-day, and it is not easy 
to find Classic work as good of its kind as, say, the revived 
Gothic of Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, or St. Agnes, Kenning- 
ton. There is plenty of Classic work being built in solid 
stone that is not nearly as well designed as the stucco of 
Decimus Burton or Nash, and does not possess one-half of 
the appreciation of the principles of Classic that their work 
shows. The Gothic revival had advanced to a point when 
work quite different from anything that had been done before, 
but at the same time sound and full of interest, was being 
produced. It was original without being eccentric. But I 
think the Classic revival has far to go before it reaches a 
similar point. Much of its work is ingenious in its com- 
binations and interesting enough in many ways, but I do 
not think that as Classic it is comparable with the Gothic of 
the Gothic revival. _It has not the beauty of Inigo Jones’s 
work or Webb’s, the breadth and dignity of Barry’s, or the 
inventiveness and capacity and refinement of Cockerell’s. 
Much of it is eccentric and wilful, unmeaning in detail, 
feeble in skyline, and lacking in unity and cohesion. 

I hope to see the Classic revival producing men who will 
rival the buildings of Elmes and Barry, teachers who will 
speak with the authority and conviction of Morris, sculptors 
with the resource and power of Alfred Stevens, and writers 
who will do for it what Sir Walter Scott did for the 
medizevalists. 

I believe myself that the soundest basis from which to 
work is a thorough knowledge of Greek work. There is a 
quality of adaptability in it that gives an instinctive impres- 
sion that the Greeks would have been better qualified to deal 
successfully with the problems of present-day methods, re- 
quirements, and materials than any who preceded or 
succeeded them. 


The features of conventional Classic—the columns and. 


entablatures, plinths and pediments, and other elements of 
it—are entirely out of scale with modern units of measure- 
ment, and the result is that all kinds of subterfuges are 
resorted to in order to secure the necessary dimensions with- 
out depriving buildings of light or convenience. This is 
found even in the work of such a master as Sir Christopher 
Wren, and at Greenwich Hospital there are to be found 
rooms lighted by tiny openings that are simply ridiculous 
and inadequate. I feel confident that the Greek artists 
would have met our conditions in a natural, unaffected 
manner, and with perfect success from the architectural 
standpoint, and it is in the study of the methods and atti- 
tude of the Greeks that our best hope for the future lies. 

It has to be borne in mind that no revival is a revival 
and nothing else; the creative spirit never ceases. A revival 
merely means a new method of expression, and the student 
has got to regard himself as one who is in training as an 
artist, and not merely as a contriver of buildings in this 
manner or that. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, in a recent discussion of a paper on 
education, admitted that he believed in general culture as 
much as any man, but he pointed out that it would never 
make an artist, and he stated that a consideration of the 
careers of great artists showed that in most cases they had 
risen from the ranks. I¢ is clear that while you can edu- 
cate a genius you cannot produce one by education, and 
ultimately each student has to make his way and take the 
position that his inborn instincts and aspirations qualify 
him for. The leading benefits that result from good aca- 
demic training are that it gives a broader view and a 
stronger grasp of things, and it gives great aptitude for 
study. Much time is lost by those possessed of little general 
education in consequence of lack of good methods, the want 
of skill in analysis and comparison, and the failure to appre- 
ciate what is required to be known. But, your schooling 
over, look to it that it is followed up and full use made of 
the opportunities that have been placed in your way. An 
Eastern poet said :—‘‘ Four things come not back to man or 
woman: the sped arrow, the spoken word, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity.’’ 
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Were this a pulpit my text would be the well-know 
words of the ‘‘ Salutation of the Dawn ”’ :—“‘ Look to thi 
day, for it is Life, the very life of Life. In its brief cours 
lie all the varieties and the realities of your existence: th 
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bliss of growth, the glory of action, the splendour of beauty) 
For Yesterday is but a dream, and To-morrow is but. 
vision ; but To-day well lived makes every yesterday a dreat 
of happiness and every to-morrow a vision of hope. Loo 
well, therefore, to this day.”’ | 

No sounder advice could be given; for how many are th) 
careers spoilt by looking to the future instead of acting j) 
the present few of us realise. | 

Cultivate the critical faculty in your artistic training 
without it knowledge or experience are of comparative] 
little value. Use it, however, to find out the merits of — 
thing rather than its failings or shortcomings. Coleridy 
said in one of his lectures that he never felt indebted { 
anyone who showed him the faults in a book. If beauty 
were pointed out to him he was infinitely obliged, but t) 
faults were generally apparent enough, and in any case the 
did not interest him. | 

Thus, while it is well to know what should be avoided j| 
design, how much better to realise what constitutes ti 
character of a building instinctively felt to be a successi) 
one. It is impossible to shut out the vicious and men 
tricious design that is seen in all directions, but it is safer) 
ignore than to criticise it; more is learnt by the critic 
examination of one good building than by the most ruthle. 
analysis of a dozen bad ones. | 

The whole matter is serious and pressing, the work | 
the architect having such an intimate relation to the wel 
being of others. I am not speaking at the moment of h, 
responsibility to his client—its seriousness is sufficient 
apparent—but of the fact that the public will see his wo) 
and find inspiration and pleasure in it or the reverse. Wel| 
constructed and properly arranged, well-lighted and warme 
his buildings must be; but this is but the beginning of h 
work. Architecture is something added to but beyond 1) 
constructive requirements ; something that an artist is col 
pelled by the nature of his being to supplement his wo 
with, just as a singer will invest mere recitative with som 
thing far beyond the narrative and notes, with warmth ai 
emotion and the sense of rhythm; or a master of langua 
will invest the simplest and most practical thing with 
pleasure quite apart from the import of the words. | 

Happy the student of art for its own sake! Our pi) 
fession has few rewards to offer, even to the successful mi 
of mature age, compared with other callings, but the acti | 
pleasure of the practice of it is a satisfaction that mi| 
balance a good many drawbacks and may encourage all i) 
students to the hard work and close application that a| 
necessary if any distinction is to be won. 

I must not close these remarks without some reference | 
the general work of the Association. The King has extend 
his patronage to us, and it must be our care that we contin: 
to be worthy of such an honour. 

In amending our by-laws we have introduced a rule und 
which men of note who are not architects may join 0 
Association, and I have little doubt that we shall find bene 
from this arrangement. i 

We have again to acknowledge with gratitude the he| 
given to us by the Royal Institute of British Architects | 
the matter of our finances. The relations between the Ins) 
tute and ourselves are of the most cordial kind, and we val| 
very much the help we get from it and from its individu) 
members, and the privilege of illustrating the Institute pr 
drawings in our sketch-book. The Royal Architectu| 
Museum, of which we are the curators, benefits to the exte 
of twenty guineas a year from the Institute funds, and 
always feel sorry that the museum is not more generé’ 
used. The collection is a most remarkable one, and | 
the Secretary tells me that most of those who inspect it ¢) 
Americans or foreigners. 

While I believe strongly in the work of our schools, 
always feel a deep sense of regret when one by one the ole 
institutions here lose their support and have to be modifi 
or abandoned because they are no longer wanted. “ The C 
order changeth, yielding place to new,’’ but there 18 Ve 
much of the old order here that is full of value and th 
ought to be conserved. The Association was founded for t 
mutual assistance of members in studying architecture 4 
kindred arts. This mutual study has gone on for more t. 
sixty years, and I am most anxious that the work of the d 
and evening schools, important as it is, should not drive ¢ 
the older organisations as long as there is any value in the 


. 


Our annual excursion and week-end visits are a case 10 pol, 
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sy are well supported, but it is mainly by a certain few 
1 come regularly year by year and have learnt to 
preciate them at their proper value. Indeed, there is one 
ll-known member who has been to every one of our forty- 
>» annual excursions! The week-end visit to Bath in 
ly was a great success, and I felt for my own part that I 
d never spent two days to better advantage. One sees 
ngs under such favourable and pleasant conditions on 
se visits—so much that is good in a short time—one forms 
ting friendships, and the stimulus of other people’s ideas 
d opinions helps one’s appreciation of good things; new 
es of thought and study are suggested, and the visit never 
Js to give one the sense of having made a new start and 
having found some new ideals. 

The visits of the Camera and Sketch Club must be men- 
ned in this connection. The reports of them in the 
urnal, following the modest estimates of cost that are sent 
members beforehand, show these excursions to be marvels 
successful enterprise and of economical organisation. The 
mera Club has been doing good work in every way; it has 
ded very largely to our photographic collection; it helps 
» Journal with a great deal of good material, while there 
» very able papers read and discussions carried on at its 
etings. It has recently joined forces with the Debating 
ciety, and the combination ought to prove a very strong 


‘The Life Class and the Water Colour Class should need 
ty little recommending, but the latter has often shown 
ms of coming to an end. It is difficult to find any good 
ison for this, and it certainly is not for want of skill or 
thusiasm on the part of the master of the class. The art 
water-colour is a particularly suitable one to an architect, 
d most undoubtedly useful to him in his professional work, 
that I hope there may be no further falling-off in this 
sartment. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


K the annual meeting, held on October 20, the annual 
_ Yeport of the Council was presented, from which we 
‘ract the following paragraphs :— 
| Forty-three members, two honorary members, and forty- 
» students have been elected during the past twelve months, 
1 after allowing for deaths, removals and resignations, 
f total membership stands at one thousand and thirty-two, 
| increase of thirty-two during the year. 

The following gentlemen have honoured the Society by 
epting honorary membership: Sir Edward Brabrook, 
esident of the Society of Antiquaries, and Sir Wm. van 
“lsteyn, Kt., M.L.A., of J ohannesburg. 

‘The policy of your Council on the question of registration 
s fully set out in your President’s remarks at the annual 
mer, and the question is one which they have had under 
‘sideration during the past year. The time has not been 
»pitious for dealing with the matter in Parliament, but 
one has been made in other directions, and your Council 
il that the way is being gradually cleared in the direction 
4 More united profession on this very important question. 
An official statement by your Council which was pub- 
hed in the Journal shows that they have no intention of 
lvarting from the policy which the Society has always pur- 
td in regard to registration, and it may again be stated 
Lt any Registration Bill which may be promoted plse- 
fre cannot be successfully carried through without the 
‘istance of the Society. 

Members of the Society may be assured that their Council 
i most carefully watch their interests and take effectual 
tos to block any measure which will adversely affect them. 
*Parations are already in hand for an active propaganda 
Monnection with the Society’s Bill during the forthcoming 
clamentary Session, and the Bill is undergoing revision 
om View to amendment where necessary. 

ie membership of the South African branch is increas- 
t, and the branch is doing useful work, both for the Society 
ul the profession generally in South Africa. Your Council 
‘ite to thank the members of the branch for their services 
Yich have been of the greatest value. 

_During the past session papers have been read and dis- 
spe held on the following subjects, the paper on 
‘arden Planning,’”? by Miss Dunington, being the first 
Sicty- on which a woman lecturer has addressed the 
| TH 


7 November 11, 1909.—Presidential Address. By Mr. Geo. 
‘Bond, J.P. 


+f 
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December 9, 1909.—‘‘ Town Planning.” 
mond Unwin (member). 

January 13, 1910.—‘‘ The Measurement of Illumination: 
Daylight and Artificial.” By Mr. Percy J. Waldram, F.S.I. 

February 10, 1910.—‘‘ Garden Planning in Relation to 


By Mr. Ray- 


the House.’’ By Miss Lorrie Dunington. 

March 10, 1910.—‘‘ The Art of the Plasterer.”’ By Mr. 
Geo. P. Bankart. 

April 14, 1910.—‘‘ Steel Construction.” By Mr. S. 


Bylander. 

The Practice Committee have met thirteen times, and at 
their first meeting they elected Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, 
F.R.1I.B.A., as Chairman. 

Your Council have, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, taken steps during the past year to get the conditions 
of unsatisfactory competitions modified so as to be brought 
into line with the views of the Society and of the Royal 
Institute, and in this matter the two bodies are working 
together with a view to securing the co-operation of their 
members in avoiding competitions, the conditions of which 
are considered by the respective bodies to be unsatisfactory. 
Action was taken by your Council in several cases, by 
inviting members not to take part in such competitions, and 
by suggesting to the promoters the desirability of amend- 
ing the conditions. 

The Committee had their attention drawn to the R.I.B.A. 
Licentiate scheme by a number of members, who invited 
an official expression of opinion, and your Council expressed 
the view that it is undesirable that members of the Society 
of Architects should join the Royal Institute in any other 
capacity than that of a corporate member of that body (i.e. 
Fellow or Associate), 

The attention of your Council was called to a case where 
it was alleged that a person was making use of the distinctive 
initials ‘“‘M.S.A.,’” and wrongly representing himself to 
be a member of the Society. After taking counsel’s 
opinion, your Council applied for an injunction, and the 
case came before Mr. Justice Joyce, who refused the applica- 
tion on the ground that an injunction would confer powers 
of too drastic a character on the Society. 

As the principle involved affected not only the Society 
of Architects, but every other professional body similarly 
constituted, your Council decided to appeal. In the mean- 
time some technical point raised after the trial rendered it 
necessary that the matter should again come before the judge 
before proceeding to appeal, and the case was set down in 
the list, but was not reached before the long vacation. It 
will come on again probably in October. 

The General Purposes Committee has met three times, 
and at its first meeting appointed as Chairman, Mr. E. J. 
Partridge, F.§.I. 

In their last report your Council were able to state that 
they had entered into an agreement for a lease of 28 Bedford 
Square, and that plans for adapting the premises had been 
prepared by the Society’s Architect, Mr. Chas. FitzRoy Doll, 
F.R.I.B.A. Since then a contract has been entered into with 
Messrs. Dove Bros. for the alterations, which have been 
carried out under the supervision of the Society’s architect. 

Two members of your Council—Messrs. Percy B. Tubbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., vice-president, and Mr..Edwin J. Sadgrove, 
F.R.I.B.A.—were deputed to represent the Society as the 
building owner and to see the matter through. These gentle- 
men have devoted a very great deal of time and attention to 
the many details arising out of the contract, and your Council 
and the Society in general haye every reason to be greatly 
indebted to them for the services which they have so freely 
rendered and which are not yet at an end. 

The formal opening of the new premises will take place 
on Wednesday, November 16, when the President will hold 
a reception. 


Tue Council of the Law Society has arranged for the 
delivery by Mr. E. J. Naldrett, barrister, of the Middle 
Temple, of a short course of public lectures on ‘‘ The Law 
Affecting the Laying Out of a Building Estate.’’ The lec- 
tures, four in number, will be delivered on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, January 3, 5, 10, and 12, at 5.30 p.m., at the 
Society’s Hall. Sir Homewood Crawford, City Solicitor, 
will take the chair at the first lecture, and on subsequent 
occasions the chair will be taken by the President of the 
Society (Mr. H. J. Johnson) and other members of Council. 
It is felt that the present is a suitable time for dealing with 
a subject specially interesting to solicitors and others 
engaged in the work of developing building estates. The 
lectures will deal both with Metropolitan and extra-Metro- 
politan conditions. All gentlemen interested in the subject 
will be welcome. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 264.) 


Open Spaces and Running Waters. 


The importance, said Colonel G. T. Puiunxert, C.BP., 
R.E. retired, in a paper under the above title, of preserving 
open spaces as parks and playgrounds and as the lungs of 
modern cities, for the benefit of the people who are being 
more and more massed in our centres of industry and com- 
merce, needs no advocacy. The general idea has hitherto 
been—and perhaps still is—to surround a compact city by 
a more or less regular ring of open space or spaces. This has 
in most cases arisen from the existence of walls and fortifica- 
tions, with which cities were enclosed down to quite recent 
times. 

In London there has been no such opportunity in modern 
times, but by the preservation of common lands, as at Hamp- 
stead, Wimbledon, Blackheath, and elsewhere; by the great 
extent of the Royal parks, which have for many years been 
freely open to the public; and by the preservation and ac- 
quisition of Epping Forest and many other tracts of wood, 
meadow, or heath land, purchased by the aid of public bodies 
and private benefactors, at varying distances from the closely 
built central area, a number of natural or artificial parks 
have been provided for Londoners. 

While welcoming every such acquisition, it is not only 
desirable, but also practicable, to proceed on some more 
systematic lines in the future. It should never be forgotten 
that for the young children a recreation ground of any kind 
will be of little use unless it is within a short walk from their 
homes. No park or playground will be of much use to the 
poor if over about half a mile or, say, at the most a mile 
from their houses. It must also be remembered that for the 
boys and young men playing-fields for cricket and football 
are required. 

Whatever is done as regards playgrounds, large or small, 
these cannot take the place of the open spaces, which are best 
described as public parks, where we can provide for the 
people of all ages and of all classes scenes of natural beauty, 
with their refining, civilising, and elevating influence. 

We shall thus give to the town-bred children frequent 
opportunities not only of breathing the fresh air, but of 
refreshing their senses and their minds with the sights and 
sounds of the country as Nature made it. Important as this 
contact with Nature is for children, the refining and elevat- 
ing influence is not for them only; people of all ages can 
alike enjoy the pleasure of what we call a country walk. 

As by reason of the expense it is impossible to preserve 
near a great city many very large areas of open ground, the 
only way in which the desired stretches of natural scenery 
can be maintained is by the preservation of long and com- 
paratively narrow strips of country, commencing near to the 
thickly inhabited centres and extending a considerable dis- 
tance away from them. Such a strip of country, with an 
average width of perhaps only three, four, or five hundred 
yards, but two or three miles in length, would be far more 
valuable than an equal area in a square plot. 

The most suitable localities in the neighbourhood of 
London for public parks consisting of long, narrow strips of 
country stretching outwards from the inhabited area seem 
to be along the rivers and brooks. This apples to many 
other places besides London, as the majority of towns are 
situated similarly in valleys and on the banks of rivers, and 
thus in providing public parks of a very attractive kind we 
should attain the equally important. object of preserving as 
natural features of the landscape our running streams. 

Londoners have lost many of the clear streams which, in 
some cases down to almost our own times, flowed through 
pleasant meadows to join the Thames; now they are covered 
in as sewers or, where any portions remain open, are 
generally enclosed by buildings and defiled with rubbish. 
There still remain streams flowing through the fields which 
are so rapidly being absorbed by the suburbs of London 
which may be readily reached by an electric train or tram- 
car. It is important to remember that such typical 
English scenery—the scenes, the sounds, and the scent 
of the wild flowers giving pleasure alike to young and old— 
when once acquired costs comparatively little to maintain, 
and that the small expense of preserving it will diminish in 
eae as we educate the people to appreciate its attrac- 

ions. 

By keeping buildings at even a small distance from the 
banks of a stream the purity of its water may be preserved. 
A few islands, whether already existing or very easily made 
by short diversions of parts of the stream, will make the best 
possible sanctuaries for birds. 


Then there is the great importance of preserving fr 
buildings the ground around the sources of streams, unl) 
they are far removed from habitations. By enclosing { 
source, if the course of the stream is also protected, the pur, 
of the water will be preserved, and there will be a certs 
extent of grass land as a gathering-ground of the rainfall, 

The land at the bottom of a valley along the course 9} 
stream is not usually the best for building purposes. Bet 
and healthier sites will generally be found at a higher ley 
Therefore, in the interests of public health as well as 
economy, and in addition to the esthetic reasons, it see 
desirable to secure the lowest portions with the watercour 
as public parks. | 

Great expense may be saved by considering schemes le 
before we are forced to take action, and by deciding hefo 
hand what course is best to adopt. Perhaps the grand 
scheme for a park in this country was the plan of Charles 
to convert into a great game preserve the whole country ix 
Wimbledon to Hampton, with the Thames flowing for ah 
four miles through it. The King’s intentions were } 
approved of by the Parliament; in fact, his efforts to get) 
of the few farmers constituted one of the acts of tyran 
which cost him his life. | 

The four points to be remembered are:—Firstly, that 
an open space a long, if narrow, strip stretching away i) 
the country possesses peculiar advantages; secondly, #] 
the value of such a strip is immeasurably increased if 
includes a running stream; thirdly, that in any case it 
very important to preserve the rivers and brooks in} 
neighbourhood of our cities; and, lastly, that we should ¢ 
sider in good time the needs not only of the present, but 
coming generations. | 

DIscUSssION. 

Mr. J. G. Jenkin contended that those who w 
responsible for the laying out of cities could not pay | 
much attention to the preservation of nature. For pul 
gardens in the provinces the lay-out of nature was the h 
However beautiful the Tuileries might be in its pres 
position they would be a monstrosity at the seaside. | 
best and cheapest way of obtaining open spaces under _ 
Town Planning Act is to schedule the land standing on e 
side of the brooks. In some cases the owners might give 
strips for nothing. | 

Mr. Hersert Exits made an appeal for the Ri 
Wandle, which is now under the category of a sewer, altho 
as beautiful for its size as anyone could hope to see. Rus) 
complained thirty years ago that its life blood was be 
drawn from it. There is now a strong movement to save. 
It seemed to be imperative that a new spirit should be breat | 
into owners as regards their attitude towards the provisiol 
open spaces. 

Mr. Ernest Greorcr, A.R.A., in closing the discuss 
from the chair, said it seemed to him that the argumeni 
both Mr. Mawson and Mr. Rickards had been that wist 
was needed at the inception of various schemes whether t 
were concerned with the lay-out of a park or the placing ( 
statue. There certainly has been no time in which we h) 
possessed finer sculptors than now. There exists the abil 
but it is unfortunately so often misplaced. It was to) 
hoped that the scheme for the preservation of the Wat 
would be successful. Z| 

A vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. Ernest George! 
Mr. Mawson. 


Friday, October 14. | 

The papers of Friday morning dealt with the gen' 

subject of ‘‘ Cities of the Future.’’ Professor BERESF) 

Prim was the chairman inthe Great Gallery, and Mr. J. 
Brovin, city engineer of Liverpool, in the East Gallery. 


The City of the Future..—The Immediate Future in Engl! 


Professor C. H. Rertzy, M.A.Cantab., F.R.LB.A,! 
discussing the city of the future, said that to us, as practit| 
architects, it is the city of the immediate future that 18 - 
concern, the character of the growth during the next f 
years, and whether our art will be able to absorb that chara’ 
and express it in beautiful forms. 

Education has now had time to bring about, if not a bet’ 
at any rate a new standard of taste, and the futility of 
organised individual effort has at last been clearly reali: 
In Germany, apart altogether from any questions of art, ' 
value of organisation in building development has been un! 
stood and practised for several decades. We are ourse: 
only just beginning to see that for the benevolent despot 
of the great landlords, which till the middle of the ninetee 
century was fairly successful, we must substitute | 
organised democracy if we are to have anything but ch 
The laissez faire period of town growth corresponding to? 
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last half of the last century has proved its wastefulness as 
well as its hideousness ; hence our town planning Bills and 
our co-operative suburbs. The note of the new period there- 
fore is organisation, the suppression of rampant individualism 
for certain general amenities. And if the amenities at present 
most shrilly called for are greater air and greater garden space, 
it does not follow that they will stop there. Further refine- 
ment in building, quieter exteriors which will better compose 
with the general schemes, more simply shaped and better 
proportioned rooms which will permit of more refined fur- 
nishings, are but the next step in the same direction. 

If suppression of individual idiosyncrasies for the general 
good may be taken as the key-note of our new garden suburbs, 
and I think there is not much doubt about it, do the houses 
which are already being built in them properly express this 
idea? While admitting very readily that they are a long 
way ahead of the surrounding villadom, is it entirely appro- 
priate that they should in the main be based upon the early 
medizval type of cottage, with high-pitched roof and gables, 
with wood mullion windows (stone being, I suppose, too ex- 

pensive), rather than on the later Georgian types, with flatter 
roofs and sash windows, which are found so sedately set round 
many an English village green, and so largely contributing to 
its sober, restful character? On practical grounds alone one 
would have thought that the greater window space, the square 
ceiled rooms clear from the roof, would have been more satis- 
factory, while the simpler shapes would have allowed for a 
higher standard of interior proportion and detail. To further 
the supposed ideal of the home we have indulged in a rough 
and affected simplicity of finish, making use of such archaic 
things as solid oak steps in our staircases and bare bricks or 
tiles in our fireplaces. So far this striving after simplicity, 
this exaltation of the primitive cottage, is an affectation. 

If, then, the house of the future suburb is on the one hand 
to express something of the new submission of the individual 
to the community, and on the other hand to answer to a more 
exacting and refined, if less sentimental, taste, it is obvious 
‘some new departure must be made. The question of evolving 

a new type of small house answering to these requirements is, 
indeed, the most pressing architectural problem in the city of 
the immediate future. The country house brought into the 
town is really as affected and stupid as the town house taken 
Into the country. We want in our garden suburbs something 
between, expressing their peculiar character, a combination 
of the refinement of the town with the charm and quiet home- 
liness of the English country. I fancy in our desire for more 
reticent exteriors we should revert to flatter roofs with fewer 
gables, and seek our interest in such delicacies as trellis porches 
and verandahs, and windows carefully divided with thinner 
bars and marginal lights pointing to a higher standard of 
‘Interior finish. Expression is most naturally given to such 
a house by a large swept-out cornice, adding interest and 
Shadow to what otherwise might seem a bald reserve. It is 
our duty as architects to see that the esthetic amenities—if 
one may use the phrase—in our new suburbs are at least on 
the level with these of hygiene, air, and rent, which are making 
80 great a success of the new movement. 

And if this applies to the buildings it applies with 
redoubled force to any new planning or adj usting of old lines. 
Here the classic idea of balance and axial vistas, derived from 
the Roman fora and therm, is universal, Paris may show 
the finest example of it, but for the monumental effects of the 
central portions of all towns it is the only formative idea. The 
‘Simple elements of such planning, converging lines to centres 
of Interest, symmetrical places of simple rectangular, ellipti- 
eal or circular shape, quadrant roads, lend themselves with 

perfect ease to the maximum of convenience if the conditions 
of the problem have at the outset been thoroughly grasped. 


The Cities of the Future. 


|. Mons. E. Huyanp, architect of the City of Paris, read an 
‘Imspiriting paper in which, with the help of lantern slides, 
Re endeavoured to seek and picture the new structure which 
| will be given to streets and houses. He said there will 
always be in every large urban agglomeration, whatever its 
future expansion may be, a centre of intense activity, where 
buildings must necessarily continue to be very near one 
ibe ong as in our cities at the present day. It is a portion 
| of Such a centre which I am going to examine. 
___ The modern house is furnished with lifts, water, gas, 
- electricity, telephones, bathrooms, and drains on the tout a 
~ Pégoat principle, but at the same time we also find in it 
_ ® very odd kind of fireplace, which discharges upon the town 
volumes of smoke injurious to health. The removal of ashes 
and refuse is carried out in a most barbarous fashion by 
means of filthy bins, deposited every night along the pave- 
ments for removal with dustcarts the next morning. As to 


| 


the actual cleaning of the dwellings, it is of a still more 
rudimentary character. The process cony yts in first opening 
the windows, sweeping the floors, and then beating and 
shaking the carpets outside the window, when all the dust, 
with its multifarious germs, is liberally scattered in the 
atmosphere inhaled by the passers-by. M. Hénard then 
indicated the multiplicity of supplies that are, or may be, 
expected to be features of the city of the future. Sewers, 
mains for pure water and river water, tubes for pneumatic 
telegrams, pipes for compressed air, and the skein, getting 
daily more and more important and complicated, of tele- 
graph and telephone wires, cables for the supply of electric 
light, the gas mains, a system of pneumatic pipes for vacuum 
cleaning, larger pneumatic tubes for the conveyance of 
letters, a network of pipes for the supply of liquid air for 
refrigeration, petrol supplied through pipes, thus conveying 
everywhere a clean and more convenient fuel, and other special 
mains for the distribution of sea-water and pure air. 

M. Hénard’s anticipation for the purposes of these 
numerous services was a street of several stories. In the first 
place the pavement and the carriage-way would be con- 
structed once for all like a bridge roadway, and ought never 
to require any manipulations beyond those necessitated by 
the upkeep and repairs. 

Immediately below the bridge roadway would be suspended 
the whole system of pipes required for the purposes enu- 
merated—viz., vacuum cleaning, supply of compressed air, 
river water, sterilised pure water, petrol and liquid air, 
conveyance of letters, supply of pure air, &c., and then all 
the systems of electric cables (telegraph, telephone, light, 
energy, high-frequency currents, &c.). 

Underneath said systems, which would all be easily 
accessible and controllable, a space of 25 metres in height 
would be left, absolutely open up to the old ground level. 
Four railway lines would then be laid, one metre apart, 
upon which would run trains of small trucks to remove all 
rubbish and refuse, as and when required, to convey all 
heavy and cumbersome materials, and to clear the rubbish 
from building or repairing yards. 

The two central lines would serve for long distance trans- 
ports, whilst the two lateral lines would be used for light 
trains; they would be connected by turning platforms with 
the private lines leading into each house. Each opening 
through which the trucks would enter the cellars would be 
closed by two independent doors or iron gratings in such 
manner that any communication between the house and the 
street would be impossible without the simultaneous per- 
mission of both the owner’s agent and the representative of 
the administrative authorities. 

This underground street would be permanently lit by 
incandescent lamps and glass plates on a level with the 
pavement. The natural ventilation promoted by electric 
fans would be produced by high chimneys located at given 
intervals through the party-walls between the houses. 

Below the natural level of the street would be laid, as it 
is now, the sewer, but its dimensions could be reduced, 
inasmuch as it would be exclusively used for the evacuation 
of the water, and sewers with natural declivity could per- 
haps be replaced by watertight large mains to receive the 
waste water, which would either be forced out or sucked up 
independently of the level of the ground. 

Finally, in the centre of the street a large fireproof main 
would be laid underneath for taking up the smoke, assuming 
that the old-fashioned method of heating with wood or coal 
were still in use in a few houses, although it is to be hoped 
that smoke-producing chimneys will then be prohibited and 
replaced by oxygen stoves, permitting complete combustion. 

To sum up, this arrangement amounts to unfolding the 
modern street into two streets: one above in the open air, 
solely intended for the traffic of light vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic, and the other located below, on a level with the 
ground and underneath the former, which would take up. all 
the pipe systems, remove the house refuse, and transport 
heavy materials and goods. 

Supposing even that the requirements of new installations 
should require more room, or that the construction of a new 
line of transport should become necessary, it would be pos- 
sible to dig deeper to obtain the space wanted under the 
points of support and to provide for any number of sub- 
terranean floors without ever hindering, congesting, or 
interfering with, the traffic of the upper roadway. 

By generalising such a plan we are led to conceive a city 
possessed of streets with a very heavy traffic which would 
have three or four superimposed platforms, according to the 
requirements. The first platform would be for the pedes- 
trians and vehicles, the second for the tramways, the third 
for the various mains and channels requisite for the removal 
of refuse, and the fourth for the transport of goods, &c. 
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M. Hénard then went on to discuss the future form of 
house roofs, and suggested that they would be constructed as 
flat terraces; the most important result of which would be 
that these terraces at an early date will be used as landing- 
stages for aeroplanes. Aviators would be able to fly from 
one terrace to the other, starting and landing as they please. 
The natural consequence of this new state of things will be 
that each building will have to be furnished with big 
elevators, capable of raising the machines ready to start and 
to take them to their garage on their return. Lifts of this 
description would also be used to house motor-cars. The 
elevation of the courtyard which would result from the 
raising of the road would permit of all necessary garages 
being located underground. 

We may divide the aeroplanes into two classes: light 
aeroplanes (aeroplanes of the ‘‘ bee ’’ type) and heavy aero- 
planes (of the “bird’’ type, or dirigible balloons). The 
towns will probably have to be subdivided into three sections. 
The first, consisting of the nucleus of the centre of activity, 
would include the principal buildings, the historic monu- 
ments, the museums, the theatres, &c. Above that nucleus 
aviation of any description would be forbidden altogether. 

The second section would consist of all the buildings or 
more modern dwelling-houses covered with terraces of suffi- 
cient resisting capacity to bear without injury the fall of 
light aeroplanes. Over this section aeroplanes of the “ bee ”’ 
type would alone be allowed to fly. 

The third section, accessible to all machines, would be 
provided with landing-stages for large aeroplanes of the 
‘“‘bird’’ type and heavy machines. 

It will soon be absolutely necessary for all large centres 
to erect as landmarks high towers or lofty spires of a very 
distinct shape and furnished at night with beacons at the 
top. The small towns could remain content with their old 
belfries, whilst cities of average size would have campaniles 
from 100 to 150 metres high. As to the great capitals like 
London, Paris, Berlin, or New York, we should no longer 
be satisfied with towers 300 metres high, but we should 
require structures rising to a height of at least 500 metres. 

The necessity of erecting such lofty guide-marks opens 
up magnificent vistas as to the esthetic capabilities of the 
large cities of the future. It will suggest wonderful ideas 
to our successors who will be called upon to construct towers 
of this description and to decorate them with sculptural, 
ceramic, and bronze or gold ornaments. 


A City of the Future Under a Democratic Government. 


Mr. Dantex H. Burnuam, chairman of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, U.S.A., said he had specifically mentioned the 
’ form of Government because that factor had to be agreed 
upon before one can venture a prophecy regarding the action 
of a people. And he had chosen a democratic one because he 
was most familiar with it. The democracy of the United 
States was different from all preceding democracies. That 
it will persist would seem to be shown by numerous signs. 
Such a plenary democracy can realise any physical possi- 
bility which seems desirable to it; and when the majority of 
the people of any town come to think that convenience and 
its consequent beauty are essential, they will have them, for 
a democracy has full power over men, land, and goods, and 
it can always make its laws fit its purpose. 

In a continuing democracy nothing will be done illegally, 
for a democracy cannot continue unless the people are intelli- 
gent, and real intelligence is, first of all, appreciation of law 
and order. 

Following this train of thought: when the inhabitants 
perceive the value to the community of a fine street plan to 
bring convenience and beauty into the heart of a city, they 
can carry it out if they desire to do so. But will they so 
desire? There are good grounds for the belief that they 
will. The inception of great planning of public buildings and 
grounds in the United States was in the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. The beauty of its arrangement and of its build- 
ings made a profound impression, not merely upon the 
highly educated part of the community, but still more, per- 
haps, upon the masses, and this impression has been a last- 
ing one. As a first result of the object-lesson, the Govern- 
ment took up the torch and proceeded to make a compre- 
hensive plan for the future development of the capital. This 
action was less than ten years ago, up to which time there 
had never been a Plan Commission in the United States; 
but since then every considerable town in that country has 
gone into this study, and there are many hundreds of Plan 
Commissions at work at the present time throughout the 
land. A review of some of the organisations may help to 


determine the reality of purpose with which men have now ! essential adoration. 
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gone into this work. The Washington Designing Board was 
appointed by the Government; the last President and, still 
more, the present one are at the back of it, and Congress has | 
passed an Act establishing a National Fine Arts Commission | 
as an outcome of their efforts. | 
Then came the plan of Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pines. Then came Cleveland, Ohio, which State passed ae 
special law in order to allow large towns to employ expert 
commissioners, who are to design the public thoroughfares 
and parks, and who aré to act as censors in all public art 
matters. Then came San Francisco, where an association of 
private men undertook to back the work. And then came 
Chicago, where the work was undertaken by the Commercial | 
Club, which appointed a committee of fifteen of its members | 
to conduct the enterprise. ; 
It took a year to make the Washington suggestions, and | 
about fifty thousand dollars of money. It took two years to 
make the San Francisco plans, and about twenty-five 
thousand dollars of money. It has already taken four years 
in Chicago, and about one hundred thousand dollars, and 
the work is by no means completed. | 
Other places have done the same earnest work and have 
shown the same liberal spirit as those mentioned above. 
But the most significant aspect of this new phase of life in» 
the United States lies in the kind of men who are actively | 
engaged. They are the best and strongest men of affairs. 
In Chicago in three years there were two hundred meetings 
of the General Committee, at which hundreds of public men 
—engineers, architects, sanitary, railroad, city transporta- 
tion, and other experts—were present. There is not one 
man of the fifteen who is not at the head of some great busi- 
ness, and who is not loaded with the heaviest kind of re- 
sponsibilities of his own; and yet they all make it a point of 
honour to be in their seats when the chairman calls to order, 
and not for a week or two or a month or two, but most faith- 
fully through years; and it is everywhere the same. | 
There are many more instances, all going to show that the 
deep interest taken in the subject throughout the world 
marks not a passing fancy, but a definite step in the de- 
velopment of man; it means that humanity, which has been 
moved by the changeable feelings and fitful purposes of its 
own youthfulness, is about to put on the toga virilis. | 
Many different plans may be made for any given town, | 
and each of them may be a good one; and we may rest 
assured that in a few years more every considerable town in 
the world will possess one. But, in addition to drawings and 
texts, we have left the most difficult task of all, namely, the 
awakening of public interest in favour of any comprehensive 
plan and the raising of public purpose up to a level of | 
definite action. | 
Will not the people of a continuing democracy awaken 
some time to the fact that they can possess as a community 
what they cannot as individuals; and will they not then 
demand delightfulness as a part of life, and get it? The 
realisation of this will not be long coming, if one may judge 
from the growth of public improvement in the last few years. | 
The men of 1850 knew much, but those of 1910 know enough 
more to make their work seem marvellous in contrast, and | 
we may be sure that the men of 1960 will regard us as we | 
do our predecessors. But it is not merely in the number of 
facts or sorts of knowledge that progress lies: it is still more | 
in the geometric ratio of sophistication, in the geometric | 
widening of the sphere of knowledge, which every year is 
taking in a larger percentage of people as time goes on. And 
remember that knowledge brings desire, and desire brings 
action. A mighty change having come about in fifty years, 
and our pace of development having immensely accelerated, 
our sons and grandsons are going to demand and get results | 
that would stagger us. Remember that a noble logical dia- | 
gram once recorded will never die; long after we are gone 
it will be a living thing, asserting itself with ever-growing | 
insistency ; and, above all, remember that the greatest and | 
noblest that man can do is yet to come, and that this will 
ever be so, else is evolution a myth. 


The City of the Future—lIts Chances of Being. 


Mr. L. Copnr Cornrorp’s paper was a protest against the | 
subordination of the individual to the democracy. His view 
was that to the plain citizen there is an even more important 
point of view than the commercial aspect of the subject, in 
which man is considered as a social animal engaged in social 
activities—the point of view of the individual family. Ino 


what fashion soever he may worship the public deities, they | 
are the gods of his own household for whom he reserves his 
Should the buildings consecrated to 
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public worship offend him, he has one simple and effective 


remedy. He need not go to church. If he chance to dislike 
the proceedings of Parliament, he can ignore them. Does he 
entertain conscientious objections to the new educational 
methods, he can always console himself with the reflection 
that his son or his daughter will in all probability learn 
nothing in these establishments, whose very appearance they 
will hasten to forget. 

But in order to maintain this admirable freedom of his 
soul he must have one thing. He must have a home of his 
own. A contemporary writer has somewhere very justly 
observed that what Mr. Smith really wants is a house to 
live in. That is all he asks, and that is precisely what is 
denied him. He may have churches, Parliaments, schools, 
museums, baths, workhouses, and the key of the street—and 
welcome. But a home of his own—no. By no means. Yet 
Mr. Smith is willing to pay for his house. Still it is denied 
him. He may, of course, set up his domestic gods within 
four walls and under a slate roof, in a place where trams 
moan past his window by day and night, and the air of 
heaven is darkened, and footsteps beat upon foul pavements 
for ever. 

Tt was not always so. The past, which remains our in- 
struction and our hope, displays in all the wistful silence of 
antiquity the Roman house of the many chambers and the 
flowered quadrangle, the Roman villa set among the vine- 
yards and the corn, the discreet and peaceful mansion 
whereto the ladies and the gallants who dwell for ever in 
Ser Boccaccio’s pages fled from the plague-struck city. In 
a later age, the town houses of France and of Germany, the 
castles and the hunting lodges, witness to a high and an 
urbane civilisation. In our own country we preserve what 
we believe to be the most beautiful houses, great and small, 
in the world. But the most of them are relics of a happier 
time. 

In a word, what the plain citizen, the humble man of 
heart, hopes for in this Conference is that he may at last 
obtain his modest desire—a fit home in which he may 
worship his domestic gods in peace. And here—if I may 
venture to suggest it—lies the kernel of the matter. The 
State is made up of individuals. The unit is the family. 
When all that is implied in that sacred and immemorial cult 
be rightly and beautifully expressed in architecture the 
rest will follow. When Mr. Smith possesses in peace his 
own solid little home he will attend to the town hall. 

_ What are the chances that he will ever get what he wants ? 
In other words, what chance has the ideal city of coming 
into being ? 

' The chance that the individual citizen may obtain his 
peaceful, solid little home depends entirely upon the measure 
in which Mr. Smith understands that architecture is an art, 
and that none save those who have dedicated their lives to 
her service can hope to achieve a good thing. 

' But the individual citizen must do his part. All the 
architects in the world cannot save him if he professes a 
religion in which he does not believe, a respect for law which 
he does not feel, a desire to get a learning which he really 
despises, an aspiration towards the possession of a beautiful 
home which is no more than the ambition to be a little more 
pretentious than his neighbour. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir Ricuarp Pacer, Bart., said he would like to say a 
word as to the importance of simplicity and economy in 
the architecture of the future. The consciousness of new 
needs for the body politic must produce many various effects, 


the first result being a competition between those needs. - 


Tf architecture is to get its share it will only be by showing 
it can give full value for money, for economy is one of the 
most important elements to be reckoned with. The great 
Monuments would have to be useful structures, also the 
ouildings will owe little or nothing to extraneous ornament 
or waste of any kind. The sky-scrapers afford an important 
and valuable object lesson, for they represent the highest 
possible degree of concentration; and concentration is abso- 
putely necessary in the centre of a town. Perhaps it would 
. ae to replace the present sky-scrapers by structures 
uniform in shape like great pillars, which would combine 
fo make one stupendous temple of commerce in the city 
‘entre. Before such a building Karnac would pale into 
‘msignificance, for it would be four or five times as big, and 
far more useful. Hitherto our body politic has been a dowdy 
ald object, over-developed in some parts and sadly arranged 
m others. We have now undertaken the necessary but ex- 
bensive task of rejuvenating her. It was, therefore, time to 
plead for a new fashion in dressing the body politic, based 
r Simplicity and fidelity to the form of the wearer. When 
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all these first considerations had been attended to then they 
might adorn her with jewels. 

Mr. Esenezer Howarp pleaded strongly for the indi- 
vidual home being the one unit to be considered in every town 
planning scheme, the home being the one thing essential. 
No city could ever be an ideal city unless it provides 
for all the people the essentials of adequate space and light 
and air. They were all proud of London in some ways. 
But not very long ago a great man said there was no thought 
of pride associated in his mind with London, for he was 
always haunted by the awfulness of London. The Confer- 
ence would miss a great deal if those present went away from 
it without getting hold of one or two essential principles in 
the planning of towns. The greatest social phenomenon of 
the nineteenth century was the way in which the country 
population, mainly owing to economic causes, congregated 
in cities. The phenomenon of the twentieth century is going 
to be the reversal of that. Those economic and spiritual 
forces which urge men on in their affairs all point clearly 
that the time is coming when the populations will pour out 
of our cities. The problem right in front of us is how to 
build an ideal town on a relatively clean slate. When this 
has been done we shall know how to reconstruct our cities. 
All know that London is too large. What is needed is that 
a conscious effort should be made to reduce its population by 
a systematic method of town planning in new areas. The 
right lines are exemplified at Port Sunlight, and Bournville. 
At Letchworth an industrial town had ‘been established, 
though it was prophesied by all the experts that they would 
not succeed. It was there demonstrated that it is possible 
to move out businesses. Letchworth is admittedly open to 
criticism. But that is because the British public would not 
come forward adequately to finance the scheme. However, 
they at Letchworth were nearly round the corner, and what 
has been done there will be imitated by all. 

Mr. A. T. Taytor, R.C.A., L.C.C.,, said the great fair 
at Chicago was a revelation to the citizens of town planning, 
and of that project Mr. Daniel Burnham had been the 
moving factor. Anyone who had travelled first many years 
ago in the United States and again lately will recognise the 
immense improvements that can be effected by an intelligent 
democracy. Our own colonies beyond the seas being in 
process of formation, now is their time to formulate town 
plans so that they may begin where we have left off. The 
opportunity offered is one which no other country has ever 
had. This is the beginning of a new era, and 1910 will 
date as the commencement of an epoch in town planning 
and the beautification of our country. London is not, 
however, so bad as is sometimes made out. The London 
County Council were doing their best in the face of enor- 
mous difficulties such as no other city had ever had to face. 
The ratepayer, who was already. overburdened, must be con- 
sidered. Mr. Taylor concluded by saying that the County 
Council would be glad to consider any suggestions which 
might be made. 

Mr. Francots Swatzes said he had been struck by the 
lack of harmony in the points of view shown in the Con- 
ference. Of course it was only the beginning of a new move- 
ment, and it had brought together a great many people of 
diverse views. There seemed to be a wrong impression 
abroad that the Town Planning Act will require every town 
both great and small to prepare a town plan more or less 
in imitation of that for a great city. It had only been 
discovered at the end of the Conference that architects are 
most potent in their arguments for economy. 

Councillor GaLBRAITH, Glasgow, remarked that a Scots- 
man was nothing if he was not practical. To his own mind 
the whole question resolved itself into this: Where was 
the money going to come from? When architects told them 
of the beautiful plans they could put upon paper he be- 
lieved every word, but he wanted to know if they were going 
to convert the city of Glasgow to the costly ideas of some 
of those gentlemen. He had listened with interest and 
delight to Mr. John Burns speaking about a desire to see 
Cannon Street Station swept away and replaced by some- 
thing else, but he did not say who would provide the money. 
They had already done a great deal in Glasgow to make it 
a delectable place to live in. He could show them, if not 
a clean city, a clean river, Glasgow having just completed 
within the last few months a great scheme which had cost 
nearly 2,500,000/. At this moment they were tackling the 
question of the atmosphere and the matter of cross-river 
communication. They were also trying to do away with 
slumdom ; but to attack greater schemes and rebuild streets 
and that sort of thing was a matter about which the rate- 
payers would have something to say. They would hardly 
appreciate a rise of 6d. or 1s. or perhaps 2s. in the rates. 
That was the great difficulty in connection with town plan- 
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ning schemes. He had come to London to hear something 
about where the money was to come from, but none of the 
delegates he had heard had tackled the question. 

Professor 8. D. ApsHEaD pointed out that the country 
cottage was very ill-fitting in the town, and a town house was 
out of place in the country. The point was well worth 
bearing in mind by architects engaged in town planning in 
the suburbs. There was no time to enter into the question 
whether every type of country cottage has been originated, 
though speaking generally he would express the opinion 
that it had not. The architectural possibilities of the urban 
district had not yet been thoroughly investigated. There 
ought to be a new type created for it. They would have to 
deal with rows of cottages set out at about twenty to the 
acre. The type would have to be a simple one, without 
awkward corners, and so on. The new conditions being 
evolved in the United States show that the fusion of 
numerous nationalities can produce something original. 

Mr. GiBBon expressed admiration for the schemes ad- 
vanced by Monsieur Eugéne Hénard in his paper on ‘‘ Les 
Villes de ]’Avenir.’’ Public convenience would be greatly 
facilitated by the suggested street of several storeys. But 
the bird’s-eye view which Monsieur Hénard had shown had 
filled him with wonder mixed with alarm. It had clearly 
shown that the same type of mind which was skilful in 
engineering projects might not be skilful in things of beauty. 
This truth should be borne in mind in connection with town 
planning. In some of the smaller towns there was a danger 
of leaving things in the hands of borough engineers. They 
were of course most admirable men in their way. But when 
delegates return to their councils they should call attention 
to the fact that beauty was a commercial asset, and that the 
best way to get beauty was to combine some outside help 
with the borough engineer. 

Mr. J. A. Broprs, M.Inst.C.E., city engineer, Liver- 
pool, as chairman of the overflow meeting, said that, although 
something like M. Hénard’s suggestion might be possible 
and desirable in the centres of great cities, he should advo- 
cate the formation of wide roads suited for fast traffic to the 
outlying parts, and he thought that in cities of moderate 
size four-storied streets would not be required, but that wide 
roads would be preferable. He urged the high importance 
of the true economy of good work in the sound construction 
of roads. 

Closing Address. 

Professor Brresrorp Pitn, F.R.I.B.A., brought the 
meeting to a close by a short formal address. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, he said, brought the formal 
gatherings of this Town Planning Conference to their con- 
clusion with the subject of ‘‘ The Cities of the Future,’’ and 
beyond which our mortal eyes do not see. To the architect 
belongs the primary conception of the ideal as well as the 
direction of its attainment. 

The architect knows well that it is vain to expect imagina- 
tion to conceive or design to begin without principles, pur- 
poses, or precedents—forgive the alliteration—and to the 
discussion and elucidation of these three factors in the art of 
the town plan, this Conference, with the indispensable assist- 
ance of the exhibition has been directed. 

Amidst this variety, perplexing and increasing in com- 
plexity of regulation, what has this Conference found to be 
the key to the difficulty and the solvent of the trials of the new 
problem, town planning ? 

We have it in one word, architecture, and the architect 
reaping with keenness the abundant and yet ungarnered 
harvest of precedent—rich fields indeeed, as the walls of the 
Royal Academy at present evidence—is armed by precedent 
to lay down the principles by which alone the purposes of the 
present can be made effective both for to-day and to-morrow, 
for our generation and for history. 

Principles of municipal life and polity were as potent 
and much more so in ancient Rome than in any modern com- 
munity, and the conclusion must ensue that the survival of 
a pre-eminent architectural character and expression gives 
the keynote for the town planning movement in our own era. 
That the Middle Ages, with no organised craft of architecture 
as an art, have left such fascinating proofs of the charm and 
serviceableness of natural methods of building and design, 
again emphasises the fact that the enduring elements of town 
planning are architectural, and that in the study of buildings 
lie the seeds of fruitful beauty for street or city. 

The individual genius of the men of the Renaissance 
becomes a nearer and more characteristic guide forus. Almost 
the only surviving impression of contact with a great Renais- 
sance plan is that of architectural grandeur generated by 
devotion to a classic vision of the past applied to the purpose 
of extending and glorifying a city, a place, or a palace. The 
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glory of a city is its grandeur, the gracious width of its 
avenues, the adjusted proportion of its squares, and accom- 
panying the severeness of its healthy spaciousness and ordered 
amenities. 

It is to such precedents that this Conference of architects 
directs attention for the education of the public conscience 
and the elevation of its patriotic ideal. Architects have com- 
mitted to them the possibilities of the promotion or depression 
of the amenity and beauty of the aspect of the town. 

This quality of an architectural charity which begins at 
home we commend most earnestly to all responsible authori- 
ties. In this relatively free country, laymen untrained and 
irresponsible to artistic criticism became the custodians of 
our civic heritages and the promoters of town development. 
To the mayors, the chairmen of municipal committees, to 
their permanent officials, surveyors and engineers, this insti- 
tute appeals, in the higher interests of the community and 
our national repute, not to neglect the mother art of architec- 
ture, which, taking up the common purposes of building, 
dignifies the commonplace and renders the necessary gracious 
and pleasant ; for the same art with like instinct and power 
can make the commonest and most local street improvement 
subserve a high purpose of improvement and beauty, if only 
it be considered as a subject worthy of the highest and best 
effort of those qualified by study, experience and grace to serye 
the art of its architecture. 

The town is too precious a possibility, if not already a 
possession of beauty, to be entrusted to consideration only of 
its expert surveyors and engineers. The problems are archi- 
tectural besides, and will be ultimately judged as such. 

In furtherance of help in this important matter for all 
town authorities undertaking the preparation of schemes, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects extends its heartiest co- 
operation. Its Town Planning Committee at the inception 
of the recent legislation was constituted to consider and advise 
upon its progress. The Committee on Town Planning will 
continue its labours, and shortly issue, after the transactions 
of the Conference have been published, a report on the con- 
clusions of the Conference adaptable to the present needs of 
authorities preparing town plans. 

The material offered to the Conference by the amity of our 
confréres will be invaluable to this end. The exhibition of 
plans and designs has an educational force of great power. 
The new world is redressing the balance of the old, and the 
past is reproducing itself in the present. For the papers, for 
the exhibits, for the personal contributions to the discussions, 
and for that delightful spirit of universality in art sympathy 
which is one of the greatest common qualities which men share. 
in spite of all other divisions of race, government, and tem- 
perament ; for all these the Royal Institute of British Archi-. 
tects is profoundly and ardently thankful to the members. 
May our art yet flourish, and amidst the many conflicting 
streams of life continue to make for Peace, Health, and Joy! 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Waterproofing Buiidings. 


S1r,—I saw in your journal—I think it was about three 
or four months back—an article on the waterproofing of 
buildings. If I remember rightly, the material was sup- 
plied in a form of paste, to be mixed in with the cement. 
Might I trouble you for the name and address of the makers 
of the material in question ? 

Thanking you for your favour, I am, yours, &c., 4 

Country BurLDEB. 

[The material you inquire about is Ceresit, supplied by the 
British Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Ltd., 315 Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W., and is one of several forms of water-. 
proofing material described in the article in our issue of 
April 22, 1910.—Ep. ] 


Tue St. Andrews Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers met at St. Andrews last week, and had under 
consideration matters relating to the erection of a training 
college in Dundee at an estimated cost of 60,000/., and a site 
for which has been procured in Park Place. Sketch plans 
were submitted showing the accommodation for the various 
classes, and how it would be distributed. The sub-committee 
were authorised to have the sketch plans adjusted and for 
warded to the Department for approval. ~ - | 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


at pa Tuesday, November 1. 
Institution of Civil Engineers: Presidential Address by Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, and presentation of medals and prizes. 


Thursday, November 3. 


University College, London: Second of a course of eight public 
lectures on English Domestic Work, by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 
(2) ‘‘ The Later Medieval Houses.” 

A.A. Camera, Sketch and Debate Club: Mr. Laurence Turner 
on ‘* Plastering and Modelling, with Demonstrations.” 


Friday, November 5. 
Institution of Civil Engineers: First of a course of five lectures 
on “Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. Wm. Dunn, as arranged 
by the University of London. 


Monday, November 7. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : 
Address. 
Liverpool Architectural Society : 
Beginnings of Art.” 


President's Opening 


Mr. Felix Clay on “The 
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THE CONFERENCE—AND AFTER. 

(JV HE Royal Institute of British Architects in general 

and the Secretary-General, Mr. Joun W. Simpson, 
in particular are to be congratulated on the success that 
has attended the Town Planning Conference as regards its 
purpose and intention of arousing the British public to 
the value of town planning, architecturally treated, not 
only as increasing the beauty of the towns in which four- 
fifths of the population of England are now living, but as 
enhancing the amenities of life and improving the healthi- 
ness of environment. 

By the Philistine these advantages are valued in the 
inverse order. The beauty of the town is to him very 
much a matter of indifference; if he can have it increased 
without expense, or with only a small expense, he is 
content to have it, but not otherwise. Of this we have an 
apt illustration in the reception given by the Court of 
Common Council of the City of London to the suggestion 
that the new St. Paul’s bridge should debouch on the 
south transept of the Cathedral. Mr. W. H. Tuomas, 
the Chairman of the Bridge House Estates Committee, 
im moving the adoption of the committee’s report, said 
with regard to the suggestion: ‘‘ That proposal was un- 
doubtedly a very excellent but a very expensive one, for 
it would involve an additional outlay of over a million.”’ 
For the Philistine, whom we may take to be the pre- 
dominant element in the Common Council, that settles it. 

We do not admit that Mr. Taomas’s dictum is correct, 
but his figures must be shown to be wrong by any adyo- 
cates of an alternative scheme to that adopted by the 

Corporation. On the face of it, we opine that a new 
_ Street and bridge in a straight line from Southwark Circus 
to the south transept of the Cathedral, if of the same 
width as that proposed by the Corporation, would cost less 
than the circuitous route on the adopted plan. Aestheti- 
cally, there is no question that such an admirable scheme 
as has been suggested by Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Mr. 
Geo. Hursarp in the Observer is infinitely superior to 
that of the Corporation. But the Philistine does not care 
for esthetic superiority accompanied by ‘‘ an additional 
outlay of over a million.’’ 
_ For the enhancement of the amenities of life other 
than esthetic our Philistine has a higher regard. Show 
him something that will shorten traffic routes and mini- 
_ Muse the blocks in our streets, and he is willing to listen. 
Prove that the improvement in transport will pay a 
_ Feasonable interest on the expenditure and he will em- 
_ brace the improvement and find the money. In suburban 
Planning make him recognise that cheaper roads and 
ewer houses to the acre will give him more air, light; and 
| ©pen spaces without an increase of rent, rates, and taxes, 
| 8nd garden cities will spring up like mushrooms. In this 
| Tespect Messrs. Cross and Hupparp have in their ex- 


planatory letter not made sufficient of the excellencies of 
their suggestion. Their route is shorter and more direct. 
It admits of the application of the principle, so fully 
studied and elucidated by M. Henarp, of circulatory 
junctions of cross-traffic in the proposal of an. elliptical 
place with the cathedral in its centre at the northern end 
of the vista, and a smaller one with the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at the southern end. These, of course, 
would mean ‘‘ additional outlay,’’ but would be accom- 
panied by additional very valuable frontages. 

The strongest of all arguments that can be urged upon 
our Philistine for the adoption of architectural town 
planning is the resulting improvement in the healthiness 
of environment. Once get him to believe in this with the 
fervency of his present concern for ‘‘ the drains ’’ and 
town planning is a fait accompli. 

A good beginning has been made by the Town Plan- 
ning Conference in arresting the attention of the Philis- 
tine. The secular Press throughout the country has 
taken notice of it; the Housing and Town Planning Act 
has given a locus standi to architectural town planning. 
But it is not enough to merely arrest attention. The 
interest must be maintained and the topic of town plan- 
ning and its advantages, esthetic, if you will, pleasur- 
able and hygienic certainly, and financial above all, must 
not be allowed to pass into forgetfulness as a nine days’ 
wonder, but must be kept prominently to the front till the 
Philistine has absorbed the eunemics of town planning as 
he has those of sanitation. 

It has been objected, with some show of reason, that 
the gathering of town-planning experts, advocates, and 
sympathisers brought together by the Royal Institute was 
not a conference but a congress. Discussion was not 
a feature of the meetings. Excellent papers were read, 
excellent illustrated lectures were given, but of fruitful 
discussion there was virtually nothing. To make a suc- 
fessful conference speakers must be allowed more than 
five minutes each, the papers must be printed and widely 
circulated beforehand, and in all the best-organised con- 
ferences they are ‘‘ taken as read.’’ Then there is an 
opportunity for the man who has something to say to 


realise the line of thought of the paper writers, to gather 


his own correlated facts and figures, to formulate his 
criticism. Whatever of conference has taken place dur- 
ing the month was not. at the formal gatherings in 
Conduit Street, but in private meetings at the exhibition, 
on the excursions, and elsewhere in select coteries. 

We are not prepared to support the view that the 
Executive Committee were wrong in making the formal 
meetings didactic rather than controversial. In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge and experience of town 
planning in Great Britain, in the highly technical and 
experimental character of town planning we are perhaps 
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in this country scarcely ripe for controversy. But it is 
already evident that there are two distinct schools of town 
planners—the school of the wide street, the stately vista, 
and the dignified frontage, the civic designers, as they call 
themselves, on the one hand; and on the other the 
advocates of the narrow road with distant frontages, the 
picturesque and piquant line, and the closed vista, the 
successful initiators of our garden cities and suburbs. 
There were at the Conference murmurs not loud, 
but deep, against the idealistic point of view from which 
many of the readers of papers approached the subject of 
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not ‘‘ involve an additional outlay of over a million. ’’ 
Let our civic designers prove to the Philistine that their 
esthetic conceptions connote sufficient recoupment to 
make them pay, and the municipalities throughout the 
kingdom will finance the expenditure. The promoters 
of garden suburbs have satisfied the capitalist, and it is 
‘‘ up against ’’ the civic designers to do the same. 
One thing that the marvellous collection of drawings 
and statistical charts from Germany now on view ab 
Burlington House has shown us is that it is a fatal mis- 
take for the purpose of finance to line wide streets and 


PLAN OF THE COMMON COUNCIL'S SCHEME FOR 8ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 


town planning, and these murmurs came from men who 
were more or less enthusiastic and concerned about the 
improvement in our city plans. Idealism therefore has 
still less chance of impressing the Philistine. Anyone 
with a parallel ruler, even the Philistine, can sit down and 
Hausmannise the plan of London. It needs no great per- 
spicacity or genius to produce such a suggestion, admir- 
able as we think it is, as Messrs. Cross and HuBBarp 
have put forward for the St. Paul’s bridge and its 
approaches. It is another thing to show that it would 


open places with file upon file of lofty blocks of teneme ‘ 
in flats approached from and lighted only by mea’ 
‘nternal courts. Berlin has realised its mistake in tH 
respect, and is now above all things desirous of reduc 
the number of its one hundred thousand families in sin? 
room tenements, in which undesirable concomitant» 
modern civilisation (!) it leads the world. Some pr'> 
has been bestowed upon the landowners whose devel? 
ment of their estates in the West End of London 2 


given us the number of squares and open spaces 1n wi 


: 
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the Metropolis takes pride, but not a word was said of the 
miserable backyards and basements by which they are 
accompanied. Our present London Building Acts have 
made such backyards impossible in the future for resi- 
dential buildings, and so rendered more difficult the task 
of our civic designers. We are completely in accord with 
the criticism of Professor GEppES on the policy of wide 
streets in front of and ‘‘ germ-wells’’ behind our town 
dwellings. Such civic designing as this is hygienically 
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by similar gatherings, with exhibitions, throughout the 
provinces, where interest is more readily aroused than in 
the inchoate mass of the Metropolis. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Lesnes Appey Exploration Fund is badly in need of 
support. The Woolwich Antiquarian Society has made 
excellent use of the amount of about 1201. that has been 
already expended, and has obtained sufficient information 
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SUGGESTION FOR LAY-OUT OF ST, PAUL’S BRIDGE.—By Mr. A. W. 8. Cross and Mr. Guo, Hupparp, 


9n a par with the now condemned system of back-to-back 
houses in our Northern manufacturing towns. 

The Royal Institute has done well in arranging that 
the exhibition at Burlington House is to remain open for a 
week longer, until to-morrow, and we learn with pleasure 
that it is to be transferred to Edinburgh, whilst we be- 

leve that efforts are being made for its subsequent loca- 
tion in Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. The Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Congress at Wrexham is another 
step in the right direction, and will, we hope, be followed 


‘side 


to enable Mr. A. W. Cuapuam to determine the plan of 
the church, but further excavations are required to enable 
him to plot with any degree of certainty the monastic 
buildings. At present investigations are being made on 
the site of the infirmary, where one jamb of a doorway 
has been uncovered. We have made a very enjoyable 
visit to the site, and were struck with the excellence, both 
of workmanship and design, of the remains that have 
been unearthed, some of which we illustrated, with a de- 
scriptive paper on Lesnes by Mr. W. T. ViNcENT, in our 
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issue of September 30. We can commend the work of 
the Woolwich Antiquarian Society at Lesnes as most 
interesting to visit and worthy of financial support. The 
greater part of the church was evidently built about 
1180 a.p., and is strongly French in design, but there are 
other remains of about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the fourteenth which, although 
their precise connection is not clear, show that later addi- 
tions were made. A fine collection of floor tiles has 
already been made, and several interesting fragments of 
glass have been discovered. 


Av the meeting of the City Corporation held on the 
20th instant, when the scheme for the new St. Paul’s 
bridge was adopted, Mr. W. H. Tuomas, the Chairman 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee, is reported to 
have repeated the incorrect statement in the report of his 
committee, to the effect that ‘‘ the Royal Institute of 
British Architects suggested that the northern approach 
should open up immediately opposite the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.’’ And this although Mr. Lronarp 
Sroxgs, the President of the Royal Institute, had publicly 
corrected the error in a letter to the Times which 
appeared on the 18th inst. We might suppose that Mr. 
Tomas does not read the Times, but we fear that the 
underlying thought is that those who pay the piper have a 
right to call the tune. This is just where the Corporation 
makes a great mistake. The Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee are not going to pay for the new bridge out of their 
own pockets, but out of funds of which they are trustees 
for the citizens of London—not only the freemen of the 
square mile, but the inhabitants of the whole County of 
London—and every individual citizen has a right to call his 
trustees to account if they muddle the expenditure of trust 
funds and neglect to do the only thing that the repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
asked them to do, to obtain the best architectural advice 
before any scheme was decided upon. 


FortunaTeiy, the Corporation cannot proceed with- 
out Parliamentary powers, and the citizens of London 
are represented by a numerous body of members of Parlia- 
ment, whose views will have very great weight when the 
matter comes up for discussion in Parliament. Every 
citizen of London who has any desire that the trust funds 
in the hands of the Bridge House Estates Committee shall 
be wisely expended in the beautification, and not the 
uglification, of London should address a personal request 
to his Parliamentary representative to support the advice 
tendered by the Royal Institute, and to use his vote and 
influence to ensure that the new St. Paul’s bridge will 
be a credit to London, and not a disgrace, such as we fear 
the Corporation’s adopted scheme would be, both prac- 
tically and esthetically. 


One of the important stipulations of the British 
Standard Specification for Portland Cement (revised 1907 
and 1909) is the determination of the ratio of lime to silica 
and alumina or hydraulic modulus. The Standard Speci- 
fication prescribes a maximum of 2.85 and a minimum of 
2.0 for the hydraulic modulus, and the calculation of this 
modulus from an analysis of any particular cement 1s 
quite a considerable operation. Therefore a simple slide 
rule,* arranged by Mr. D. B. Burien, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.C.S. (Henry Farsa & Co.), which reduces the operation 
to a few seconds’ mechanical manipulation, is a decided 
boon. We would suggest that, in the second line of in- 
structions for use, future editions should show a full stop 
after the word ‘‘diagram,’’ and commence a fresh 
sentence with ‘‘ At the point.’’ 


WE are glad to note that the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court has in two cases set its face against what appeared 
to be an attempt to carry on the pernicious system of back- 
to-back houses. It is not much use having a Housing 
and Town Planning Act if back-to-back houses, with their 
incontestable unhealthiness, are still to be allowed to be 
erected. 


* Published by John J: Grifin & Sons, Ltd. Qs! 6d: 
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Irv was an excellent idea to hold a workmen’s meeting 
on town planning last Saturday, under the presidency of 
Mr. Lronarp Stoxes. The artisan has a personal in- 
terest in the practical side of town planning, and that 
interest is of account when he realises that improved 
town planning means better health for himself, his wife, 
and his children. 


Tue Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council has done well, in our opinion, to recommend the 
Council to leave alone the question of paying district sur- 
veyors by salary instead of by fees. The greatest mistake 
the Council ever made in the administration of the 
London Building Acts was the substitution of surveyors 
devoting their whole time to the business of the Acts m 
place of independent architects of high position and ex- 
perience. It has brought into existence a class of officials 
who dare not depart from the letter of the law, even when 
such departure would make for better building and for 
better prevention of fire. Salaried policemen would be 
even worse, and would scarcely dare to call their souls 
their own or to stir a step beyond the limits of their red- 
tape bonds. The older race of district surveyors had 
sufficient knowledge and experience, independence and 
courage to disregard the absurdities of the Act whilst 
maintaining the essence. 


Mr. Austin Harrorp and Mr. T. Ropers, the 
representatives of the Liverpool Corporation at the Inter- 
national Housing Congress: at Vienna in June last, and 
who also visited several of the important cities of Central 
Hurope, have presented an excellent report, in which they 
compare the work done in Liverpool very favourably with 
other examples, and they say: ‘‘ The enthusiasm and 
brainy energy of the Germans and Austrians for town 
planning are beyond all praise. The evangel of the city 
beautiful, largely due to their lead, has come to stay along 
with town planning, although in this country we are only 
emerging from our swaddling clothes in such matters. 
Some of the best minds of the country are successfully 
educating public opinion as well as local authorities, and 
time and intellect are certainly on their side in the effort. 
But in municipal housing Liverpool is a live, potent 
figure, and the manner in which she has got to grips with 
some of the very bottomest and acutest phases of the 
housing question—slum congestion and slum clearance, 
with cheap, healthy dwellings in their place, regardless o! 
profit—raises her as a shining example to the whole 
world. Liverpool has already spent nearly 1,000,000), 
on its housing of the people. A great deal more remains 
to be done. The Corporation dwellings will endure fo 
many a lifetime, and are a valuable heritage to the futur 
citizens.’’ 


Tir Local Government, Records, and Museums Com 
mittee of the London County Council have recommendec 
that the Roman boat found on the site of the new Count) 
Hall shall for the present be removed to the vaults of thi 
building for preservation, and they have reported ai 
follows :—On July 5, 1910, the Council, on our recom 
mendation, authorised expenditure on maintenance 
account, not exceeding 2001., in respect of the remova 
and preservation of the Roman boat discovered on th 
site of the new County Hall, including the provision of 
suitable shed for housing the vessel. The Establishmen 
Committee now inform us that the contractors are pressi2. 
for the utilisation of the site on which the boat rests, an) 
it is necessary, therefore, to decide at once the steps t 
be taken for its removal. We intimated in our report 0 
the date mentioned that, in our opinion, the boat shoul 
be housed at the Horniman Museum. Various sugges 
tions of other sites have been made, but, without pre 
judicing the question of the final location of the boat @ 
the Horniman Museum, in any new museum of Londo: 
antiquities which may be established, or at the ne\ 
County Hall, we concur in a proposal of the Establisl 
ment Committee that the relic should be removed forth 
with from where it now lies to the vaults on the site, wher 


> 
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ii can be treated for preservation. We have received a 
report from the Clerk of the Council pointing out that 
this boat is an unique relic of the Roman occupation of 
this country, and is therefore especially valuable as a 
London antiquity. It is, moreover, probably a relic of 
what was the first fleet constructed to defend Britain, 
namely, that under Carausius the Emperor (a.p. 286- 
293). It is pre-eminently an object which should receive 
the greatest care and be preserved and exhibited under 
the best conditions. All the articles found in the boat 
and its surroundings, which include coins, pottery, iron- 
studded soles of footwear, horseshoes, and other objects, 
should be associated with the boat when exhibited, to- 
gether with plans showing the exact site where the boat 
and the several finds were discovered. We consider that 
the exact spot at which this interesting and valuable relic 
of a former period of London history was found should 
be indicated, and in communicating to the Establishment 
Committee our views with regard to the custody and pre- 
servation of the boat we have suggested that on the ground 
floor of the new County Hall the exact spot beneath which 
the vessel was discovered should be marked in a suitable 
way. 


THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA. 


ROFESSOR GOODYEAR has addressed the following 
Pp fetter to the editor of the American Architect :— 

I am able to make an interesting addition to the points 
xf my article of September 28, which related to the report 
xf the Italian Commission on the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

An Italian translation of this article is in course of pre- 
paration, and it occurred to me that a diagram representing 
the difference in the results of the same plumb, as measured 
to level and as measured to slope, would be an interesting 
and useful addition to the article. 

In my article of the 28th I had estimated (by compass 
test on the very small scale of the original De Fleury section 
of the Leaning Tower) that the De Fleury sixth-storey 
plumb would give a 10 cm. higher result on the measure to 
lope than it did on the measure to level. 

In order to prepare an illustration bearing on the 
general principle for use in the Italian translation I in- 
structed my draughtsman to make a drawing, four times 
enlarged, from that part of the De Fleury section which 
shows the ground floor of the tower, and to report to me 
what results would be obtained by the enlarged scale as 
regards the measure to slope. 

Please note this diagram herewith. The additional 
amount on the measure to slope is not 10 em. It is 7 cm. 


Now 7 cm. is the amount which the Commission reports 
that the tower has moved since the De Fleury sixth-storey 
Plumb of 1859 (if this sixth-storey plumb can be trusted, 
which the Commission doubts). 

If We suppose that the Commission took a plumb from 
the Sixth-storey opening, and that this plumb was measured 
to the surface slope, it appears likely or possible that the 
‘troneous impression was thus derived that the tower had 
moved 7 cm. since the date of De Fleury’s plumb. The 
“orrespondence of the figure of 7 cm. mentioned by the 
9 mmission to the difference of 7 cm. between the two 
Moin shown by the diagram makes this hypothesis 
atiractive, although it obliges us to assume that the Com- 
| 
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mission overlooked the point that the difference between 
sixth-storey plumbs would not be the same as the difference 
between seventh-storey plumbs. 

In any case, this diagram offers a new suggestion as to 
the source of the (erroneous) rate of M.0.092 for inclination 
in 1910. If we divide the measure to the slope, on the 
diagram M.3.72, by the De Fleury axial height for the six 
lower storeys, which is M.40.24, we obtain the Commission’s 
rate per metre of M.0.092 for the inclination of 1910. 

It is a curious coincidence that the division of the De 
Fleury measure of the same plumb, as measured to level 
(M.3.65), by the Cresy and Taylor axial height for the same 
six storeys (M.39.65), also gives the result M.0.092. As 
the Commission generally figured on the Cresy and Taylor 
measures, this coincidence prompted the suggestion, in the 
article of September 28, that the Commission had taken a 
plumb from the sixth storey which had corresponded to De 
Fleury’s, and that its rate of M.0.092 was thence derived. 

At present this new theory for the origin of the (mis- 
taken) rate of M.0.092 is the more attractive and plausible. 
Otherwise we should be obliged to suppose that the Com- 
mission had obtained a result which was identical with 
De Fleury’s, and which it also imagined to be 7 cm. 
greater. This is still true in one sense, but not exactly in 
the same way. 

The present additions to our explanations of the Com- 
mission’s errors supplement, but do not change, my former 
main conclusions. They oblige us, however, to assume that 
the Commission used the De Fleury axial height in com- 
puting the average rate per metre of its own (unmentioned) 
plumb from the sixth storey, and that it did so without 
noting the discrepancy from the Cresy and Taylor axial 
height, which it had used in computing the rate of M.0.0865 
for 1829. 

The Commission’s use of the De Fleury axial height 
might, however, be explained by its consultation of De 
Fleury’s sixth-storey plumb, and by its consequent use of 
De Fleury’s survey at the given time. Under the circum- 
stances it may have been natural to estimate on this height 
without observing that it differed from the one used on the 
sixth-storey plumb of 1817. 

At all events, it does not require any great stretch of 
the imagination to assume this error, when we reflect on the 
various and much more serious errors which have been 
demonstrated to exist in the Commission’s methods and 
conclusions. 

It would thus appear that there were three mistakes at 
the given point—the use of two different axial heights for 
the estimate of rates per metre at different periods, the 
oversight of the variation in the diameters of the well, 
which involved an underestimate of 8 inches (or M.0.20 on 
the inclination for the given height, and the error of com- 
puting the total movement of the tower from a sixth-storey 
plumb. As to the first and last of these errors we can only 
say at present that they appear both possible and probable, 
but we cannot say they are positively certain. 

The main points of this communication are the sugges- 
tion of the possible reason why the Commission figured its 
results as being 7 cm. greater than De Fleury’s, and the 
revision of the explanation of the method by which the 
(mistaken) rate of M.0.092 was determined. There is, how- 
ever, an additional matter of considerable ultimate import- 
ance, which the great length of the article of September 28 
prevented my debating there. 

This is the question as to the accuracy of the record of 
the Cresy and Taylor sixth-storey plumb of 11 feet 24 inches, 
or M.3.41. The inclination established by that plumb when 
corrected for the differences in the half-diameters of the 
upper and lower parts of the tower well is M.3.61 (or 
M.3.41, M.0.20 correction). This inclination of M.3.61 
appears too great for the given height, in comparison with 
the Cresy and Taylor total of M.4.00. There is no text 
description to verify this plumb, and there are several 
serious errors of record or transcription in the Cresy and 
Taylor surveys, besides those mentioned in the last article, 
which would make the existence of such an error quite 
credible. 

The probability of such an error appears to amount to 
certainty. The average rate for the Cresy and Taylor sixth- 
storey plumb is M.0.091, and the inclination for the remain- 
ing height of M.7.29, at this rate, is M.0.66, which added 
to M.3.61 gives a total of M.4.27, whereas we know the true 
total to be M.4.00. 

On the other hand, when we calculate the De Fleury 


; sixth-storey rate of M.0.0955 on the same height, the total 


is only M.4.54, or only 4 cm. greater than the true De 
Fleury inclination of M.4.50. Thus the Cresy and Taylor 
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excess of M.0.27 is much greater than could be explained 
by the known fact that both the sixth-storey rates are 
slightly too high. These are my reasons for believing the 
record for the sixth-storey Cresy and Taylor plumb to be in 
error. 

The following errors of transcription in the English 
original Cresy and Taylor surveys have not been hitherto 
mentioned. In the English original for the exterior view of 
the tower the eighth storey north side is figured as 44 feet 
6 inches high. Grassi has corrected this error to the figure 
24 feet 6 inches. 

In the English original of Cresy and Taylor for the in- 
terior section of the tower both sides of the eighth storey 
are figured as being 24 feet 6 inches high, whereas the 
English original of Grassi’s illustration (which makes the 
mistake of 44 feet 6 inches on the north side) figures the 
south side as 23 feet 7 inches high (or 11 inches less) than 
the same side in the other plate. Grassi has followed the 
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These various errors allow us to presume that the Cresy 
and Taylor interior plumb of 11 feet 24 inches (M.3.41) from 
the sixth storey opening is incorrectly transcribed or 
measured, in view of the other convincing reasons for this 
opinion. 


CHELMSFORD, GREAT BADDOW AND 
DANBURY.’ 


(Concluded from page 237.) 


HE ancient name appears to have been Bedenestede or 
Bedenesteda. 
Sandon. 
The church of St. Andrew is pleasantly situated on one 
side of the village green. 
It is probably of Norman foundation. The twelfth- 
century piscina found in a buttress during restoration is 


latter figure in both his plates, and as the north side of the | an early evidence of Norman character. 


SANDON CHURCH 


eighth storey is actually higher than the south side, Grassi 
took the right course in preferring the unequal measure, 
although Rohault de Fleury only figures about 6-64 inches 
lower height to the south side of the eighth storey 
(14-16 cm.). 

Besides these hitherto unmentioned errors in the English 
original there is the error of 1 foot in the exterior plumb 
from the cornice of the first storey; 2 feet 4 inches in the 
English original, properly corrected by Grassi to 3 feet 
9 inches. There is also the error of the English original for 
the position of the line for the plumb through the grating of 
the eighth storey platform, which figures 13 feet 4 inch dis- 
tance of the line from the south wall, when the figure should 
he, according to statement in text, 13 feet 14 inches, and 
which figures the line as distant 12 feet 8 inches from the 
north wall when it should be, according to statement in text, 
12 feet 6 inches. These errors have not been corrected by 
Grassi, and are shown in my article. The statement in text 
is verified by the computation in text, and is also verified 
by the ground plan of the eighth storey. It is therefore cer- 
tainly the correct one. 


, ESSEX.—WEST TOWER. 


Architecturally the tower and south porch are of supre’ 
interest. Even in this county of remarkable brick towe: 
with Ingatestone and Fryerning included, Sandon sta1: 
foremost as proving the suitability of brick for ecclesiasti . 
architecture, unequalled for severity and restraint. It | 
the usual brick spiral stair and a rather unusual brick do: 
over the bell chamber. In my opinion this feature givel’ 
remarkable quality. to the peal of bells. 

The pulpit is a good example of Perpendicular wo: 
work, and the roof has been good. | 


Danbury. 


| 


This pretty village, set on a hill 380 feet above the £: 
the highest in Essex, seems to have derived its name fi) 
Danes Burgh, camp of the Danes. The unquestiona 
remains of fortification have always been attributed ‘ 
Danish origin; but it may safely be assumed that ! 
Romans had a post on a spot of such strategic importa’ 
commanding their Watling Street only two miles dista 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum? 
Mr. Harold F. Murrell, A.R.1.B.A. 
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there are remains of Roman tiles in the church. The church 
of St. John the Baptist is probably of Norman foundation, 
but the present building is in the Decorated style much 
restored. 

The church has suffered, owing to its exposed position, 
from lightning, being largely destroyed in 1402, and the spire 
again in 1750. On the former occasion, an old story 
has it, the devil, habited as a Franciscan friar, was seen 
busy in the chancel ‘‘ insolissma debauchans.’’ The hagio- 
scope is a remarkably fine one of quite unusual length; the 
small window on the north side of the chancel opening into 
the vestry is an unusual feature. To an archeological taste 
the great attractions of the church are its effigies of 
Crusaders, two in the north and one in the south aisles. 
These were probably members of the St. Clere family of the 
twelfth century. Their attitudes are significant; all are 
eross-legged with their feet upon lions. One is lying in 
prayer ; one is returning his sword to its scabbard; the third 
is drawing his sword, its point resting upon a serpent. 


think, naturally, of the gloomy eastern suburbs—Stratford, 
Barking, Romford; we think of cheap watering-places and 
muddy flats. 

But let us remember in future that Danbury Hill, at 
least, is not quite lovel; that there was a great Roman 
Essex, a romantic crusade-going Harly English Essex, a 
Tudor Essex of great and stately houses. And for to-day the 
Scotch are admitted to know a good thing when they see it. 
Perhaps we are not all aware that Lowland farmers have 
been settling in Essex in hundreds during the last few years. 

Need I say more? 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


BovurnemovutH.—J. E. Bratr’s Premises.—The Council 
of the Society of Architects desire to point out that the 
conditions of this competition are in their opinion so un- 
satisfactory that they urge upon the members the desirability 
of not competing.—The Royal Institute of British Architects 


SANDON CHURCH ESSEX.—SOUTH PORCH. 


But of even greater interest was the discovery in 1779 of 
the actual coffin of a Crusader beneath one of the niches in 
the north aisle. Beneath a very massive stone a leaden 
coffin was found ; within this one of elm 4 inch thick ; within 

_ this another shell 3 inch thick covered with a resinous 
. cement; within this the body was disclosed lying almost 
immersed in a liquor of pickle resembling mushroom catsup. 
chronicler appears to have been a man of fortitude; he 
naively adds :—‘‘ As I never possessed the sense of smelling, 
and was willing to ascertain the flavour of the liquor, I 
tasted and found it to be aromatic, though not very pungent, 
partaking of the taste of catsup and of the pickle of Spanish 

! _ Feathers, flowers, and herbs were found floating 
on the liquor. The general appearance of the body gave the 
idea of hearty youth. It seems probable that the Crusaders 
ought back with them Eastern methods of embalming, and 
evidently employed them to good purpose. It is a relief to 
know that the knight was decently reinterred, and we have 
Probably walked over his remains this afternoon. In con- 
usion, we admit that amongst the great county names 
Ssex does not fire the imagination as Devon or Yorks. We 


. 


| 
| 
~ olives,”? 
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inform us that particulars of this competition have 
reached the competitions committee so late that they do not 
feel justified in recommending the Council of the R.I.B.A. to 
debar members from competing, as they otherwise would 
have done, but they desire to point out that the conditions 
are very unsatisfactory. 

Coventry.—From seven sets of competitive plans for the 
erection of a new school in Centaur Road the education 
committee approved last week the selection of those of Mr. 
Frederick Foster, Coventry, who was appointed architect for 
the work at a fee of 650]. Plans for the enlargement of 
Stoke Council School so as to provide 793 extra places, at 
a cost of 10,4007., were also passed for submission to the 
City Council. Mr. 8. N. Cooke is the architect. 

Havana.—With reference to the notice in The Architect 
of September 16 relative to an international competition of 
projects for a palace to be erected at Havana for the 
President of the Cuban Republic, H.M. Legation at Havana 
now report that proposals will be received by the ‘‘ Secretario 
de Obras Publicas,’? Havana, up to April 15, 1911, from 
local and foreign architects and builders. The building is 
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to be erected in the centre of a quadrangle 43,400 square 
metres in area, and within a rectangle of 60 by 80 metres. 
It is to consist of three storeys, and must have an interior 
court (‘‘ patio’’) surrounded by at least two of the storeys. 
The total cost’ of the work, exclusive of the value of the 
land, is not to exceed 985,000 pesos currency. Prizes of 
10,000 pesos and 5,000 pesos are offered for the two best 
models or projects presented. 

San Satvapor.—H.M. Consul (Mr. W. E. Coldwell) 
has forwarded particulars to the Board of Trade Journal of 
a project for the construction of a theatre at San Salvador, 
having a seating accommodation for about 1,200, at a cost of 
800,000 francos. Of this sum 600,000 francos is to be allo- 
cated to the building and 200,000 francos to decoration, &c. 
All materials may be imported free of duty. Designs, plans 
and estimates should be submitted to the ‘‘ Secretario de la 
Junta de Fomento, 92 Avenida Norte,’’ San Salvador, before 
March 15, 1911. Prizes of 8,000 francos and 4,000 francos 
are to be awarded for the two best designs submitted, the 
designs in both cases to become the property of the ‘“‘ Junta 
de Fomento.”’ 

Srocxport.—In the competition for the Carnegie Library, 
Mr. P. Scott Worthington, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, has awarded the first premium of 501. 
for designs to Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, architects, of 
Bolton. The architects’ estimate of the cost is 9,700/., and 
the total cost for the building and furnishing is estimated 
at a little over 14,0007. The assessor awarded the second 
premium of 30/.,.to Mr. Joseph Holt, of Albert Square, Man- 
chester, and the third of 20/. to Mr. George H. Wenyon, of 
Dudley. : 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
By the Rev. Dovanas MacuEane, M.A. 


NN NOS ee interest belongs to an edifice through 
being the earliest specimen in Oxford of nine- 
teenth-century Gothicising, as applied on a consider- 
able scale to domestic buildings, may be found in 
the front of Pembroke College, which, until the 
year 1829, was a pleasing piece of Stuart architecture 
“Jacobean at one end and Palladian at the other. 
The present gateway oriel is an imitation of a window 
in JoHN or Gaunt’s palace at Lincoln. At the 
eastern corner of the front, however, may be noticed a 
bust of Queen Victoria, as newly crowned, with the date 
1838. The fact is that that side of the Old Quadrangle 
was left incomplete for some years in the prospect of the 
demolition of the dilapidated Wolsey Bedehouse, the idea 
being to give Pembroke a handsome facade to the road, 
and to enable a better view to be obtained of Christ Church. 
This was suggested as early as 1773 in TatHam’s Ozonia 
Ezplicata et Ornata. Happily, the interesting old Spital, 
which had passed through many vicissitudes, was pre- 
served, and a quarter of a century ago Christ Church sold 
it to Pembroke for 11,0001. In 1834, however, the north 
side was rebuilt and set back, so as to make room for a 
carriage-way to the College. Some ancient tenements 
standing in St. Aldate’s churchyard were removed at the 
same time, and the high churchyard wall was superseded 
by railings. Thus for the first time the College could 
be seen from the street. But the old approach, as TURNER 
sketched it (National Gallery water-colour 805), must 
have been extremely picturesque. Nor could anything 
have grouped more delightfully with the Almshouse and 
the old College front than the venerable and exquisitely 
beautiful parish church, as, alas! it was. A water-colour 
in the common-room by Prout gives a charming idea of it. 
Before entering Pembroke the visitor should take notice 

of this once remarkable church, which has been so cruelly 
robbed externally of every bit of grace and interest. The 
very name ‘‘ St. Aldate’’ is mysterious. Mr. JamEs 
Parker holds that there was never such a person, and that 
this, like the Gloucester St. Aldate’s, is simply Aldgate 
Church, the old south gate of the city having stood close 
by. Early in the twelfth century, however, we read of 
‘ ooclesia S. Aldse,’’ and the traditional pronunciation 
“St Old’s’’ is found in 1226. A glance at any print 
earlier than 1842 will show that this church had a south 
-.aisle—now lengthened—of the purest. Decorated architec- 
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ture, above which was a long battlemented chamber, lit 
by six Perpendicular windows and reached by a newel 
staircase at the south-west external corner. The aisle, 
called Trinity Chapel or Dokelynton’s Chantry, served 
the students of Pembroke College, originally Broadgates 
Hall, for religious purposes until the building of the pre- 
sent chapel in 1732. The chamber above it was the College 
library until 1710, but in the Broadgates days it was a 
civil law school, St. Aldate’s being the medieval centre 
of the principal district of the town for legists, and Broad- 
gates Hall their chief receptacle. A number of Broad- 
gates and Pembroke worthies are interred in Dokelynton’s 
aisle—the fine tomb of Principal Nosus (ob. 1522) has been 
moved, however, into the chancel—and the visitor may 
like to be told that here worshipped Cardinal Rrpynapon, 
Hrywoope the epigrammatist, Bonner, Story, JEWEL, 
Braumont, Pseeve, CampEn, Pym, Sir Tuomas Browns, 
Scroaas, JoHNSON, and SHENSTONE. When WHITEFIELD 
entered Pembroke the new chapel was just built. An 
intensely human interest clings also to the Master's 
Lodgings, fronting the west end of the church, for there 
took place many of the raciest talks related by BoswEut 
during one or other of Jonnson’s many visits to Dr. 
Apams, and issuing from that door the great man, in full 
academicals, gallanted Hannan More about Oxford. In 
the drawing-room King Epwarp VII. was matriculated 
by Dr. Jnunz. Jxnunz, by-the-by, added a storey tc 
the house, which was Gothicised at the same time as the 
College front. It was he who sold the advowson ol 
St. Aldate’s—a gift from King Cuarizs I.—to the Simeor 
Trustees. 
(To be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


dies accompanying illustrations are reproduced fron 

drawings submitted in competition for this concer 
hall. The author has attempted in his design to realis 
the correct character inseparable from the dignity of civi 
art, and to further this idea has based the scheme upon th 
highly academic system of architectural design as under 
stood by the leading architects of the Classic revival 
The great aim in the planning was to attain a system ¢ 
definite classification of the seating according to price, an 
the rapid clearing of the building. The staircases an 
accesses have been specially considered with a view to th 
separation of the audience so classified. For this reaso 
the orchestra was placed at the front facing Lothian Roa 
The principal entrance to the stalls and grand circle is : 
the rear of the orchestra. Entrances also are provided | 
lane for the area, the rear gallery on the first floor ar 
gallery on the second floor. Each section of the iaudient 
has thus a separate entrance, crush hall, retiring and clos 
rooms. The author of the published design is Mr. ( 
Harroup Norton. a 


} 
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OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, PEMBROKE.—EXTERIOR OF HALL, Al 
QUAD—OLD QUAD. j 


E resume our series of views of the Oxford Colleg 
with those of the exterior of the Hall and Quad | 
Pembroke, a descriptive historical account of whi 
college we also include. 


LYGON PLACE, EBURY STREET, S.W. 
HESE buildings, by Messrs. Eustace Baurour 
Turner, have a character of their own which mak 
them distinctive examples of modern London architectul 


on 


[THE SEDILIA, PARISH CHURCH, ALL SAINTS, HOVE. 

N The Architect of July 2, last year, we published} 

if view of the new reredos in this church, and now g)- 

an illustration of the sedilia, which were designed by MV. 

Frank L. Pearson, executed by Mr. NATHANIEL Hire; 
and dedicated on All Saints Day, 1908. 


| i 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 
By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


XXI.—THE COOLING OF AIR SUPPLIES (continued). 


HE description of the Cologne Theatre given in the last 
article shows what an air-cooling plant consists of when 
fully installed. The arrangement is interesting, because it 
was not until the ventilating ducts, &c., had been designed 
and practically completed that it was finally determined to 
put in the refrigerating machine. For this reason it is most 


| 
Fic, 64,—-AIR-CLEANSING ARRANGEMENTS, GLASGOW 


Astructive, as, although the plant might possibly have been 
Tranged to better advantage had the designers been unfettered 
li their ideas, the practicability of adding a cooling plant | 
a the existing appliances without undue inconvenience is 
ost clearly demonstrated. In fact, to show how well it fitted 
f bi the ordinary arrangements at Cologne, it may be 
€ntioned that the boiler used to provide steam for driving 
Compressor is-none other than that originally intended 
aa Supplying steam to the stage. Now, when the boiler is 


‘i 
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required for that purpose, the cooling plant is temporarily 
shut down—its action, owing to the ‘cold’ accumulation 
spoken of, being unimpaired—and when the stage require- 
ments have been complied with it is restarted. 

This was one of the main reasons for selecting this example 
of an air-cooling installation—to show how easy it is to fit 
the plant to existing appliances. We now propose to go one 


step further and to illustrate an up-to-date ventilating plant, 
where no artificial cooling is at present attempted, with a 


view to explaining how such cooling might with comparatively 
little expense be applied. 


AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The plant referred to is in use at the Glasgow and West of 


Scotland Technical College, one of the largest institutions of 


its kind in the country, and is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, which are reproduced throngh the courtesy of 
the directors. It consists of a central shaft, cooling lattices, 
fans, heating-coils, distributing-ducts, and the entries and 
exits to and from the various rooms. The central shaft 
measures 51 feet by 18 feet, and extends from the top of the 
six-storey building (its walls being carried’ above the sur- 
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rounding roofs) right to the basement. At the bottom is a 
series of glass louvres converging towards a point, and over 
these water is continually being sprayed by distributing 
apparatus (as illustrated in fig. 64), which is fed by a 
pump circulating the same water repeatedly. The air 1s 
sucked down the shaft and through the louvres by three fans, 
10 feet, 9 feet, and 8 feet in diameter respectively, and in 
its passage becomes filtered by the water, also cooled in 
summer, to a certain extent, by evaporation. The efficiency 
of the apparatus, as far as the filtering is concerned, is well 
proved by the fact. that so much sediment collects in the 
receiving tanks beneath the louvres as to make a periodic 
renewal of the water every three days a necessity (fig. 66). 
Leaving the fans, the air passes over steam-heated pipes 
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Fic. 65.—AIR INLET SHAFT, GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


and by large ducts to the various parts of the building, the 
area of the ducts, which are finished in hard white enamel, 
being gradually reduced as the distance from the fans 
increases. The side branches are in the form of vertical 
shafts (fig. 65), which rise from the ducts to 8 feet above 
the level of the rooms into which they are to discharge. 
Before each of these shafts there is a secondary heater, 
through the action of which, aided by a damper, the tempera- 
ture can be regulated at will. Sufficient area is provided in 
all cases to allow of the air being changed four times per 
hour in class-rooms and six times per hour in laboratories, 
the velocity in the shafts not exceeding 6 feet per second. 
The exhaust shafts are similarly built into the walls, 
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but have two openings, one at the top and one at the bottom 
of the room, so arranged that when one is open the other 
is necessarily closed. All the vitiated air is collected from 
them into passages and discharged into the outer atmosphere 
through roof ventilators. 

So much for the ventilating system, which, with the 
exception of the spraying apparatus, is of the ordinary 
‘Plenum’? type. The question now is, How could a 
refrigerating plant be applied to this building ? 

At present there is no organised attempt at cooling the 
air. Incidentally, of course, its temperature is slightl; 
reduced by the evaporation of the water in the cleansing 
louvres, but in a moist place like Glasgow the air woul 
have such a high humidity initially that the effect woul 
be small. In addition, such cooling as was effected woul 
be accomplished at the expense of rendering the moistur 
charge in the internal atmosphere unduly high. 

Fortunately, however, it is rarely in this case tha 
much cooling is required, as very little work is done in th 
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college during July, August, and September, anc 
Glasgow temperatures during the remaining months « 
year cannot be said to be excessive. On the other 
there is no doubt that, in a warmer climate, cooling appé 
would be desirable in such a structure, and we now P!: 
to show what form it would take. 7 

As usual, there would be three essential units i 
system—compressor, condenser and evaporator. In 
instance the last-named would be composed of coils’ 
from lap-welded tubing, which would be similar to’ 
used for other applications we have dealt with. They I 
be arranged in a large number of sections, forming a) 
tives to the heating-coils, which belong to the vt 
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shafts; but this would necessitate an extremely expensive 
plant, from the complexity and extent of the connections. 
A simple and almost as effective method would be to group 
them, as in the case of the Cologne Theatre, in one chamber, 
through which the air can be passed as required. But this 
would mean that the plant could run only when air is being 
cooled, which would necessitate a large and costly com- 
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be dealt with. In the case of the Glasgow College there are 
three fans, the diameters of which have been given respectively 
as 10 feet, 9 feet, and 8 feet, and it is improbable that they 
would ever be called upon to supply more than 180,000 cubic 
feet per minute to the building (30 cubic feet per minute each 
for 6,000 persons), although their actual capacity would be 
300,000 cubic feet when running at a maximum speed. Taking 
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Fic. 664—ARRANGEMENT OF MAIN AIR DUCTS AND FANS, GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


pressor. It would be better, therefore, if we could accumulate 
cold during the hours of the day when there is little need to 
cool the air, and thus economise by using a smaller com- 
pressor and condenser. For this purpose brine circulation 


is essential, although in adopting it we must submit to 
the uneconomical running it entails as compared with direct 
As we have already seen, this is due to the 


expansion. 
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this figure, and assuming (for a fairly warm climate) similar 
conditions to those taken in the Cologne Theatre calculation, 
we may take the B.T.U.’s to be absorbed per hour as pro- 
portionate to the deliveries of air. 

At Cologne the air delivery (excluding the gallery) 
amounted to just over 30,000 cubic feet per minute. In this 
case we have, therefore, to absorb six times as many B.T.U.’s, 
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Fic, 67.—AIR-COOLING ARRANGEMENTS AT THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO. 


fower back pressure, meaning higher power-absorption at the 
a. The Saving in first cost, also, is not so great 
5D appears at first sight, owing to the fact that about 
“v per cent. more piping must be used with brine than with 


rect expansion, but it is sufficient to warrant the adoption 
i? the system. 


I 


| € must next determine the maximum quantity of air to 


or 6 X 940,000 = 5,640,000 per hour. Taking, as at Cologne, 
a compressor of just over one-fifth this capacity (since the 
load due to evening classes is similar), we have 1,200,000 
B.T.U.’s per hour as the quantity to be extracted from the 
brine by our machine. 

We have now determined the size of the compressor, con- 
denser and evaporator, and the only remaining question is 
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the quantity of tubing to be put into the coils through which | denser, was installed. As the plant runs continuously it was 


the brine is circulated. This, calculating from previous ex- 
perience, may be taken at 21,000 feet run of 14-inch diameter 
pipe. 

The cost of such a plant erected on site would be roughly 
as follows : Compressor, atmospheric condenser, evaporator, 
brine and water circulating pumps, brine coils, 35,0001. 

‘An alternative to the brine tubes would be a wet air cooler 
such as that shown in Article XII., which was installed at 
the Offenbach abattoir. The cost would in this way be 
materially reduced, but there would be the risk of carrying 
flecks of brine into the rooms when the plant is speeded up. 
‘At the maximum velocity in the ducts at Glasgow (16 feet per 
second) this might easily happen. 

But in any case the cost of the plant relative to that of 
the building cannot be regarded as excessive. The ducts and 
fans are there in any case, and all that would be necessary 
besides the items quoted above would be an insulated chamber 
to contain the coils, costing probably 1501. This brings the 
total expense to some 3,1501., and for the building with equip- 
ment 350,000/. was raised in subscriptions. In such a case 
as this, too, the plant would serve as a most useful addition 
to the apparatus in the heat engine laboratory, and would 
obviate the necessity of putting in the small experimental 
plant usually found in these places. 

In all public buildings, where the temperature warrants 
it, there is no doubt that a plant of this kind would be of 
great use. Such buildings are theatres, concert-halls, hotels, 
restaurants, large blocks of offices, private houses ; and a 
crying example, surely, is our vaunted House of Commons. 
Everyone knows the discomforts which are endured by sitting 
members during the summer session, but although cold storage 
has been installed in the catering department, no movement 
has yet been made towards cooling the air supply for the 
House. 

Many office blocks are heated by radiators in winter, and 
it has been suggested to use these radiators in summer for the 
circulation of cold brine. A larger surface would of course 
be necessary for cooling than for heating, as the temperature 
difference would be less than a third of what it is with steam, 
but that difficulty would be avoided by putting in extra 
radiators. The connections would also be extremely simple, 
as all that would be necessary would be to put in the pieces in 
the mains so that the circuit could be connected to the boiler or 
the brine tank according to season. Provision would at the 
same time be made for completely emptying the circuit before 
the change over. The expense, therefore, would be reduced 
considerably ; but the scheme, unless economy is absolutely 
essential, cannot be recommended, as heating by radiators is 
beyond doubt most inefficient compared with a system such as 
that used at Glasgow. Itis also, owing to the highly saturated 
state to which the air is brought, distinctly inferior from a 
hygienic standpoint. 

But, in default of anything better, the arrangement is 
worthy of consideration. There are, in fact, many cases 
where the instalment of any other cooling system would be 
impossible or extremely difficult owing to the arrangement of 
the existing buildings, and certainly by using in the radiators 
much expense is saved. 

One of the most notable examples of an air-cooling plant 
as applied to hotels is that at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago (1,600 rooms), supposed to be the largest in the 
world. It is specially interesting owing to the fact that the 
largest room cooled, known as the Pompeian room, is practi- 
cally open to the main corridor leading from the street 
entrance. It is also connected by wide openings to the neigh- 
bouring reception or ‘‘ Elizabethan ”’ room, which is not arti- 
ficially cooled. The Pompeian room itself is constructed on a 
luxurious scale, with marble walls and marble ceiling, sup- 
ported by massive marble pillars, and in the centre is a dome, 
under which a fountain plays continuously. 

The width of the room is 150 feet and its capacity 
269,750 cubic feet of space, but the ceiling, to produce the 
desired effect, was made unusually low for such a large apart- 
ment, and the consequence is that, combined with the effect of 
the pillars in stopping air currents, it allows the temperature 
to rise uncomfortably insummer. It was therefore decided to 
adopt for this and for the banqueting hall above a system of 
artificial cooling. The latter is 106 by 49 feet and 34 feet 
high, so that, taking in the smaller banqueting hall and the 
service room, the total space to be cooled amounts to 500,000 
cubic feet. 

This has to be maintained at 10 degrees below atmospheric 
temperature, and to carry out this duty a 100-ton (American 
unit = 2,000 lbs.) carbon dioxide compressor, driven by a 
150 b.h.p. electric motor and fitted with an atmospheric con- 


plants which might be cited, 
problem of cooling air supplhes has been solved, but wheth 
sufficient enterprise will be found in those controlling t 


impossible to economise by putting in a smaller compressor and 
using brine to effect storage of “ cold’’ as in the Cologne 
theatre. Consequently the pipes which cool the air form them- 
selves the evaporator and allow direct expansion of the re- 
frigerant coming from the condensers. 


The pipes are contained in two cooling chambers, one for 


the Pompeian room and one for the banqueting hall, the 
diagrammatic arrangement of which is illustrated in fig. 67. 
For the Pompeian room 3,850 feet of 14-inch piping have been 
provided, over which water from the city mains is sprayed at 
the rate of 200 gallons per minute. 
cleansed, and at the same time the deposit of frost on the pipes 
is prevented. 


The air is thus efficiently 


The cooling chamber, 10 by 14 feet in area by 12 feet high, 


is divided into two sections. In the first of these (7 by 10 feet) 
the air passes over heating coils used in cold weather, then 
through a spray shower to give ita preliminary cleansing, and 
finally into the 60-inch blower, from which it is discharged 
«nto the second chamber, containing the expansion coils. In 
this chamber two alternative passages are provided for the 
air, one being a bye-pass to the cooling coils. 
fitted with heating tubes, to be used if necessary, and by means 
of the two dampers shown, which are automatically regulated 
by the thermostats in the Pompeian room, the air can be 
divided between the two according to the prevailing conditions. 
In both chambers humidifiers or eliminators, 
pans of calcium chloride, are provided to adjust the humidity. 
This substance, as we have seen, is hygroscopic, and by altering 
the quantity in the pans the humidity can be regulated at will 


The latter is 


consisting of 


From the exit of the chamber the air passes at the rat 


of 17,500 cubic feet per minute to the Pompeian room, being 
conveyed there by two ducts, 47 by 30 inches and 28 by 
30 inches respectively in area. 
galvanised 
boarding, lead to openings in the walls of the room, whicl 
are covered by black iron registers provided with regulatin; 
dampers. 
vided near the ceiling, through which the air is sucked by ; 
90-inch blower and discharged to the atmosphere or returne 
to the cooler as desired. 
arrangements 
appliances, expansion coils, 
are driven by electric motors, 
regulated to 25 per cent. overload and are of sufficien 
capacity to change the air in the rooms six times per hou 
on both blast and exhaust systems. 
the air velocity in the ducts would be 20 feet per second an 
5 feet per second at the discharge into the rooms. 


The ducts, which are made i1 


‘ron and insulated with 2 inches of magnesii 


An equal number of exhaust openings are pre 


For the banqueting hall simila 
and separate fans, coolin 
and ducts provided. All fan 
the speed of which can b 


are made, 


Under these circumstance 


The working of the plant has been uniformly successiu 


In fact, in actual practice the guarantee is more than fu 


filled, as on the average the temperature in the Pompeia 
room is found to be 14° Fahr. less than that of the offices ar 


corridors next to it. 


By this example, therefore, and by the working of oth 
it is demonstrated that t 


public and other buildings of this country to secure t 


wider adoption of the system remains to be seen. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. | 

T the opening meeting of the present session held | 
October 20, the President, Mr. W. J. Hall, F.R.LE. | 
on entering his second year of office, delivered the il 
presidential address. Naturally, he referred to the Housi 
and Town Planning Act, and pointed out that under 
provisions the potential value of land to its owner mij 
be reduced without redress if it appeared that this wo 
be for the benefit of the community at large. He urged t. 
the powers of the Act should really be exercised for | 
benefit of the whole community, and not merely for that) 
one class. As architects, he considered we must rejoice t: 
some restraint could now be enforced upon the doings of | 
speculative cottage-house builder. ’ 
Mr. Hall spoke of the vitality of architecture as stl 
living art despite the tendency of modern commerciali’ 
but warned his hearers that they must remember that t’ 
were living under different conditions to those that on 


600 years ago, and therefore there was all the more 1 
for originality in dealing with the needs of our present 
advanced civilisation. : 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The President’s Address. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


JO multifarious are our engagements here that it is 
S impossible for time to be found for all; but I want to call 
ttention especially to the course of five lectures on the arts 
ssociated with architecture that are to be given during this 
inter. Subjects such as stained glass, mural painting, 
nd sculpture in its relation to buildings, can hardly fail 
‘be useful to students; poor and incomplete is architecture 
ithout them, and as these lectures are to be given by well- 
iown and able lecturers, I feel confident that they will be 
ell attended. 

Also important is the series of lectures on Town Plan- 
mg. They are school lectures given by Mr. Raymond 
nwin, but in view of the London Congress bearing on the 
bject it has been decided to throw them open to the general 
‘ly of members and to interested non-members. The near 
ture will see such great developments in the arrangement 
id rearrangement of towns and suburbs and villages that 
e subject is obviously one in which architects should be 
ll grounded. The value of the art of town planning 
eaks for itself. It is painful to think of London’s short- 
mings and how few good buildings there are here, com- 
atively speaking, that can be really well seen. The 
theneeum Club, the Alliance Assurance Offices, St. 
artin’s Church, the Royal Exchange, are a few that stand 
it in favourable contrast to the multitude of finely designed 
ructures of whose existence one is scarcely aware; and the 
w buildings in the Strand illustrate the good effect gained 
a well studied lay-out of new ground. Lost opportu- 
ties, however, abound in all directions. Think how 
and must have been the effect of the steeple of St. Magnus 
nurch when it stood over the actual footway of the old 
mdon Bridge approach, or what a fine view the spire of 
» Bride’s Church is as seen from Fleet Street at the end 

the narrow turning that leads down to it, although even 
at view was greatly injured by closing it to some extent 
few years ago; and then consider what a difference to the 
pect of London would have been made if mere details of 
wn planning such as these had received due attention in 
@past. Our squares are being ruined at the present time 
“new buildings utterly out of keeping with the old ones; 

e Marble Arch has been made ridiculous ; wide streets are 
littled by buildings far too high in proportion to them, and 
od skylines are spoilt by horrible erections towering up 
om the back of buildings, as if architectural design in cities 
76 a matter of front elevation and nothing else. It is 
ne that errors of this kind were checked, and if town 
anning is properly studied and followed up by architects 
blic opinion will soon follow, and these matters will receive 
oper attention and proper control. I commend these 
tures as a preliminary exercise in a most valuable study. 
‘There are many more things that I might deal with—the 
usical Society, the Athletic Club, the successes that our 
‘mbers have achieved in many places. With regard to the 
hletic Club, I am glad to say that the long-discussed club 

Freehold ground at 


vund is now an accomplished fact. 

stree has been bought, and the necessary outlay on it has 
be met with the help of all who can see their way to sup- 
tting such a praiseworthy effort. I might easily weary 
a with discussing the many subjects that occupy us; the 
im point is that from many directions, and in all sorts 
Ways, this Association is exerting a sound and lasting 
Tuence on the development of a great art in this country, 
'd while it continues to be characterised by the harmony 
eI enthusiasm that have distinguished it up to the present 
28 we shall have no misgivings as to the future, and shall 
k back with no regret to the past. 
he Grratp Horstry said it afforded him particular 
/asure to Propose a vote of thanks to the President, because 
thad known him nearly all his life. It was many years 
W Since they used to sit side by side in the same office and 
irk together, and go to the Academy schools and compete 
ce for prizes, Mr. Keen had shown by his work the great 
lite had for architecture, and the real skill he possessed 
list practice. Above all things, their President was an 
in he had given the best of his powers and that of his 
jee to architecture. Had they been unacquainted with 
act, the very words of the address must show how deeply 
. aay realised his work as an artist in England, and how 
| ie 9 y he meant to carry out his part as an architect and 
ition, @ great deal of his time to the work of the Asso- 


ne part of the address which interested him very | 
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much was where Mr. Keen advocated the study of Greek 
work, its influence, and methods of design. If they looked 
across the Channel they saw that the French had studied 
Greek work for many years. It was true that successful 
students, after their studies in France, went to Rome; but 
usually those students, when they were preparing their sets of 
drawings, travelled to Greece and studied some old temple. 
If the study of Greek work was successful in France it might 
be so here. The best of the French architecture was strongly 
tinged with Greek study, and the President perhaps had that 
in his mind when he made the suggestion that students in 
England should study Greek influence. 

Mr. G. E. Nretp seconded the motion, and said it was 
some twenty-four years since he joined the Association. 
Listening to the address, almost every sentence and para- 
graph drew his attention to the advantages derived in 
membership of the Association to-day compared with twenty- 
five years ago. In 1886 the Association met in some small 
rooms in Conduit Street, the library a large cupboard with 
not many books in it, and the librarian in early years was 
Mr. Mountford. The classes were more like pleasant even- 
ings; there was not the serious work he saw going on in 
Tufton Street. He remembered, too, their present premises 
when they were held solely as a museum, with Professor 
Brown and Mr. Holgate as masters ; and recalling the meagre 
accommodation of those days, and comparing it with the 
better arrangement of to-day, he thought the student had 
everything to be thankful for. 

Mr. W. Mitzarp said the address contained many good 
texts, and he agreed with the President that the main test 
of design was fitness. No architecture was to be learnt as 
architectural design. Students should make themselves 
masters of all that was taught in the schools, and they would 
then find that they would be able to make their art adapt 
itself to their work. 

Mr. A. T. Boron said the address was interesting to him 
because to some extent it had gone over the discussions which 
were held in the office when times were slack ; but he thought 
he detected in some respects some developments and changes 
in Mr. Keen’s views. That was particularly so in reference 
to the work done in the first quarter of the last century, when 
he spoke of Burton and the breadth and dignity of Barry’s 
work, and the capacity and refinement of Cockerell’s. They 
must remember that those architects nearly all made exten- 
Sive tours, and possessed a general education which in many 
ways was really remarkable. He was reminded by this re- 
ference to the Greek revival that one of the early buildings of 
Sir Charles Barry appeared to be in some danger of 
demolition. He referred to the Museum at Manchester. In 
a revival of Greek influence he was not at all sure that diffi- 
culties would not arise, for they would remember how Sir 
Charles Barry abandoned the Greek and developed an Italian 
style. Students were not to be misled by the text-books in 
their study of Greek work. They too often thought they con- 
tained the whole of Greek architecture, whereas all the 
domestic work had perished. Godwin and a few others had 
an instinctive knowledge of it, but Greek work remaining 
was essentially fragmentary, and students must therefore 
consider it in an exceedingly large way. He advised students 
not to tie themselves down to what were considered good 
examples, but to enlarge upon the knowledge gained from 
them. Mr. Keen had drawn attention to the real 
earnestness of the work of the Gothic revival, and that 
of Mr. Butterfield in particular, and his wonderful way 
of arriving at what he tried to do. The speaker said he 
had seen Truro Cathedral a short while ago, and he 
thought Mr. Pearson had secured success in that building ; 
and in the case of Mr. Pearson there was never a more un- 
assuming man, and his knowledge was of a profound cha- 
racter. The greater the difficulty, the greater seemed -his 
success ; and when the thing was easy it almost lacked in- 
terest. He knew, of course, Mr. Keen’s reverence for Ruskin. 
There was one remark of Ruskin’s which seemed remarkably 
true. He spoke somewhere of the eminently political art of 
architecture. There was a lot of sound sense in that remark, 
because there was a likeness between the conduct of politics 
and architecture; for the latter, like politics, was largely a 
matter of compromise. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

The President briefly replied, and the meeting terminated. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on Monday, the 24th inst., at Tufton Street. 
S.W., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, in the chair. 

The Prestpenr having read out the names of a large 
number of candidates for membership, they were elected 
unanimously. Mr. Clapham proposed the adoption of the 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
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[From Moderne Bauformen. 


HERR HERMANN SAGER’S HOUSE, NEUMUNSTER-KIEL.—Herr Hans Ross, Architect. 


Council’s report and balance-sheet for session 1909-10. This 
was agreed to. A meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club was announced for November 3, when a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Plastering and Modelling,’ with demonstrations, 
will be read by Mr. Laurence Turner. 

Mr. Epwin Gunn then read a paper, of which we give 
an abstract, on 


The A. A. Excursion to York and District, 1910. 


In selecting Harrogate as the centre for this year’s 
excursion the Committee were actuated by no desire that 
members should avail themselves of the ‘“‘ cure.’”’ Harrogate 
is not an interesting place. Its choice as a lodging was made 
chiefly on account of its position at the focus of radiating 
lines of railway, and it was studiously neglected by all the 
excursionists. 

Yorkshire had not previously been visited by the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the selection of a northern centre 
did not attract a very large attendance, possibly owing to 
the long railway journey from town. An excellent week was 
spent, however, when the members of the party had learnt 
the peculiarities of the local weather. The buildings seen 
were well worthy of study, though the lack of the unexpected 
in the shape of simple roadside domestic work of really 
spontaneous architectural character was felt by members 
accustomed to the southern counties. The local building 
material is, of course, stone; and many excellent weathering 
varieties, both of freestone and rubble, are in use. Roofs 
are covered with stone slabs, not at all resembling the 
Gloucestershire or Northamptonshire ‘‘ stone tiles,’’? but 
much larger, thicker, more regular in shape, and, owing 
to their weight, habitually laid to a flatter pitch. In the 
Vale of York a rather dull red brick, lacking the texture 
of the Home Counties’ sand-faced brick, is the staple 
material, and roofs are usually of pantiles. Both these 
materials, however, invade one another’s territory, and in 
the stone district pantiles are almost more common than 
roofing slabs. 

The buildings visited on the excursion lay in three 
clumps—a thick cluster at York and more scattered groups 
around Ripon and Leeds. 


York still boasts itself the second city of England, 1 
a history that loses itself in the mists of the past. It pla 
an important part in Roman Britain. 

Of Roman remains above ground York can show but i 
it has been continually a live city, and has accordingly | 
burnt, destroyed, and rebuilt wholly or partially m 
times, the Roman buildings doubtless serving as qua 
for later erections. 

York contains a considerable amount of Norman ¥ 
the most visible being the lower portion of Bootham 
but the most noteworthy the remains of the crypt at 
Minster, the chief part of which was discovered as a & 
quence of the fire of '1829. The thirteenth-century wol 
York, with the single exception of the north transept } 
containing the famous ‘‘ five sisters,”’ displays great 
of architectural grip, though beautiful detail abounds. 
design of each nave bay is good in itself, but there is § 
how in the whole effect a general tameness and lac 
emphasis. The best work of the fourteenth century at. 
is the chapter house, and more particularly the lofty pa 
or vestibule which connects it with the north transept. | 
Minster escaped serious damage during the Civil War 
to the good offices of Fairfax, to whom we owe the pres 
tion of the finest collection of painted glass in the king 
The glass of York requires a Paper by itself and cann 
even slightly dealt with now. a | 

The Edwardian walls are perfect all round the city 
built and repaired at so many different periods that 
little ancient work can be definitely made out. The ga 
bars, however, all show good Decorated work of mi} 
character, though only one—Walmgate Bar—tretain 
barbican, which was in the case rebuilt in 1648. ill 
other gates the doorways leading. formerly to the Ii 
ments of the barbicans now remain ‘skied ’’ above gr 
One of the finest of the lesser medieval buildin) 
St. Anthony’s Hall, founded by Sir John Langton, Ih 
of York, about 1440, for Brethren of the Mendicant t 
of St. Anthony. It consists of a noble hall entire’ 
timber construction, covered by a steep. open roof wit 
very fine arched trusses, and three tie-beam trusses ‘ 
west end. On either side are aisles covered by f 
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[From Moderne Bauformen. 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, HERR HERMANN SAGER’S HOUSE, NEUMUNSTER-KIEL.—Herr Hans Ross, Architect. 


vitched lean-tos, with arched braces, the principal rafters 
§ which thrust their inner ends into the ‘‘ nave,’’ where 
hey appear as diminutive hammer beams. The building is 
iow divided by modern floors and partitions to serve as 
he Bluecoat School. Another interesting building is 
St. William’s College, which is under restoration by Mr. 
femple Moore, to serve as a Convocation House, and is 
veing well treated. Like all medizval towns, York had its 
wade guilds, and the continued existence of two of these 
n their original buildings (though shorn of their powers) 
fives an old-world flavour. These are the Merchant Taylors 
md the Merchant Adventurers, and though their halls do 
1ot now present any strikingly noteworthy architectural 
eatures, they are of the type which we would not willingly 
ufier to pass. 

_ The rather nondescript styles of the Early Renaissance 
ire represented in York by the King’s Manor and Treasurer’s 
couse, _as well as by portions of the buildings of 
3t. William’s College. The King’s Manor is mainly 
Jacobean in character and very picturesque. The north 
ving was erected by the Karl of Hastings in the reign of 
Hlizabeth, the entrance front and east side of the quad- 
‘angle by the Earl of Sheffield in 1603-19, and further por- 
ions by Viscount Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford), 
whose arms appear above a doorway. in the quadrangle. 
Che house is now occupied by the Yorkshire School for the 
Slind. Treasurer’s House stands on the north side of the 
Minster, opposite the chapter house, and though its core is 
ia and even older, externally the house is Jacobean. 
he house has had many owners, most of whom apparently 
eft their mark upon it by some alteration. The most 
‘Mmportant results were the refronting and division of the 
medisval hall by a floor (both assumed to be due to Sir 
ae Young, about 1620), and the redecoration of the 
ee od with panelling and new staircases, by Mr. Squire, 
Site “a8 and 1700. The north front remains practically 
te oy a pleasing piece of brickwork. The house was 
And “fan sf the present owner, Mr. Frank Green, in 1897, 
a oh ouses a fine collection of period furniture in the 
REL ving rooms. Mr. Temple Moore’s work is not the 
ast interesting in the house, his new entrance from 


if 


|. 
| 


Chapterhouse Street being a very delightful composition 
indeed. 

The later Renaissance in York would apparently prove 
an interesting field for study. Numerous quietly satisfying 
brick fronts, with the usual appurtenances of wrought-iron 
railings, lead rainwater heads, and sturdy sashes give 
promise of good, simple panelled interiors. We were only 
able to inspect one or two of these buildings. Probably the 
earliest of these was the Queen’s Hotel, said to have been 
a town house of the Duke of Sutherland until about fifty 
years back. The exterior is not exciting, and scarcely pre- 
pares one for the excellent detail of the chief room on the 
first floor. In the later eighteenth century York boasted 
a local architect of some eminence in the person of Carr, 
who was twice Mayor of the city. It was perhaps the know- 
ledge that Carr started as a working mason which caused 
the discovery that most of his work in York is executed in 
brick to be something of a surprise. Castlegate House, 
formerly the home of the Vavasours, and now in the occupa- 
tion of a club, is a very good example. The interior contains 
some detail rather more than ordinarily sumptuous. The 
plaster work is exceptionally rich, the ornament being rather 
French in character. A good stone stair with wrought-iron 
balustrade leads to the first floor and is lighted by a 
Venetian window with marble columns. 

The whereabouts of Leeds is distinguishable from many 
miles distance by reason of the layer of ‘* atmosphere ”’ 
which hangs above it. It was visited by the excursion with 
the object of seeing St. John’s Church, which proved well 
worth while; but that duty accomplished, no one felt in- 
clined to linger. There is literally nothing to compare with 
this building which John Harrison founded and finished. 
The church of St. Catherine Cree in London is near by in 
date, and its structure displays a similar fusion of Gothic 
and Classic details, while the fifteenth-century church of 
Croscombe in Somerset has perhaps an equally fine collection 
of Jacobean woodwork, but here the whole, both structure 
and fittings, is contemporary, and, considering its vicissi- 
tudes, marvellously perfect. The building consists of two 
parallel naves united by an arcade of seven pointed arches 
upon piers with octagonal caps moulded with Classic profiles 
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and with egg and tongue and acanthus enrichment. The 
arrangement of the seating now follows the traditional form, 
but as originally planned the church had axes running 1n 
two directions, of which the cross axis at right angles to 
the nave was the more important. This arrangement per- 
sisted until about fifty years ago, when the church was 
restored by Mr. Norman Shaw, who rearranged the seating. 
The pews were cut down 6 inches, and their doors unfortu- 
nately lost, the pulpit moved nearer the screen, lowered 
about 2 feet, and its sounding-board removed (though this 
has since been replaced), the cresting taken down from the 
screen and sold to a Leeds manufacturer, and other drastic 
alterations made. In the last restoration by Mr. Temple 
Moore some of these disturbances have been made good, 
especially notable being the recovery and replacement of the 
cresting above the chancel screen and the replastering of the 
walls. The presence of so much dark oak furniture, and 
the judicious introduction of colour and gilding in enrich- 
ments, give a most sumptuous air to the building. It 1s 
not great architecture, but rather building which seems to 
convey a charm which can only be described as personal. 
Professor Blomfield fitly describes it as the product of a 
happy-go-lucky system wherein each craftsman pleased him- 
self within the limits of his own work. 

Tt was amusing to see the avidity with which sketchers, 
measurers, and photographers attacked Austhorpe Hall, 
which was distinctly the success of the excursion. Above 
the entrance appears the date 1694, with a monogram which 
was variously interpreted by several members ; local inquiry 
eventually elicited the correct answer as ‘* John More.’’ The 
house is particularly valuable owing to its perfect condition. 
Tt has suffered but one outrage—the removal of its main 
staircase—and, judging from the fine detail of the back 
stairs, this is a great loss. The rooms are all panelled with 
fine bold panelling and most excellent mouldings, which are 
in a fine condition for study, since in several cases they are 
of clean oak, with contours undulled by paint. The old 
lock furniture remains on the doors, and the old leaded 
glazing in the mullioned and transom casement windows. 
Several of the ceilings are divided into bold coffers by beams 
with plaster mouldings and soffits, the room at the right of 
the Hall having also modelled leaves in the angles. The 
simple but wholly satisfying means by which the external 
design attains its effect of dignity and restraint are very 
instructive; practically the front is a play upon quoins of 
varying depths. The absence of absolute symmetry is also 
interesting. 


(To be concluded.) 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ae the recent quarterly meeting the Secretary submitted a 

report on the matters which had been dealt with by the 
Council since the last general meeting; 71. 7s. had been 
granted to the Glasgow School of Architecture for prizes, 
and the proportion of these prizes, amounting to 2l. 2s., 
granted to the Technical College section of the School of 
Architecture, had been awarded to James M‘L. Brown, Green 
Street, Stonehouse. The alterations to the roof of Glasgow 
Cathedral had engaged the attention of the Council, and 
they had expressed their approval of the manner in which 
the alterations had been carried out. It has been arranged 
with Mr. Oldrieve, H.M. architect, who had charge of 
the alterations, to give a paper on the subject of the 
cathedral roof before the Institute in January or February 
next. It was also announced that the President had 
arranged with Mr. J. A. Gotch, of Kettering, and Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, M.A., London, to give papers before the 
Institute in the course of the coming session. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
HE American Architect (New York) has in recent 
numbers illustrated the chapel of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, a fine piece of impres- 
sive modern Gothic, of ~yhich Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson are the architects; the successful competitive 
designs for Homes of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons in Pennsylvania, an institution to accommodate 
about 700 persons; and the New York Improvement and 
Tunnel Extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad, by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White. In the issue of September 28 
appeared Professor Goodyear’s analysis of the report of the 
Pisa Commission on the Leaning Tower, of which an 
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(i See 
abstract has already appeared in The Architect of 
October 7. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) has given some good 
‘llustrations of the architecture of the Brussels Exhibition, 
of one of the important new buildings recently erected at 
the Champ-de-Mars, Paris, and of a bathing establishment 
at Chatel-Guyon, in Puy-de-Déme. In the series of articles 
on Old Paris, accounts have been given of L’ Hotel de la 
Vieuville and of L’Hétel d’ Albret. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) illustrates the building of the 
“Urania? music-hall at Vienna, two competition designs 
for the Austrian country house at the Rome Exhibition of 
next year, a town house at Prague, and two cemetery monu- 
ments, all ‘‘ new art.” , 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) gives a 
full account, with plans, sections, and elevations, of the 
new Technical High School at Christiania, opened on 
September 15. 

Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin), like a haggis, con- 
tains a deal of fine confused eating, and, if possessing ne 
outstanding feature, has this month many excellent. bits 
of design on both traditional and “ new-bau ”’ lines. Per- 
haps the most important building illustrated is the nev 
police headquarters at Charlottenburg, Berlin. | 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) contains an illustrated descrip: 
tion of the church at Nieuwstadt, an article on the collec 
tion of seals in the archives of Limburg dating from 110 
to 1806, and another on the church of St. Martin at Bols 
ward, the glory of which is the marvellous early Renais 
sance pulpit and late Gothic choir stalls. 

Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) is chiefly devoted to th 
work of two firms of architects at Carlsruhe, Curjel & Mose 
and Pfeiffer & Grossman, both able exponents of the “ new 
bau’? movement at its best. 

Deutschland (Disseldorf) is the official journal of th 
Union of German Societies for the Promotion of Inte 
national Intercourse, and contains a valedictory article o 
the Town Planning Exhibition at Berlin. Although th 
publication is intended for the general public, there ai 
several illustrations of German architecture, both new an 
old, principally from Diisseldorf and Cologne. 

The Architectural Record (New York) issues a countr) 
house number, which gives an excellent impression ( 
modern American architecture in the domain of domest 
work. All types of country houses are represented, and al! 
several examples of garden architecture. 

Construction (Toronto) has this month for its princip 
features a fully illustrated article on Lincoln Cathedra 
and another on the Liberty Tower, New York. An interes 
ing account is given of the rather remarkable house recent 
erected in the primeval forest of Northern California { 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and designed by Messrs. Maybeck | 
White. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains the report of 
committee of the National Association of Cement Users 
the exterior treatment of concrete surfaces, in which t 
subject is very fully treated. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinic 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Fellows ot the Surveyors’ Institution. 


Srr,—May I be permitted to take advantage of yi 
pages to warn members of the surveying and allied p: 
fessions against giving pecuniary assistance to persons |” 
known to them, who describe themselves as Fellows of § 
Surveyors’ Institution? Such applicants should be refer | 
to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution, 13 Great Geo‘ 
Street, S.W., which has been established for the purpose ' 
relieving authenticated cases of distress among members! 
their families. | 

My apology for troubling you with this letter must ' 
that several cases have come to my knowledge where mem|‘ 
of the Institution have been victimised.—I am, Sir, y’ 
obedient servant, a; | 
A. Gopparp, Secretar) 
12 Great George Street, Westminster: October 20, 19] 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE,.—II. 
1 studying the earlier basilicas it is interesting to note 
the difference between the method that obtained of 
roofing the naves in some of the Syrian examples from 
that employed in the West. In Dr. Russeiy Srurats’s 
second volume of his ‘‘ History of Architecture ’’* this is 
well explained with reference to the buildings at Shakka, 


close together that a stone slab may span the distance 
between them, as opposed to the Western method of a 
continuous wall running the length of the nave and sup- 
porting a timber or vaulted roof. It is rather curious that 
in Burgundy the method of roofing the nave by transverse 
arches with barrel vaults springing from them, as at 
Tournus, is also found. 

The age of the Tafha group of buildings is fixed by 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, November 7. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : Opening Meeting; Pre- 
sentation to Mr. John W. Simpson, Secretary-General of the 
Town Planning Conference ; Address by Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President, and Exhibition of Drawings representative of 
works of Royal Gold Medallists, 1842-1910. 

Society of Engineers : Mr. 8. M. Dodington on “‘ Public Slaughter 
Houses.”’ 

Tuesday, November 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers : Mr. G. W. Humphreys on ‘“‘ The 
L.C.C. Holborn to Strand Improvement and Tramway 
Subway.”’ 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Mr. F. W. Goodenough on 
“Recent Advances in and the Present Status of Gas- 
Lighting.”’ 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Mr. J. V. Hibbert on 
Problem of the Architect’s Assistant.” - 

Thursday, November 10. 

University College, London: Mr. J. A. Gotch on English 
Domestic Work ; Lecture (3) on ‘‘ The Coming of the Italian 
Influence.”’ 


Sng 


Friday, November 11. 
University College, London: Professor F. J. Haverfield on 
‘“‘Greek and Roman Town Planning.” 


| transepts, thus forming the precedent for the usual plan 


of Rhenish churches in the German development of 
Romanesque many centuries later. The large atrium 
shown by De Voauz is stated by Dr. Stureis to have 
been erected in the time of Justinian. Thus we have 


_ here from the East a typical basilican church with narthex 
é bot ' and atrium. 

Tafha, and Kanawat, in Syria, in which the naves are 
roofed with transverse arches from pier to pier, kept so | 


Another by-path of Romanesque architecture that 
must not be overlooked is the treatment exhibited in the 
Coptic churches of Egypt. In these Dr. Srurars tells 


| us that the orientation is that of Europe, the altar at the 


east end, and a cupola is commonly found above the place 
reserved for the altar; this in most cases being the only 


_ cupola, and thus presenting a type of plan quite distinct 


Dr. Srurais at, approximately, near the close of the | 


seventh century; but at that time basilicas of the more 
usual type were in process of construction. 
Several examples are quoted by Dr. Srurais, 
the great church of St. Simeon Stylites at Kal 
Syria, with its remarkable arrangement of four separate 
basilicas abutting upon the open octagonal court, in the 
centre of which stood the 
St. Stmzon spent his latest years, until his death in 
460 aD. 

‘The value of the study of the Syrian churches lies in 
the fact that they help to bridge the centuries from 450 to 


including 


900 a.p., which, west of the Adriatic, were passed in | 


uildings to represent the art of architecture. 

Romanesque architecture in Syria also is of high value 
during this period because it is more clearly a logical 
development from Roman classic architecture than one 
might suppose to have occurred if we merely jumped from 
the times of the later Roman Empire to the eleventh cen- 
tury. The sixth-century builders in Syria had definitely 
adopted the starting of the archivolt from free columns 
which signalised the extinction of the order and the.exalta- 
tion of the arch. Hence in anything like a rational 
) ry of architecture, such as Dr. Srurats has given us, 
the study of Syrian examples must play a vital part in 
any explanation of the development of Romanesque 
architecture. 


ee) living and hard fighting, with nothing but makeshift 


basilica of St. Mary at Bethlehem, called also the Church 


of the Nativity, which, built in the time of ConsTaNTINE | 


repaired under Justrntan, is shown by Dr Voaut 
8 a five-aisled basilica with triaxial apses to chancel and 


* A History of Architecture. By Russel] Sturgis, A M., Ph.D., 
ol. II. Romanesque and Oriental. (New York: The Baker and 
Ylor Company; London: B. T. Batsford. 25s. net. ) 


Of these | 


from the Byzantine system of a central dome or the 
Franco-Byzantine plan of a series of domes. 

Dr. Srureis refers to the use in the early Coptic 
churches of the pointed arch for the nave arcades, these 
being commonly carried by classical columns of miscel- 
laneous sizes and styles with a heavy timber epistyle. 


| From these Coptic churches, we are told, the use of the 


ab Siman, © pointed arch passed into the earliest’ forms of the mosque, 


as seen in that of Ibn Tulun. 


pillar upon the top of which | 


The greater basilican churches of the earlier period in 
Rome will, of course, receive due attention from® the 
student of Romanesque architecture—St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul without the walls, St. John Lateran; but it is more 
particularly in the smaller examples that we see the use 
of incongruous collections of pilfered columns from 
classical buildings, as in Sta Agnese beyond the walls, 
San Giorgio in Velatro, and Sta Maria in Cosmedin. 

In his treatment of the churches of radiate plan or 
central area Dr. Srurais appears to have given great 
weight to the idea that the plan of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem is of high traditional importance. 
He, however, cannot get away from the fact that the 
churches of this type are almost entirely of early date, 
and that they soon became of secondary importance, and 
in many instances were turned into baptisteries, for which 
use, as we pointed out in a former article, their form was 
peculiarly appropriate. Whilst our author claims that in 
the South and Hast the influence of the church at 
Jerusalem was felt} more immediately, and that many 
buildings are evidently copies of it, he hedges very neatly 


| by admitting that, on the other hand, the same tendency 
_ In Palestine we have the very interesting plan of the | _: 


which led to its construction in a round form prevailed 
with the builders of other churches in Syria and in the 
lands of the Mediterranean. We still hold to the opinion 
that the central area plan only found favour as long as 
the rite of baptism was more important in the Liturgy 
than the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

We note that Dr. Srurars is one of the very few 
authors, if not the only one, of a history of architectura 
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MINARET OF MOSQUE EL-HAKIM, CAIRO. 


who has given evidence of knowledge of the fact that there 
are five round churches in England of twelfth-century 
date, most writers ignoring that in Ludlow Castle. 

Dr. Sturats does not attempt to solve the puzzle of 
San Stefano, Rotondo, but contents himself with quoting 
some of the theories that have been advanced as to its 
original form and the reason for the different treatments 
that have been advanced in speculation. In fact, gene- 
rally Dr. Srurais is more given to record than to reason. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

We are glad to note that the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council realises the importance of sus- 
taining the interest in town planning that has been 
aroused by the recent Conference, and that the Committee 
of the Council are now contemplating the arrangement 
of a series of district conferences and lantern lectures, 
with a view to establishing in great centres—including 
London—committees with the definite aim of securing 
that the clauses of the new Housing and Town Planning 
Act shall be wisely administered. 


As we said last week, the good work that has been 
done by the R.I.B.A. in organising the Conference and 
Exhibition must not be allowed to fade away as a nine 
days’ wonder, and the proposal of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council to multiply conferences and 
illustrated popular lectures is an eminently practical first 
step in the maintenance and still further development of 
public interest in town planning. The idea of local com- 
mittees is also a good one, where the right people can be 
found to compose them, but every such committee must 
have at least one member who is able and enthusiastic, 
a ee and skilful organiser, in order that good may 
result. 
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Ir may probably in many instances be a wise plan 
to utilise the existing parochial and congregational organi- 
sations of churches and chapels, literary and mutual 
improvement societies, and even—with a certain amount 
of caution—ratepayers’ associations and political organi- 
sations. We advise caution in respect of these last 
because they are, very generally, allied to the political 
party system of our national life, and it would be fatal | 
to any veal progress in the improvement of either 
housing or town planning for any question of party to be 
mixed up with it. The great principle which should be 
impressed upon the British public at large is that im- 
provements in housing and town planning are for the 
benefit of the whole community, and not for the advantage 
of any one class at the expense of another. A good 
town plan does not fleece the land-owner for the benefit 
of the working-man. A well-managed garden suburb > 
is a good investment for the capitalist, at the same time 


x 


that it enhances the amenities of life for the tenant. . 3 


Tur London County Council is now engaged upon a 
town planning or clearance scheme, of which the total 
estimated capital expenditure, 473,3001., 1s larger than 
the cost of any clearance scheme yet undertaken by the 
Council or the late Metropolitan Board of Works, but 
this scheme provides for the clearance of some of the 
worst rookeries now remaining in the County of London, 
Tabard Street and Grotto Place areas, Southwark, and 
Crosby Road area, Bermondsey. These areas comprise 
some sixteen acres, on which are crowded no less than 
875 houses, or, more truly, hovels, worn out, dilapi- 
dated, and damp, so that it is no wonder that the death 
rate is more than twice that of the whole of London. q 


Tur Housing of the Working Classes Committee of 
the Council has proposed to clear the sixteen acres, to 
utilise about five and a half acres for commercial pur- 
poses, to erect dwellings for 2,450 persons, and to 
devote about five acres to a public open space, Om 
which would look the housing accommodation for 2,490 
provided in five-storey balcony block dwellings. 4) 


As the number of persons to be displaced from the 
overcrowded area is 4,552, the possibility of the scheme 
depends upon the willingness of the Local Government 
Board to recognise that the Council has complied with 
the provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts by the erection of accommodation for 19,500 persons 
in various parts of London and the suburbs, and is 
extending that accommodation in the further building 
schemes now being carried out on the White Hart Lane, 
Totterdown Fields, Norbury, and Old Oak estates. _—_; 


Tus Guild of Architects’ Assistants has arranged a 
series of monthly meetings, at which papers will be read 
and discussion ensue on topics.that in some cases might 
at first blush be considered to be of more interest to 
architects in independent practice than to their assistants, 
but it must be remembered that, if we understand the 
position rightly, the raison d’étre of the Guild is that there 
is now a tendency towards the existence of a class o! 
professional men who, although adequately trained ir 
performing the ordinary work of an architect, are, for 
various reasons, social or otherwise, unlikely to leave the 
ranks of assistants for those of independent practitioners 
Hence such subjects as ‘‘ The Relationship of the Quan 
tity Surveyor to the Architect,’ ‘‘ Art and Registration,’ 
“The Town Planning Agitation’ need not necessaril: 
be considered beyond the scope of the Guild. Anyway 
the holding of meetings at regular periods is a g00! 
element in promoting the fraternisation and camarader! 
of members of the Guild, which are essential to its succes 
and utility. 


Tue Christmas number of The Art Journal is a monc 
graph on the later and riper work of Sir LawRENCE ALMA 
Tapema, and hence is of particular interest to architects 
for no one of our day has given more reality to ov 
conception of the architecture of classic Rome and th 
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life of which it formed a part than has Auma-TapEMa. 
Latin may be a dead language, the buildings delineated 
by Taytor and Cresy may be the skeletons of a dead 
art, but Auma-Taprema has clothed these remains with 
flesh and imbued them with life, and we learn more of the 
real feeling of Roman architecture from his pictures than 
from all the measured drawings of numberless students, 
from the engravings of Prranust, or the restaurations of 
the holders of the Prix de Rome. The present number 
of The Art Journal has the added attraction that it con- 
tains reproductions of the excellent portraits by Auma- 
TapEMA of two past-presidents of the Royal Institute, 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE and GrorGE AITCHISON. 


THe Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Hert- 
jordshire,* prepared by the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England), is an earnest of the 
excellent results that may be reasonably expected from 
the work of this Commission, and fully justifies not only 
the appointment of such a Commission, but the selection 
of the particular members appointed. No student or lover 
of the antiquities of our country, whether artistic or 
archeological, can be otherwise than delighted with the 
wealth of carefully garnered information that has here 
been collected and collated, all the more interesting for the 
beautiful illustrations included. 


An admirable historical introduction gives not only a 
précis of the history of the county of Hertford, but 
useful instruction to the novice in antiquarian lore, and 
much information that is of value to the student of 
architecture. The inventory Schedule A is arranged 
under the heads of parishes, the particular historical 
monuments in each of which are described in an approxi- 
mately chronological sequence of categories, prehistoric, 
Roman, ecclesiastical, secular, unclassified. A second 
ventory, Schedule B, gives a list of monuments 
selected by the Commission as especially worthy of 
preservation. Tor the novice there is a remarkably com- 
plete and useful glossary of the meanings attached to the 
technical terms used in the Inventory. There is an 
valuable index, in which the references are both topo- 
graphical and topical, so that one can readily find where 
the description of either a parish or a monument is to be 
ound. We must not omit to say that the term “ his- 
torical monument ’’ is used in a wide sense, a brass, a 
chalice, or a fragment of stained glass is as much in- 
cluded in the Inventory as a pre-historic earthwork or 
a Roman camp. 


We have received from the Duchess of SurHERLAND 
4 portfolio of photographic illustrations of artistic metal 
work manufactured (in the literal sense of the word) by 
the Cripples’ Guild of Handicrafts, established by Her 
Grace. Many of the objects shown are reproductions or 
adaptations from old work of various dates, others are 
of good modern design. The photographs show skilful 
sraitsmanship without being carried to that unwise high 
development of the modern skilled artisan, who seems 
to try how nearly his handiwork can approach the rigid 
and soulless perfection of a machine. There is no doubt 
about the work produced by the Cripples’ Guild of 
Handicraft being hand-wrought. Architects might do 
worse than have their designs for metal-work carried out 
2y the Guild, and thus assist in benefiting an unfortunate 
section of the community, whilst obtaining good results 
‘or their clients. 


. 


_ The Antiquary for this month contains an article of 
wrehitectural interest, by Mr. J. Harris Stone on the 
“aning pillars of the Collegiate Church of Santa Maria 
le Sar, Santiago, Spain, which building, if not so impor- 
‘ant as the famous cathedral, the pride of Galicia, is 
\ * Royal Commission on Historical Monuments ( England) : An 
yy ontory of the Historical Monuments in Hertfordshire. (London : 


"yman & Sons. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: E. Pon- 
vonby, Ltd. 11s. 6d.) 
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amongst the curiosities of architecture for the remarkable 
inclination outwards of its nave arcades. We have always 
considered that Professor Euapo Oviepo Arcer, of the 
Santiago University, is right in attributing this diver- 
gence from normality to defective foundations, although 
his predecessor in the Chair of Archeology, Professor 
Lopsz Frrrerro, held an opposite opinion. Mr. Srons, 
when writing his article, had apparently not seen Pro- 
fessor GoopyE4R’s criticism on the findings of the 
Commission that investigated the alleged leaning of the 
tower at Pisa, to which allusion is made in the article. 
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Tue insistence of the Board of Trade on the advan- 
tage to Britishers of participation in foreign exhibitions 
is not without concern for architects. Some of our 
architects have reaped good results from publicity abroad, 
and there is an opening for further endeavours. We have 
been struck by the number of buildings, for example, that 
have been designed by French and German architects for 
the Argentine, and the few that have come from the 
boards of British architects. Our advice, therefore, is 
that architects in this country should take every oppor- 
tunity that is open to them of being represented at foreign 
exhibitions. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK. 


(Ne Thursday of last week Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., 
gave the first of a series of eight public lectures on 
‘English Domestic Work’’ at the University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. The lectures are in connection with the 
classes and lectures held at the expense of the Carpenters’ 
Company. The complete course which Mr. Gotch is giving 
is as follows :—(1) October 27, ‘‘ Keeps and Fortified Manor 
Houses ’’; (2) November 3, ‘‘ The Later Medizeval House ”’ ; 
(3) November 10, ‘‘ The Coming of the Italian Influence ”’ ; 
(4) November 17, ‘‘The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers.: Exteriors’’; (5) November 24, ‘‘ Ditto: In- 
teriors’’; (6) December 1, ‘‘ The Drawings of Jacobean 
House Designers ’’; (7) December 8, ‘‘ Inigo Jones and His 
Successors ’’; and (8) December 15, ‘‘ Highteenth-century 
Homes.’’ The lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern 
slides, are intended primarily for architectural students, but 
are open to others without fee. 
The first lecture dealt with 


Keeps and Fortified Manor Houses. 


In giving an account of the vernacular work of the country 
Mr. Gotch said he hoped not only to show many illustrations 
of the manner in which that work was executed in different 
districts through some seven centuries, not only to give an 
idea of the changes that took place in the appearance of 
English homes, but also to show how the house has grown 
from very small beginnings to the comparatively comfortable 
habitations of the present day. The size of a house to-day 
is roughly gauged by the number of bedrooms it contains. The 
various rooms are all separate, and separately approached 
from passages or corridors. Going back a hundred years we 
find much the same distribution of accommodation and ways 
of access as in the twentieth-century house. In the days of 
Queen Anne there was no essential difference either. We 
still find the entrance hall or passage, the separate reception- 
rooms, and the separate bedrooms, although these are not so 
rigidly separated as nowadays. But in a house of the time 
when James I. came to England there was a considerable 
difference. The entrance hall is relatively more important ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether it ought not to be regarded as 
a living-room rather than an entrance. Just about this time 
a very momentous change took place in the traditional house 
plan, viz., the hall began to be regarded as a means of access 
to other rooms, instead of a room in itself. Many of the 
bedrooms also lead one into another ; but the kitchen depart- 
ment is still quite separate and distinct. 

Thirty years or so further back still we find a different 
idea prevailing. The hall is now the principal apartment of 
the house ; it lies in the middle ; at one end of it are the rooms 
devoted to the family, at the other those required for cooking 
and for the work of the servants. There are still a certain 
number of bedrooms ; but going further and further back the 
bedrooms become fewer and fewer, until we arrive at a period 
when the house consists only of a great hall, a kitchen with 
its necessary adjuncts, and perhaps a room or two for the 
private use of the family. We have now reached the 
irreducible minimum of house accommodation, 1.e. a hall and 
a kitchen, or a place to live in and a place to cook in. Early 
dwellings in England and elsewhere would seem to have con- 
sisted of a large shed occupied by the cattle at one end and 
by the owners at the other. Such dwellings were heated from 
a fire in the middle of the floor, the smoke from which escaped 
through a hole in the roof. This arrangement held the field 
for many centuries, and was used in England as late as the 
time of Edward VI. 

When English. people required houses capable of with- 
standing attack and less likely to catch fire of themselves, they 
built them of stone, but retained the ancient ideas of arrange- 
ment. They were, however, sufficiently advanced to desire the 
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| cooking to be done in a kitchen. Few remains of these eal 
houses have survived. But there was another class of dwellit 
contemporary with the early manor houses, which from |) 
superior strength has survived in greater numbers, name. 
the castles. These were not necessarily military stronghold 
many were strongly fortified houses; and in any case 80) 
portion of them was primarily a house. { 
One of the earliest and also one of the smallest of 4 
was the Peak Castle in Derbyshire, picturesquely situated 
the summit of one of the steep sides of a dale. It was plac 
in what would be in those days an impregnable position ;'@ 
in the most inaccessible part of the walled enclosure stood * 
house of the owner. The style of architecture is characterl 
of the Norman period. The residential portion consisted © 
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isement, a ground floor some 4 or 5 feet above the ground, 
ad an upper floor. Warkworth Castle, a ‘‘ worm- eaten hold 
_ tagged stone,”’ dates from the end of the twelfth century, 
ad im its plan shows the general idea of a castle enclosing 
all with buildings against it. Castle Rising is of much the 
me date as the Peak Castle, perhaps a little earlier, but it 
much larger and more complicated. In the latter each floor 
S$ occupied by one room, in the former there are several 


rooms. At Castle Rising the great hall is on the first floor. 
the ground floor being devoted to store places and a guard 
room near the entrance. There is also believed to have been 
a kitchen, though at the dais end. In addition to the hall 
there was a large room, approached from it, which served 
possibly as the lord’s own room or solar. The chapel leads 
out of it. A chapel is frequently found in these early houses. 
As a rule they were small; at Coningsburgh one was con- 
trived in the thickness of the wall augmented by one of the 
huge buttresses. Space was so valuable that they were fre- 
quently used as the lord’s own room, where he transacted his 
private business. Another feature was the placing of all the 
garderobes on the west wall, so as to secure complete privacy. 
Castle Rising is more embellished than the Peak Castle, and 
there is a certain amount of ornament introduced for orna- 
ment’s sake in the shape of circular recesses filled with 
grotesque heads. The approach to the entrance door is up a 
long flight of stone steps, defended in three places by doors. 
At the Peak there was probably nothing more than a wooden 
ladder. 

There was in existence a more domestic class of structure, 
such as Oakham Castle. In an inquisition of 1340 this build- 
ing is set down as consisting of castle well walled, one hall, 
four chambers, one kitchen, two stables, one grange for hay, 
one house for prisoners, one chamber for porter, one draw- 
bridge, and a free chapel within castle. The building consists 
now of only the hall. The kitchen was probably of wood, as 
was often the case. Both within and without the hall bears 
some resemblance to a church. This frequent resemblance has 
led to many old halls being called chapels. Usually there was 
a screen across the entrance of the hall so as to protect the 
inmates from the draughts. At the further end was the dais 
or raised platform, and from this end the solar was 
approached. The fire was placed in the centre of the floor, 
and towards the lord’s end. The town houses of the period 
have nearly all vanished, one still exists in the Jew’s House 
at Lincoln. Longthorpe Tower, late thirteenth century, shows 
the Midland version of the Peel Towers of Northumberland. 

Woodcroft Castle could only have been a fortified manor 
house, for although surrounded by a moat it was without the 
defence of a drawbridge. Over the centre archway was the 
chapel, at the front end of which was a gallery, approached by 
a flight of steps outside the wall of the tower, but under the 
adjoiing roof. Rockingham Castle was the home of the 
early kings of England when they went down to the great 
Forest of Rockingham to hunt. It is on record that John 
was there many times ; so, too, were Henry III., Edward De 
and Edward III. Contemporary records show how the castle 
was kept in repair. The sheriff of the county in 1225 was 
ordered to take with him proper and discreet persons, who 
thoroughly understood carpentry and masonry, to examine 
the Royal chamber, where repairs were necessary, and to see 
that the same were immediately carried out. In 1226 the 
Royal chapel was repaired, and a load of lead was ordered for 
the gutters. Thirteen years later it was certified that the 
castle had been left in a very ruinous state. The many dilapi- 
dations were immediately remedied. In 1279 labourers were 
paid for removing earth with spades ; among those so engaged 
were five women. A record of another kind, dated 1215, is 
to the effect that Peter de Barr and Nicolas de Hugevill, foot 
cross-bowmen, were sent by King John, with commands that 
they should be placed in the castle for its defence, and be paid 
sixpence per day. Rockingham was, however, not primarily 
a place of strength, but a fortified residence and place of 
detention for notable prisoners. 

Of the internal features of these early houses there are not 
many left. The family rooms received a certain amount of 
decoration according to the wealth of the occupants. The hall 
had an open timber roof, on which the carpenters spent their 
trained skill. Very few of the windows were glazed, but were 
closed with wooden shutters, ornamented with heraldry.. The 
walls were frequently plastered. At Abingdon is a very early 
specimen of the treatment of the fireplace. In the room below 
is another fireplace, which had its own separate flue, and 
which emitted the smoke through a grating let in in the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

Haddon Hall, said Mr. Gotch in conclusion, tells a three- 
fold tale. Its windowless front speaks of the cheerless times 
when the necessities of defence dictated all arrangements ; its 
wide extent speaks of the more spacious and less strenuous 
days which were presently to come; its whole appearance 
speaks in the voice of romance. Rude and comfortless as these 
early houses may be pronounced to be they were the dwellings 
of a sturdy and determined race. But it was not so hardy as 
to despise all comfort, to prefer draughty and smoky rooms, 
or the turning of the hall into a crowded dormitory at night. 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this Society held on Friday evening last 

in the Technical College, Glasgow, Mr. John Bowman 
(President) in the chair, Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., 
A.R.1.B.A., delivered a lecture entitled ‘“ Elementary and 
Advanced Building,’ or the differentiation of elementary 
from advanced work in the teaching of building construc- 
tion. After a few introductory remarks the lecturer defined 
elementary building construction as the study of the funda- 
mental principles of the subject and the application of 
these principles in the erection of the most common type of 
building belonging to the district in which the subject is 
being taught. Emphasis was placed upon the students being 
led to observe the application of principles in the erection of 
an actual building instead of simply studying drawings 
without reference to a building. Advanced building was 


defined as the study of building materials and the further 
application of principles to be observed in the erection of 
less common types of buildings. The lecturer then exhibited 
a most interesting and instructive series of slides, consisting 
of two sets of building-construction drawings, in order to 
clearly explain his definitions. In the first set he showed 
the work generally met with in cottages and tenements 
which he called elementary, and in the second he showed 
complete drawings for the construction and finishing of a 
large house, displaying the greater elaboration required in 
such, which he described as advanced. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 

T a meeting of the Concrete Institute held on the 27th ult. 
A at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
S.W., Mr. A. C. Davis, F.C.5., A.Inst.C.E., M.C.I., read a 
paper under the above title. 

Originally invented in England some three-quarters of a 
century ago, the British makers of Portland cement, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, adhered solidly to old-fashioned methods 
for some decades, but which have now at last had their day. 
It has been only within the past ten years that the British 
cement-maker has awakened to the seriousness of foreign and 
home competition. For some years we have been actively 
engaged in building modern cement works and putting down 
up-to-date plant in our obsolete factories, with the result 
that for quality of product, combined with low cost of pro- 
duction, the British manufacturer has nothing to fear from 
over-sea competitors, and British Portland cement to-day 
has no rival in quality the world over. 

It is safe to assume that one of the Thames tunnels, con- 
structed in 1828, was the first engineering work of import- 
ance in which Portland cement was used. The price at that 
time was, by the way, 21s. per cask at the works. To-day a 
much superior quality product can be purchased at some 
4s. per cask, so much have the conditions of the industry 
altered in the past three-quarters of a century. 

Now, what is Portland cement? The term “ Portland ”’ 
is limited to a hydraulic cement containing a large per- 
centage of lime, and at once distinguishes the valuable con- 
structive material bearing that title from other cementitious 
substances. The British standard specification defines 
Portland cement in the following terms:—‘‘ The cement 
shall be prepared by intimately mixing together calcareous 
and argillaceous materials, burning them at a clinkering 
temperature, and grinding the resulting clinkers.”’ 

The centres of the manufacture of Portland cement are 
well distributed over the country. The normal size of a 
factory is one having an output of some 500 to 1,000 tons of 
Portland cement per week, and in this country alone we have 
some eighty cement companies, with a total output of some 
3,000,000 tons of cement per annum. 

Portland cement can be produced from any raw materials 
containing constituents capable of yielding by calcination the 
silicates and aluminates of lime which form its chief com- 
ponents, and the necessary constituents of those raw 
materials are lime, silica, and alumina. Small additions of 
iron oxide are desirable for fluxing these materials. 

In manufacturing Portland cement carbonate of lime and 
clay are first efficiently and accurately amalgamated in 
certain fixed proportions, either by the addition of water to 
the raw materials or by the fine grinding and mixing of the 
same in their dry state. The composition of a prepared 
mixture of these raw materials should be, roughly, three parts 
of chalk to one of clay. 

In the Thames and Medway districts the chalk formation 
on the banks of these rivers is quarried, and this material 


is mixed with the deposits of mud found in the estuaries and 


creeks. . 

The chalk marls around Cambridge have been well proved 
to be eminently suitable for the manufacture of a first-class 
quality cement. The ‘‘marl”’ is a deposit of calcareous anc 
argillaceous material found at the base of the local chalk 
The chalk marl of Cambridgeshire, though the relatiy 
quantities of chalk may vary from yard to yard in depil 
when testing on the face of the quarry, contains in th: 
aggregate about the same proportion of calcareous an 
clayey material as is obtained artificially by the mixture o 
chalk with alluvial mud in the Medway Valley. There 
fore, along the outcrop of this chalk marl cement works hay 
of recent years proved the value of the Cambridge deposi 
from a cement-making point of view. 

In the cement-making districts of Rugby and Sout 
Wales we have the well-known Lias formation of limeston 
and shale, and this is successfully treated for the manu 
facture of Portland cement. The thin layers of thes 
materials, with their variation in composition, must 
similarly, be very accurately and efficiently dealt with. TI 
working the Lias formation it is found that the preponderance 
of shale in proportion to limestone (which is generally foun 
to contain 78 to 85 per cent. of carbonate of lime) render 
the cost of working heavy, because of the removal of surplt 
clayey material not required in the manufacture. 

On the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and in the North « 
England generally, Portland cement is manufactured fron 
chalk imported from the Thames, Medway, or Susse 
districts, and this is mixed with a local clay found on th 
site of the works. From this mixture a good quality cemer 
is manufactured. 

In the United States most of the cement produced is fo 
the Lehigh Valley argillaceous limestone, which contail 
rather more clay than is required for a correct mixtur 
To this a small amount of pure limestone, usually 10 to 20 pi 
cent., is added to bring the mixture up to the necessai 
percentage of calcium carbonate required in the man 
facture. 

In Germany the raw material consists of chalk marl. 

The primary conditions of any method of Portlai 
cement manufacture are that the raw materials shall | 
(1) correctly proportioned, (2) very finely comminuted, ai 
(3) thoroughly mixed. 

The proportions of chalk and clay must be kept to 
standard as closely as ever possible, work which at t 
present time in the most successful cement works is carri 
out under the supervision of the works chemists. The redi 
tion of the raw materials depends chiefly upon their charact 
so that the details of the methods adopted by manufactur 
for grinding generally vary with the raw materials used. 

There are two principal methods of reducing and mixi 
the raw materials, namely: Firstly, by the “* wet proces: 
applicable only to soft materials, the correct quantities 
the raw ingredients being ground and mixed by the aid o 
considerable amount of water. Secondly, the ‘‘ dry proces, 

in which the perfectly dry materials are ground together 
an impalpable powder or “flour,” and subsequently mi 
to correct chemical proportions. ae | 

The next stage in the manufacture of Portland cem 
following the scientific and mechanical preparation of 
raw material is that of burning at a high temperature, 
calcining, the raw product at a point of slight vitrifacti 
resulting in what is commonly called a cement “‘ clinker.” 

The proper degree of burning is indicated by the fort: 
tion of a dense greenish black clinker when coming from | 
kilns. Light-burned clinker is brownish and soft, wi! 
over-burned clinker is fused and slag-like. 

The aggregate temperature in the process of calcinal 
shows that for normal Portland cement burning a 0° 
required in the kiln amounting to 1,400° C.,6 0x 2,500° 
This temperature is variable, according to the perce | 
carbonate of lime contained in the raw materials; mam 
the higher the proportion of lime the higher the temperal! 
which is necessary to produce complete diffusion m © 
bination with silica. | 

The kilns for burning the raw materials are always F 
structed for either an ‘‘intermittent’’ or “ cand a 


process. The intermittent kilns require loading and di 
ing and demand the shutting down of the kiln during 
drawing operation. This method of manufacture 1s one é 
will soon be discarded. But in the continuous k 
burning of the raw material proceeds without a break, 

the drawing of the clinker takes place at the same '! 
without interruption, thus making a continuous proces 


Tn the category of continuous kilns we come to the pry 
| of burning by the rotary kiln, which has been lately bro 
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nto use. The manufacture of cement by the rotary kiln 
iay be said to have revolutionised the industry, and this 
wethod of burning the raw materials is perhaps the most 
entific and practical invention that has been introduced 
ito the manufacture since Portland cement was first known. 

The rotary kiln consists of a slightly inclined steel or 
rought-iron cylinder, usually from 100 to 150 feet in 
mgth and 6 to 8 feet in diameter, and is inclined to the 
prizontal at about 1 in 30. The kiln is lined with radial 
rebricks, some 9 in. in thickness, and the long cylinder is 
jounted on tyres running on rollers and slowly rotated by 
2aring. 

The cement-making materials are continuously fed into 
1¢ kiln through a pipe at the upper end in the form of 
ther liquid mud or dry powder, according to the process 
lopted in preparing and mixing the raw materials. Finely 
cound coal is almost always used as fuel, and this is intro- 
uced into the lower or outlet end of the kiln by a jet of air 
suing from a blast fan. 

The raw material as it gradually descends into the zone 
heat generated by the perfect combustion of the finely 
‘ound coal fed into the cylinder from the opposite end 
arts with any carbonic acid, forms little rounded balls, 
hich reach a nearly white heat in the lower third of the 
In, and finally issues at the lower end as well-burned 
inker in grains about the size of a large pea. The greatest 
at is naturally near the fuel-jet or outlet end of the kiln. 
he hot clinker from the kiln is cooled either by being 
evated to cooling towers or by rotary cooling drums. 

Now, proceeding with the manufacture of Portland cement, 
hen we arrive at the succeeding and final stage in the 
‘ocess we have the grinding into an extremely fine 
wder of the clinker which comes from the kilns ; and this 
‘ocess has exercised quite a large proportion of ingenuity 
tring the past few years. 

The true test of quality in a cement to-day is the fineness 
which the cement is ground. In modern works the pre- 
ninary grinding of cement clinker is carried out by the 

Umill, and from this mill the coarsely ground material is 
nducted to a tube mill, which finishes the fine grinding 
evious to storing the cement. ; 

The finished cement is ground sufficiently fine to pass 
rough a 76 by 76 mesh sieve with about 1 per cent. residue, 
d although finer grinding is rarely demanded, it can be 
adily accomplished by the manufacturer if necessary ;_ but 
is means a reduced output from the plant. 

From the grinding mills the cement is conveyed into 
2 stores, and after it has cooled down the material is ready 
¢ loading out at the factory. 
_As to the storage of Portland cement, it is generally con- 
lered that the longer the cement is kept in stock the more 
‘iable it is found to be in use; but the modern product of 
‘day’s manufacture requires neither storage nor aeration 
‘provide and ensure the success of its quality. 
(Mie. K. G. Bamper, F.C.S., in opening a brief dis- 
ssion, said he would like to thank Mr. Davis for his 
empt to further educate the user in the important subject 
Portland cement. The paper had keen a complete com- 
jation of facts well known to manufacturers, and did not 
'd itself to discussion. He quite agreed that the present- 
‘cement, manufactured on scientific lines, particularly if 
was in accordance with the British Standard Specifica- 
a, did not require aeration before being introduced into 
| work such as it used to receive. Mr. Davis had said it 
8 desirable that the material should be cooled down before 
(ding into bags, and therefore the manufacturer generally 
‘“eep sufficient stock to provide a perfectly cool cement. It 
s becoming the custom in most important works to intro- 
‘© mechanical cooling apparatus. The cooling was a most 
portant factor in the quality of the output. 
Mr. Biyru described the paper as a most simple and 
nentary discourse on the manufacture of cement which 
\'yone should be able to fully understand; in fact, he 
Mud call it a child’s guide to knowledge. Mr. Davis 
tightly recommended that engineers, instead of being so 
ct on theoretical specifications, should take more oppor- 
ae to Inspect the factories and see how the cement was 
€. They should, however, visit not only the places where 
: manufacturer wants to take them, but also those past 
‘ch he might want to get them. 
oe 0. TRECHMAN, speaking as a manufacturer, said 
h id pl fall in with the suggestion that the cement works 
bisa Inspected before being invited to tender. It would, 
vu y “lg be a very difficult matter for the average 
1 ia f to instruct the host of architects and engineers 
; cement. A whole day was necessary to describe 


} 
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On the other hand, 
we have now arrived at a standard specification which has 
been quite recently improved, and that is a sufficient safe- 
guard for the ordinary user. In conclusion, Mr. Trechman 
said he would, if it were permissible, ask whether any 
members had noticed the effect of humidity of the atmo- 
sphere on the setting time. He himself had lately gone in 
for recording facts, but had not yet any results to report. 

Mr. Atrrep Brooxe thought the only possible objection 
to the paper was that it might give the impression that 
there were no difficulties in connection with the manufacture 
of Portland cement. It was to be hoped that a paper would 
be read before the Institute which would clear up some of 
the difficulties with which they have to deal. 

Mr. A, C. Davis briefly replied, and the meeting ter- 
minated. 


EXCAVATION OF BROCH OF COGLE, WATTEN, 
CAITHNESS." 


T is due to Dr. Anstruther Davidson, Los Angeles, that 
the existence of the broch was proved. Dr. Davidson had 
seen the mounds of California, and on a visit to his birth- 
place in August 1905 he resolved to test the possibility of 
this Cogle mound containing anything of a bygone age. It 
stood about 6 feet high and 60 yards in diameter. Hoe made 
a trial cut through the middle, and from this was satisfied 
there was here another of those prehistoric buildings called 
brochs or Picts’ houses, of, which Mousa, in Bressay, Shet- 
land, may be regarded as the best preserved specimen. 

Dr. Davidson now resolved to excavate and investigate, 
and communicated with Mr. John Nicolson, Nybster, who 
had helped Sir Francis Tress Barry, M.P. for Windsor, in 
his explorations of similar structures at Keiss. 

The plan was carefully drawn by exact measurements 
on the spot by Mr. Nicolson. The only entrance, about 
2 feet wide, to the Cogle broch is on the west. At the 
Scottack and other excavated Caithness brochs the entrance 
is on the east. 

The thickness of the walls is 15 feet, and the circle 
enclosed has a diameter of 30 feet. There were two upright 
flagstones 2 feet high and 2 feet apart. The average height 
of the walls remaining in situ would be about 3 feet. Prob- 
ably 60 or 70 feet had fallen and helped to form the mound. 
Vegetation had grown and decayed and buried the 
stupendous structure for ages. Who were the broch 
builders and when did they live? are interesting questions. 
Dr. Davidson identified five successive layers of ashes and 
pavement, and the charred remains of wood indicated the 
fuel. Trunks and branches of pine, birch, and hazel-nuts 
are frequently got in peat cutting at considerable depth in 
Cogle moss. 

Dr. Davidson made sections of some of these pines, and 
found that their annual rate of growth coincided with that 
of the charred fragments found so abundantly in the broch. 

The most important of the neolithic remains were the 
stone pestles found in the lowest stratum of ashes. These, 
over twenty, were in only a few instances pestle shaped. 
They were made of hard-grained, basaltic-like stone, and 
were originally of oval or oblong shape. By constant use 
in pounding the edges were bevelled, and a few of them 
were worn quite circular and bevelled all round. Two 
stones with shallow mortars were found. Some saddle 
querns with the usual manu or hand-grinding stone. 
Numerous stone pebbles, probably used for sling stones, 
were found. 

Almost all the bones were broken to extract the marrow. 
None showed evidence of fire, and the condition of the bones 
would show that they were very imperfectly cooked. Parts 
of tusks of boar, goat, horse, and ox could be identified, and 
also bat, with probably great auk. These have been sent to 
Professor Bryce, Glasgow University, for further investiga- 
tion. 


Tae Manchester Town Council last week adopted the 
following proposal of the Royal Infirmary Site Com- 
mittee :—‘‘ That the Lord Mayor be requested to invite the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
nominate an assessor to advise this committee (in consulta- 
tion with the city architect) in connection with competitive 
designs for a library and an art gallery to be erected on the 
old infirmary site.’’ 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the British Association at 
Shetfield, 1910, by Mr. Alex. Sutherland. 
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PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
By the Rev. Dovanas Mactzanz, M.A. 
(Concluded.) 


i: HE chamber on the second floor of the tower was JOHN- 
son’s. Passing into the little ‘‘ Old Quad,”’ we turn 
to the right and enter the library. Here we are in the 
only bit left of Broadgates Hall, at which so many famous 
rnen were educated. When, at the instance, though not 
at the cost, of Jamus VI. and I., Pembroke College was 
founded in 1624, it carried on, with unbroken continuity, 
the life, traditions and personnel of the Aula Latepor- 
tensis. But the buildings of the Hall were unimposing 
and crumbling with age. Accordingly the only one pre- 
served was the refectory, which had just been enlarged. 
It is now the College library. Close by Bonner drudged 
as a scullion—when raised to the bishopric of London he 
presented a great brass cauldron to the Broadgates kitchen, 
‘‘in token whence he had his rise.’’ Here budding 
Elizabethan poets sonneteered, and here a turbulent com- 
moner from Lichfield circulated verses abusing the College 
ale, which Gzorcr WHITEFIELD a year or two later poured 
out for ‘‘ the gentlemen,’’ as he had done in his mother’s 
alehouse at Gloucester. It was in this room that JoHNSON 
astonished his fellows by improvising a declamation which 
he had been too lazy to write out; and here, on the other 
hand, WxIvTEFIeLp, confessing that he had been hindered 
by Saran from writing his theme, ‘‘ publicly suffered for 
his Master’s sake.’’ He was not unkindly treated, how- 
ever, by the authorities of this his “‘ sweet retirement. ae 
was his duty, as a servitor, to go round the staircases at 
ten every night, knocking at each door, and he tells us 
that he trembled at every stair lest the Evil One should 
appear to him. It was also an undergraduate pleasantry 
to hunt the servitor on duty round the College with banging 
of pot and kettle and singing of ‘* Chevy Chase.’’ Unfor- 
tunately WHITEFIELD’s own chamber, where occurred so 
many spiritual combats, prolonged mortifications of the 
flesh, and sweet and happy hours of religious intercourse 
cannot be identified. He loved his old College to the 
end of his life. One would like also to know which 
were BLACKSTONE’s rooms, and out of which window 
SnEnsTone hung with his dilettante friends, GRavEs and 
Wuustuer. Before leaving the old refectory, it may be 
mentioned that 2,0001. was spent upon it in preparation 
for the College bicentenary in 1824—the ‘‘ Gothic ** win- 
' dows are of that date—and that among the juniors who 
took part in the great Gaudy on that occasion were the two 
future poets, RopERT STEPHEN Hawker, the mystic, and 
Tyomas LovELL Brepposs, the revolutionist. 

Many strangers peep, it may be, into the ‘‘ Old Quad ”’ 
of Pembroke without adventuring further. A few steps 
more would bring them into the pleasant New Court, with 
its chapel, hall and domestic buildings standing verdure- 
clad round a grassy space. JouNnson showed Hannat 
More where they used to play cricket. But the formal 
gardens of his day and the ancient ‘‘ Back Lodgings ”’ 
which stood there disappeared sixty years ago. Dr. JEUNE, 
having about that time built a range of fellows’ and under- 
graduates’ rooms, next collected funds for a new dining 
hall, which is not a bad example of the revived Perpendi- 
cular of the later forties. The timbered roof is especially 
handsome. 
Haywarp, Barry’s nephew and pupil, and the total cost 
about 12,0001. A little bit of the former walled garden 
was preserved, but the old two-storeyed summer common- 

room, where Jonnson used to play at draughts with 
Jones and Fuupyer (‘‘ who turned out a scoundrel, a 
Whig ’’), was swept away. JEUNE was not ecclesiastically 
minded. But after his time the idea was sometimes 
mooted of a Gothic chapel to take the place of the *‘ neat 
Tonic structure ’’ to which the Pembrokians had migrated 
from the St. Aldate’s south aisle in 1732. In 1749 
Saumon wrote :—‘‘ The Chapel is a fine Piece of Archi- 
tecture (but not large), built of hewn Stone and extreamly 
well furnish’d without and within. The marble Pillars, 
particularly, at the Altar are exceedingly beautiful.’’ The 
exterior is shown in Oxonia Depicta of 1733. Fortunately 
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it was spared by the mid-Victorians. In 1884, however, 
some 3,0001. having been subscribed, the somewhat plain 
interior was enriched and beautified by the sympathetic 
skill of the late Mr. C. E. Kemps, himself a Pembroke 
man. The glass, after the Renaissance style, in the eight 
large windows and one demi-window, is, I think, the fines 
he ever produced, and is truly superb. The decoration oi 
the walls and ceiling has suffered seriously from fume: 
of hot-water pipes, but it is about to be renewed at thi 
expense of Mr. Water Tower, carrying out Mr. Kemer’: 
intentions. The tall silver-gilt cross and candlesticks o1 
the altar should be noticed. The latter are a reproductior 
of two of ANNIBALE FonTana’s exquisite bronze lights a 
Pavia. Mr. Kempen also designed a new chalice and pater 
for the chapel. It may be mentioned that the collection o 
plate belonging to this College is unusually fine. Of it 
pictures by far the most valuable is the famous J OHNSO! 
painted by Reynoups for the SporTis wOoDE family. Per 
sonal relics of Jonson are the deal desk on which th 
Dictionary was written, another desk, the original M§ 
of the ‘‘ Prayers and Meditations,’’ his teapot, gruel 
mug, &c. When in his later years he used to revisit th 
College the chapel used to be crowded with persons curiou 
to see ‘‘ the great Cham of literature,’’ who there wit 
tears commended to Gop his departed friends. 

Pembroke College, by a gradual growth, has now com 
to cover the whole space between St. Aldate’s Street o 
the east and St. Ebbe’s Street on the west. Its souther 
boundary is the old city wall, below which runs Brewer 
Street. If ever it were to require enlargement this cow 
only take place to the north in Pembroke (anciently Pen 
farthing) Street, where the College owns property. - But 
is a good thing for Oxford to possess a few small colleges. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


sT, CUTHBERT’S, KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. . 
ae canopy over the pulpit was erected in 1907. Ib 
of carved oak and follows the plan of the pulp 
which is an unusually large one, with steps up each sic 
The canopy is richly carved and traceried with t 
emblem of the Holy Spirit in the centre. The la 
crucifix is also of oak, and was added at the same fin 
The work was executed by J. Lenraan, and designed 
Mr. J. Harotp Grissons, A.R.1-B.A. The scheme 
mortuary chapel and cloisters at the same church v¥ 
drawn several years ago, when the house and gar 
adjoining was purchased and presented to the church 
the Rev. R. J. Waker for the purpose. It cons) 
of a secluded quadrangle entered by a lych gate, 
Calvary in the middle. On one side of the quadrap 
is the church and the new chapel opposite, connected 
cloisters, with upper storey for books and reading 
cesses; but the building has been delayed owing to d 
culties with the ground landlord, which now compel 
cloisters to be abandoned. 

The chapel will, however, be built with the alta) 
the south, the end opening into a bay of the south a) 
There will be a forecourt and open loggia on the ¢ 
Mr. J. Harorp Gresons is the architect for this also | 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, PEMBROKE.—INTERIOR OF cHAP! 
INTERIOR OF HALL. i 


E continue the series of views of Pembroke Col: 
with those of the Interior of Chapel and Interic 
Hail, and shall continue with further illustrations of | 
College next week. | 


Messrs. Lirrnewoop, architects, Manchester, have + 
successful in a limited competition arranged by the Be 
pool Winter Gardens Company for the reconstruction oO: 
Opera House at Blackpool. 

A yxw pavilion is to be added to King’s Cross Hosy ‘ 
Dundee, by the Town Council, at a cost of 2,1001. - 
accommodation is required for, scarlet fever and dipht 
cases. 
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PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT.. 


By Professor C. A. M. Smiru, M.Sc. 
(Continued from page 258.) 
The Heating Value of Air-gas. 


HE comparison of air-gas and coal-gas for heating 
purposes is simple, since we are not dependent on 
any indefinite standard, such as a ‘‘ candle-power.”’ 

Taking the case of petrol, this consists almost entirely 
of hexane (C.H..). The number of heat units evolved by 
burning one gallon of this spirit may be calculated as 
follows :—* 

Atomic weight of carbon = 11.97. 

Atomic weight of hydrogen = 1. 

~.6X11.97=71.82 lbs. of carbon combine with 14 lbs. 
of hydrogen to form 85.82 lbs. of hexane. 

Now one gallon of hexane weighs .664x10=6.64 lbs. 
This contains 5.55 lbs. of carbon and 1.09 lbs. of 
hydrogen. 

When this burns to CO. and H.O 

Heat generated = 5.55 x 14,450 = 80,700 

and 1.09 x 61,260 = 66,800 


147,500 B.Th.U. 


This is equivalent to 22,200 B.Th.U.’s per lb. It 
should be noted that this value is for pure hexane, 


ar ae 


| COST or 100.000 B.Tw.U. 


Been By Soria ur if 


FIG, 4. 


| density 0.664, with no allowance for steam, which is 
| assumed entirely condensed. 


_” It should clearly be understood that the theoretical calcula- 
_ tions which follow, being based on the assumption that pure 

Xane is employed, would require modification in the case of 
actual commercial varieties of spirit. Hence results in practice 
may give slightly different figures, but they cannot differ to any 
Steat extent, and it is probable that the figures obtained are 
favourable to air-gas. It should also be understood that these 
Scientific statements must’ not. be compared with the ‘‘com: 
mercial” statements of gas companies and electric-light concerns; 


they are quite as capablo of exaggeration as air-gas company 
representatives. 
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The following values are experimental :— 


Sample. Authority. Density. B.Th.U. per Pound. 
Average : . | Wimperis Average | 20,300 to 19,300 
Pratt’s motor spirit 

(steam not con- 
densed) Hopkinson 715 17,500 
“Gazoline” ~~~ = || Witz £708 20,410 (reduced 
from metric sys- 
tem) 


Generally speaking, with the petrol used for making 
air-gas a good average figure for the calorific value may 
be taken as 20,000 B.Th.U. per lb., which, at a density of 
0.700, is equal to 140,000 B.Th.U. per gallon. A high 
quality coal-gas has a calorific value of about 630 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot = 630,000 B.Th.U. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
It is evident that whether the petrol be mixed with air 
before it reaches the burner or after, or whether more or 
less air be used, more heat units per gallon cannot be 
obtained than those stated above, and similarly for coal- 
gas 


Whence 
Cost per B.Th.U. with petrol = uot x (cost of 
petrol per gallon). 
E nT A dh 
Cost per B.Th.U. with coal-gas = 630,000 x (cost 


of gas per 1,000 cubic feet). 


Taking gas with a calorific value of 480 B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot (a low value, but one frequently found), the corre- 
sponding cost per B.Th.U. with coal-gas 


= 480,000 x (cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet). 


A number of values have been calculated from the above 
relations, and fig. 4 shows the relation of cost of gas per 
1,000 cubic feet and petrol per gallon with cost of 


100,000 B.Th.U. 


Following the lines traced, and reckoning petrol at 
10d. per gallon, it will be seen that this corresponds to 
coal-gas at 2s. 10d. or 3s. 9d., according as the high or 
low calorific power-gas is taken. One air-gas firm uses 
petrol costing only 64d. per gallon, and the equivalent cost 
of gas must be reduced accordingly. It will be seen that, 
heat unit for heat unit, petrol is probably more expensive 
than average coal-gas. 

The curious point is that measurements on an illu- 
mination basis indicate that air-gas gives more light per 
B.Th.U. in the gas than does coal-gas. 

The problem to be attacked in this work is 


The Ratio of Candle-power to Calorific Value. 


If sufficient air were introduced at the burner or other- 
wise in coal-gas to make its calorific value the same as 
a sample of air-gas, would it have the same illuminating 
value? 

At this point it is well to point out that when one buys 
a gallon of petrol one is fairly certain of the number of 
available B.Th.U.’s one is getting, but with coal-gas tre- 
mendous variations are met. 

All air-gas systems using the same grade of petrol cost 
the same per 1,000 B.Th.U.’s, although, as mentioned 
previously, when the gas is used for lighting, or even for 
heating purposes, it is essential that the mixture shall 
remainconstant, otherwise trouble arises with the. 
burners. Ifthe mixture becomes richer after having been 
adjusted at the burner, the mantles blacken, if weaker, 
the light falls off seriously. 

The Effect of Pressure-—Some official tests were 
carried out a few years ago with the Van Vriesland system, . 
and the curve, fig. 5, and Tables II. and III., have been 
compiled from the original German figures, the metric 
units being reduced to English in Table ILI. 


TABLE II. 

= Candle-power ag | Consumption per 
| , P s ae Candle-power Hour. 

Pe a orm 

ao f re 
Kind of Burner ie! 4 Bs : aS : a e 
Employed. Be we | a5 ak ge Ba a aa 
Q Han | En | Zn | OF | tae | Fa | am 
Amsterdam * Has-/( 95) 54] 47 | 44.6 108 | 1.91 |2.19 |2.31 
vane a mantic |}.22| 60} 52 | 49.5} 122 | 2.00 | 2.30 | 2.46 
Tender ag. thay {\Loe| eo | aia y ON 14 11.465) 3.67 11.77 
(Known as tne) || 180] 109 | 936 90 | 135 |1.24 |1.30 | 1.50 
(Patent Kobl) 235| 196 |170 |162 | 158 | 0.80 | 0.93 | 0.97 


The above is a (translated) copy of the official figures. 
Since 1 litre of petrol was used to make 1,500 litres* 
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PRESSURE & CONSUMPTION 


2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 
PRESSURE  incwes oF warer 
es) 8 ey 
of gas, and taking 1 Hefner c.-p. as equivalent to 
.9 English standard candles, the followimg exhibits the 
above reduced to English measurements :— 


TABLE III. 
© c tion of Petrol}, Cost Pet 
= 5 onsump- onsump- 10n 0 etro 
nue Heese nk! tion of Gu tion of Petrol per 1,000 verre 
of Water.) ‘power qBer Hour, | per Hour | Candie al etrol at 
(in Gallons). SEG 
INI 48.6 3.64 .01517 312 4.36 
3.54 54.0 4.31 .01798 38325 4.65 
5.31 76.5 4.38 01825 .239 3.34 
7.09 98.1 4.76 .01980 .202 2.82 
9.25 176.1 5,58 02321 132 1.85d. 
In this test the quantity of gas, but not 


the amount of petrol to make the gas, was measured ; 
hence the consumption scale may not be correct in abso- 
\ute terms. The scale should also be corrected for dif- 


* This figure must only be taken as approximate, as it was not 
stated in the test given here. The figure used is taken from other 
tests where the ratio of petrol consumption to volume of gas was 
actually measured. 
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ferences of pressure, but this can only cause a small error. 
It will be observed that the efficiency was much greater 
when using the high pressure. It should be remembered 
that these tests were on a “‘ saturated’’ system. High 
pressures cannot be used with the more modern “‘ safety ”’ 
gas system owing to the construction of the burner. This, 
however, should be a matter easily overcome by those 
interested, and the writer would commend the question 
of increased pressure to those engaged in this industry. 


Apparatus Employed for the Generation of Air-gas. 


The simplest form of apparatus for the carburetting of 
air with petrol vapour is known as a gas fountain. 
Fig. 6 shows the scheme employed. A is a cylindrical 
sheet-iron or zinc vessel having a perforated screen placed 
some distance from the bottom. ‘Two pipes, B and QC, 
enter at the top. B opens directly into the top, while C 
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ABSORBENT MEDIUM — 
SOAKED IN GASOLINE 


FIG. 6. 


passes down and opens below the perforated screen E. 
The top part of the vessel contains loosely packed wool 
soaked in petrol. The pipe C is brought down to a 
burner at D. It is desirable that the ‘‘ fountain ’’ should 
be placed at a considerable height above the burner. 
The action depends on the simple principle that satu- 
rated air-gas is heavier than air, and as a consequence the 
tube C acts as a syphon drawing in air at B, which, 
passing through the wool, becomes saturated with vapour 
and descends to the burner at D. The object of the space 
at the bottom of the vessel is to prevent liquid nob 
evaporated passing into the pipe. It would, of course, be 
possible to light several burners off the same supply, but 
this is not desirable. It is stated by MM. Gating and 
St. Pau in L’Kclairage that a fountain of 5 litres capa- 
city will supply one 15 decimal candle-power burner for | 
seventy hours with one charging. It will be observed © 
that there is no automatic supply of spirit. | 
It is obvious that in this primitive form of apparatus — 
the quality of the gas generated would be very variable _ 
and uncertain, largely dependent on the temperature and 
atmospheric conditions, and not likely to give very satis- | 
factory results. 
One lamp, however, depending on the principle shown — 
in fig. 1 gave considerable satisfaction. It was known as | 
the ‘‘ Notkin’’ lamp, and the absorbent medium Ccon- — 
sisted of a mixture of plaster of Paris and kieselghur, 4 | 
spirit of about 0.7 specific gravity being used. This lamp — 
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was, of course, used at first with an ordinary luminous 
flame or Argand burner, and attempts to use mantles led 
to a very important improvement. In order to ensure 
enough air being supplied to the burner it was necessary 
to cause a draught by means of a long chimney. It was 
then found that sufficient draught could be obtained by 
this means not only to draw sufficient secondary air, but 
also to draw the primary air through an absorbent block 
without using the syphon action at all. A lamp working 
on this principle is on the market, known as the ‘* Petro- 
lite’’ burner. The block, soaked in petrol but having no 
free liquid, is placed in a container of metal. A draught 
is started by means of a match held at the base of the 
chimney, and the air is afterwards drawn through the 
block simply by means of the chimney draught. An in- 
candescent mantle is used. 

From experiments made by a committee of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts it was found that in a lamp of 
this description one gramme of motor spirit was used per 
eandle-power hour with a mean candle-power of 40 to 45. 
The consumption thus works out at about 3d. per 1,000 
candle-power hours with petrol at 10d. per gallon. This 
is a very low figure, considering the size of the unit. 

(To be continued in our issue of November 18.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


N interesting and unusual building is Temple Newsam, 
within four miles of Leeds. As its name tells, it stands 
on the site of a former Preceptory of Knights Templars. The 
house is built round an immense courtyard, entirely open 
on the east side, and derives its striking character from the 
simplest components. The walls are of brickwork, and, with 
the exception of a projecting entrance porch facing the court, 
have no architectural embellishment other than a few stone 
stringcourses, and a profusion of stone-mullioned and 
transomed windows of varying proportions. The level 
balustraded parapet which continues uninterruptedly around 
the whole building displays a characteristic fancy in the 
inscription which appears against the sky. It reads, ‘‘ All 
Glory and Praise be given to God the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost on High; Peace upon Earth, Goodwill towards 
Men; Honour and true Allegiance to our gracious King, 
loving affections among his Subjects, Health and Plenty 
within this House.’’ Owing to the destructive action of the 
Leeds atmosphere the stonework has become very badly 
perished, some of the balusters being in places little thicker 
than a lead pencil. Alt the lettering has been renewed in 
cast-iron, and mauy of the balusters and rails in oak. The 
south front was rebuilt in 1796, and a great deal of interior 
work has been done by Mr. Bodley, including the grand stair- 
way on the model of Hatfield and Blickling. 

About six miles from Leeds in the direction of Harrogate 
is an interesting group of buildings at Harewood. Within 
the limits of the Park are the ruins of Harewood Castle, 
the church, and the mansion which replaces the older 
Gawthorpe Hall. Harewood Castle is a most interesting 
ruin, and it is surprising that it appears to have received 
‘80 little attention. The principal floor consists of a large 
hall lighted from east to west by square-headed windows 
with mullions and transoms, and other rooms at the north 
and south ends. The entrance is by a projecting tower on 
the east front towards the north, in which the portcullis 
grooves are clearly visible; over this is a portcullis chamber. 
To the north of the screens were the kitchen and buttery, 
beneath which the fall of the ground rendered it possible to 
form extra rooms, one of which was apparently a guard- 
Toom and the other a strong vaulted cellar. Above the port- 
| cullis chamber is a small chapel or oratory. At the opposite 
) end of the hall was the dais, with a large fireplace. A wide 
‘Spiral stair at the east end of the dais led to an upper floor 
above the hall (as in a Norman castle) and to several storeys 
| of chambers in two square turrets at the south end. The 
Hall was covered by a pitched roof within the battlements. 
The Castle was built and fortified in 1367. 

Henry Lascelles, a member of an old Yorkshire family, 
| Pulled down the Old Gawthorpe Hall and built the new 
_mamsion on higher ground near by. The house, which was 
| completed in 1760, is the most considerable work by John 

arr of York, but its appearance has been greatly modified 
ee es Bey mocmes 
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by alterations made in 1843 by Sir Charles Barry. Carr’s 
work is well summed up by Professor Blomfield as of correct 
proportion, ‘‘ free from affectation, and not particularly 
ugly.” The greater part of the interior decoration and 
much of the furniture is the work of Robert Adam, in his 
characteristic and refined manner. It is said that Chippen- 
dale was employed on the carving. The strong and weak 
points of the then current manner are well shown in the 
design of the entrance lodge to the park, which is a dignified 
composition with spreading wing walls and railings planned 
on a reflex curve (like a Greek moulding), connecting the 
central entrance lodge with two square angle pavilions. 
Their purpose I know not; possibly it is purely formal, but 
windows not fitting in with the design are compelled to hide 
round the corner. 

Harewood Church stands some distance north-east of the 
house. It is of early Perpendicular date, and probably 
built by the Prior of Bolton, to whom it was appropriated 
by Lord Lisle in 1383. The plan presents some interesting 
features, notably the way in which the aisles and nave 
arcade overlap the western tower, and the narrow, low arches 
piercing a length of solid wall at the east end of the nave 
arcade, which latter feature is probably accounted for by 
the former presence of a rood loft. The nave is without 
clerestory, and the very lofty arcade in which the archmould 
dies on to the octagonal shafts without impost mouldings is a 
telling piece of work, very similar in detail to St. Martin, 
York. The exterior of the church is rather regular and 
featureless, possibly owing to a ‘‘ beautification ’’ which it 
underwent in 1793. The nave and aisles are both under one 
low-pitched span, the choir ridge running through at the 
same level, and it appears that the eastern parapet of the 
aisles and the side walls and gable of the choir have been 
altered to effect this. A further restoration took place in 
1865. 

About three miles from Harewood is the interesting house 
known as the Nunnery Farm, Arthington. This was built 
in 1585—it seems from the material of a house of Cluniac 
nuns founded in mid-twelfth century by Peter of Arthington. 
The immense number of windows, some of which appear to 
have been blocked even before the days of the window-tax 
(judging by internal details), suggest some special purpose, 
possibly weaving. The initials ‘‘T. B.’’ and ‘“‘I. B.” 
appear in the spandrels of the entrance doorway, but I have 
been unable to ascertain anything of the builder. The plan 
shows that the interior arrangements have been considerably 
modified, but in its general lines it is curiously like 
Austhorpe Hall more than 100 years later, and in over-all 
dimensions the two are practically identical. Three inter- 
esting modelled plaster ceilings remain, and the parlour 
has Jacobean panelling. 

Ripon (away from the railway station) is a neat, quietly 
prosperous-looking town with about as much resemblance to 
a cathedral city as Ely, and rather less ecclesiastical flavour. 
A church has stood upon the site of the Minster since 
a.p. 670. St. Wilfrid, Abbot of Ripon, was the first builder, 
and of his church the crypt remains below the present central 
tower. A few years later a second church was built, to be 
again destroyed in 1070. Of this church also the crypt 
remains. The present church was laid out on unusual lines 
by Archbishop Roger (1154-1181) as an aisleless nave, central 
tower, and aisled transept and choir. Owing to its 
abnormally short nave and the lack of a dominating tower 
or group of towers, Ripon Minster has a huddled appearance. 
The east end is a noble composition, and, seen from the lower 
ground of the churchyard, groups up well. There used to be a 
most picturesque view from the River Skell, but the demo- 
lition of some tumble-down buildings and their replacement 
by smug modern structures has ruined the group. Towards 
the west front only a guide-book could possibly be enthusi- 
astic; it is tame and insipid in an extreme degree. Once 
again the Perpendicular builders (particularly of the north 
aisle) score heavily, when the virile strength of their work 
is contrasted with the timid Early English front. We are 
again forced to ponder the unwisdom of the guide-books 
which, while extolling the latter, refer slightingly to archi- 
tecture’s utter debasement in the sixteenth century. The 
internal effect of the Minster is confused, owing to the bungle 
of piers and arches at the crossing where the change of form 
in the arches has been left half done. The strong family 
likeness between the east fronts of Ripon, Guisborough, and 
Selby has been noted by Mr. Prior in his ‘‘ Gothic Art.’’ 

One other object of interest in Ripon is the small chapel 
of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, locally known as 
‘“‘The Maudlins,’’ which stands to the north of the town. 
The almshouses have been twice rebuilt, but the chapel, 
which is derelict, stands practically as it was left at the 
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suppression of religious houses. Archbishop Thurstan 
(1114-1141) founded the hospital for secular brethren and 
sisters and a chaplain, and the chapel is probably his work. 

About five miles north-west of Ripon is the village of 
West Tanfield, picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Ure. The present architectural remains of the parish are 
chiefly connected with the noble.family of Marmions. The 
present remains of the manor house are a gateway tower of 
the time of Henry V., which is itself a complete dwelling. 
The present Tanfield Church, which stands hard by the 
Marmion Tower, consisted originally of a nave, chancel, 
and north aisle, which probably replaced a Norman church 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. There is a 
western tower dating from about 1400, not completed as to 
its upper stages until about a century later. In 1450 the 
north aisle was rebuilt to an increased width, its eastern 
end forming a sepulchral chapel for the Marmions, whose 
very fine series of tombs are the leading feature of the 
church. The one which stands detached has an interesting 
wrought-iron herse. 

About four miles north-east from Tanfield lies Kirkling- 
ton, where the church is interesting. An aisleless Norman 
nave has had aisles (9 feet wide) added in the fourteenth 
century, the piercing of the thick walls by arches having 
apparently been an engineering feat which taxed the 
capacities of the builders to the utmost and led to some 
ugly distortions and a curious final effect owing to the 
clerestory wall, 3 feet 6 inches thick, being carried on 
octagonal shafts, 1 foot 9 inches in diameter, by chamfered 
arches. The chancel was added in 1200. Against the south 
wall are three interesting tombs. Two recessed tombs with 
effigies of Alexander Mowbray and his wife (1367) are 
remarkable for their spirited heraldry. Kirklington village 
was the best we saw, with its spacious central green and 
fine old trees. The Hall has been much altered at various 
periods, and when first occupied by Mr. McCall had become 
a farmhouse. In plan it consists of a long gabled building 
running north and south, with gabled end projections facing 
west. The Great Chamber has a modelled ceiling with 
pendants and a good frieze. The modelling is in rela- 
tively high relief, and consists of fruit, shells, monsters, 
and heraldic devices in panels. It is dated 1570, and bears 
the initials ‘“‘C. W. E.’’—Christopher and Elizabeth 
Wandersforde. 

The magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey afford a better 
general idea of the disposition and extent of the buildings 
of a large monastery than any similar remains in England. 
The chief reason for this lies probably in the fact that the 
buildings were first conceived and executed on so noble a 
scale and in so solid a manner that none of the considerable 
amendments or extensions since made have obscured the 
original outlines by capricious or unusual expedients. In 
common with all Cistercian foundations, the abbey buildings 
were planked on a site which at its first occupation was a wild 
uncultivated valley, remote from the habitations of men; 
chosen as most in harmony with the austere life aimed at 
by the ‘‘ Farmer Monks.’”’ The original buildings have all 
the Cistercian austerity and avoidance of display, and con- 
form to the usual practice of the order in the avoidance of 
a triforium and the absence of western towers in the church, 
and in the position and form of the chapter-house and 
refectory. Henry VIII. sold the abbey site and estates to 
Sir Richard Gresham. It passed, in 1597, to Sir Stephen 
Proctor, who despoiled the ruins to build his new house near 
by. It has since passed through various ownerships com- 
paratively unscathed, and is now in the possession of the 
Marquess of Ripon, under whose directions the site has been 
swept and garnished, and certain most salutary regulations 
are enforced for the preservation of its amenities. The 
general disposition of the abbey buildings within the close 
is in three connected main groups—the church and con- 
ventual buildings, the abbot’s house and guesten hall, and 
the infirmary. 

Fountains Hall, which stands against a steeply sloping 
hillside just outside the west gate of the abbey grounds, is 
an interesting building. Built in 1611 by Sir Stephen 
Proctor, of stone obtained from the abbey ruins, it has 
undergone little change in its external aspect since that 
day. It is now unoccupied (save by caretakers). The very 
ingenious means by which the plan is fitted at once to the 
steep hillside and the symmetrical mass of the building 
cannot be readily grasped owing to internal alterations. 
Internally the house was a disappointment, but externally 
it is charming, despite its coarse and ill-judged detail. The 
lovely walled terrace garden, continued beyond the entrance 
roadway, adds immensely to the effect. Many stones from 
the abbey buildings appear to have been used without re- 
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working—there are some hollowed mullions on the return 
fronts, and the curious entrance gateway is a medley of 
shafts and caps, including some with very early carved 
leafage. 4 
About two miles south of Fountains is Markenfield Hall, 
the approach to which is over fields and through gates well 
off the main road. This house was formerly the seat of a 
family taking their name from the place, whose descendants 
still lived there in the time of Leland. In 1569, however, 
Thomas Markenfield forfeited the estate to the Crown after 
taking part in the ‘‘ Rising of the North,” and the house 
isnowa farm. A finer instance of a medizval moated manor 
could not be wished for, though the building, as several 
observers have noted, is more of a southern than a northern 
type. The chief part is of fourteenth-century date, and has 
been remarkably little altered. License to crenellate was 
obtained in 1310. Crenellation is no figure of speech in this 
case; the battlements pierced with sillets are quite in work- 
ing order, but the roofing within them is modern. The moat 
completely encircles the house, and the only approach is by a 
stone bridge communicating with the late Tudor gatehouse 
and by a light wooden bridge behind. The whole of one 
wing is occupied by the hall with the solar, at the dais end, 
filling the angle of the ‘‘L’’ with a protecting garderobe 
attached, the chapel and rooms, which are possibly priests’ 
rooms, adjoining on the south. All these rooms are on the 
first floor. The chapel has a good traceried east window and 
a piscina, and the hall windows are also good. The original 
approach to the principal floor was by an external staircase, 
which has been destroyed, but the weathermould of its roof 
can be seen. The later building, projecting westward, is a 
kitchen, and its embattled chimney and curiously gathered 
coping are interesting, as also a fine series of shields ranged 
in a line below the eaves—a simple and effective treatment. 
In the building attached to the south-east angle of the chapel 
wing are two fourteenth-century doorways with very deep 
three-quarter hollows. The gatehouse is a delightful little 
building approached by a stone bridge spanning the moat. 
About four miles south of Markenfield Hall lies the 
village of Ripley. Here the castle is not of great interest, 
but the church presents points of similarity to certain 
features at Harewood and Kirklington. What principally 
excited members’ curiosity, however, was the remarkable 
object in the churchyard, said to be the base of a weeping 
cross. ee 
Mr. Artuur Kuen, the President, called upon Mr. J. 
Johnson to open the discussion as being the one member who 
had attended every one of the Association’s forty-one 
excursions. ae 
Mr. J. Jounson said it gave him great pleasure to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Edwin Gunn for his paper, which 
must have cost a large amount of trouble. York was, of course, 
a great centre ; yet somehow or other there seemed to he some- 
thing lacking, although the many buildings visited were all of 
considerable interest. It was a pity that there had not been 
more members on the excursion. Those who had joined were 
able to enjoy going over the ground again with Mr, Gunn. ‘He 
(Mr. Johnson) had been greatly impressed by the remains of 
Fountains Abbey, which showed how long good building will 
endure. The remains are very well kept and preserved. 
Members of the Architectural Association should, whatever 
else they do, go to Fountains Abbey. The domestic work seen 
on the excursion was strong, plain, and simple. It was open 
to doubt whether Harewood House (which was completed in 
1760 from the designs of John Carr) was improved when 
restored by Barry in 1843. The interior work and the decora- 
tions were particularly good, not being so feeble and thin as 18 
sometimes seen. q 
Mr. Lovrs AmBtER said he felt particularly interested in 
this subject, being a Yorkshireman. He had wanted to go 00 
the excursion, but was prevented from doing so. Mr. Gunn 
had, in his paper, covered such an enormous field and described 
the buildings so very minutely that no one else would hardly 
like to tackle that particular subject. Mr. Ambler stateo 
that with a single exception he knew every one of the building: 
mentioned. It was a pity that no general view had been 
shown of the King’s Manor at York, which is very Pie 
turesque—the stone dormers, he believed, were unique 
Yorkshire. Mr. Gunn had criticised rather severely the fron’ 
of Treasurer’s House, saying that on either side of the door 
way a single Ionic pilaster carrying nothing is placed abovi 
coupled Doric columns, all having very weird details. Bu 
they must remember that the house had been very much pullec 
about. He would like to hear if the members had found ay 
Austhorpe Hall any traces of an earlier building. The preset 
hall is almost unique in that part of Yorkshire, and might bi 
called an Inigo Jones hall. That architectural tradition con 
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tinued to the seventeenth century, and even as late as 1715 we 


find houses being erected with stone mullioned windows, some 
‘of the smaller ones being five, six, or seven lights wide. Mr. 
Gunn, in speaking of Temple Newsam, had mentioned that 
the estate passed by sale to Sir Arthur Ingram, who built the 
present house in 1630, and that the line continued by female 
descent down to the late Mr. Meynell-Ingram, whose widow 
recently disposed of the estate to Mr. Wood, son of Lord Hali- 
fax. This Mr. Wood, however, was himself a nephew of 
‘Mrs. Meynell-Ingram. Harewood House had certainly not 
been improved, in his opinion, by Barry’s additions, for to him 
Carr’s original design was preferable. Mr. Ambler regretted 
that the excursions had not permitted of the members visiting 
some of the houses which were more particularly peculiar to 
Yorkshire, such as those in Airedale and Wharfedale. The 
Nunnery Farm at Arthington is an extremely interesting 
building, erected on the site of a structure hundreds of years 
older. The main staircase here, unlike that at Austhorpe 
Hall, comes down to the ground floor. The initials T. B. and 
I. B., in the spandrels of the entrance doorway, which puzzled 
Mr. Gunn, referred in his opinion to Brigg or Briggs, who 
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Were supposed to be the family who occupied it. In this part 
of the country the gables are usually flat-pitched or straight. 
The pitch appears in different parts of the county; in the 
West Riding it is lower than in the North or East Riding. But 
im the latter part they are not particularly characteristic of 
Yorkshire. It was a pity that the party did not go to such a 
typical example as East Riddlesden Hall. 

,. Mr. F. Dare Crapuam remarked that he was especially 
willing to support the vote of thanks because he could claim 
that it was his own suggestion that a paper on the excursions 
should be read annually. He considered that those who had 
not had an opportunity of attending should have an oppor- 
tunity later of seeing everything. This year they had been 
so hurried about that he could not understand how Mr. Gunn 
had found the time to make the necessary notes. In some 
Places, most especially in York, some of them were done 
up long before the programme was carried out. It was 
Probably the first time in the history of the excursions 
that the new mode of locomotion had been used, viz., 
motor char-4-bancs, Through their means they were enabled 
“ visit the outlying places. Hitherto it had always been put 
forth as an excuse that the distances between the places of 
interest were so great that it was impossible to entertain the 


thought of Yorkshire as a centre. Whereas this year, with the 
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aid of the motors, there had been arranged a most magnificent 
programme. There were included types of every sort of 
medizeval house and of later ones like Austhorpe Hall. Then, 
of course, they saw the later large mansions of the country. 
The district was also rich in ecclesiastical work, including 
the cathedrals of York and Ripon and Fountains Abbey. 
The latter building set an example to every owner of how to 
keep ruins in their charge in decent and proper order. All 
about the grounds, moreover, are large plans, indicating even 
to the ordinary layman the position the various buildings 
occupied. Kverything was honoured and kept up in an 
exemplary fashion. 

Mr. C. E, Barreman said that the large amount of matter 
contained in the paper brought back to their minds what they 
had seen on the excursions. He would advise every student to 
save up his money in order to attend the next one. 

Mr. Arruur Kuen, the President, remarked that Mr. Gunn 
had left very little for others to say, and very little time to 
say it in. With regard to Austhorpe Hall, the missing 
main staircase could be found in a house a few miles away. 
Although Mr. Norman Shaw was generally reported to have 
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taken down the cresting on the screen in St. John’s Church, 
Leeds, it was doubtful if he had done so, for a drawing he 
published at the time of his restoration of the building showed 
the cresting. It consequently appeared as if someone else was 
to be held responsible for the removal. Something might have 
been said of the heraldry and lettering introduced in the archi- 
tecture of the places visited. At Harewood Castle, for 
example, the only architectural detail was the outcome of 
heraldry and the use of the motto. At York the city gates, 
which are the town’s distinguishing characteristics, were 
enriched with a small quantity of heraldry, which makes a 
most effective decoration on the broad surface of the wall. 

The vote of thanks was then passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Epwtn Guny, in reply, said he was extremely pleased 
at the presence of Mr. Ambler, and could only regret that with 
his intimate local knowledge he (Mr. Ambler) could not have 
read the paper. It was exceedingly unfortunate that there 
had only been one photograph to exhibit of the King’s Manor, 
Austhorpe Hall constituted the success of the excur- 
sion. That building was a discovery of Mr. Hennings, and 
no one expected it. To Mr. Hennings special thanks were due 
for his photographs. A good series of measured drawings 
of Swinsty Hall, by Mr, Martin S. Brigys, had appeared in 
The Architect. 
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A VILLA IN A LAKE, ST. GILGEN.—Professor Jan Kotera, Architect. 


SUGGESTED MEMORIAL TO KING 
EDWARD VII. 


HERE are numerous schemes for a London Memorial to 
His late Majesty King Edward VII. under considera- 
tion by the influential committee. The scheme put forward 
by Lord Tenterden certainly deserves special attention. The 
first part of the proposal is to use the Crystal Palace as the 
headquarters of a National Aero Corps to be established 
for the purpose of promoting national aerial defence. Part 
of the Palace would be converted, we understand, into a 
permanent exhibition of all appliances pertaining to avia- 
tion. A far more important suggestion, however, is the 
founding of an Aviation School, where instruction would be 
given in the theory, construction, and management of aero- 
planes, &c. Lovers of the Crystal Palace and the Crystal 
Palace concerts will be reassured by the statement that it is 
not suggested to in any way interfere with their pleasure. 
The centre transept would still be available for entertain- 
ment and other purposes. The many thousands who enjoy 
the grounds have likewise been considered, for it is sug- 
gested to keep up the gardens; in fact, the intention is to 
improve upon them. In connection with the scheme it is 
proposed to construct from London to the Crystal Palace a 
high-speed electric railway in as direct a line as possible 
from the West Central district, and with only a few inter- 
vening stations. The two schemes combined are excellent 
suggestions for commemorating our late Gracious King, 
whose interest was ever on the side of progress. British in- 
ventors and British manufacturers have to look to-their 
laurels. Much progress was made in the late reign in flying, 
but much more has to be done if Great Britain is to hold her 
own in the front rank of aviation. This can only be 
achieved by study, experiment, and perseverance. A place 


must, however, be found where such preparation can be in 
dulged in. For this purpose what better place could b 
found than the Palace? Sooner or later some such pro 
vision will have to be made. Why not now? The Crysta 
Palace as a place of amusement is more or less unsuccessful 
but its possibilities as outlined in Lord Tenterden’s tw: 
schemes are enormous. Properly managed, the Palac 
might be made more than self-supporting. It is to be hope 
that both schemes will be adopted. 
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A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATE 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 
By N. Crirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, — 
University of Illinois. ;q 


(Continued from page 239.) 


T now remains to determine this per cent. for any othe 
value of n. 

The graphical table in fig. 16 is readily computed and plott 
from the data obtained in fig. 15. It is used as follows :-— 


Let @ = per cent. of resistance moment of a rectangul 
fracture section, which is possessed by a tapered section with tl 
same thickness ¢ and the same value of n. 


Example 1.—Let t = 0.3 t = edge thickness and n =2. ' 
A vertical through 2 in fig. 16 intersects the curve 0.3 on 
horizontal through 70.5 at the left, which is the required per eer 


Examp'e 2.—Let ¢ = 2.5 and n = 3.5. 
A vertical through 3.5 intersects the interpolated curve 2.5 
a horizontal through 70.2 at the left, the required per cent. . 
It is further evident that the actual thickness ¢ of a tape? 
plate must be somewhat greater than that of a plate of unifo! 
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(From Der Architekt. 
. DESIGN FOR A MUSEUM.—By Professor Jan Korera, of Prague. 


ickness, when both are required to possess equal resistance 1 
ments, : Or Feta a ie _ I) = 
Values of 17 thickness for a cast-iron plate. (11) 


MoS 20 25 350 35 40°45 5.0 


Let @ = per cent. corresponding to and n, found by table 
(fig. 16). t 


Then for cast iron, ¢ ye 100 3 Po fee DL’) = required 
B i a Se 


| thickness ¢ under the x ot for a tapered cast-iron plate, pos- 
sessing a resistance moment equal to that of a plate of uniform 
thickness ¢ determined. by formula 11. (12) 


X.—CompPLetE FoRMULAS FOR PLATES OF UNIFORM 
THICKNESS. 


By equating the resultant bending and safe resistant moments 
acting about the neutral axis of the fracture section of the plate 
the following general formulas are obtained :— 

The primary formula is :— 


PT Pe ee ! 
M = (li — 1’) =. (13) 


(a) Bearing plate on wall (fig. 17) 
Let d@ = width in inches of the plate, usually equal te the thicke 


Fig. 16. ness of the wall. 
The general formula for base plates is :— Then EL (L’ — L’) = fat® 
ee to 2 si 6 
| t= fe Wi 1) = Pnk _ fd 
. thickness in inches for a plate of uniform thickness. (10) 7 ne “; Ch Mee a f 
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Hence ¢ = ~~ —~ = thickness of the plate in inches. (14) 


He 1 Pnk : am 
And ¢ = —— -~ = thickness in inches of a steel plate. 
103.3 d (15) 
i ! 2 mk = thickness of cast-iron plate, f = 
44.7 V od 3,000 Ibs. (16) 
t= " 3 ee = thickness of cast-iron plate, f = 
: 2,500 Ibs. ile 


If a square or cylindrical column stands on the bearing plate 
instead of the end of a beam resting thereon, L” is to be found 
and then inserted in the general formula, by which ¢t may then be 
found. (Sec. VII.) The general formulas then become :— 


1 P(nk . ke A 
i ; nee a Bas wd 4 — 
1038" d< 2-2 I’) 


thickness for steel plate. (18) 

1 Pye apes 

te ep Vea 2 a to ia 
thickness for cast iron, f = 3,000 Ibs. (19) 

1 Pa 

mary a 
thickness for cast iron, f = 2,500 Ibs. (20) 


Formulas 16, 17, 19, and 20 are also applicable to cast-iron 
bearing plates tapered in thickness from beam or column to 
each end, since the fracture section always remains rectangular 
in form. 

(b) Square plate (fig. 18). 


Let S = side of square plate in inches. 


Then ¢ = Ns oF - I") = thickness of plate in inches. (21) 
L. ot fEASs ate 
Hote 25 = Ds eal 
73 a/ iS I) 
thickness of steel plate in inches. (22) 
AAC 
Pa Te. Vis 
meV sG~”) 
thickness for cast iron, f = 3,000 lbs. (23) 
od gt Pe ee 
=a oa eee 
thickness for cast iron, f = 2,500 lbs. (24) 
Let D = inscribed diameter of octagon. 
1G == PAW Oe 
(c) Octagonal plate (fig. 19). 
3P, Dae 
Ver (.2187D — L’) = 
thickness of plate in inches. 


(25) | 


I te 
i= a — W\ 
3 a/ ph 2187D — L") 
thickness of steel plate. (26 


Fie. 19. 


1 ae my 
ane .2187D — L’) = 
miei V p! 
thickness of cast-iron plate, f = 3,000 Ibs. (2) 


1 pe 
= —_— — .218 D aa 1gi¢ ca 
= 38.9 Vv Dive 

thickness of cast-iron plate, f = 2,500 Ibs. (2! 


" (4) Circular plate (fig. 20). 


A 
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Fie. 20. 


Let D = diameter of the plate in inches. % 


ZL’ = .2122D. | 
t=/3 (2102p — 1’) = | 
{D | 
thickness of the plate. : ( 


1 RB Fe 
a = .2122D — L = 
eas A / a ) 


thickness for steel plate. (: 
1 PF? nice ft: ae ~ a 
t= _\/ — (.2122D — L’) = 
31.6. p| 
thickness for cast iron, f = 3,000 Ibs. («| 
1-4. /2 (.2128D — L) = 
23:9 *-D 


thickness for cast iron, jf = 2,500 Ibs. (: 


(To be continued.) 
} 


Mr. Witi1am J. Lescu and Mr. T. Manly Deane ha 
been elected Associates of the Royal Hibernian Academy } 
fill vacancies caused by death. The following elections ’ 
professorships for the year 1910-11 have also been ¢ 
proved :—Mr. Nathaniel Hone, Professor of Painting; ). 
O. Sheppard, Professor of Sculpture; Mr. Albert E. Murr, 
Professor of Architecture; and Mr. George Coffey, Profes 
of Antiquities. 5 

Ir is expected that the foundation work will be finisl | 
on the new cathedral in Valparaiso before the end of 1’ 
year, and that the cathedral will be completed by the cli’ 
of 1912. The cathedral is to be 195 feet long, 162.5 feet wi’ 
(including the transepts), with a central dome 130 feet his. 
It will be of reinforced cement construction. =| 

Tun Institution of Municipal Engineers have decided ” 
award two premiums—one of which has been presented 
the President—annually for the best original papers Te 
by members or students before meetings of the Institution 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

(\HAT all is not well with the present condition of 
[ technical education in regard to the building trade 
is clear from the proceedings of the recent meeting of 
the Building Section of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions. Our own observation and ex- 
perience teach the same fact, though not from the same 
point of view. 

In an address to the members of the Building Section 
Mr. J. Wiuson, President of the Association, dealt with 
some of the points, in which he considered that im- 
provement is desirable to advance the progress of tech- 
nical education in general, and, therefore, inclusively, 
the development of instruction in building subjects and 
the building trades. These were: (1) Better preliminary 
training of students; (2) increase of the number of 
students in technical schools ; (3) institution of specialised 
* trades schools,’’ or ‘‘ technical secondary schools.’’ 

The underlying idea of this position is that to increase 


the number of students in the technical schools and their | 


ability to profit by the technical instruction given, means 
should be provided for bridging the hiatus in the present 
educational system, between the public elementary school 
and the technical institution. ‘his is the crux of the 
Whole matter. The boy leaves the public elementary 
school at the age of 14; the technical institution does 
hot want him till he is 17. 

When the boy leaves the public elementary school at 
14 he can earn five shillings a week. How are the 
parents of this boy to be induced to forgo this earning? 
It is not to the boy’s ultimate advantage, nor to that of 


the nation, that he should join the ranks of unskilled and | 


easy labour, from which after a few years he will be dis- 


placed by other boys, and then be forced into the ranks — 


of casual labourers, unemployed, or, worse still, unem- 
ployables. ; 

_ The Association of Teachers Suggest a rise in the leay- 
ng age, practical or ‘‘ constructive ’’ education during 
he additional period, and compulsory attendance at an 
ntermediate training school between the elementary 
school and the technical institution. 

If apprenticeship is to be entirely abolished in favour 
of the training of skilled labour in technical institutions, 
some such scheme seems inevitable ; but the necessity is 
strong indictment of the system of technical institutions. 


The apprenticeship method had this advantage—that the © 
oY Spent his five-shillings-a-week period in the trade for | 


vhich he was afterwards to be a journeyman. He 
adually became more valuable to his employer, and so, 
though he might receive more pay—whether in cash 
vn food, lodging, and clothing—at the beginning of his 
Pprenticeship than he was worth, the master was re- 
‘Ouped during the latter years. 


+ di 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Friday, November 11. 


University College, London: Professor F. J. Haverfield on 
“Greek and Roman Town Planning.” 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
Debate on ‘‘The Business Relations of the Architect, 
Measurer, Master of Works and Contractor.’’ 


Monday, November 14. 


Architectural Association: Mr. Gerald C. Horsley on ‘“ That 

_ Fine Draughtsmanship conduces to Fine Architecture.”’ 

Surveyors’ Institution: Presidential Address by Mr. Leslie 
Vigers. 

London Institution : Mr. A. G. Temple on “ The Pre-Raphaelite 

Movement in England.” 


Wednesday, November 16. 
Society of Architects: Conversazione at 28 Bedford Square, 
W.C., and opening of Society’s Premises. 
Thursday, November 17. 


A. Gotch on English 
“The Homes of Queen 


University College, London: Mr. J. 
Domestic Work; Lecture (3) on 
Elizabeth’s Courtiers—Exteriors.”’ 


The rock-bottom principle of the technical institution 
is that when the student leaves its doors he is a compe- 
tent journeyman, and the only real justification for pre- 
ference over the apprenticeship system is that he is a 
better journeyman. The weak point in the technical 
education scheme at present is that it does not assist the 
parent of the future skilled artisan or craftsman to main- 
tain the boy whilst he is learning his trade, as did the 
old apprenticeship system. The class from which our 
skilled artisans were drawn in the past, and are drawn at 
present, cannot afford the whole burden of ‘the main- 
tenance of the boys during their years of comparatively 
inefficient and low-value labour. 

There appear, therefore, only two solutions of the 
economic problem, if the technical education scheme is 
to be continued: either the skilled artisans must be 
drawn from a class who can afford to maintain their boys 
without extraneous pecuniary aid during their training, 
or the parents who cannot afford this must be assisted 
by the State. The former of these classes, whom it is 
usual to call the middle class, never have been content, 
and probably never will be so, to keep their boys in un- 
remunerative positions for several years, unless with the 
hope that afterwards they may be fitted to occupy a 
higher sphere than that of the’ skilled artisan—that they 
may become employers, or at least superintendents, of the 
artisan, captains of industry in some degree. 

The Association of Teachers in technical institutions 
Suggest compulsory attendance at continuation schools, 
with limitation of the hours of labour of adolescents, and 
more scholarships with maintenance grants for technical 
students. That means that by legislation and taxation 
the artisan class is to be forced to pay more than they 
have hitherto done for the training of their boys by a 
reduction of their small wage-earning capacity on leaving 
the elementary school, and the middle class is to be 
compelled to pay for the balance of the cost of ‘main- 
tenance and instruction of the skilled artisans for a certain 
number of years, during which they are unproductive. 

Is such a scheme practicable? A boy leaves the 
public elementary school at 14, and it is settled that he 
is to be a joiner. In the old days he would go into a 
joiner’s workshop as apprentice. Now he is not to be 
allowed to work all day at any calling, but is to be a 
half-timer. During his half-day at work it would 
obviously be desirable that he should bein a joiner’s 
workshop and not an office boy, van boy, or messenger. 
It would be, therefore, necessary to confine the technical 
training of boys in any particular trade to those who 
were engaged in that trade, as is already done in some 
technical schools. The masters in that trade would, 
therefore, undergo inconvenience and pecuniary loss, 
which would be at its maximum if all the boys were at 
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school in either the morning or the afternoon, and could 
only be reduced to lesser proportions by half the boys 
being at work and half at school at any one time—that is, 
one boy would be working at a job for part of the day and 
another for the remainder. This spells trouble, worry, 
and loss, and there is nothing to compensate the master 
for the abolition of the apprenticeship system unless the 
boy is bound to continue in his service when he has 
become valuable. 

Thus we come back virtually to the system of ap- 
prenticeship, and this we think to be the solution of the 
problem. Let the boy be bound to give his working 
hours to a master in the trade he is learning for a certain 
period, during which the indenture should prescribe the 
time for school and the time for the shop, as well as the 
vate of pay, which should be regulated by efficiency, and 
should be such as to recoup the master during the latter 
period of training for the loss sustained earlier. Then 
the continued existence of the technical institution would 
depend upon its ability to turn out a better workman than 
the apprenticeship system. 

Among the matters referred to in the discussion 
following Mr. Winson’s paper was the want of co-opera- 
tion of architects, employers, and trade unions with 
technical schools. This want in our experience is due to 
the fact that up to the present, at any rate in the building 
trade, the technical schools are not turning out superior 
workmen to those produced by the apprenticeship sys- 


tem. | When the schools can show craftsmen who can 
work better and quicker than the old-time journeyman 
they will not need to complain of any want of co-opera- 
tion or appreciation from architects and employers. 
What the trade unions will say is another matier. 

The Building Section also consider that among the 
things that require reconsideration and adjustment by 
the responsible authorities is the relationship of the 
teaching of architecture to the teaching of building con- 
struction in technical schools. As to this we are quite 
certain that the attempt to teach architecture in the 
technical schools is a huge mistake. The Architectural 
Association and the Schools for Architects now in exist- 
ence at several of our universities provide all the instruc- 
tion outside of a practising architect’s office that is 
necessary for young men who intend to become architects, 
and do it excellently well. The technical schools—and 
we speak from considerable experience—give only part of 
the instruction, and do it very badly. They might he 
useful to architectural students if these were allowed te 
attend classes for operative skilled workmen simply as 
onlookers, to learn how work in the various building 
trades ought to be done, and how to distinguish between 
good and bad work or material; but there is no need for, 
and, we think, in our day no advantage in, young archi- 
tects learning the handicraft of the building trades. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 


W* regret to find that the number of workers has 

dwindled down until for October we have received 
only one set of drawings. These are from “ Loris,” 
and contain a study of a groined vault from the south 
porch of Howden Church, Yorkshire. The study in- 
cludes plan, with projections of the various ribs and of 
the infilling of the severies, and two sections and details 
of mouldings, and is a thoroughly workmanlike perform- 
ance. Despite the lack of competitors we have, there- 
fore awarded the prize to ‘* Lorpis.”’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tus General Committee of the London Memorial to 
King Epwarp has not advanced very far in its deliberations 
at present. The 164 proposals or suggestions made by all 
sorts of people had been weeded down by the Executive 
Committee to, first and foremost, a statue, with either an 
historical museum for London or a great hall for the 
University of London. At the last moment, however, 
further proposals have come in: first, Lord NorTHCOTE S$ 
scheme ‘‘ for tne protection of human life in the tropics 
by a great extension of that campaign against tropical 
disease which has already abated so largely the sum of 
human suffering ’’; second, a suggestion for the abolition 
of Charing Cross railway station and bridge, and the sub- 
stitution of a fine bridge with good approaches on both 
sides of the river. The Executive Committee has stulti- 
fied itself to some extent by asking that its report be 
referred back, but it is better to do this when a good 
idea occurs at the last moment rather than do something 
less good than might have been done. 


; 
| 
| 


Ws strongly agree with the feeling that the memorial 
should be something that people can look at, and some- 
thing peculiar to London. The reduction of tropical 
disease is a grand work for humanity, but is it greater 
than the abolition of the ‘‘ white scourge,’’ and is a Lon- 
don memorial to King Epwarp—and that is what the 
Committee have in hand, thanks to the Government— 
more appropriately directed to the tropical diseases than 
to the two great perils of Londoners, consumption ane 
cancer? Tropical medicine has far less to do with London 
than either of these, it is an Imperial affair, and the 
memorial with which the Mansion House Fund is ¢om 
cerned is a London memorial. | 
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THe campaign against tropical disease is something 
that is not before the eyes of every Londoner, and an 
adoption of Lord Norrucotr’s scheme would, we are 
sure, be fatal to the success of the memorial. Thus, 
following the weeding out of the Executive Committee, 
there are now only three schemes which are worthy 

of consideration as a Memoriat—the historical museum, 
the hall for London University, and the Charing 
Cross bridge. Of these, it is our opinion that as a 
memorial—and that is what the Committee have to 
consider—the Charing Cross bridge, so well explained 
and advocated in the Times of Monday last, is far and 
away superior to the other two suggestions. It affords 
scope for a really fine piece of civic beautification, for 
something strongly appealing to every beholder as a token 
of the high regard and love of Londoners for the memory 
of King Epwarp. We want an historical museum for 
London, and London University wants a hall, but these 
appeal only to sections of London’s inhabitants, whereas 
the grand bridge fills a practical want for all Londoners, 
and would be a pride and enjoyment for all. 


Mr. Evan Spicer has throughout his connection 
with the London County Council had no small share in 
determining the efforts made by the Council to make 
London more beautiful, and his proposal that the Council 
should provide a sum of about 10,0001. yearly for the 
definite purpose of acquiring pictures, sculptures, 
Statuary, woodwork, ironwork, and other objects of fine 
and applied art is one that is not only in accord with Mr. 
Spicer’s past history, but is characterised by sound 
business common-sense. 

A BEAUTIFUL city or a city that contains beautiful 
things is of advantage to the citizens in two ways—it im- 
proves their happiness and their morale, and fits them 
to do better work, to increase the value of their physical 
as well as mental output; and it attracts visitors, who, in 
seeking to enjoy that beauty, bring hard cash into the 
pockets of the citizens. London has in the last quarter 
of a century vastly increased its attractiveness for visitors, 
and now bids fair to vie with Paris, Vienna, and Buda- 
Pest as a centre for those who would fain enjoy the 
amenities of life that it offers. The expenditure of money 
in increasing the beauty within a city is therefore a sound 
business investment of capital. 


Mr. Spicer’s proposal that the London County 
Council should ask for the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee, which should include representatives of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and other imstitutions, is a wise one. All the 
members of the Council have not the good taste of Mr. 
Spicer in the appreciation of the beautiful, and if money 
18 to be spent wisely in adding to the attractive beauty to 
be found in London it is only common-sense that good 
advice should be forthcoming. 


THE proposal that the London County Council should 
rebuild Lambeth Bridge comes none too soon. Never 
4 good and well-designed structure, it has steadily in- 
ereased in inefficiency until in June last it was closed to 
Vehicular traffic in the interests of public safety. The 

mprovements Committee recommends the rebuilding 
of the bridge as a steel arch bridge 60 feet wide, with 
two footways, each 12 feet wide, and a carriage-way 
36 feet wide. The total cost is estimated at half a 
tnillion sterling, which would include paving work on 
the approaches, and would be spread over seven years. 
We hope that care will be taken to make the bridge 
beautiful as well as useful. 


We regret to learn that the negotiations for taking the 
/Town-Planning Exhibition from London to Edinburgh 
have fallen through, but there is a chance that the 
“Rorthern capital may next year have a Scottish Town- 
Planning Exhibition of its own. The collection gathered 
y Frofessor Parrick Grpprs should form a good nucleus. 
here is no doubt, as Sir Groraz MacCraz said at a recent 
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meeting of the Edinburgh Health League, that great 
mterest was being taken in the Town Planning Act by 
the authorities in Scotland; and when he told them that 
the Local Government Board were in negotiation with 
regard to schemes in places so divergent in their interests 
as Dundee, Dunfermline, Buckhayen, Gourock, and 
Greenock, they would understand that the interest in 
the Town Planning Act was very real indeed. The 
man in the street was taking a great interest in the Act. 
He could say this for the Local Government Board, that 
all the assistance that they could give would be gladly 
given to that end. The local authorities, both burgh and 
county, had a great responsibility in this matter. The 
burghs, with their slums and possible city extensions, 
had a power placed in their hands by which they could 
safeguard at the same time the health of the com- 
munity and the financial interest of the ratepayers. He 
should like to see every large town—and Edinburgh had 
an opportunity of taking the lead—map out their possible 
extensions in future town plans... He was very much 
struck when he was on the Continent visiting some of 
the German towns, and more especially Vienna, how 
there they were looking far ahead. They had their plans 
arranged so that when the landowner came to construct 
new streets or to erect new buildings they had their plan 
there, and his ideas had to conform to what the local 
authority desired. And the counties also had a 
great responsibility in this matter. They had in Scot- 
land many mining villages which required to be re- 
modelled, if not demolished altogether, and by the new 
Town Planning Act the counties had great powers en- 
trusted to them. If they wished an example of how a 
mining village could be created under sweet and pleasant 
conditions, he commended them to visit the new mining 
village of Woodlands, five miles from Doncaster, where 
they would see what could be done. 


Nor only in the planning of town extensions, but in 
dealing with existing evils, the Housing and Town 
Planning Act has already had good effect, and the Local 
Government Board has issued the following communica- 
tion with reference to the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, 1890 to 1909 (closing of houses unfit for 
human habitation): The returns received by the Local 
Government Board from local authorities ‘in England 
and Wales for the year ended March 31, 1910, furnish 
some interesting information in regard to the closing 
of dwelling-houses. Previous to December 3, 1909, the 
date on which the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act 
became law, closing orders as regards such houses could 
only be made by justices on proceedings taken by the 
local authority. The effect of the Act of 1909, however, 
was to enable local authorities to make such orders, a 
right of appeal to the Local Government Board being at 
the same time conferred on the owners of the houses. 
During the year ended March 31, 1909, 587 closing 
orders were obtained by local authorities; but although 
the returns for the year ended on March 31, 1910, are 
not quite complete, it appears that no less than 1,500 
such orders were obtained or made during that year by 
local authorities, being an increase of 913, or 150 per 
cent., upon the closing orders of 1908-9. Of these 1,500 
orders, 775 were obtained from justices in eight months 
from April 1 to December 3, 1909, thus showing a sub- 
stantial increase in that period alone over the number of 
orders obtained during the previous twelve months. The 
remaining 725 orders were made by local authorities in 
the four months December, 1909, to March, 1910. These 
figures seem to indicate not only that the discussion in 
Parliament and elsewhere of the principles embodied 
in the Act of 1909 had a stimulating effect on the action 
of local authorities in this matter, but also that the 
transfer from the justices to the local authorities of the 
power of making closing orders had an immediate effect 
in securing increased activity. In respect of those 725 
orders, the Local Government. Board received appeals 
against the action of the local authorities as regards only 
two houses. 
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ProressorR ADSHEAD, in a lecture delivered at 
Sheffield in connection with the Health and Home 
Exhibition, treated of the decentralisation of large towns, 
and one of the principal parts of his lecture dealt with 
the clearing away of the slum area and the substitution 
of something better. He spoke of the influence of im- 
proved means of communication in decentralising the 
residential areas of towns, which were now surrounded 
with imaginary lines representing the distances at which 
could reside the clerk, who had to go home to his dinner 
in the middle of the day; the business people who used 
restaurants; and the suburban residents. The slum 
dwellers, he considered, must be attracted away to some- 
thing better at less or equal cost. To suddenly transport 
them to garden cities would be too radical a reform. 
These cities should be provided for an intermediate class 
—the respectable artisan, healthy, well fed, well clad, 
and earning a regular wage, but living in brick boxes 
with slate lids, rented at 5s. 6d. to 10s. a week. It was 
the vacated dwellings of this class, reduced in rent, which 
would be occupied by, and would form the first attrac- 
tion to, the evicted dweller in the slum. For the very 
poor huge blocks of dwellings would be erected—not 
factories, but people’s palaces, where three rooms could 
be obtained for from 3s. to 5s. a week. Those better 
off would live in small houses or double-floor tenements, 
which would be provided at 7s. to 10s. per week. He 
did not say that such houses would have gardens, as 
land would be too valuable for this; but every dwelling 
would be within walking distance of a park, would join 
a non-traffic street or an open court, which would be for 
the common use of the tenants of one terrace or one side 
ef the street, which would be a playground for the child- 
ren when out of school, and might occasionally contain 
the tennis courts or bowling greens for the adults. Of 
the many types of block dwellings, the Professor said the 
balcony type appealed to him most. He would make 
them five or six storeys high. In the case of the small 
houses he would have well-designed terraces. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute was held on Monday, 
the 7th inst., Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, being 
in the chair. A letter was read from Lord Carrington, 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse, stating that he had 
been commanded to announce that His Majesty the King was 
graciously pleased to continue to be patron of the Royal 
Institute and that he would continue to give the Royal Gold 
Medal. The following names were next read of Honorary 
‘Members who had been nominated for election: Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., Right 
Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., Field-Marshal Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Plymouth, and the Right Hon. Lord Redesdale of Redesdale. 
As Honorary Corresponding Member: Mr. Daniel H. Burn- 
ham (Chicago). As Honorary Associates: Mr. David G. 
Hogarth, Mr. J. 8. Lucas, R.A., Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. Marion H. Spiel- 
mann, Mr. W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., and Mr. Laurence 
Weaver. 

Mr. Leonarp Strokes then said it was his pleasant duty 
to refer to the recent Town Planning Conference. Everyone 
knew that it was largely in consequence of the support 
received from the Royal Academy and the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London, and others, that the 
Conference proved such a success. Although formal letters 
of thanks had already been sent, he had no doubt that the 
meeting would like an opportunity by their applause of show- 
ing their appreciation of so much kindness. (Applause.) 
Then there were the services more particularly of their own 
branch to be considered. They had to thank the members of 
the executive committee, whose indefatigable chairman was 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. An immense amount of work was 
done by them, and most especially by two of the members. 
The first was Mr. Raymond Unwin, on whose shoulders fell 
almost entirely the getting up of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition. When he did that work, Mr. Unwin was not a 
member of the Institute, and took all the trouble without 
being m any way connected with it. But that afternoon the 
Council had elected him a Fellow of the Institute in accord- 


ance with by-law 12, in recognition of his great services in 
the cause of town planning, and, secondly, to the Institute. 
The second name was Mr, John W. Simpson, the secretary- 
general of the Conference. (Applause.) It was doubtful 
whether the meeting really realised the amount of work Mr. 
Simpson had done. He was a born organiser. In order to 
offer Mr. Simpson something more tangible than applause, 
it had been decided to beg his acceptance of a Sheffield-plate 
inkstand, suitably inscribed, as some slight recognition of 
his labours. 

Mr. J. W. Srtmpson, having been presented with the ink- 
stand by the President, was received with prolonged 
applause. He was, he said, more grateful than he could tell 
for the kind things the President had said and for the 
endorsement of the meeting as shown by their applause. It 
was, he believed, the first time that the Institute had, as a 
whole, made such a presentation to one of its members, and 
he was therefore very proud that he should have been deemed 
worthy to receive it. But his pride was tempered by his 
recognition of the fact that he was merely a figure-head, and 
that he received their thanks as representing a band of 
workers over whom he had the honour to preside. That band 
was so large in number that the resources of the Institute 


would hardly be equal to presenting each member with an 


inkstand ; therefore he acknowledged on their behalf the 
handsome and generous recognition of their services. It was 
a great pleasure to have an opportunity of saying publicly 


how much they owed to Mr. Leonard Stokes, as President, 


and to Sir Aston Webb, R.A., the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and especially for the full and unquestioning 
confidence they were good enough to place in him as secretary- 
general. He felt that whatever steps he took would have 
their support. Then there was Mr. Raymond Unwin, who 
seemed as if he could not make a mistake; Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, who had gone an enormous amount of preliminary 
work ; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, to whose patient care was 
due the credit of organising the visits; and Mr. H. Tanner, 
jun., and Mr. Dare Clapham, who acted as kind of brigadier- 
generals and who had achieved great renown as the men who 
knew their job. Lastly, it was impossible to leave the subject 
without a reference to the devoted and unselfish work of the 
staff of the Institute. He was afraid the staff had been 
abominably treated, and worked very hard. It was their 
good fortune to have achieved success, for the function 
happened to go off very well. He ventured to think that the 
Royal Institute had benefited by being brought into the 
public notice and by showing that the finest town planning 
had always been done by architects. In the name of his co- 
workers he thanked the meeting for their very generous 
kindness from the bottom of his heart. 
Mr. Lzonarp Stoxes then delivered the following — 


Presidential Address. 


Although I have for some time past been acting as your 
President, this is the first opportunity I have had—and I 
hasten to avail myself of it—to thank you all for the honour 
you have done me in electing me as your President. I need 
hardly say that I much appreciate the honour, though I 
could perhaps have wished for a somewhat less strenuous 
term of office, for although this is but the opening meeting 
of the Session, the Institute has already held a great Town 
Planning Conference. I know you will be glad to hear that 
this was an unqualified success, thanks to Royal patronage 
and largely to the great help received from the Royal 
Academy and the City Corporation. But, if I may say 80, 
this Institute deserves some credit for having had the bold- 
ness to take the matter up and the ability to carry it through 
so successfully. I think, too, we have shown the world at 
large pretty thoroughly the substantial interest we take in 
the subject of Town Planning, and our capacity to deal with 
problems of this nature in a large and public-spirited 
manner. 4 

Having had such a successful Conference, however, i 
would be folly to let the matter drop, and it is proposed tt 
hold shortly a much smaller gathering, composed entirely 0 
experts, with a view to seeing if some definite proposals or 
the subject cannot be drafted, for the help of those eithe 
actively engaged in carrying out works of this nature, or 1 
preparing schemes under the Act. Some conclusions of thi: 
sort would be most helpful, and as we have taken the lead w' 
must not fall behind and let the subject get possibly imt 
wrong hands. 

Mr. Burns, who did so much for us as Hon. President 
in one of his invigorating speeches during the Conferene 
advised architects to come down off their pedestals and mu 
with their fellow-creatures and their projects. What I thin 
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he probably meant, if I may say. so, was that we architects 
should come out of our shells rather than off our pedestals ; and 
this is undoubtedly sound advice, for do we not represent the 
art which of all others has done the most for mankind, both 
as regards providing things of great utility and objects of 
the greatest beauty? Has not history, too, been more clearly 
written in the architecture of past ages than in any other 
medium? If so, there is no particular reason—apart from 
our natural modesty—why we should hang down our heads 
when forced to admit that we are architects ; we should 
rather glory in the fact, for have we not, for that very 
reason, much to be proud of, and but little to regret? Any- 
one who has travelled knows that the extraordinarily beauti- 
ful and impressive tombs and temples on the Upper Nile 
are not things to be ashamed of; and are they not works of 
architecture produced by men? And let anyone who wants 
to scoff at us go to Greece, and then tell us what he thinks 
of what he has seen there. The sculpture is certainly won- 
derful, but I assert, without much fear of contradiction, that 
it is architecture which stands out pre-eminently in this 
great home of art. 

In our own country, too, is not the case very much the 
same? What is most calculated to raise the mind, cultivate 
the taste, and generally inspire us with a love for the beauti- 
iul in almost every village we go into? Is it not the parish 
church? And if we choose a town, and not a village, is it 
not again the cathedral which dominates the whole, assert- 
ing with solemn dignity that architecture has but few rivals 
and certainly no equal? I do not for one moment wish to 
mply that good architecture is only to be found in our 
churches and cathedrals. 
there, at any rate, we, in a most, thrilling way, see pro- 
slaimed the greatness of our calling. 

To take this great city alone, is it not architecture which 
makes it so interesting, though somewhat bewildering? And 
may I ask, without any disrespect to other arts, whether 
he intelligent stranger is most impressed by the works of 
the English painter, the English sculptor, or the English 
irchitect to be found within its walls? I daresay we might 
aave had even more fine buildings had the national tem- 
berament been given rather more to display and less to 
noney-making, but, at any rate, we have a unique collec- 
1on in our City churches, with St. Paul’s Cathedral at its 
ead. Wren, too, made a plan for rebuilding London after 
he Fire, a plan which everyone now regrets was not carried 
ut; and yet if the same opportunity were to come again 
omorrow I daresay those in high places would make the 
ame mistake their forefathers made, and in spite, too, of 
il they have recently heard on Town Planning. In fact, 
rithin the last few days the City Fathers have decided to 
uild a new bridge across the Thames under the very shadow 
f St. Paul’s, and yet, in preparing their scheme archi- 
ectural effect in dignified arrangement is the one matter 
hat is left to take care of itself ; and not only that, but 
rhen a deputation from this Institute waited upon the 
sridge House Estates‘Committee, which had the matter in 
and, and besought them to take advice on this particular 
ont, it was disregarded and misunderstood, and the world 
as been told that it would cost a million more to carry 
at the scheme proposed by the deputation. Now I wish to 
peat what I have already said in the public Press, that 
ll the deputation did was to urge upon the committee the 

aportance of considering St. Paul’s Cathedral when select- 
8 the position of the bridge, and the arrangement of its 
proaches, and the necessity of obtaining the best possible 
lvice on this point from the first. That was the scheme 
toposed by the deputation, and one would have thought 
‘at as business men they could have seen the wisdom of 
tting the very best possible advice before embarking on 
YY project costing nearly two millions of money. There 
© many ways of doing most things, and probably more 
@ one of laying out this bridge, and what we fear is 
‘at the Corporation has not yet hit upon the best way. 
See in the Press that designs for the bridge are to be adver- 
ted for, but what should be done is to advertise for a 
‘eme, rather than a bridge, if any advertising is neces- 
ty} but the right thing to do, I maintain, is for the Cor- 
ration to appoint the best architect it can find—for there 
© architects and architects, I fear, just as there are golfers 
i golfers—to work with the engineer and the surveyor 
Py have already appointed, and for these gentlemen to 
“onsider the lay-out of the bridge and its approaches, and 
e Proper models made, so that this magnificent oppor- 
“uty of making a really great national improvement may 
( thrown away. A glance at the plan approved by the 
‘poration will explain my meaning, for on this the posi- 
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I only wish to make it clear that - 
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tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral is not even indicated. If 
something of this sort is not done, then the only course I 
can see is for us to raise as much public interest and in- 
fluence as we possibly can, and oppose the Bill in Parlia- 
ment, when the Corporation seeks the necessary powers to 
erect the bridge. Your Council, has, however, decided to 
petition the Corporation in the following terms :— 

To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London. in Common Council 
Assembled. 

The Humble Petition of the President and Council of the 

Royal Institute of British Architects 

Sheweth 

That your Petitioners have had before them the Report 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee containing a scheme 

for the new road and bridge, in regard to which they under- 
stand that Parliamentary sanction is about to be applied 
for. Your petitioners venture to urge the advisability of 
obtaining architectural advice upon the whole proposal, 
which involves artistic considerations of great importance. 

Your petitioners, with the support of the many dis- 
tinguished persons whose names are attached to this 
petition, therefore humbly pray that you will give careful 
consideration to this aspect of so important a public under- 
taking. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 
Leonard Stokes, President. 
Henry T. Harn, Hon. Secretary. 
Tan MacAnister, Secretary. 

and I hope even yet we may be successful. 

Of course, if it is decided to ignore architecture altogether 
in the bridge and adopt a design entirely of an engineering 
character, and another Benjamin Baker can be found, I can 
imagine a steel bridge of a single span which might look 
very fine, but even then the approaches must be properly 
arranged and designed by an architectural mind, as I take 
it that these cannot very well be of steel in any case, 

While on the subject of bridges it may be interesting 
to inquire into the designing of some of our best examples, 
viz., Waterloo and London Bridges, and my friend, Mr. 
A. E. Richardson, has kindly supplied me with the follow- 
ing information, which he has collected for a book he is 
writing entitled ‘‘Monumental Architecture in Great 
Britain.’”’ Waterloo Bridge, which was at first called the 
Strand Bridge, was designed by Ralph Dodd, an engineer 
who had, however, made a particular study of architecture, 
and an Act of Parliament was obtained in 1809 for its 
erection on Dodd’s design. Before the bridge was begun, 
however, Dodd was deposed and John Rennie, another 
engineer, who, however, does not appear to have had any 
particular knowledge of the subject—having begun life as 
a millwright—was employed to carry out the work, and the 
following extract from the Gentleman’s Magazine, page 482, 
vol. 87, 1817, the year the bridge was finished, is, I think, 
conclusive :— 

“Mr. Ralph Dodd requests us for the sake of justice to 
contradict an assertion which has got abroad, viz. that Mr. 
Rennie was the architect of the Strand or Waterloo Bridge, 
which he says ‘is not the fact, it being an honour that I 
cannot allow to be taken from the family. The plan and 
design of that bridge were approved by the proprietors, and 
its measurements inserted in the Act of Parliament for 
building it (of course no other could be admitted) long before 
Mr. Rennie had anything to do with it. These plans are 
now accessible for the inspection of any gentleman who may 
wish to see if they have been acted upon, and in which it is 
presumed the architectural taste of this country has not 
been disgraced.’ ”’ 

The cost of the bridge was 565,0001., the approaches 
112,0007., land and buildings 373,0001.; total 1,050,0007. ; 
and it took six years to build. We may, therefore, take it 
that the designer of the bridge was Ralph Dodd, an engineer 
who had made a special study of architecture, and was 
naturally and very justly proud of its architectural effect. 

It is suggested that Dodd in designing Waterloo Bridge 
may have gone to old Blackfriars Bridge for his motif. This 
bridge was the work of Robert Mylne, and was designed by 
him on his return from Rome, where he had been studying 
architecture, and was somewhat similar in design to the 
present Waterloo Bridge, as may be seen from the old draw- 
ings of the bridge hanging on the walls. 

We now turn to London Bridge, the design for which 
was undoubtedly produced by John Rennie—the work being 
carried out by his son, Sir John Rennie. Having been con- 
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nected with the erection of a fine work like Waterloo Bridge, 
it seems only natural that Rennie should have made a good 
design for London Bridge, and we are grateful to him for 
having done so ; but it is interesting to note that the younger 
Rennie was Professor Cockerell’s brother-in-law, with whom 
I believe he travelled a good deal, and that Cockerell must 
in all human probability have had some influence on Rennie 
when he was designing the details of the bridge. We know, 
at any rate, that Professor Cockerell made designs for the 
buildings connected with the approaches to the bridge, and 
that these were considered by the committee, but rejected, 
and the work was eventually put in the hands of Sir Robert 
Smirke. Rennie regretted very bitterly the non-adoption 
of Cockerell’s designs, and could never bring himself to 
admire those erected by his other friend Smirke. 

I think I have now said enough to show pretty clearly 
that the designers of our best bridges, even if they were 
not architects by name, were so by training, at any rate, and 
good architecture, whatever may be said about it, cannot be 
produced except by a trained mind. 

But I have wandered somewhat from my point, which is 
that architecture is an all-important matter. I, however, 
fancy some people may say, * That is all very true of the 
past, but architecture is not what it used to be.’”? Well, 
I deny that. The best architecture in England of recent 
years is just as good on the whole as it ever was, though con- 
ditions are much more difficult and great opportunities 
not so often to be met with. If evidence is wanted to prove 
this statement look round the walls to-night, and you will 
see representative work of some of our Architect Royal 
Gold Medallists—as far as we 
exhibit them—since the medal was first presented in 1848 
to Professor Cockerell. The names of such great men as 
Cockerell, Barry, Donaldson, Tite, Owen Jones, Scott, 
Street, Butterfield and Bodley, not to mention living men, 
are enough alone to prove my case without looking at the 
work here shown—though I advise you nevertheless carefully 
to examine it; and also please remember that there is at 
least one other name equally great, which, for some reason 
or another—but I think not through any real fault of this 
Institute—does not appear in the list of recipients of this 
Royal recognition of our calling. 

It may be said that these gentlemen are exceptions. Of 
course they are to some extent, but there are many others 
who approach very nearly to them in the quality of their 
work and in their power of design. And I think to-day we 
have even more good men than ever, particularly amongst 
the younger generation, their training now being so much 
more systematic than it used to be ; and we hope to make it 
even more so in the future, as the various architectural 
schools about the country are all doing such good work. 
There is, however, a general feeling amongst thinking men, 
I fancy, that we do not take our students far enough along 
the road to proficiency. They are very well grounded in 
many cases, but their studies, under direction, are cut too 
short, and they are left to shift for themselves just when 
direction would be most useful and a helping hand of the 
greatest assistance. If I may say so, it seems to me that 
the Royal Academy is the right body to undertake this 
higher educational work, at any rate in London, and if it 
would establish a school somewhat on the model of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, then I am sure we as a body 
would be most grateful. There are plenty of schools where 
the smaller architectural subjects are taught, but larger 
projects are not often dealt with, and the Academy might 
well take them up, and if Town Planning is to become a 
living thing amongst us the design and arrangement on 
dignified lines of streets, bridges, squares, and other open 
spaces must be systematically taught to our students. 

A large sum of money has recently been left by the late 
Mr. Henry Jarvis to this Institute, to be spent either on 
new premises or on studentships and prizes, so that, for- 
tunately, we are just now in a position to offer encourage- 
ment to this kind of study should we deem it desirable, as 
no doubt we shall. 

As this is the first meeting held under what is now prac- 
tically our own roof since our foundation in 1837, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves on the event, and our Hon. 
Secretary and Architect upon the success of his efforts in 
adapting these galleries to our use. Those of us who knew 
them as they used to be can hardly recognise this fine suite 
of rooms we are now in, which will give us the space to 
develop in that we have badly wanted for years past... Whilst 
on this subject I should like to give you a rough outline of 
our present position with regard to these premises. We are, 
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then, as I have said, practically the freeholders of the whole 


have been able to collect and ~ 
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of 9 Conduit Street, including these galleries, as we hold 
them on a perpetual lease from the Corporation of London, 
and we have not only turned a short lease of 9 Conduit Street 
into a perpetual one, and added something like 112 per cent, 
to our accommodation by acquiring and adapting these gal- 
leries, but have only added 88 per cent. to our old expendi- 
ture in so doing. We may be shoemakers’ children, but in 
this case I think we have managed to get pretty well shod. 

It is proposed to hold exhibitions, &c., from time to time 
in these galleries, and I think we shall find them of use in 
many ways; but if at times we have no particular need for 
them, there must be numbers of societies who would gladly 
rent them from us for exhibitions or meetings. There is a 
separate entrance from Maddox Street, and the letting-off 
of two of the galleries under the name of Maddox Street 
Galleries would be an easy matter, and it could be done with- 
out interfering in any way with the ordinary work of this 
Institute, and two or three hundred a year, say, might thus 
be added easily to our income. 

I now want to remind you of another subject that has 
been actively engaging the attention of most of us for years, 
and which resulted last year in our acquiring another sup- 
plemental charter and new by-laws. Under these a ney 
class of members has been established in this Institute, fo1 
it was felt that we should be the unmistakably representa: 
tive body in the profession. These new members are calle 
Licentiates, and we hope to enrol practically all bona-fid 
practising architects who are not already members in thi 
class. You are aware that there are a large number of mer 
about the country who, for one reason or another, never pre 
sented themselves for our examinations or became eithe 
Associates or Fellows. Many of them are now in activ 
practice, and we can hardly now ask them to subject them 
selves to examination; the only thing that we ask of then 
is, therefore, that they shall be thirty years of age, hay 
either been in practice for five years, or shall have bee 
engaged in the study or practice of architecture for te 
years. This class is to be a temporary one, open for twelv 
months only, and I am glad to say many hundreds hav 
already joined, though only six months out of the twelv 
have yet elapsed. When once within our ranks Licentiate 
can either remain in that class or can pass on to the Fellov 
ship, when qualified, and after passing such examination 
as may be established. Such examinations may possibl 
largely take the form of an inquiry into the quality of th 
candidate’s executed work, or may even take the form of th 
special examination for the Associateship, the Board < 
Education having power to exempt a candidate from suc 
subjects as his executed works may show him to be pr 
ficient in. il’ 

I do not want to weary you with this subject, but I « 
think it most desirable that as many members as possib 
should join our ranks, for, firstly, I think we are well wor 
joining; and, secondly, when we have a large roll of met 
bers we shall be much more influential, and can then app 
to Parliament for such form of recognition as we think m¢ 
desirable I cannot say that I am a great believer in Ai 
of Parliament, but others, perhaps, are, and when we 4 
a united profession we shall at any rate be in a better po 
tion to decide what it is we really do want, if anythit 
beyond being qualified members of the one society which | 
recognised by all as truly representing architecture in t] 
country. 

Whilst on the subject of Acts of 
like to call your attention to the new Copyright Bill wh’ 
it. is proposed to introduce this autumn, largely, I belie 
to meet the wishes of painters and sculptors, who, I th. 
are reasonably dealt with in the Bill. Architects, howev: 
come off very badly, for any little right we may Now have 
our designs is to be taken from us ruthlessly and vested 
the building owner. If anyone copies a piece of 4 
the copy can, under the Bill, be destroyed by the orig 
designer. But an architect having once designed a build 
has no further right in his design whatever. The build! 
owner, however, can, apparently, repeat the design up ‘| 
down the street, or he can sell it to the promoters of anot’ 
estate to repeat ad nauseam all over the place, and the i 
tect is powerless. This hardly sounds like common just 
but it may be. Again, if I design a chimneypiece and | 


> | 
Parliament I show 


i 


it in the best bedroom of a house for A., I can never use 
chimneypiece for B. without laying myself open to } 

secution by A. This seems a little hard, as we all know “ 
are numbers of small fittings, like door furniture, bell pus’ 
and grates, that, having once designed, an architect likes to ' 
he can use again and again if he so desires. The new 
however, will stop all this, unless we can get it alter 
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hit upon some way of ‘‘ contracting out” of it. At present 
we are only liable to be copied by those who have a sneaking 
admiration for us. In future, if the Bill becomes law, we 
shall not be allowed to put up even colourable imitations of 
our own work. This will come very hard on some of us, I 
fear ! 

You will be glad to hear—if you have not already heard— 
that the Lord Mayor, when asked to form a committee to 
organise a memorial for London to the memory of 
Edward VII., at once wrote to me as your President, and 
asked me to serve on that committee, and, feeling that you 
would like to be represented, I accepted the invitation on 
your behalf, and since then my name has been added to the 
executive committee. I feel, of course, the responsibility of 
the position, but will do my best to represent architecture 
in response to the compliment paid to this Institution. The 
problem of selecting a suitable form for the memorial is not 
an easy one to solve, but besides being architects we were all 
loyal and loving subjects of our late King, and I know you 
would all wish a suitable memorial to be erected in London 
to our late King and Patron’s memory. 

In conclusion I will only add that we architects are 
obviously somewhat powerless unless men who have the con- 
trol of public and other works will come to us to help them. 
At present the fashion is all for buying old masters and pre- 
serving old buildings, very little encouragement being given 
to those who have to provide old masterpieces for future 
generations. Large Government and Municipal Depart- 
ments do not sound like places where art is likely to thrive 
w flourish, and yet most of our principal public works now first 
see the light in these uncongenial hotbeds of sealing-wax and 
red-tape. And when our governing bodies do not encourage 
md appreciate the beautiful, how can we expect the public 
o understand that it is possible to transform even common- 
nlace projects into works of real grace and beauty? Orna- 
nent and elaboration are quite unnecessary, but thought, 
itudy, and skill are indispensable. With these, however, the 
nost ordinary and everyday undertakings have been in the 
vast, and can again in the future be, transformed by proper 
wehitectural treatment into things of real beauty, a pleasure 
0 see, a pleasure to live with, and a lasting benefit not only 
ous but also to our children and their children’s children. 

_ Sir Grorcr H. Rerp proposed the vote of thanks. He 
regan with a humorous appeal to the sympathy of tha 
udience for having promised at a dinner to make a speech, 
nd for having to deliver it in cold blood rather than at a 
ime when the critical element of human nature was van- 
uished. The Royal Institute were perhaps fortunate in 
aving the grievance of the proposed bridge, for an English- 
lan was not worth anythin g who had not a grievance. For 
nce in a way the grievance seemed to be a sound one. It 
as impossible to go through London without wondering how 
1e city got built in the way it had. Though there certainly 
‘as not much trace of a plan, there were some grand things 
bout it, but he did not know one that was less than a 
undred years old. That things moved slowly in this country 
as exemplified in the fact that it was seventy-three years 
nee the Institute first endeavoured to get a house of their 
wn, and now that very evening they were glorying in 
tting it at last. In 1837 Australia was almost a virgin 
dace, whereas now it is one of the most progressive countries 
ader the sun. Out in Australia there were a number of 
eat architects who had a grand inheritance in the genius 
_ their predecessors. St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and 
‘e Houses of Parliament were themselves sufficient to make 
omdon a grand city. And why, he asked, should not the 
‘chitects of to-day have an opportunity of designing great 
uldings like those? It was to be hoped that the projected 
astralian capital would have the benefit of a wise system of 
janning—in fact, of the very best plan in the world, whether 
jcame from Australia, Great Britain, or Germany. There 
's one good thing about architects, viz. that their genius 
hy lay fallow for a very long time and then reappear. 
T instance, in that room he understood there was a de- 
“ndant of Inigo Jones. Referring to the usually enormous 
1 for extras presented at the conclusion of a contract, Sir 
orge Reid proposed that whenever that bill was more than 
per cent. of the contract amount the Institute should put 
ie siete in a beginners’ class. He also pleaded that 
ild : Beonld consider in their house planning men of a 
hind 8 ar to himself by substituting lifts for the wasteful 
ie eee Another suggestion was that garden 
fea Should be made much more of a prominent feature 
lid je € architectural work. In conclusion, Sir George 
a Sieg his conviction that, great as has been the past 
“he Royal Institute, their future will be still more SO. 


Lord Piymouru said it was impossible for him to refuse 
to second the vote of thanks, difficult though the task might 
be at a moment’s notice, since he had just been paid the great 
compliment of being included among the honorary Fellows. 
With regard to the Presidential Address he would like to 
say that, though many hard things might be said of archi- 
tects in London and in the country, he honestly believed 
that the troubles arose mainly from the inability of those 
responsible for the financial part of building to appreciate 
what was best and finest in architecture. The public looked 
to those in that room, who rightly represented the competent 
architects of the country, for a lead and for the best instruc- 
tion. One of the things that came prominently into his mind 
while he was First Commissioner of Works was how grand 
it would be for the public bodies in London if they could 
turn to some established and small committee of experts for 
guidance in their architectural difficulties. The Royal Insti- 
tute would obviously be well represented on such a body. 
He thought that the public would greatly benefit by giving 
themselves a little more into the hands of those who have 
studied such problems all their lives, instead of going blindly 
into architectural work without being adequately equipped. 
His firm conviction was that the position of the Institute and 
the place it holds in this country was being strengthened year 
by year, and that it now truly represents the best knowledge 
in this great branch of art that exists in this country. 

Mr. Watrrr Mrtiarp asked, as one of the President’s 
oldest friends, to be allowed to say a few words about Mr. 
Stokes himself. Thirty years ago he dropped into a class of 
the Architectural Association, although he was not a member. 
A little crowd of students were round a table, and among 
them was a fair flaxen-headed youth who was very freely 
giving his opinion about the other people’s designs. On 
asking a man next to him for the name of the youth he was 
told that it was Leonard Stokes. A very few days elapsed 
before his name cropped up again; this time it was when he 
(the speaker) was in Street’s office, and word was brought 
that Leonard Stokes wanted to see ‘‘ the Governor.” Some 
time after Stokes had been sent to Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, Mr. Street said to him (the speaker), ‘‘ Oh, by the 
way, next Monday Leonard Stokes is coming into the office. 
I think you will find he has a head on his shoulders.”? Very 
soon after he and Leonard Stokes were out of the office work- 
ing together, travelling together, and living together for 
months at a time. Afterwards Stokes won the Pugin 
Studentship at an age which made many people wonder if 
he was as young as he looked, and later became President 
of the Architectural Association. In conclusion, he would 
only ask what they thought of Mr. Street as a prophet, in 
saying that ‘‘ Leonard Stokes had a head on his shoulders ”’ ? 

The Presipent, after brief acknowledgment, announced 
that the next meeting wouid be a business meeting, on Mon- 
day, November 21, when the draft regulations for the con- 
duct of competitions will be presented for consideration. In 
conclusion, he intimated that refreshments were served in the 
adjoining room. <A large number of those present then 
proceeded to inspect the drawings hung on the walls of 
work by past Royal Gold Medallists. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A T a general meeting, the first of the winter session, held 
in the Society’s newly-acquired room at the Leeds Insti- 
tute on Thursday, November 5, the President, Mr. Sidney D. 
Kitson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., announced the results in the 
competitions for the various prizes offered by the Society. 
The silver medal and President’s prize for the best set of 
measured drawings had been awarded to Mr. J. H. Farrar 
(Leeds) for drawings of Holy Trinity Church, Boar Lane, 
Leeds, a consolation prize having been awarded to Mr. P. H. 
sles (Dewsbury) for drawings of Tickhill Church, York- 
shire. 

The prizes for design had been won by Mr. F. L. Kruck- 
enberg (Ilkley) (first), and Mr. W. Voelkel (Castleford) 
(second); the prize for sketching by Mr. E. H. Gibson 
(Harrogate), and that for construction by Mr. G. H. Fog- 
gitt (Yeadon). 

In the sketching club competitions the prizes for the best 
set of sketches had been awarded to Mr. J. H. Farrar, and 
that for the best studies of ancient buildings to Mr. J. T. 
Pilling (Leeds). 

In briefly commenting on the works entered, the Presi- 


dent said that although the amount of competition was dis- 


appointing, much of the work had attained a high standard 


of quality. 
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A short time was spent in examining and criticising the 
drawings, and a further exhibition of the prize works was 
held at the general meeting on Thursday, November 10, at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, when the President read his address 
and the prizes were presented ; the meeting was followed by 
the annual smoking concert. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INFANTS’ HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, 8.W. 
HIS hospital was built by Mr. Ropert Monp to 
investigate and demonstrate the means by which 
prevalent disease and mortality among infants may be 
prevented. Messrs. Parman & ForuerincHam were the 
general contractors, the sub-contractors being as fol- 
lows:—Constructional steelwork, Messrs. R. More- 
LAND & Son; Durato floors in wards, Messrs. HoFLER 
& Co.; heating and ventilating, Messrs. Kortina Bros. ; 
electric lighting, Messrs. CasH & Co.; carving, Mr. OC. 
Masry. The Lecture Room was panelled and decorated 
by M. Dantet Barter. The architects were Messrs. 
Reap & MacDona.p. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES AT BRIGHTON. 

ee Brighton premises of the Prudential Assurance 

Company occupy a large site at the junction of 
North Street and King Street, the main frontage being 
towards the former street. The company’s own office is 
a portion of the ground floor at the south-west angle of 
the site. In the centre of the south front is an entrance, 
with staircase and lift, leading to the upper floors, which 
are planned partly as residential flats and partly as offices. 
There is a large shop at the east end of the frontage, and 
the rest of the ground floor is let to a bank, an insurance 
office, and a firm of wholesale and retail ironmongers. 
There is a second entrance for the flats in King Street. 
The main elevations, which are Classic in character, are 
executed in red terra-cotta and red bricks, the former 
being supplied by the Burmantofts Works. The general 
contractors were Messrs. J. Lonapon & Sons, of 
Sheffield, the foundation contract having been let to 
Messrs. Norman & Burr. The interior faience of the 
Prudential office was carried out by Mr. ALFRED WHITE- 
HEAD, of Leeds. The clerk of works was Mr. THomas 
HaicH, and the architect is Mr. Paut WATERHOUSE, 
M.A., FLR.ILB.A. 


MESSRS. NOVELLO’S NEW BUILDING. 

HE hall of Messrs. NovELuo’s new building in War- 
dour Street is 44 feet by 36 feet and 24 feet high, 
lighted on the Wardour Street side by five tall mullioned 
windows, and is panelled in oak, with Corinthian pilasters 
and cornice rising to a height of nearly 17 feet. On the 
side opposite to the windows is a gallery supported by 
columns and approached by two small staircases, one on 
each side. Under the gallery is the fireplace, with a chim- 
ney piece of Pavonazza marble, and an oak over-mantel 
most elaborately carved with festoons of flowers and 
Cupids’ heads, after the manner of GrinLING GIBBONS. 
The doorways, one at each end of the hall, are enriched 
with columns and pediments, while the folding doors 
themselves have. pierced and carved panels; and im- 
mediately over each is a panel containing representations 
of musical instruments festooned with flowers. At either 
end are two bookcases in oak surmounted by a carved 
cornice, and the room is lighted by two large silvered 
electrohers of twenty-four lights each. The architect was 

Mr. Frank L. Pearson, F.R.I.B.A. 


FRIARS HOUSE, E.C. 

HESH offices, erected by the owners, Messrs. Hotuanp 

& HANnNEN, from the designs of Mr. ArtHUR Biom- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., are in two blocks, one facing 
south to New Broad Street and the other north to Broad 
Street Avenue, a corridor running through from north to 
south, and having entrances at both ends. The New 
Broad Street front is in Portland stone, and the elevation 


to Broad Street Avenue in glazed bricks with Portland 
stone dressings. 


The floors, beams, and stancheons are — 


in reinforced concrete on the Kahn system. The build- 
ings consist of ground and lower ground floors and five 


upper floors, and contain 104 rooms, not including clerks’ 
lavatories, é&c., which are on the basement and fourth 
and fifth floors, or caretaker’s quarters, which are pro- 
vided in the roof. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, PEMBROKE.—OLD QUAD AND ENTRANCE 
—NEW QUAD. 


W E this week complete our series of illustrations of 


Pembroke College with views of the Old Quad and 
Entrance and New Quad. 


¥ 


— 
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ARBITRATION PROCEDURE.* 

N considering the question of ‘‘ Arbitration Procedure ’’ we 
must necessarily assume a knowledge of arbitrations, what 
they are and how arrived at, as it would be quite impossible 
in the short time at my disposal to go fully into the broad 
questions of arbitration as a whole. The historical ques- 
tions, the questions of the advisability of inserting arbitra- 
tion clauses in agreements, and the many questions sur- 
rounding this important branch of the law must be left 
untouched, for to-night we are considering simply how an 
arbitration should be conducted; and this subject has been 
selected (although at all times interesting) as one which at 
the present moment and for the next few years is likely to 
be of practical utility. For instance, in valuing land 
under the Finance Act there will be numerous references or 
so-called consultations all over the country. Such consulta- 
tions or references will doubtless be conducted as arbitrations, 
and gentlemen in your profession will be called upon to act 
as arbitrators or referees, or more often as expert advisers 
and valuers, and it is well that some uniformity of practice 
should be adopted instead of a series of happy-go-lucky 
methods, each peculiar to a particular district, and in some 

districts, I have no reason to doubt, extremely peculiar. 

I must, however, make one preliminary explanation, so 
that we do not confuse valuations with arbitrations. To 
auctioneers and valuers this distinction will be as apparent 
as it is important. It is a subject one could say a good deal 
about ; suffice it, however, for me on this occasion to point 
out the fact that I am not dealing with valuations. If you 
are called upon to arrive at a value of a certain property or 
timber or goods, either alone or in conjunction with another 
valuer, you are acting qué valuer and not qué arbitrator, the 
result of your labour is a valuation and not an award, and 
your responsibility in both cases is different, just as your 
employment is different. 

Lord Esher said: ‘‘ That if a man is, on account of his 
skill in such matters, appointed to make a valuation in such 
a manner that, in making it, he may, in accordance with the 
appointment, decide solely by the use of his eyes, his know- 
ledge, and his skill, he is not acting judicially ; he is using 
the skill of a valuer, not of a judge. In the same way, if 

_two persons are appointed for a similar purpose they are not 
arbitrators, but only valuers’’; and Lord Cockburn said 
further that that must not be taken to comprehend every 
case of compensation or value, as where, in ascertaining the 
value of property, or amount of compensation to be paid, 
the matter assumes the character of a judicial inquiry to be 
conducted by hearing the parties and the evidence of their 
witnesses, if it be the intention of the parties that their 
respective cases shall be heard and a decision arrived at upon 
the evidence which they have adduced before the arbitrator, 
it would be taking too narrow a view of the subject to say 
that because the object to be arrived at is the ascertaining of 
the value of the property, or the amount of compensation to 
be paid, the matter is not properly to be considered as one 
of arbitration. ‘You may have a valuation between incoming 
and outgoing incumbents or tenants, or vendors and pur- 
chasers, but the person acting will be a valuer, not an 
arbitrator. In the case of a valuation the Courts cannot 
interfere or enforce the agreement as an award; an action 
for negligence would lie against the valuer, but not against 
the arbitrator. 

With that preliminary explanation I will proceed with 
the subject of my lecture. We will assume that the sub- 
mission to arbitration is complete—i.e., that two persons 
have agreed to submit their differences, either existing or to 
arise in the future, to arbitration—and will consider the 
subject under the heads set out in the synopsis. 


1. The Appointment of an Arbitrator. 


The statute which regulates the procedure of arbitrators 
is the Arbitration Act of 1889, and a reference to the 
Schedule of that Act (see Clause (a) of first Schedule) will 
show that in cases when the submission is in writing, ‘‘ If no 
other reference is provided, the reference shall be to a single 
arbitrator.”’ It is very often assumed that a reference to 
arbitration in an agreement means a reference to two 
arbitrators and an umpire; but any such idea is altogether 
erroneous, and unless the agreement to submit specifies more, 
only one arbitrator is appointed. The agreement to arbi- 
trate—in technical language called ‘the submission ’’—to 


be of real value should be in writing ; and this agreement, as 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. George Philips, J.P., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, before a meeting of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute at Russell Square, London, on November 9, Sir Robert 
Buckell, J.P., president, in the chair, 


\ 
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a rule, stipulates the number of arbitrators and mode of 
appointment. There may be (1) a sole arbitrator, or (2) two 
arbitrators and an umpire, or (3) two or more arbitrators. 


One Arbitrator. 

Here the arbitrator may be either— 

1. Named in the submission. 

2. Nominated by a person named in the submission either 
as an individual or as the holder of a particular office for 
the time being, such as a person nominated by the President 
for the time being of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom. 

3. Agreed upon by the parties to the submission. 

4. Incase of no agreement may be nominated by the Court 
on the application of either party. 


T'wo Arbitrators and an Umpire. 

As a rule, in this case each party appoints his own arbi- 
trator, and the two arbitrators appoint an umpire. They 
owe a duty to the parties to nominate a proper person as 
umpire. 

Two or more Arbitrators without an Umpire. 

Instead of having two arbitrators and an umpire, it may 
be provided that there shall be two or more arbitrators ; and 
in such a case it should also be carefully stipulated whether 
they are all to come to a unanimous decision or whether the 
majority can make an award. To have several arbitrators 
is not so usual as the other methods, though it has its 
advantages and disadvantages; unless the majority are 
empowered to make an award it must be signed by all the 
arbitrators, and in one case, where an agreement to refer 
disputes to arbitration, provided for a reference to ‘‘ the 
decision of one arbitrator or of three arbitrators as mutually 
agreed,’’? and that if three arbitrators were appointed one 
should be nominated by each of the parties and the third 
by the two so nominated, three arbitrators having entered 
upon the reference, two of them made an award from which 
the third dissented, it was decided that the award was 
invalid. 

Of these methods the most advantageous, to my mind, is 
to have a single arbitrator, for it really does seem unnecessary 
to go to the expense of having three persons to try the 
dispute, especially as the result in most cases is that two 
arbitrators agree to disagree, and then the umpire decides 
the question alone in the end. 

But when the parties have decided upon arbitration_they 
seem to prefer to appoint their own arbitrator and to have an 
umpire, instead of agreeing upon a certain individual as sole 
arbitrator. The principle of having three is also objection- 
able because there is always a tendency, which is quite 
wrong, on the part of the arbitrator to look upon himself as 
an advocate for the side appointing him, rather than as a 
person acting in a judicial position, who should come to a 
decision on the facts presented before him impartially. 

In the case of two arbitrators, Section 6 of the Act 
provides for any difficulties which may arise in consequence 
of either party refusing to appoint. When a submission 
provides that the reference shall be to two arbitrators, one 
to be appointed by each party, then, unless the submission 
expresses a contrary intention— 

(a) If either of the appointed arbitrators refuses to act, 
or is incapable of acting, or dies, the party who appointed 
him may appoint a new arbitrator in his place. 

(b) If on such a reference one party fails to appoint an 
arbitrator originally or by way of substitution as aforesaid 
for seven clear days after the other party, having appointed 
his arbitrator, has served the party making default with notice 
to make the appointment, the party who has appointed an 
arbitrator may appoint that arbitrator to act as sole arbitra- 
tor in the reference, and his award shall be binding on both 
parties as if he had been appointed by consent. 

Provided that the Court or a judge may set aside any 
appointment made in pursuance of this section. 

There is no provision for the case of a reference to three 
arbitrators. 

Having arrived at the stage when the two arbitrators 
have been appointed, the next stage is the selection of an 
umpire. 

I have already pointed out that the submission may 
provide for an umpire or a third arbitrator, and the dif- 
ference. We are now considering two arbitrators and an 
umpire. When the two arbitrators have been. appointed, 
then they appoint the umpire. (See Sect. 2 Clause (b) of 
Sect. 1.) If they fail, see Section 5 of the Act. The umpire 
must be appointed by the arbitrators in a proper manner; 
the appointment is a judicial act, and is not to be determined 
by chance—for instance, casting lots as to who shall select 
will not do, although in one case, where both arbitrators 
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chose an umpire, and they could not between them decide 
which of the chosen ones should be nominated, and agreed 
to determine that question by lot, it was decided that as by 
such conduct each arbitrator admitted the fitness of the 
umpire proposed by the other, the method of selection did 
not invalidate the award. If the arbitrators fail to appoint 
the Court will do so. 


Qualifications of an Arbitrator or Umpire. 

Anyone can be nominated and agreed to by the parties, 
and if the arbitrator appointed turns out to be unfit or 
incapable the parties have only themselves to thank. 
Arbitration is a method of settling disputes whereby the 
parties can secure their own judge and select a person who 
has expert knowledge of the particular matter in dispute, 
and thereby the parties consider they will have a judge who 
will be able to do justice between them equitably ; and they 
may also imagine that it is possibly cheaper than going to 
law, though after considerable experience I am not always 
so sure about that. On the other hand, in many cases it is 
advantageous. 

Nevertheless, an arbitrator or umpire holds a quasi- 
judicial position, and it would be a good ground to object to 
his appointment if he could be shown not to be impartial, or 
where he has a bias in favour of one of the parties, or a bad 
feeling or some concealed interest in the subject-matter of 
the dispute or in the success of the parties. 

In choosing an arbitrator, of course, many things must 
be taken into consideration: there may be intricate accounts 
to be gone into, or difficult questions of engineering or sur- 
veying, and in such matters, when either party has any 
option in the choice of the tribunal to which the matter is 
to be sent for trial, he will, as a rule, be wise to exercise 
such option in favour of the appointment of an expert, as 
in getting up the evidence and presenting the case in a satis- 
factory, intelligible form the saving will be immense, because 
the professional arbitrator is able to act as his own expert 
to some extent, at any rate, in all technical questions 
arising, and thus save the parties a good deal of expense 
and avoid a protracted trial. These remarks apply only to 
a case where the disputes between the parties resolve them- 
selves into questions of numerous technical details. Where 
the sole question is one of law it may very well be that a 
decision by an experienced lawyer will be preferable, as a 
trial in court upon a special case stated in the award, with 
all its delay and expense, may thereby be avoided. It must 
always be remembered that the qualification of an arbitrator 
is a very important matter, as he is to be the final judge. 
The submission is irrevocable without the consent of the 
Court, or agreement of the parties, or death, and thus in re- 
ferring matters to an arbitrator this important fact must 
be borne in mind, because if either party wishes to revoke it 
will be necessary to make an application to the Court, either 
by motion or originating summons, and~ will not be granted 
ex parte. The application must, of course, be made before 
the award has been executed, and the grounds for revoca- 
tion may be shortly enumerated :— 

1. Bankruptcy of one of the parties (probably). 

2. Corruption of the arbitrator. 

5. Irregularity in appointment of umpire or in receiv- 
ing evidence. 

4. Arbitrator exceeding his jurisdiction. 

5. Where arbitrator is going wrong on point of law, 
although in such a case the better method in ordinary cases 
is to apply for a case to be stated. 


Getting up Case. 


After the submission is settled and the arbitrator has 
consented to act, the important thing to be done is to ascer- 
tain exactly what the case is, and it will be necessary for 
both parties to get together the facts and evidence which 
they wish to bring before the arbitrator. It may be that 
one of the parties has a claim against the other; it may 
be that both parties have claims against one another. The 
question will arise whether the parties are going to engage 
legal advisers and solicitors; but these are matters which it 
18 impossible to advise as to what is the best thing to do. 
Cases vary in difficulty, in the amount at stake, and the im- 
portance of the questions to be decided, so that what will be 
done in any particular case on these points cannot be 
considered with any usefulness; but whether they employ 
legal aid or do not do so the procedure, nevertheless, should 
follow upon the same lines, although, of course, if the 
agency of lawyers is going to be invoked the detail of pro- 
cedure need not necessarily be known to the lay mind with 
so much detail, for in that case the legal advisers will see to 
these points. Nevertheless, there are many cases where legal 


aid will not be called in, and where it will be useful for 
arbitrators who are not lawyers to appreciate the proper 
method of arbitration procedure, and so it seems well to 
outline briefly the kind of steps that should be taken. 
Therefore, I trust these notes may be a guidance and assist- 
ance as well to a lay arbitrator (a position I have no doubt 
many of you occupy during the course of your professional 
experience) as to an expert witness or adviser. 

I have said that the parties should get their facts and 
evidence together; having done this the claimant should 
formulate his claim in writing. For this purpose the facts 
must be known; correspondence, agreements, documents, 
accounts, plans, &c., relative to the dispute should be col- 
lected, put in order, and considered carefully, and then the 
claim made out in writing, this claim being, in fact, the 
question or questions the arbitrator has to dispose of ; for it 
is extremely important that the arbitrator should know 
exactly what questions he has to decide, and a formality of 
this kind will enable the arbitrator the more easily to frame 
his award in a manner which will make it binding between 
the parties and to make a final settlement of the dispute. 
An omission to take this precaution may make the whole 
arbitration abortive. 

When this statement has been thoroughly considered and 
put into proper form and completed a copy of it should be 
forwarded to the other side as the claim which it is proposed 
to put forward for the decision of the arbitration, with a 
written request to be furnished with a statement by the 
other side within a specified time, say ten days, as to his 
grounds of defence, and inquiring whether he has any ques- 
tions or claims to submit by way of set-off or counterclaim, 
and if he has, to deliver them in writing within the time 
specified. When these written statements of the cases of both 
parties have been exchanged between the parties, further par- 
ticulars of some of the items in the claim and defence and 
counterclaim and discovery of documents may be necessary 
and should be appled for in writing. It is quite possible 
that certain facts can be agreed, in which case a notice to 
admit facts can be delivered; and a meeting between the 
expert witnesses to agree quantities (which, you will under- 
stand) may also be a means of saving an enormous amount of 
further evidence and consequent expense of a prolonged 
sitting; or a view may be necessary by the witnesses of one 
side. If any or either of these things is desirable, they 
should be gone into, otherwise they may cause delay by 
lengthy correspondence between the parties, or a protracted 
trial, and very often the best plan is for the party requiring 
the information or suggesting the consultation to get the 
arbitrator to name a time for a preliminary appointment, 
at which application will be made for such particulars, &., — 
as may be deemed necessary. As part of this notice there 
should be added a request for a statement as to what par- 
ticulars, &c., if any, the party to whom the notice is 
directed requires, so that both sides may be in a position to 
deal with all questions at the preliminary appointment 
without unnecessary adjournments. This appointment being 
taken is lkely to considerably expedite and shorten the 
hearing, as each side will know fairly definitely what the 
other side’s case is, and will be in a position to prepare his 
case accordingly, and thus avoid going into a lot of irrelevant 
matter. Claims and defence particulars, quantities, corre- 
spondence, and documents handed to him by his client, 
and the copies which will have been obtained from the other 
side, the solicitor, if one is employed, is in a position to 
prepare for the hearing before the arbitrator. The next — 
question for consideration is whether the parties are going 
to conduct the cases before the arbitrator themselves, or 
instruct their solicitors to do so, or employ counsel. If 
counsel are going to be briefed, then the papers will be 
laid before him to advise on evidence; and it is important 
that this should be done carefully, so as to enable him to 
fully appreciate the direction which his opening speech 
and his examination of the witnesses should take. If this 
is not done and the disputes intelligently and thoroughly 
explained, it is not giving him a fair chance to effectively 
cross-examine a skilled witness on details of technical 
matters, nor to properly prepare the arbitrator’s mind to 
take his client’s view of the position when he himself does 
not thoroughly understand the case; and, of course, it is im- 
portant so that he can advise what line it will be wisest to 
take, and whether any and, if so, what part of the case set 
forth in the particulars and supported in the proofs should 
not be gone into. Even if the parties do not adopt the 


method before detailed of preparing for the hearing, in my 


opinion an arbitrator, after studying carefully the terms of 
the submission, should request both parties to formally 
furnish him with a written statement of what they allege 
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are the matters in dispute and which they require him to 
decide by his award. Otherwise, if this is not done, diffi- 
culties may afterwards arise, and the unsuccessful party— 
v.e. the party against whom the award is made—may en- 
deavour to get the award set aside on some such ground as 
that the arbitrator has failed to decide certain questions, or 
has decided questions which were not submitted to him; 
whereas if the questions are put down in black and white 
such points cannot be so successfully raised; but more on 
this point when we come to consider the form of the award. 
Where technical matters have to be gone into the arbitrator 
will have to be enlightened upon all such points. As a rule, 
one competent expert on each side should be sufficient, and 
the parties on each side cannot do better than agree, with a 
view to limiting expense, each to confine himself to one 
expert, or two at the outside. In choosing this expert regard 
should be had to his special knowledge of the particular 
question in dispute, to his experience in such matters, and 
especially to his experience in acting as an expert witness 
and being able to stand the ordeal of cross-examination. 
Section 7 of the Arbitration Act gives the arbitrators or 
umpire (in the absence of provisions to the contrary) 
power :— 

(a) To administer oaths to the witnesses (as to this see 
_(d) in the first Schedule to the Act). 

(b) To state his award in the form of a special case for 
the opinion of the Court (not limited, it will be observed, 
to a point of law). 

(c) To correct clerical mistakes or errors in an award. 
Section 8 empowers parties to arbitrations to issue sub- 
peenas (these in arbitrations are issued in the Crown Office). 

Section 9 gives the Court power to enlarge the time for 
making an award, which by provision (c) of the first 
Schedule to the Act, in default of a time being fixed by the 
submission, must be made within three months after enter- 
ing upon the reference. 

The arbitrator will be furnished with copies of the claims 
and particulars, and will, in consultation with the parties, 
appoint a time for the hearing. The arbitrator may also 
have an adviser to sit with him and advise; for instance, a 
lay arbitrator in an arbitration where legal questions are 
likely to arise may choose a legal adviser to sit with him 
_ and advise him on legal questions; but such adviser must 
not act as though he were an arbitrator, because in so doing 
the tribunal the parties had chosen to settle their dispute 

would not be the tribunal deciding the question ; and so if 
a lawyer was appointed arbitrator where engineering know- 
ledge was required he could have an engineer to sit with 
him and advise in the same manner. You must note the 
word “‘advise.”’ It is, however, wise to arrange with the 
parties before that such advice is being obtained, and ask 
for their consent to such an arrangement, because an arbi- 
trator must not delegate his powers to another without the 
consent of the parties. 

An important matter for consideration before even the 
preliminary meeting is whether either party objects to the 
jurisdiction of the arbitrator, because if this is to be done 
it must be at an early stage of the proceedings ; otherwise it 
may be held that by going on with the arbitration without 
raising the point at the earliest moment the party wishing 
to object has waived his objection by his conduct; however, 
having once definitely placed on record his objection, he 
can go on under protest, and then the question of jurisdic- 
tion can be raised, if he so desire, at a later date. 

Again, the parties may consider that there is an im- 
portant question of law involved, and although the arbi- 
trator may be a satisfactory judge to decide all questions of 
fact, yet that it is preferable that such question or ques- 
tions of law should be decided by the Court. There are two 
ways of raising such a point. The arbitrator may be re- 
quested either to state his award in the form of a special 
case under Section 7, or he may state a case for the opinion 
of the Court under Section 19, and, in that event, adjourn 
the further hearing until the Court has decided the ques- 
tion so raised. It is a very important question to decide 
which course should be pursued. An award in the form of a 
Special case will be decided either by a Chancery Judge or 
the Divisional Court; it can be taken then to the Court of 
Appeal, and may ultimately find its way to the House of 
Lords; whereas a special case stated under Section 19 is 
decided once and for all by the Court of First Instance, 
and there is no appeal from that decision. Which is pre- 
ferable is a question to be decided in each particular case, 
and the point could only be discussed here from an aca- 
demical point of view. While it would seem more expe- 
ditious to have a case stated under Section 19 for the opinion 
of the Court, yet one can never tell how many points of 


law may arise; and to be indefinitely going to the Court as 
each question arose would be an endless expense and take 
an endless time, whereas the stating of the award in the form 
of a special case would allow any number of questions to be 
raised and all being decided by the Court at one and the 
same time. There is, however, in the case of an award in 
the form of a special case the advantage or disadvantage, 
whichever it may be considered, of being open to further 
appeals, as before stated. The only way to come to a decision 
is to consult one’s advisers in each particular instance, and 
decide each case according to what seems best under the 
circumstances of that case and according to the wish of the 
particular client, who in such a case, if wise, will un- 
doubtedly have his legal advisers. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK. 


HE second of the course of eight lectures by Mr. J. A. 
1 Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., at the University College, 
Gower Street, W.C., on the above subject dealt with 


The Later Medixeval House. 


The development of the English house, which sprang from 
very small beginnings, which had been treated in the 
first lecture, was rapidly skimmed. It commenced with very 
few rooms; the bedrooms, if any, were mostly recesses in 
the wall of the keep ; the solar was the chief private room, 
while the hall was the principal room. So dominant was 
this latter apartment that the big house of a village became 
known as ‘‘The Hall.’’ But there was always a striving 
after comfort, one of the first means to which was a sub- 
division of the space so as to provide separate rooms for 
separate purposes. This increase of accommodation was 
attained by the spreading out of each end of the hall; the 
solar at one end became a suite of family rooms, and the 
kitchen developed into a servants’ wing. 

That there was a real desire for increased comfort is 
shown by the records in the Liberate Rolls of the alterations 
and repairs carried out in the Royal residences of Henry ITI. 
between 1230 and 1270. It is highly probable that everyone, 
according to his means, would equally endeavour with the 
king to improve the standard of comfort. Besides the 
repairs—which were so frequent as to throw suspicion on the 
quality of contemporary workmanship—there were other 
works to provide additional accommodation, better protec- 
tion against the weather, more light, greater warmth, 
improved sanitation, and handsome decoration. 

In 1255 a staircase was ordered to be built at Rochester 
Castle, so that the chapel might be reached without travers- 
ing the king’s chamber. At Havering in 1250 the pantry 
and butlery were enlarged, and a new salsary, larder and 
chandlery were built, as well as a chimney in the King’s 
great wardrobe. At the same time the windows were 
deepened and the windows towards the sun were blocked. 
This subdivision of rooms should here be noted. The gardens, 
such as they were, also received attention. Large rooms were 
not infrequently added to increase the comfort of the house, 
as at Guildford, where a chamber 50 feet long by 26 feet 
wide was built for King Edward’s son, with a chamber 
underneath for the noble valets. In other places chambers 
were added for the chaplains, the seneschals, and the king’s 
knights. That is to say, the household, instead of being 
herded together, began to be accommodated in separate 
quarters according to their degree. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the standard of comfort was very high. 

The need for better protection against the weather was 
met, among other ways, by the erection of porches, and of 
these there is frequent mention. In addition there were 
alleys, pent-houses, and aisles built in order to connect 
various rooms. These structural alterations were supple- 
mented by the glazing of many of the windows, which 
hitherto had merely been closed with wooden shutters, hung 
on hooks. In 1238 Henry II. ordered that a window of one 
of the rooms at Westminster should be glazed so that that 
chamber might not be so windy. At Northampton a glass 
window, which might be closed or opened, was made in the 
hall opposite the king’s dais and painted with the figures 
of Lazarus and Dives. In 1232 windows were ordered to be 
made in the king’s painted chamber at Winchester expressly 
on the ground that it was too dark. In 1251 the windows 
of the chapel at Bristol were lengthened so that it might 
be better lighted. “nal 

There are many references to the providing of new 
chimneys, not only in the queen’s chambers, but those for the 
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knights and other male attendants. One of these was to be in 
plaster. It is seldom, in fact, that a new chamber was built 
without an express order for a chimney. There are also 
several orders for louvres. An interesting sanitary improve- 
ment was made at Westminster in 1260. A certain conduit 
was made, says the entry, through which the refuse of the 
kitchens at Westminster flows into the Thames ; which con- 
duit the king ordered to be made on account of the stink of 
the dirty water which was carried through his halls, which 
was wont to affect the health of the people frequenting the 
same halls. TEarlier in the same entry reference is made to 
the conduit of water carried underground to the king’s 
lavatory. 

The king’s orders were by no means confined to structural 
alterations; many of them include matters of decoration. 
It is curious to find how largely whitewash was used, and 
how it was applied to buildings in a manner to shock the 
esthetic susceptibilities of the present day. The king’s 
favourite method of internal decoration, however, was to 
paint the walls (and sometimes the ceiling) green, spotted, or 
scintillated, with gold. Orders were given once or twice to 
paint pillars of a marble colour. Such figure subjects were 
frequently painted on the walls or on the chimney as the 
history of a saint or a town, the wheel of fortune, the four 
Evangelists, or Dives and Lazarus. The wooden shutters of 
the windows were frequently decorated with the king’s arms. 
It is obvious that there was a pronounced desire to render 
houses comfortable so far as warmth, light, and agreeable 
decoration could make them so. But though these efforts 
may have succeeded according to the standard of the times, 
they still fell far short of what would be required in the 
present day. ¢ 

Consideration of the fourteenth century was begun by 
looking at a house which is of great size and much more 
developed than anything that preceded it. Mr. Gotch con- 
sidered Haddon Hall as perhaps the most romantic and 
fascinating, as it certainly is the most instructive, example 
left to us of a large mediwval home. Haddon Hall consisted 
of two courts separated by a block of buildings which in- 
cluded the hall, kitchen, and accessories. The hall was cut 
off from the kitchen and buttery by a screen, with its gallery 
and passage. The bedrooms were placed round the courts. 
The weakest spot of the walls was at the corner occupied by 
the chapel. Penshurst, with its screen, open roof, and central 
hearth gives an admirable idea of a hall built about 1370. 
Reference was then made to Apethorpe (1500); Canons 
Ashby (1551-1584), whose tower may be reminiscent of the 
Border peels familiar to its Cumberland owners, and Wark- 
worth with its ingeniously planned keep. South Wingfield 
(about 1440) has two courts also, but the hall is in an out- 
side wing and owed its chief protection to the sharp fall 
of the ground on that side. The pointed doorway leading 
from the hall-porch to the garden was like the door of a 
church, and showed the close connection between domestic 
and ecclesiastical architecture. Of Tattershall Castle only 
the fine brickwork tower remains; this was probably the 
living portion. The interior must have been extremely 
gloomy, for though the windows were higher than in pre- 
ceding buildings, they were set in such thick walls that the 
rooms must have been extremely dark. Neville Holt is a fine 
piece of Perpendicular design, particularly the church-like 
porch. The fine bay window at the dais end, which was 
introduced here and in many other places, probably 
originated in the desire to afford an outlook to the occupants 
of the dais by bringing the ordinary window to a lower level. 
The arms over the doorway at Stoke Abany (about 1470) are 
a foretaste of the heraldic displays which were to prove such 
a feature of Elizabethan times. Stanton Harcourt still 
retains its original doorway and door, the latter being hung 
on hooks to the stone jambs instead of being inserted in a 
door-frame. The beautiful Montacute Priory marks a dis- 
tinct effort at picturesqueness of grouping and ornament. At 
Willington is one of the many examples left of the dove 
houses, which proved an important source of food, and pos- 
sibly of profit, to the lords. At Lyddington was a palace of 
the Bishops of Lincoln, which later became an almshouse, 
though at the present time it is practically uninhabited. Its 


panelled ceiling was a forerunner of subsequent elaborate 
plaster ceilings. 


Tue plans prepared by Mr. F. W. Ruck, the county archi- 
tect, for the proposed county offices at Maidstone have been 
approved by the Kent County Council’s special committee. 


They will be submitted to the Council at its quarterly meet- 
ing on November 16. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND THE 
LETTERS M.S.A. 


N the Chancery Division on Thursday, November 3, before 
Mr. Justice Eve, Mr. Neville moved for judgment in the 
action brought by the Society of Architects against Mr. C. EH. 
Kendrick in respect of the use by him of the initials M.8.A. 
after his name. z 

Mr. Neville said that the plaintiff society sought an 
injunction to restrain the defendant, who was a builder, 
from using the letters M.S8.A. after his name, or from 
using any other letters which would lead to the belief that 
he was a member of the Society of Architects. The case came 
before Mr. Justice Joyce, when there was no defence, and his 
Lordship said that the case was too trivial for the Courts 
to deal with. He therefore made no order. There had been 
a slip in the procedure at the time the statement of claim 
was filed. Ten days must elapse before default, and the ten 
days had not expired. The plaintiffs thereupon applied for 
leave to serve notice of motion, and that was granted by Mr. 
Justice Joyce. Upon that he now appeared before his Lord- 
ship. The matter was one of the utmost importance to the 
Society, and was covered by authority. If his Lordship 
would deal with it the case might go on ; but if, on the other 
hand, his Lordship felt that he was bound by what Mr. 
Justice Joyce had said, then he was in a difficulty. 

Mr. Justice Eve: There was no adjudication ; but in a 
matter not properly before his Lordship Mr. Justice Joyce 
had expressed an opinion contrary to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Neville said Mr. Justice Joyce had said it was un- 
fortunate that the defendant did not appear, and it would 
be a serious matter to grant an injunction under the circum- 
stances. In his opinion this was one of those cases in which 
the matter was too trivial for the granting of an injunction. 

Mr. Justice Eve said it would not be respectful to Mr. 
Justice Joyce for him to go into the case, and he would not 
prejudice it by offering any opinion. He thought counsel 
had better go back to Mr. Justice Joyce to see what could 
be done. 


THE NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE Nottingham Architectural Society opened their winter 
session on October 31, when Mr. R. Evans, jun., 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered the following Presidential address :— 
When I glanced through the reports of the annual meet- 
ings of other societies I was appalled at the length and 
intricacy of the Presidents’ addresses, but I was slightly 
comforted when my mind went back to our own meetings and ~ 
I could not remember any very long addresses. I do not 
intend to weary you with much verbosity, but there are 
several matters which I should like to touch upon. 

I think the first thing that occurs to one in framing any 
thoughts for a meeting of this kind is—What are the objects 
of our Society? In our rules, which we have just revised, 
and copies of which are now being circulated, they are stated 
as follows :— 

1. Promotion of union and professional integrity amongst 
its several classes of members. 

2. Uniformity of practice. 

3. General advancement of architecture and allied arts. 

The first two items are very closely connected, and are of 
the very greatest importance. It is most essential that we 
should obtain and keep the confidence of our clients, and to 
do this we must have uniformity of practice, which is based 
upon professional integrity and will safeguard us in times of 
dispute. 

To uphold the dignity of the profession and to keep it as 
a profession our system of professional charges should be 
above suspicion. It is most necessary that an architect should 
inspire his client with the idea that he is doing his best for him 
and protecting his interests; at the same time we ought to 
hold the balance fairly in the interest of the contractor. 

Day accounts are a matter in which we ought to be uniform 
in practice. It would strengthen our hands on this point 
immensely if we insisted on weekly returns, and either passed 
or rejected them immediately. 

To return to the question of professional charges. There 
are custonis in the profession which in a court of law might 
lead to a considerable amount of trouble unless it could be 
established that a definite custom was exercised in the pro- 
fession. Take, for instance, the question of quantities and 
measuring-off fees for extras. As you know it is reeoommended 
by the R.I.B.A. that payment should be made by the client, 
but in many cases it is not so. It is absolutely essential that 
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quantities should be got out, and it is quite fair that the client 
should pay for them. The general custom is for the fees to be 
included in the estimate and paid by the builder on receipt of 
the first certificate, but this should be done with the knowledge 
of the client. Only a short time ago there was a local case 
where the fees for quantities were disputed (a duplicated 
case)—fees which if declared beforehand would have been 
acknowledged, or at any rate a compromise arrived at. 

At the last meeting of the Council a letter was received 
from a prominent member of the Society as to a scale of 
charges for works of a small and intricate nature, involving 
quite as much trouble as works of a larger scale. Referring 
to the minutes of the Council and the general meetings, there 
does not appear to be any reference to this, but I hope with 
the support of this member to bring it before the Society 
again and publish an agreed scale at the end of the annual 
report on the same lines as the scale for quantities. 

I now wish to touch on a point where, I am afraid, I 
shall not find all my brother architects in agreement. I 
have been approached several times recently by contractors 
as to a point of practice. 

These contractors object strongly to being asked by archi- 
tects to forward to them cheques for payments for pro- 
visional amounts. I entirely agree with these contractors, 
and go further, and say that it is most essential for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the profession that no money 
should pass through the hands of any architect. It may be 
quite honest, and naturally should be, but there is the possi- 
bility of the architect being placed in a questionable position. 
Uniformity of practice is what we ought to aim for in every 
branch of the profession. Many of us are Freemasons, and, 
harking back to the days of the Renaissance, we find in 
Italy that there was a real genuine brotherhood between 
craftsmen. 

In these days, owing, I suppose, to severe competition, we 
have allowed petty jealousies to step in and stifle to a great 
extent good fellowship and generous-minded admiration of 
others; but I think we can fairly say that at the present 
time we as a Society have advanced considerably towards 
a more united action on all points, and, thanks to the ener- 
gies of several members, have tried to help the younger 
members of the profession by visits to various works in 
progress, and by instituting and supporting a Designing Club 
and arranging meetings for the criticism of the drawings. 
I think there is no doubt that the acquisition of our new room 
ought to increase the social and friendly meeting of members, 
and I am going to ask for a vote of members present for the 
sanction of a gas fire, so that when any members come in 
they can be comfortable at any time. I might also add that 
the caretaker will be glad to provide tea. I appeal to all 
members who are so disposed to lend or give books to the 
library, which ought to be of great use to associates. 

Competitions.—I think we can congratulate ourselves 
that competitions are now managed more satisfactorily than 
formerly, but it has been brought to my notice that in the 
present state of business it is not fair to limit a competition 
to a few competitors. Personally, I think it is better to pay 
the few a small fee than to throw a competition open and 
waste an enormous amount of work, but I should be glad to 
have a discussion on the point. Now fhat all competitions 
are arranged in accordance with the conditions sanctioned 
by the R.1.B.A., with a competent assessor we can feel satis- 
fied that an unbiassed opinion will be given, and the decision 
accepted in the same spirit that a cricketer accepts the 
umpire’s verdict and walks to the pavilion with a smile on 
his face—if possible. 

Licentiates.—A special committee of the R.I.B.A. has 
been formed to deal with this matter, and a postcard has been 
sent to every practising architect in the London Directory 
and the Home Counties, inviting them to a meeting on 
November 22, when the scheme for the admission of licen- 
tiates will be explained. 

Town Planning Bill and Conference.—I was exceedingly 
Sorry not to be able to attend the Conference, but was glad 
to inspect the exhibition of plans in Burlington House with 
Mr. Bromley. 

A very amazing exhibition it was, and one which would 
have taken many days to thoroughly examine. 

The chief conclusion I came to was that, however greatly 
an improvement in town planning is needed, it must be 
helped by an alteration in the labour market. New work is 
severely handicapped by prices, and until some difference is 
made we cannot hope to see great developments. 

I will not say more on this question, as Mr. Heazell and 
Mr. Sutton are to open a discussion on this matter on 
January 3. 
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I meant to have drawn your attention to the R.I.B.A.’s 
circular on dry rot, but I think you have had quite enough 
‘“‘dry rot,’’ so I will conclude with the words of a president 
of a neighbouring association, which struck me as most 
applicable to the uses of a society like ours :— 

“If you asked me the most important function of our 
society, I should say it was to raise the ideals of the profession 
to higher levels year by year—ideals of art, of professional 
practice, of sympathy, and common help.” 

An interesting discussion followed. 

During the evening Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., on 
behalf of the subscribers, presented a silver rose bowl and 
cigarette case, suitably engraved, to Mr. W. B. Savidge, 
A.R.I.B.A., as a mark of appreciation of his services as hon. 
secretary to the society for the past five years. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

N Wednesday, November 2, the second of the meetings of 

the session was held, when Mr.’ Edgar Wood exhibited 

to the members a fine collection of photographs, fabrics, and 

tiles which he had collected during a tour made earlier in 

the year to Constantinople and Athens, as well as some 
water-colour drawings made during the tour. 

On a bird’s-eye view of Constantinople Mr. Wood first 
pointed out the general plan of the city, and indicated the 
principal buildings, and afterwards described in detail some 
of the features of Santa Sophia and the mosques which he 
visited. A very fine example of internal incrustation with 
tiles instead of marble was the mosque of Rusken Pasha, 
where the walls are lined with most gorgeous tiles. The 
general effect he had felt to be disappointing when compared 
with that of Santa Sophia, for while the tiles were extremely 
beautiful in themselves they lacked the dignity of the marble 
treatment which such interiors call for. The tile treatment 
of tombs and small structures was, however, very fine. Speak- 
ing of the impressiveness of the Mohammedan ritual, Mr. 
Wood described the splendid effect of the lighting of Santa 
Sophia. There is what he might call a floor of light formed 
by a plane of innumerable lamps, 9 feet from the pavement, 
through which the form of the mosaic-covered dome can be 
dimly seen, and as the walls and piers and anything that 
would seem to give, say, measure to the height of the building 
are lost in the dazzling light of the lamps, the effect is one 
ot limitless size and most wonderful mystery. Although the 
treatment of the apse at Santa Sophia is so successful, the 
device there adopted of three domed apses opening from the 
great apse is not followed in the later mosques, where more 
complicated means are adopted, often resulting in awkward 
shapes and the loss of the fine simplicity of the earlier form. 

The fabrics and tiles which Mr. Wood has brought home 
are of great interest and beauty, and members were especially 
glad of the opportunity of seeing his delightful water-colour 
drawings of Constantinople and of buildings on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


AnTweRP.—The jury of eight appointed to adjudicate on 
the international competition for a scheme for laying out the 
land surrounding Antwerp to be rendered vacant by the 
demolition of the fortifications held its first meeting on 
October 17. Monsieur Aug. Delbeke was elected President. 
Twenty-seven designs had been received under the following 
nommes de plwme:—Brabo, Armoiries d’Anvers, Pour 
VAvenir, Projet Réalisable, Métropolitain, Verite, Satyrane, 
Greater Antwerp, Vires Acquirit Eundo, Main Coupée, 
Mouette, Grooter Antwerpen, Anvers aux Champs, Coco!/, 
SPQA, Cités Jardins for Ever, Rust Roest, Vel Avulsze 
Frondescent, Lutetia, AAT, Antwerpen Boven, Axe de 
Europe, Anvers en Avant, Anneau d’Or, A, Auro, Tri- 
angle dans un Cercle. After a summary inspection of the 
designs the jury spent the remainder of the first day in 
going over the ground which will become available. On 
October 18 the designs were criticised in detail, with the 
result that the following were selected for further examina- 
tion:—Brabo, Armoiries d’Anvers, Pour |’Avenir, Projet 
Réalisable, Main Coupée, Mouette, Anvers aux Champs, 
Coco!, SPQA, Antwerpen Boven, Axe de l’Europe, Anvers 
en Avant, Anneau d’Or, Triangle dans un Cercle. At a 
subsequent inspection this list was further reduced as fol- 
lows:—Pour l’Avenir, Main Coupée, Mouette, Anvers en 
Avant, Anneau d’Or, and Triangle dans un Cercle. On the 
following day the jury awarded the first place to the design 
marked Anneau d’Or, and the second to Pour l’Avenir. A 
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discussion then took place as to the advisability of reducing 
the first premium in accordance with Article 17 of the pro- 
gramme. Some members of the jury, while admitting the 
great merits of the first design, drew attention to certain 
serious errors, especially as to the excessive size of some of 
the public places and mistakes in site plans. By a majority 
of votes, however, it was decided that the errors were not of 
sufficient gravity to warrant such a course. The first prize 
of 1,0001. therefore goes to M. Henri Prost, architect, Paris ; 
the second of 4001. to Monsieur J. Marcel Auburtin (Pour 
l’Avenir), architect, Paris ; the third of 2001. to the authors 
of two projects called Anvers en Avant and Main Coupée— 
the first was sent in jointly by Dr. Emeric Forbath, Herr 
Eugéne Lechner, and Herr Ladislas Warga, all of Buda- 
pest, Hungary ; and the other by Monsieur A. Van Mechelen, 
architect, Antwerp. The commission finally recommended the 
purchase for 1,000 francs by the State of the design marked 
Brabo. The designs will remain on exhibition at the Salle 
des Fétes de la Ville d’Anvers, until the end of the month. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


E American Architect (New York) announces that Pro- 
fessor Charles Francis Osborne, of the School of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania, has assumed 
editorial charge of our contemporary. A series of articles by 
Montgomery Schuyler is commenced on the old ‘‘ Greek 


Revival ”’ in the United States. The illustrations are devoted 
to the Union Theological Seminary, New York, of which 
Messrs. Allen & Collens are the architects. 


La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a private 
house at Dieppe, a design by Mons. P. Selmersheim for the 
Salon des Arts Decoratifs Francais, at the Brussels Exhibi- 


tion, and some very original designs for metal work by Mons. 
Félix Gilon. 


Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) gives some 
examples of clever planning in the premiated competition 
designs for the new building of the Kristiania Handelsstands- 
Forening. The Hidsvolds-monument by the sculptor Vik, im 
front of the Storthing-house, is also illustrated. Reference is 
made to the programme of the R.I.B.A. Town Planning Con- 
ference. “ 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) is devoted to an illustrated account 
of the artistic exhibits from the Dutch East Indies now im- 
cluded in the International Exhibition at Brussels. 

Stone (New York) has a fine illustration of one of the 
marble panels on the tomb of Maximilian I. in the Hofkirche 
at Innsbruck, carved by Alexander Colin of Mechlin in 1566. 
ie instances are given of the failure of concrete struc- 
ares. 


Engineering Record (New York) has an interesting article 
to those concerned in the scientific designing of reinforced con- 
crete on the bending moments in concrete wall columns and 
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fixed beams, as worked out by Mr. E. F. Rockwood, of the staff 
of the Eastern Concrete Construction Company, Boston, and 
Mr. J. R. Nichols, instructor in civil engineering, Harvard 
University. The building to which these applied was a two- 
ey structure 69 feet by 210 feet, used as a sheet-metal work- 
shop. 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 


By N. Crirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Ilinois. 


(Continued from last week.) 


XI.—For Puates or TAPERED THICKNESS. 


eT comprise all cast-iron base plates, which are always 
made thinner at their edges for the sake of economy. Bearing 
plates of cast iron set on walls, however, have a rectangular 
fracture section, for which direct formulas have already been 
given. (Formulas 16, 17, 19, 20.) — 

The thickness required at the middle of a tapered cast-iron 
plate may now be easily found. 


1. Compute the thickness for a rectangular fracture section. 


2. Assume the desired ratio ‘ of thickness at vedgel and. 
middle. t a 

3. By the table, fig. 16, determine the per cent. @ of its re- 
sistance in comparison with a plate of rectangular section of equal 
width and thickness. 

4. By formula 12 compute the required actual thickness ¢ 
at the middle of the plate. Then ?’ is easily found. 

Example.—A hollow cylindrical cast-iron column has an 
external diameter of 6 inches, is #-inch thick and transmits a load. 
of 60,000 lbs. to the plate. Required the safe dimensions of a 
square cast-iron base-plate ; fibre stress 2,500 lbs. per square inch ; 


/ 


ratio : = 0.15; safe resistance of masonry under plate = 125 lbs.. 


per square inch. 


a se = 21.91 inches = side of plate required. 
Gee A =O Va etre Om ag. 
2 6.00 


For this column, R = 3.00, r = 2.25; 7 == 0.75. 


By the table, fig. 12, L” = 0.56, R = 1.68 inch. 
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By formula 24, 
apd 60,000 , 21.91 
21.91 4 


Bie Saxe We == oO. 7 i 
J 38.9 1 68 ) 3.53 inches 
By the table, fig. 16, for" = 0.15 and n = 1.33, @ = 71 per 
cent. t 
By formula 12, 


at 
ti oa x 3.53 = 4.19 inches = the required middle 
thickness. And 4.19 x 0.15 = 0.63 inch = thickness at the edge 


of the plate. 


XII.—GrRaApPHIcAL TABLES. 


lt is evident from the example just worked out, that the cal- 
culations required for any particular base plate are quite simple 
and rapid, particularly if 4-place logarithms are employed. It is, 
however, entirely possible to devise a series of graphical tables for 
materially reducing this labour, thus saving valuable time and 
lessening liability to errors. 


(To be continued.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


Architects and the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Str,—May I, through the instrumentality of your in- 
fluential organ, call the attention of all architects and 
assistants to the importance of the new departure which 
the Royal Institute has inaugurated with the object of draw- 
ing together into the central organisation every member of 
the profession throughout the United Kingdom and the 
Empire, whether now or not yet in practice ? 

One of the latest acts of our late beloved King was to 
grant a new Charter with the above object in view, and to 
create a new class, to be called Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute. 

To this class all professional architects who have been 
either five years in practice or ten years engaged in the study 
of architecture are eligible as candidates without examina- 
tion. Already several thousands have applied for papers, 
and, as admission to the class is only open until next March, 
I would urge every architect interested in his profession to 
make the earliest application for admission. It is the one 
and great opportunity for securing corporate unity to 
advance the interests of architecture and of its exponents. 
The annual payment is but a guinea a year. This confers 
many privileges, including the free receipt of the Journal 
of the R.I.B.A., containing the valuable papers read at the 
general meetings and illustrations of most interesting work, 
old and new, all over the world. It gives Licentiates a place 
of call in London, with access to the Library, the best of its 
kind in the kingdom. 

The Institute is only awaiting the enrolment of the 
Licentiates to make application to Parliament for recognition 
of all bond-fide architects, and those who stand aloof are only 
delaying this application. 

Part of the provision of his late Majesty’s Charter is to 
ereate machinery by which every Licentiate may, if he so 
desires, proceed to the Fellowship as soon as he is eligible. 

All assistants who are eligible are assured of a hearty 
welcome. 

It only remains to add that the allied societies of archi- 
tects all over the Empire are in sympathy with this great 
movement, and many have taken, and are taking, active 
steps to further the objects in view.--I am, sir, yours faith- 
fully, Tan MacAtistTer, 

Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects. 

[Probably most of our readers have seen this letter before 
as it appeared in the Standard of November 2. It was re- 
ssi by us after our last week’s issue was out on Novem- 
ber 4. 
brought before professional readers when they are stale news 
to the general public.—Ep. ]} 


The R.I.B.A. seems to like its pronouncements } 


no way interested commercially in the subject. 
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Petrol Air-Gas. ; 

Str,—I have been much interested in your recent issues 
containing articles by Professor Smith on Petrol Air-gas, 
and I consider that a great service has been rendered, not 
only to professional men, but also to those commercially 
interested, by the full and free discussion of the principles 
which underlie the success of this method of illumination, 

To town-dwellers, who have only to turn on a tap or move 
a switch in order to obtain the light they require, the im- 
portance of the new industry may seem to be comparatively 
small; but to country residents like myself, in whose house 
a large number of paraffin lamps are filled and trimmed every 
day, the possibilities of a petrol-gas installation are most 
seductive. Still I do feel that, before selecting a system, it is 
highly advantageous to be able to understand the main lines 
on which success is to be found, and I congratulate you on 
your series of articles. 

Incidentally, and without wishing to be hypercritical, I 
should like to point out an error in the calculation on page 
297 of the British thermal units yielded by one gallon of 
hexane, the writer having omitted to take into account the 
heat of formation of hexane, so that his theoretical figures 
are too high. Fortunately in his calculations of cost and 
efficiency he has adopted a round number of 20,000 British 
thermal units as the practical output of heat from 1 Ib. 
of petrol, so the error does not militate against the argu- 
ments. Iam sure you will agree with me that, as the subject 
is being discussed on scientific lines, it 1s as well to have the 
greatest possible accuracy of statement. 

The question of candle-power efficiency in relation to 
calorific value is a most interesting and important one, and 
the fact that petrol-gas gives more light than coal-gas for 
the same thermal efficiency really leads to a study of the 
temperatures obtained, and it would be of value to know 
whether, using mantles of the same composition, the petrol- 
gas brings them to a higher temperature than does coal-gas. | 
The petrol-gas has the advantage of being a more perfect 
mixture than can ever be the case with coal-gas and air, 
which only mix at the burner; moreover the lower specific 
heat of the products of the combustion of petrol-gas and 
smaller proportion of water vapour compared with those 
from coal-gas, would also result in higher temperatures being © 
produced. This could easily be determined by spectro- 
photometer or some form of optical pyrometer. This line of 
investigation is well worth following up, for radiation is 
according to the fourth power of the absolute temperature, 
and therefore small increases of temperature of the incan- 
descent mantle result in large increases of radiation intensity 
—-that is to say, in candle-power efficiency. 

I look forward to the remaining articles on this subject 
and enclose my card, from which you will see that I am in 


FF. LS 


King Edward National IWiemorial. 


Srr,—As a member of the Council of the King Edward 
National Memorial I beg to thank you for the excellent 
article that appeared in The Architect of last week support- 
ing the scheme. Lord Tenterden has also expressed his 
pleasure at the appreciation you have manifested toward 
the proposals that bear his name. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that this is the only really national 
memorial proposed, all the others, even the London one, 
being local in scope and appeal. This one appeals to the 
whole nation and the dominions beyond the seas. We are 
this week planning a world-wide appeal for support. When 
you can spare us a few lines again, I should like you to let 
your readers have the names of our principal supporters, but — 
shall esteem it a great favour if you will for the present say 
that the office of the Council is at 26 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Piccadilly Circus, W., that the fund is now open, with the 
Earl of Kinnoull as treasurer, and that subscriptions may 
now be sent and particulars obtained from that address. 
It is proposed that all subscribers of one guinea or more 
become life members and have free admission to the Palace 
for life when the scheme matures. Thanking you in antici- 
pation,—Yours faithfully, 


November 8, 1910. W. J. PorzEe. 


Mr. C. Cuartes Camppety, architect, Methil, has been — 
instructed by the Wemyss School Board to prepare plans for 
a school to be erected in Bayview Park, Methil, N.B. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, November 21. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Business Meeting. 
Liverpool Architectural Society : Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A., 
on “The Work of Alexander Thompson.” 


T'uesday, November 22. 


British School at Rome: Annual Meeting of Subscribers at the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


hursday, November 24. 
University College, London; Mr. J. A. Gotch on English 
Domestic Work; Lecture (5) on “The Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Courtiers—Interiors.” 


Friday, November 25. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
Mr. John R. Hacking on ‘‘ Belgium.”’ 


Monday, November 28. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Chevalier Professor 
©. Formilli on ‘‘ The Monumental Work of the Cosmati at 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Architectural Association: Mr. Andrew Oliver on “ Cathedrals 
of Southern France.” 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE.—III. 

HE fully developed Romanesque is represented by 

varied phases which, though possessing many 
characteristics in common, yet are differentiated in ex- 
pression in the various countries in which they are mani- 
fested. Italian, French, and German Romanesque, 
though members of one family, are not identical, but have 
their individual idiosyncrasies. 

In Italy we may even trace diversities peculiar to still 
smaller local divisions, as between the buildings in Lom- 
bardy and in Venetia. Amongst the most interesting of 
the Italian examples is the well-known and _ often 
described church of San Ambrogio at Milan, which is 
somewhat fully described and illustrated by Dr. Russrun 
Strurais,* although the plan is not given. The author 
makes a special point of the vaulting scheme at San 
Ambrogio, in which is seen the device of enclosing two 
bays of the aisle vault in one bay of the nave, thus 
keeping all the compartments square on plan, a necessary 
condition for the designer who is restricted to the use 
of the semicircular arch and one which afterwards be- 
came very generally used and characteristic of German 
Romanesque. Although the groins of the nave vaulting 
at San Ambrogio are accentuated by arched ribs of brick- 
work, these are in no sense constructional groin ribs, the 
vaults being homogeneous and independent of them as 
much as in any vault of Roman Classic time. 

San Zenone at Verona has its nave divided into 
greater and smaller bays, but the vaulting, if intended— 
and this seems probable from the importance of the vault- 
ing shafts—has never been carried out, a wooden roof 
having been substituted. San Michele at Pavia is another 
example of a similar disposition, and differs but slightly 
from San Ambrogio. 

The front of San Michele, Dr. Sturais suggests, is 
a simple and inexpensive substitute for an abandoned 
more ambitious design. The sculptures introduced for 
the decoration of the plain wall surface he assumes to 
have belonged to earlier monuments which have been 
destroyed. The introduction of sculptures for the adorn- 
ment of a featureless wall is also to be noted in the front 
of San Zenone. 

In the cities of North-eastern Italy, under the dominion 
of Venice, there is nearly as strong a trace of Eastern 
art as in the city of Venice itself, which is due to the 
control of the emperors who reigned at Constantinople. 
The church at Pomposa is one that has retained most 
completely the Oriental influence, and here again we find 
an instance of the inclusion in the wall face of earlier 
sculptures. In the church of SS. Maria and Donato, 


CUPS PUMME MSE hk ee i 
* A History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., 
Vol. II.—Rom=nesque and Oriental. (New York: The Baker and 
Taylor Company. London: B.'T. Batsford. 25s, net.) 


elaborate arcades. 


on the island of Murano, in the Venetian lagoon, are also 
to be seen inserted sculptured panels of generally Byzan- 
tine type, together with inlays in the brickwork of flat 
polished slabs of rich coloured marbles. 

Due to Byzantine influence was, undoubtedly, the 
treatment of some of the earlier Venetian secular build- 
ings—the Fondaco dei Turchi, the Palazzo Zorzi, and the 
Palazzo da Mula at Murano. 

Campanili are touched upon by Dr. Strurars, who 
especially commends the bell-tower of SS. Trinita at 
Verona as one of the most beautiful of the many in that 
city, both in proportion and in detail. San Gottardo at 
Milan, with its octagonal form, is another to which the 
author draws special attention as one of the very few 
successful towers of other than square ground plan. 

In speaking of the octagonal tower over the crossing 
of the abbey church of Chiaravalle, near Milan, with its 
series of successively diminishing octagonal towers, we are 
told that it has been suggested that the famous and beauti- 
ful cathedral of Florence, roofed in 1425 by the dome of 
Brunelleschi, was to have been finished by a receding 
tower like that of Chiaravalle. St. Sernin at Toulouse 
may have been inspired by Chiararvalle, as it adopts the 
same principle with even better effect. 

Pisa, as the greatest example in Italy of the fully 
developed Romanesque, receives a lengthy description 
from Dr. Sturats, who tells us that although begun early 
in the eleventh century, it had a fresh start from 1063, at 
which time the whole scale of the church was changed. 
The historian rather praises the design of the west front 
of the cathedral, glossing over the monotony of its repeated 
tiers of arcading, and laying stress on the slight change 
of scale in the west wall of the clerestory. Reference 
is made to Professor GoopyEar’s investigation of the 
refinements or departures from normal alignment in this 
cathedral, which by the convergence of apparently hori- 
zontal lines produce a more pronounced perspective, 
giving a seemingly greater length to the nave. 

Special praise is awarded to the west front of San 
Michele at Lucca, in spite of a lament over its restoration, 
and we are told that nothing is finer in the Romanesque 
style than the proportion between the arcades of the 
different storeys of the front, but exception is taken to the 
decoration of the wall surfaces above the arches of those 
The west front of the cathedral of San 
Martino at Lucca is characterised as probably the finest 


| example that we have of the complete central Italian 


Romanesque. The asymmetrical disposition of the arcades 
does not receive any adverse comment from the author, 
who styles Marstro GiupErTo, its designer, a great and 
daring architect who has made the overwhelming mass 
of the bell-tower serve to formalise and rectify the rather 
loose and offhand grouping of his arcades. 
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In summarising the Italian Romanesque of the eleventh 
century Dr. Srurats enumerates the strong and easily 
traceable Venetian spirit, the magnificent Tuscan 
Romanesque, and the inception of a grave and stately 
style in Lombardy, but, he says, not one of these has 
reached final maturity. Further north, in the plain of 
Piedmont, there are interesting examples of Romanesque 
at Andorra and at Lavagna, both nearGenoa, at Casale and 
at Asti; while more northward still, in the hill country at 
Aosta and the less-known towns of that vicinity, or along 
the shores of the Lake of Como, there may be found 
Romanesque art in unaltered abundance; but not in North 
Italy can we look for the traces of a perfected style during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the south there 
has been too much of the strong influence of the Norman 
invaders of Sicily to allow of undeniable conclusions, 
although Troia, Trani, and Ruvo all mark a period of 
Romanesque art nearly contemporaneous with the early 
Gothic of France. 

The churches at Toscanella possibly indicate, in spite 
of later alterations and restorations, such a tendency as, if 
it could have controlled Central Italian art, might have 
produced a consistent national style developed on 
Romanesque lines. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

We were pleased to-learn from the address of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects that 
following on the successful Conference ‘‘ it is proposed 
to hold shortly a much smaller gathering, composed 
entirely of experts.’’ This gathering will be very small 
if it is limited to those who in this country have proved 
themselves experts. We do not count as such those who 
have merely drawn parallel straight lines on the maps 
of our cities, or even those who have talked about town 
planning. Many of us now, thanks to Mr. Raymonp 
Unwin and Mr. Joan W. Simpson, know something about 
town-planning, but we are bound to confess ourselves 


France, and Sweden. The proof of the position of British 
architects at present is demonstrated by the result of the 
international competition for the expansion of the city of 
Antwerp. The English designs, we understand, were 
knocked out in the first round. 


Liverpoon’s Bevington Street area improvement of 
which Mr. Joun Burns laid the foundation-stone on 
Saturday last, is an essay in the replacement of slumdom 
by a combination of block dwellings in flats and single- 
house cottages. Considerations of finance have hitherto 
usually prevailed in the past to limit the newer dwellings 
to block tenements, so that the experiment of the Liver- 
pool Corporation is a bold departure. The new dwellings 
will comprise fifteen blocks, containing 226 tenements, 
which, it is estimated, will accommodate 1,372 persons. 
There will also be fifty-two self-contained cottages of five 
rooms each, twenty-seven four-roomed, seventy three- 
roomed, and seventy-seven two-roomed dwellings, together 
with a superintendent’s house and office, and six shops. 
Another feature of the scheme is the provision of two 
large playgrounds, one for boys and one for girls, with a 
centre portion laid out as a garden, with band-stand and 
two shelters. The band garden will cover 1,000 square 
yards, while the playgrounds are both 1,200 square yards, 
and will be fitted with suitable gymnastic apparatus, such 
as swings, giant strides, and see-saws, and at the entrance 
to each ground a drinking fountain will be placed. 


Wuen the Bevington Street area was scheduled in 1907, 
the number of houses was 295, of which 267 were in- 
sanitary, back to back, and located in narrow and ill- 
ventilated courts. The total contents of the area was 
17,989 square yards, and the freehold of the land and build- 
ings, including trade compensation, was acquired at a 
total cost of 52,0001., or 21. 17s. 9d. per yard. 


ConsIDERING that in the last twenty years Liverpool 
has spent nearly a million of money and has rehoused 
11,000 people in healthy dwellings, Mr. Burns had some 
justification in saying that Liverpool was doing more in 
proportion to its liabilities and conditions than any other 
town in the United Kingdom to improve the housing con- 
ditions of the people. The Bevington area scheme is in 
no sense a garden city affair, but there is a sound exposi- 
tion of good town-planning in the placing of the block 
dwellings on the outside and lower cottage-houses in the 
middle. It is estimated that the net cost will not exceed 
a rate of 4d. in the £, which is not extravagance but good 
municipal investment, as the better housing conditions 
cannot fail to lessen the expenditure on hospitals, asylums, 
workhouses, and gaols. 


THE good results of the Town-Planning Conference are 
reflected in the reports of their representatives that are 
now being received and discussed by the various municipal 
and other local bodies who sent delegates, and of these 
the sentiments expressed by the deputation from the 
Northwich Urban Council are a good example when they 
said in their report :—“‘ It is of the utmost importance that 
every local authority should appoint a Town-Planning 
Committee who shall make themselves thoroughly con- 
yersant with the duties and obligations of these authorities 
in regard to this matter, and thereafter to consider how 
the opportunities afforded can be taken advantage of in the 
best interests of the districts. During much discussion 
the instruction received by your representatives as a result 
of the conference held on the subject will be of great value. 
A lively interest has at last been awakened in our country 
on this most important matter, and though we have been 
left behind by continental countries there is no reason why 
we should not, profiting by their experiences, overtake them 
in the march of progress, and make our England still more 
an example for good in the eyes of the whole world.’’ 


THE report of the representatives of the Heriot Trust, 
Edinburgh, contains some fair criticism of the Confer- 


| ence, and states that many of the delegates attending the 
tyros alongside the architects of America, Germany, 


Conference felt, and not a few expressed, the view that the 
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papers read were too theoretic and academic, and that too 
little attention was paid to the economic and_ practical 
difficulties which call for solution. It is pointed out that 
it is, of course, easy to make suggestions for public im- 
provements at the expense of other people, but the 
acquisition of land by local authorities at fair prices need 
not be a disastrous investment. Probably the most useful 
effect of the Conference, it is stated, has been to direct 
public attention to, and to stimulate discussion upon, the 
objects of the Town-Planning Act. The creation of a 
better ideal and a strong public opinion upon the better 
arrangement of cities and the housing of the people will 
greatly facilitate the operation of the new Act. It is quite 
clear that the attempt to achieve the objects in view by 
uniform provisions has failed, and that no general con- 
ditions can be laid down applicable without exception to 
the varying needs of different localities. Hach town or 
district must have its own scheme to suit its peculiar 
requirements and circumstances. One principle unani- 
mously concurred in at the Conference is that local 
authorities must apply their minds to the provision of 
spacious main arteries for traffic from the city to its 
suburbs. It was apparent from the speeches of many of 
the delegates that the problems to be dealt with are more 
clamant in many English towns and cities than in Hdin- 
burgh, and that that city is far ahead of the average in 
width of streets and provision of open spaces, parks, and 
gardens. 


Mr. G. Ginpert Scort’s revised design for Liverpool 
Cathedral appears to be a bold conception with a central 
tower over 100 feet square and 250 feet high, providing a 
great central space 187 feet by 87 feet without a single 

pillar, and a seating capacity for 4,000 worshippers, in 
addition to the choir, which holds 2,500. The total accom- 
modation of the existing design is for about 8,000 wor- 
shippers, and the new scheme will provide for about the 
‘same number, but readjusts the space, so as to give a great 
nave to hold a grouped congregation, intended to make 
the sacred building a great preaching Cathedral. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held at 18 Tufton 

Street, Westminster, on Monday evening, the 14th inst., 
Mr. Arthur Keen, President, in the chair. It was held 
jointly with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. This 
‘new departure was noteworthy for the excellent attendance 
and the interest of the discussion which followed the reading 
-of the two short papers. 

Mr. Edwin Gunn, Hon. Secretary, announced that the 
next meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club will 
‘be on December 1, at 7.30 p.m. (Ladies’ Night), when a 
‘paper will be read by Miss L. A. Dunington, entitled ‘‘ The 
Principles of Garden Design.’’ He also announced that the 
Athletic Club Dance will take place on December 15 at the 
Whitehall Rooms. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, the President, proposed a vote of 
‘thanks to Mr. Christopher W. Whall for presenting a copy 
-of his book on ‘‘ Stained Glass’’ to the library. He then 
announced that the Annual Conversazione will be held at 
18 Tufton Street on Wednesday next, the 23rd inst., at 
8 p.m. There will be an exhibition of drawings and 
sketches. 

Mr. Grratp C. Horstry, F.R.I.B.A., then read the 
following paper, entitled 


That Fine Draughtsmanship Conduces to Fine Architecture. 


“Tt is foolish and insolent to imagine that the art which 
we ourselves practise is greater than any other, but it is 
wise to take care that in our hands it is as noble as we can 
make it.’’ 

I quote these lines from the ‘‘ Stones of Venice,’’ as they 
express something of the feeling I possess concerning the 
relation of fine draughtsmanship to fine architecture. That 
is to say, that as my business, as it is your business, is with 
the art of architecture, and, in Ruskin’s words, ‘it is wise 
to take care that in our hands it is as noble as we can make 
it,” we must agree that everything which contributes to the 
making of architecture should be of the very best. We must, I 
think, admit that drawing plays a large part nowadays in 


the producing of architecture, and that it is essential, if the 
Beare is to be good, that the drawing should be good 
also. 

In short, if our architecture is to be noble, the means 
employed must be noble also, and one of the means un- 
doubtedly is draughtsmanship. 

We have, then, to regard draughtsmanship as a means to 
a noble end. Draughtsmanship will not by itself produce 
fine architecture, but if rightly applied it will contribute to 
its production. If architecture is the ‘‘ Mistress Art ’’—and 
I am far from denying it—then ‘“‘ fine draughtsmanship”’ is 
one of her handmaidens, one of many who combine in duties 
which make possible the perfection of the Mistress Art 
herself. 

The importance, indeed, of draughtsmanship may be 
realised when we remember that we are obliged nowadays in 
the practice of our art to make a very much larger number 
of drawings than was expected of the architect in past ages. 

I can conceive it possible that someone here to-night will 
condemn this undoubted fact as a tyranny which we have no 
right to accept, and that he may implore this Association 
to use its influence to turn architects from the drawing-board, 
and to drive them—as a friend once put it—‘‘to the 
scaffold.’’ But with what object? We shall agree that the 
architect should spend the requisite time in acquiring a 
working knowledge of the handicrafts in building. As a 
student he cannot for this purpose do better than spend some 
part of his time in a builder’s yard, or as a clerk of works 
on a ‘‘ job,’’ but it is not necessary for him to spend his time 
when in practice in usurping the proper functions of the 
bricklayer, or the mason, or the builder’s clerk in buying 
cement in the cheapest market. His real business is to be 
the master builder, and his chief office in that high office is 
to be a man of ideas. As Mr. John Belcher has pointed out, 
we can liken the functions of an architect to those exercised 
by the composer of music for the orchestra ; the composer 
who combines and weaves into his composition the sound of 
many instruments, a man who in order to bring about the 
best result in his work has taken pains to become acquainted 
with the capabilities and the working of each instrument of 
the orchestra. 

If, then, the architect is the master builder, the man of 
ideas, those ideas must be worked into terms of building, not 
on the scaffold, but at the drawing-board. This implies the 
close apprenticeship to board and T-square which we all 
know, and to which we are faithful all our lives. 

Draughtsmanship, therefore, rightly used, is a necessity 
of our time, and in the best interests of our art it should be 
as good as we can make it. 

There are two reasons which especially warrant me 1n 
making this statement. The first, and the most important, 
is that skill in drawing, once it is really attained, becomes 
a living mental force to the artist, an added force to his 
mental equipment. You will perhaps realise how true this 
is when I say that a man who is a fine draughtsman will 
regard all objects within his view with a higher and a more 
just appreciation of their qualities than a man who is an 
indifferent draughtsman. The importance of any added 
mental force to the architect must be great when we remem- 
ber that the processes of designing are mental, that the archi- 
tect creates his design out of his knowledge and imaginings. 
He sees the plan of the house or the church, the scheme and 
“lay out”’ for the public building, spread out before him in 
his mind, each part thought out and mentally corrected 
before ever it is laid out in material form on paper. 

If, in following out the latter process, he draws out the 
design crudely, clumsily, hardly, and unsympathetically, the 
spirit will have fled from the thought ; the bones and body 
of the scheme may certainly be there, but the soul will not, 
and to the spectator the project will be unattractive. 

If, on the other hand, the architect has fulfilled his chief 
function of being a man of ideas, and has incorporated into 
his scheme just that touch of genius which may make him 
worthy of the title of architect, then, if in drawing out his 
scheme the hand follows the brain in the transmission of the 
design to paper, and if the two work in sympathy, each touch 
of the pencil expressing as it were the very thought of the 
brain, then will the spectator rightly understand the end 
and aim of the artist. 

Excellence in drawing, therefore, has an educative in- 
fluence upon us, which, in our desire to train ourselves as 
capable artists, we cannot afford to neglect. 

My second reason for the statement I have made can be 
more briefly put before you. It is nothing more or less than 
that history and past experience show that the best archi- 
tects have generally been admirable and first-rate draughts- 
men. This is a statement which can be amply substan- 
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tiated ; a consideration of these architects and their work in | 


drawing will give the proof. 


Thus, very inadequately I fear, I have put before you a | 


general statement of the relation of fine draughtsmanship to 
fine architecture. In conclusion, I would like to refer to 
some of the technical qualities which the words ‘fine 
draughtsmanship’’ comprehend. I think we should give the 
words a wide interpretation. It is of the essence of good 
draughtsmanship to express character, and character in a 
drawing will out in different ways. We cannot drive 
draughtsmanship into too narrow a road and say, ‘‘ This is 
draughtsmanship and no other.’’ 
must have. 
tests—(1) Is real skill shown in the drawing? (2) Is there 
beauty in the line? (3) Is the character of the building or 
the design clearly and ably expressed? If we have passed 
through some of the severities of the mill ourselves we should 
be able to answer these questions. 

Permit me to quote once more Mr. Ruskin to you in this 
connection. I make no apology, because, besides being an 
interesting draughtsman himself, he made a study of the 
whole question. He said, speaking of an artist, ‘‘it is in 
the perfection and precision of the instantaneous line that 
the claim to immortality is laid.’’ The ‘‘ perfection and pre- 
cision of the instantaneous line ’’—does not that mean the 
sure and certain touch, the nervous line pregnant with 
character and restrained force? Again, he says on this sub- 
ject of the lne—the work of the hand impelled by the 
brain—‘‘ the first merit of manipulation is that delicate and 
ceaseless expression of refined truth which is carried out to 
the last touch and shadow of a touch, and which makes 
every hair’s breadth of importance and every gradation full 
of meaning. It is not, properly speaking, execution, but it 
is the only source of difference between the execution of a 
commonplace and that of a perfect artist.’’ 

This question of manipulation is thus of the utmost 
importance, and rests at the root of the matter. Our small- 
scale and detail drawings, to be alive with meaning and in- 
tention, must be perfectly expressed by the ‘‘ perfection and 
precision of the instantaneous line,’’ clean, firm, and sharp. 
Our full-size details must be drawn with even greater 
subtlety of expression than the small-scale drawings, the 
greatest care being necessary to express the spirit of the 
design in the contour of the mouldings. Let us remember 
that our working drawings are not only items of direction 
to the workmen under us; they are more than that: they 
should convey to their minds the very spirit and heart of 
our design. In the same way, the sketches we make for our 
clients, to show the grouping of our designs, should not be 
mere diagrams: they should be drawn with intelligence and 
care, to create an interest in our purpose and an under- 
standing of our aim. 

In a masterly manipulation or execution we shall find 
truth, simplicity, and the mystery of inspiration. These 
qualities must all be present together in our completed draw- 
ings, particularly in our measured drawings and sketches, 
and in the drawings we should all make from the life. 

Experience proves that if we do not measure and do not 
sketch we bid fair to be very poor architects. In this Asso- 
ciation, with its splendid tradition and practice in sketching 
and measuring, it is not necessary to dilate upon the import- 
ance of either. We all know that the best way to study a 
building is to draw it, and that not till then shall we discover 
matters of detail which otherwise we should not have seen. 
As to the necessity for an architect to draw from the life, 
let me tell you what Sir William Richmond has said on this 
matter :—‘‘ The artist who can delineate the beauty of the 
human form, who is scientifically conversant with its struc- 
ture as a machine, is possessed of a power limitless as art 
itself. He can design a picture, make a statue, or build a 
cathedral. This is a startling assertion, but it has been 
proved over and over again to be a true one. The artist who 


is not possessed of this power is minus, I was going to say, 


9? 


everything. 

We must at least agree with Sir William that the power 
of design in many an artist has been fostered, or created, if 
you will, by study in the life class. In no other school is it 
possible to learn more valuable lessons in the principles of 
proportion, or in developing the knowledge and appreciation 
of the close kinship which exists between the art of the archi- 
tect and the art of the sculptor. The relationship between 
the qualities of fine sculpture and those of fine architecture 
is a subject apart, but so far as the study of this subject 
tends to the production of fine architecture, drawing from 
the life will worthily assist towards comprehending it. 

A few years ago, in trying no doubt to carry out some 


Yet a high standard we | 
Among others, we must apply the following | 


‘ 


recommendations given in the first syllabus of the Board of 
Architectural Education, an attempt was made in some of 
our schools to decry the claims of fine draughtsmanship. 
Drawings, we were told at that time, were to be regarded 
almost wholly as diagrams, and by no means as instruments 
of pleasure, radiant with the beauty of draughtsmanship in 
its expression of the spirit of the design. Fortunately it was 
a movement which has not spread very far, but so far as it 
has gone I consider it mistaken, and that it has done harm, 
for it has led a proportion of our students to adopt a style of 
draughtsmanship which is hurried, scrappy, and unfinished, 
and consequently without either character or charm. The 
situation which was thus created is really an impossible one, 
and we are curiously reminded of the result of some old 
Puritan fulmination against any joy in work or life. It is 
wholly at variance with the teaching of the best artists 
of all time, who have one and all been at least consistent in 
insisting that an artist should take pleasure in his work, 
producing it ‘‘under the instinct and passion of an inner 
commanding spirit.” ; 

We may be grateful to our French friends for some change 
of view in this matter, for since the exhibition in London of 
the splendid drawings of Selinunte by Mons. Hulot we have 
heard less of this unfortunate attitude towards fine draughts- 
manship, an attitude probably born of an unnecessary fear 
lest the student should give too much attention to the tech- 
nique of his drawing, and neglect more important qualities 
in his design. If we carry out conscientiously the true asso- 
ciation of brain and hand we shall avoid, I think, the 
danger of allowing our facility in drawing—if we are so 
fortunate as to have any—to run away with us. Every 
accomplishment has its accompanying dangers and tempta- 
tions, and to counteract these we must bring into play such 
sanity as we possess throughout the whole of our careers. 

Mr. Hatsey Rrcarpo followed, and said: When my friend, 
Mr. Horsley, invited me, for the sake of discord and discussion, 
to adopt the position of advocatus diaboli, and do my damned 
(with respect be it spoken!) worst to traverse his position, 
I was beguiled into accepting the charge, and seemed to fancy 
that I could summon up some infernal spirits to aid me in 
the matter. I supposed that by ‘‘fine’’ draughtsmanship 
he would be alluding to that kind of drawing that has a 
tendency to be an end in itself, a tendency to construct a 
picture, not a workman’s tool. But whilst he glances with 
an indulgent eye at this painter’s ideal, he protects himself 
with so many sensible and unimpeachable safeguards to his 
—may I call it ?—academic position that it’s the devil (and 
not I) to know how to make any successful assault upon his 
eminence. To begin with—at the bottom we are agreed—an 
architect has got to express himself, and mainly by drawings, 
and therefore he must know how to draw, and how to draw 
with facility. The divergence, if there is any, comes when 
we attempt to define how far such education in drawing 
should be carried. To draw with facility means a long 
apprenticeship in a severe school of accurate notation which 
enables you to use your pencil or your pen as the final 
tentacle of your brain with the swiftness of thought. The 
pencil is but the extension of your fingers, which are but 
the prolongation of your arm, which is the channel through 
which the nerve movement comes from the brain, and the 
action of the pencil should be as automatic (in a sense) as 
the bat in the hand of the cricketer or the gun in the hand 
of the sportsman. Because, mind you, it’s the placing of 
the cricket ball or the mortal wounding of the animal that 
is the real end. It doesn’t matter if the bat handle is 
sprung or the blow came from the extreme end of it so long 
as the ball goes where you mean to place it, outside the 
boundary ; so it doesn’t matter whether you are using ball 
cartridge or powder and shot, or whether your powder is 
smokeless or cloudy, the hitting your mark is the real thing, 
and hitting it decisively. Consequently I demur to the 
quotation from Ruskin about ‘‘ the instantaneous line ’’ as 
not being apposite; his definition that ‘‘it is in the per- 
fection and precision of the instantaneous line. . . that 
delicate and ceaseless expression of refined truth which is 
carried out to the last touch and shadow of a touch, and 
which makes every hair’s breadth of importance, and every 
gradation full of meaning,’’ applies to the case where the 
line is the end in itself. With the architect the building is 
the end, and his drawing is but one of the many tools re- 
quisite to achieve that end. ‘‘ His real business,’? Mr. 
Horsley says, ‘‘ is to be master builder, and his chief func- 
tion in that high office is to be a man of ideas.’’ Quite in- 
contestable. But not, I think, what follows, ‘‘ Those ideas 
must be worked into terms of building, not on the scaffold, 
but at the drawing-board.’’ It depends a good deal on the 
construction we put upon the word ‘‘ worked.’’ Of course, 
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a great deal of contriving and explanatory work must be 
done at the drawing-board, but the ideas (as Mr. Horsley 
has rightly said) are a brain concept, ‘‘thought out and 
mentally corrected before ever it is laid out in material form 
on paper.’’ And the value of these ideas depends on the 
more or less perfect response they make to the conditions of 
life they have to answer, and to the qualities and limitations 
of the materials that have to be used. And for this the mind 
does not require draughtsmanship, but observation and 
memory. You think of the forms you are going to use, and 
you afterwards draw them out in order to convey to some one 
else what is in your mind; and also, since the matter is too 
complex and the external conditions too many to be carried 
accurately in the mind, there is a need for setting them out 
on paper and studying the different values of these con- 
ditions, and so finally reaching that delicate equilibrium 
that one calls a design. But all this while you are thinking 
in three dimensions, and the pencil is merely registering 
your thoughts as they take shape. Directly the pencil 
begins to suggest or dictate the shape, it is usurpation, and 
disastrous usurpation, since the pencil’s function is to be 
recorder only, not inspiriter. As soon as the eye, and the 
mind behind it, begins to dwell on the decorative or artistic 
appearance of the lines put on paper it is beginning to drift 
off into side issues. Down this mistaken road stand the 
examples of picturesque buildings, and that sterile accumu- 
lation of “‘paper’’ architecture, that architecture that is 
corroded with considerations that appear only on paper, not 
in real life. I am not, of course, condoning slovenly or 
inaccurate draughtsmanship ; it cannot be too careful and 
too exact, and I am ready to allow some slight idiosyncrasies 
in the practise of it, like as I am always touched by the 
beautiful rounding and considerate embellishment of the 
joiner’s plane. One should be able to take a pride in one’s 
drawing, and having turned out a thoroughly workmanlike 
affair, but it is not to be a picture. So, again in sketching 
a diagram, to explain some piece of planning or construction 
to the workman one wants practised facility to show the 
essentials of the problem, and to put the ingredients of it in 
the clearest way. The art of choosing the point of view, and 
displaying just those parts and just those connections which 
the builder really wants to know is not an easy one, and the 
answer to his difficulties must be seen first before ever it 
can be drawn ; and one sees it as the artisan sees it, with tool 
and material in one’s mind’s hand, and one goes through 
the process of solving the problem in the way that one 
wishes him to follow, and the drawing should put this before 
him unmistakably clearly. Such diagrams as we find used 
by Professor Willis, Viollet le Duc, and Choisy are admir- 
able illustrations of what I mean. In this way we may 
manage to convey to the workman’s mind “the very spirit 
and heart of the design,’ and the more diagrams of this 
kind that we make the better. They clear the air, force us 
to dwell on the muscular anatomy and bones of our build- 
ings, and so give them that physical structure that causes 
the finished surface to look, like a human being, sensitive 
and alive. 

The joiner’s plane, in a humble way, is a work of art ; 
its shape is due to much practice, to much trial, to much 
afiectionate handling, and the outcome is a beautiful tool. 
But its function is not to look well on the shelf or graceful 
upon the plank ; the accurately smooth board is its justifi- 
cation, and the easier and the swifter it does its work the 
more its praise and the more its value to the joiner. 

Sketches—besides constructing this facility of hand and 
teaching one what to represent as vital and what to omit as 
merely accessory—are an unrivalled means of imprinting on 
one’s memory such architectural composition as may have 
interested us ; no photograph has the same power, nor the 
same personal selection ; but I am inclined to advocate that 
soon after the sketch has been made it should be destroyed ; 
its work is done; if it hasn’t made the lasting impression 
that was expected, the reasons for its failure are sufficiently 
adequate. About measured drawings it is quite a different 
matter. These should be made, not for oneself only, 
although the analytical knowledge of construction obtained 
in making them is a splendid education, but also as adding 
to the general stock of trustworthy records concerning things 
that can never be replaced and are surely getting destroyed. 
The devotion necessary to sympathetically portray the sub- 
ject chosen gets a kind of sanctification when you reflect that 
you are working also on behalf of all lovers of architecture, 
of art, and of history, that by your careful delineation you 
are constructing a simply invaluable record, accessible to all 
students, and it may be eventually the one trace left of all 
that you have thought so charming. And with this aim 
before you, this ideal of portrayal, the hand will be always 
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holding the pencil in check; it is easier to be suggestive 
than to be downright, yet it is one’s charge to mark down 
mere matter of fact rather than what one might fancy may 
have been the intentions of the builders. The very limita- 
tions and imperfections, other than those resulting from the 
ravages of time, weather, and man’s destructiveness, the 
unabashed contrivances, are all so much history, the key to 
which is in the stones themselves. Nay, history itself, 
without these monuments as exponents, can only be imper- 
fectly read and understood. 

Mr. Horsley affirms ‘that history and past experience 
show that the best architects have generally been admirable 
and first-rate draughtsmen.’’ Well, statistics on this head 
are idle, and Mr. Horsley very prudently shelters himself 
behind an inserted ‘‘ generally’? in his pronouncement. 
We must consult our own experience and our own retrospect 
of history. In England the architect is not discernible as 
such until the days of Inigo Jones, and there are no scraps 
of his handiwork to enable us to form an opinion as to his 
draughtsmanship. Such architectural studies as can be 
examined of Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Sir 
Christopher Wren might have been drawn by anybody—me, 
in fact. The two former were, of course, unrivalled in their 
powers of draughtsmanship, but they didn’t spend it con- 
spicuously on their architectural drawings; it is noticeable 
in Michelangelo’s and Raphael’s case what a lot of short- 
hand, so to speak, they used; they couldn’t spare the time 
to indicate more than the three divisions of the entablature, 
for example, or, the mere bell and abacus of the cap, that 
was to be floridly composite when carved. Coming to my own 
time, I may say that the two masters to whom I was suc- 
cessively apprenticed were neither of them ‘‘ fine draughts- 
men’’ in the usual sense of the word, though they had 
draughtsmanship enough to make their intentions perfectly 
intelligible ; and the most individual and romantic architect 
of our time, Mr. Butterfield, was, to judge by his note- 
books, no great hand as a draughtsman, and worked, so far 
as his working drawings were concerned, through other 
men’s fingers. That one’s drawings should give us pleasure 
in the working is no more than right; done con amore they 
will probably be more explanatory than those regarded as so 
much taskwork, and in these days of photographic repro- 
ductions, facsimiles, not copies, of the originals reach the 
workmen’s hands. One likes to see a clean, tidy, straight- 
forward drawing, free from affectation and easily legible, 
just as one likes to see the big jackplane in the carpenter’s 
hands, but there may be many opinions as to how tidiness, 
legibility, and straightforwardness should show itself, and 
to some extent in these chaotic days each individual must be 
something of a law unto himself. We might, I think, with 
advantage extend some of the canons of conventional repre- 
sentation, and by building up a tradition on some accepted 
uniformity, as, for instance, in colouring, so making our 
drawings more universally and more quickly intelligible ; 
but this consideration takes me away from my imposed 
function, which was to be the advocatus diaboli, and if in 
this I have been at all successful, why, then the devil’s 
in it. 

Mr. Ernest Newton contributed the following observa- 
tions, which were read by Mr. Arthur Keen, the President. 

Mr. Newton said that, though agreeing in the main with 
all that Mr. Horsley said as to the merit of clear, accurate 
draughtsmanship, he thought that the great value of fine 
drawing was as training to the eye and the mind. To many 
students in their early days architecture was rather a dry 
study of brick bond and beams and girders, with occasional 
excursions into the higher regions of the ‘‘Orders.’’ They 
had a vague feeling that some day they would know how to 
do everything, but they were altogether indefinite as to how 
this knowledge was to come—how and when they would 
have the power of selection, discrimination, and criticism. 
Careful and systematic drawing would be a sheet anchor to 
them. The growing sense of mastery of a difficult art would 
give them confidence, while at the same time developing 
powers of discrimination and criticism which would be in- 
valuable later on. Careful sketching of old buildings would 
be a delight instead of a task, and the road to éfficiency 
would be made shorter and infinitely pleasanter. Slovenly 


_ draughtsmanship generally went with slovenly thinking. Of 


course, there was always the danger that a good draughts- 
man would fall in love with his drawing, that he would 
forget that he was designing a building and not making a 
picture ; but one or two little lapses of this kind would be 
enough to cure him of this bad habit. After the building 
had been constructed, and with this danger guarded against it 
might, he thought, be accepted as true that anyone making 
a beautiful drawing of a building he was designing would 
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take so much pleasure in it that his mind would act in 
harmony with his hand. There was no rule without its ex- 
ception, and it was quite possible, indeed we knew it was 
the case, that the very efforts which an inexpert draughts- 
man had to make to put his ideas on paper led him to con- 
centrate so much on the building he had in his mind that, 
in spite of the handicap of weak draughtsmanship, his 
buildings would not be inferior to those of his more expert 
brethren. The untrained draughtsman was like a one-armed 
golfer. We often heard of these one-armed men making 
wonderful scores, but that was no reason why we should cut 
off one of our own arms; most men could play better with 
two! Again, an architect who was a well-trained draughts- 
man had an inexhaustible capital, and would go about the 
world with the quiet confidence of the man who in other 
ee of life counted as his great asset a large balance at his 
ank. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE opening general meeting of the Society was held at 

the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday evening, Novem- 

ber 10, when the President, Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered his address. 

Gentlemen,—I should like to begin my address to you to- 
night by saying how much our Society appreciates the un- 
tiring work which our late President has devoted to its 
interests. A few words of appreciation also are due to the 
unfailing courtesy and tact with which our late Secretary 
conducted our affairs. Mr. Kirk gave up, without com- 
plaint, a considerable portion of his time for a long period 
to the work, and he has trained up his successor to fill his 
position. Our Society has always been particularly for- 
tunate in its secretaries, and in Mr. Ralph Thorp, the son 
of its first Secretary, we have a man who, if I may say so 
without offence, seems to have been ‘bred to the job.’? As 
everyone who has seen anything of the working of the 
Society knows, it is upon the shoulders of the Secretary that 
the whole of the labour and responsibility falls. I do not 
propose to add to the sadness of his burden by addressing you 
at any great length to-night. He, at least, is obliged to sit 
out my remarks, but with the rest of you it is entirely 
optional. There was a custom in Medieval Rome whereby 
a certain section of the citizens were obliged on Holy 
Thursday to attend a sermon which was preached for their 
edification by a Bishop especially appointed for that purpose. 
Our Society also has its Holy Thursday, when the person 
whom you are good enough from time to time to appoint 
has the privilege of preaching you a sermon. 

Without being marshalled in the city square and obliged 
to attend, you do accord of your own free will, and not from 
compulsion, as in times past, a silent and, more or less, 
respectful hearing to the views of your President for the 
time being on matters of current architectural interest and 
ethics. Your President has therefore for at least once in his 
life the privilege of speaking as though from a pulpit, with- 
out the fear of immediate or, at any rate, audible con- 
tradiction. 

That this privilege has been thoroughly appreciated in 
the past one has only to look through previous presidential 
addresses to realise. Indeed our interests and ethics have 
been so well handled by past Presidents that it almost seems 
that there is nothing new to say. Here, however, the ad- 
vantage of the sermon comes in, for most of the things said 
in sermons are not new, and some of the new things are not 
true. I shall try to confine myself to the truth, and there- 
fore you will not expect much that is new. 

And first with regard to our own Society, I can imagine, 
even if I have not actually heard, the reply of a young 
architect on being asked to join: ‘‘ What good is the Society 
to me?’’ Let us answer that question. It is an old 
commonplace, but none the less true, that union is strength. 
This commonplace truth has been acted upon by all trades 
and professions except, I believe, that of domestic servants, 
with the result that every trade is in a position to-day to 
assert its rights and to resist abuses to which, without that 
union, it would be a prey. Our Society is federated with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and thus forms a 
branch. of the official guardian of the architects’ interests in 
this country. The long controversy which has been waged 
round the question of registration seems now to be dying 
down in the very general recognition of the fact that the 
legal registration of architects will be to the benefit of the 
profession and also of the art which we practise. By loyal 
membership of our local Society the hands of the Institute 
are strengthened, and the time that must necessarily elapse 
before the goal is reached will be appreciably shortened. 


Corporate unity will never supply the place of individual 
character and energy—a fact sometimes lost sight of by 
trades unions—but individual capacity cannot attain its full 
development in a position of islolation. Our Society affords 
opportunities for architects to know one another better; we 
can discuss our several difficulties, aspirations, and beliefs, 
and thus create a saner and healthier atmosphere than is to 
be obtained in an attitude of aloofness. Our lectures give 
us the opportunity, not always sufficiently appreciated, of 
hearing the opinions of experts upon the manifold aspects 
of our art. Our new rooms, far more centrally situated, in 
the Leeds Institute have been made attractive by the Secre- 
tary and Mr. Procter, who have hung upon the walls water- 
colour drawings and sketches which have been generously 
given by their authors, all members of our Society. And it 
is hoped that these rooms will long prove to be a common 
meeting-place for all the members of the Society upon a 
footing of cheerful and friendly equality. 

The Council watches carefully over the interests of all 
members, and endeavours to advance the position and 
prestige of the profession in the province which it serves. 

Such are some of the reasons why every young architect 
within our area should join the Society. Instead of his 
question, ‘‘ What good is the Society to me?”’ he will ask 
himself, ‘‘What good am I to the Society?”’ and he will 
proceed to answer that question by unselfish personal service 
to the Society, thereby advancing the interests of the art 
he professes, and incidentally making himself a more useful 
member of the community. 

The Council of the Society has formed during the past 
year a Town-Planning Act Consultative Committee, with 
Mr. H. Ascough Chapman as its secretary. It is hoped that 
this committee will prove of value in the discussions of 
schemes which may from time to time be brought forward 
under this Act. The controversy which raged round the 
Act whilst it was still a Bill has now vanished, and friends 
and opponents alike are agreed in the endeavours to make 
the Act workable and efficacious. 

The best argument in favour of the Town Planning 
Act which exists is our West Riding towns themselves, 
which, from industrial villages ‘‘ without form and void ”’ 
have been allowed to expand anyhow, without thought of 
the future, or, at any rate, without the statutory power to 
make that thought operative. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the author of perhaps the 
finest poem of the eighteenth century, the “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard,’”’ wrote to a friend that, after a 
long and enthusiastic day spent at Kirkstall Abbey, “he 
lay that night in Leeds, a smoky, ugly, busy town.”’ Gray’s 
description still holds good to-day. Leeds is still a smoky 
and, therefore, an ugly town; and, so long as our buildings 
take upon themselves within a year after erection, a per- 
manent coating of dismal black, it is almost unreasonable 
that the public should be expected to pay for good archi- 
tecture. 

An eminent London architect was written to some years 
ago by our then Honorary Secretary, the late Frank Bed- 
ford, to ask if he would lecture before our Society upon some 
architectural subject. His reply was in the negative, and 
he added, ‘‘ What you require in Leeds is not architecture, 
but a hose pipe.’’ Tt must be admitted that his reply, with- 
out being aggressively polite, contained some germs of truth, 
and I firmly believe that our posterity a hundred years hence 
will shudder at our barbarity in enduring the atmosphere 
which we now endure, just as now we shudder at the bar- 
barity of our ancestors who endured, or even enjoyed, cock- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and public executions. Putting on 
one side the loss of self-respect and the general lowering of 
vitality which our atmosphere creates, we architects are 
specially interested in the mitigation of the smoke evil, for 
while it exists buildings are spoilt and colour is non- 
existent. That ‘‘ grand, elemental passion of mankind for 
noble building ’’ is rendered languid and inoperative. What 
is the remedy for the present state of affairs, and how long 
will it take that remedy to work its cure? Some people will 
tell you it can be cured by legislation, and the late Chairman 
of the West Riding County Council once advanced the de- 
lightful suggestion that all offending manufacturers should 
be obliged by law to reside for six months of the year next 
door to their works—and on the leeward side. But legis- 
lation has a habit of not curing the evils which it was framed 
to eure. The best remedy would seem to lie in the growing 
use of electric power; and those who are fostering this ex- 
tension of electric power are doing a real service to the com- 
munity. It is on its universal application to industry that 
many far-seeing men base their hopes for better atmospheric 
conditions in our manufacturing towns. The growth of a 
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healthy public opinion is also doing something already. It 
is not necessary to abuse people or to irritate the averagé 
man by preaching at him in order to make him see that the 
West Riding of Yorkshire would be a more cheerful place to 
live in if the smoke nuisance were removed. For, happily, 
the arguments of the old ‘‘muck means money ”’ school are 
not now regarded as being either humorous or even approxi- 
mately true. There are too many examples in our midst of 
debilitated and joyless humanity, of stunted vegetation, and 
disfigured buildings to allow of the matter being treated in 
any but the most serious spirit. ; 

Under better atmospheric conditions it would be a joy 
to people to live, instead of, as is too often the case at 
present, merely existing, or seizing the pardonable oppor- 
tunity, whenever it offers itself, to fly from the smoke and 
build elsewhere the houses of their choice. 

There are many ways in which members of our Society 
can train themselves to think of the best means by which 
éur city can develop itself on methodical, orderly and co- 
herent lines—the study of plans, contours, traffic and tram 
routes; the tendency of the population to migrate towards 
certain localities ; the suitability of certain districts for fac- 
tories and works, and all the thousand and one items of 
local knowledge which go towards the making of a thorough 
understanding of the problems involved. Then, with the 
training of an architect at your back, you are in a better 
position than a member of any other profession to evolve 
orderly and dignified suggestions for your city’s improve- 
ment. 

There can be no better exercise for the architectural 
student than essays of this kind, no better employment for 
the leisure of the older architect. I wish the Corporation 
could be persuaded to inaugurate, say, two competitions, 
one for the best design for improving the central area of 
Leeds, the other for the lay-out and correlation of the 
suburbs. It would be money well spent, and the prize 
designs would form a basis upon which future improvements 
could be carried out. © 

The Royal Institute wisely seized upon a time when the 
imagination of the whole of Europe is alive to the matter 
of town planning to hold their International Congress, and 
the success of that Congress is now a matter of history. 
Moreover, the Royal Academy made the unexampled con- 
cession of opening its doors to an exhibition of plans, draw- 
ings and models illustrative of the art of laying-out cities. 

All this is to the good. It demands of architects a wider 
vision, a larger field of achievement. But it is as well to 
remember that detail must not be forgotten in the newer 
outlook. The almost passionate study of detail during the 
Gothic revival led to the renewed interest in craftsmanship 
-and to the due appreciation of the importance of material 
and texture in building which is becoming more in evidence 
every day. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Gothic 
revival, and the lessons learnt from it must not be for- 
gotten if we are to take our place as leaders in the larger 
schemes of corporate planning and co-operative development 
which are in the air to-day. 

So far as Leeds itself is concerned, it seems probable that 
for some little time to come the Town Planning Act will 
not be called into operation. Our committee will, perforce, 
have to hold a watching brief. There will thus be ample 
opportunity when the time comes, as come it must, for the 
production of a suitable scheme, and to profit by the experi- 
ments which will have been made in other places. 

The Corporation of Leeds have in the past been acting 
while others have been talking, and the new York Road is 
a fine monument to the unselfish and untiring work of the 
Development Committee, whose chairman we are proud to 
possess as a member of the Council of our Society. Much 
work yet remains to be done by that committee, and until 
that is accomplished it is unlikely that they will turn their 
minds to other problems. For it must be remembered that 
town planning costs money, and it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise, since the essence of town planning con- 
sists in the restriction of the number of houses per acre. 
Wise forethought and a wider outlook for the future are 
particularly necessary in the growing suburbs, and it is here 
that individual developers would in most cases gladly accept 
guidance, if only for their own protection. 

ut in any case let us congratulate ourselves that the 
town planning idea has become popular, for its indirect 
influence upon architecture and architects is bound to be 
immense. It has already caused the public to obtain a 
larger grasp of the real inwardness of architecture, and to 
look upon it less as a matter of specimen details. 

Half a century ago the Gothic revival was the motive 


force in architecture ; the intimate study of detail was urged 
upon the student as his highest duty. Ruskin had pub- 
lished in 1851 his ‘‘ Stones of Venice,’’ dealing with the 
capitals, the columns, the panels—not the buildings of 
Venice, much less the grouping of one building with another. 

The public mind has, however, been prepared by this 
study of detail to appreciate the wider aspect of the essen- 
tial qualities of architecture, such as breadth, refinement 
and scale. It has begun to see that an ornamented building 
is not always necessarily a ‘‘ handsome”’ building, or an 
unornamented one always necessarily an ugly one. The 
public mind has also come to see that the right grouping of 
buildings is of elemental importance. The great strides 
made by photography in recent years in the adequate por- 
trayal of buildings, and the well-chosen and beautifully 
illustrated examples of old houses published by such papers 
as Country Life have also had a great influence on public 
taste. The more human and rational theory of the 
development of historic styles in building has also 
done much towards the popularisation of the study 
of architecture. In the old days, when different 
styles were divided up into separate compartments 
like specimens in a museum, architecture was regarded as a 
kind of occult science to be avoided by the average person, 
who would have been glad to have known more about the 
house in which he lived, or the church in which he wor- 
shipped, had that knowledge been made reasonably simple 
for him. Now that the principle of evolution has been 
apphed to the history of architecture the tangle has un- 
ravelled itself, and the story is as simple as it is fascinating 
to the lay mind. 

The public are therefore in a better position than for- 
merly to appreciate good building and to demand it from 
architects. Let us see to it that the supply is more than 
equal to the demand. 

Last summer Mr. John Burns, in addressing some local 
authority, made use of the following words: ‘‘ The more 
money you spend upon architects, the less you will have to 
spend upon the governors of gaols.’? Gentlemen, I can 
imagine no truer or more weighty words, no words more in 
harmony with the sentiments of the members of our Society. 
I would like to see them written up in letters of gold in 
every council chamber in the West Riding. 

I do not know how much money is being spent at the 
present time upon governors of gaols, but certainly not very 
much is being spent locally on architects. If the building 
trade has lifted itself slightly from the abyss into which it 
sank some years ago, there are many influences still at work 
to retard its upward progress. But I believe these in- 
fluences are only temporary, and I have confidence that 
matters will right themselves in time. 

The building industry has been passing through a crisis 
in this country such as can only be compared with the three 
great waves of depression which have happened in our 
history, and they were all consequent upon political action. 
The first occurred in Henry VIITI.’s reign, after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and the consequent uncertainty 
of tenure in property. The second was caused by the Civil 
War in the middle of the seventeenth century ; and the third 
was in the earlier years of the nineteenth century, as a result 
of the exhaustion which followed the wars with France and 
of the political agitation which accompanied the Reform 
Bill. Yet in every case there followed a period of security, 
when the building trade flourished and political agitation 
was dormant. After the dissolution of the monasteries came 
the age of Elizabeth, with its splendid building achieve- 
ments. After the Civil War came the age of Sir Christopher 
Wren. The latter part of the nineteenth century was a time 
of almost feverish building activity. The recent depression 
has undoubtedly been caused by the exhaustion of the 
country consequent upon the South African war, and by the 
far-reaching and unsettling Acts of Parliament concerning 
property to which we have within the last few years been 
witnesses, but the effects of which no man can so far 
foresee, 

There is a local story of two manufacturers who met at 
dinner in one of the blackest years of ‘‘ the hungry ’forties,”’ 
and after the third bottle of ‘‘ the archbishop’s port,’’ one of 
them rose from the table and, slapping his thigh, said em- 
phatically, ‘‘ Whatever the outlook, I believe in Old Eng- 
land yet.’”” The marvellous industrial renaissance, in 
which Leeds has had so large a share, began shortly after- 
wards. 

There are signs that the coming democracy will be in- 
telligent and generous patrons of architecture, and that they 
will take their place, like the Church in the Middle Ages, 


; *S promoters and directors of a sane and prolific school of 
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building. After the collapse of the Church at the Reforma- 
tion, the aristocracy took its place as the patron of archi- 
tecture, and proved to be a comprehensive, if selfish, em- 
ployer. The Plutocracy which succeeded was both ignorant 
and indifferent, and its patronage of architecture must, 
speaking broadly, be pronounced a failure. Let us look 
forward, therefore, to a period of rest from political agita- 
tion, and, consequently, to a period of security, when the 
democracy can work out its dreams for better housing and 
noble civic planning: to a period, in fact, when all the 
money shall be paid to architects and none to the governors 
of gaols. 

There is a matter of great importance for the furtherance 
of which I would urge you all, on behalf of the Royal Insti- 
tute, to use your best endeavours with any of your friends 
to whom the case may be applicable. The admission of 
members of the newly created section of Licentiates at the 
Institute only remains open until March next. The Insti- 
tute is making a businesslike and strenuous effort to include 
all bona-fide practitioners and assistants of experience 
within its ranks. It is to the interest of this Society, whose 
members are practically solid for statutory registration, to 
assist the Institute in every way it can in this matter. For, 
with its hands strengthened by the inclusion of these new 
members, the Institute can go forward with a coherent 
authority at its back to demand legal recognition for archi- 
tects. Unless this demand is practically unanimous it is 
not likely that Parliament will accede to it. 

Finally, I should like to offer, with very great diffidence, 
a few words of advice to our younger men and students. 
There exists at present amongst the younger members of our 
Society a seriousness of purpose and a standard of design 
which is worthy of all praise. I-believe that in the future 
these qualities will bear good fruit for the benefit of the 
city. Whilst the energies of the nineteenth century were 
devoted to purely utilitarian progress, to sanitation, to 
water supply, to quick transit, and suchlike, now something 
more is demanded: some sense of dignity, orderliness, and 
civic beauty. It is to the architects that people will look to 
supply these qualities. Your equipment, therefore, must be 
comprehensive and your training thorough. The opportu- 
nities offered by the Leeds Education Committee at the 
School of Art are excellent. Take every advantage of them. 

Refuse to be influenced by every passing architectural 
fashion. It takes a lifetime thoroughly to master any one 
style of architecture, and since our modern architecture, like 
all the building of the past, must be based upon tradition, 
study and absorb the spirit of the work of the past. Choose 
out some particular phase of it, and make yourself a master 
of that phase; so that when you are designing a building 
the setting will come as readily to your pencil as your native 
language comes to your lips when there is occasion for 
speech. 

The buildings designed by men out of the fulness of their 
knowledge are the buildings which give the highest pleasure, 
and which will live by reason of their unconscious originality. 

While we are on this subject of design I should like to 
ask you to avoid the sweeping condemnation of work by 
other men, which one sometimes hears from those who often 
have not taken the trouble thoroughly to study the con- 
demned design, much less the conditions under which it was 
produced. 

The words of Bishop Creighton with regard to morals are 
applicable also to the kindred quality of design. ‘‘ Very 
frequently,’’ he said, ‘‘the bad people are not so bad as the 
good people think they are, and sometimes the good people 
are not so good as they think themselves to be.”’ 

One warning let me give you from practical experience, 
a warning especially necessary to those who have to work for 
a public who love cheapness for its own sake. Don’t try 
and make your buildings too cheap. As a great architect 
of the last century used to say, ‘‘ People soon forget the 
expense of building, but bad work is always with them, and 
cheap work is nearly always bad.”’ 

And though you may have little in a city like Leeds, with 
the exception of our noble Town Hall, to stimulate your 
imagination, still there are whole streets whose buildings 
seem nothing but silent pleaders to the imperative need of 
rebuilding. Such monuments may well stimulate your 
minds to dream of what might be—dreams which, I trust, 
for the sake of the city, of its inhabitants, and of your- 
selves, may in the future, and in a less smoke-laden 
atmosphere, materialise into substantial structures of stone 
or brick—or ferro-concrete. 

A cordial vote of thanks, on a motion of Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. H. 9, Chorley, 
F.R.I.B.A., was accorded Mr. Kitson by an interested 


gathering of members and friends, and the proceedings ter- 
minated in an enjoyable smoking concert. 


In the course of the evening the prizes won in’ the. 


Society’s competitions were presented to the successful 
students. , 
The next meeting will be held at the Society’s room in 
the Leeds Institute, on Thursday, November 24, when Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on 
** Spanish Places and People.”’ } 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 38, MR. G. H. GRAYSON, M.A., A.R.LB.A 
NO. 39, MR. ARTHUR KEEN, F.R.I1.B.A; 


HESE architects may be considered as typical ex- 
ponents of modern domestic architecture,’ Mr. 
GRAYSON in the North and Mr. Keen in the South. Mr. 
KzeEn is also at the present time the President of the 
Architectural Association. 158 
HOUSE AT HIGHGATE, N. 
([\HIS house is now being built. It is faced with 
mottled red bricks and roofed with Burgess Hill 
tiles.. The builder is Mr. Henry Brown, of Paddington; 
the glazing and casements are by Messrs. W. Morris & 
Co., and the architect is Mr. ArnTHUR KEEN. 


BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.—THE LIBRARY. 
HIS building was erected a few years ago in South- 
ampton Row, London. It contains, in addition to 
a considerable amount of office accommodation, a publi- 
cation department, Council chamber, committee rooms, 
and the large library shown in our illustration. This 
room is lighted on both sides, and general joinery work 
and bookcases, &c., are in oak. The plaster work was 
modelled by Mr. Laurencr A. Turner; the builders 
were Messrs. Hiaas & Huiuu, and the architect Mr. 
ARTHUR KEEN. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, STAMFORD HILL, N. 
HESE commanding premises have lately been erected 
for the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd. They 
contain on the ground floor a large banking hall, 
manager’s office, and strong room. A side entrance is pro- 
vided for the manager, which leads to his residence on 
the upper floors. ‘The banking hall is heated by hot- 
water radiators from a heating chamber in the basement, 
provided with a small gas generator. ‘Lhe heating system 
was installed by Messrs. Rawiinas Bros., Ltd. The 
stonework to main entrance and banking hall windows 
has been executed in Portland stone from the Whitbed 
by Messrs. Bysourn, who also executed the carving to 
the stonework. The mahogany fittings and screen were 
carried out by Messrs. Burxtzr & Co. The mosaic to 
the banking hall and entrance was executed by Messrs. 
Rust. The general contractors were Messrs. EpMonD- 
son, Ltd., and the architects for the bank were Messrs. 
Banister FuercHer & Sons. 


DETAIL OF FRONT, WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., 
CHEAPSIDE BRANCH, 


(dee ground floor is occupied by a branch of Messrs. 

Winuiams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., and although built 
at the same time was designed and carried out under separ- 
ate supervision, Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., being 
the architect for the bank. There are two entrances, one to 
the bank, the other to the offices above, and these and 
the plinth are executed in Cornish grey granite. The cir- 
cular-headed window between has a gunmetal casement, 
the screen being specially designed, embodying the crest 
of the bank. The only carved ornament is the double- 
headed eagle over the entrance to ground floor and the 
brackets in the fascia, which take the form of a string of 
coins which, with the above-mentioned features, clearly 
indicate the purpose of this portion of the building. 
Messrs. TRoLuoPE, Sons, and Conus & Sons were the 
contractors. Messrs. Ramsay & Co. and Messrs. 
Sincer & Sons executed the metal screen and window. 
The carving was executed by Mr. J. A. STEVENSON, of 
St. Oswald’s Studios, West Brompton, §8.W., and 
Messrs. Hiaains & GRIFFITHS were responsible for the 
electric light work and the various metal fittings. 
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_ PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND. PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 


By Professor C, A. M. Surru, M.Sc. 
(Continued from page 299.) 


Air-gas Systems. 


1 oe are divided, as previously stated, into three 
classes, which are here dealt with more fully.* 


Saturated Systems (practically obsolete). 


““ Faignot ’’ Apparatus.—This was a direct develop- 
ment of the “‘ gas fountain,’’ except that a current of air 
was forced through the carburettor by means of a pump 
driven by falling weights. The carburettor contained 
wicks or rolls of cotton standing in spirit, also deflecting 
' sereens. One run of the weights generally sufficed for 
six to twelve hours. The objection to this and all similar 
systems is that there are no arrangements for ensuring a 
constant mixture. 


FIG. 7. 


“ La Luciole’’ Apparatus.—Similar to the Faignot, 
but the carburettor is fitted with trays, over which the 


The latter has a 
supply tube dipping slightly below the level of the liquid. 
When the pipe is uncovered a fresh supply of air enters 


petrol passes from a supply vessel. 


* The descriptions of all except the more important systems 
at present in use are intended only to be notes. 


constant. 


as benzol (either refined or crude). 
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Thus the supply is kept 
One run of the weights suffices for eight hours, 
and one gallon of spirit supplies 315 cubic feet of gas. 

Miiller’s Apparatus was also similar to the Faignot. 
The general name was the ‘‘ Alpha’’ gas-making 
machine. The gas made by this machine was of about 
the same quality as coal-gas, a burner consuming 
5 cubic feet per hour (Argand) giving 16 candle-power. 
To produce gas of this quality one gallon was used for 
about 400 cubic feet. At 10d. per gallon for petrol 
1,000 cubic feet of gas costs 2s. 1d. 

Van Vriesland System.—The original plant is shown 
in diagrammatic outline in fig. 7. A consists of four rect- 
angular section tubes wound in spiral form round a central 
axis. A side view of these is also shown. The spiral is 
mounted on a revolving spindle, B, driven by a pulley, D, 
and rotates inside a circular drum, C. The latter is 
partly filled with petrol. As the spiral revolves it picks 
up petrol and churns it up with air, and finally forces 
both petrol and the air (now saturated with vapour) into 
the chamber E. The excess spirit passes back to the 
chamber C by means of a connection, G, while the gas 
passes out at the pipe H. The same action as propels 
the gas forward sucks in air at F. When the gas is. 
turned off the vapour simply bubbles through at G. The 
gas is, of course, quite saturated, one gallon of spirit 
making only 120 to 240 cubic feet of gas, according to the 
temperature. The motive power is provided by a small 
hot-air engine driven by some of the gas made in the 
apparatus. Such an arrangement will, of course, suffer 
from all the disadvantages of the saturated systems—con- 
densation in the pipes, possibility of explosions, é&c. 
Otherwise it is a very simple but efficient apparatus, and 
at one time, with certain modifications to that illustrated 
in fig. 7, was largely used on the continent of Europe. 

The ‘* Doseur Guy ’’ Apparatus worked on the same 
general principle as the Van Vriesland, except that the 
chamber filled with petrol in the latter machine was re- 
placed by one containing water. The petrol was supplied 
to this chamber in measured quantities by means of a kind 
of rotating cock, having chambers the volume of which 
could be adjusted. The petrol floated on the surface of 
the water, and was churned up and vaporised similar to 
the modern ‘‘ Centenary ’’ plant to be described later. 
This was a semi-saturated system, making approximately 
480 cubic feet of gas per gallon of spirit and having a 
calorific value of 292 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 


cae 


GAS MAI 


and forces the liquid to rise. 


Hearson’s ‘‘ Sun’’ Gas-making Plant depended on a 


similar principle to the Van Vriesland, but here falling 
weights were used as motive power. 


The ‘‘ Fischer Light ’’ employed heavy spirits, such 
The apparatus con- 
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sisted of a hot-air engine driving an air blower, which 
forced the air through a heater before it entered the car- 
burettor. The latter contained a constant quantity of 
spirit, which is replaced proportionally to the gas con- 
sumption. According to MM. Gating and Sr. Pauvt, 
as much as 206 candle-power hours (decimal standard) 
have been obtained on this apparatus with a consumption 
of 33.8 grammes of benzol. This is equivalent to 24,600 
candle-power hours per gallon of spirit, a figure probably 
much exaggerated. 

Coming now to the dilute mixtures only suitable for 


_ AIR INLET 


use with incandescent burners, we have, amongst many 
others, the following plants :— 

The ‘* Centenary ’’ Plant.—This is illustrated in dia- 
grammatic outline in fig. 8. The apparatus consists of a 
cylindrical drum, A, divided into two compartments by a 
diaphragm, B. The compartment C contains petrol, while 
the compartment D contains water. Revolving in D is 


Le 


From 
Aim DRYER 


Sie ee 


ORT 


FIG. 9. 


an arrangement which will be recognised as a kind of 
reversed wet gas-meter. The section of this is shown in 
the side elevation. This contrivance is attached to a 


spindle passing outside the apparatus and driven by a hot- 
air engine connected by a belt to the pulley shown. Look- 
ing at the section, it will be seen that as the drum revolves 
the chamber E fills with air, while the contents of F are 
forced into the central chamber G, and from thence into 
the outlet pipe at H. The chamber G contains the 
petrol supply, and revolving in it are a number of cups, 
such as J, J’, which pick up the petrol and deposit it intd 
a receptacle at K, whence it passes by way of a regulating 
valve into the chamber D and floats on the surface of the 
water. As the drum revolves it agitates the air and petrol 


REGULATOR 


. 8 


together, vaporises the latter, and thus generates the air- 
gas. The gas passes into a ‘‘ gasometer’’ or bell. 
When this rises to the top of its lift a trip gear throws over 
the belt driving the machine on to a loose pulley, and by 
means of another cock (not shown) shuts off the supply of 
petrol escaping from the receptacle K. The exact mix- 
ture is regulated according to circumstances by means of 
the cock L, the handle of which moves over a graduated 
dial. 

The ‘‘ Safety Light ’’ Apparatus.—This is illustrated 
in outline by figs. 9and 10. There is a chamber, A, in the 
base of the machine, in which revolves a drum, B, similar 
in principle to that described in the ‘‘ Centenary ”’ plant. 
This sucks in air at C, which has previously passed 
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through a calcium chloride drying chamber, draws it down 
through D, up from the outlet at E, and, after passing 
through the revolving drum, forces it by way of the outlet 


| pipe F up into the gas-bell G. The petrol enters at H 


and runs down the long, winding carburettor and is 
evaporated by the air which is passing over it. Geared to 
the main driving spindle is a secondary shaft, J, which, 
by means of the crank M and link K, oscillates the 
lever L. Referring to fig. 10, the latter is connected to 
a spindle, N. As this oscillates backwards and furwards 
the cup O picks up petrol, which runs down the arm 
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(which is hollow) into the receptacle P. There being an | 


excessive supply to this latter, the level always remains 
at the overflow. A second adjustable scoop, Q, in like 
manner picks up the petrol from P, which, being kept 
at constant level, always allows a definite quantity to be 
picked up per stroke, and deposits it into the small re- 
ceptacle R, from which if runs into the pipe H out into 
the carburettor in the manner previously described. 
When the supply of gas has lifted the gas-bell to its top 
limit a system of levers (shown in fig. 9) applies a band 
brake at S and stops any further working. The motive 
power is proyided by falling weights or by means of a 
water displacer. 
(To be continued in our issue of December 2.) 


THE L.C.C, AND DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


T the sitting of the London County Council on Tuesday 

the following appointments were made to the vacant offices 
of district inspectors :—Battersea Central, Mr. Percy John 
Black; Bromley St. Leonard, Mr. R. H. J. Mayhew; Dept- 
ford, Mr. B. Greig; North Kensington, Mr. G. Tolley; 
South Kensington, Mr. R. D. Hansom; Rotherhithe, Mr. 
C. A. Daubney ; East Streatham, Mr. A. G. Morrice ; Hast 
Wandsworth, Mr. H. T. Bromley; Sydenham, Mr. A. H. 
Verstage; Catford, Mr. E. A. Young. The gross amounts 
of the fees received during the year 1909 in respect of the 
districts during 1909 were respectively 5991., 2591., 5221., 
1,124]., 8421., 4167., 6607., 5671., 4871., and 4281. 

Mr. Ed. Smith drew attention to the differences in the 
emoluments, and said he still hoped that at some time a 
scheme would be formulated for the payment of the sur- 
veyors by salary. 

Considerable discussion took place on a recommendation 
of the Building Act Committee to suspend the standing 
orders so that legislation might be promoted next session for 
amending the London Building Act, 1894, so as to make it 
clear that the Council’s school buildings were exempt from 
those portions of the Act which required notice to be given 
to the district surveyors and fees to be paid to them in 
respect of new buildings, and also to provide that the fees 
payable to district surveyors in respect of additions to, or 
alterations or other works in, completed buildings shall be 
based in the case of additions on the area and height of the 
addition, including therein such portions of the building as 
may be structurally affected by the addition, and in the case 
of alterations on the area and height of the portion of the 
building structurally affected. 

As the motion for suspension was defeated, it will be too 


late to give the necessary Parliamentary notices for next 
session. : 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


N Wednesday, November 9, at a sessional papers’ meet- 
ing of the Society, Mr. Herbert L. North, B.A., read 
a paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the English Tradition in 
Building.’ Tradition in building, Mr. North said, was the 
accumulation of experience in producing a balance between 
the purpose of the building, the time or money expended 
upon it, and the nature of the materials used. So there is 
an unbroken line of advance from the primitive wattle 
buildings of our ancestors to Westminster Abbey or the well- 
nigh perfect stone cottages of the Cotswolds. Architecture 
in the Middle Ages, as the literature of the period shows, 
exerted much greater influence than to-day. He asked: 
“How was it that the public care so little about architec- 
ture?’’ Was it not because the chain of tradition was 
broken, and the foreign craftsmen and the paper architect 
have grafted on an exotic branch which has borne bitter 
fruit? The Renaissance was at first a stimulating influence, 
but when the great lights had departed it became more 
pompous and pedantic, and, the greatest sin of ull site 
killed the English love of colour. 

Then there was the paper architect. Architecture has 
become an individual matter, not a matter of almost national 
universality; and this, he suggested, was why We had lost 
the public interest. We have one fashion after another. 
In the course of one generation we have gone through the 
whole architectural gamut. How great a force we should 
be if our work sprang from our English traditional tree, if 
we worked on the same practical and truthful system again, 


a system of infinite elasticity with the widest scope for 
genius. 

Coming to practical points, Mr. North thought that as 
reinforced concrete took the place of older material some 
new treatment would be required, but for smaller buildings 
in the country he advocated traditional materials and 
methods. He instanced several aspects of the treatment of 
roofs, dormers, partitions, ceilings, &c. Old roofs were 
generally about 20 feet span; dormers were placed at least 
half-way up the slope. The most successful pitches were 
50° to 55°, and where a roof was continued downwards at a 
smaller pitch the lengths of the two sections should be 
approximately equal. The traditional treatment of parti- 
tions, stud and panel or stud and plaster, were little more 
expensive than the Georgian lath-and-plaster partition, and 
far more desirable; and the old beamed ceilings were much 
more interesting than an expanse of white plaster. Touch- 
ing church work, the best point at which we should take up 
tradition was the thirteenth century. Later styles had less 
possibility of expansion. 

Several members took part in the discussion which 
followed. Mr. Phil. Parker spoke of Mr. North’s work, and 
thought it always looked at home with the English land- 
scape. The President, Mr. P. S. Worthington, thought 
that tradition served its most useful purpose when we had 
in our study steeped ourselves in it and it became part of us 
and came out naturally in our work, rather than when tra- 
ditional features or methods were definitely copied. He re- 
garded the Renaissance as the natural outcome of the life of 
the period. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS, COVENTRY. 


ie accordance with a resolution of the City Council, con- 
ditions and instructions have been issued to architects 
who desire to compete in preparing designs for the munici- 
pal buildings and the proposed town hall at Coventry. The 
Council invite designs and estimates for municipal offices 
and town hall as one scheme, but the town hall portion may 
or may not be proceeded with. Competitors are advised, 
therefore, that it is desirable to design the municipal offices 
so that they can be erected and completed independently of 
the town hall, but with the ultimate idea of forming one 
building. 

Explicit details are given as to the requirements, and it 
is stated that the cost of the municipal buildings is not to exceed 
50,0007., but the cost of the town hall is left to the discretion of 
the competitors. The designs are to be anonymously sent in, 
and will be submitted to the assessor, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F.R.I.B.A., who will advise the Council which is, in his 
opinion, the one most suitable for adoption. The author of 
the design placed first by the assessor will be employed to 
carry out the work in so far as the municipal offices are con- 
cerned unless the Council should be satisfied that there is 
some valid objection to his employment. In that case the 
author of the design placed second will be employed, and in 
that case the premium of 1751. will be paid to the architect 
whose design was originally selected. The architect 
appointed to cary out the work will be paid 1501. in addition 
to any commission he may be entitled to in connection with 
the municipal offices, and the payment of this sum will 
relieve the Council of any further lability in connection 
with the design for the town hall. The author: of the 
design placed second, subject to the above conditions, will 
be paid a premium of 175]., and the author of the third 
design 175/. Details of the percentage on construction are 
added, and it is stipulated that the premiated plans will 
become the property of the Council. 

Seventy-six rooms are to be provided with lavatories and 
telephone accommodation for all the departments, and a 
caretaker’s residence and a lift for passengers. On the first 
floor accommodation will be required for a Council Chamber 
for, say, sixty members and officials, two committee rooms, 
an ante-room, a cloak room, lavatories, &c., Mayor’s 
parlour, and another ante-room, with a public gallery in the 
Council room, and a separate approach for the public. 

The town hall is designed to seat 1,200 on the ground 
floor, with galleries to seat another 300, more or less, as 
found possible. Proper reception and ante rooms, with 
cloak rooms and lavatory accommodation for both sexes, 
must be provided ; also dressing and retiring rooms from the 
platform, storage below the hall for chairs, and caretaker’s 
residence, with separate entrance from St. Mary’s Hall 
side. The heating and lighting can be arranged separately 
from the municipal offices. Designs have to be sent in by 
March 1, 1911. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
Arrpriz.—The committee appointed to carry out the 
erection of a town hall for Airdrie with the 10,000/. pro- 
vided by Sir John Wilson, Bart., has now considered the 
report by the adjudicator on the five sets of plans sub- 
mitted to him, and which he had placed in the following 
order:—1, Plan No. 1342, Plan No. 4%°3, Plan No. 3. 
On the sealed envelopes being opened, it was ascertained 
that the first was that of Messrs. James Thomson & Sons, 
Airdrie; the second that of Messrs. George Arthur & Son, 
Airdrie; and the third that of Mr. A. Danskin Aitken, 
Airdrie. The committee unanimously agreed that the plan 
placed first should be adopted, and Messrs. Thomson were 

appointed the architects of the new building. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK.—IIl. 


HE third of the course of eight public lectures by Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., at University College, 
Gower Street, W.C., on the above subject dealt with 


The Coming of the Itaiian Influence. 

Architecture, in common with all other things that come 
under the observation of mankind, said Mr. Gotch, shows a 
tendency to change. No sooner have a set of forms become 
established and been carried towards perfection than they 
are supplanted by another, which in their turn linger just 
long enough to imprint their character upon the period. 
In England this process continued uninterruptedly for four 
or five centuries—from the time when we may be first said 
to have possessed a national architecture down to the end of 
the fifteenth century. Each new growth sprang from some- 
thing that was already there. The stern outlines and detail 
of the Norman barons gradually softened, the round arch 
gave way to the pointed, and the pointed arch became 
flattened from the acute to the obtuse. 

The last phase of English Gothic architecture before it 
became tinged with foreign detail presents many fine and 
interesting examples. Many of the Tudor houses, such as 
Kirkby Muxloe, Compton Winyates, and Fawsley Dower 
House, were built of brick, with most of the wrought work 
in stone. The windows were still small, though fairly 
numerous; their arches, as well as those of the doorways, 
were flat pointed. The chimneys assumed an amazing rich- 
ness, whether in stone or brick, Tudor chimneys being, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable productions of English crafts- 
men. The twisted stalks which characterise some of the 
chimneys were also adopted in stone finials. A typical 
example is Clifton Maybank, Dorset, with a characteristic 
oriel high above the ground, octagonal pilasters in the front, 
and steep gables. But there is a feeling about the whole 
Gothic treatment which seems to prepare for the advent of 
Renaissance detail. 

With the accession of Henry VIII. the conditions govern- 
ing architectural detail underwent an alteration: there came 
an outside influence to affect English developments, and 
certain forms and features crept in which had their origin in 
sunny Italy. Though in course of time they ousted the 
natives from their fastnesses, at first their foothold was 
somewhat precarious, for they only affected a lodgment here 
and there, in this feature and in that. The struggle went 
on through the whole of the sixteenth century and well into 
the seventeenth. At length, under the leadership of Inigo 
Jones, the invaders finally triumphed, but during the pro- 
gress of the strife most piquant effects resulted. Elizabethan 
architecture, although it has been branded with many hard 
names, is one of the most interesting phases of the art 
which England can show, and if tainted with being of 
doubtful descent, yet, like Faulconbridge in ‘‘ King John,” 
it may boast of more vigour than if it had been truly bred. 

By the end of the fifteenth century all conscious connec- 
tion between Gothic and its parent, Classic, had long ceased 
and the workers on Gothic buildings had no notion that there 
was any other way than their own of dealing with a build- 
ing and of embellishing it with ornament. In many respects 
Gothic had become the antithesis of Classic; all its features 
were far more ductile. For instance, there is a large range 
of variety in the acuteness or otherwise of a pointed arch ; 
there is but one form of a semicircular arch. Or again, 
the Classic column is the slave of proportion ; its limit of 
Meas elites is ee defined, but the Gothic pillar may soar 
to an eight. ne S ing i i i i 
oe eat te aad ame thing is witnessed in the hori- 

Italy had always been the home of the Classic architec- 
ture, and Gothic forms had hardly penetrated into the 


} artists to adorn his palaces; Henry must do no less. 


peninsula. The efforts of the great architects at the Renais- 


sance would probably have taken a Classic direction, no 


matter what was its cause. But the whole tendency of the 
force which awoke them was to revive ancient learning, to 
present ancient ideas in new forms. Particularly was this 
the case with the ornament, into which was thrown all the 
delicate fancy, the exquisite drawing, and the perfect execu- 
tion which distinguish the work of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Unlike the main lines of the revived Classic, this ornament 
was as ductile and as mobile as anything which Gothic design 
could show. Indeed, in this pliability was found the common 
ground between the two styles, the ground from which the 
new, strange forms started on their subjugation of the old, 
familiar features of English Gothic. 

Many of the masterpieces of the Renaissance in Italy 
were well advanced before English work could show the 
slightest trace of Italian influence. The Pitti Palace at 
Florence and the PalazzoRiccardi were over eighty years old: 
the Giant’s Staircase in the Doge’s Palace at Venice had been 
built nearly half a century before Englishmen knew of any 
school of design other than their own, or, at any rate, before 
they had adopted any but the traditional methods of decora- 
tion. It was Henry VIII. who bridged the channel for its 
passage. He was a brilliant young monarch, bent upon 
making the English Court as splendid as any in Europe. 
His rival, Francis of France, had procured great Italian 
Invita- 
tions were conveyed ; but England was far off, and had not 
yet imbibed the atmosphere of the Renaissance, which was 
the breath of their nostrils to the masters of the South. 
Consequently the response was cold, and but few Italians of 
anything like the first rank found their way over. The 
greatest among these was Torrigiano, who stayed a few 
years, during which time he designed three or four tombs. 
He was followed by a few more Italians of great skill. But 
in most cases to the Italian names no Italian work can be 
attached, and to the Italian work no Italian names. A 
great deal of Italian-looking work was certainly done by 
Englishmen, for it is erroneous to suppose that all beautiful 
work must have been produced by foreign craftsmen. It 
was not in the disposition of the work, but solely in the 
ornament, that the first touches of Italian influence showed 
itself in English work. Thus the choir stalls of Christ- 
church, Hants, have Gothic cresting with Italian pinnacles, 
and the carved work at the top of the panels is also Italian 
in feeling. A bench-end in the same church shows the cus- 
tomary motionless and elderly angels replaced by amoriné 
in motion, recalling the mid-fifteenth-century tomb in Santa 
Croce, Florence. The porch at Deene is similar in treat- 
ment to a door in Genoa, and precisely the same influence is 
shown on a wooden door at Compton Winyates. ry 

The entrance to Wolsey’s Hampton Court was erected 
about 1514. It is all Gothic, unless one excepts the slight 
touch of Italian in the arms over the gateway. The two 
roundells are actually Italian, and were the work of 
Giovanni da Maiano, who executed ten of them altogether. 
Hampton Court includes several interesting ceilings. On 
Wolsey’s fall, in 1530, Henry VIII. took possession of the 
palace and enlarged it. He rebuilt the Great Hall and put 
up a roof which is one of the finest pieces of timber work in 
the country. This roof is thoroughly Gothic in conception 
and in much of its detail, though much of the latter is 
finished after the Italian manner. The work was done by 
English workmen, as is clearly shown by the detailed 
accounts. The hall door (probably 1530-31) is Gothic with 
Italian spandrils. 
eee panelling in the hall of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
is of special interest because of the fact that the accounts 
still remain in the Liber Computi of the College for the year 
1541. The wainscot was bought in London. Paulyn sawed 
uy me ; John Carver provided the glue; Aldrich, White and 
2 Si S ic the masons who provided and prepared the hall. 
ee - anson provided fifty-two rods of panelling; Henry 

on and Frost were the two principal joiners employed. 
teh ae did some of his carving badly, for Frost spent five 
ing which the former had weeks att 
epee ae ulfully and coarsely panelled 

The Italianised chimneypiece in Deene ini 
the arms of Henry VIL. is of hydra ee ‘it 4s 
possible that it affords the earliest instance of the presence 
of yk mae influence in England. 

several of the courtiers of Henry VITT. i 
which were strongly touched with herieett Aner nee 
of the owners had been abroad, and, in addition, the great 
meeting on the Field of the Qloth of Gold may have 
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familiarised them with Franco-Italian forms. Layer 
Marney, Essex (1520-25), has details of pure Classic, though 
at a distance the building looks like a traditional Gothic 
tower, with the usual mullions and tracery. But in reality 
all the superficial ornament is affected by Italian influences. 
Sutton Place, near Guildford (1523-25), tells a similar story. 
Other instances are Lacock Abbey, Dingley, and Apethorpe. 

While such examples do not comprise quite all that could 
be mentioned, they serve to show, said Mr. Gotch, how fitful 
the new fashion was in its appearances. If a blank map of 
England were taken, and only those places were marked on 
it which can show any examples of this early phase, it would 
be only the southern and eastern portions which would have 
any writing on them. The whole space north of Oxford and 
west of Cambridge would be practically clean. 


GREEK AND ROMAN TOWN PLANNING. 


HE Creighton Memorial lecture was delivered at King’s 
College, Strand, on the 11th inst., by Dr. F. J. Haver- 
field, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., who chose as his subject 
““Greek and Roman Town Planning.’’ He opened his lecture 
by saying that Oxford, the University town to which he 
belonged, has been of late undergoing considerable develop- 
ment ; but anyone who walked through the large new suburbs 
would see that no intelligence had been employed in planning 
and laying them out. Very recently, however, there had been 
an improvement, both there and elsewhere. Indeed, the 
advance made was one of the great advances, in a lesser way, 
in modern civilisation, for it betokened' an advancement in 
the application of intelligence to the common things in 
ordinary daily life. In the past, man has refused to put his 
intelligence into those subjects. During the past few years, 
however, we have seen that that intelligence is awakening ; 
even though it would seem to be necessary to wait until 
science points out the dangerous possibilities of an animal 
like the rat before action is taken. 
Town planning, which deals with the ordinary environ- 


_ ment of our daily life, has, said Professor Haverfield, taken 


in the last few weeks a new and vigorous growth. There 


_had been a conference in London, and people were commenc- 


ing to recognise that if building takes place intelligence must 
be applied to the task, and that everything should not be left 
to the builder, or to the architect’s somewhat overworked 
assistant. In fact, town planning has reached the dignity 
of christening, and ladies now parade it about with a big T 
and abig P. What, asked Professor Haverfield, was the real 
justification for town planning being spelt with these capital 
letters ? 

First, is there anything further than the application of 
intelligence? Anyone who attended the town planning con- 
ference, or who followed the proceedings, or visited the 
Exhibition must have noticed that town planning had been 
employed in a somewhat vague sense. It had been used in 
many cases merely as a convenient label for the works of an 
architect who has intelligence enough to advertise his ideas as 
particularly up to date, so he proclaims that his land is laid 
out on town-planning principles. He does this because it 
would be less profitable to say the land had been laid out on 
his own principles. Perhaps his vagaries may be rather 
regrettable and serious. Nevertheless, it is described as town 
planning all the same. 

Professor Haverfield said that when he walked through 
the exhibition at the Royal Academy and looked at the 
different plans he had been struck by the thought that the 
world has been planning towns all its days without knowing 
't. There have been in the past very striking instances of 
town planning. In our own country there was the work of 
Wood at Bath in 1735, Grainger at Newcastle in the first 


half of last century, or James Craig at Edinburgh in 1767. | 


But each of these was the application of the individual in- 
telligence of individual men. By turning to ancient history 
we, however, arrive at a general conclusion which will take 
us a little further than the consideration of such isolated 
efforts. 

_ There are four countries which specially show town plan- 
ning assuming a definite shape, viz., China, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome. In all of them the rectangular street 
plan was adopted. The rectangle and the straight line are 
the marks which differentiate man civilised from the bar- 
barian. For proof of this it is only necessary to compare a 
British and a Roman road. The one wanders anywhere, and 
only accidentally assumes straightness, while the other is per- 
fectly straight, or, if it bends, it does so on principle. Wher- 
ever an intentional straight line or right angle is met with, 
there civilisation is touched. Up to the present day the rect- 


angle has always been adopted for street planning. The 
early Chinese towns in Central Asia show that the rectangular 
pattern was known from great antiquity. When the Chinese 
conquered parts of Asia Minor they planned their military 
colonies on that model. How old such a model was, or where 
it came from, are useless questions. They certainly do not 
seem to have got it from the western world. 

Babylon was an immense town, framed as a square, with 
streets crossing at right angles. Here was the origin of the 
later town planning in Greece. In speaking of town plan- 
ning in Greece it is necessary to pass beyond the great age of 
that race, for then they do not seem to have brought their 
intelligence to bear on the subject. This was changed after 
the great period. The Greeks most probably learnt from 
Babylon to lay out their town on a rectangular plan. Of 
Piraeus and Rhodes we can say but little beyond the fact 
that they seem to have been laid out on a rectangle. A new 
phase was entered with the expansion of the race under 
Alexander. Then cities were built wholesale and full grown. 
In fact, the special feature of the period was that towns were 
not adapted or reconstructed older settlements, but brand new 
ones for the disbanded soldiery, who had to be planted some- 
where where they would give little trouble. This rapid ex- 
pansion produced some hundreds of towns, most of which are 
recognisable by their names. These were all on a definite 
system of rectangular planning. The most famous was 
Alexandria, which has been shown to have been built up of a 
labyrinth of squares and rectangles, seven main lines running 
east and west, and seven north and south. Excavation of 
this ancient Greek city 1s now impossible, by reason of the 
modern town which covers it. Priene has lately been 
excavated by the Germans, and the results are extraordinary. 
Its size was about that of Pompeii. It appears to have been 
rebuilt in the Macedonian Period. 

Roman town planning goes back to the very early days of 
the history of Italy. In the course of excavations in the 
Lombardy Plain they have traced little villages made on the 
plan of the early Italian towns. Palma, for instance, was 
an enclosure of some thirty acres inside a solid earth ram- 
part. On plan it was a parallelogram, and not a rectangle, 
and was entered by means of a bridge. Near the crossing of 
the two principal streets stood a small stadium. But there 
are existing remains of Italian towns much more charac- 
teristic than these doubtful Lombardy villages. These were 
certainly based on a chess-board plan. Religion may have 
had something to do with its adoption, though religion was 
not generally a suggesting force, but one which adopts the 
stereotyped form. It is abundantly certain that wherever 
towns were founded in the time of the Republic they were 
founded on this plan. There were then, as under Alexander, 
large bodies of discharged soldiers who had to be accommo- 
dated somewhere. These emigrants were well organised 
bodies of men who went out knowing that they were all to 
live together; and for these a definite plan could be laid 
down. <A typical instance is Timgad, in Roman Africa. 
Here about a.p. 100, Hadrian founded a town, whose popula- 
tion consisted mainly, if not entirely, of time-expired 
soldiers with their wives. Its plan has been recovered by 
French archeologists. The area of thirty or forty acres was 
divided into small square blocks occupied as private houses. 
The Forum was like an English market-place for the sale 
of provisions, with public buildings, shops, temple, and town 
hall round it; though it differed from those English market 
places where the main streets converge on the open space. 
There were baths near it, and a meat market. Timgad grew 
very rapidly, and it is quite evident that, as it grew, it 
developed very much on lines like those of a modern town 
instead of on the rigid system of ancient town planning. The 
roads outside the old town no longer ran straight. There was 
also erected a Christian church. Of architectural effects little 
can be judged. There were certainly one or two arches afford- 
ing a vista, and there were the street colonnades. But as a 
rule it is probable that the Romans were rigid economists who 
counted the cost—a thing which it seems as if people in this 
country must do too. 

Excavations at Lincoln have shown that there were rows 
of columns lining the principal streets of that Roman town, 
and there was also a forum as well as a large basilica. As 
for drainage, there are still the sewers running underneath 
the four main streets. At Silchester the laying out of the 
streets was precisely on the chess-board fashion. The houses 
were really town houses. Cologne has been occupied con- 
tinually since Roman times, and the remains of the first 
streets have disappeared, though some of the streets show 
traces of the original plan. Belgrade is another curious 
mixture of the ancient and modern: the old town ap- 
parently represents the Roman colonia with its fortress over- 
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looking the river. Florence was likewise a Roman settlement. 
Its Centro, or shopping quarter, is in a regular chess-board 
manner, with broad streets laid out in a systematic way. 
This marks a return to its original fashion. An existing 
map of 1427 shows Florence still unmistakably with ‘ts 
first plan, though in places the streets had become en- 
croached upon, or even blocked. All that the modern archi- 
tects had to do in Haussmannising the Centro was to widen 
and straighten out the Roman streets. 

Archeological evidence is pretty nearly all that we have 
to go on with regard to the study of ancient town planning. 
Literature is entirely silent on the matter, if a few references 
as to the control of city magistrates are excepted. There is 
one clause which appears repeatedly in town charters—that 
no house owner might pull a house down or let it fall save 
with the consent of the town council, unless he was going to 
build at least as good a one in its place. The Romans seem 
to have had a town laid out once for all and then to have 
left it. All that you get beyond that initial control are such 
rules as forbade burials or brick-making in a city. 

All this is, of course, very different to anything in our 
own day. But then the problems to be dealt with were so 
altogether diverse. In the first place, the Romans made no 
attempt to adapt their old towns; when once they planned 
a town it was planned de novo. In the second place, they 
had not our problems of distance, for the ordinary area 
was 100 acres or 200 acres at the outside (except in a few 
large towns) ; therefore it was utterly unlike the rectangular 
problem as applied to Buenos Aires or Chicago. In a 
Roman town the extra distances necessitated by the 
rectangular plan made very little difference, as the area was 
so small; whereas in large modern towns it must be a very 
serious one. In Khartoum the Union Jack plan has been 
adopted, and of this he doubted the wisdom. In the ancient 
world the problem of smoke did not occur, there were no 
manufactures or chemicals, for it had no science beyond, 
perhaps, that of medicine. The question of providing 
‘‘lungs,’? whether in the form of large parks or small 
gardens, was also absent. Each Roman house had its own 
small garden or backyard, possibly with trees in pots. There 
was no necessity for open spaces like placés, crescents, cir- 
cuses, or squares. There were, of course, a few towns where 
these open spaces existed. - Finally, the artistic problem, 


and that of the magnificent vista, was very imperfectly 
solved by Greece or Rome. The Greeks provided magnificent 
architectural views accompanied by houses which were a dis- | 
grace. Nor did the Roman public buildings group in any 
stately fashion. 

The conclusion derived from the study of Greek and 
Roman town planning would seem to be that modern town 
planning should break away from the chess-board plan and 
substitute for it the curve. Whereas in early centuries the 
straight line was the mark of civilised man, so the curve 
will be the mark of the civilised man of the future. 

Cities should be laid out on a definite plan, though not 
on that of any individual architect. In England some sort 
ot co-operation was needed, though unfortunately hitherto 
it has been almost unknown. The philosophy of town plan, 
as apart from the individual scheme, however brilliant it 
might be, should be worked out. 

Sir Aston Wzss, C.B., R.A., who took the chair, at the 
conclusion of Professor Haverfield’s lecture made some re- 
marks on the subject. In looking at the lantern views, what 
had specially struck him, he said, was the fact that ancients 
seem to have put all their energy into the erection of the 
public buildings of their town and to have left their own 
buildings simply. Dr. Haverfield might call this ostenta- 
tion; another word for it was magnificence. The lecturer 
had pointed out the disadvantages of the rectangular plan. 
America also followed the rectangular, and are also finding 
out the difficulty of it. Chicago and New York are en- 
deavouring to get over the difficulty of having to go round 
two sides of a rectangle. The extraordinary shapes of build- 
ings which resulted from the awkward sites was exemplified 
in the Flatiron Building, New York. In many English 
cities which were laid out by the Romans the original street 
lines are still visible. Dorchester was one instance. When 
two or three miles out of the city the traveller realises he is 
approaching an important place. All must feel that these 
ancient cities were planned with a view to an artistic result, 
and the work must have been done by artists or, at any rate, 
by people who desired to have something fine in their cities. 
That developed a pride of citizenship. Dr. Haverfield had, 
unintentionally no doubt, been a little hard on architects in 
reference to this matter of town planning. The promoters 
of the Town Planning Conference took a very great deal of 
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trouble to get the Exhibition at the Royal Academy together, 
being animated by a desire to obtain the best information on 
what was going on all over the world, and not from any per- 
sonal interest whatever as to what the result might be. 
What was strongly felt was that in all the improvements 
which are in progress the artistic side of the matter should 
not be overlooked, and that it should not be merely a matter 
of traffic and drains. In London at the present time there 
were certain matters in which architects were inclined to 
think that the sesthetic side was in danger of being neglected. 
Architects asked that this should not be so. If they were 
to have a great bridge and a great approach from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, they should be considered together as one great 
scheme before it was too late to alter it. It seemed to be 
only common sense that that should be done. They hoped, 
again, that the King Edward Memorial, whatever form it 
might finally take, would also help to adorn the metropolis 
of which their late Sovereign was so proud, and in which he 
was so much interested. Another much smaller matter, but 
a very important one, was the question of the exit of the 
Mall into Charing Cross. How people who were interested 
in town planning could for a moment suppose that it could 
remain as it was at present was almost a mystery. There 
must be a clearance there, and there must be a fine approach 
made from Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross. London 
lost a great opportunity when Wren’s scheme for rebuilding 
the metropolis after the great fire was rejected. Unfor- 
tunately the citizens would not agree, insisting that their 
warehouses should be built on precisely the same sites as 
before. Paris was more fortunate. During the French 
Revolution the artists of Paris periodically met together and 
prepared for the improvement of the condition of the people. 
And most of those suggestions were afterwards adopted by 
Baron Haussmann. Architects, painters, sculptors, and all 
who are artistically inclined should combine to ensure that 
the development of our towns is made on artistic lines. 


Mz. T. Duncan Rutnp, A.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh, has pre- 
pared plans for the erection of a Territorial drill hall on a 
site nearly opposite the Post Office, Dalkeith. 


AN OLD-WORLD SETTLEMENT. 
By Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


BOUT half-way between Redhill and the “‘ Surrey 
Paradise’? we dealt with recently is another choice 
Surréy gem, more rich in old and picturesque houses even 
than Oxted, but most of them in the main thoroughfare ; 
and, what is more satisfactory, there is no railway station 
nearer than one and a half miles from the nearest village, 
which is two miles to the west of this old-time settlement. 
Approaching from that side, the presence of treasures within 
is not even hinted at, for the houses there are ordinary that 
are of any greater antiquity than the second quarter of the 
last century, while those of more recent date are artificial, 
but are not so vulgarly aggressive (except in the laying-out 
of their grounds) as the modern excrescences in the outskirts 
of Surrey towns and the southern and western suburbs of 
London; nor are the owners bitten much by the craze for 
Bedlamite names for their abodes. Where the road goes 
downhill into the village it takes a bend leftwards, and the 
locality becomes more irregular and quaint, with the houses 
gradually being set further back, on the left, on a bank with 
a footway raised above the road-level. Before one can quite 
realise it one plunges, in medias res, in the thick of old 
timber-framed and lovely gables in a thoroughfare as wide 
as Oxford Street at its widest part. 

Still the church is invisible; and one has to pass almost 
to the limits of the village before seeing it emerge from 
behind a delightful little ‘‘ street’ at the rear of a small 
group of timber-framed houses that face the main road. 
Opposite this churchyard is a pleasing example of ancient 
hostelry, which boasts, we were told, of an Elizabethan 
chimney-piece. The church, now visible for almost its entire 
length, contains some interesting monuments and some bold 
fourteenth and fifteenth-century windows in the south aisle 
before us; and the huge, partly Norman west tower, for- 
merly crowned by a lofty spire, was, when we saw it during 
this alleged summer, completely skinned of its rough-cast, 
and a gigantic scaffolding erected all round it up to the 
top for very urgent repairs, though plans for such work 
were made ten years ago, according to a framed, measured 
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drawing of the west front that hung in the south porch, 
showing the tower as restored. Apparently, after the 
renewal of the belfry windows at the top and the repointing 
of the arches and dressings, the abominable rough-cast is 
again to be laid over the venerable old stone-work. Surely 
it would be better, cheaper, and more in the medieval spirit 
to repoint the old masonry. 

Round three sides of the large and carefully tended 
churchyard are old timber houses, and the village also boasts 
of one with a partially bricked-up Tudor door in the centre, 
the rest of it being taken up by a Classical portico and door 
(not in the middle, either), while the remainder of the front 
shows obvious traces of alteration from Tudor times. And 
there is yet another treasure—a farmhouse with two gables 
on its front, and the whole, right down to the ground, is 
richly timber-framed—one of the most interesting of its 
kind in the county. A few yards further down the hill and 
we come to where two roads meet—or, rather, where a narrow 
road branches off to the left from the main one. No signpost 
is there to say where either of the roads leads to, and the 
local authority appealed to in the matter declines to help 
the tourist—because, forsooth, there is one a couple of 
hundred yards further, at the extremity of the village, in the 
narrow road, where it is not needed and where the required 
route is obvious, though one of the boards on the post 
indicates ‘‘ To Eastbourne,’’ above all places! The so-called 
Eastbourne road leads across country, as it were, to the main 
road (a long way off) to Eastbourne, and is just wide enough 
for a pony-trap, with no room for a chance pedestrian, 
save in the ditch alongside. (Verily rural district councils 
are strange bodies!) Yet the surface is ideal. 

We could not but feel duly impressed with the warning 
signboard of the little inn close to the way out of the 
village—the ‘‘ Keep within Compass.’’ 

On reaching the signpost at this far end of the quaint 
settlement of humanity, we casually turned round to see 
how it looked from there, though the landscape that lay 
before us, on reaching pure country once more, was exceed- 
ingly alluring; and we candidly confess that we were most 
agreeably surprised in finding our eyes regaled by a fascinat- 
ing ensemble of old-fashioned roofs and gablets and winding 
hill, embellished here and there with trees to the rear and 
on either side, and the church, on the outer edge of the 
village, looking of far better proportions than the view 
alongside from the main street gave credit for. 

It is true this place runs Oxted very close for picturesque- 
ness and irregularity, but there is not that astounding 
revelation of its existence that gives it so much additional 
charm. It is, par excellence, from this eastern side that the 
pedestrian should enter Bletchingley. 


YORK AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
T the general meeting of the York and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society the following officers for the forth- 
coming session were elected :—President, Mr. Samuel Need- 
ham; vice-presidents, Mr. A. B. Burleigh and Mr. J. H. 
Rutherford; hon. treasurer and assistant secretary, Mr. 
R. R. T. Smith; hon. librarian, Mr. A. Cowman; hon. 
secretary, Mr. Harold E. Henderson; members of Council, 
Mr. W. T. Whipp, A.R.IL.B.A., Mr. H. Monkman, Mr. K. 
Ward, Mr. J. Ferguson, Mr. F. Dyer; auditors, Mr. W. M. 
Carter and Mr. J. Reid. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect (New York) has devoted its chief 

illustrations to monographic reviews of recent work 
of Mr. Harry W. Jones and Messrs. Davis, McGrath and 
Kiessling. The former’s buildings are in and arcund 
Minneapolis, and the latter’s in New Jersey State, and 
chiefly embrace good-class domestic work. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) gives views of a villa 
at Rosendael, near Dunkirk, by Mons. J. Morel, of the 
usual modern French type, and of Moet & Chandon’s 
pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) has an interesting article on the 
Kornmesserhaus at Bruck a.d.M., by Erich von Schrotter, 
with illustrations of its very late Gothic detail. The 
principal plates are less interesting than usual, but a good 
example of a modern Austrian school is given from 
Liesing, of which Herr Rudolf Hisler is the architect. 

_ Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin) illustrates two build- 
ings of some importance in which the influence of the 


‘““ Neu-bau ’’ movement is only moderately felt rather than 


obtrusive—a club-house for the inspecting officers of the 
Landwehr, by Schmieden and Boethke, and a large school, 


the Herderschule, at Charlottenburg-Westend, by _Hans 
Winterstein. Considerable space is given to details of 
various crafts allied to building, and there are some good 
domestic buildings, both single houses and blocks. — 

Deutsche Bauzeitung (Berlin) gives a description with 
illustrations of one of the most important monumental 
buildings of modern Berlin, the building for the Reichsmili- 
targericht, overlooking the Lietzen See at Charlottenburg. 
Of this fine group of buildings Herren Kayser and von 
Groszheim are the architects. 

Engineering Record (New York) has an abstract of a 
report on pipe subways in Great Britain, prepared by Mr. 
Nelson P. Lewis, chief engineer of the Board of Estimates 
and Apportionment of New York City, which deals with 
those in London, Nottingham, St. Helens, and Glasgow. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Architects and the R.I.B.A. 


Srr,—The Institute is showing some anxiety as to the 
result of their Licentiate scheme, which obviously is not 
fulfilling the expectations of its promoters. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the letter from Mr. MacAlister pub- 
lished in your current issue, and by the steps which are 
being taken or are in contemplation by the Institute for 
pushing this branch of their work. 

I do not, however, wish to enlarge upon this, but rather 
to ask you kindly to allow me to refer chiefly to the more 
important question of registration. 

According to Mr. MacAlister, the Institute is pledged at 
an early date to make application to Parliament for the 
recognition of all bond-fide architects; but he omits to state, 
what is common knowledge, that for the purpose of registra- 
tion the Institute will only recognise architects who are at 
the time members of one or other of the classes within the 
Institute. 

The essential difference between the proposals of the 
Institute and of the Society in regard to registration is that 
the Bill which the Society is promoting, and which has 
been amended in detail in view of the coming Parliamentary 
session, provides for the registration of all bond-fide qualified 
architects in the United Kingdom, whether members of any 


architectural body or not, whereas the Institute propose to— 


legislate for a section only. 

If two Registration Bills are presented to Parliament it 
is apparent which of them will receive the most support, as 
Parliament will not grant a monopoly or shut out vested 
interests. 

The Society of Architects, while prepared to meet objec- 
tions on points of detail in regard to their Bill, will not 
give way on the principle—that is, registration of the whole 
profession. Architects who become Licentiates of the Insti- 


tute on registration grounds are, therefore, wasting their — 


time and money, because registration of the profession can 

only be secured by a Bill similar in principle to that pro- 

moted by the Society, and it is only a Bill on these lines 

which has any chance of becoming law.—Yours faithfully, 
C. McArtuur Burtzr, 


November 11, 1910. Secretary, Society of Architects. 


Petrol Air-Gas. 

Sir,—I am greatly interested in the articles appearing 
on the above subject, particularly as the owner of country 
property. I sincerely hope that Professor C. A. M. Smith 
will include in his articles some suggestions as to the best 
form of machine. Personally, I have been somewhat 
dubious as to the safety of this form of illumination, and am 
very anxious to see some decided statement on the subject 
from some one outside the manufacturer or patentee. I 
gather from the letter in your last issue that ‘‘F. I. C.’’ is 
somewhat in the same position. I have seen most of the 
systems on the market, and have been much impressed by 
this new illuminant, and must thank you for publishing 
that which, I believe, will be invaluable to many men 
situated as I am. As I am not desirous of being inundated 
with lengthy communications from the several manu- 
facturers, I prefer not to attach my name and address, but 
beg to subscribe myself, your obedient servant, 

INQUIRER. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Friday, November 25. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
Mr. John R. Hacking on ‘‘ Belgium.” 


Monday, November 28. 


Royal Institute of British Architects; Chevalier Professor 
C. Formilli on ‘‘The Monumental Work of the Cosmati at 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Architectural Association: Mr. Andrew Oliver on “ Cathedrals 
of Southern France.” 


Tuesday, November 29. 


London Local History Association: Mr. W. R. Lethaby on 
‘*London Under the Normans.”’ 


Thursday, November 31, 

University College, London: Mr. J. A. Gotch on English 
Domestic Work ; Lecture (6) on ‘‘ The Drawings of Jacobean 
House Designers.”’ 

Monday, December 5. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
_ A.R.A., on “ Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon.”’ 

Liverpool Architectural Society: Mr. Albert H. Hodge on 

“* Architectural Sculpture.” 


REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

M\HE revised regulations of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects as now put forward after the in- 
corporation by the Competitions Committee of the sugges- 
tions and views expressed by the general body of members 
may be said to be of a fairly satisfactory character, and, 
at any rate, an improvement on those that have previously 
existed. 
~ One of the best clauses in the whole document is the 
assertion that ‘‘ Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and Allied Societies do not compete excepting 
under conditions based on these regulations.’’ The docu- 
ment is intended to be for the use of promoters of com- 
petitions, hence it is desirable to state the position clearly, 
so that promoters may understand that if they wish mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute to compete they must conduct 
their competitions in a manner which the Royal Institute 
eonsiders will secure the best results to the promoters 
with scrupulous fairness to the competitors. 

It is sometimes said that the Institute should not 
attempt anything like dictation to the promoters of com- 
petitions, but we are glad to see, as was shown at the 
business meeting on Monday last, that the architectural 
profession rightly recognises at the present day that in 
every architectural competition it is the promoters, and 
not the profession, who get the best of the bargain. 
Hence it is only equitable that the benefactors and not the 
beneficiaries should settle the terms. 

Every individual or body of individuals who is going 
to pay for the erection of a building is at undisputed 
liberty to employ any particular architect he or they think 
fit; but if employers mistrust their own discretion to 
obtain the best possible design without a competition, then 
the profession of architects, who are going as a whole to 
make considerable sacrifices in order to assist in obtaining 
the best design, is entitled to specify the manner in 
which the competition shall be conducted to attain that 
end. 

It has been urged, with some show of reason, that the 
promoters who find the money for a building have a right 
to select the design amongst those submitted in competi- 
tion which they consider most suitable; but if they are 
competent to do this, they are equally competent to choose 
a design without a competition and without the exaction 
of a large amount of unpaid labour, wasted time, and 
fruitless expense that we fear must always, more or less, 
be an accompaniment of competitions unless each com- 
petitor is to be paid such a sum as will fairly recompense 
him for the work involved. 

Hence the Royal Institute is fully justified in laying 
down the conditions under which alone its members do 
compete. The point was raised at Monday’s meeting as 
to how the fidelity of members to these conditions is to be 


ensured, but was properly ruled out by the President 
inthe chair. That is a matter of internal discipline in the 
body corporate of the Royal Institute, and has nothing to 
do with the promoters of competitions. There ought noi 
in this matter to be any necessity for discipline. Simple 
loyalty ought to be sufficient to ensure the truth of the 
statement that members do not compete except under the 
conditions approved by the general body. 

A distinction is rightly drawn in the regulations 
between things that are essential and those that are merely 
advisable or desirable,.and the same distinction is recom- 
mended in the conditions of a competition itself. The 
essential points of a fairly and wisely conducted com- 
petition as defined by the regulations are, briefly, the 
appointment of an Assessor, the abstinence of promoters 
and Assessors from participation in a competition, the 
bond-fide preparation of his design by each competitor, 
the award of premiums and the appointment as architect 
by the fiat of the Assessor, the adequate payment of a 
successful competitor if the work is not proceeded with, 
and the proper payment of a successful architect. 

The duties of an Asséssor are enumerated, and the 
various classes of open and limited competitions are ex- 
plained. Nothing is now said about double-barrelled com- 
petitions, but we see nothing in the regulations to debar 
them if the Assessor should think this method desirable. 
As, however, it is now stipulated that the number and 
scale of the drawings are to be reduced to a minimum and 
perspectives are discouraged, much has been done to re- 
duce the wastéfulness of competitions, and in these cir- 
cumstances it is perhaps hardly necessary to resort to 
the somewhat cumbersome and not altogether satisfactory 
system of double-barrelled competitions. 

The onus of reconciling the antagonistic elements of 
accommodation and cost is thrown on the Assessor, whose 
duty it is stated to be to advise the promoters on this 
point, and non-compliance with either as set forth in the 
conditions is to be a reason for disqualification; but a 
saving grace is to be allowed the Assessor to disregard the 
exact outlay stated in the instructions if he considers the 
same inadequate. Generally the amount is inadequate 
if both it and the amount of accommodation are settled by 
the promoters, and it is to meet this case that the saving 
erace is to be allowed. It is, of course, open to an 
Assessor, when he draws up the instructions, to dis- 
tinguish between which of the stipulations is essential and 
which desirable or suggestive, and this, we think, the 
Assessor should always do if either or both the amount to 
be expended and the accommodation to be provided are to 
be regarded as rigidly fixed. _ 

The Competitions Committee has done its work ex- 
cellently well in incorporating in the new regulations the 
views now held by competing members of the Institute 
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as expressed in the previous discussion, so that on Mon- 
day last there was little change made except in the way 
of verbal amendment to the recommendations placed 
before the general body. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ts it good form for one architect to publicly proclaim 
his ideas for the improvement of another architect’s 
design, and still more for the completion of an unfinished 
work? Professor Pire has rushed into the columns of 
the Times with a letter and ‘‘ sketch block plan,’’ show- 
ing how Sir Aston WeEspB’s archway into the Mall might 
be connected with Charing Cross. Sir Aston WEBB 
has doubtless made many sketch block plans for the | 
solution of a difficult problem, and he has made them | 
with a far more intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of the problem than Professor Prre can possibly 
possess. As far as we are aware, Sir Aston Wess has 
not yet made public his solution of the problem, and it 
is, IN Our opinion, somewhat impertinent on the part 
of Professor Prre to tell the public how Sir Aston Wess 
or any other architect ought to finish work of which | 
circumstances have prevented the completion. 


Bur Professor Prrr’s sketch block plan has not eyen | 
the merit of originality. It is a mere plagiarism, with- 
out acknowledgment, of that shown by Mr. Lxeoxarp | 


STOKES in the recent Town-planning Exhibition at Bur- | 
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lington House, the obvious puerility of which caused it 
to be generally regarded as an excellent joke on the part 
of the new President of the Royal Institute. Does 
Professor Prre think that he is on the way to establish 
a reputation as a town-planning expert by this sort of 
performance? There are better opportunities offering 
for him at the present time. Let him win, if he can, one 
or both of the competitions in town planning that are row 
open at Knightsbridge and Ruislip. It is lamentable 
to think that the volcanic imagination of El Dorado 
Pire has fizzled out to such a pitiful emission of dust and 
ashes as the plagiarism in the Times. 


Tue Westminster City Council Improvements Com- 
mittee are desirous of seeing the entrance to the Mall from 
Charing Cross take the form of a roadway 66 feet wide 
without the pavement, or 88 feet in all. The trouble is, 
of course, the expense, and so it is proposed by the Com- 
mittee that a conference should be held between repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Works, the London County 
Council, and their own Council. It is the same old story 
that is just now being more than ever reiterated, plenty 
of grand jtown-planning schemes—anybody can make 
these, on paper—but how they are to be paid for, how 
they can be shown to be financially possible is work for 
the man with more ability than is necessary for merely 
manipulating a parallel ruller and a bow pencil. 


Tue City Corporation and the London County Council 
having composed their differences, it appears probable 
that tramway extension will form part of the scheme for 
the new St. Paul’s Bridge, and hence the warning of 
Mr. Mervyn Macarrney is timely. The Cathedral is 
admittedly in a tender condition, and any undermining of 
the foundations for a tramway subway would very pos- 
sibly bring about a catastrophe. The Chairman of the 


_ Bridge House Estates Committee is persistent in his 


idea that the Royal Institute of British Architects wish 
to impose some definite scheme upon the Corporation, 
and Mr. Lronarp Strokes, the President, has again had 
to point out in the Times that this is not the case, and 
that all that the Royal Institute desires is that the Cor- 
poration shall be well advised and not make a blunder 
when a fine opportunity occurs for a work of which 
London may be proud, both for its artistic and its 
economic merits. 


ALDERMAN W. H. Bowater, on his re-election for a 
further year of office as Lord Mayor of Birmingham, made 
special reference in+his speech returning thanks for the 
honour to town-planning, and said that within the last twelve 
months this Council has done more than any other muni- 
cipality towards putting the Housing and Town-Planning 
Act into operation. The Town-Planning Sub-Committee 
is hard at work upon two schemes—one relating to Quinton 
and Harborne, and the other dealing with Ward End and 
Washwood Heath. The Corporation wishes to take full 
advantage of the new Act, in order to develop certain 
definite areas upon proper lines, to the mutual advantage 
of the landlord, the tenant, the builder, and the com- 
munity. No city which leaves the development of its 
suburbs to the undirected enterprise of unconnected in- 
dividuals should expect harmony, beauty, or convenience 
in its buildings, streets, and open spaces. In laying out 
the districts which have already been marked for town- 
planning, and any of the new districts that may be added to 
the city, we shall have the opportunity of applying the 
knowledge gained by the deputation, of which I was a 
member, during a recent study-tour in Germany and 
Austria. In some of the towns we visited we learned how 
to do things, and in others how not to do them. 


TuE Lord Mayor explained the difference between the 
German system of local government and our own. The 
German Burgomaster Is a salaried permanent official, 
appointed by the Government. He presides over a Council, 
of which about half the members are salaried officials, 
each responsible for some department of the municipal 
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administration. The Government, while exercising some 
supervision over the appointment of Burgomasters, has 
less control over the local expenditure and the local by- 
laws than we have. Municipalities there can amalgamate, 
they can buy land, they can carry out public works, and 
they can compel people to do things that are not required 
by the law of the land, such as attendance at evening 
continuation schools, without obtaining a Provisional 
Order or suffering the inquisition of a Local Government 
Board inquiry. So there is more scope for municipal 
enterprise in Germany than in this country. The German 
Municipal Councils are elected on a basis that is quite 
contrary to the principle of one vote one value. The rate- 
payers arg divided into three classes, and each class is 
represented in proportion to the amount it contributes to 
the municipal exchequer. For instance, in the town of 
Aachen, which is a fair example, the 130 rich people who 
pay one-third of the rates between them elect one-third of 
the Council, the 1,200 middle-class, who contribute 
Ynother third between them, elect another third of the 
Council, and the 8,000, the working-class, who drop their 
mites into the treasury, are represented by the remaining 
third. In spite of this undemocratic franchise the muni- 
cipalities of Germany show a very liberal spirit in the 
spending of public money. They lay out sums we should 
not dream of in providing open spaces and parks, making 
roads, and erecting public buildings, theatres, schools, 
and hospitals. Although the feudal tradition survives in 
the rural parts of Germany, its place has long been taken 
in the towns by a spirit of civic pride, local patriotism, 
and a willingness to subordinate personal interests to the 
welfare of the community. That is the spirit we shall 


require in dealing with problems of city extension and town 
planning. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Architects 

._ for the session 1910-11 was held at their new premises, 

28 Bedford Square, W.C., on the 17th inst. Mr. George E. 

Bond, J.P., President, occupied the chair. After some pre- 
liminary business, Mr. Bond delivered his 


Presidential Address. 


After returning thanks for his election for the third con- 
secutive year to the post of President, Mr. Bond alluded to 
the continued growth of the Society. Since the last annual 
meeting forty-three members, two honorary members, and 
forty-five students were elected. One of the strongest and 
most consistent advocates of registration had, however, been 
lost through the death of Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork. 
Another loss, though of a different character, was the retire- 
ment of Mr. Ellis Marsland from the office of Hon. Secretary. 
‘On the subject of the new premises, Mr. Bond said he hoped 
their extension at the back would not be long delayed. 
To provide the necessary funds for a larger assembly hall, 
and for the costs of the alterations already made, financial 
‘assistance had been invited from all who desired to see the 
‘Society take that position in the professional world to which 
it was entitled as a reward for its energy and persistent 
‘efforts to secure for all bond-fide architects the privilege of 
practising their honourable calling in a manner compatible 
with the inherent instinct of gentlemen, freed from the mate- 
rialistic influences of debasing competition with those un- 
‘trained and unqualified persons who are now forcing many 
men with small opportunities to descend in self-defence into 
‘the arena and fight them with their own weapons. 

After these preliminary remarks, the main point of the 
address was reached, and the remainder of Mr. Bond’s 
saddress is given below in full. 


Registration. 


A new situation has arisen with regard to registration, 
and, although it may appear incredible, it has been 
‘seriously suggested that in the name of unity the Society 
‘ought to cease its existence as a distinct organisation, and 
this at a time when its position is stronger than at any 
previous moment in its history, when it is increasing its 
membership more rapidly than ever before (some thirty 
names have been added to the list this evening), and when it 
has added enormously to its responsibilities by the acquisi- 


strenuous propagandist work in favour of registration we 
should hand over the fruits of our labours to a body which 
has always opposed our efforts and which, I submit, quite 
unjustifiably claims the right to dominate the interests of 
the profession generally. 

And what is to be our reward? It is suggested that we 
shall forfeit our present position as corporate members of 
an important, influential, and constantly growing Society, 
sink our individual self-respect, and voluntarily degrade 
ourselves by entering the ranks of another body, through the 
only door which its unwisdom has left open ; that is to say, as 
members of an inferior grade, paying a smaller subscrip- 
tion than its other members, and in the management of 
which body we shall have neither voice nor vote. We are 
invited to do this solely in order that the profession may 
appear to speak with a unanimous voice in asking Parlia- 
ment to pass a half-hearted Registration Bill, a Bill which 
im my opinion will add to, rather than decrease, the diffi- 
culties of our practice ; for upon all questions of professional 
etiquette and recommendations and advice with regard to 
professional practice, and every other point, except registra- 
tion, the Society has always supported the Royal Institute 
to the utmost of its power and will continue to do so, proving 
that unity of action can be attained without fusion. 


The Society’s Influence. 


My present intention is to justify, if that be necessary, 
our existence as a distinct organisation, and I say without 
hesitation that in the past the Society’s influence has been 
considerable in moulding the thoughts and guiding pro- 
fessional policy both in this and other countries. Twenty- 
six years ago the Society was founded for the purpose of 
endeavouring to remedy the evils and check the growth of 
abuses which the apathy of those whose duty it was to 
perform this work had allowed to accumulate and grow. 
We may safely assume that had the parent institution been 
animated at that time by the life and spirit of its later 
years, had it shown any inclination to adopt a progressive 
attitude or to seriously consider the demands of the profes- 
sion generally, that action should be at once taken to check 
the growth of those abuses which were gradually sapping its 
life’s blood, then there would not have been any ‘‘ Society 
of Architects ’’ to-day. But where the leaders hold haughtily 
aloof, neglect the interests, desires, and it may even be the 
prejudices of their humbler brethren, then loyalty is 
strained ; nay, it even languishes and dies, for the spirit of 
loyalty depends upon personal esteem, affection and respect. 


The Present Situation. 


To arrive at a correct understanding of the situation as 
it existed when the Society was founded, and which con- 
tinues to-day, we must first recognise the facts that the main- 
tenance and advancement of the higher interests of archi- 
tecture as an art, and the initiation and development of a 
policy governing professional practice, are distinct problems. 
Seeondly, we must recognise that the work included within 
the legitimate practice of an architect covers an exceedingly 
wide field, and that, as a consequence, the qualifications 
required for the satisfactory performance of the various 


~ duties involved are equally wide in their scope. 


At one end of the scale we have men of undoubted talent 
and ability, many of whom are able to specialise in works 
of a more or less monumental character. Some commenced 
their career with every possible advantage, and after a 
university education entered offices full of the best work ; 
while others with influential or wealthy connections have been 
able at one step to reach the same high plane, a plane upon 
which their future labours may be carried on entirely free 
from the strain of dishonourable and crafty competition. 
These men of great opportunities should be the makers of 
the architecture of to-day ; to this class we look for artistic 
guidance ; they are qualified for research work, and with their 
many advantages should with pencil and pen assist their 
humbler brethren to reach a higher level in art than would 
be the case without their assistance ; their duty and pleasure 
should be to advance architecture as an art, and for this 
work they are fitted. 

But the advantages they have enjoyed and the special 
talents which qualify them for this work are the main 
causes of their inability to understand and appreciate at 
their proper value the difficulties of their less fortunate 
brethren ; for at the other end of the scale we find equally 
earnest and conscientious men, most of whom entered the 
profession in possession of the same lofty ideals, and ani- 


' mated by the same high aims as their leaders, but with 


fewer advantages, and perhaps less ability, and being at 


‘tion of new premises; and that after twenty-six years of } the same time less fortunate in their environment they are 
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glad to eke out a scanty living by performing work which 
would be scorned by the aristocracy of the profession, but 
which nevertheless has to be performed. 

Between these extremes we have the large body of general 
practitioners, the backbone of the profession, whose oppor- 
tunities are being curtailed every day. Works which should 
be distributed over a county are centralised in an office under 
a public official, and for what is left they have to compete 
with the unqualified and sometimes dishonourable prac- 
titioner. 

Our great art leaders were not, nor are they now, competent 
to deal with this great question of professional policy ; it 
was beneath their consideration a quarter of a century ago, 
and their ideas are still the same. We have all along wished 
to relieve them of this obnoxious duty, but they are neither 
willing to perform it themselves or allow it to be performed 
by those who, as a result of practical experience, are better 
qualified to do so. 

Some Obstructions to Progress. 

The greatest obstruction in the way of progress, however, 
is the selfish individualism of the successful architect. 

It has required a quarter of a century of propagandist 
work to even partially break it down, and as each man 
naturally desires to reach the highest possible level of suc- 
cess, 1t inevitably follows that within their special spheres 
every man is his brother-practitioner’s competitor. | What 
is one man’s gain is considered a loss by the other, there is 
apparently no community of interests, and their local rela- 
tionships have, at best, been but a condition of armed 
neutrality. To the working of the individualistic spirit may 
be attributed the fact that practically one-third of the prac- 
titioners in the United Kingdom are not attached to any 
professional organisation ; and, further, we may safely assume 
that ‘of those who are members of one body or another, not 
more than 30 per cent. are actuated by any sincere desire to 
promote the interests of their respective associations ; they 
neither trouble themselves to vote for the election of officers 
or council nor, in some instances, do they loyally fall in with 
recommendations of the council to abstain from competing 
under unfair conditions, but they pay their annual sub- 
scriptions solely for the purpose of being able to affix some 
proportion of the alphabet to their names, and to increase 
their apparent importance in the eyes of an undiscriminating 
public. 

It was very necessary to teach architects that such con- 
ditions are deplorable, and that under them the general well- 
being of the profession is being steadily undermined ; that 
abuses of all kinds are growing practically unchecked, that 
competition drawings are invited and freely submitted sub- 
ject to unfair conditions, and that two-thirds of the less 
important works throughout the country are being carried 
out by other than recognised architects, to the detriment of 
both architects and clients, all because members of the pro- 
fession have not seen fit to combine for the protection of 
their general interests. 

Everything, therefore, which tends to unite members of our 
profession by the bonds of social intercourse, common aims 
and sympathy, must necessarily be of immense value in pro- 
moting the ultimate benefit of architects and of architecture. 


The Society’s Policy. 


The policy of the Society of Architects is founded on this 
basis, and I venture to say that architecture, and incidentally 
the best interests of the profession, have been generally pro- 
moted in direct proportion to the growth and success of the 
Society. It has had a quickening influence, and has been the 
indirect means of putting energy into others, and awakening 
their executives to a fuller appreciation of the needs and 
desires of their members. That the Society was not formed 
in any captious spirit of opposition is proved by the fact 
that its Council at once set its mind to an earnest considera- 
tion of these evils, the nature of which had been freely 
ventilated without securing attention elsewhere, and the 
immediate result of its deliberations was that it determined 
to promote a scheme of compulsory training and registration, 
to be applied to the whole profession, as the only practical 
and effective remedy for the deplorable conditions com- 
plained of. 

With this aim in view it called for and received the 
willing aid of experts, both within and without the pro- 
fession, to advise and assist in the drafting of a Bill to be 
presented to Parliament, one of these gentlemen being His 
Honour Judge Emden, whose work on building contracts, 
leases and statutes, is a recognised standard work, and who 
was inferentially well acquainted with the legal obligations 
of architects and the difficulties of their position. 


An Active Propaganda. 


The Bill was drafted and presented, with the results which 
are known to you, and, although it has been persistently 
opposed by the Royal Institute upon every possible occasion, 
still I venture to say that not one practical argument against 
its principles has been adduced. All adverse comments have 
been more or less of a sentimental character. In the face of 
this opposition your Council has steadily persevered, fully 
determined to secure the ultimate success of its great object. 
Sparing neither time nor money, members of the Council and 
honorary officials have at their own cost visited various 
centres of influence, where they have delivered lectures, 
initiated discussions, and by every reasonable means en- 
deavoured to teach the true nature of the proposition, and 
the great advantages the profession as a whole would reap 
as a result of successful passage of the Bill thréugh Parlia- 
ment. They inculcated a spirit of brotherhood and unity, 
pointing out that it is the duty of every architect to sup- 
port financially, and by voice and pen, a movement designed 
to free the building public and also themselves from the evil 
results of incompetence and dishonourable practices ; and we 
must acknowledge that they were eminently successful in 
their efforts, for we now know, through the kind offices of 
the Builder, that a vast majority of the practising archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom is in favour of registration. 

In addition to the Registration Bill, the Society actively 
supports all movements calculated to improve the architec- 
tural character of our streets, squares, and public buildings, 
and to preserve our ancient monuments, its advice is sought 
and freely given upon matters affecting the rights, privileges 
and duties involved in architectural practice, and its 
executive has at all times honestly and conscientiously 
endeavoured to fulfil the duties it owes to the members and 
to the profession generally. 

I venture, therefore, to assert that the Society of Archi- 
tects has fully justified its existence, and that it thoroughly 
deserves the continued support of all those who desire the 
success of the registration movement. I can assure you that 
the Society is fully determined to persevere in its efforts to 
pass its Bill through Parliament, and is at the present time 
engaged in the work of revising the Bill with a view to bring- 
ing it up to date. At the same time, it is perfectly willing 
to discuss both the theoretical and practical nature of the 
proposition with other interested parties; our desire is for 
a sound Registration Bill, no matter by whom it may be 
promoted, but the central principle, which we cannot agree 
to alter, is that it must be compulsory and universal in its 
application. 


Other Registration Bills. 

With regard to the suggestion for a Bill to be promoted 
elsewhere, let us for a moment consider what would be its 
probable results to our practice. 

The chief object of a Registration Bill, from our point of 
view, is to ensure that in the future no person shall be allowed 
to perform for payment any of the duties involved in the 
recognised practice of architecture unless such person has 
been adequately trained and has proved his qualification to 
perform those duties by passing the statutory examination. 

It is fully recognised by all parties that such an ideal 
cannot at once be achieved ; there must be a transition stage, 
for if there is one thing certain in practical politics, it is 
that under any Bill likely to be approved by Parliament the 
vested interests of all persons describing themselves as archi- 
tects and practising as such will be protected, whether or not 
they practise architecture in combination with some other 
calling, or are qualified according to the prescribed standard. 
All that we hope to secure in the immediate future is that 
those conditions which foster the unqualified practitioner 
shall cease immediately the Bill is passed, leaving those at 
present practising to be gradually eliminated by natural 
causes. 

Is the alternative Bill calculated to secure this object ? 
As a result of prolonged consideration of the proposal as in- 
formally explained to us, I am fully satisfied that it will 
not. I have not seen a draft of the Bill, but, judging from 
the writings and speeches of its promoters, its chief purpose is 
to secure for the Executive of the Royal Institute complete 
and permanent control over the interests of the profession 
as a whole. The Bill is being promoted by those who have 
for sentimental reasons alone consistently opposed statutory 
registration for a quarter of a century ; they have objected to 
a scheme under which the names of some unqualified persons 
might appear in the same registration list as their own 
(which, by the way, they do now in most professional 
directories), and I venture to say that, with a few dis- 
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tinguished exceptions, these gentlemen are still equally 
determined to maintain their attitude on this point; they 
will not have universal registration, and it is only because 
the progressive forces within their ranks have made their 
voices heard that they even contemplate what is after all but 
a compromise with regard to the movement. That such is 
the case their course of action during the past two years 
abundantly proves. The central point in the suggested Bill 
is registration within the ranks of the Royal Institute, but 
they recognise that in order to secure the passage of such a 
Bill it must be backed by the unanimous voice of the pro- 
fession, and an appeal has been made to the profession that 
it should become united under the banner of the Institute. 
Now, desiring unity in such a cause, one would have 
expected to find the leaders prepared to make some small 
sacrifice in order to secure it ; but such a thing never occurred 
to them. I have the greatest possible respect and admiration 
for many of these gentlemen individually, but I am bound to 
say that collectively they appear to be obsessed by such an 


exaggerated sense of their own superiority that they are’ 


unable to understand the elementary fact, that there are out- 
side the ranks of the Institute many fully qualified men who 
value their honour and self-respect as highly as any of those 


within. 
The Licentiate Scheme. 


The initial step taken in the movement designed, as they 
say, to secure unity was to amend (?) the charter in such a 
manner as to close their ranks to the honourable admission of 
even the most eminent and qualified practitioners who were 


-not then members; and this at a time when less than half 


the practising architects in the United Kingdom were in- 
cluded within them ; and as an act of grace they offered, in- 
stead, cheap admission to an inferior grade which, had it 
been taken advantage of, would have had the effect of brand- 
ing many fully qualified men of long and honourable stand- 
ing as being inferior to their assistants ; and further, there 
was an implied threat that all those who did not apply 
within one year for admission as licentiates were to be left 
outside the recognised ranks of the profession and sub- 
sequently treated as a negligible quantity, without standing 
and unworthy of further notice. 

This is an absurd proposition, for while it is quite pos- 
sible that a law may be passed compelling all present prac- 
titioners to register themselves as architects and to provide 
that all future candidates for admission to the register shall 
pass a qualifying examination, no sensible man can believe 
that it is possible to compel any person by statute to join any 
particular institution under a penalty for non-compliance 
of losing his professional status. 

It is suggested that if all qualified men now join the 
Institute the building public in future will only recognise 
as architects those within its ranks, but, speaking as a result 
of long experience, I venture to say a large section of that 
public cares nothing about diplomas, but will in the future 
as in the past get the work done in the cheapest possible 
market, with the same deplorable results, both in the quality 
of the work and to the interests of bona-fide architects ; and 
as it is the avowed purpose of the promoters of that Bill to 
register only within the ranks of the Institute, and only such 


_ persons as can prove their present qualifications, it neces- 


sarily follows that such registration can only be voluntary, 
and that there would still remain outside its jurisdiction a 
large class of unqualified nondescripts, many of whom simply 
perform architectural work as a means of adding to the 
incomes they derive from their more legitimate callings, and 
most of whom would never attempt to register under a com- 
pulsory Bill. 

This very class, however, is the chief source of our present 
difficulties, whose ultimate extinction statutory registration 
is intended to secure, and any Bill under which it is to be 
allowed to develop in the future at its own sweet will would 
be simply a repetition of the great mistake made by the 
dentists in 1878, a mistake they are now straining every nerve 
to rectify; a task rendered doubly difficult by the large 
vested interests which have since been acquired by a similar 
class to that which we wish to eliminate from our ranks—a 
class which I venture to say cannot be touched under any 
Bill which deals exclusively with the interests of a particular 
institution. 

The Position of the Institute. 


_In summing up the position I would say, while such a 
Bill might add to the importance of the Institute, it would 
be utterly futile from our point of view ; it would not remedy 
the evils complained of by the general practitioners, nor 


would it check their further growth; were it now passed a 


large number of our brethren accepting the shadow for the 


substance, lulled by a false sense of security, and trusting to 
the statement made by one of its strongest supporters, that 
an upward advance would begin at once, would again go to 
sleep, and a generation hence the profession would wake up to 
the fact that instead of the ranks being cleared of the un- 
desirable and unqualified (as they would have been under 
a compulsory and universal Bill), this class had largely in- 
creased both in numbers and variety, that new vested 
interests had been created and the difficulty connected with 
their ultimate suppression increased tenfold. Our successors 
would then have just cause to lament the fact that in the 
year 1910 there could not be found within the ranks of the 
Institute a man of strong personality to champion the cause 
of the thousands by leading an attack upon the untenable 
position then held by a small oligarchy of great artists, who 
formed the only obstruction standing in the way of universal 
registration. 

A Bill, no matter by whom it may be promoted, has not the 
slightest chance of success in Parliament if opposed by any 
considerable section of the profession, and I believe that the 
vast majority of our brethren, both within and without the 
Institute’s ranks, are in agreement with us as to the necessity 
for universal compulsory registration. I venture, therefore, 
once more to invite our leaders in the profession to reconsider 
the situation ; I suggest to them that their exalted position 
calls them to higher duties than those involved in the mere 
administration of routine registration work, for which they 
are totally unsuited by tradition, natural instinct, education, 
and the lack of experience of the difficulties surrounding the 
practice of their humbler brethren. I ask them to consider 
whether the Royal Institute will be able to maintain its 
present position as a Court of Honour should it be hampered 
by the duties connected with the administration of a Registra- 
tion Act. Could it penalise members for the infraction of 
various articles of its code of professional honour? For 
instance, a member might persistently violate such a code 
and still keep within the letter of the common law. Could it 
exclude such member when the exclusion from the organisa- 
tion would carry with it the future penalty of the loss of his 
right to practise? Would not the general tendency be to 
lower the present standard of professional morality and 
honour as between professional men down to such a standard 
as could be maintained in a court of law? Is it worth while 
for the Royal Institute to run this great risk simply for the 
purpose of arrogating to itself a duty for which it has neither 
the aptitude nor taste. Far better will it be to leave the 
entire administration of any Registration Act in the hands 
of a Central Council elected and appointed fer the purpose. 

The Position of the Society. 

We look to the leaders in the Institute to maintain the 
honour and integrity of the profession generally and to 
advance its best interests, to exercise their great talents in 
spreading culture and in endéavouring to develop in us all a 
more perfect sense of artistic proportion, which will the better 
enable us to appreciate the truthful, beautiful and powerful 
in good work. We expect them to maintain the dignity and 
high importance of the Institute as a centre from which may 
radiate those good and useful influences which lead to the 
organisation of congresses, conferences and gatherings called 
together for promoting the art and science of building, and 
ask that it shall progress and develop along the lines it 
has laid down during the quarter of a century of its renewed 
activity. In all these things the Society of Architects is 
prepared to follow its lead and actively co-operate with it 
where necessary, and I look forward, hoping that in the 
immediate future the only jarring note between us, viz., that 
of registration, will be struck out, and that with perfect unity 
in our aims and objects we may work together harmoniously 
in promoting the best interests of architecture and architects. 

We cannot tell what the next few months may bring 
forth, but if agreement cannot be secured I. know we can 
look forward with confidence to the loyal support of our 
members ; it is too late in the day for the wishes and desires 
of the Society, with its large membership, to be ignored, and 
I invite those who are not members of any association and 
who are in possession of the necessary qualifications to join 


‘the Society, and support us in our efforts to obtain a cessa- 


tion of the conditions favouring the growth of the unqualified 
element in our ranks, and thus assist us in maintaining our 
position in the work which lies before us. 

At the conclusion of the address a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. H. G. Todd, and seconded by Mr. C. L. R. 
Tudor. The discussion was continued by Mr. E. J. Sad- 
grove (hon. treasurer), Mr. Ellis Marsland (past hon. 
secretary), Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, and Col. F, 8S. Leslie, 
R.E. (retired). Mr. Geo. E. Bond, the president, having 
replied, the meeting terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on the 14th inst. 
jointly with the Camera Sketch and Debate Club. 
This excellent innovation no doubt accounted for the ready 
discussion which followed the reading of short papers by Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and Mr. Ernest 
Newton. These papers were reported in full in our issue of 
last week. We now give the chief points raised by subsequent 
speakers on the motion. 


That Fine Draughtsmanship Conduces to Fine Architecture. 


Mr. C. 8. Spoonrr opened the debate. He contended that 
drawing must always play an important part in an 
architect’s work, and therefore it ought to be done as well as 
possible. He, however, dittered from the assertion of Sir 
William Richmond, which Mr. Horsley had quoted, to the 
effect that the artist who could correctly delineate the human 
figure could design a picture, make a statue, or build a 
cathedral. Such a statement was altogether too strong. There 
were many modern painters capabie of drawing the figure 
as well as it could be done, and yet they could hardly design a 
picture. The designing of a picture required other qualities 
than that, such as fancy, having something to say, and a 
sense of colour. Again, the skill of the modern sculptor was 
astonishing; and yet who would compare modern work 
with that of the thirteenth-century sculptors—say, at 
Amiens. Then, again, he would ask how was one to build a 
cathedral with the knowledge obtained from drawing from 
the figure. Undeniably, drawing from the figure was the 
very best training an artist could have, whatever he might 
be, and the study should go on through life. It kept the 
artist’s eye keen to the sensitiveness of curve and open to 
those fine qualities which the architect needed. As to what 
Mr. Horsley had said about fine draughtsmanship, it was 
doubtful if Mr. Bodley or Mr. Butterfield had ever reached 
such a high standard. The main thing was not to make a 
drawing to look clever or strong; that could be done with 
facility or difficulty, as the case might be. Great facility 
was certainly a danger. It was said of Burne-Jones that he 
had difficulty to the end in drawing. And yet his drawing 
possessed great merits. Good draughtsmanship was brain- 
work, and brainwork was always difficult. Architects, whose 
business it was to build beautifully, could never hope to 
draw as an artist like the late Mr. Swan, R.A., did after 
concentrating his life’s work on it. Architects had to con- 
sider the business side of their calling. However, draw they 
must, and the better they did it the better chance there was 
of their ideas being realised by those with whom they worked. 

Mr. C. F. A. Voysry remarked that he felt as if he had 
been called not to praise Cesar but to bury him. The first 
passage in Mr. Horsley’s paper in which he#would like to 
try to pick a hole was that in which he said: ‘‘ The sketches 
we make for our clients, to show the grouping of our designs, 
should not be mere diagrams: they should be drawn with 
intelligence and care, to create an interest in our purpose 
and an understanding of our aim.’’ To his (Mr. Voysey’s) 
mind the less clients with uncultured tastes understood an 
architect’s drawings the better. On the other hand, the de- 
tails for the use of the workmen—+.e., the working drawings— 
should be made with a real sympathetic endeavour to under- 
stand their difficulties in the interpretation of architectural 
drawings. Consequently clearness and directness were essen- 
tial, also completeness. Architects ought to think of the poor 
workmen who have had no training and who must make the 
best they can of the drawings. Never mind about the client. 
The workman is the fellow who has to put the designer’s ideas 
into lasting form. Mr. Horsley had argued that, according 
to past experience, if they did not measure and sketch, they 
would be poor architects. Evidently, said Mr. Voysey, that 
was meant for him, as he had never drawn and measured, 
believing that the more one did so abroad the worse one’s 
architecture would be. Experience proved that sketching 
and measuring has produced the dullest dead-and-alive work. 
Sir William Richmond had been quoted as saying: ‘‘ The 
artist who can delineate the beauty of the human form, who 
is scientifically conversant with its structure as a machine, 
is possessed of a power limitless as art itself. He can design 
a picture, make a statue, or build a cathedral. This is a 
startling assertion, but it has been proved over and over again 
to be a true one. The artist who is not possessed of this 
power is minus, I was going to say, everything.’’ All this, 
declared Mr. Voysey, was absolute rubbish, the exact oppo- 
site being true. Ruskin very much deprecated the study of 
anatomy. Drawing from life has led to such atrocities as 
the sculpture on the Medical Association’s building in the 
Strand. It was quite distressing to have to pass such a 
building. 


Mr. Srantey Hamp said, whereas most had seemed to 
agree with Mr. Voysey, he personally could not follow all 
Mr. Voysey had intended to suggest. In his opinion it was 
very important that the architect should be a good draughts- 
man—t.e. he should be able to express himself in a reason- 
able and workmanlike way. On the other hand, it was not 
necessary for him to have the degree of draughtsmanship 
necessary for a painter. Mr. Horsley’s paper had said all 
that could be said on the subject, and it had encouraged them 
as students to learn how to draw correctly and with all the 
character that was in them, to give expression to their own 
thoughts in an artistic way. If they were artistic they 
must produce their diagrams in an artistic way. It must be 
a great help to an architectural student to be taught to draw 
well, for it was very essential in his studies. He maintained 
that anyone studying abroad would get far more out of his 
studies if possessed of the knowledge and power to express on 
paper the things that he saw before him. The architecture 
produced by the man capable of fine, clear draughtsmanship 
would, he believed, be finer and nobler than if he lacked that 
power of expression. 

Mr. T. L. Date said he was inclined to regard the motion 
as pure nonsense. It was tantamount to arguing that fine 
penmanship conduced to fine literature, and that if anyone 
wanted to be a second Robert Louis Stevenson they must learn 
typewriting. The sole thing that mattered was the idea of the 
artist, and so long as that idea could be put down so as to be 
clear to the workman that was all that was needed. 
Draughtsmanship constituted a very great danger, and as 
such should not be urged on a student of the Architectural 
Association. The value of draughtsmanship lay in its 
assistance to ‘‘ spoof ’’ one’s clients ; and, so far as that went, 
it certainly conduced to fine architecture. But there existed 
a serious danger that in spoofing one’s clients one spoofed 
one’s self. The whole of architectural history seemed to be 
against the contention. All the great architecture of the 
past had been produced with a minimum of drawing, and 
certainly with no fine draughtsmanship. If one got into the 
habit of making dry drawings one would run very much less 
risk of deceiving one’s self. 

Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie argued that the only thing 
necessary in draughtsmanship was accuracy in drawing and 
showing shadows. Fine draughtsmanship was a snare and 
a deception. If a man was a good designer, and if he knew 
modelling and construction he was bound also to be a good 
draughtsman, or at any rate good enough. 

Mr. Hersert A. Harz thought that the argument was 
that if a man had something to say in drawing he would 
probably say it as well as he possibly could. The great thing 
was whether he had anything to say at all. <A very 
distinguished architect was shown some plans the other day, 
and after he had inspected them on the floor he asked why 
they had not been worked on with charcoal for three months. 
The architect meant there was an amount of preliminary 
work still to be done. Mr. Hall said he would like to hear 
where fine draughtsmanship began and workmanlike draw- 
ings left off. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green considered that the fashion of fine 
drawing was wholly a means to an end. In the first place it 
was of extraordinary value to students because it created 
enthusiasm. The young student could not arrive straight 
off at an enthusiasm for design, he had ‘to attain it by some 
process; and one of the processes was by fine drawing. 
Another important view of the subject was as to the effect 
of fine drawing on the workman himself. If in the rush of 
work carelessly executed drawings were sent, for instance, 
to a joiner’s shop, they must inevitably re-act on the joiner 
himself. On the other hand, if they be beautifully done 
they will be reflected in his work. Surely fine architecture 
was a difficult thing to define, and there must be different 
kinds of drawing to reach that end. For example, the same 
kind would scarcely have been used for the new front of the 
British Museum as for Professor Lethaby’s recent country 
church in Gloucestershire. It was impossible to imagine a 
French academic drawing fully expressing the purpose of the 
latter building. A very clever draughtsman had once said 
to him that Gothic architecture was not popular because it 
was difficult to draw. 

Mr. J. D. Cracz thought that something might be said 
about experience as the result of drawings. One of the 
speakers referred to architecture in the grand manner. There 


were in existence a number of Wren’s designs which, while 


perfectly expressing his intention, would never pass muster 
in an ordinary competition nowadays. As a contrast the 
designs submitted at the time of the competition for the new 


| Admiralty Buildings were unequalled for quality in any 
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competition of modern times, and they made quite a sensa- 


‘tion. Yet the Admiralty Buildings scarcely beat Wren’s 


work. He believed that an architect in acquiring skill as a 
fine draughtsman was contributing enormously to his own 
pleasure ; while he was also probably helping himself in his 
dealings with clients, and was learning to make perfect 
explanatory notes for the workmen. But he could not think 
that the proposition ‘‘ that fine draughtsmanship conduces 
to fine architecture’? held water. Fine draughtsmanship 
was an excellent thing, but it did not necessarily conduce to 
fine architecture. 

Mr. J. H. Marxuam said he would like to find out where 
fine draughtsmanship came in. It was only a question 
whether drawing helps towards the design or whether it does 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. H. Cor considered the great thing was whether 
draughtsmanship was to be master or servant. Architecture 
had been called the mistress art; he personally preferred it 
being called the mother art. The phrase ‘“‘mistress art” 
implied domination. And that is what has now happened. 
But surely the architect was really the controller of other 
people. This was the case with Wren. The great buildings 
of the past were carried out on that principle, and not by a 
single man who designed the whole thing. Architects had 
become paper architects ; whereas it was only by co-opera- 
tion that the best results were obtained. The present 
Renaissance movement had done a lot of harm to architects 
in so far as they had failed to keep pace with the advance in 
constructional methods, with the result that much of their 
work is given to engineers. Many an engineering work has 
produced a fine esthetic result, which was itself the result of 
real construction. It would therefore seem that unless one 
kept pace with such a thing as reinforced construction one’s 
draughtsmanship was nil. However, draughtsmanship 
might be said to be of the highest importance. 

Mr. THropore Fyre considered that Mr. Horsley came 
to the essence of his subject when he spoke about fine dia- 
grams. ‘The best work was a very fine drawing done in line 
and full of character; in fact it was a very fine diagram, 
with everything perfectly shown. There was a need to go 
back to that method. Designs by the greatest men were 
really diagrams with a lot of life and character about them. 
The subject of the debate might be better put as ‘‘ that fine 
draughtsmanship conduces to fine appreciation of architec- 
ture.”’ The architect should begin: with an extremely small 
scale drawing in charcoal, then with one in fine lines, and 
end with the full-sized detail. 

Mr. C. F. A. Voysry said it was very much a matter of 
temperament how a man got to work. If an architect had 
his idea complete in his mind he could draw it without spoil- 
ing such a lot of paper. 

Mr. L. Exxineron said that practical draughtsmanship 
performed a dual service. It acted as a crucible in which the 
ideas of the architect might be crystallised into the jewels 
he hoped to construct. That kind of draughtsmanship need 
not be fine. When the crystallised gems had been produced 
they should be given a proper setting. They were told not to 
cast pearls before swine, but at any rate these crystallised 
gems have to be thrown before assessors. These gems should 


_ be of the very best. The other service of fine draughtsman- 


ship is in connection with the workmen’s drawings. The 
first essential of these is that they should truly represent 
what is in the architect’s mind, to a mind not so well in- 
formed. Mr. Horsley had taken his place at the winch, 
and let down the bucket to the bottom where truth was sup- 
posed to dwell. No doubt at the end they would put her at 
the top. 

Mr. G. BE. Nrixxp suggested that if the subject had been 
“that quick draughtsmanship is conducive to good archi- 
tecture,” it might have met with support. Everyone knew 
how quickly ideas passed through one’s mind. The good 
draughtsman in his hesitation to produce good lines would 
lose his idea. Under modern conditions it was difficult to 
do good work in office hours ; the best time seemed to be mid- 
night, when most people were asleep. The best who has the 
ability to express rapidly that which passes through his 
mind is likely to produce better results than one who always 
produces fine draughtsmanship. 

Mr. D. A. Foster briefly emphasised the need of pro- 
ducing drawings which the workman could understand. 
Anyone who has had to superintend the erection of buildings 
would know that workmen have often great difficulty in 
understanding the drawings. 

Mr. Artuur Keen, the president, spoke of the danger of 
a draughtsman being so rapid that he put on paper more 
quickly than he could design in his head. 


the architect has designed a building, all that he required is 
to express his ideas to the workmen. But before he does 
that he must have designed the building. As regards the 
immediate proposition it seemed to be quite arguable that a 
fine drawing was a work of art in itself. It possessed many 
artistic characteristics—beauty of line, studied balance of 
light and shade, exquisite delicacy of delineation. A man 
producing those qualities on paper would be thinking also 
of how he will produce them in his building. From that 
ea of view fine drawing conduced to a fine architectural 
result. 

Mr. Horstey, in replying to the many points raised said 
he had endeavoured in his paper to make it as clear as pos- 
sible that draughtsmanship was but a humble part of an 
architect’s. work. But to argue that the object of fine 
draughtsmanship was to spoof one’s clients and then one’s 
self, was pure rubbish. Mr. Crace had said that drawings 
might be beautiful, and yet the architecture bad. That was 
quite true. He had instanced some drawings submitted in 
competition for the new Admiralty buildings. But was it 
not possible that if the gentleman who produced them had 
been entrusted with the work he might have produced a very 
fine design? One reason, said Mr. Horsley, why he was glad 
to have an opportunity of writing the paper was that it had 
been his good fortune to be a pupil of a man who was per- 
haps the finest architectural draughtsman that England had 
ever seen. It was impossible to be in that man’s office with- 
out realising how great a part beautiful drawing played in 
the architectural life. As the man had practically retired 
his name might be mentioned, it was Mr. Norman Shaw. 
It was impossible to see any drawing in the office without 
feeling that the precision and accuracy and beauty with 
which that drawing was done contributed to the value of the 
business. The reason was that the drawing seemed to in- 
spire. Myr. Fyfe had spoken of the drawings by the old 
Italian masters, of their beauty of line, and the character 
which they expressed. 'That was absolutely true. Draughts- 
manship only came into use during the past 200 or 300 years. 
It had to be accepted as a means to an end; it was impos- 
sible to get away from it. Mr. Horsley concluded by giving 
instances of a few great architects who were fine draughts- 
men. 

Villars de Honnecourt produced beautiful sketch books, 
the author of the design for the west towers and spires of 
Cologne Cathedral (made in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury). These drawings, on vellum, are exhibited at Cologne. 
The work was completed twenty years ago from them. Many 
architects of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Italy, notably Michel Angelo, Antonio da Sangallo, 
Bramante, Palladio and Vignola. In England in the seven- 
teenth century Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. In 
the eighteenth century in Rome lived and drew Piranesi. 
The ‘‘carceri’’ drawings of this very remarkable artist, 
representing his ideas of prison architecture, had clearly a 
very sensible influence upon George Dance the younger, the 
designer of Newgate Prison. Nearer our own times in the 
last century we had Elmes, the designer of the St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool. Cockerell, some of whose drawings were 
at the present time hanging on the walls of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in Conduit Street. George 
Edmund Street, who had a fine command of the drawing 
pen, with a character and touch all his own; and, finally, 
W. Eden Nesfield and R. Norman Shaw, R.A. There was 
yet another world of fine drawing which had led to the 
creation of fine architecture. This was the realm of archi- 
tectural sketching and measuring. Of the masses of sketches 
which had been made, only those which were drawn with 
intelligence, so that they were really drawn not only on the 
sketch block of the artist, but also on his mind, were of 
value as means of education, not for mere copying and re- 
production. In our own times three of our ablest and most 
distinguished architects were the leading architectural 
sketchers and measurers, viz., William Burges, W. Eden 
Nesfield, and Mr. Norman Shaw. What was characteristic 
and noticeable about all the drawings by the masters he had 
enumerated was the great delicacy and care, and at the 
same time the great vigour, which appeared in the line. 
Further, the perfectly accurate representation of the propor- 
tions and ‘scale’? of the object drawn ; of the outline and 
projection of cornices or mouldings. It was not only what 
these men drew which influenced the work of their lives, but 
it was also the intelligent and the beautiful way in which 
they drew. Amongst the fine French draughtsmen are 
Charles Garnier, Leon Ginain, H. Daumet, Jean Pascal, 
E. Bénard (who was building the Californian University), 


Assuming that ‘ Redon, and Chedanne. They were all Grand Prix men. 
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Mr. Ricarpo also briefly replied. 
The Presipent then put the question, with the result 


that twenty-eight voted in favour of the proposition and 
thirty-one against. 


SOUTH WALES COTTAGE EXHIBITION, 
SWANSEA. 


HE report of the judges on the cottages erected at this 
exhibition is as follows :— 


Lo the Committee, South Wales Cottage Exhibition. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In accordance with your invita- 
tion to act as judges in the South Wales Cottage Exhibition 
at Swansea, we have the pleasure to state that we visited 
the Town Hill Estate on Friday, November 11, and in- 
spected all the cottages in detail. 

Before dealing with our awards we should like to con- 
gratulate the Swansea Town Council on the exceptional site 
they own, and to express our appreciation that the first 
effort at building operations on the estate should have been 
with a view to improving the dwellings of the people. We 
are of opinion that the only thing necessary to make the 
estate popular and ideal is the provision of suitable traffic 
facilities. With this provision we have no doubt that the 
town will greatly develop in this direction. 

Coming to the Exhibition we regard the standards of 
planning, elevations and building as marking a distinct 
advance on previous exhibitions—a notable feature being 
the look of permanency and the harmonious grouping of the 
whole. 


We have pleasure in making the following awards :— 


Class A.—(Mazimum Cost 2021.) 


sold Medal.—Exhibits 10, 11 and 12. Cost including 
builders’ profits and architect’s fees 1951. 6s. 8d. Architect, 
Mr.” E. C.. P! Monson, F.R.I.B.A., London; builders, 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd., London. 


Class B.—(Mazimum Cost 2311.) 


Gold Medals.—Bracketed equal Exhibit 16, Exhibits 
5 and 6. Exhibit 16: Cost including builders’ profits and 
architects’ fees, 2311. Architects, Messrs. Pepler & Allen, 
Swansea and London; builders, Messrs. Spencer, Santo & 
Co., Ltd., London. Exhibits 5 and 6: Cost including 
builders’ profits and architect’s fees, 2311. Architect, Mr. 
Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea ; builders, Messrs. Lloyd Bros., 
Swansea. 

Class O.—(Mazimum Cost 2601.) 


Gold Medal.—Exhibits 18 and 19. Cost including 
builders’ profits and architect’s fees, 2591. 17s. 6d. — Archi- 
tect, Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea ; builders, Messrs. 
Lloyd Bros., Swansea. 

Silver Medal.—Exhibits 2 and 3. Cost including 
builders’ profits and architect’s fees, 2591. 17s. 6d. Archi- 
tect, Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea ; builders, Messrs. 
Lloyd Bros., Swansea. 


Bronze Medal.—Exhibit 14. 
profits and architects’ fees, 2601. Architects, Messrs. Pepler 
& Allen, Swansea and London ; builders, Messrs. Dawson 
& Jones, Forest Fach, Sheffield and Huddersfield. 


Cost including builders’ 


Class D.—(Mazximum Cost 3507. ) 


Gold Medal.—Exhibits 8 and 9. 
builders’ profits and architect's fees, 3361. Architect, Mr. 
P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., London ; builders, Messrs. 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd., London. 

We have made these awards on the clear understanding 
that the exhibitors are prepared to build twelve more cot. 
tages on the Town Hill Estate at the same price if called 
upon to do so by the Swansea Town Council within a reason- 
able time.—We are, yours faithfully, 

H. Beprorp Tytor, Bournville. 
Grorrrry Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., London. 
GEORGE BELL, A.M.I.C.E., Swansea. 
W. Miter, Swansea. 


Cost including 
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Tux Trieste Communal Authorities have, says the Board 
of Trade Journal, arranged with the Institute for Work- 
men’s Dwellings for the erection of thirty-five buildings to 
contain 1,000 flats for workmen. Two years are allowed for 


the carrying out of the work, which, it is estimated, will cost 
about 142,0007. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, BALLIOL._INTERIOR OF HALL—SCREEN 
IN HALL. 


[Ries Hall at Balliol College, Oxford, was erected in 

1876-7 from the designs of the late Mr. ALFRED 
WarterHousn, R.A. Of recent years it has become ap- 
parent that the walls, being largely cut up by windows, 
did not offer sufficient space for accommodating the large 
number of portraits of distinguished alumni of the 
College. It became, in fact, necessary to secure more 
wall space, and it was found that by a simple modification 
of the design of the windows their sills could be raised 
without disturbing the proportions. This proposal 
worked in well with another suggestion that the original 
low (5 feet) dado should be removed in favour of high 
panelling more in accordance with the usual traditions of 
college halls. 

A generous donor, Mr. Ropert Youncer, K.C., came 
forward with the offer of the necessary funds for thus 
embellishing the hall of his College, and the architectural 
control was committed to Mr. Pau WaTERHousE, who 
also took his degree from Balliol. Mr. WatrrrHousn’s 
idea has been, while following in the main the well- 
known Oxford and Cambridge examples of early seven- 
teenth-century panelling, to retain rather more severity in 
the classic details than is usual in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean models. The richer effects are concentrated at 
the east and west ends, the side-wall panelling being 
kept extremely plain and quiet. Its simplicity is only 
broken by occasional Ionic pilasters and by the fire- 
places. These fireplaces are not wholly new, but are 
built up around and over the original stone fireplaces put 
in by the architect’s father. The monotony of the pre- 
vailing oak tone has been broken here and there by 
the insertion of heraldry. On the west screen, the fire- 
places, the roof corbels, and the doorways occur not 
only the double shield of the College, but also the arms 
of many Balliol men, mostly of Masters, benefactors, or 
trustees of benefactions. 

To make up for the loss of light caused by the diminu- 
tion of the windows all the old coloured glass (except the 
heraldry) has been removed in favour of white glass. 

The panelling, which is entirely of English oak with- 
out any kind of staining or fumigation, was carried out 
by Messrs. Martyn & Co., of Sunningend, Cheltenham, 
whose carvers and painters have also executed, under 
the architect, the whole of the heraldry except that in 
the windows. The new windows, including the re- 
leading of old heraldry, were the work of Messrs. WaAIN- 
wricHTt & WaRING, of Chiswick. Messrs. KNowzgs, of 
Oxford, were responsible for the masonry alterations of 
the windows, and the electric-light fittings, electric 
wiring, and white-metal door fittings were entrusted 
respectively to Messrs. Sprran & CuarK, G. W. Watson 
& Sons, and Jas. Grippons. The heraldic tiles in 
the fireplaces were modelled and made by Mr. ALFRED 
WHITEHEAD, and the new firegrates are from Messrs. 
Bratt, CoLBran & Co. 


NURSES’ HOME FOR THE LONDON HOM@OPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


HIS home will contain in the basement a recreation 
room for athletic exercises; on the ground floor, 
sitting room for sisters, rooms for staff nurses and pro- 
bationers, and a home sister’s office. On the upper floors 
each sister and nurse will have a separate bedroom, of 
which there are about seventy, each having adequate 
sanitary and other accommodation. The design of the 
home is a quiet domestic Renaissance in harmony with 
the purpose of the building, and externally will be carried 
out in red brick with stone dressings. The work is shortly 
to be started, and tenders have been received. The 
architect is Mr. Epwin T. Haun, F.R.1I.B:A; 


Tue Strand Hotel Company have secured from the Crown 
a site of about 43,000 square feet for a large hotel. The 
site is off Regent Street, and fronts on Glasshouse Street, 


Air Street, Brewer Street, and Sherwood Street. Possession 
will be obtained in 1912. ‘ 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovcras, B.Sc. 
XXII.—ICE-MAKING. 


an. of the most important applications of refrigerating 
machines lies in the manufacture of artificial ice. For 
this purpose the evaporating coils of the machine are 
immersed in a large tank containing calcium chloride brine, 
which is in continuous circulation round receptacles con- 
taining the water to be frozen. Sometimes the brine is cooled 
in a separate tank forming the ordinary evaporator, whence 
it is circulated through the ice tank, but as a general rule 
the above method, which is the more economical of the two, 
both in first cost and running charges, is the one employed. 
There are three principal systems, giving us can, plate 
and cell ice respectively, but the great majority of existing 
plants are on the can principle. 


Can Ice. 


The plan of an ice-making tank on this system is shown 
in fig. 68. The tank itself is of wrought-iron plate about 


,; 1n order to allow the ice when formed to slide out easily. 


In the diaphragm a large circular hole is cut, and a pro- 
peller revolving in this circulates the brine from one division 
of the tank to the other; or instead a circulating pump may 
be used, sucking the brine from the tank at the bottom of one 
side and returning it at the top of the other. 

Connected to the expansion coils in the ordinary way are 
the two other units of the system, the compressor and the 
condenser. From the latter the liquid refrigerant spurts 
through the expansion valve into the coils, in the windings of 
which it gradually evaporates. As a vapour it is then sucked 
back to the compressor, and is re-compressed up to the con- 
denser pressure, which corresponds to the cooling water 
temperature prevailing. Everything, in fact, is arranged 
in the usual way, with the exception that the expansion coils, 
instead of being located in a cold room or in an air-cooler, 
as we have seen them hitherto, are immersed in the brine of 
the ice tank. In this case they are in a separate compart- 
ment from the moulds, but often they are wound in and out 
of these, circulation being effected by a pump. 

Varying sizes are used for the moulds, from 28 lb. up to 
4 ewt., different thicknesses being used in each case. With 
smaller moulds, of course, a large number must be used to 
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Fic. 68.—THREE-TON ICE-MAKING TANK WITH ONE CWT. MOULDS. 


+ inch thick (although it may be made of concrete or even 
of wood) and is thickly insulated in the same way as a cold 
room, silicate cotton, granulated cork, or charcoal being all 
suitable materials to use as packing. The packing material 
is laid right up against the tank, separated only from it by 
waterproof paper, and is packed between battens of the 
necessary depth (from 8 to 12 inches). Finally it is sheeted 
in with matchboarding. 

A partition, also of wrought-iron plate, divides the tank 
into two portions, in one of which are placed the evaporating 
coils of the refrigerating system, and in the other a timber 
framing (which should be well creosoted) supporting a 
number of oblong galvanized steel vessels. These, known as 
“cans”? or “moulds,’’ contain the water to be frozen, and 
are made of smaller section at the bottom than at the top 


make up the necessary capacity ; but, on the other hand, with 
larger moulds the time taken to freeze is longer, and, if more 
than 24 hours, a tank of greater capacity than the daily 
output of the machine must be provided; so that the most 
economical size of mould would seem to be the largest which 
can be frozen, allowing time for filling and emptying the 
cans, in 24 hours. This is about 1) ewt. But in any care the 
final decision depends on the requirements of the ice-r anu- 
facturer’s customers. 

To reduce the time of freezing with thick ice (and conse- 
quently lessen the size of tank) the water to be frozen is 
usually passed through a fore-cooler before entering the 
moulds. This apparatus consists simply of a galvanized 
tank, through which the suction line from the expansion coils 
passes on its way to the compressor. In it the temperature 
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of the water is reduced to nearly freezing-point, so that only 
the actual freezing has to be done in the ice tank. 

The time of freezing also depends on the temperature of 
the brine. Lower temperatures bring about quicker freezing, 
but the ice produced is liable to be rotten and of bad keeping 


Thus with 8-inch ice the capacity of the tank, allowing for 
filling, emptying, &c., must be nearly 15 times the rated 
daily output of the machine. 

In the case of the tank in our illustration each can is 
made to contain 112 Ibs., and the sixty together have a 
capacity of three tons. The moulds are arranged in six rows 


quality. Also, a lower back pressure must be maintained in 
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Fic. 69.—SIXTY-TON ICE-MAKING PLANT. 
of ten each, and one row at a time is lifted complete by the 


the expansion coils, with the result that the capacity of the | 
| overhead crane. For this purpose an iron frame is fitted 
| 


compressor is reduced (the same volume is pumped but less 
weight, since the density of the gas diminishes with the 
temperature) and the, horse-power: »absorbed- is increased. - 
18° Fahr. brine gives very good ice, although 15° Fahr. may | 


round the moulds, gripping them under the flat band which 
‘each mould has round the top. The frame is suspended from , 
the carriage of the crane by two chains and remains hori- 
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Fic, 70 —“ CELL ICE BOX,” 


zontal as it is raised. The crane itself is of the simplest 
construction, is worked by hand, and runs on two rolled-steel 


be used without much risk. At the former temperature the 
times of freezing are as follows :— 


Thickness. Hours. | Joists supported on cast-iron columns. By its agency the 
5 inches , : . : ; a And | moulds, when they have left the ice tank, are moved along 
fi a>’, P 9 _ until they are over an oblong wrought-iron tank at one end, 
ee, ‘ : 18 | which is of sufficient capacity to contain them all at once, 
oF, . - : ; 32 and which is connected to a hot-water supply. The action 
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of the hot water just melts the ice at the edge of the cans, 
and consequently, when the row of moulds is deposited in the 
tipping cradle, detached from the crane and turned over, 
the blocks of ice slide out and down the slope in front. 


The essential parts of a large plant of about 60 tons | 


daily output are shown in fig. 69. Included are a boiler 
yoom, steam-driven compressor, ice tanks, thawing tanks, ice 
store, air lock, and office and loading platform where the 
ice is placed in the vans. Two power cranes convey the 
blocks to the thawing tanks, and from the tipping cradles 
they slide direct into the store. Nine blocks are lifted at one 
time from each tank, and as they are lifted out from the 
end next the store all the moulds in the tank are pushed 
forward by gearing, so that the space vacated would be filled 
up and a similar space created at the engine end of the tank. 
Into this space the moulds are dropped when they have been 
emptied of their ice blocks, and they are finally filled from 
the water-storage tank in readiness to produce in due time 
another nine blocks of ice. 

For the sake of clearness no feed-pumps or condenser 
plant are shown in the illustration, but the following would 
be necessary :— 

Condenser for steam engine with air and circulating 
pump. 

Feed-pumps, preferably in duplicate, for boilers. 

Circulating pump for sulphur dioxide condenser. 

Many accessories are used in connection with can ice 
plants, including filling devices which discharge just enough 
water at one time to fill one can, sprinklers to replace the 
thawing tanks, &c., but space does not permit of a detailed 
description. On general lines, however, can-ice plants are 
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SULPHUR DIOXIDE CONDENSEF 
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= EXHAUST STEAM FROM ENGINE 


as a tank of from seven to fourteen times the daily capacity 
of the machine must be put in. The attendance and upkeep 


| charges are also usually greater, but on the other hand clear 


ice can be produced without distilling the water (as ex- 
plained in another section of this article). 

For the latter purpose agitating paddles in the centre 
of each division are provided, rocked by suitable gear. 
Freezing can be carried out to within 4 inch of the paddles 
on each side. 


Cell Ice. 


Cell-ice tanks are very similar to those used for plate ice. 
The difference is that each division of the tank, instead of 
extending to the full width, is sub-divided into separate cells 
by cross walls, which, like the main walls, are hollow. In 
addition the tank is fitted with a false bottom, so that the 
blocks of ice when formed extend only to within 6 inches of 
the bottom of the tank. The false bottom is connected to a 


| division at the side of the tank (seen at the left of fig. 70), 


in which agitating paddles work and cause the water to be in 
continual motion between the cells and the division through 
the perforated bottom. Consequently the air bubbles and 
impurities, which, as explained below, cause opaque ice, are 
washed away and fairly clear ice is produced, although the 
product has not quite the same transparency as that ob- 
tained from plate ice plants. 

Cold brine is circulated in the hollow walls from the 
evaporator of the freezing machine, and when freezing is 
complete is replaced by warm brine, which thaws the edges 
of the ice blocks and allows them to be lifted out by means 
of a rope or hook which has been frozen in. The double 


Fie. 711.—DIAGRAM OF DISTILLED ICE-PLANT. 


very similar, and the arrangement is not greatly affected by 
the size, which may extend to some two or three hundred 
tons output per day. 

Plate Ice. 


In plate-ice plants the tank is divided into a number of 
partitions by hollow walls. Each division is thus the full 
width of the tank (which may be anything between 8 and 
14 feet) and the full depth, which will be between 6 and 
10 feet, according to the weight of the plate. The space left 
between the walls for the water to be frozen is from 
18 to 30 inches. 

The hollow walls are only 2 or 3 inches apart, and are 
either all connected to a common distributing box for brine 
circulation, or else have the evaporating coils of the freezing 
machine located inside them. On either system the surface 
of the walls becomes very cold and ice rapidly forms, ex- 
tending, with gradually decreasing rate of formation, until a 
plate from 8 to 14 inches thick, according to the width of the 
division, has accumulated. Hot brine or hot refrigerant 
(ammonia or sulphur dioxide, as the case may be) is then 
turned on to replace the cold medium which has been 
circulating through the walls or coils, and the edge of the 
plate is rapidly melted. This detaches it from the wall of 
the division, so that it can be sawn up with special tools and 
lifted out in blocks of any size. 

The plates, needless to say, are of great weight. For a 
tank 10 by 14 feet, for instance, and a thickness of 12 inches, 
the weight would be 34 tons. Freezing is also a slow process, 
the time varying from seven to fourteen days, according to 


connections for this purpose are seen at the right of fig. 71. 
Usually the blocks are from 8 to 12 inches thick, and weigh 
from 4 cwt. upwards. As in plate plants, the ice tank must 
be several times bigger than the daily capacity of the 
machine owing to the time taken to freeze. 


Clear Ice. 


Can-ice, when formed in the ordinary way, is of an 
opaque white appearance, due partly to the impurities in 
the water, and partly to the air bubbles held in solution, 
which become imprisoned in the ice and form reflecting 
surfaces to the light. For cooling ice chambers and shop 
purposes such ice is good enough, but for table purposes and 
consumption clear ice is necessary. It can be produced on 
the plate system by simply agitating the water either by 
circulation with agitating paddles or by injection of com- 
pressed air. The effect of this is to drive out the air 
bubbles, and the impurities do not enter into the question, 
since it fortunately happens that when a mass of water is 
frozen from both sides only the pure water turns to ice at 
first, the impurities collecting in a solution, becoming 
gradually denser in the centre of the division. All that has 
to be done, then, to prevent their getting into the ice is 
to stop the freezing process before the central core is 
solidified. This is always done, as we have seen, in the 
plate system, and in cell plants there is no need for it, as the 
impurities are washed into the false bottom. At the same 
time it is better, even in the cell system, not to allow the 
central core to be solidified unless the water has been dis- 


thickness. Consequently the plant is expensive in first cost, tilled. 
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With can plant, however, agitation alone is not sufh- 
cient to produce perfect ice. It is frequently employed 
either in the form of compressed air or mechanical move- 
ment, but the ice produced is never more than partially 
clear. This is due to the central core containing the im- 
purities being frozen, and also to the fact that the agitation 
never quite rids the water of the air contained by it in solu- 
tion. 


Fie, 72.—SMALL SULPHUR-DIOXIDE ICE PLANT, FITTED 
WI1H CLEAR-ICE GEAR. 


Mechanical agitation is effected by paddles or stirrers 
immersed in each mould, which are kept in continuous 
motion by suitable gear. The apparatus, however, is noisy 
and is awkward to remove when freezing is nearly complete. 
It also absorbs considerable power. Consequently, com- 
pressed air is now more commonly used, and various 
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system a pump without valves is used. It is connected to 
glass bottles supported over each can and having under- 
neath nozzles, the openings of which, covered by rubber balls, 
are closed and opened alternately under the influence of the 
pressure and suction of the pump. The balls then rise and 
fall continuously, and the water in the cans is subjected to 
varying pressures in each direction, the result of which is 
to drive out most of the air bubbles. Gear of this type is 
fitted to the small country-house plant shown in fig. 73. 
The air pump, driven by belt frem the compressor shaft, 
and the connecting pipes are clearly seen. 

In other forms of the same gear the pump is differential— 
7.e. the delivery stroke is made twice as rapidly as the 
return. This is supposed to give a sharper jerk to the air. 

But none of the above systems is perfect. If absolutely 
transparent ice is desired the water must be distilled before 
entering the cans, and this, unfortunately, involves rather 
expensive apparatus. Usually with large ice plants motive 
power is supplied by a steam-engine and boilers, and we can 
then, by first subjecting it to purifying and de-aérating 
processes, utilise the exhaust steam from the engine. Other- 
wise special distilling apparatus, single, double, or triple 
effect, according to size, must be put in. 

Fig. 71 shows in diagrammatic form the arrangement of 
the plant when exhaust steam is used. The steam passes 
by way of an oil filter (to remove grease, &c.) from the 
engine driving the compressor (seen on the left) to a con- 
denser of the surface evaporative type, which is served by 
the cooling water already used in the condenser of the re- 
frigerating system. 

Leaving this apparatus, the water formed is pumped by 
the pump A to a reboiler consisting simply of a wrought-iron 
closed vessel fitted with live steam coils, which are connected 
to the boiler and are of sufficient surface area to cause 
violent ebullition of the condensed water. In this way the 
air contained in solution is removed, and the impurities, 
such as grease and oil, rise to the surface of the water and 
flow off down a pipe specially provided for the purpose. 
The purified and de-aérated water (now fit for making into 
clear ice) next flows through a cooler over the outside of 
which water trickles continuously. This water may after- 
wards be used in the other condensers. Its effect on the 
distilled water coming from the reboiler is to reduce its 


= 


Fic. 75.—SMALL AMMONIA ICE-PLANT WITH STEAM DRIVEN COMPRES3OR. 


systems have been devised, some involving a continuous flow 
of air, others an alternate flow and cessation. Among the 
former one of the simplest consists essentially of rubber 
tubes carried down to the bottom of each can with free ends. 
The air issues forth from these at a moderate pressure, and | 
the ends dart about in all directions, distributing the air 

‘uniformly to the different parts of the can. On the other 


| 
| 
lie 
i 


temperature to within some 5° or 10° of its own. The pure 
water then passes through charcoal filters to a storage tank 
located above the ice-making tank, in which its temperature 
is further reduced by expansion coils connected to the re- 
frigerating system. The storage tank is well insulated, and 
1s connected to a special can filler by means of which the 
water is passed into the cans without being allowed to 
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-absorb any air into solution. ‘This simply consists of a 
device for allowing the water to flow into the bottom of the 
ice mould and rise upwards. 

Sometimes an extra filter of the sponge type, if the 
nature of the impurities warrants it, is interposed between 
the storage tank and the cans; and another improvement 
frequently adopted is to place a heater between the engine 
and the condenser, so that the steam coming from the engine 
may come into contact with the feed water going to the 
boiler, thus cooling itself and heating the water. The re- 
boiler may also be aided by a separate skimming vessel to 
remove the scum, and, in any case, a regulating device is 
fitted to keep the level of the water at just that height 
which allows the impurities to be drawn off through the 
overflow. 


Small Ice-making Plants. 


Small plants are very useful for country houses, hotels, 
restaurants, up-country stations, &c., and two different 
types are illustrated in figs. 72 and 73. In the first a tank 
of 15-cwt. capacity, connected to a submerged condenser and 
compressor, by Messrs. Wm. Douglas & Sons, Ltd., is illus- 
trated. The whole is mounted on a combined bedplate, 
which enables the pipe connections to be completed in the 
makers’ workshops. In this case the refrigerant used is 
sulphur dioxide, which enables the plant to operate without 
unduly diminishing efficiency in tropical climates. The 
tank contains six moulds, capacity 28 lb. each, and is fitted 
with clear-ice gear on the compressed-air principle. Pro- 
minent in front will be noticed the air agitator and connec- 
tions to the glass bottles above each mould. The drive, 
which is not shown, is by belt from any convenient form of 
hoa power—oil, steam, gas, or electric, as the case may 

e. 

The second plant uses ammonia as a refrigerant, and is 
made by Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., Ltd. An enclosed com- 
pressor is used direct coupled to a high-speed engine, and 
the ice tank in this instance is fitted for ordinary opaque 
ice only. In front of the compressor will be noticed the 
large oil separator used with ammonia machines, and the 
neat double pipe condenser will be observed fixed to the wall 
above the ice tank. Below it is the ammonia receiver, from 
which the liquid refrigerant passes through the expansion 
valve to the evaporating coils inside the tank. 

Small plants of this nature are comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and by their aid ice can be produced at low cost in 
places where it might be otherwise unattainable. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK.—IV. 


Ren fourth of the course of eight illustrated public lectures 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., at University 


College, Gower Street, W.C., on the akove subject dealt 
with 


The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers— Exteriors. 


When the desire for better homes was at its height, 
said Mr. Gotch, there came the momentous epoch of the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. The desire for improvement 
had then become augmented from within and without—from 
within by the change of ideas as to household arrangement, 
and from without by the sight of what was being done in 
foreign lands. The Dissolution of the Monasteries put the 
large Church revenues into secular hands. The desire for 
better homes and the means of gratifying it being thus 
present together, it only wanted the tranquillity afforded by 
Elizabeth’s strong rule to set people building all over the 
land. The rage for bricks and mortar became universal. 
Almost every manor house in the country was either en- 
larged or rebuilt, while some of the principal nobles erected 
vast palaces worthy, as they somewhat doubtfully hoped, 
of the most resplendent majesty of the Queen, but which 
their less magnificent successors have found a great deal 
too large, and which they have either partly pulled down 
or else have entirely abandoned for less magnificent but more 
comfortable homes. Almost every English village shows 
work dating between 1560 and 1620. Many houses were 
entirely new, many old houses were enlarged ; in some cases 
houses not fifty years old were replaced by finer ones. 

Italian influence (as was shown is the preceeding lecture) 
at first only affected the superficial ornament. But in course 


of time the influence became stronger and more and more. 


fashionable. Young men went abroad to study Italian 
architecture, and on their return offered their learning and 
experience to wealthy patrons about to build. But it was 
impossible to all at once Italianise English craftsmen. Con- 


sequently the work of the period had a flavour peculiar to 
itself. The Elizabethan style was unique from the manner 
in which English workmen used Italian features on English 
soil, and carried into the Classic forms brought from abroad 
some of the Gothic ideas which they acquired at home in 
their youth. They retained the bay windows, the steep 
gables, the lofty chimneys, with which their fathers were 
familiar, and they developed the mullioned window until it 
became an essential characteristic of their work. All these 
features were marshalled into symmetrical order ; they were 
adorned with Italian details curiously altered in their 
journey across the Continent. Isolated features, such as 
doorways and porches, were wrought directly after Italian 
models, and in the larger houses the Italian loggia or open 
arcade was frequently introduced, as at Apethorpe, where it 
is now filled in on account of the English inclement climate. 
All this Italian dress was put on a body entirely English 
—namely, the plan of the house. An interesting result was 
bound to follow. On the one hand, old customs and esta- 
blished wants to satisfy ; on the other, new forms and new 
methods of expression quite different from anything that 
tradition could supply. 

The houses built in Elizabeth’s and James’s time mark an 
era in house-planning. There was no longer need for 
special precautions against attack. There was a great desire 
for magnificence, for privacy, and for more light. All these 
requirements were fulfilled. The old type of plan, evolved 
from the less fortified manor houses, was still further de- 
veloped. Magnificence was obtained by symmetrical arrange- 
ment, by a vast extent of buildings placed round several 
courts, by a lavish use of gables and turrets and ornamental 
chimneys, by broad terraces and wide flights of steps. Privacy 
was obtained by increasing the family rooms on one side of 
the house and the servants’ on the other. More light was 
easily obtained by providing a multitude of windows—so 
many, indeed, that Lord Bacon protested against them, say- 
ing that one could not tell ‘‘ where to become, to be out of the 
sun or cold.” 

Another characteristic quality was pedantic quaintness. 
Sometimes it took the form of curious inscriptions written 
or carved outside and inside of the house; sometimes it 
showed itself in the form of allegories, and sometimes it 
affected the very form of the buildings themselves. The most 
remarkable examples are to be found in two small buildings 
erected by Sir Thomas Tresham, an ardent Roman Catholic. 
One of these is triangular on plan and is emblematic through- 
out of the Trinity; the other is a Greek cross on plan and 
sets forth the doctrine of the Passion. There is also a plan 
drawn by John Thorpe, the surveyor, in the form of his 
initials, ‘‘ I. T.,’’ to which he has appended the versicle :— 


‘‘ These two letters, I and T, 
Joined together as you see, 
Is meant for a dwellinghouse for me, 
JoHN THORPE.”’ 


In the Thorpe collection of drawings (now preserved in the 
Soane Museum) are the plans of many of the best-known 
houses of the time, as well as many plans entirely fanciful. 
There are triangular houses, and six-sided houses, and 
squares, and crosses in circles, and many other curious 
devices. 

In Elizabeth’s days there were certain simple arrange- 
ments which occurred in every house, large or small. In the 
first place, there was the great hall, no longer a sleeping- 
place for the whole family, but still the common ground upon 
which the family and the servants met, and it generally both 
divides and connects the family rooms and those occupied by 
the servants. At one end of the hall is the screen, forming 
an entrance passage, on the other side of which are the 
buttery and passage leading to the kitchens and servants’ 
offices. At the end of the hall, opposite to the screen, is the 
dais, and from this end the family apartments would be 
reached, as well as the main staircase to the upper floor, 
where the great chamber was situated, and also the 
characteristic long gallery. In the large houses the rooms 
were frequently formed in groups communicating with each 
other, so that each distinguished visitor could have a suite 
of apartments to himself and his retinue. These were fre- 
quently arranged round a courtyard ; consequently, although 
the occupants often had to pass into the open air in order to 
get to the rooms devoted to common use, yet they were able 
to follow their own devices without let or hindrance, and 
to go in and out without observation. This arrangement 
exists still in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which, 
indeed, were planned on much the same lines as the large 
houses of the time. 

One thing, perhaps, above all makes itself felt in investi- 
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gating these houses—they were built for the descendants of 
the builder. This fact is proclaimed at every turn. The 
family arms are always conspicuous; the family badge 
occurs by way of ornament in all sorts of places. It is clear 
that the possibility of a change of hands was never con- 
templated. 

The methods of treating the immediate surroundings of 
the houses of this period were stately and formal. The 
hand of the owner frankly showed itself everywhere, from 
the time you entered his domains up to the time when you 
knocked at his porch door. The house was the centre of a 
large symmetrically arranged area. If there were a park, 
an avenue conducted you across it to the first of the regular 
outworks in the shape of a porter’s lodge or an archway. 
Through this you passed into one, two, or even three courts 
before you came to the portal of the house itself. The man- 
sion was linked to the garden by definite, obvious, artificial 
means—by stone terraces and flights of steps, by walls 
treated in an architectural manner, by quaint garden houses, 
and by a formal but stately disposition of the ground. In 
the gardens, the walls and the statues and the fountains 
made an easy transition to the clipped trees, which in their 
turn led gradually to the trees of the park outside. 

Another feature with which the great men of Elizabeth’s 
days loved to adorn their neighbourhood—either as an inci- 
dent in their own lay-out or as a conspicuous feature in the 
adjacent village—was a hospital or almshouse. Sometimes 
these pious foundations may have been a sop to Cerberus : 
but more frequently we may well believe that they were the 
fruits of real piety. They were something to take the place 
of the charitable institutions which in former days the great 
monasteries maintained—those monasteries of which the con- 
Spicuous men of Elizabeth’s days not infrequently enjoyed 
the revenues. But whatever the motive which led to their 
erection, these little almshouses, where poor retainers ended 
their days in peace and comfort, were generally adorned 
(though on a smaller scale) in much the same way as the 
great houses which gave them birth. One such place was 
built by the Montagues of Boughton just outside their park, 
and on it is inscribed :— 

“Time flows by, and we grow old with the silent years.”’ 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL AND HEADLEY,* 


HE Church of St. Peter, Walton-on-the-Hill, is a modern 
edifice, erected in 1818-1820, with further enlargement 
in 1870-1875. The original building was Norman, as may 
be seen from the Romanesque arch still remaining and the 
circular leaden font of late Norman character with rich 
mouldings and ornaments. The Manor House is a building 
of unique interest, and Mr. Stebbing, whose careful studies 
of the whole village are beyond all praise, considers that the 
old mouldings and other work indicate a date not later than 
the year 1280. He suggests that the builder would be John 
de Lovetot, one of Edward I.’s judges, who diéd in 1295. 
The owner in 1377 happened to be a younger son of Richard 
Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, and a great-nephew of John, 
Earl of Warenne. The first references to the Manor date 
back to a period before the Conquest, but little more than 
the names of the owners is given. It appears to have been 
held both by Katherine of Aragon and Anne of Cleves. Sir 
Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, once a great favourite of 
Henry VIII., became involved in a conspiracy to place 
Cardinal Pole on the throne; for this he was tried and 
beheaded. In Queen *Mary’s reign, as the family had 
remained Romanist, the Manor was taken from Anne of 
Cleves and bestowed by Queen Mary on the son of Sir 
Nicholas, and it remained in the family to the end, though 
not always inhabited by them. The chapel of the Manor 
House measured 24 feet by 14 feet, and traces of its window 
openings with their mouldings remain. Brayley says that 
it possessed a stone pulpit, which was removed when the 
apartment was fitted up as a parlour about 1785, while Sir 
Nicholas Carew’s grandson held the Manor, a distant relative, 
who became Earl of Totnes in 1625, seems to have dwelt in the 
house. To him are probably due such additions and altera- 
tions as converted the house into one of general Jacobean 
appearance. The chapel was then cut up into bedrooms, and 
there still remains part of the stonework of one of the 
windows that lighted the chapel in the thirteenth century. 
In the building known as The Cottage, in this parish, 
there is a large open fireplace and some old stonework which 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by 
Mr. Charles Wheeler. i 
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appear to be portions of an old farmhouse built up in the 
modern nineteenth-century house. Frith Farmhouse is an 
ancient building for the most part, probably over two 
hundred years old, and still possesses the ancient chimney 
stalks, but the open fireplaces have been built up and the 
tops of the stacks rebuilt in a modern style. The Chequers 
Inn is probably two centuries old, and is a picturesque col- 
lection of dilapidated buildings. There formerly existed an 
outside staircase that led to the upper floor. Another 
interesting old house is Pond Farmhouse, or Ebenezer, 
Another house, called Priors, has retained its name since the 
year 1629. A small labourer’s cottage, called Chucks, in 
Chucks Lane, is held with several acres of land, and in the 
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HEADLEY CHURCH, FROM WEST, 


seventeenth century the holder had the duty of keeping in 
repair eight feet and a half of the churchyard fence. 
Leaving the road at Walton-on-the-Hill and crossing a 
meadow sheltered by the surrounding woods, and then passing 
through the woods, we reach the bottom of a typical Surrey 
valley, attaining the village of Headley by a stiff climb. 
The church is modern, its ancient predecessor being now 
represented by an ivy-clad grotto built up of some of its 
materials and overshadowing a family tomb. The present 
church contains no features of interest, having been built in 
1855; but the view northward from the churchyard is very 
fine indeed, and the church itself is a landmark for many 
miles around. It is said that the view on a clear day 
extends for 50 or 60 miles. On the way to Leatherhead we — 
cross the Roman Road, Ermyn Street. This is probably the 
road which at some points is called Stane Street, or Stone 
Street. It was the road from Regnum (Chichester) to 
London, and passed through Boxgrove and Bignor, where is 
the very fine Roman camp and villa. Entering Surrey near 
Warnham, it passed through Ockley, where it is again known 
as Stane Street, to Holmwood, then under Anstiebury Camp 
through Dorking and Burford Bridge. It then crosses the 
Mole and passes over Mickleham and Leatherhead Downs to 
Epsom Downs, Morden, Tooting, and Balham to London. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


eee American Architect (New York) has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Bronze Doors and their Treatment,’’ by 
Hugo Elliott, which is illustrated by views comparing 
ancient doors at Pisa and Florence with modern ones at New 
York, Boston, and Washington. The principal plates show 
views of recently completed work in New York and Pitts- 
yeeet and a prize-winning design for a bank at Greenfield, 
Mass. 
La Construction Moderne (Paris) devotes its illustrations 
to decorative interior art at the Salon d’Automne and at the 
Nationale of this year, 
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Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) is largely occupied with 
examples of the work of Professor Hermann Billing, of 
Carlsruhe, and of Professor Richard Riemerschmid, of 
Pasing, near Munich. The former’s designs are chiefly for 
high-class residences, and are wholly characterised by stateli- 
ness and dignity, whilst Professor Riemerschmid is repre- 
sented by the interior treatment of the Bavarian Bank at 
Munich, quite excellent in conception. 

The Architectural Record (New York) gives us a thatched 
palace in the Pocantico Hills, where the mansion and sub- 
sidiary buildings are made cottagey with rubble-stone, half 
timber, and thatch—very picturesque and charming, but a 
little too much of a masquerade; also the Apotheosis of 
the Midway Plaisance at Chicago adorned with Lorado 
Taft’s scheme of sculpture. Four houses by Chapman and 
Frazer appear rather mediocre after this. 

Engineering Record (New York) contains details of high- 
grade building construction in the Soldan High School at 
St. Louis, the Curtis Buildings at Philadelphia, the founda- 
tions for the Municipal Building at New York, and the 
Maverich Cotton Mills at East Boston. 


ARBITRATION PROCEDURE.” 
(Continued from page 315.) 
The Hearing. 


N conducting the hearing an arbitrator is not bound to 
follow the practice of the Courts, but, of course, is bound 
by the general principle of law. 

Both parties are allowed to have such persons as they 
may consider necessary for the due presentation of their 
respective cases. The arbitrator is not bound to allow the 
parties to be represented, and has power to refuse to hear 
counsel or solicitors on their behalf. But the usual wish of 
an arbitrator is that the parties should have every facility 
given them of presenting their cases clearly, and, in my 
opinion, an arbitrator would be acting unwisely in refusing 
to allow the parties to be represented. It is usual for the 
side instructing counsel to give their opponents notice of 
their intention of so doing, in order that the other side may 
know and do the same, otherwise they may be taken by 
surprise, and an adjournment may ensue in consequence, 
and certainly under such circumstances the arbitrator would 
not allow the party failing.to give notice costs of the day, 
and might take a stronger view of the matter. 

The arbitrator has power to regulate the proceedings in 
the arbitration, and it is for him to fix or change the times 
and places of meetings and to make adjournments, which, 
of course, should be reasonable and fixed with due considera- 
tion to the convenience of the parties. In coming to a 
decision on the questions in dispute the arbitrator is con- 
fined to the evidence placed before him by the parties, and 
he has no right to call a witness without the consent of the 
parties. He is bound to observe the rules of evidence no 
less than judges. 

The practice when the parties appear before the arbi- 
trator should be similar to a trial in court, except as far as 
it may be varied by consent; the claimant or his representa- 
tive will open or state his case and call his witnesses, who will 
be cross-examined by the defendant or his representative 
and re-examined. On the close of the claimant’s case the 
defendant will open his case and call his witnesses, who will 
be cross-examined on behalf of the claimant. The defendant 
will then sum up, and last of all the claimant will address 
the arbitrator. Of course, if the defendant does not call 
any witnesses, the claimant will sum up, and the defendant 
will have the last address to the arbitrator. The arbitrator 
will be entitled at any time to ask any questions of any of 
the witnesses, but it is better to do so after the witness has 
been re-examined; and it is the duty of the arbitrator to 
make full and careful notes of the arguments and evidence, 
and these will be found extremely useful even where a short- 
hand note is taken and even if the proceedings are printed. 
On the close of the case the arbitrator has to make his award. 
This may take some little time. It will all depend upon 
the difficulties and length of the proceedings. 

When there are two arbitrators and an umpire it is usual 
for all to sit together and hear the case, as in the event of 
the arbitrators not agreeing the umpire will then be able to 
come to a decision and publish his award without re-hearing 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. George Philips, J.P., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, before a meeting of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute at Russell Square, London, on November 9, Sir Robert 
Buckell, J.P., president, in the chair. 
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the case again ; but he should not interfere with the conduct 
of the case until the arbitrators have disagreed—in fact, 
until that has happened he has no right to be more than an 
interested spectator; but I fear in many arbitrations the 
umpire takes the chair, so to speak, and takes upon himself 
the position of a kind of senior arbitrator when he is not 
justified in doing anything of the kind. When the arbi- 
trators have disagreed and given notice that it will be im- 
possible for them to agree upon an award, then it is for the 
umpire to take upon himself the conduct of the arbitration, 


and the function of the arbitrators appears to have come to 
an end. 


The Award. 


An award which is the decision of the arbitrator or 
umpire, as the case may be, has been described by Lord 
Blackburn as ‘‘ the decision of one having limited authority 
to determine those matters submitted to him by the parties, 
and no other.” 

An arbitrator need not make an award unless he has 
undertaken to do so, but if he does make an award it must 
be his own, and not someone else’s, although in the framing 
of the award he may employ any assistance he requires. 

In drawing the award there is no absolute necessity to 
insert any recital, although it is usual to refer by recital to 
the submission to the fact that the arbitrator has taken 
upon himself the burden of the reference, that he has 
heard the parties, their witnesses and counsel or solicitors, 
stating the place where and the dates on which the sittings 
have been held, andthe consideration by the arbitrator of 
all the questions and matters submitted to him; also of the 
request to state a special case on any point of law which 
has arisen, if any such application was made. These are 
put in as a matter of record, and, when a case is stated, to 
give the Court information when the award is brought 
before it at any subsequent time for argument and considera- 
tion. The opportunity of inserting recitals should, how- 
ever, be used very sparingly indeed, with a view to prevent- 
ing any contention of want of consistency or uncertainty 
being based upon such recitals when taken in conjunction 
with the operative part in the award. The arbitrator should 
make the document as short as possible consistent with clear- 
ness, and he should bear in mind that all he is required to 
do is to decide the questions submitted to him by the parties, 
and not to give his reason; for if he does this, and the 
reasons are bad in law, the Court will probably refer the 
award back to him for reconsideration, with a direction as to 
the law, thus causing the parties expense and delay. 

In nearly every case of dispute, when the arbitrator has 
taken the precaution to insist upon the parties properly 
formulating their claims a decision can be worded by adopt- 
ing the wording of the claim or defence or question sub- 
mitted, as the case may be; and where an award is in the 
express and distinct words of the reference, and the words 
are not ambiguous, it is not competent for the Court to enter 
upon an inquiry as to whether the arbitrator understood the 
whole scope of the award. 

Some cases lend themselves to simplicity: for instance, 
in an arbitration on a claim by a landlord under a lease, as 
to the amount payable for dilapidations, the rights of the 
parties, so far as the award is concerned, can be settled by 
directing that the one shall pay to the other a sum of money ; 
or if it is a question as to whether certain work shall be done 
by a lessee, by directing that such work shall be done in a 
specified manner and within a stated time, and that, failing 
it being done as directed, the party ordered to perform it 
shall pay to the other party a fixed sum of money in lieu of 
performance, provided the submission is wide enough to cover 
this alternative. 

The arbitrators must make their award in writing within 
three months after entering on the reference or after having 
been called on to act, and an umpire within one month 
after the original or extended time appointed for making 
the award of the arbitrators has expired. The arbitrators, 
however, can themselves, by writing signed by them, ex- 
tend the time, apparently, indefinitely, so long as the exten- 
sion is effected before the original or extended time has 
elapsed, 

Although the award is not bound to be in any precise or 
technical form, it must not lack certain essentials. The 
necessary essentials to make an award valid are :— 

1. It must be in writing and under seal if the submis- 
sion requires it, and in either case it must be signed by the 
arbitrators or umpire, and is usually attested by a witness. 

2. It must be entire—.e. the whole of the matters in- 
cluded in the submission must be dealt with, and it must not 
exceed the submission. 
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3. It must be final. If one matter included in the sub- 
mission (in the absence of agreement to the contrary by the 
parties) is left undealt with the whole award will be bad. 

4. It must be certain, and not ambiguous. This does not, 
however, exclude the arbitrators from awarding that alter- 
native sums shall be paid, or alternative acts done, according 
as the Court may decide a point of law raised for its decision. 

5. It must be possible, reasonable, legal, and consistent. 

The drawing of an award is very important. In a very 
simple case a lay arbitrator can, of course, draw it himself, 
but in any complicated matter, if he is prudent, he will put 
his findings as to facts and figures down in writing, and 
hand them, with copies of the submission and other material 
documents, to his legal adviser, with instructions to draw the 
award for him, and will include the expenses so incurred in 
his own charges, which should be fixed by the award. It is 
extraordinary how very few arbitrators know how to pro- 
perly draw an award, and unless the necessary requirements 
are very carefully considered and the grounds upon which 
an award will be set aside well known and borne in mind by 
the arbitrator, it is very easy indeed to produce an award 
which is utterly valueless. 


Arbitrators’ and Umpire’s Fees. 


The arbitrator and umpire, as a general rule, charge for 
their services. A sum may be agreed upon beforehand, but 
if this is not done there is certainly an implied promise to 
pay them reasonable fees, and under clause (1) of the 
Schedule to the Arbitration Act the arbitrator is entitled to 
tax and settle his own fees as part of the costs of the award, 
and to include them in the award, unless this power is ex- 
cluded by the terms of the submission. If he does’ not settle 
his own fees as part of the award, they will be subject to 
taxation as between the parties to the arbitration. 

An arbitrator has a lien on his award, and it is usual 
not to deliver it until his fees are paid. 

An umpire should include his own and the arbitrators’ 
fees in the award, although he should not award a lump sum 
for the lot so as to prevent the parties from challenging his 
own charges; and in one case where an umpire did this the 
award was remitted to him to separate the amounts. 
Although as between the parties, on taxation of the costs of 
the arbitration, taxing masters are not bound to allow any 
sum the arbitrator chooses to charge for his fees, yet if the 
amount is fixed in and forms part of the award itself (upon 
payment of which only the award can be taken up), the 
amount, so far as the arbitrator himself is concerned, cannot 
be challenged ; and it has been decided that, prima facie, a 
court of law is not the proper tribunal for determining the 
proper amount to be paid in such a case. In the absence of 
any evidence that the fees are unfair or unreasonable such 
fees cannot be recovered from the umpire or arbitrator. 

This decision does not seem very satisfactory, and cer- 
tainly somewhat unreasonable ; however, in my opinion, in 
a clear case of overcharge a way could be found of making an 
arbitrator refund. The course to pursue if the fees de- 
manded by the arbitrator are, in the opinion of the person 
taking up the award, so excessive as to amount to extortion 
is to ask the arbitrator whether it is only on payment. of such 
fees that he (the arbitrator) will deliver up the award; if 
the arbitrator states that such is the case, then the person 
taking up the award, when paying the arbitrator the amount 
demanded, should hand to the arbitrator a memorandum 
in writing stating that in his opinion the amount 
is excessive, and is paid by him to enable the award 
to be taken up and under protest, and that proceed- 
ings will be commenced to recover the excess beyond that 
which is held to be reasonable on taxation. By adopting 
such a method an action for recovery of the excess paid will 
be more likely to be successful, the party claiming being in 
a position to plead that the payment was made under com- 
pulsion and not voluntarily. Further, I am not at all 
certain that the Court would not set aside the award on 
the grounds of misconduct in such a case; but I have not 
come across any decision on this point. 

(To be concluded.) 


H.M. Trave Commtisstoner ror CANADA reports to the 
Board of Trade Journal that it is proposed to erect at 
Montreal a fireproof building, 130 feet high, at a cost of 
1,000,000 dollars (about 205,0001.). Construction is to be 
begun on May 1 next, and the building is expected to be com- 
pleted in two years. The name and address of the architects 
may be obtained by British firms on application to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. } 


Interim Report on Reinforced Concrete. 


S1r,—I note in above report that Mr. A. E. Wilson, C.E., © 
makes some reference in his evidence to the use of trass as 
an admixture for cement concrete, and gives his opinion 
that the subject is worthy of careful consideration. The 
advantages Mr. Wilson seeks to obtain are greater im- 
permeability and a prevention of the centre of the mass 
remaining green. 

Mr. Wilson states that the latter object has been secured 
by the use of a slow setting cement, but I venture to submit 
that this method involves uncertainties which do not occur 
when trass is used. The time required in the setting of any 
cement will largely depend upon temperature and other 
external conditions, as also to some considerable extent upon 
the peculiar nature of the aggregates used, all of which 
cannot be the same in actual work as in the laboratory in 
which the initial tests are made, to ascertain whether a 
cement is quick or slow setting. In illustration of this an 
experience was related at one of the early meetings of the 
Concrete Institute which went to show that the same cement 
which was quick setting when used at Devonport was slow 
setting under similar conditions in the North of Scotland 
owing apparently to a variation in temperature. Whilst 
the probabilities of a too rapid surface hardening may be 
decreased by the use of a slow setting cement, the danger of 
the interior still remaining green cannot be entirely obviated. 

Mr. Wilson gives the experience of Mr. Werner at Aber- 
deen that trass made the concrete more water and air tight. 
This it would certainly do; but I respectfully suggest that it 
would also do something of more importance than make the 
cement a little slower in the initial process of setting, as by 
entering into combination with the lime particles in the 
cement it would produce a permanent hardening in the 
interior of the mass (and removed from contact with the air) 
with equal rapidity to that process on the exterior. 

If the concrete mixture is sufficiently open to allow the 
combination of air with the binding materials in the centre 
of the mass, notwithstanding a slower setting cement being 
used, the resultant impermeability which Mr. Wilson claims 
as desirable in all reinforced concrete construction will not 
exist. I was privileged some little time ago to examine the 
effect of trass in the interior of one of the piers of a railway 
bridge over the Rhine at Coln, which was being taken down 
to be replaced by a larger structure. 

This bridge had been built about sixty years, and in the 
centre some 8 feet from the outer surfaces of one of the piers 
the mortar was as hard as at the surface, and as firmly 
attached to the surrounding stone as if a part of its struc- 
ture. In the construction of the new bridge the standard 
specification issued by the administration of State Railways 
has been used, and all mortars and concretes contain equal 
proportions of trass and cement in addition to the ordinary 
aggregates of sand and stone. Another peculiarity of trass 
which is an advantage to reinforced and other concrete, is 
that its admixture imparts a flexibility to the concrete it 
would not otherwise possess. 

In a recent paper I was privileged to contribute to a 
meeting of the Association of Municipal and County | 
Engineers on the subject of concrete, I ventured to suggest 
that a careful selection of aggregates, proportioning of 
volumes, and intimate mixture of particles, was necessary 
to secure efficiency in all reinforced and other concrete con- 
structional work, and respectfully claim that a considera- 
tion of the methods I then advocated would tend to secure 
most of the essentials deemed to be desirable by the several 
witnesses who gave contributions in the report to which I 
have taken the liberty to refer. 

I further claim that without the use of trass or some 
admixture containing similar properties, equality of per- 
manent hardening in the mass and impermeability in con- 
crete cannot be assured.—Yours faithfully, 


Witi1am CHALLONER. 
Blackpool: November 17, 1910. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, December 3. 


Society of Architects : Visit to Royal Automobile Club Premises, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 


Monday, December 5. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., on “ Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon.” 
Liverpool Architectural Society: Mr. Albert H. Hodge on 
“ Architectural Sculpture.” 


Wednesday, December 7. 
Manchester Society of Architects: Mr. Raymond Unwin on 
‘“The City Development Plan.” 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society : Mr. Patrick H. Hepburn on 
‘“The Romanesque Churches of France.’ 


Thursday, December 8. 

University College, London: Mr. J. A. Gotch on English 
Domestic Work; Lecture (7) on “Inigo Jones and his 
Suceessors.”’ 

London Institution : Professor V. B. Lewis on ‘Smoke and its 
Prevention.’’ 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : Mr. Mowbray A. 
Green on ‘‘ The Architecture of Bath.’’ 
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THE COMACINE MASTERS. 


HE industrial organisation of the Roman Empire, 

under which all crafts and trades were organised in 

a series of collegia, exerted its influence over the whole 

of Western Europe after the supremacy of Rome had 
declined with the weakening of her imperial power. 

Crafts and trades that had felt the benefits of the 
Roman organised system were not disposed to abandon 
the advantages they enjoyed because they were working 
under a changed Government. Nor, on the other hand, 
was transference of authority inimical to the preservation 
of the organisation when wise rulers recognised the ad- 
vantages that the maintenance of the corporations or 
collegia afforded as facilitating the work of government. 
A strong corporate body, with the advantages of practical 
monopoly in its particular sphere, possessed great powers 
of discipline over its members, Hence its chiefs were 
valuable allies to a ruler, just as Mr. Repuonp, with his 
following of submissively voting henchmen, is a valuable 
ally to our present Government. And equally so the 
craftsmen-allies of the successors of the Roman Empire 
could exact their price for their support and assistance. 

It was in this way that the Comacine Masters first 
obtained their recognition. In the magnificent book on 
‘‘Lombardie Architecture,’’** by Signor Rivorra, an 
English translation of which, by Mr. Rusurortu, has 
recently appeared, there is a short chapter on the 
Comacine Masters, which lucidly explains the compara- 
tively small amount of knowledge we possess concern- 
ing the early history of this corporation or guild. 

Signor Rrvorra tells us, on the authority of Trova, 
that the expression ‘‘ magistri Comacini ’’ appears for the 
first time in the code of the Lombard King Rornaris 
(636-652), where they figure as master masons, with full 
and unlimited powers to make contracts and sub-contracts 
for building works; to have their collegantes and their 
servi. Thus the guild of the Comacine Masters was 
evidently composed of the usual triple elements of in- 
dustrial corporations or guilds in the Middle Ages: mas- 
ters, fellow-craft or journeymen and apprentices, or, in 
other words, organisers and captains of industry, skilled 
artisans, and unskilled or partially skilled workmen. 

The guild was confirmed in its privileges by the pro- 
visions of the ‘‘ Memoratorio de mercedes Comacinorum ”’ 
of King Lurrpranp (712-744), and then formed a corpora- 
tion of architects, builders, carvers, and workmen, to 
whom was granted a legal monopoly of public and private 
building work within the territories occupied by the Lom- 


bards, and whose schedule of pay was regulated by the 
ree meme rere Sire yy Sree Devito sy SPO ee ee A 
_ * Lombardie Architecture : its Origin, Development and Deriva- 
tives. By G. T. Rivoira. ‘Translated by G. McN. Rushforth. In 
two vols.. with over 800 illustrations. (London: William Heine- 
mann. 63s, net.) 


ordinances that conferred their privileges. Architecture, 
including building, carving, and the allied crafts, was then, 
in short, a close profession, with a recognised scale of 
charges. 

Although the earliest reference to the Comacine 
Masters which is known is that in the Code of Rotharis, 
the corporation must have previously been in existence and 
have attained some degree of importance before ALBOIN’s 
descent on Italy in a.p. 568. These early workers in the 
art of architecture are, therefore, historically important as 
forming a connecting-link between the collegia of classic 
Rome and the guilds of the Middle Ages. 

There seems to be an absence of documentary evidence 
as to whether CHARLEMAGNE either maintained, diminished, 
or abrogated the privileges bestowed on the Comacini by 
the Code of Rotharis and the ‘‘ Memoratorio’’ of Lurr- 
PRAND, and Signor Rivorga finds no confirmation in Papal 
bulls, the acts of the Carolingian kings, or in the best 
known annalists, of Amico Ricc1’s statement that in the 
Empire of CHARLEMAGNE these associations were exempted 
from obedience to every local law, statute, and obligation, 
and were also empowered to fix the scale of payments, and 
in their chapters-general to settle without interference 
everything connected with their internal government. Nor 
does Signor Rivorra find any evidence that the Popes con- 
firmed the Comacine Masters in the privileges they enjoyed 
in Italy and extended the scope of those privileges to all the 
Catholic countries whither they were led by the objects of 
their association. 

Signor Rrvorra also joins issue with those who argue 
that in the days of CHARLEMAGNE the Comacine Masters 
took up the position of secret societies and began to be 
called ‘‘ free ’’ or “‘ frank ’’ masons, and that from these 
were derived the societies specially known as freemasons. 
We think that here the issue is confused by an unnecessary 
and unwarranted connection of the Freemasons of 
medieval architecture with the system of modern Free- 
masonry. The operative freemasons of the Middle Ages 
were ‘‘free’’ of their craft by virtue of their properly 
served apprenticeship, during which they had learnt the 
purely operative ‘‘ secrets’ or “‘ mysteries’ of their 
calling, and at the end of which they were enrolled as 
freemen of a particular company or lodge, “* loggia,’’ 
““loya,’’ or ‘‘ loia.’’ In this respect they were on an 
equal footing with freemen of other corporations of crafts- 
men and traders, such as the Worshipful Companies of 
the City of London and other cities, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe, where it was the privilege only of 
those who were “‘ free ’’’ of the city to practise any par- 
ticular craft or trade within the jurisdiction of the com- 
pany in which they were enrolled, this body in return for 
the monopoly they enjoyed taking care that freemen 
should be properly educated and should pursue their cali- 
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ing honestly and honourably. We have not heard it 
suggested that the Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, 
Loriners, Goldsmiths, or Mercers were the prototype of 
modern Masonic lodges, and there is no valid reason to 
suppose that the Freemasons of the Middle Ages differed 
in essence from the companies of other crafts and trades. 
But there can be no doubt that such guilds as that of the 
Comacine Masters were the forerunners of the organisa- 
tions that existed in medieval times and formed travel- 
ling bands of skilled artificers, who were ready to build a 
cathedral, a castle, or a palace for any employer who 
needed their services. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In a letter which appeared in the Times on Friday last 
Professor Prrz, arguing in favour of his scheme for 
uniting Sir Aston Weps’s archway from the Mall with 
Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square, states that he first 
made the suggestion four years ago. We do not remember 
to have seen this, but must withdraw the imputation of 
plagiarism that we made last week. As Professor Prrr 
suggested four years ago the scheme he is now advocating 
We were wrong in supposing that he had borrowed the idea 
from the plan which Mr. Sroxes exhibited at Burlington 
House. 


A sourNAL of the nature of The Architect cannot in- 
terest itself in political controversies. No party spirit 
has ever been exhibited by us, nor do we intend that at 
any time shall this Journal take any side in political ques- 
tions as between party and party; but at times we have 
had to speak in no unmeasured terms, as in the case of 
the proposed tax on clay as a mineral. We must now 
take most emphatic exception to the statement recently 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
building trade was good, and that there was no depression 
in that industry. Hither the gentleman who occupies 
this prominent position in His Majesty’s Government is 
particularly ignorant on this subject, or he lays himself 
open to a charge of stating that which is absolutely false. 
The building trade is the largest home industry, and for 
the past three years it has been most seriously affected 
by the political unrest. It is a shy industry, absolutely 
dependent on capital with labour. Unsettle the money 
market and down goes the building trade. If the legal 
minds of our party leaders could grasp this fact much 
of the present want of employment for the working-man, 
with the attendant hardships for his wife and family, 
might be obviated. We know that politicians may be 
led sometimes, in the excess of political enthusiasm, to 
make statements which are not quite correct; but this 
tendency is unfortunately on the increase, and it is time 
that an emphatic protest should be entered against a 
repetition of such statements in the future. The build- 
ing industries will, and must, improve; but this can 
only be brought about by His Majesty’s Government, be it 
Liberal or Conservative, settling down to a steady and 
business like progress. May such a result be the out- 
come of this present General Election. 


TE Corporation of London has given public notice of 
the intention to apply to Parliament in the ensuing session 
for an Act empowering the Corporation to construct the 
new St. Paul’s Bridge and to rebuild Southwark Bridge in 
accordance with plans and sections deposited for public 
inspection with the Olerk of the Peace for the City of 
London, the Clerk of the Peace for the County of London, 
the Town Clerk of the City of London, and the Town 
Clerk of the Metropolitan Borough of Southwark. That 
is to say, the Corporation do not intend, unless they are 
forced to do so,-to depart from the scheme approved by the 
Common Council. 


ANOTHER interesting discovery has been made on the 
site of the new County Hall, this being a stone bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Lambeth boundary of Pedlar’s Acre, 


1777.’’ The stone is one of several erected in 1777 by 
the Lambeth Vestry in order to define the bounds of a 
piece of land known as Pedlar’s Acre, forming part of the 
parish estates. The Local Government Committee pro- 
poses to replace the stone in its original position. The 
Pedlar’s Acre was bequeathed to the parish by a pedlar, 
who, the story goes, left an acre of land in recognition of 
kindnesses he received. It is also said that the land was 
bequeathed upon the condition that his dog should be 
buried in the churchyard, but this story may be 
apocryphal. However, in the old Lambeth Parish 
Church there is a stained-glass window depicting the 
pedlar and his dog. The famous acre in 1504 brought in 
only 2s. 8d. a year in rent, but just prior to its sale by the 
Lambeth Council to the London County Council, in con- 
nection with the new County Hall scheme, it was bringing 
in 1,800]. a year. 


A uerrer has appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
from a Manchester architect urging that the competition 
for the proposed buildings on the Infirmary site should be 
limited to Manchester architects. The advocacy is really 
a slur on the ability of these gentlemen, as it implies that 
they are not capable of winning in an open competition. 
That is to say, Manchester is to put up with an inferior 
design because there are no architects in Manchester 
capable of holding their own in an open competition. 
The writer of the letter relies upon precedents, of which 
there are no doubt many, to support his case, but over- 
looks the obvious inference. For our part, we think that 
there are plenty of architects in Manchester who are quite 
capable of winning this important work in open com- 
petition. 


THe Committee in charge of the Liverpool King 
Epwarp Memorial persists in disregarding the adverse 


‘eriticism of the placing of the memorial at the base of 


St. George’s Hall, and this criticism has been still further 
strengthened by a letter which the Liverpool Courier has 
obtained from Mr. Tuomas Brock, R.A., who says :— 
“Tt is difficult for me adequately to express my feelings 
in regard to the proposal which is being made to cut into 
the base of the St. George’s Hall at the south front, and 


to erect there a memorial to the late King. That sucha ~ 


proposal should be seriously considered seems to me in- 
credible, and I sincerely trust that the people of Liverpool 
will strenuously resist it. The St. George’s Hall is 
universally considered to be one of the finest modern 
buildings in Europe. Its grandeur arises to a very great 
extent from the nobility of its proportions and the sim- 
plicity and purity of its style. To interfere with one 
single line of it would be to spoil the whole. To me the 
placing of a monument upon the south end of its base must 
constitute not only a glaring incongruity, but an act of 
unpardonable disrespect to the memory of the great archi- 
tect who designed the building; while the memorial itself, 
thus attached to and a part of a vast edifice, would possess 
an insignificance which, as I think all will agree, such a 
memorial should not possess. In conclusion, I can only 
repeat the hope that the people of Liverpool will do every- 
thing in their power to prevent this most unworthy sug- 
gestion from being carried out.’’ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Ne extra general meeting of the Royal Institute was held 

on Monday evening, the 28th ult., at Conduit Street, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair. <A critical and 
historical paper (of which we give an abstract below), illus- 
trated by lantern slides, was read on the Mosaic and Marble 
Work of the Cosmati at Westminster Abbey. This appears in 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor, the tomb of Henry III., 
and other tombs, and in the mosaic work before-the altar, and 
in the sanctuary. There were also on view in the adjoining 


galleries full-sized coloured reproductions of the works which 


have been executed under the direction of Professor Formilli 
by order of the Italian Government for the International 
Exhibition of Art to be held in Rome in 1911. There was no 


‘ introductory business, so after a brief introduction by Mr. 
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Leonard Stokes, Chevalier Professor C. Formilli read in 
English his paper on 


The Monumental Work of the Cosmati at Westminster Abbey. 


The Cosmati were art workers of Rome, and like the Della 
Robbia carried on their work for generations. The founder 
of the family was a certain Laurientius, whose son Jacobus 
Cosmati did marble work in St. Saba in Rome in 1205, and 
soon this family of art workers increased. They carried on 
with religious fidelity their art, improving year by year their 
work and increasing their reputation, so much so that their 
fame quickly spread even to Westminster. For a church to 
possess a floor, a pulpit, a cloister, or even a column only, 
decorated by the Cosmati was almost as precious as to possess 
a relic of a saint. The Cosmati were not only architects 
of great repute, colourists as great as Titian, but they were 
marble carvers such as the world had never seen before. 
They worked piously on their knees, and instead of whistling 
popular airs, they sang hymns of praise to the God for whom 
they worked. In fact, only men who worked for God could 
have done the work they did. 

At the time of great religious zeal in England a king 
died whom all men called saint. That King was Edward 
The Cosmati were inyited to London at the 
time of Henry III. to make the tomb to receive his bones. 

They brought with them their stones and their tools to 
Westminster, at which place they continued working for 
some years. Richard de Warr, then Abbot of Westminster, 
visited Rome himself, bringing back the rarest jaspers and 
marbles. 

The shrine of Edward the Confessor is a monument 
without any architectural pretensions whatever. It is com- 
posed of an oblong block of marble resting on a step, with 
three niches cut out of each of the two longest faces, and 
with a large cornice on the top supporting the sarcophagus 
containing the body of the King. The whole surface was 
once encrusted with the most sumptuous mosaic work of 
original patterns, generally on gold background. Rich 
coloured square or round stones, of verde antique and 
porphyry, made the centres round which the various patterns 
circulated. It is absolutely surprising the skill with which 
the small tessera were embedded in the cement, catching the 
light according to the will of the artist. Unfortunately, 
very little mosaic is left. One of the most remarkable 
features of the work is the variety of the patterns in all 
the panels. Each of these patterns has been invented on 
the spot and designed with the chisel straight on to the stone 
itself. 

This monument has gone through the greatest vicissitudes. 
First it was robbed of everything that could be turned into 
money by Henry VIII., then pulled down altogether. It 
was re-erected in 1557 and the pieces put up wrongly, and 
then robbed of all the remaining mosaic work by pilgrims, 
who looked upon a tessera of mosaic as a relic of the Saint. 
But the last, and by no means the least, of the damage was 
done when they attempted to restore it to its primitive 
magnificence by filling up with plaster the spaces whece 
mosaic had once been, and painting it over with oil colours 
—a sort of imitation of the original work. Fortunately, 
time, and above all the devotional habits of the pilgrims, 
of rubbing rosaries on the monument, rubbed off the imitation 
of mosaic, thus leaving only the plaster. In more recent 
times, before the wise régime of Dean Robinson and the 
inestimable service of Professor Lethaby, to whom English 
art must always remain deeply indebted, a modern marble 
altar has been built against one of the sides of the shrine 
on a step of about twelve square feet, thus concealing a part 
of the mosaic pavement and a good part of the monument 
itself. It would render a great service to art if this altar, 
together with the gold cornice and red canopy, could be 
removed, thus restoring the whole to its primitive beauty. 

The monument of Henry III. is composed of two 
sarcophagi, one over the other, the top one containing the 
body of the King and the lower one that of Queen Eleanor, 
his wife, with a magnificent recumbent bronze figure of the 
King, by a certain Torel, surmounting the whole. Only 
three of its sides could be reached by the desecrators, and 
consequently three of the most important panels have been 
partially preserved in their primitive state. The two biggest 
panels of the top part are decorated with sumptuous slabs 
of porphyry. The slab on the best preserved side is sur- 
rounded by a magnificent mosaic pattern of gold and coloured 
stones ; the lower panel is still more important in design, 
the mosaics being quite marvellous. Nothing more 
wonderful of the kind has ever been done. 

Another interesting monument, although of much less 
importance, is the little one to the children of Henry ITI. 
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It is simply a sarcophagus half embedded in the wall, 
showing only one front and the top, which is beautifully 
decorated with a pattern of mosaic in gold, white and 
brown. 

One of the two slabs of marble in the floor of the 
sanctuary containing the remains of John and Margaret 
is attributed to the Cosmata Petrus. Only a very little of 
the primitive work has been preserved, and this is a 
geometrical pattern of white and red mosaic framed by brass 
borders and letters. 

The Cosmati did not limit themselves to monumental 
work, but also did pavement mosaic of equal importance. 
Their work is often wrongly called ‘‘Opus Alexandrina,” 
instead of ‘‘ Opus Romanum”? as they themselves called it, 
the former being the name given only to the previous mosaic 
pavements of earlier Christian art. 

The pavement work in the sanctuary is by Oderico 
Et Albas, and no doubt is the most uncommon of the kind 
ever seen. In this pavement there is not the stone frame- 
work usual in mosaics of the period; it seems as if the 
pattern were imbedded into one plain floor of stone. The 
unique pattern, although purely Byzantine, gives the impres- 
sion of being in arabesque. It has been greatly damaged, 
and is now covered with oilcloth to preserve it. 

The other pavement in front of the altar is the work of 
Petrus Civicus Romanus, and almost covers the sanctuary 
floor. It may be said that Petrus never did anything else so 
sumptuous. The human mind will never be able to conceive a 
more wonderful work. The design is made up principally 
of circles intersecting each other, and then resolving into 
square and rectangular forms ; each square and circle is filled 
up with innumerable smaller designs made up of tiny pieces 
of mosaic. The grouping of the colours and the rest, given 
at intervals, is so judicious, producing such an exquisite 
harmony, that nothing better could be produced by the brush 
and palette. 

Professor W. R. Lernasy, at the conclusion of the paper, 
said he had no doubt that he had been called upon to pro- 
pose the vote of thanks to the lecturer simply because he 
had had the pleasure of watching Cay. Professor Cesare 
Formilli do his work. That work, he might add, had been 
done with such extraordinary accuracy that the next room, 
where the full-sized reproductions were, looked as if the abbey 
itself had been robbed of its tombs. He was delighted to 
take advantage of the opportunity to congratulate Professor 
Formilli upon the completion of his undertaking. It was to 
be hoped that one result would be to throw such light on 
certain Westminster monuments as to enable them to discover 
who exactly did them. There are six works in all at the 
abbey of that kind, only two of which are definitely signed 
and dated. The closest parallel to them was to be found 
in a couple of tombs at Viterbo. According to an old writer 
one of the latter bore an inscription which ran ‘“‘ Petrus 
Oderisii sepulchri fecit hoc opus.’’ It had been suggested 
that this man was the same as the dual name at Westminster 
of Petrus and Oderico. It was at any rate a remarkable 
coincidence that the names should occur on one single monu- 
ment. On the top of the tomb of the Princess Katherine 
there is a stone which is so irregular and so far from being 
intrinsically precious that Professor Lethaby thought it must 
be something in the nature of a relic, probably being brought 
from the Holy Land. 

His Excellency the Italian Ambassador said he could not 
disguise the fact that he felt somewhat embarrassed at being 
called upon to speak. In the first place he was not an artist, 
though he appreciated art immensely ; and in the second he 
had only an imperfect knowledge of the interesting English 
tongue. On the other hand, if he were silent it might seem 
to convey some sort of lack of appreciation of the honour con- 
ferred on him, and also of his great pleasure in hearing such 
an interesting paper, and seeing the photographs of things 
which he had been familiar with since his young days. In 
the second place he wanted to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to publicly acknowledge his personal gratitude, and 
also that of the executive committee of the International 
Exhibition at Rome, 1911, to the Dean of Westminster and 
to Professor Lethaby for their extreme kindness in allowing 
Professor Formilli to proceed with the reproduction of the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. This proof of interest 
and kindness would contribute to the exhibition. On the 
success of the latter all Italians had set their hearts, because 
it was to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the new free and unified Italy. Therefore the con- 
tribution was a further testimony of that sympathy and 
moral support which Italy received from Great Britain in 
a time of trouble, and which she had never forgotten, or was 
ever likely to forget. The occasion had laid the foundations 
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of that long standing sympathy which has united the two 
countries. 

Professor BeresrorpD Pre said that the debt of gratitude 
under which they lay to Professor Lethaby for revealing the 
wonders of Westminster Abbey had been accentuated that 
evening. Westminster was a wonder of wonders. The debt 
that the abbey owed to Torrigiano for the marvellous effigy 
of Henry VII., for the screen, and for the figure of the 
Countess of Richmond had always been felt. Professor Cesare 
Formilli, however, had brought to their attention an earlier 
link with Italian art which was not as popularly recognised 
as the other. The paper certainly dealt with a subject which 
was highly suggestive. It enlarged one’s conception of the 
current of medizval thought in England to learn that 
Henry III. turned to Italian artists for the central portion 
of the shrine of the Confessor. At that early time 
there was probably a considerable amount of novelty 
in such a _ proceeding, though two centuries later it 
was generally recognised that Italy was the source of art 
imspiration. The interesting Cosmati work at Westminster 
indicated a divergence in the stream of Gothic art. There 
was no doubt that the common source of inspiration was the 
East. But from the time of the eleventh century those crafts- 
men and tradesmen who never left the English shores de- 
veloped with amazing rapidity an art which culminated in 
Westminster Abbey. As one looked at Westminster it was 
impossible to feel anything but proud of our insular art. It 
was most interesting to be reminded of the intimate connec- 
tion of this culminating period of English art with the work 
of the artists of Italy. When we look at the tombs we find 
they stand comfortably and harmoniously in our thirteenth- 
century abbey, speaking a different language, echoing a 
different music, but they are strangely harmonious expres- 
sions of the same medieval ideal. Not only is the divergence 
of the streams which met at this spot marked, but the differ- 
ent atmospheres are marked for us. In this country all the 
intelligence of the artist was concentrated on effects of light 
and shade, whereas on examination of these works of the 
Cosmati we find that very little artistic value was placed 
on light and shade, for they concentrated on drawing and 
colour. For the complete development of the English manner 
one has only to turn to the tomb of Aymer de Vallence. There 
are, however, traces of English influence even in the design of 
the Confessor’s tomb. None of the Italian work of the 
Cosmati has the peculiar English treatment of the trefoils 
and of the carved capitals. Probably the carving of the caps 
was executed by English workmen. It would be well’ if 
Professor Lethaby would suggest in a sketch what the shrine 
of the Confessor was like in all its glory and before the 
erection of the reredos. The apse must certainly have been 
a most extraordinary sight. The Confessor’s shrine is pro- 
bably one of the few tombs in England still in its original 
position. The Cosmati pavement at Canterbury surrounded 
the shrine of St. Thomas. The suggestion as to the two 
names of the Cosmati which appeared at Westminster appear- 
ing also at Viterbo was interesting. Henry III.’s son was 
slain at Viterbo, and that monarch may well have visited the 
town when on his way to return to this country. Abbot 
Feckenham’s Renaissance restoration was interesting, for 
though it was not a respectful restoration it had no pretence 
of being other than as up-to-date as it could be. Professor 
Pite said in conclusion that they were under a debt of grati- 
tude to the Italian Government for allowing them to see in 
London that night the models which were in the next room. 

Mr. H. H. Sraruam raised the question as to whether 
only the family of Cosmati were connected with the work at 
Westminster. It did not appear as if their names were ever 
found at Westminster. Works of reference mentioned very 
few of the Cosmati. He therefore asked information as to 
whether they were not a school rather than a family. 

Professor Formiuir replied that though there was no 
name of the artist on the monument, the way the marble 
carving is done, and the way the tessere are introduced 
(which is absolutely peculiar to the Roman mosaic work of 
the period) make one conclude that the men who did the work 
could be no other than the Cosmati. There is no actual his- 
torical proof of this, but the kind of work is such that there 
can be no doubt that it was done by the family or by one of 
their school—for there was a school of workers called the 
Cosmati. 

Mr. Beckwortu Spencer remarked it had always inter- 
ested him to think of the connection of the mosaics at West- 
minster Abbey with the ancient Roman Empire. The marble 
employed may have been part of the remains of columns upon 
which Caesar looked, and the cement may have been made 
from some statue of Praxiteles, It was well to think of the 
difficulties which attended the transport of material in those 


days. The dangers undertaken to procure such a work as the 
Confessor’s shrine made present-day efforts to raise monu- 
ments look very small indeed. ; f 

Mr. Lxonarp Sroxns concluded the discussion by saying 
that in view of the interesting exhibition in the adjoining 
room he did not think they ought to prolong it any further. 
He then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Cav. Professor 
Formilli, and this was carried by acclamation. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
BRICKWORK." 


MAKE no apology for bringing this subject before you 
I this afternoon, in the first place because of the vital con- 
nection of brickwork with the building trade of this country, 
and in the second, because the subject in its historical and 
architectural aspect has not generally received the considera- 
tion and study which its importance demands. 


Brickwork. 

The name immediately suggests to the younger of us, 
perhaps, Board of Education examinations and terrifying 
questions of bond, to the much competing contractor prices 
per rod, to the sorely tried architect, ‘‘ What can I get off 
my brickwork bill?’’ for a reduction estimate. 

Rather than these all-important questions I would call 
your attention to some of the beautiful works which have 
been executed in this material in the past, as illustrating its 
possibilities for architectural design. 

It is hardly necessary to remark the very early use of 
bricks, both burnt and sun-dried, as building material. 
‘‘ And they said one to another, ‘Go to, let us make bricks 
and burn them thoroughly.’ And they had bricks for stone 
and slime had they for mortar.’’ So we may claim Babel 
as the first big brickwork contract, and Shinar Plain as the 
first paying brickfield. 

But here it must be admitted that brick for stone has 
been the continuing truth; men have preferably built in 
stone, turning to brick generally only in the absence of the 
finer material. Apart from Santa Sophia I can think of no 
great historic building of the first order faced in brick. Yet 
behind the scenes in the dome of the Pantheon and the cone 
of St. Paul’s it is doing its own structural work essential to 
the stability of these Titans. It is evident that it is naturally 
suited to an arcuated rather than a trabeated style of archi- 
tecture. Greek ingenuity could hardly have constructed the 
architrave of the Parthenon in brick; for brickwork have | 
been reserved triumphs of a more domestic order. 

In all countries the natural sequence has been that hill- 
dwelling peoples with quarries at their doors have built in 
stone ; migrating to the rich clay valleys they have reserved 
their stone—scarce by reason of expensive transport—for 
their more monumental buildings, finding in brick a cheap 
and ready substitute to meet the needs of their growing 
commercialism. Stone sings the romance of the hills, brick 
speaks the prose of the plain, even to the latest stone-fronted, 
brick-backed chapel, a compromise of God and mammon. 
On the other hand, brick has this advantage, that harmonies 
and contrasts of colour can be effected in yellow, red, purple 
and black, to mention merely the natural colours to which 
clays may be burnt, to rival the possibilities of marble itself. 
Brickwork has proved itself particularly adapted to the low- 
lands of this country with their excellent brick earth, abund- 
ance of fuel for burning, and sympathetic landscape. I have 
attempted to show on the map that in England it is possible 
to draw a geographical brick line diagonally from Somerset 
to Northants, following the line of the oolite beds as the 
demarcation north and west of which stone predominates, 
particularly in historical and monumental architecture, 
south and east of which brick is the dominant material. 

To many of us it is a matter for profound gratitude that 
London comes in the latter division. Edinburgh in spite of 
Princes Street, Aberdeen in spite of Union Street, Oxford 
in spite of High Street, tend to show that the stone city, 
unless town-planned—as Paris—with spaciousness and scale, 
is in danger of monotony and dull uniformity. Contrast the 
higgledy-piggledy charm of Cheyne Walk with the sweeping 
lines of the Crescent at Bath, the one typical of the homeli- 
ness of brick, the other illustrating the dignity of stone. 
Before examining in detail examples of the various periods 
of English brick building, may I draw your attention to the 


map and point out the general disposition of the best 
examples ? 


* A paper read before the Institute of Builders by Mr. H. 
Franklyn Murrell, A.R.1.B.A. é 
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Evidences of Roman brickwork are spread all over the 
country, but Essex and Kent especially can show hundreds 
of churches into which Roman bricks have been subsequently 
built. Without any question the Eastern counties, par- 
ticularly Essex, are the richest in Tudor examples. The 
Home Counties, Kent, Surrey and Hertford, can also show 
good work. In Renaissance and later times the Eastern and 
Southern counties still contain the finest brickwork, but in 
the west and north brick was also widely used. 


Roman Brickwork. 

A word first as to Roman brickwork in general. If Eng- 
land learnt her brickwork from Rome, Rome in turn had 
learnt the method from Egypt. Brick arches, elliptical, semi- 
circular, pointed, and even inverted arches in foundations 
are to be found among Egyptian remains. The Greeks also 
built brick, though not to the same extent, and much of their 
sun-dried brick has returned to clay, earth-to-earth fashion. 
Of Greek terra-cotta ornament much fine work is stored in 
museums. In Roman work brick was usually only a facing 
te concrete in arch and vault construction ; brick ribs and 
bonders were used to hold the concrete filling while setting, 
and economise wooden centering as far as possible. Brick 
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are examples at most of the Southern Chesters of the two 
methods of employing brick construction—‘‘ Structura 
Caementicia,”’ a mass of rubble concrete faced with stones, 
with bonding courses of two or three flat tile bricks, and 
‘Opus testaceum,”’ in which the facing and arch work of 
structure is brick, 

In the north Roman bricks are less in evidence. The 
Tyne and Solway wall was entirely of stone, though bricks 
have been found at Inchtuthill, a Roman station in Perth- 
shire. The most important British Roman brickwork is at 
Dover, in the Pharos Tower and at St. Mary-in-the-Castle. 
In the walls of the former are the usual bonding courses of 
flat tiles, some of which have ledges forming a key. 

Portions of the walls and bastions at Colchester still 
remain, An enormous amount of brick must have been 
manufactured at this city. The traditional sites of Roman 
kilns are still visible. The withdrawal of the Roman troops 
abruptly terminated scientific construction in this country. 

Reasonably it might have been expected that a people 
familiar for 300 years with Roman method, and surrounded 
in all likelihood with magnificent examples of its success, 
would have striven to continue, at least for a time, its sane 
traditions. To the unrest and upheaval consequent upon 


COURTYARD, COLCHESTER CASTLE. 


burning and building do not appear to have been practised 
in this country prior to the Roman occupation, although 
existing remains show that the art of pottery was not un- 
known... 

In pre-Roman times the forests of Britain formed the 
happy hunting-ground of a sporting people whose building 
needs and ideals were doubtless satisfied by wattle and daub. 
On the Roman advent at the end of the first century of our 
era systemised civilisation displaced Celtic disorder. As 
surely as he fortified his camp and levelled his military road, 
so surely the Roman introduced the brick-covered construc- 
tion which, thinking imperially, he had designed for uni- 
versal service from the Euphrates to the Forth. Roman clay 
working was not confined to the typical 2-inch flat tile, but 
included fine terra-cotta work such as may be seen in Col- 
chester Museum. 

The elaboration of Roman buildings in Britain may be 
judged from the fact that they took the trouble to quarry 
Purbeck and to import Cipollino, Porphyry, and other 
Ttalian marbles. It is most unlikely that they would neglect 
their favourite art of brick and terra-cotta work with 
material ready to hand. 

The remains of Roman brickwork here are in no way 
different from those in other parts of the Empire. There 


Roman departure and Saxon arrival may be attributed the 
failure of post-Roman builders to appreciate the Basilica, 
the Therm, and the villas, other than as yards of ready- 
made material. With an ignorant vandalism, the Saxons 
misused their stolen material, often building into their 
arches tapered Roman voussoir bricks upside down, instances 
such as occur at Britford, near Salisbury. 

Saxon obtuseness is also noticeable at St. Pancras 
Church, Canterbury, where Roman triangular facing bricks 
are set with their points outwards. Quite remarkable is the 
tower of Holy Trinity, Colchester, showing throughout a con- 
sistently intelligent use of Roman bricks employed in an 
essentially Saxon manner. Of especial interest is the west 
door with its triangular head and slight imposts. 


The Norman. 

Norman builders, having acquired a developed masonry 
with the aid of the fine French building stones, introduced into 
England a stone tradition for church and castle, to be main- 
tained throughout the ages of Romantic faith. Yet in spite 
of this general truth there exists quite a group of buildings 
in which the Norman, given a box of Roman bricks, has 
put them together with vastly more skill and interest than 


| had his Saxon predecessor. 
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To briefly examine these buildings, St. Albans Abbey, 
commenced about 1077, was largely constructed with Roman 
bricks from Verulam. 

Colchester Castle, built about 1078, is largely composed of 
Roman bricks. The fine herring-bone bond in the courtyard 
shows how effectively this walling could be constructed in 
tile. 

St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, shows an ingenious use 
of Roman bricks in columns, arches, and arcading. 
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DOORWAY OF HOLY TRINITY, COLCHESTER, 


We are hardly justified in saying that no bricks were 
burnt in this country from the time of the Roman evacua- 
tion in 420 till 1260, the date of Little Wenham Hall, Essex, 
but brickmaking as an industry and brick-building as an art 
certainly did not exist during that period. Shortage of quan- 
tity or inferiority of quality was met by Norman preference 
by the importation of stone from Caen. But during this 
period great things were being done in brick in Southern 
Europe. 

Byzantine architecture depended. almost entirely for its 
external effects on brickwork, treated broadly with strongly 
marked bands of colour, whilst the Gothic architecture of 
Northern Italy is remarkable for the beauty of pattern and 
richness of colour of its brickwork and terra-cotta. But if 
the palmer from the East or the pilgrim from Rome brought 
back accounts of these brick glories in Asia Minor and 
Northern Italy, his tale fired the soul of no great brick 
builder in this country. It is evident that the first cause for 
the re-use of brick was the growing scarcity, not only of stone, 
but of timber. The constant destruction of timber buildings 
by fire must have been a contributory cause to the introduc- 
tion of a more resisting material. This movement naturally 
manifested itself first in the Hastern counties and in work 
of a domestic character. 

Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, built about the year 1260, 
has long been considered the earliest remaining record of this 
movement. Here bricks averaging 93 by 43 by 2! inches, now 
dull in colour, are mixed with stone and flint in the general 
walling. 

The little chapel of St. Nicholas, Coggeshall, is a most 
important link in brick history. In plan a simple rectangle, 
this church must have been constructed not later than the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

A very remarkable development took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull late in the fourteenth century. Tt as 
evident that this brick fashion was imported to this seaport 
town from the Low Countries, where many early churches are 
found in brick. According to Leland, in the time of 


Richard II. Hull seems to have been a completely brick-built 
town :— 

‘“And yn his Tyme the Towne was wonderfully augmented 
for building, and was enclosed with Diches and the Waul 
begon and yn continuance ended and made all of Brike, as 
most part of the Houses of the Towne at that Tyme was.”’ 

The curious fact appears to be that Bishop Lyttleton saw 
bricks lying in a trench, having fallen from early stone walls 
to which they had been applied. 

In many churches in the neighbourhood of Hull brick 
facing was used for the general walling. Brickmakers of 
to-day need not complain of the low price of bricks, for those 
used for King’s Hall, Cambridge, in the reign of 
Edward III., cost 6s. per 1,000, while in the times of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. and V. they varied from 5s. 73d. 
to 6s. 8d. per 1,000. But then bricks varied greatly in size. 
Those used in the Priory at Ely in the reign of Edward IT. 
were 12 by 6 by 3 inches ; in many fifteenth-century buildings 
in Norfolk and Suffolk those employed are 9 by 44 by 
14 inches. 

Church Work, 1400-1500. 

Although throughout the Eastern and Southern counties 
churches may be found with brick walls and facings of 
fifteenth-century date, it was in Essex and Suffolk that brick 
church architecture mainly developed. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk churches brick was often employed 
as a backing to stone walls; it has been suggested that the 
round towers of these counties were so planned to economise 
stone. But even in Essex brick features are rare in sacred 
buildings and are limited to a\ few towers, porches and 
arcades. There appears also in England a fatal lack of con- 
fidence in this material. This is well illustrated in the porch 
of Bures St. Mary, Suffolk. 

The porch at Sandon is completely brick—arches, tracery, 
parapet and vaulting. 


Towers. 


The same church possesses one of the finest brick towers in 
the country, with magnificent crosses in vitrified headers ; 
over the belfry is a curious brick dome. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, INGATESTONHE, ESSEX. 


An equally imposing brick tower is that of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Ingatestone, again with fine crosses and four-light 
west window with brick tracery. 

Very similar is the tower of the neighbouring church of 
Fryering; all have winding stairs in brick. Yet another 
type of tower is that of Chignal Smealey. This church carries 
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the brick idea as far as any village church in England. Even 
to the font and piscina the complete church is brick. 
Ingatestone has also its brick arcade in the chancel. 
Great Baddow has a.remarkable clerestory with elaborate 
tracery, brick even to the cuspings and featherings. 
(To be continued.) 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
T the meeting of the Society held on Thursday, November 24, 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., gave an interest- 
ing account of an Eastertide tour in Spain. Starting at 
Bayonne, by means of an excellent series of photographic 
slides, he ‘‘ conducted ’’ his audience through the picturesque 
towns of the plateau to the capital. Madrid itself, save in 
its night life, did not inspire enthusiasm. The interest of the 
lecture therefore lay chiefly with the districts en route; the 
snow-capped grandeur of the Pyrenees, the rude charm of 
the Basque country, the old-world towns with their pic- 
turesque gateways and market squares, the gorgeous seaside 
palaces of San Sebastian—all afforded subjects for picture 
and discourse, while the national sport was illustrated in a 
series of views which most realistically suggested the thrilling 
incidents of the bull fight. 

The increasing use of electricity in even the smallest towns 
was a feature of no small significance, the cables and in- 
sulators contrasting strangely with the almost medieval 
quaintness of the cottages and crooked streets, while worthy 
of notice was the architectural consideration with which the 
plane trees were disposed in avenue and market place, their 
interlocking branches and dense foliage affording shade and 
shelter from sun and heavy rain storm. 

Mr. Marshall was at the close cordially thanked for his 
address, on the motion of Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.1.B.A., 
and in seconding the vote Mr. H. E. Henderson briefly 
referred to the architectural interest of many of the slides 
illustrating bits of the old Spanish towns. 

~The next meeting will be held on Thursday, December 8, 
when Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A., will lecture on 
“‘The Architecture of Bath.”’ 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
By H.W ..G:, Davis, M.A. 


ALLIOL COLLEGE is the monument of an ecclesias- 
tical penance which was imposed, about the year 
1255, on Joun ve Bauuiou, the lord of Barnard Castle 
and father of the claimant to whom Epwarp I. awarded 
the Crown of Scotland. The elder John had committed 
grievous wrongs against the see of Durham. For this 
he was brought to account by Royal intervention, and one 
of the proofs of contrition which the bishop exacted was 
that the penitent should maintain sixteen poor scholars in 
the University of Oxford. In 1266 these pensioners of 
Balliol were living in a hired house on the present front- 
age of the College, facing the street now called ‘* The 
Broad,’’ but then known as Canditch Street because it 
skirted the city ditch. After Jonn’s death his widow, the 
Lady Devoreuitua, bought three tenements for the per- 
petual use of the Balliol scholars, endowed them with lands 
in Northumberland (which the College still possesses), 
and framed a code of statutes for their governance (1282). 
This document, with the seal of the co-foundress attached, 
is in the College archives; they also contain a letter in 
which she further explains her schemes for the welfare 
of the scholars. Their number was fixed at sixteen. 
Discipline was in the hands of a Principal, whom they 
elected from their own number; but the estates were 
placed in the hands of extraneous Proctors or Visitors, of 
whom one was always a Franciscan friar from the Oxford 
convent of the order. In 1340 the constitution was 
modified by another notable benefactor, Sir Puitip SomER- 
VILLE, who instituted the office of Master (to be held by 
a graduate), increased the number of scholars to twenty- 
two, and provided that six of these should always be 
allowed to continue in residence after graduation. Thus 
arose the distinction between graduate Fellows and under- 
graduate scholars of the College—a distinction which is, 


; if in 1794. 


however, ignored in the formal style of the College, ‘‘ The 
Master and Scholars of Balliol.’ The Commoners, the 
most numerous element in the modern College, do not 
seem to make their appearance before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They were then admitted as private pupils of the 
Fellows, who supplemented in this way their scanty 
allowance from the corporate funds. A new code of 
statutes was drawn up in 1507 by Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester ; he was commissioned to do this by Pope Junius 
II., at the request of the College. Under Fox’s statutes 
the College remained till the era of University Reform 
began in 1854. 

Before the nineteenth century Balliol was a poor 
foundation, although from time to time the revenues were 
augmented by gifts and bequests. The number of the 
residents was small, the buildings from the Restoration 
onwards were in a dilapidated condition. The back quad- 
rangle was an open space, largely covered with trees and 
containing only one or two insignificant blocks of rooms. 
Still, the earher annals of Balliol yield a respectable and 
varied list of eminent alumni. It begins with Joun 
WycuiFFE, who was Master in 1360-1; though his ‘’ por- 
trait ’’ in the New Hall is a transparent imposture, his 
active interest in the administration of the College is 
attested by documents preserved in the archives. Among 
later names may be mentioned those of Cardinal Morton, 
the counsellor of Epwarp IV. and Hrnry VII.; Ropertr 
Parsons, one of the chief organisers of the Jesuit pro- 
paganda under ErizaserH; Archbishop Assort, the 
opponent of Laup; Joun Kyruz, ‘the Man of Ross,’’ 
whose loving-cup is among the chief treasures of the 
College plate-chest; Jonny Evenyn, the diarist; Apam 
SmitH, perhaps the most distinguished of the many Snell 
exhibitioners who have come to Balliol from Glasgow ; 
and Rosert SouruHey, who once entertained CoLERIDGE 
in a now demolished set of undergraduate rooms. -Of the 
many distinguished men who have issued from the Balliol 
of Parsons, JENKINS, and Jowett (the three reforming 
Masters of the nineteenth century) it is impossible to 
speak in the compass of a short article. The memorial 
tablets in the New Chapel and the portraits in the various 
public rooms of the College should be studied by those 
who desire to learn the great names of the more recent 
past. 

The larger part of the College has been built in the 
last hundred years. But on the west and north-west 
of the front quadrangle the visitor will find, closely 
massed together, what remains of the buildings con- 
structed in the fifteenth century by a series of energetic 
Masters and liberal benefactors. The great oriel of the 
Masters’ dining-room was a gift from GrorcE NEVILLE, 
Archbishop of York and brother of Warwick the King- 
maker, who graduated from Balliol in 1452. The dining- 
room itself is lofty, well-proportioned, and older in ap- 
pearance than reality. In its present form it dates from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. There is reason 
to think that it represents the original chapel of the 
College, which was built in 1327, but superseded in 1529 
by a larger edifice on the site of the existing chapel. The 
dining-room points east and west; at the east end, in the 
bay of the oriel window, there is a raised dais; on each 
side of the dais, behind the panelling, are very ancient 
stone walls with fragments of sedilia. Of the Tudor 
chapel nothing remains except some stained-glass win- 
dows (sadly mutilated), which may be seen in the Old 
Hall and the New Chapel; some oak panelling in the 
New Common Room ; and a part of the carved wooden 
screen (given in 1635), which may be seen at the east 
end of the Old Library. 

The Old Hall, next to the Master’s Lodgings, is a 
heavy buttressed building, with a low-pitched roof and a 
machicolated parapet. It dates from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but has suffered architecturally from 
modern restorations and improvements. Most of the 
mischief was done by Wyatt, who was set to work upon 
He destroyed the old roof and substituted a 
chimney for the opening through which the smoke of the 
old central hearth escaped. Since 1877 the interior has 
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been further modified by the introduction of bookshelves 
and the other paraphernalia of a modern library. The 
modern stained-glass windows at the north end are 
probably unique in their ugliness. The Old Library, on 
the other hand, though also restored by Wyarzt, still re- 
tains much of its original beauty. It is exceptionally long 
in proportion to its width; the eastern half was built as 
an afterthought in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The modern bookshelves have been so arranged as to 
emphasise the length of the room; and the successive 
restorers of the mullioned windows have been careful to 
preserve the few armorial shields which survived the 
dilapidations of the Restoration period. The Old Library 
possesses a peculiar treasure in the manuscript collections 
of Gray, Bishop of Ely, which passed to the College at 
his death (1478). Gray, who visited Italy in his youth, 
was one of the earliest English patrons of Renaissance 
studies, and his collection is a typical humanist’s library. 
Beneath the Old Library are two chambers (now com- 
pletely modernised) which served as common-rooms for 
the Fellows before the New Hall was built. One of these 
has a carved wooden mantelpiece of the school of 
GRiInLInG Grppons; the other contains an interesting 
selection of books from Jowxrt’s library. 

The newer buildings in the front quadrangle call for 
little notice. The New Chapel (1856-7), a memorial to 
Dr. JENKINS, is an early example of the style of Mr. 
Wiu11am Burrerrieup, and chiefly interesting for the 
associations which have gathered round it in the course 
of half a century. The south and east blocks, designed 
by Mr. Aurrep WareRHousE (1867-9), are in a mixed 
Gothic style, and distinctly too high for the quadrangle 
that they overshadow. ‘The buildings which they have 
replaced were of the reign of Henry VI., and much 
resembled the front of All Souls; they were beautiful in 
design, but much decayed, and extremely inconvenient 
for the purposes of a modern and densely populated 
college. 

In the back quadrangle the oldest block is that known 
as the Bristol Buildings, in the south-west corner. It was 
built in 1700 to accommodate the exhibitioners of the city 
of Bristol, who in the end were sent elsewhere. Between 
the Bristol Buildings and the Master’s house are the 
Fisher Buildings, which date from 1769 and were re- 
stored in 1877. They were the gift of a former Fellow, 
by whose ghost they are still said to be haunted. On the 
north front, facing the quadrangle, they bear the legend 
“*Verbum non amplius Fisher,’’ which has been made 
the burden of a popular college song. To the north 
the Bristol Buildings are continued in uniform style by 
the Basevi Buildings (1825); beyond these are the more 
ambitious Salvin Buildings (1855), which are chiefly re- 
markable for a handsome gate-tower. At the extreme 
north-west of the college is a minute courtyard, bounded 
on the east by a timber-framed house with gables. This 
has been converted into undergraduate rooms, and is 
pierced by an archway leading to the garden quadrangle; 
its history is unknown, and it was only acquired by the 
College in 1872. Facing it on the west and north sides 
of the courtyard are the most recent, and by no means 
the least successful, of the modern buildings (1905); they 
were designed by Mr. E. P. Warren, who has embodied 
in the St. Giles’ front some characteristic features of the 
eighteenth-century house which stood on that site. It only 
remains to mention the New Hall by Warrrnovuse (1877), 
in the Decorated style, the most important of the many 
schemes for the enlargement of the College which were 
planned and carried through by Jowerr. The lower 
storey is occupied by the kitchen, buttery, and new 
common-room ; the dining-hall itself is approached by a 
lofty flight of steps from the central path of the garden 
quadrangle. Until the present year the interior of the 
dining-hall presented a bleak and cheerless appearance, in 
spite of its magnificent proportions. This was due to the 
insufficiency of the panelling and to the excessive size of 
the windows, which were planned with more regard to 
external effect than the comfort of those by whom the 
hall is used. These defects are now remedied by the 


generosity of Mr. Rospert Youncrer, K.C., at whose 
expense the hall has been lined with new panelling, which 
was designed by Mr. Paut WartrErHouseE, M.A., a former 


student at Balliol College, and which we illustrated last 
week. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY, NEWINGTON, KENT. 
HE earliest existing portions of this church are the 
chancel and the sacristy, both of Transition period, 
and each succeeding period is represented in some part of 
the structure. A fine Perpendicular tower rises to a 
height of about 80 feet and communicates with the nave 
by a lofty arch. The effect of the spacious interior is 
injured by plaster ceilings which conceal the trussed- 
rafter roofs. The roof of the south chapel has boldly 
carved and moulded plates and tie-beams. The church 
contains considerable remains of good woodwork, of 
which the most important are the parclose screens 
on south side of chancel, of which the main frame- 
work is of the Decorated period and very boldly 
moulded; the tracery, however, is thin and some- 
what clumsy, and has probably been renewed in 
comparatively recent times in imitation of the original 
form. Of the very rich late fifteenth-century rood screen 
only a few fragments remain. ‘The stalls retain two 
finely carved poppy-heads somewhat mutilated.’ The 
font has a tall cover, with doors opening for access, of 
early Renaissance work, surmounted by a canopy made up 
of fragments of earlier work, probably from the destroyed 
rood screen. A richly carved panel of Renaissance 
period is fixed against the east wall of south aisle. The 
east wall of north aisle was painted with a ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,’’ which is fairly well preserved, and this was 
probably part of a complete decorative scheme, of which 
many traces are visible, and of which probably much 
more remains under a coating of whitewash. The church 
was surveyed with a view to restoration by the late Mr. 
JAMES Brooxs in 1900, and part of the work has been 
carried out by his successors, but much is still needed. 
The latest work executed was the restoration of the par- 
close screens, which was undertaken by the authorities 
of Eton College as patrons of the benefice. The con- 

tractor was Mr. J. M. Stewart, of Sydenham. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—BALLIOL—VIEW FROM BROAD 
STREET—VIEW FROM GARDEN. 


AX historical account of Balliol College is given this 
i\ week, and the views herewith are part of the series 


of that College, which we shall continue in subsequent 
issues. : 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, WEST EALING. 
HIS church, erected in West Haling at a total cost of 
9,0001., was designed to accommodate 800 persons. 
Externally the building is faced with stock bricks having 
Bath stone dressings; internally, similar stone dressings 
are used, the flat surfaces being treated with grey siripite 
plaster. The walls of aisles and morning chapel are 
panelled to a height of 12 feet and coloured olive green. 
The pulpit, reading-desk and choir stalls are of oak, and 
the remaining joinery of pitch pine. The design is of 
simple character, relieved by the tracery of windows, 
and a dignified effect is obtained by keeping the aisles 
lofty. The contractors were Messrs. KInGERLEE & Sons, 
Oxford; the glass was executed by Mr. W. Smrru, of 
Balcombe Street; and the heating and ventilation was 
carried out by Messrs. Russenn & Co., Lancashire 
Court, New Bond Street. 


SHOPS AND DWELLINGS, EALING. : 

ee premises, which have been erected in Uxbridge 

Road, Ealing, for Mr. Roserr Sorrwetu, contain 
three shops with dwellings over. The roofs are covered 
with green slates and the elevations faced with red bricks 
and terra-cotta, the latter being carried out by Messrs. 
Doutton & Co. The building contractor was Mr. 
Watrer Dicken, Ealing. 
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PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 


By Professor C. A. M. Surru, M.Sc 
(Continued from page 331.) 


HE “‘National”’ plant, illustrated in fig. 11, consists of 
the following main parts :—There is a hot-air engine 
driving a blower A. From this air passes along a pipe 
which branches in two directions—B and.©. The portion 
of air passing along B goes through a valve at D into a 
mixing chamber E, and then direct into the gasholder. 


the diagram are worked by a connection to the top of the 
gasholder, which is of the ordinary displacing bell type. 
When the bell gets to the top of its stroke a valve J cuts 
off the entire supply to the gasholder, while a by-pass 
valve K is opened, allowing the air being pumped by the 
blower A to escape direct into the atmosphere. Like 
most other modern plants, the proportion of vapour to 
air is about 14 per cent. of the former to 984 per cent. 
of the latter. It is also noteworthy that, owing to the 
artificially heated carburettor, it is possible to use a heavy 
grade of petrol (density about 0.760), which is correspond- 
ingly low in price. Accc rding to a report on this 
apparatus by Mr. Ausion T. SNErn, M.1.C.E., M.1.E.E., 


CONNECTED To 
TOP OF BELL 


Eira. 11. 


The portion passing along C enters a carburettor (as | 


shown), and hence to another valve immediately behind 
D, also into the mixing chamber E to the gasholder. 
The general design of the carburettor and the method of 
keeping a constant supply of petrol will be obvious from 
the diagram. It will be observed that the carburettor is 


jacketed by the hot circulating water from the hot-air | 


engine. G is a thermostat for keeping the mixture con- 
stant owing to variations in the temperature. On a rise 
in temperature the mercury expands and forces up 
diaphragm head and lever, which opens inner plug of 
twin plug air valve D sufficiently to pass the additional 
supply of air required. When temperature falls the 
reverse actions take place. The other levers shown in 


1,840 cubic feet of gas were obtained per gallon of spirit, 
and 10 candle-power per cubic foot per hour was obtained 


| in the burners—1.e. 18,400 candle-power hours from one 


gallon of ordinary “‘ Shell ’’ petrol (density 0.7215 and 
0.725). 

The following condensed descriptions will indicate the 
principles of some of the other leading plants :— 


Company's Plant.—A_ hot-air 


Non-explosiwe Gas 
engine drives a rotary pump or blower, which pumps air 
round the jacket of the hot-air engine to the carburettor. 
The latter consists of fine wire gauze and has no moving 
parts. The mixture passes through an ordinary wet gas- 
meter, the rotation of which causes petrol to drop in 


measured quantities into the carburettor. The gas passes 
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to an ordinary bell holder, whose rising and falling govern 
the speed of the engine. One gallon of petrol makes 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. 

‘“Praed’’ System.—A hot-air engine drives an 
apparatus like a reversed wet gas-meter in paraffin. ‘This 
pumps air into a carburettor, which is supplied with petrol 
by a small positive pump driven off the same gearing as 
the air-blower. The rise of the holder opens a valve and 
allows the air to blow to waste. The percentage of 
vapour is rather higher than in the usual type, so that 
the ordinary Welsbach Kern burners can be used. 

‘““ Kos ’’ System.—This is driven by weights and re- 
quires winding twice a week. The air is pumped as in 
the ‘* Safety Light ’’ plant, but the petrol floats on water, 
as in the ‘‘ Centenary.’’ A measured quantity of petrol 
is dropped in each revolution. It is claimed that by keep- 
ing the air very wet a constant temperature is ensured.* 
The proportion of vapour is high in this plant (about 5 per 
cent. vapour to 95 per cent. air); hence extra air is re- 
quired in the burners. One gallon of petrol is said to 
make 860 cubic feet of gas, though this is somewhat in- 
consistent with the percentage of vapour stated above. 

The ‘‘ Pharoso’’ System.—This is illustrated in 
fig. 12, and, as will be seen, works on an entirely different 
principle from those previously discussed. Petrol under 
a pressure of about 15 lbs. per square inch is forced along a 
pipe, A, whence it enters a coil, B, enclosed in a box. 
This coil is heated by a burner, F, with the consequence 
that the petrol practically boils and escapes in the form 
of vapour at a fine nozzle at C. Here we have a similar 
contrivance to that employed in a Bunsen burner, air 
being sucked in with the vapour and forced into the gas 
main at D. The necessary heat is supplied by the burner 
F from a by-pass at E. This is probably the simplest 
of any of the plants described, but has one rather serious 
disadvantage. There is no automatic means of regulating 
the exact supply to the vaporiser according to the num- 
ber of lights working. Consequently it is necessary to 
fit a kind of safety-valve on the system, so that when 
the pressure rises beyond a predetermined point this valve 
opens and allows gas to escape into the open air outside 
the building. Otherwise the apparatus certainly works 
very well. 

The ‘* Sulox’’ Apparatus.—In this system, which is 
also different from the general run of plants, the com- 
pressor is quite separate, and transmits air, if necessary, 
over long distances. This air is brought to the generating 
apparatus, where it passes through a wet meter, from 
which it enters a drying chamber and then into the 
carburettor. The latter contains a sphere, over which the 
petrol is passed from a pump worked by the rotation of 
the meter. There are a number of deflecting vanes in 
the carburettor, which set up a swirling motion and ensure 
that the whole of the petrol shall be vaporised. The 
carburettor is surrounded by a radiator and anti-freezing 
liquid. 


Direct Petrol-supply Types. 


The ‘* Invetrol.’’—The petrol is supplied through a 
fine seamless brass tube 4 inch diameter. In the original 
system the pressure was derived simply by gravity feed. 
In the latest type (Pitner-Invetrol) an air pressure of 
10 lbs. per square inch is obtained by means of an air- 
pump. The fluid runs across a generator, which is placed 
over an inverted incandescent burner and mantle. The 
vapour passes through a Bunsen burner, and the heat 
developed keeps the generator hot. The apparatus is 
started with methylated spirits placed on an asbestos 
square—an operation which only takes one minute. One 
gallon of petrol supplies a burner for 100 to 120 hours at 
70 to 80 candle-power. This is equivalent to, say, 7,500 
candle-power hours per gallon. 

The ‘' Carmien ’’ is largely used in France and, since 
1902, in England. The liquid is vaporised as in the 


* There seems to be considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether the air should be dry or wet. It will be remembered that 
in the ‘Safety Light” plant, and in others, special precautions are 
taken to dry the air. 
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‘‘ Invetrol ’’ system, the pipe being 3 mms. diameter. 
Upright burners and mantles are used. 


The County Plant. 


This is a weight-driven plant of simple construction, 
shown in fig. 18. A is.a vertically reciprocating petrol 
pump. B is a vertically reciprocating air-pump directly 
connected with A. These two pumps are actuated 
together by the fall of the wound-up weight, stroke for 
stroke. Their relative sizes determine the proportions 


AIR INLET YALVE 


PETROL DELIVERED 
HERE 


Fic. 13. 


of air and petrol delivered, and their inter-connection 
ensures the constancy of the resulting gas, as air cannot 
be delivered without its complementary charge of petrol, 
and vice versd. 

The air passes through a water-seal (forming a non- 
return valve) and is delivered with the petrol into the 
carburettor C. The carburation takes place on the sur- 
face of a large bulk of water. 

D is a gasholder. Into this the mixed air and vapour 
pass. This gasholder both governs the pressure of the 
gas and controls the working of the weight motor. When 
it is full it cuts out the action of the weights, and when 
it is depleted to a certain points cuts the weights in again, 
and so is refilled by the pumps. The manufacturers 
insist very strongly on the use of a comparatively rich 
gas (6 to 7 per cent. of petrol vapour), as by so doing 
they seem to think that they secure an advantage when 
they have in the pipes and apparatus a gas which will not 
support its own combustion ; but too much attention should 
not be paid to this matter of richness of gas, as there should 
be no danger with any mixture if the burners are properly 
designed. With some plants an inflammable and explo- 
sive gas is present throughout the system. 

(To be continued in our issue of Dec. 16.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Association was held on Monday even- 
A ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Arthur 
Keen, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. G. Shoosmith, P. B. Tubbs, and W. H. Webb 
were elected members. 

On the motion of the President, votes of thanks were 
passed to the R.I.B.A. for a donation of about 300 lantern 
slides bequeathed to the Institute by the late Professor 
Aitchison, to the exhibitors of etchings and drawings at the 
Conversazione held on November 23 last, and to Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw and Mr. R. S. Street for drawings they had 
given to be hung in the School. Mr. Norman Shaw presented 
two of his own drawings and Mr. Street one by Mr. R. E. 
Street. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver read a paper, illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides, entitled :— 


Some French Abbeys and Cathedrals. 


He said :—In the ecclesiastical architecture of France there 
will be found two great influences at work which practically 
decided the carrying out and the development of the build- 
ings. 

The first and the most important may be termed the 
political influence. This practically decided the detail of the 
architecture, which varied according to the province in which 
that particular type took its rise. So much so was this the 
case that we find each district or province possessing its own 
type of the Romanesque. Each province worked out its 
buildings with one style, but only up to a certain period, and 


that coincided with its absorption into the ‘‘ Domaine 


Royale.’? In some instances it took place comparatively 
early, in others not until the days of the Renaissance period. 
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As regards the second influence—viz., the ecclesiastical—we 
find it in the plan of the buildings and not in the construc- 
tion, the construction being carried out according to the ideas 
prevailing at a particular time in a certain district. The 
clergy, whilst insisting upon one system being carried out, 
left the details to be worked out in that type with which the 
people were best acquainted. The monasteries of Vezelay, 
Paray le Monial, and La Chante sur Loire, all belonging to 
the monks of Cluny, show the distinguishing feature of the 
narthex or western porch, and used solely by this Order. 
The architecture, it will be noted, varies according to the 
locality. 


Vezelay. 


The construction of the porch at Vezelay is certainly one 
of the most remarkable works of the Middle Ages. The porch 
is closed, and shows an ante-church (about 75 feet by 63 feet) 
within the walls. 

The plan shows a nave and two aisles with galleries over 
the aisles. These galleries are entered by staircases built 
within the walls. Three openings are placed above the 
entrance arch, which open into the church, an altar being 
placed in the centre. The figure of Saint Mary Magdalene 
anointing the feet of Our Lord, and the resurrection of Lazarus 
appear on the lintel, and Our Lord with the twenty-four 
Elders and the Elect in the tympanum of the entrance arch 
inside the church. 

The tympanum inside the porch shows Our Lord sending 
the Apostles ; on the lintel upon the left side figures bringing 
cattle and other goods, and on the right a battle appears ; 
these were to commemorate the continual strife between the 
Counts of Nevers and the peaceful tenants of the abbey. On 
the centre shaft a figure of Saint John the Baptist with the 
Holy Lamb upon a disc. 

The exterior shows three porches, the central one contain- 
ing figures in the tympanum. Over the central porch a 
window of five lights, with statues upon the mullions placed 
under canopies, above the windows a figure of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, with two figures on either side. The southern 
tower is crowned by a battlement ; that on the north side ends 
abruptly. The date is about 1230 to 1240. 

The nave, consecrated in 1104, is in black and white stone. 
The chancel is of thirteenth-century date. 

The detail of the front of the second church at Vezelay, 
St. Pere, is similar to the front of La Madeleine—in the 
figure placed under the gable, but with a rose window under- 
neath. 

The narthex likewise shows it to be similar in plan, but 
here we find the altar placed against the north door instead 
of its being inside the church. Traceried windows are on 
the north and south sides. The interior shows a church of 
smaller dimensions. 


Paray le Monial. 


Viollet Le. Duc considers the porch to be earlier than the 
building it is attached to. The western front shows the 
porches carried in the towers. The towers in five stages with 
round arched openings. The nave of three bays. The central 
tower octagonal, in two stories, the upper with open and the 
lower with blank arches. The transept shows five windows. 
The east end is a typical example of the style. The clear- 


story windows with circular hood moulds carried on shafts. 


Beneath these five windows with slight pilasters. The 
apsidal chapels similar in detail to the clearstory. The 
southern porch is of a much later date than the rest of the 
building. 

La Charité sur Loire. 


The church was commenced in 1056 and completed in 
1107. It consists of a north-western tower, the remains of a 
narthex, the nave, transepts, chancel, apsidal chapels, and 
fragments of other buildings formerly belonging to it. 

On entering by the western porch, of fifteenth-century 
date, the vaulting shafts and portions of the original mould- 
ings of the triforium and clearstory are to be seen, mingled 
with houses that have been built upon the site of the narthex 
or porch. The tower has also been degraded in a similar 
fashion. The tower is in six stages, the two upper consisting 
of three round arches carried on shafts, with a pair of smaller 
arches ; underneath the third stage a row of arches of a 
chevron pattern. The interior was evidently vaulted, as we 
see the remains of a vault with three open arches, a row of 
smaller arches with capitals underneath. 

The central tower is an octagon with statues placed under 
the arches in the top story. 

The chancel and transepts show a blind story over the 
clerestory windows, a second row of arches being under the 


the apse ; the capitals are boldly carved with arches similar 
in design to those of the tower. The tympanum of the 
western porch is now placed on the south-eastern wall of the 
transept. It consists of the Transfiguration with the figures 
of Moses and Elias on either side, and those of the three 
Apostles. Upon the beam underneath, ‘‘ The Presentation 
in the Temple’’ and the ‘‘ Three Magi Kings.”’ 


Saint Jean des Vignes, Soissons. 


All that now remains of the Abbey of St. Jean des Vignes, 
Soissons, is the west front, the dormitory, the refectory, and 
the west and south walks of the cloisters. The abbey build- 
ings were destroyed at the Revolution of 1793, and it is only 
by an engraving in the ‘‘ Monasticon Gallicanum”’ that we 
are enabled to see the extent. The abbey was surrounded by 
a wall with towers on three of the sides. The entrance was 
through two gateways. The abbot’s house stands next to the 
great gateway, which gave access to the parvise. The western 
front consists of three magnificent porches, the tracery 
destroyed, with towers at the north and south. Under the 
centre gable a round window in which were three round arches 
with traced heads ; an open gallery is to be seen across the 
whole front. The buttresses contain statues, end in pinnacles 
and canopies. 

Within the arch under the spire on the north side, placed 
upon the mullion, there is a Crucifix, and upon the buttress 
angles figures of the Blessed Virgin, St. John, and four 
others. Beneath the Crucifix an open gallery is seen, and 
there is a similar one on the south side. The spires are dif- 
ferent both in the design and in the detail, the one on the 
south is not so elaborate as that on the northern side. 

The abbey church consisted of a nave of possibly five bays, 
with transepts and chancel, the cloisters on the south form- 
ing a square, the dormitory buildings being on the farther 
side, and the refectory on the west ; to the south of the refec- 
tory the guests’ lodgings. 

The examples of French cathedrals which will be shown 
have been selected for the purpose of pointing out some of the 
different ways in which the planning and other details were 
dealt with. 

The simplest plan of a cathedral shows a nave and aisles 
either with or without side chapels, transepts, and a chancel 
in the form of an apse with chapels either circular or radiat- 
ing from the apse. The latter may be three-sided at the ends, 
or a greater number, the line of the direction of the chapels 
being determined by the piers of the apse, which also fixes 
their number, the space between the piers and the chapels 
being the ambulatory or passage round the chancel and the 
sanctuary. Typical examples are the plans of the cathedrals 
of Amiens, Rheims, Paris, and Chartres, all of which show 
a similar arrangement in the plan. 

The western porches of Chartres are in a class by them- 
selves, as are the great porches on the north and south sides 
of the cathedral. 

The western porches, known as the Porte Royale, show 
great figures of Kings and Queens of France. The central 
tympanum containing the figure of Our Lord with the Elders 
underneath, with the four evangelistic symbols placed round. 
The tympana of the north and south porches are also filled 
with sculpture, the beam underneath likewise bearing figures 
of small size. 

A rose window is in the upper part, and two towers 
crowned with spires are at the north and south sides. The 
porches on the north and south transepts are similar in 
design and detail, and consist of arches supported by the 
figures of saints and other persons. 

At Amiens, Rheims, and Paris we find that the features 
which stand out more than any other are the magnificent 
western fronts. The same idea runs throughout the series ; 
the great porches filled with statuary, the line. of kings over 
the porches, the great rose windows, and the massive flanking 
towers. 

With but one exception, viz., Rheims, the porches are 
named as follows :— 

On the north ‘‘ The Saints’ Porch,’’ to whom the church 
is dedicated, with scenes from the life in the tympanum and 
the figures of local saints placed around the sides. 

The central porch, or ‘‘ The Porch of Judgment,’’ from 
the Last Judgment, being placed on the tympanum ; at 
Amiens and Paris figures of the Twelve Apostles are placed 
round the porch. 

The south, or ‘‘ The Virgin’s Porch’’; the figure of the 
Blessed Virgin with scenes taken from her life, and various 
figures connected with her are placed at the sides as Herod, 
the Magi Kings, Solomon. 

At Rheims, the cathedral being dedicated to the Blessed 


transept windows. The interior shows pointed arches round | Virgin, the coronation is placed upon the pediment, and 
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round the sides statues of the Annunciation, Visitation, and 
the Presentation in the Temple. The Judgment Porch is on 
the south side with the figure of God the Father, and upon 
the northern pediment the Crucifixion. The tympana in 
these porches are filled with tracery. The Kings placed in 
the upper portion of the front show the baptism of Clovis 
by St. Remi. 

At the Cathedral of Nevers we find an apse both at the 
east and west end of the cathedral. The western apse dates 
from the year 1046, and it is all that remains of the second 
church, the first being erected in the ninth century. This 
earlier apse was discovered about four years ago to the west 
of the present one. In the thirteenth century the church was 
taken down, but the transept and the apse were left, and a 
new nave sanctuary erected at the eastern end. The form 
of this church can be seen from the Church of St. Etienne— 
which is covered by a barrel vault—and under the vault of 
the transept shows a row of round arches carried on shafts. 
A small portion of the nave arches is still left at the west 
end. In the view of the exterior the apsidal chapels are 
longitudinal in plan with a hexagonal apse. At Laon we 
find an unusual form for France of a square east end, the 
round apse being the usual type. It is said that an English 
bishop presided over the diocese at that time. 

Another equally rare feature to be seen is the south tri- 
forium gallery. The chapels in the aisles are also to be 
noted, as it can be seen that in order to build the chapels 
the early windows were cut through. 

Laon is also remarkable for the six towers, of which only 
two have spires at the present time, four being placed at the 
transepts and two on the west front. 

The east end of Poitiers is also square. It was rebuilt by 
Henry II. of England. 

The Cathedral of Noyon is remarkable for its circuldr 
transepts. 

It was commenced in the year 1180 and completed at the 
end of the twelfth century. The circular transepts were for 
a remembrance of the Cathedral of Tournay, from which it 
was separated in the year 1156. 

The apse consists of four square and five round chapels, 
being the oldest part of the church. The churches built at 
the end of the twelfth century or the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century do not possess chapels at this date, but yet it 
follows the same arrangement that is to be found at St. 
Denis. 

The chapter-house is placed upon the north side of the 
cathedral. The great towers and the porch are not of any 
great interest. 

At Soissons we find a circular transept on the south side. 
It is vaulted in thirteen bays, with a small circular treasury. 

Bourges is a unique example of five porches on the western 
front with two aisles on either side of the nave, the entrances 
leading into either the nave or an aisle. Chapels are built 
on the outside. There is no transept, which adds to the great 
length of 405 feet. The apse ends in small round compart- 
ments. A great tower, unfinished, is on the south side. 


Albi. 


The Cathedral of Albi was commenced towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century. It is terminated by an apse and 
surrounded by chapels, which are polygonal in the chevet and 
square in the nave. 

The chapels, which are placed between the buttresses of 
the vault, are in two storeys, the upper one forming a gallery, 
entered by a staircase in the outer tower on the north side. 

The windows are long and narrow. The construction was 
stopped at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the balustrades 
were placed on the tower, the work added to the southern 
tower, and the jube with the stalls erected by Cardinal 
D’Amboise. The jube is one of the three or four now left 
in France. The other places where they may still be found 
are at La Madeleine, Troyes; St. Etienne du Mont, Paris ; 
and St. Florentin, Arques. 

Viollet Le Duc describes the jube at Albi as ‘‘ the largest, 
the most complete, and the most precious, with an infinite 
number of statues of delicate outline ; it presents one of the 
most extraordinary specimens of Gothic art.’’ 

The jube consists of a rood in the centre with the figure 
of our Lord, and the Blessed Virgin and St. John on either 
side, and two other figures placed lower down the shafts, 
which go down to the ground and form the central portion 
of the screen. Two compartments of similar design are 
placed on either side, those on the north and south having 
doorways. Underneath the vaulting is of an elaborate 
character. 


On the north and south sides of the ambulatory a row of 
figures divided by traceried compartments, the entrance to 
the chancel by doorways of a similar design to those in front, 
round the presbytery the Twelve Apostles, with the Cruci- 
fixion in the centre. The stalls, eight in number, show 
elaborately carved tracery at the back divided by the figures 
of angels ; the whole work, with the exception of the missing 
statues on the front, is as perfect as when it was first erected. 

The PrestpEntT said the lecturer had given them an ex- 
tremely interesting and fascinating paper, and he had talked 
in a most instructive way. It had been a real pleasure, the 
speaker said, to see the illustrations, because he had visited 
the buildings a number of years ago and the lecture intro- 
duced him to them again. 

Mr. G. Lronarp ExLxineTon said, as an Association they 
were under a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Oliver for giving 
them that most interesting review of some of the master- 
pieces of ecclesiastical architecture in France. Although the 
subject had appealed to him in a general way he had no 
useful remarks to make in relation to it, but he did think 
from what he had seen that there was no one present who 
would deny that in the photographs Mr. Oliver had shown 
them there were elements of a very interesting nature— 
elements which should be examined rather more closely than 
they had been up to the present time. Mr. Oliver had taken 
them so rapidly through a large district and a great period 
that they had hardly been able to enjoy to the full the 
beauties of the subjects, but he was sure all would agree that 
Mr. Oliver was to be thanked for the trouble he had taken 
in his lecture. 

Mr. Exper Duncan seconded the vote of thanks. It was 
some time, he said, since he had had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Oliver in the Association. On the last occasion Mr. 
Oliver was much interested in brasses, and he then also 
proved himself a master of the subject. He agreed with Mr. 
Elkington that there were in the cathedrals and churches of 
Southern France a great many elements which were remark- 
able, and which showed the gradual transition from Gothic 
to Romanesque, or from Romanesque to Gothic as they knew 
it in the Northern churches. 

Dr. WicksTEED supported the motion, and cordially in- 
vited all those who were interested in the architecture of the 
churches of France to a lecture on the subject to be given 
under the auspices of the Ecclesiological Society, at St. 
Paul’s Chapter-house, on December 7, at eight o’clock. 

The Prustpent, in concluding the discussion, said the 
thought which had been running through his mind was what 
bearing the lecture would have on the debate to be opened by 
Mr. Elkington at their next meeting, entitled ‘‘ That Foreign ~ 
Travel and Study Retard the Development of a National 
Style.’’ They had seen much that evening which might have 
an important bearing on the question of foreign travel and 
add some interest to the forthcoming meeting. He had been 
struck with the character that French architecture showed. 
All the slides they had seen demonstrated how absolutely 
right the French were, and illustrated the development of 
Gothic architecture, tracing it as an example of construc- 
tional building. All the elements of Gothic arose out of the 
difficulties in building, and they could observe how all the 
stresses and strains in construction were carried to the ground 
in even lines, and very fine architectural compositions were 
the result. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Ortver briefly replied and the meeting terminated. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK.—V. 


HE fifth of the course of eight public lectures by Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., at University Col- 
lege, Gower Street, W.C., on the above subject dealt with 


The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers—Interiors. 


The big houses of the time of Elizabeth and James, said 
Mr. Gotch, showed a very marked development in the way 
of comfort and decoration. Few examples of the interior 
decoration of the preceding medieval houses have survived ; 
either these have perished or they have been from time to 
time modernised. It is known that considerable care was 
in some cases bestowed upon the adornment of the rooms. 
Nevertheless, in the boisterous and often dangerous years 
of our early kings decoration must have been but a secondary 
consideration. By the time of Elizabeth people had more 
leisure and more inclination to consider the amenities of 
life, and more means with which to gratify their inclina- 
tions. As on the outside, so in the inside of houses stateli- 
ness and display were the ruling factors in their treatment. 
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ir istopher Hatton finished a splendid palace at 
cae Northamptonshire, about the year 1580. In 
the previous year it was visited by Lord Burghley, who wrote 
an account of it. One portion of the letter runs :—‘‘ Ap- 
proaching to the house, being led by a large, long, straight 
fair way, I found a great magnificence in the front or front- 
pieces of the house, and so every part answerable to other, to 
allure liking. I found no one thing of greater grace than 
your stately ascent from your hall to your great chamber ; 
and your chambers answerable with largeness and lightsome- 
ness that truly a Momus could find no fault. I visited all 
your rooms, high and low, and only the contentation of 
mine eyes made me forget the infirmity of my legs.” It is 
clear that Lord Burghley’s idea of a house was that it should 
be not only well planned and well built, but that it should 
be arranged in a stately manner both within and without, 
and, in fact, worthy of lodging Queen Elizabeth on her 
progresses. ’ 

Although this particular house has practically dis- 
appeared, something of the same sort is preserved in other 
fine, though not so vast, houses. The great hall remained 
the principal living-room ; it was still entered from a passage 
through a screen, and it still rose, in many cases, from the 
floor to the roof. The screen was elaborately carved and 
adorned with fantastic fretwork, heraldic shields, and other 
ornament. The open roof was half hidden in the gloom, but 
the smoke no longer rose from a central hearth to eddy among 
its timbers, for in one of the side walls was inserted a huge 
fireplace, surrounded by a chimneypiece fantastically carved 
and bearing the arms of the owner. At the farther end of 
the hall there was still the dais with its bay window, which 
like the other windows, glowed with heraldry. From this 
end a doorway led to the grand staircase; from the opposite 
entrance passage doorways led to the kitchen and other 
servants’ rooms. 

The college halls very closely resemble those of the large 
_ Elizabethan houses. A typical example is that of Wadham 
College, Oxford (1610-1613). It has a lofty open roof; the 
windows are fairly high up and have a curious and charac- 
teristic version of Gothic tracery which is no longer Gothic. 
Below the windows the walls are panelled, and above and 
around them they are plastered. The screen has the customary 
‘two doorways and fantastic fretwork on the top. The hall of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was built about 1604-1605, after 
considerable thought, for a small committee had been sent 
from Cambridge to see some of the large halls in various 
parts of the country, including the exceptionally fine one 
in the Middle Temple. The heraldic glazed windows lend a 
very great deal of charm and romance to this and other 
halls. At Hatfield there is the unusual feature of a second 
screen at the dais end, but this may not have been contem- 
poraneous with the hall. There is the customary bay 
window at the dais end, though there could not have been a 
raised dais. Over a flat ceiling are the third-floor rooms : 
usually there were only two storeys to a hall, and communica- 
tion between the upper rooms of the house separated by it 
was impossible. [Other screens at Knole, Bramshill, and 
Longleat were described and illustrated by lantern views. ] 

The long gallery was a feature very characteristic of 
the houses built in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. The 
first one recorded was Hampton Court, in the time of 
Henry VIII. During the time of Elizabeth and James they 
were introduced into practically every house. The plans 
were arranged so as to give the maximum length possible ; 
they were 180 feet, 200 feet, or even longer. Their width 
varied from 18 feet to 24 feet. That at Haddon is about 
110 feet in length. The wall-panelling at Haddon is charm- 
ing and of an unusual design. The ceiling was of a simple 
kind, and includes amongst its plaster decoration a shield 
showing the alliances of Vernon and Manners. This and 
other evidence shows that there is not an atom of founda- 
tion for the romance about Dorothy Vernon escaping from 
the long gallery while a ball was in progress and eloping 
with her lover, who waited below. The gallery must have 
been built between 1567 and 1584, and subsequent to their 
Marriage. In fact, it is doubtful whether Dorothy Vernon 
had even seen such a thing when she was a girl. The Long 
Gallery at Knole dates from 1605, and likewise has delightful 
panelling, a deep frieze, a simple but bold ceiling, and two 
fine marble chimneypieces without heraldry. The existing 
furniture is of interest, all of it being old, though not con- 
temporaneous with the hall. The ceiling of the long gallery 
at Charlton, Wilts (1607), does not follow the formal pattern, 
the design being of strapwork with small pendants. Here 
the windows only go down one side and at each end. The 


verse over the chimneypiece at Apethorpe shows that one 
reason why this long gallery was built was for the purposes 
of music. Another reason was to afford facilities for exer- 
cise in inclement weather. 

The Great Chamber was almost always upstairs. It 
served as a large reception-room, and was the predecessor of 
the present-day (with)drawing-room. There are two such 
apartments at Bramshill. 

This great chamber was reached from the hall by means 
of a staircase. Prior to the time of Elizabeth the only stair- 
cases known were the round ones of stone such as are found 
to-day in churches. The early Elizabethan staircases were 
very simple in construction, though elaborately ornamented, 
being simply step-ladders from landing to landing. The 
effect of the one at Hatfield is extremely handsome with its 
carved balusters, newels with their figures, handrail, and 
dog gates. At Blickling the staircase divides right and left 
at a short distance from the floor level in a manner which is 
common now. 

The early chimneypieces were’ merely the ornamental 
treatment of the space surrounding the fireplace. But in 
Elizabethan times they became separate features, most of 
them being movable. Quite an early example is at Boughton 
House (1550), with its curious mottoes of ‘‘ A thousand griefs 
to one pleasure ’’ and ‘‘ Be not Argus-eyed abroad and like 
a mole at home.’’ Another at Trerice, Cornwall, dates from 
about 1573, and has a Gothic opening for the fireplace with 
a Classic overmantel. Other notable chimneypieces are at 
South Wraxall, Burton Agnes, Hatfield, and Apethorpe. 

The ceilings developed from those earlier in the century, 
and they showed a peculiarly English vernacular. They 
were executed in all the stages between the very simple and 
the very elaborate. 

The more usual Elizabethan mode of wall decoration was 
wood panelling—or, at any rate, that is the method of which 
most examples have survived; sometimes they were covered 
with tapestry, the ‘‘ costly cloths of Arras and Tours,”’ with 
their extraordinary mixture of subjects. The panels were 
usually plain, although occasionally inlaid with wood in 
delicate patterns. The mouldings which surrounded them 
were generally narrow. In later years, however, the panels 
were arched, and at the sides imitation pilasters were intro- 
duced ; all the surface of the work became ornamented, while 
the filling of the panels themselves was plain. 

There was, said Mr. Gotch in conclusion, nothing archaic 
about the decoration of Elizabethan and Jacobean houses ; 
indeed, it attained as high a standard as that of to-day. 
Vast strides were made in advance of anything seen in 
medizeval rooms. The style was an adaptation of Italian 
largely influenced by the Dutch taste of the pattern-books. 
The influence of these books was not, however, as great as 
is sometimes supposed. There was never anything directly 
copied, and the English house is‘unmistakable. 


ETCHINGS BY FRANK BRANGWYN, 
HE media of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., are many, 
for he has seriously worked at oil pictures, water- 
colours, tempera painting, decorative painting, etchings, and 
he has prepared designs for furniture, stained glass, &c. 
Two of these activities may be studied at the Fine Art 
Society’s galleries in New Bond Street, where there is in pro- 
gress an exhibition of water-colours and etchings by him. 
It is said that the artist is new to water-colour. If this is 
the case the forty-odd examples may be considered as experi- 
mental, which would account for much. Surer ground, how- 
ever, lies in the forty-eight etchings. 

It is easy to believe the statement made in a very recent 
biography of Mr. Brangwyn, that some art-lovers are less 
susceptible to his paintings than to his etchings, while others 
are interested in him above all as an interpreter of the life 
of to-day, and a pioneer in the movement of democratic art. 
The etchings are for the most part extremely fascinating as 
representing a strong personal point of view. No. 10, for 
instance, is entitled ‘‘ The Church of Notre Dame, Eu; ”’ it 
is a large picture, and practically deals with nothing but the 
building. Yet it is very far from architecturally satisfying, 
so far as being a record of detail is concerned. It shows the 
south-east end of the church with its dominating bulk 
emphasised by the fair in progress at its base. Mr. Bran- 
gwyn was more detailed in his mountebanks than in the 
window tracery. Nevertheless, the omissions appear rather 
to heighten the total effect of the church than to detract from 
it, for they seem the outcome of an admiration which would 
not stoop to dissect impressions. In No. 26, ‘‘ St. Nicholas, 
Dixmuyden,”’ the architectural detail of the south transept 
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is shown much more faithfully, though without loss of power, 
so clever is the management of heavy shadow. The same 
largeness of handling is observed in all the examples. For 
instance, ‘‘Old Houses, Hammersmith’’ (No. 31), concerns 
itself with the work of demolition and not with any pleasing 
group of hoary houses such as still could be found to the 
delight of any ordinary etcher’s eye. 

Perhaps most characteristic of all are the subjects taken 
from Messina. A note in the catalogue says that they were 
the result of visits to Sicily, and notably to Messina, early in 
the present year, and shortly after the earthquake. 
Apparently the violent upheaval appealed forcibly to Mr. 
Brangwyn’s mind, and he found a congenial task in repre- 
senting the ruin and desolation in the streets. No. 21, ‘‘ The 
Apse of the Duomo,’’ might well be a scene in a besieged city, 
or even a suggestion of what may happen at the ‘ Last 
Day.’’ The lowering sky harmonises with the ruined tran- 
sept, which has tumbled to the ground. The reason for such 
etchings as Nos. 18-and 19 is a little difficult to dis- 
cover, for neither their subject nor their method of treat- 
ment offered scope. 

Qualities of quite another sort are brought out in his 
figure subjects. The splendid decorative qualities which we 
expect from Mr. Brangwyn are here shown in full. Special 
attention may be drawn to the two lithographs ‘‘ Plate- 
layers,’’ and ‘‘ Men Unloading Boxes,”’ as being suitable for 
ornamenting a wall without detracting from its architectural 
character. 


ARBITRATION PROCEDURE.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Costs. 


{} HE arbitrator must also deal in his award with the ques- 

tion as to the payment of the costs of the arbitration and 
the award. Much injustice may frequently be done to the 
parties by arbitrators not fully appreciating the result of 
the failure on their part to exercise their discretion upon 
this point, or exercising it without due consideration as to 
the results of their finding. Under Schedule I. (1) of the 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. George Philips, J.P., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, before a meeting of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute at Russell Square, London, on November 9, Sir Robert 
Buckell, J.P., president, in the chair. 


Arbitration Act an arbitrator has ample power and discretion 
with regard to the costs of the proceedings and award; he 
may even go so far as to act as taxing master, and determine 
the amount thereof, unless the submission provides other- 
wise. 

If the submission leaves to the arbitrator the question 
of how the costs of the arbitration and the award are to be 
paid, and the arbitrator fails to deal with them in his 
award, the Court will refer the matter back to him for him 
to deal with ; on the other hand, if the submission is entirely 
silent as to this, then, if the arbitrator fails to deal with 
the question of costs in his award, or with the question 
as to who is to pay his own fees, each party will in 
ordinary cases have to bear their own costs, and the party 
taking up the award will have to bear the arbitrator’s fees, 
without being able to claim against his opponent in respect 
of any part of them. If the submission provides that the 
costs shall follow the event, then the party who succeeds in 
the arbitration will, without any order by the arbitrator, be 
entitled to recover from his opponent such costs as may be 
allowed him on taxation. 

In the great majority of cases an arbitrator cannot 
possibly do better than give the party in whose favour he 
awards payment of any sum of money (not merely nominal) 
the whole costs of the arbitration and award, unless he finds 
from the correspondence that there was an offer to pay a sum 
equal to the amount he intends to award before the com- 
mencement of the arbitration. In the Courts this is nearly 
always the way costs are dealt with in an action on a money 
claim, and an arbitrator should be safe in concluding that 
what is fair in an action before a court of law is equally fair 
in an arbitration before him. The practice in the Courts 
depends to a great extent upon the amount recovered, and 
questions arise as to whether the successful party is entitled 
to High Court or County Court scale of costs; but where the 
parties have chosen their own tribunal I do not think the 
amount is really so much a matter for consideration, unless, 
of course, only a nominal amount is awarded, or the claimant 
has delivered such an inflated claim and has lost on so many 
issues that it is manifest that he has put his opponents to 
unnecessary costs and expenses; in which case, if the result 
of the award is that the claimant is only awarded a very 
small portion of his claim, then the arbitrator must act 
judicially, and either make each party pay half the costs 
and half his fees, or even in certain cases I can conceive that 
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he would order the claimant to pay a share of the defendant’s 
costs in order to prevent a manifest injustice being com- 
mitted ; and in such a case either party would, I believe, be 
entitled to ask for the opinion of the Court on the point as 
on a point of law. In all Courts, if the defendant admits 
something is due, but not the whole amount claimed, and 
wishes to protect himself against the consequence of an 
adverse finding, he will, if he is wise, pay into Court such 
an amount as he is advised will protect him from the danger 
of being ordered to pay costs. But in an arbitration there 1s 
no Court for money to be paid into, and the only thing for 
the party wishing to make the payment to do is to make 
an offer in writing, and such a proceeding on the part of 
either party should be allowed by an arbitrator to act as an 
alternative to actually paying money into Court. Where a 
litigant claims an admitted debt, and the opponent claims a 
right to retain the whole sum by way of set-off, then, if the 
award gives the defendant, say, one-half of the set-off, it is 
not equitable or just to order the claimant to pay any portion 
of his opponent’s costs, or to deprive him of payment of his 
own costs by the opponent; for it must be remembered that 
the only object that the claimant had in going to arbitration 
was to recover a sum admittedly due to him, and that the 
only way in which he could recover it was by referring the 
matters in dispute to arbitration, in accordance with the 
agreement, otherwise, by thus depriving him of a portion of 
his costs, or, in the event of nothing being awarded to the 
claimant, to deprive the opponent of his costs, the arbitrator 
would deny to one of them the relief which in common 
justice and fairness he is entitled to demand. 

If this is not recognised by the arbitrator the claimant 
may get an award in his favour, but if he does not get his 
costs, or if they are given against him because his opponent 
has succeeded to a certain extent, the claimant may, in 
having to pay in his own costs and the costs of the other 
side and arbitrator’s fees, actually pay more than the amount 
due to him, and this owing not to his own but to his 
opponent’s fault in not settling an admitted debt, but by 
retaining the whole amount, and thus forcing on an arbitra- 
tion, and consequently a very great injustice will be inflicted 
upon the claimant. If the claims are capable of being 
separated into two or more issues, or if the defendant counter- 
claims, and on any of these claims or counterclaims either 
party fails in toto, there is no reason why the arbitrator 
should not in his award direct the party failing to sub- 


stantiate any such issue to pay his opponent’s costs in respect 
of such issue. However, an arbitrator will as a general rule 
be much wiser to steer clear of making any special award 
with regard to portions of the costs, as distinguished from 
the costs of the whole matter, and should leave it to the 
taxing master to do justice between the parties. In some 
cases both parties are asked by the arbitrator what they think 
will be a fair amount to fix in the award for costs, and then 
the arbitrator splits the difference, or arrives at a figure 
between their two figures, and settles upon that as a definite 
sum ; but this is a very unsatisfactory method as a rule, for 
it is generally quite impossible for the parties to tell what is 
a proper sum to be inserted. It will very likely be within 
the arbitrator’s knowledge or experience that in getting up 
many cases, and especially those usually sent to arbitration, 
the costs are often bound to amount to more than the sum 
in dispute. This is often quite inevitable, and is not 
attributable to any improper conduct on the part of either 
of the parties. 

When the award is completed the arbitrator should sign 
and publish it by giving notice to both parties that it is 
ready to be taken up, and thereupon his office is executed. 
The award must, of course, not be altered or interfered with 
in any way, as the arbitrator’s powers are at an end, except- 
ing in so far as it may be necessary for him, under the power 
conferred by Section 7(c) of the Arbitration Act, ‘‘ to correct 
any clerical mistake or error arising from accidental slip or 
omission.’”’ Although the award requires to be stamped with 
a duty of ten shillings before it can be enforced, it is not the 
arbitrator’s duty to see to this, but it should be left to the 
party having the right to enforce it. 


Enforcing Award. 

When the award has once been regularly made and 
published, provided it is upon a submission made in writing, 
it can be enforced as an order of Court or judgment by 
originating summons. The summons should be headed, ‘‘In 
a matter of an arbitration between A. and B.; and in the 
matter of the Arbitration Act, 1889.’’ It should ask for 
‘< Leave to enforce the award of the arbitrator (naming him), 
dated in the above arbitration, in the same manner as a 
judgment or order to the same effect,’’ and should be sup- 
ported by an affidavit verifying the submission and the 
original award. On the hearing of this summons an order 
will be made, as of course, unless an affidavit in opposition 
is filed showing that the award should be remitted as being 
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irregular in some respects, under Section 10 of the Arbitra- 
tion Act, or that there was misconduct on the part of the 
arbitrator. 

Remitting Award. 


The Court has power to remit the award of an arbitrator 
or umpire to him for reconsideration or to set it aside 
altogether. 

The method of procedure is by motion to the Court, either 
the Divisional Court or to a judge in the Chancery Division, 
and I very strongly recommend the latter; it may also be 
made by originating summons, but that is a method I cannot 
advocate. The notice of motion to set aside must be given 
before the last day of the sittings next after the award has 
been made and published. In remitting, however, no time 
is prescribed, and therefore it must be made within what, 
under the special circumstances of the case, is a reasonable 
time. The grounds upon which it is sought to remit or set 
aside must be set out in the notice in general terms. 

The grounds for remitting an award back are :— 

1. That there is some defect patent on the face of the 
award or that the award is uncertain or ambiguous. 

2. That the arbitrator has admittedly made some mistake, 
has exceeded his powers, and misunderstood the submission, 
and that, therefore, the award is bad as to part. 

5. That material evidence has been discovered which could 
not with reasonable diligence have been discovered by the 
party tendering it prior to the publication of the award. 

4. That the award is inconsistent or bad in law. 

With regard to an award being good in part and bad in 
part the rule is that if the parts are separable, then the 
good part of the award will be enforced and the bad part 
rejected. | When, however, the bad part of the award is 
inseparable from the remainder, the award will be altogether 
bad. 


Setting Aside an Award. 


The parties having selected their own tribunal, it is only 
fair that they should be bound by it ; and, therefore, when a 
valid award is made by an arbitrator it is binding upon the 
parties, and there is no appeal. 

If the arbitrator states his award in the form of a special 
case, either on a question of fact or a question of law, the 
matter can be brought before the Courts, as we have seen; 
and questions of law can be submitted to the Court during an 
arbitration on the request of the parties, or at the arbitrator’s 
option, or by order of the Court. 

The only other method of appealing is to do so by an 
application to the Court to set aside or remit an award on 
one or other of the grounds we are now considering; and 
unless the arbitration has been conducted, and the award 
been drawn up, very carefully it is wonderful how very 
frequent it is that an award can be upset. There is seldom 
any difficulty, whereas it should be practically impossible. 
The reason why it is so easy is because arbitrators do not 
study sufficiently what the essentials are to make an award 
valid, and too often do not understand the reasons which 
influence the Court in setting aside an award. 

This is a most interesting question of arbitration pro- 
cedure, and one I may possibly have an opportunity at some 
future date of discussing with you if the matter interests your 
Institute. This evening I can only give you a series of 
instances as examples where the Court will remit an award or 
probably set it aside altogether, and, if it is set aside through 
the arbitrator’s carelessness or inexperience, I fail to see 
what defence he would have to an action to refund the fees 
he has been paid on the ground that the consideration in 
respect of which he was paid has failed. 

Under Section 11 of the Act, where an arbitrator or 
umpire has misconducted himself, or an arbitration or award 
has been improperly procured, the Court may remove him 
or set aside his award. What would amount to miscon- 
duct within the meaning of this section must, of course, be 
a question of fact in each case, but the following are 
instances of that which the Court has viewed as miscon- 
duct. Where an arbitrator— 

(1) Accepts hospitality from one of the parties, the 
invitation being given for the purpose of inducing the arbi- 
trator to act unfairly. 

(2) Is corrupt or partial. 

(3) Is secretly interested in the subject-matter; and an 
award was set aside on discovery that the plaintiff had 
assigned to his arbitrator for value his claim under a fire 
policy, the subject of dispute. 

(4) Refuses to postpone the meeting to give one of the 
parties time to bring counsel before him where the other side 
appears by counsel. 


(5) Hears one side in the absence of the other without 
giving the other the opportunity of attending. 

(6) Deliberately decides contrary to law. 

(7) Refuses to state a case for the opinion of the Court 
where the proper application has been made, and refuses to 
delay his award till an application can be made to the 
Court to compel him to state a case during the course of the 
proceedings, and publishes his award. 

~ (8) Publishes the award before either party has had an 
opportunity of submitting his whole case. 

(9) Fails to decide all matters submitted to him for 
decision. 

(10) Decides questions which were not submitted to him. 

(11) If the award is inconsistent, uncertain, or is on the 
face of it erroneous in point of law. 

(12) Examines a witness or party privately in the 
absence of his opponent. 

(13) If the arbitrator proceeds in the absence of one © 
party without giving clear notice of such his intention. 

Another ground for setting aside an award besides cor- 
ruption, mistake, or misconduct on the part of the arbitrator 
is where either party can be proved to have been guilty of 
fraudulent concealment of matters which he ought to have 
disclosed, or if he wilfully misled or deceived the arbitrator. 
Also, if new evidence is discovered after the award is pub- 
lished which the party discovering could not reasonably have 
been expected to discover earlier, and which takes him by 
surprise, this also may be made a ground of application. 
The time within which application for setting aside an 
award must be made is ‘‘ before the last day of the sittings 
next after such award has been made and published to the 
parties.’? The Court may, however, ‘‘ enlarge or abridge 
the time for doing any act or taking any proceeding,’ and 
this has been held to apply to an application to set aside an 
award. An application to set aside an award is made by 
motion to the Court, and the notice of motion must state the 
ground upon which the application is made. 

I have been obliged to treat this subject broadly and omit 
much detail which would have added very materially to its 
usefulness for reference when printed, as I am given to — 
understand it will be; but, the time being limited, I have 
had no alternative. Each of the heads in the synopsis is 
sufficient for separate consideration; but I shall have 
achieved my object if these somewhat disjointed ideas give 
assistance to any of you, and I should have more than 
achieved my object if by this introductory address I could 
raise ‘‘arbitration procedure’’ so that it becomes more 
uniform in practice. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Walton-on-Hill Church. 


Srr,—The gentleman who read the Paper on this and 
Headley churches, reported in the current Architect, is 
I am sure mistaken in saying Walton’s is modern. I was 
there only two or three weeks ago, and took photos of it 
and of the canopied recess on the north wall at the east 
end (outside), and though the church has been considerably 
modernised, especially by the erection of the pretentious 
west tower that replaces the typical Surrey villages’ bell- 
turret, the sacred edifice is not a modern one. 

The same can, unfortunately, be said of Stoke d’ Abernon 
Church and a few others in Surrey. What Headley’s 
former church was like I cannot as yet say, as I am wading 
through thirty thick folio volumes of a work on the County 
that are full of old drawings and water-colours and prints 
of the greatest possible interest, in addition to the very full 
text. 

How many antiquaries and archeologists, even in Surrey, 
know of this work ?—Yours faithfully, 


Joun A. RANDOLPH. 
Nov. 26, 1910. 


Mr. J. A. O. Atzan, architect, Aberdeen, has been 
appointed by the Governors of Robert Gordon’s Technical 


College, Aberdeen, as architect for the new Technical College 
buildings. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, December 12. 

Architectural Association : Mr. G. Leonard Elkington on ‘‘ That 
Foreign Travel and Study Retard the Development of a 
National Style.’’ 

Tuesday, December 13. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Mr. H. L. Pridmore, Q.S.A., 
on “The Relationship of the Quantity Surveyor to the 
Architect.” 

Wednesday, December 14. 

Royal Society of Arts: Mr. Reginald A. Smith, B.A., on “A 
New View of Roman London.” 

Manchester Society of Architects : 
““ Westminster Cathedral.” 

Northern Architectural Association : Mr. W. Davidson on “‘ East 
Anglian Rood Screens and their Paintings.” 


Thursday, December 15. 

University College, London : Mr. J. A. Gotch’s course on English 
Domestic Work; concluding lecture (8) on ‘‘ Kighteenth 
Century Homes.” 

Society of Architects: Mr. G. A. T. Middleton on “A Great 
London Improvement. ”’ 

Royal Society of Arts: Mr. R. Fellowes Chisholm on ‘‘ The Taj 
Mahal and its Relation to Indian Architecture.” 


Professor 8. H. Capper on 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


‘J\HE character of Piccadilly Circus as a circus has gone 

completely and for ever, and what we have at present 
is but one more example of the hugger-mugger style of 
town-planning, of which there are in London so many 
examples, resulting from the grafting of ‘‘ improve- 
ments ©’ on older arrangements of which the suitability 
has departed. The underlying fault of our so-called 
“improvements ”’ is usually that they are not sufficiently 
drastic, but sacrifice all sense of architectural fitness, and 
too often practical considerations of traffic facility and 
recoupment, to_an unwise restriction of capital expendi- 
ture. 

Examples of this error are strikingly exemplified in 
Kingsway, Rosebery Avenue, and other recent improve- 
ments. ine wide roads have been made with an in- 
sufficient purchase of adjoining land to afford proper 
opportunities for recoupment, with the result that miser- 
able little plots are left abutting on the new thoroughfares 
that are of no use to anyone except the owners of adjoin- 
ing property and utterly unattractive to speculators, 
except for the builders of one-storey lock-up shops, and 
these often of so small a depth as to be valueless for the 
great bulk of-tradesmen. Worse still, from the rate- 
payers’ point of view, has been the maintenance of exist- 


_ ing frontage lines in the lay-out of new streets without the 


purchase of the abutting property. Thus the owners of 
low-class property in narrow back streets have been sud- 
denly transformed into the possessors of valuable 
frontages on important new main thoroughfares at the 
expense of the general body of ratepayers, and in default 
of an acceptance of the principle of betterment. In this 
way, whilst the capital expenditure has been kept down, 
there has been a serious loss of recoupment, which has 
made the improvement far more costly to the public than 
it need have been with a broader-minded and more 
courageous scheme. 

In the treatment of Piccadilly Circus there is another 
instance of unwise parsimony in dealing with a problem 
of civic planning. One quarter of the original circus has 
been wiped out, and the remainder left thrown open to an 
amorphous space of considerable size. Thus the circus 
has gone, and we have instead a place devoid of all archi- 
tectural character, in spite of the futile attempt to indicate 


lines of traffic by the inclusion of the triangular island and | 


the fountain which is not allowed to play. 
w As a rectification of this muddled and half-hearted 
improvement ’’ the plan prepared by Mr. Joun Murray, 


and submitted to the Lord Mayor’s Kine Epwarp 
Memorial Committee, is well worthy of consideration as a | 


desirable public improvement, even though it has been 
eliminated from the list of suggestions made for the 
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Memorial in the weeding-out, process to which the Lord 
Mayor’s Committee has directed its attention. 

Mr. Murray’s scheme, as may be gathered from the 
plan, takes advantage of the improvements that are in 
course of being adopted for the Crown property in Regent 
Street and Piccadilly and, abandoning the remnants of 
Piccadilly Circus, proposes a grand square or place, 
400 feet by 240 feet, by cutting off the Café Monico corner 
and clearing away the Pavilion Music-hall triangle, thus 
providing a fine site for the sculptured memorial of Kina 
Epwarp. From this point of view the scheme is unques- 
tionably admirable, but we must accept the decision of 
the Lord Mayor’s Committee that other suggestions are 
more suitable. 

We have now, therefore, to consider whether Mr. 
Mvrray’s proposal is desirable merely as a civic improve- 
ment. In his letter to the Lord Mayor offering his plan 
as a suggestion for the Kiya Epwarp Memorial, the 
author puts forward reasons for its adoption as a public 
improvement as well as a suitable memorial. The latter 
having been found insufficient, we need only refer to the 
former. 

Mr. Murray claims that his scheme would be practical 
and esthetic, and would meet an important and pressing 
need; that part of the scheme, on the west, is already 
provided for, and the only obstacles to be surmounted are 
the Café Monico corner and the Pavilion block; ilat, in 
place of the present congestion, convenient and direct 
access would be afforded to and from the seven and im- 
portant radiatory streets—viz. Piccadilly, Regent Street, 
Glasshouse Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, Coventry Street 
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through to Leicester Square, the Haymarket, and Lower 
Regent Street—and the space and conveniences for 
vehicular traffic would be enlarged and augmented. 

Of the esthetic qualities of Mr. Murray’s scheme 
there can, we think, be no question. The substitution of 
a rectangular open space for the present shapeless con- 
fluence of streets at once converts an inchoate muddle into 
an organic unity, and with adequate buildings on the north 
and east to harmonise, if not to conform, with those on 
the west, would give London an open place that would 
be a proper source of pride as an example of civic design. 

We now come to the consideration of the practical 
aspect of. Mr. Murray’s scheme. In this there are two 
points—the improvement, if any, of the traffic facilities, 
and the amount of recoupment that may be anticipated in 
mitigation of ultimate cost. The primary cause of the 
undoubted congestion that at present exists is that Picca- 
dilly is fed by streams of traffic from four of the seven 
principal streets that debouch into the Circus—Lower 
Regent Street, Haymarket, Coventry Street, and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, of which Coventry Street is as wide as 
Piccadilly at the Circus end, and the other three are wider. 
A further contribution to the congestion comes from the 
traffic southward from Regent Street Quadrant and 
Shaftesbury Avenue, the present natural outlet of which is 
Lower Regent Street. 

In Mr. Murray’s plan Piccadilly is to be widened at 
its eastern end, and so will be better fitted to receive 
the joint streams of traffic that flow into it; but as this has 
already been arranged independent of the proposed square, 
it can scarcely be fairly claimed as a merit of Mr. 
Murray’s scheme. The proposed new square would, 
however, certainly tend to divert the traffic between 
Regent Street Quadrant, Shaftesbury Avenue, and the 
south from the present point of greatest congestion to the 
east side, and so to the Haymarket. The traffic between 
Coventry Street and Regent Street Quadrant would also 
be diverted along the north side of the square, and so 
deflected from the congestion point. Generally the 


greater space and increased option of route would assist 
the prevention of congestion of the cross-traffic between 
the principal streets. Hence from the practical point of 
traffic facility we may certainly come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Murray’s plan would be a decided improvement. 

Next as to the financial practicability of the scheme. 
There is valuable property to be acquired and thrown into 
the improvement, first at the Café Monico corner, and 
second in the Pavilion block. As regards the former, there 
is a very slight loss of frontage, and in recoupment the im- 
proved character might compensate for this, and we should 
only have the loss of area to pay for. Here the setting back 
of the frontage increases the value of the back land, so 
that the comparative value of the area thrown into the 
square is diminished. 

The Pavilion block would be costly to acquire, but this 
cost might be diminished by including a suflicient area of 
the old property on the east side of Great Windmill Street 
to allow of reinstatement, and this could be done without 
incurring the loss of current profits of the Pavilion. Thus, 
although we do not pretend to say that the scheme would 
not cost money, it is, in our opinion, a perfectly prac- 
ticable one, and the advantages to the public would be 
worth the cost. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tur published sketch of Mr. G. Ginpert Scorr’s 
amended design for Liverpool Cathedral: shows a con- 
ception of remarkable originality, boldness, and power, 
and we are glad to know that it has been approved by the 
Executive Committee. The substitution of a great central 
tower for the twin towers of the original design is a dis- 
tinct gain in composition, more particularly from the 
elevated position of the cathedral on St. James’s Mount. 
In itself the tower shows originality of thought and a fine 
expression of power, and is admirably grouped with the 
qua-transeptal projecting masses from the lines of the 
nave. 


Tue Court of Common Council has received a deputa- 
tion from the Royal Institute of British Architects urging 
the necessity of the Corporation’s obtaining architectural 
advice upon the whole proposal for the new St. Paul’s 
bridge, and the memorial presented has been referred to 
the Bridge House Estates Committee for consideration and 
report. The President of the Royal Institute was able to 
combat a hidden fear which has apparently obsessed the 
minds of the Committee that the Institute desired to have 
the plans settled by them, or that they should appoint the 
architect; that, in plain language, the Institute want to 
make a job instead of being actuated by a public-spirited 
desire that the new bridge shall be a credit to London and 
not another laughing-stock for the artists and art-lovers 
of Europe and America. How little the members of the 


- Corporation really know of the art of architecture is shown 


by a suggestion that appears to have been made, that 

Blackfriars Bridge and the Tower Bridge are worthy of 

admiration for their design, instead of being, as they are, 

engineer-constructed skeletons dressed up in architectural 

clothes that do not fit. It has yet to be understood by the . 
ordinary citizen that architecture is a great deal more than 

the mere outward adornment of an utilitarian structure. 


ProFEessor Batpwin Brown appeals for assistance to 
enable the Cockburn Association of Edinburgh to raise 
1,0001. for the purpose of securing in perpetuity the fine 
old Edinburgh mansion of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century which adjoins the well-known ‘‘ Joun Kwnox’s 
House,’’ and was once the town house of the Mowsrays 
of Barnbougle, on the Forth. There should be no diffi- 
culty in raising the sum required among Scotsmen who 
desire to see preserved the characteristic buildings of old 
Edinburgh. 


Ar the anniversary dinner of the Royal Society Lord 
Rogson, in proposing the toast of the evening, referred 
to the part played by science in advancing the cause of 
social reform, and said that perhaps the most hopeful 
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attack on overcrowding is being unconsciously made by 
those men of science who have lately done so much to 
improve the transmission of electric power. They are on 
the way to make it possible and profitable for factories to 
establish themselves away from cities and coalpits, and 
yet have the exact amount of power they want each day 
for their machinery sent down to them every morning by 
wire at a trivial cost. Some day manufacturers will begin 
to go back to the land, and we shall regard engine-building 
- or soap-boiling as rural occupations. He also urged men 
of science to give attention to the problem of the sanitary 
conquest of the air of England as a sequel to the conquest 
of the sanitary conditions of the tropics, and in particular 
to aim at the purification of the air of our cities now 
smoke-laden and devitalised. In this country we have 
scarcely begun to dream of the application of water 
power to manufacturing industries by transmission of 
electric current from nature’s power-houses, whereas in 
the United States and Canada it is one of the prominent 


topics of the day. True we have no falls here as big as’ 


Niagara, but there is a considerable amount of power 
waiting for employment, and all capable of assisting in 
smoke-abatement. 


Tue Christmas number of Country Life is not only 
remarkable for the amount of its illustrations and letter- 
press, but interesting for the departure from the style of 
printing usually adopted. Instead of black ink on a 
glazed surface we have dark-brown and dark-green on a 
matte, or unglazed paper, used for some of the pages. 
The result as regards the illustrations is a softening effect 
and a reduction of the sharpness and brilliancy of the 
more usual style, which, however desirable in certain 
cases, has undoubtedly more artificiality than is consistent 
with artistic presentiment. The all-recording eye of the 
photographic lens is deprived of some of its unnatural 
character, and although the architectural student who has 
found in Country Life illustrations of buildings a wonder- 
ful indication of detail may feel a loss, there is an un- 
doubted gain in esthetic truth. 


To architects the Country Life Christmas number is of 
more than ordinary interest, as it contains as an example 
of the Lesser Country Houses of To-day a description and 
illustrations of ‘‘ Littleshaw,’’ Woldingham, Surrey, the 
home of Mr. Leonarp Sroxss, the new President of the 
R.I.B.A. We will say no more of the design than that 
it is characteristic and charming. The larger country 
home illustrated in this issue is ‘‘ Maryland,’’ in the Alpes- 
Maritimes, the residence of Mrs. ArtHUR Wiuson. This 
was designed by Mr. H. A. Prro, formerly a partner of 
Mr. Ernest Grorce, and so intimately has he woven 
together house and garden that it is impossible to consider 
either except as a part of the other. ‘‘ The Architecture 
of the Small House,’’ by Mr. Joun W. Simpson, is a 
review of Mr. Laurence Weaver’s ‘‘ Small Country 
Houses of -To-day.’’ 


Some of the difficulties of town-planning that face 
municipal authorities are illustrated by a Memorandum, 
prepared by the Garden Cities and Town-planning Asso- 
ciation (Edinburgh and East of Scotland Branch) and 
presented to the Edinburgh Town Council, on the laying- 
out of the ground belonging to the Corporation adjoining 
the new markets at Gorgie. While advocating as 
desirable the following points:—(1) The number of 
houses per acre should be limited to a number 
necessary for health and amenity. Ten to twelve 
houses per acre is the number suggested by com- 
petent authorities on town-planning. (2) There should 
be sufficient provision for open spaces, including play- 
grounds for children. (3) The streets should be so ar- 
ranged as to admit of all the houses getting a maximum of 
sunshine. (4) The streets should be divided into traffic 
and non-traffic streets, only the former having roadways 
of regulation width and construction, the latter, on which 
there will be little or no traffic, being of lighter construc- 
tion. This arrangement will greatly lessen the cost of 
development. (5) While some tenements may be neces- 
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sary, arrangements should be made for a certain number 
of two-storey houses—it is frankly admitted that 
the financial difficulty is a serious one. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the price the 
Corporation has paid for the ground which they 
now propose to feu, coupled with the fact that a 
number of years will have to elapse before it can be fully 
taken up, makes it almost impossible for the Council to 
give off the ground at a rate at which it can be developed 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner without involving a 
certain amount of loss. It is, however, urged by the 
Association that now that the Town Planning Act is law, 
the development of this portion of ground belonging to the 
Town Council will in the future be almost certainty taken 
as the standard under any town-planning scheme which 
the Council may prepare or adopt. If the town proceeds 
to develop its own property on lines short of the best, it 
will be impossible for it later to insist—when it comes to 
prepare schemes embracing the property of other. pro- 
prietors—on provisions more stringent than those it has 
itself adopted in regard to its own property. The develop- 
ment of this area belonging to the town will be taken as 
the high-water mark of what can be enforced. With this 
fact in view, the question of how this particular area is to 
be laid out becomes a matter of vital importance to the 
whole community. 


Tue Education Committee of the South Shields Town 
Council has wisely determined that the preparation of 
plans for the schools it needs should not be put into the 
hands of the borough engineer, but entrusted to an in- 
dependent architect. In the course of the discussion, 
which turned largely on the financial aspect, it was made 
clear that the official carrying out of the work would mean 
an increase of staff costing 1501. or 2001. a year for two or 
three years, and that an architect’s fees would not amount 
to more than 400].; but an even more important con- 
sideration was advanced by one of the aldermen, who 
pointed out that while the borough surveyor’s work in the 
town had given the greatest satisfaction, it could not be 
expected that he could be thoroughly up-to-date on such 
a technical matter as the erection of new schools. This 
is the essence of the whole matter. The practice of load- 
ing municipal engineers with architectural work means the 
employment of young assistant architects or draughtsmen 
in a subordinate and irresponsible capacity instead of an 
expert, who, even if his fees are more than the salary 
of the hireling, saves their amount over and over again to 
the ratepayers. Nine times out of ten the actual ex- 
penditure on salaries and expenses of the borough 
engineer’s assistants is more than the fees of an indepen- 
dent architect. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


SPECIAL business and ordinary general meeting of the 
Royal Institute was held at Conduit Street on Decem- 
ber 5, Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair. Pre- 
vious to calling on Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., to 
read his paper, the President announced the presentation 
by Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., of two of his water-colour 
drawings. A vote of thanks to him was moved by Mr. L. 
Stokes, and adopted, and Mr. E. George briefly replied. 
Professor BLomFretp then read his paper on 


Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon. 


Few men have done so little for their reputation as Pierre 
Lescot. Historians have placed him in a niche of his own 
as the finest French designer of the sixteenth century. Yet, 
in fact, very little is known about Lescot, and what evidence 
there is points, in my opinion, to a different conclusion. 

Pierre Lescot was born at Paris about 1510, and came of a 
legal family of some distinction. From a poetical epistle 
addressed to him by Ronsard we learn that in his early years 
Lescot showed his artistic instinct by drawing at school 
when he ought to have been minding his books, and that 
at the age of twenty he added to his skill in painting the 
study of mathematics and architecture. There is no evidence 
that he went to Italy, nor did he produce any works on 
architecture, as did most of the architects of the time. He 
first appears on the scene in charge of the jubé or rood loft 
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of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, which was being built between 
1540 and 1544. Jn 1544, when the rood loft must have been 
nearly completed, a certain Pierre St. Quentin, master 
stone-cutter, appears in charge under the Sieur de Clagny 
(Pierre Lescot), and in the same year Jean Goujon, 
‘“ carver of images,’’ receives payment for a ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Pitié,”’ the four Evangelists in half relief, six heads of 
cherubs, and other details for the work. The inference to 
be drawn from these entries is that in 1544 a fresh con- 
tractor came in, and Lescot was placed in general charge. 
It will be found that in every work in which Lescot was 
engaged he never failed to associate with himself Jean 
Goujon. Lescot and Goujon were also associated in the 
famous ‘‘ Fontaine des Innocents,’’ which was built in 1550 
at an angle formed by two streets, the Rue aux Fers and 
the Rue St. Denis, next the Church of the Innocents. The 
fountain abutted against the church, and was built as an 
open loggia with two arches at the sides and one at the end. 

Meanwhile, Lescot had been called in for the rebuilding 
of the Louvre, which in the reign of Francis I. was still an 
awkward medizval castle. The patent refers to Lescot as 
having made the designs and as having ‘“‘ bonne expérience 
en fait d’architecture et grande diligence,’ and as having 
been fully acquainted by the King with his intentions in 
regard to the new buildings. The patent dwells particularly 
on this latter point of Lescot’s intimate knowledge of the 
King’s wishes; for Francis, up to the very end, meant to 
be his own architect, and all he wanted was some supple and 
intelligent servant to put his ideas into shape and to act as 
building policeman. 

Lescot’s design is believed to have provided for the entire 
rebuilding of the rectangular court of the medisval Louvre. 
The work was begun on the west side, facing towards the 
Tuileries, and was carried towards the river southwards from 
the present entrance. The staircase near the entrance with 
stone coffered vault, now the approach to the picture 
galleries, is probably all that remains of the work done in 
the reign of Francis I. Under Henry ITI. the part to the 
south of this staircase was built, containing the famous Salle 
des Caryatides and the Tribunal on the ground floor, up to 
and including the pavilions at the south-west angle. Con- 
siderable sums were spent on the building in 1568. Lescot 
received his salary of 1,200 livres for that year, but after 
that no further mention of him occurs in the ‘ Comptes,”’ 
and nothing further is known of his work at the Louvre 
between that date and his death ten years later. His work 
was probably limited to the superintendence of the south 
wing. It almost looks as if in his latter days Lescot had 
lost the source of his inspiration, and was not prepared or 
invited to undertake further design, 

The Hétel Carnavalet has been attributed to him, but 
probably the only ground for this suggestion is that Jean 
Goujon undoubtedly executed some of the sculpture here. 
The Louvre and the jubé of St. Germain are the only works 
with which Lescot is known, on authentic evidence, to have 
been connected. His connection with the jubé was of the 
slightest. For the Louvre designs were undoubtedly pre- 
pared, which were officially treated as by Lescot, and which 
continued in his possession till his death. 

Two questions present themselves in regard to these 
designs :—First, what was their architectural 
Secondly, who made them ? 

In regard to the designs, the 
original. It was to follow the 1 
general outline, and the wings wer 
that is, there was no attempt to provide independent access 
to the various rooms. The merit of the interior consisted 
almost entirely in its consummate detail. On the exterior 


the design was concentrated on the facade to the Court. This 


was made before 1550, and was technically in advance of any 


neo-Classic yet done in France in the refinement and accom- 
plishment of its detail. There is a distinct reminiscence of 
the ground-floor arcades of Ancy le Franc, which were prob- 
ably designed by Serlio, and the story that Serlio prepared 
a design for the Louvre which was set aside in favour of 
Lescot’s has never been proved or disproved. Did Lescot 
avail himself of this rejected design? And how was it pos- 
sible for a man who, so far as is known, had not been in 
Italy, and had certainly not studied architecture from his 
youth up, as De l’Orme had done, to arrive per saltum at 


this perfection of detail ? For, whatever one may think of 
the design as a whole, there is no denying the technical per- 
fection of its detail. 


On the other hand, considered as an 
architectural composition the facade is weak and monoto- 
nous. It is evident that the designer was more. intent on 
sculpture than architecture, for there is no attempt to keep 


value ? 


plan was not particularly 
ines of the old Louvre in 
e to be in single thickness ; 
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the two in scale and relation to each other. Goujon having 
fled to Italy the master-hand that might have kept the scale 
and balance of the design was no longer there, and Lescot, 
left to himself, was powerless to control the exuberance of 
inferior men. Lescot’s design for the Louvre is very much 
what one would expect of an amateur whose ideas are trans- 
lated into practical shape by a skilful sculptor. 

Lescot never undertook a building unless Goujon was 
associated with him; Goujon disappeared from the scene 
after 1562, and from that date forward, Lescot is not credited 
with any designs. The inference seems very strong that 
Goujon was the designer of Lescot’s buildings, and that 
Lescot was the influential and accomplished amateur at 
Court, who got the work and saw it through, and steadily 
drew his 1,200 livres a year for the last eight-and-twenty 
years of his life. There is no direct evidence for this con- 
clusion. 

Goujon, whose fame now rests entirely on his sculpture, 
was, as a matter of fact, an architect of admitted reputation 
and attainments. Nothing is known of his early training. 
He is first heard of at Rouen, where he was employed at 
St. Maclou and in the cathedral (1540-2). ; 

In 1544 Goujon was in Paris working on the rood screen 
of St. Germain, as already described, and appears in the 
Comptes as ‘‘ tailleur d’ymages.’’ It must have been about 
this time that he, or Ponce, carved the splendid panels of 
lions on either side of the entrance to the Hotel Carnavalet, 
and the figure with the cornucopia on the keystone. 

Goujon must also have been employed in the Chateau of 
Ecouen before 1547. In that year a translation of Vitruvius 
by Jean Martin was published at Paris with illustrations, 
and an introduction by Goujon. Martin, in his dedication 
to Henry IT., described Goujon as ‘‘ naguére architecte A 
Monseigneur le Connétable, et maintenant l’un des vétres.’’ 
Goujon was evidently regarded by his contemporaries as not 
less distinguished in architecture than he was in sculpture. 

He first appears in the Comptes of the Louvre in’ 
1555-6 as “‘maistre Jean Goujon, sculpteur en pierres pour 
le Roy,’’ when he receives 560 livres for works of sculpture. 
In September 1562 he receives payment of 716 livres for works 
that he has done and will do at the Louvre. After that he 
disappears from the accounts and from France. 

An entry in the registers of the Inquisition at Modena 
proves that Goujon was at Bologna in 1563, and that he died 
there before 1568. What was the cause of his leaving Paris 
has not yet been discovered. Goujon, who was of the Re- 
formed religion, had already got into trouble at Etampes in 
1555, when he was arrested but let out on bail. 

His flight to Italy marks the beginning of that downward 
course from which the arts of France did not recover for at 
least fifty years. Though skilful sculptors and orna- 
mentalists were left, there was no one with his inimitable 
sense of style, no one to take up his untiring quest of beauty. 

Goujon occupies a unique position in French art. He 
stood alone as the man of ideas, and to him more than to any 
Frenchman of the sixteenth century belongs the credit of 
having stemmed the tide of ugly reaction that had all but 
stifled the innate genius of the French for sculpture. For 
the great art of the Middle Ages had almost gone under in 
the invasions of the Netherlands craftsmen. The recovery 
of that lost spirit was Goujon’s great attainment. He 
taught his countrymen that the function of sculpture is not 
didactic or literary or blood-curdling or disgusting, but solely 
the search for and expression of beauty. He taught them, 
too, that sculpture and architecture must go hand in hand, 
architecture giving the right environment to sculpture, 
sculpture giving full utterance to that which can only be 
hinted at by architecture. 

Mr. E. A. Rickarps opened the subsequent discussion 
by remarking that he considered Professor Blomfield de- 
served their thanks in a very unusual degree for his interest- 
ing paper. It appeared to him that biographical essays of 
the character of the one just read and like those contributed 
to the Institute in the past by Professor Pite were of very 
great assistance to architects who wanted to make their work 
sublime. He had come to the meeting hoping to hear of an 
ideal partnership between Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon. 
But from what Professor Blomfield had said this did not 
appear to have been the case. There were, however, many 
contentious points which might be raised out of the paper. 

Mr. F, W. Pomeroy said it was gratifying to him as a 
sculptor to learn that an architect was willing to accord full 
credit to a sculptor. Goujon was admired by sculptors for 
presenting their art in its noblest form, for breaking away 
from the shortcomings of the past, and for the adaptability 
of his designs to the sculptor’s medium. The more archi-- 
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tects knew of sculpture the better it would be for them and 
the better for the art of sculpture. It was also true that the 
earlier young sculptors got their training, and the more they 
knew of architecture the better. 

Mr. H. H. Starnam expressed surprise that Pierre Lescot 
should have been knocked on the head so much. One had 
always heard of him as an excellent architect. Professor 
Blomfield’s argument rendered it probable that he was de- 
pendent on Jean Goujon. There was something peculiar 
about the latter’s style of sculpture. It always seemed to 
him to be inspired by Greek feeling translated into French. 
In that respect Goujon stood quite alone. His caryatide 
figures must have had a striking resemblance to the carya- 
tides of the Krechtheum. It was the same idea and they 
had the same general compoSition, but they were imbued 
with a totally new feeling. It did not seem in the least 
possible that Goujon ever went to Greece, though he may 
have seen drawings of Greek work. It was certainly very 
remarkable the way in which his figures recalled the Erech- 
theum caryatides. Goujon really began work as an 
architect,, and in consequence he knew well how to accom- 
modate sculpture to architectural bounds. The lesson to be 
learnt was that if sculpture is to be combined with archi- 
tecture it is well for the sculptor to have learnt something 
of architecture, so that his work shall not appear 
extraneous. 

Mr. W. H. Warp mentioned that in 1542 Goujon was 
had up for attending the sermon of a Lutheran pastor, and 
as a punishment he was sent to attend the execution of this 
pastor in his church. There was no doubt that Goujon 
was an architect. Professor Blomfield had hardly seemed to 
give full credit to Lescot, for he appeared to minimise the 
fact that Lescot was in charge of the works at the Louvre 
before Goujon appeared. Furthermore, Goujon himself 
speaks of Lescot as one of the few persons in France who had 
knowledge of Vitruvian teaching. Evidently he considered 
him learned in the laws of Vitruvius. Lescot may very well 
have made a journey to Italy. Additional evidence 6n the 
point of his ability is offered in the fact that in the very 
last year of his life Lescot was called upon to give evidence 
before the commission charged with erecting the Pont N euf, 
Paris, along with other practical experts. There may really 
have been that delightful partnership between the two artists 
Jean Goujon and Pierre Lescot. It was well to remember 
that the court of the Louvre, as designed by Lescot, was 
much smaller than now, for fifty years after his death it was 
decided to enlarge it four times. 

Mr. F. Derwent Woop considered that Goujon must 
have seen some very early Renaissance panels, for he adopts 
all their mannerisms in his relief. His edges, for instance, 
are well cut back so that the shadows shall be well thrown 
out. There is not a single detail which misses the point at 
the distance he required it to tell. 

Mr. EK. P. Warren asked if Goujon was credited w'th 
the work at the Hétel Carnavalet? France was at that time 
affected by the reviving spirit of the Renaissance, and 
Goujon’s work exemplifies it. Goujon must have been in 
contact with Italians, and it is interesting to note how his 
work, while giving something of the Italian feeling, is still 
so full of French vigour that his individualism is never 
hampered. In that respect he was very remarkable. There 
1s nothing remotely contemporary to Goujon in Western 
Europe that can hold a candle to him. It is surprising that 
his influence did not cross the Channel, for England was in 
constant communication with France. 

Mr. Lzonarp Sroxzs, the President, in closing the dis- 
Gussion, described the paper as a literary achievement the 
like of which was not often heard at the Institute. It 
appeared to him obvious that it was a great advantage for 
the sculptor and the architect to be in close contact. In fact, 
he would go further and say they ought to be combined in 
one person. 

Professor BLomrieLp, in replying to the discussion, said 
he was at first afraid he was undertaking a rash perform- 
ance when he brought such a paper. What had been ad- 
vanced as to the work of the two men was the result of very 
careful study of all available evidence. The main point 
was that whenever Lescot comes in, Goujon comes in with 
him. It had been pointed out by one of the speakers that 
the courtyard at the Louvre is not now as designed. This 
was perfectly true, and allowance must be made for the fact 
m criticising the effect. He did not go so far as to say 
there was no evidence that Goujon had acquaintance with 
Greek work. With regard to the point raised by Mr. Stokes, 


they were all anxious for architects and sculptors to work 
together, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
BRICKWORK.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Tudor: General. 


LTHOUGH the use of brick in church building was thus 
fragmentary and incidental, in house work its possi- 
bilities were grasped and a style developed, the most typical 
of English domestic methods. In cottages and smaller houses 
brick was early discovered to be a suitable filling for half- 
timber framing. This brick nogging, as abroad, developed 
great interest and intricacy, as in a street front at Cogges- 
hall, Essex. Natural enrichment by diaper patterns is an 
essential feature of Tudor brickwork. Originating in the 
accidental effects of vitrified headers, its decorative value was 
soon appreciated, Depending necessarily upon bond, the 
simplest form of diaper is formed by the dark headers of 
English or Flemish bond. 


BRICK CORBELLING, RYE HOUSH, HERTS. 


Regularity of pattern appears less sought after than 
richness of effect. The diapers particularly on octagonal 
towers are often unsymmetrical, diagonals beginning and 
ending with the abruptness of forked lightning. Some re- 
markably fine pattern work may be seen at the Old Bishop’s 
Palace, Hatfield. In most Tudor work door and window 
openings were finished in stone, but in the rarer examples 
with brick mullions, transoms and heads considerable con- 
structional skill is visible. 

The square-headed window and straight transom seem to 
have been a difficulty to be solved by the use of flat arches 
with radiating voussoirs, a trick to become in Georgian times 
the motif of a style. Of brick oriel windows few remain, 
though it might have been expected that its corbelling facil- 
ties would have encouraged this treatment. Rye House, 
Herts, has fine two-light oriels. 


Brick Corbelling. 

Brick corbelling is a marked feature of the style with a 
wide range of treatment. Suggested, doubtless, by the 
machicolated parapets of castellated architecture, it was 
effectively employed in early brickwork. All the great gate- 
ways have brick corbelling, as at Hadleigh, Suffolk, suitably 
marking its stages. It retained its Gothic flavour well into 


* A paper read before the Institute of Builders by Mr. H. 
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the fifteenth century, as at Layer Marney, though finest in 
such early work as Rye House. 
Chimneys. 

The emphasis and interest given to chimneys make them 
the most characteristic feature of the style. The mere idea 
of a chimney at all was a new thought to the early Tudor 
architect, accustomed to let the smoke curl up and blacken 
the rafters of his Gothic hall. It is notable that in many 
completely stone buildings fireplace flues and chimneys were 
carried up throughout in brick, evidencing that at an early 
date its fire-resisting qualities were appreciated. 

Early chimneys were essentially Gothic in their fantastic 
skyline ; later their detail was elaborated with pattern and 
moulding. Gothic tradition was long retained in battle- 
mented chimney caps and projecting angles on octagonal 
shafts reminiscent of gargoyles. With the death of 
Henry VIII. the elaboration of chimneys ceased. The 
Elizabethan chimney has a straight stalk and oversailing 
cap of thin bricks. 

The brick newel stairs of the period form an interesting 
study. They are mainly associated with the early defensive 
houses, before the prominence given to the upper floors in 


GREAT SNORING RECTORY, NORFOLK. 


Elizabeth’s times demanded a more spacious stairway. [n 
vaulting under the winding brick treads great constructional 
ingenuity is shown. 

Briefly let us look at some of the famous Tudor mansions 
in chronological order. 

Eton College, partly commenced about 1440, faced in 
brick with diaper patterns, has very fine chimneys. Its 
bricks were supplied from a kiln at Slough, still a brick- 
making district, as shown by the record. ‘‘ 100,000 brike at 
10d. the thousand, laying by Comanmet of the Erle of 
Suffolk.’? Whether the 10d. a thousand refers to the price 
of bricks or the cost of laying, it is equally a startling figure. 

Nether Hall, Essex, is near Rye House, Herts, the scene 
of the ‘‘ horrid conspiracy.’’ In both cases only the gate- 
houses remain, but it is evident that in quality this work 
was never excelled by the best builders of East Anglia. The 
construction of the great moulded brick arches at Nether 
Hall, spanning from turret to turret, is in fine contrast to 
the trefoil corbelling. 

Almost with the turn of the century a new movement was 
manifested. With the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
characterised by great domestic building activity, the new 
Renaissance note, foreign in tone, was struck in all the more 
famous mansions. With brick architecture approaching its 
climax foreign influence became more felt, and a new 


material demanded more in harmony with the brick walling 

than stone. Hence a new development in English clay art, 

the introduction of terra-cotta, a material suited by its 

eae richness to the age of the Field of the Cloth of 
old. 

Wolterton Manor House, East Barsham, Norfolk, is in 
many ways the most remarkable brick house now standing. 
The general building is of the Henry VII. period ; the gate- 
house appears to have been erected in that of Henry VIII. 
A panel here, or head there, suggests the Italian terra-cotta 
worker, but the general architecture is pure Tudor Gothic. 
Chimneys and turrets, parapets and strings blaze with brick 
heraldry ; yet even here, with br*ck and _ terra-cotta 
triumphant, a suspicion, possibly as to their durability, in- 
duced the use of stone for the inner gateway and in the 
jambs of the gatehouse arch. The magnificent pageantry of 
this arch has suffered by the decay of its terra-cotta, 
apparently burnt solid to a strong dark red. 

Great Snoring Rectory, about a mile from Kast Barsham, 
is evidently the work of the same builder, but its terra-cotta 
shows considerably more Italian influence. 

Sutton Place, Guildford, one of the great houses of the 


Henry VIII. period, shows a similar mixture of Tudor and 
Italian manner in its ornament. 

Hampton Court.—The Tudor portions of Hampton Court 
have fine brick chimneys. Stone is used for most of the 
architectural features. The terra-cotta busts of the 
‘‘ Rmperors ’’ were imported from Italy. 

Little Leigh’s Priory, Essex, is yet another example of 
the home county mansion of this amazing period, built by — 
the Solicitor-General of Henry VIII. Again we have the 
same arrangement, the fine L-planned portion and the mag- 
nificent detached gatehouse. 

With the advent of Elizabeth a distinct change becomes 
noticeable in the building fashion ; brick, though used more 
widely than in the previous reigns, loses its interest and 
elaboration for a time with the advance of the Renaissance. 
This is evident in all the great mansions of the period im 
every part of the country. 

Hatfield House, Hertfordshire ; Bramshill, Hampshire ; 
Burton Agnes, Yorkshire; Aston Hall, Warwickshire, and 
many of the Cambridge colleges are faced in brick, with 
stone for all ornamental portions, the chimney alone show- 
ing an architectural use of brick. : 

With the development of the Jacobean style brick 18 
again more in evidence, but showing frequently considerable 
Dutch influence. 
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Flemish bond, a term so familiar that we have lost its 
alien significance, is to be seen for the first time. 

Kew Palace, sometimes called ‘‘ The Dutch House,’”’ is 
a good illustration. Its window with projecting architraves 
of 2-inch rubbers have every third course sunk as a rustica- 
tion. Some of the columns and caps of the central order 
are of terra-cotta ; the cornices are covered with tiles—always 
an early indication. 

The Grammar School at Rye is another good example, 
showing the picturesque crude Dutch manner. 

All up the East Coast this Flemish flavour may be 
detected, especially at such likely places as Lynn and Great 
Yarmouth. The free use of stepped and double-curved 
gables in Norfolk and Suffolk may also be traced to the 
Low Countries. The tumbling-in of gables is also a great 
feature of these counties. 


Renaissance: General. 

On the Continent, apart from Holland and Germany, a 
few Italian palaces and French chateaux, brick was not 
greatly in evidence during the Renaissance. Perhaps the 
key to Renaissance brickwork in this country was the flat 
rubbed brick arch. Without this, stone lintels must have 
been introduced for sash windows, and the architectural 


WOLTERTON MANOR-HOUSE, EAST BARSHAM,3NORFOLK, 


features of doors and windows have fallen into stone to a 
very much larger extent. 

In brick, as in stone, the orders formed the great decora- 
tive resource of Renaissance architects. The small super- 
imposed orders of the Jameses were replaced by the one 
large order, in brickwork, usually Doric. Heavy Classic 
cornices were built up of 24-inch bricks, often with dentils 
and modillions, tiles being used in early work for the smaller 
fillet. Effective strings were formed of three or four courses 
of brick slightly projected. Architectural embellishments 
have their bricks rubbed to a very fine joint. Fine work, 
such as Ionic capitals, were made one homogeneous block by 
the use of a resinous substance, making the joint almost 
invisible. The natural diaper of vitrified headers is very 
noticeable, in some districts giving almost the impression 
of a glazed brick. To this variety of texture was added the 
interest of broken colour. The contrast gained by employing 
yellow stock or purple for backgrounds, bonding with reds 
for windows and groins, once realised became general. Inigo 
Jones, as his master Palladio, was by no means averse to 
brick, though using it little in his more important works. 
In Raynham Hall, Chilham Castle and Stoke Park he used 


it for facing. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was probably the 
first use of brick in Renaissance church building proper. 

West Woodhay Manor House, an apparently authentic 
design of Inigo Jones, is the first instance of the typical 
Renaissance brick house. The old houses in Great Queen 
Street are of the Inigo Jones period ; the combination of the 
window heads with the aprons of the windows above are sug- 
gestive of Pendell House, Bletchingley. 

The characteristic strength and decision, the unerring 
sense of the fitness of things natural to Christopher Wren we 
find evident in his use of brick. For church work he pre- 
ferred stone, using brick for constructional portions, and 
occasionally for economy, as at St. James’s, Piccadilly, and 
the side portions of Bow Church. In domestic work he used 
it indiscriminately, now for terrace houses on Clapham 
Common, now for Kensington Palace. Wren’s masterly 
use of colour, with the remarkable quality of his brickwork, 
are the reason of his success even with such simple elements 
as seen in Kensington Palace and Chelsea Hospital. 

Christ’s Hospital, designed in 1672, retained its colour 
in the heart of the City for more than 200 years. 

The Bluecoat School, Westminster, is an almost perfect 
study in the proper treatment of brickwork. 

The famous Banqueting Hall at Kensington Palace in- 


LITTLE LEIGHS PRIORY, ESSEX. 


dicates an equally fine sympathy with brickwork, with a 
clear appreciation of its limitation. All carving, coping and 
sills are stone, while protected portions like the heads of 
niches are beautifully formed in brick. 

At Hampton Court Wren uses his colour broadly. An 
ordinary dull red on the ground floor contrasts with the 
bright red of gauged brick above. 

The brick style initiated by Inigo Jones and popularised 
by Wren became the vernacular for the whole of the 
eighteenth century. For Queen Anne and Georgian alike 
brick was the medium in which were expressed the comfort 
and dignity of the English country house. 

In town houses, as those in the High Street, Hertford, 
the orders are more apparent; in these later examples cor- 
nices and projections are covered in lead. 

Windows are frequently framed with moulded brick 
architraves. There is a house in the High Street, Farnham, 
with heavy brick architraves much like a picture-frame 
round its windows. 

The finest examples of the time remaining in London 
are Nos. 42, 43, 44 St. Martin’s Lane. In No. 43 the 
Roman Doric order is rendered completely in brick, from 
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the fluted pilasters to the gutte on the soffit of the cornice. 
No. 44 has a correct Ionic cornice with modillions. 

The centre pediment from a house at Enfield now pre- 
served in South Kensington Museum marks the climax of 
Renaissance art in brickwork The example is eloquent, 
not only of the possibilities of carved brick, but also of the 
limitations of the material. If the gash of a joint line 
across love’s cheek was originally healed with resin, the 
wound has been opened with subsequent movings. 


1750 to 1800. 

The climax of Renaissance brickwork was followed by a 
decline, hastened by the general introduction of stucco late 
in the eighteenth century. This militated, as always, not 
only against the artistic value of brickwork, but also against 
its constructional quality. 

Many of the bulging fronts and rocking party walls which 
cause our district surveyors sleepless nights may be attri- 


KEW PALACE 


| 
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buted to the careless brickwork of the age of Nash. The 
introduction of Suffolk bricks served by their lack of colour 
only to increase the architectural dulness with which the 
century closed. 

The brilliant work of the past century in every sphere 
of interest is unquestionable ; in architecture it was a period 
of brilliant revivals. To think of these, the Gothic, the 
Queen Anne, the Georgian, and, if you will, the Byzantine, 
is to recall to the mind pictures mainly of brick buildings. 
Although a period of unequalled prosperity it was yet a 
period of necessarily cheap building, hence brick ; but cer- 
tainly this was no hardship to the Victorian architect. 

Pugin doubtless led the way by the inclusion in his 
‘“ Examples ’’ of the Tudor works at Oxborough, East Bars- 
ham, and Great Snoring, stimulating a movement which 
was to provide almost every parish in the country with its 
pseudo-Gothic church, parsonage, or schoolhouse, usually 
brick. 

Among other leaders in this Gothic crusade were Butter- 
field with his pioneering work at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
Nesfield, with his lodges in Regent’s Park ; and Street, with 
his literary research in Northern Italy and practical work 
in a score of churches. Apart from this introduction of 
native methods of brickwork in the past and present cen- 
turies, a considerable group of buildings exist in which 
foreign styles have been successfully naturalised in local 
material ; Christ Church, Streatham Hill, is a fine example 
in yellow stocks. The Westminster Roman Catholic 


Cathedral, though suggesting to the lay mind a religious 
power station, to the architect is a successful example of 
a building of the first importance in brick. 

In domestic work, Mr. Norman Shaw’s masterly treat- 
ment of brick has induced a thousand weaker brethren to 
cover our town and country side with Queen Anne and 
Georgian efforts. The scientific development of brickmaking, 
though increasing the commercial usefulness of bricks, has 
not equally improved their artistic quality. It has yet to 
be proved that pressed facings, though included in some 
Government specifications, will weather as perfectly as have 
the rubbed bricks of Wren’s Banqueting Hall; the possibili- 
ties of glazed brick seem first to have been attempted by But- 
terfield, as in the interior of ‘‘ All Saints,’”? but in spite of 
many other interesting essays their architectural use must be 
admitted to be still in the experimental stage. In con- 


clusion, it is evident that in the past the development of 
English brickwork has been advanced by alternating periods 


HOUSE AT ENFIELD - CENTRE PORTION. 


of use and disuse, of revival and decline, rather than by © 


steady continuous progress ; 


That it has attained its present position of general use- + 
fulness by a ready adaptability to the complex building © 


requirements of English civilisation ; 
That in the future, whatever method of construction may 
determine the course of urban architecture, brick is likely to 


remain the building material most suited to express the 


‘. 


amenities of English country life. 3 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTRE DAME, ROUEN. 
UR illustration is a reproduction of a pen-and-ink 


drawing by Mr. Laurence Davis, which sufficiently — 


explains itself. 


W* 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, BALLIOL.—FRONT QUAD. 


continue this week the views of Balliol College, 
which we shall complete in our next issue. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, GLASGOW. 
{ Meee buildings we illustrate as examples of modern 
city architecture. The architect of the former is 
Mr. Harry E. Riper and of the latter Mr. Aumx. N. 
Paterson, F.R.1I.B.A. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 
By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 


XXIII.—REFRIGERATION IN DAIRIES. 


HE treatment of milk, since the days of that renowned 
bacteriologist Pasteur, has been conducted on scientific 
lines never dreamt of by our ancestors. Various highly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


interesting pieces of apparatus are employed, and prominent | 


among these is the refrigerating machine, 

The object of the treatment is to eliminate the pathogenic 
and putrefactive bacteria for which milk has an almost start- 
ling affinity. Together with these, certain harmless germs are 


also absorbed, but it is essential for public health, since some | 


are noxious, that the whole of them should be destroyed. In 
addition, the milk, when bacterial life has ceased in it, should 
be rendered proof against the absorption of fresh supplies. 
These objects are accomplished by first heating the lquid 
to such a degree that practically all germs are killed off, and 
then cooling it to a temperature low enough to render it non- 
receptive. 

The actual process will be followed by referring to fig. 74, 
which shows all the apparatus necessary, with the exception 


seen tsp 


For this operation the refrigerating machine is required, and 
its cooling effect is applied through the agency of the usual 
calcium chloride brine, which is caused to circulate in a 
secondary cooler, situated so that the milk flows directly on 
to it as it leaves the primary cooler above. The stock of 
brine is contained in a large insulated tank, in which are 
immersed the evaporating coils of the machine, and for some 
time previous to the arrival of the milk, this is gradually 
cooled down by the vaporisation of the refrigerant (in this 
case sulphur dioxide) within the coils. Thus, when the milk 
is brought in, it can be quickly dealt with owing to the large 
stock of “cold’’ which has been accumulated, and the dairy- 
man is saved the expense of putting in a much larger 
machine. - 
The milk leaving the secondary cooler is, as seen in the 
illustration, run straight into the churns. It is then either 
distributed at once or placed in a cold store, also cooled by 
the refrigerating plant, until the time for delivery has 
arrived, 

In larger dairies, it sometimes happens that there is a 
considerable excess of the supply, over the demand, and the 
surplus—to avoid waste—may then be made into butter. <A 
dairy fitted out for this purpose is illustrated in fig. 75, on 


} the right of which will be noticed the horizontal sulphur 


Fic. 74.—-PLANT FOR TREATING MILK, INCLUDING “ PASTEURIZER” AND TWO COOLERS. 


of the refrigerating machine itself. The milk on arriving at 
the dairy from the farm is strained into the tinned steel 
receiving tank seen on the right of the illustration, and from 
there gravitates into the ‘‘ Pasteurizer’’ immediately to the 
left. This apparatus (named after Pasteur) consists of a 
steam-jacketed vertical cylinder whose internal surface is in 
shape paraboloidal. By means of rapidly revolving arms 
the milk is kept in continual motion over the heating area 
and, by adjustment of the rate of flow, and of the steam 
supply, is heated to 176° Fahr., at which temperature prac- 
tically all the bacteria will be destroyed. The arms are 
driven by a small steam turbine. 

Leaving the pasteuriser the milk is pumped to the top of 
the primary cooler (for low lifts the centrifugal force obtained 
from the pasteuriser is sufficient, and the pump is unneces- 
sary). This cooler, which is seen near the ceiling, is cylindri- 
cal, and consists of an inner cylinder over which is slipped 
a corrugated tinned copper mantle, joints being made at top 
and bottom. In this way flutings are formed through which 
water, as cold as it can be obtained, circulates in a spiral 
fashion from bottom to top. During its passage it cools the 
milk, which flows in a thin stream over the outside of the 
apparatus, to a temperature within some 4° Fahr. of its own, 
and thus, if well water is available, the milk will leave the 
primary cooler at 55° or 56° Fahr. 

To render it germ-proof it must be cooled still further, 
and its final temperature should not be more than 40° Fahr. 


dioxide compressor. Its condenser, which is of the atmo- 
spheric type, is outside, and the brine tank is not seen. 

The milk for the town supply is dealt with in the ordinary 
way, the pasteurizer being seen on the extreme left, and the 
two coolers not far off. But, if butter is to be made, the milk 
after leaving the pasteurizer is passed over a water-cooler 
only, and, leaving it at about 120° Fahr. flows into a 
separator. In this apparatus it is whirled round at high 
velocity, with the result that the heavier parts fly to the 
outside, and the lighter or fatty portions forming the cream 
remain in the centre. Both these run off by different outlets, 
and as no further use is found in the dairy for the separated 
milk, unless cheese is made, it is usually sold either for 
baking purposes or for feeding pigs. The cream, however, 
passes onwards to the ripening vats, seen in the middle fore- 
ground, where it is inoculated with a pure ferment and, 
during the space of from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
ripens until it is fit for churning. Its ‘temperature will then 
be about 68° Fahr., and as before entering the churn (seen 
behind the vats in the illustration) it must be cooled to about 
50° Fahr., the refrigerating machine again comes into use. 
Its cooling effect, as in the case of the milk, 1s applied by 
the circulation of brine through a conical cooler, which will 
be noticed just above the churn. 

The refrigerating machine is also used for cooling stores 
both for butter and milk, and may be employed to chill the 
water which is added to the butter during churning. In 
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regular creameries where butter-making is the only object, 
the chilled water tank is an important feature, as from it 
the water is drawn with which the butter is washed before 
being despatched. 


Refrigeration Applied to the Curing of Bacon. 


The curing of hams (witness the celebrated Cumberland 
and Yorkshire varieties) has been carried on in the country 


duty of the factory is to produce, from the pig itself, sides 
of bacon, and, to understand why the refrigerating machine 
is needed, we must see how this transformation is effected. 
After being taken from the styes and suspended by the hind 
legs from the killing bar, the pig is stuck, allowed to bleed, 
scalded, scraped, singed, then disembowelled, split and 
allowed to hang in an airy hanging-house till its animal heat 
has left it. Afterwards, when cool, it is passed by overhead 
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Fic. 75.—VIEW OF TOWN DAIRY, SHOWING COOLERS, HORIZONTAL REFRIGERATING 
COMPRESSOR, COLD ROOM, RIPENING VATS, BARREL CHURN, &c. 


places of England for centuries, and, although the methods 
employed were and are crude, the results achieved have in 
many cases been excellent. Commercial competition however 
has necessitated more economical production, and bacon is 
now usually cured in large factories. The attendant advan- 
tages are, complete utilisation of the bye-products (from 
which the profits are made) ; economical handling owing to 
the quantity dealt with ; scientific and certain curing due to 
refrigeration. None of these benefits can possibly be obtained 
if the work is only on a small scale. 
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tracking (a system of which extends throughout the factory) 
into a well insulated chill room, where it is cooled down to 
38° Fahr. Then finally it is passed along the tracks into the 
curing cellar, where pickle is injected into it, and it is 
stacked in salt for from nine to thirteen days. At the end 
of that time curing is complete, and we have ‘‘ green ’’ bacon. 
This by drying or smoking respectively can be converted 
into ‘‘pale dried’’ or ‘‘smoked’’ bacon, and the finished 
product is baled and despatched. 

The use of the refrigerating machine therefore is to main- 
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Fie. 76.—PLAN OF 750-PIG BACON FACTORY. 


Fig. 76 shows in plan view one of the most recent of these 
factories, erected in 1909 at Dunmow, Essex. Its capacity 
is 750 pigs per week, working 10 hours per day. 

The bye-products utilised include the lard, blade-bones 
(made into gelatine and poultry food), intestines (made into 


sausage skins), offals, scraps (made into sausages), bristles, | 


blood, heads and trotters. By various interesting processes 
all of these oddments are profitably used up, but the main 


tain the required temperatures in cellar and chill room, 38° 
Fahr. in the case of the latter and 42° Fahr. in the case of the 
former. Both of these temperatures for successful cures must 
be very constant, and, as the machine runs only during the 
daytime, a plentiful supply of brine is necessary. 

The compressor itself, on the sulphur dioxide principle, is 
horizontal and driven, together with the other machinery, by 
either of two 43 b.h.p. Tangye gas engines, working on 
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suction gas, which is supplied by duplicate producer sets, 
It is connected to a submerged condenser and to a thickly 
insulated evaporator tank containing calcium chloride brine, 
immersed in which are the evaporating coils of the machine. 
From this tank the chilled brine is circulated by a rotary pump 
to galvanised cylinders in the cellar and chill room, which 
offer a large cooling surface, and at the same time form the 
plentiful storage of cold brine which is required. Above 
the two rooms is an insulated air-cooler chamber (fitted with 
inspection and defrosting plugs), inside of which are stacks 
of piping through which the brine also flows, Over these 
coils air is circulated by an electrically driven fan, through 
suitable passage-ways with cut-out slides, from both cellar 
and chill room and the atmosphere therefore has no chance 
to become musty. 

The insulation of the chill-room ceiling and walls and 
curing-cellar ceiling is composed of 6 inches silicate cotton, 
three layers of T. G. & V. matching and one course of water- 
proof paper. For the floors 10 inches of engine ashes, 1 inch 


Fie. 77.—WORT COOLER (JOHN DORE) 


of bitumen, and 3 inches of concrete are used, and the curing- 
cellar walls are double, with a 44-inch air space in between. 
In addition each of the two walls is hollow, being made, like 
the rest of the building, from hollow concrete blocks, so that 
altogether there are three air-spaces to prevent the in-leakage 
of heat. 

Bacon factories are all very similar to the above, no 
matter whether their capacity is 500 or 5,000 pigs per week, 
and further description is unnecessary. They are now rising 
rapidly in numbers, and it is worthy of note that among 
those owning smaller factories are several landed gentlemen, 
who have taken this means of stopping the emigration of 
their estate hands towards the cities. 


Refrigeration in Breweries. 


In breweries, refrigerating machines have always found 
a very wide application, but, as it is only seldom that new 
buildings for brewing purposes are put up, we do not pro- 
pose, nor does space permit us, to treat the subject with that 
detail which it deserves. 

The processes in making beer by the ‘‘ English’’ infusion 
system (as opposed to the ‘‘decoction’’ system used on the 
Continent) are crushing, mashing, sparging, boiling, cool- 
ing, fermenting, racking, and storing. When the malt reaches 
the brewery all extraneous matter, stalks, &c., are separated 
from it, and it is crushed in the malt rolls. Various har- 
dening bodies (maize, rice, &c.), are mixed with it, and it is 
then mashed with hot water in the mash tun. The effect 
is to turn the starch of the malt into sugars of three different 
classes—maltose, malto-dextrins, and dextrins. The latter 
are almost non-fermentable, but the former split up very 
easily when mashing is complete. The ‘‘ sweet wort”’ 
which is formed is sparged, i.e. water is sprayed all over 
the tun from revolving arms and washes the remains of the 


extract out of the malt. The wort is then boiled up with 
hops in the brewing copper and passed into the hop-backs, 
where the albuminous sludge which precipitates out is left 
behind. 

The wort must now be cooled to the proper temperature 
for fermenting. To this end it is spread out in a shallow 
iron tray and then run over coolers (fig. 77) somewhat 
similar to those used for milk. A great part of the cooling 
is done by water circulation, but as the wort must be reduced 
to from 55° to 45° Fahr. according to the type of beer (speed 
being essential to prevent formation of acetic acid) the last 
stages would be either very slow or impossible using water 
alone. Accordingly.a refrigerating machine is employed. 

The cooling effect is applied by circulating chilled water, 
calcium chloride brine, or the refrigerant itself, through the 
lower tubes of the cooler. The last-named is the most economi- 
cal of the three, but in this country it is very seldom used 
as brewers fear the disastrous effect of a leakage. Even 
brine for this reason is avoided, and water is most commonly 
used. For such timidity, however, there is really little 
reason, as both direct expansion and brine are used in the 
United States with great success. 

The cooling of the wort is by far the largest and most 
important task which the machine has to undertake in the 
brewery. Consequently, either a special machine is installed 
for this purpose or the whole force of the plant is diverted 
into the one channel, while wort cooling is going on. The 
other duties, by providing a plentiful store of brine and 
chilled water, whose temperature has been previously reduced, 
can during that period very well take care of themselves. 

The wort is now pitched with yeast in the fermenting tuns 
and fermentation commences. This operation is brought 
about by complex chemical changes, which are all, however, 
of the one nature, and consist in the reducing of the ferment- 
able malt sugars into alcohol and carbon dioxide. In excit- 
ing these reactions the active agent is the yeast, a low form 
of. organism which breathes oxygen and feeds on certain 
nitrogenous bodies. The latter have been previously pre- 
pared for its consumption by the action of certain enzymes 
(chemical bodies whose action is not understood) in the mash 
tun. 

During fermentation a considerable quantity of heat is 
developed, which must be removed. For this purpose copper 
coils known as ‘‘ attemperators’’ are immersed in each fer- 
menting tun, and through them chilled water is circulated. 
The air of the fermenting rooms is also cooled by a separate 
air cooler, or by brine pipes in the ceiling. Alternatively, 
only the air in the tuns themselves may be cooled, which is 
done by covering them in and placing brine pipes inside 
The object of cooling the air is to maintain the condition of 
the yeast. 

Finally the beer is allowed to settle, and the clear liquid 
is racked off and stored in casks, which are kept in cellars. 
These to ensure proper preservation of the beer must be main- 
tained at a temperature of from 33° to 37° Fahr. ; and here 
again the refrigerating machine is employed, not only to 
cool the casks and to counterbalance the in-leakage of heat 
through the insulated walls, but in addition to neutralise 
the heat developed during a further fermentation of the 
beer which takes place inside the casks. 

We have now found three uses for the freezing machine— 
(1) wort cooling, (2) attemperating, (3) storing. It is also 
employed for (4) storage of yeast in insulated rooms, (5) 
storage of hops, (6) quick chilling of bottled beer. 


THE PAINT AND VARNISH SOCIETY. 


HE standing committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects considered for some time the question of the 
formulation of standards for materials used in the paint 
trade, with a view to assisting architects and incidentally 
the reputable vendors by the drawing up of some more precise 
definitions of paint materials, and a sub-committee was 
appointed which eventually published a small pamphlet 
called ‘‘ Notes on the Properties and Ingredients of Com- 
mercial Paints.’’ On February 10, 1910, Mr. J. W. 
Lovibond read a paper on ‘‘Colour Nomenclature’’ before 
the Paint and Varnish Society. The chairman, Dr. M. B. 
Blackler, stated that the very unsatisfactory methods at 
present in vogue for matching and recording colours, and the 
difficulty of obtaining any clear idea as to what was con- 
veyed by any colour name was known to all, and if the 
system suggested by Mr. Lovibond was taken up and worked 
on by our manufacturers, very considerable benefit would 
result. It was also stated that it was too much to hope that 
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this system of placing colours on a rational basis would be 
immediately adopted by our manufacturers; that at the 
present time no colour standards were known—in fact, they 
were in a state of continual change—when by fixing colour 
standards, and defining them by the tintometer, a practical 
system could be obtained which would be not only advan- 
tageous to the user, but also to the manufacturer. On these 
two considerations, the Council of the Paint and Varnish 
Society has decided that the following subjects shall be dis- 
cussed at the next meeting on December 15 at St. Bride’s 
Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, at 8 p.m. :—(1) ‘‘ Notes 
on the Properties and Ingredients of Commercial Paints,”’ 
published by the R.I.B.A. (2) ‘The Possibility of Intro- 
ducing a British Standard Colour Card of Paints and Dis- 
tempers.’’? To obtain a representative gathering, a copy of 
the following letter has been sent to architects, painters, &c., 
to whom the discussion will be of considerable interest :— 
‘‘ Dear Sir,—The Council of the Paint and Varnish Society 
has decided to discuss at its next meeting, the small booklet 
published by the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
‘Properties and Ingredients of Commercial Paints.’ As you 
will observe, the Society has been founded for the advance- 
ment of technical knowledge in the paint, varnish, and 
allied industries, and among its members are architects, 
painters, manufacturers and technical chemists. The dis- 
cussion of such a subject will at least call attention to a 
crying need for a better understanding between the manu- 
facturer and the user. R.1.B.A. committee acknowledged 
that the subject was extremely complex, and that unanimity 
of opinion was so lacking that any precise standardisation 
would not be obtainable for some time to come. The discus- 
sion will be opened by the president, Mr. Gaston Depierres, 
and it is hoped that you will be able to be present and take 
part. In addition to the above, a subject also of great 
importance to architects will be brought forward by Mr. 
A. 8. Jennings, i.e., ‘ The Possibility of Introducing a British 
Standard Colour Card for Paints and Distempers.’ As the 
Society is an independent body whose object is to benefit the 
industry as a whole, it has been considered that arrange- 
ments may be made whereby the Society could produce a 
standard of this description, and hand it over to architects 
and others, so that in the future certain names would apply 
to definite colours in the standard system.—Yours very faith- 


awe Bennett Blackler, Hon. Secretary. December 1 
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ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK.—VI. 
{ie sixth of the course of illustrated lectures on the 
above subject, by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., ER TaBike, 
was given at University College, Gower Street, W.C., on 
November 31. It dealt with 


The Drawings of Jacobean House Designers. 


In all houses which have been continuously occupied 
for 500 years, said Mr. Gotch, a certain amount of change 
is sure to have taken place. Consequently, to know how 
an Elizabethan house appeared to its builder, to know what 
the designer had in his mind as he developed his ideas, to 
ascertain just what accommodation was provided and how 
it was arranged, one has to examine some of the drawings 
made by designers of that time. Fortunately there have 
been preserved two important collections of drawings made 
by surveyors or architects of the time of Elizabeth and 
James. In addition to these there are, scattered up and 
down the country, preserved in great houses or the archives 
of colleges, a number of isolated drawings of that period, 
which are valuable enough, but they cannot vie in interest 
with these two collections. Of the latter, one is preserved 
in the Soane Museum, the other is in the hands of Col. Coke, 
of Brookhill Hall, near Alfreton. 

The Soane Collection is the work (or largely the work) of 
John Thorpe, who flourished in the time of Elizabeth. The 
Coke collection is attributable to John Smithson, who was 
working through the whole of the reign of James I. The 
two men probably overlapped a few years, and were design- 
ing simultaneously; but, speaking broadly, Thorpe is an 
Elizabethan, Smithson a Jacobean. The Thorpe drawings 
are well known. The Smithson drawings, on the other hand, 
were only re-discovered about three years ago. 

Mr. Pegge, an antiquary who lived at the close of the 
eighteenth century, records that drawings of Bolsover Castle, 
by Huntingdon Smithson, the architect of the building, were 


in the hands of the Rev, D’Ewes Coke, of Broke Hill, who | 


purchased them at Lord Byron’s sale in 1778 or 1779. This 
architect, he says, died in 1648, and was buried in Bolsover 
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Church. The drawings (among which those of the castle 
were included) were lost sight of until recently. The first 
thing that occurs on examining them is a doubt whether they 
are the work of Huntingdon Smithson. There is no doubt 
that they are mostly the work of a Smithson, inasmuch as a 
number of them are so described in a hand rather later in 
date than the drawings themselves. The only clue to their 
authorship is an inscription against one of them: ‘‘ The 
platte of the Seelinge of the Greate Chamber at Thyballes 
taken the 8th of November, 1618, by Jo.S.’”? We may fairly 
consider that ‘‘S.” stands for Smithson and ‘‘ Jo.’”’ for 
John, who died in 1634, and furthermore from the hand- 
writing that they are the work of John Smithson, father 
of Huntingdon; the Smithsons being a family of archi- 
tects living and working in the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham. 

The drawings are in a varying degree of elaboration. 
They comprise plans of houses with a few elevations, plans 
and elevations of stables, surveys of houses and of gardens ; 
details of doorways, windows, screens, chimneypieces, and 
monuments; as well as drawings of panelling, of fittings, 
and a few implements. Possibly after Smithson’s death an 
assistant collected the drawings of his eminent master, with 
a view perhaps to publication, certainly to preservation. 
There are ninety-nine sheets in all still existing, and of 
these “some seventeen or eighteen cannot be attributed to 
Smithson. 

Thorpe’s drawings, on the other hand, were undoubtedly 
arranged by himself in a bound book. Smithson’s are nearly 
all finished drawings, many of them being executed with 
great care. Thorpe’s are of all sorts; a few are highly 
finished; the remainder are in all stages of development, 
down to the merest outlines of a plan or elevation. A very 
remarkable and clever designer he was, unsurpassed, 
perhaps, as a planner of houses. Every fresh examination 
of his drawings increases one’s admiration of his ingenuity ; 
and almost every one of his plans has a touch of the grand 
manner about it. 

Seventeen of Smithson’s drawings bear dates ranging 
from 1599 to 1632. Nine of them are dated 1617, 1618, 
1619, and from this we may draw the deduction that this 
Smithson was in full career at that time—a time when John 
Thorpe must have been approaching the close of his long 
and busy life. The earliest of Thorpe’s drawings is dated 
1570, and the latest 1621. 

The planning of houses before the middle of the sixteenth 
century was somewhat haphazard; though subject always to 
the old-established arrangement which made the hall the 
chief apartment, and placed it between the family rooms at 
one end and the servants’ quarters at the other. There was 
but little endeavour to arrange the rooms systematically, 
far less was there any real attempt at symmetry. As the 
Italian influence grew stronger, however, symmetry became 
more highly prized, and by the end of the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century it had obtained a complete hold of 
English designers. By the time that Thorpe began to 
design, this change in ideas was virtually established, and 
accordingly he made use of various types. The courtyard 
type at Kirby in 1570; the open-access type at Wollaton in 
1580 (where there is no court either within or without the 
house), the H type in other instances. But whatever type 
Thorpe adopted, he always treated it symmetrically, and, 
as the years advanced, the symmetry hardened so that the 
later examples are more rigidly dealt with than the earlier. 
The fanciful touches to the elevations, too, which gave so 
much charm to the earlier buildings, were gradually with- 
held; the treatment became more staid, the detail more 
ponderous. 

Another very significant change which these drawings 
illustrate is in the disposition of the hall. Hitherto it had 
always been the centre or heart of the house. But during 
the closing years of the sixteenth century and the opening 
years of the seventeenth this disposition began to be modified. 
The hall came to be regarded as a separate apartment, not 
necessarily the centre of the house; sometimes as a vestibule 
leading to the living-rooms, and not itself the chief 
living-room. The deposition of the hall from its historic 
pre-eminence as the principal apartment, and the convert- 
ing of it into a fine vestibule marks the final severance of 
the new from the old. With this change medievalism prac- 
tically lost its last hold on the English house; henceforward 
house-planning was to be carried out on new lines. Thorpe 
and Smithson are the last exponents of the old tradition ; 
the change which their later designs foreshadow was con- 
summated by Inigo Jones and his followers. 


At Burghley House, built between 1577 and 1587, the- 
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Elizabethan designer (presumably Thorpe) was responsible | and the details. 


for the courtyard. The symmetry of each facade and of 
the court is obvious. In the north side was the entrance. 
There was an outer court formed of narrow buildings. 
The entrance porch was approached across this outer 
court, which was imposing enough, although surrounded 
by inferior rooms. The inner court was arranged on 
two axial lines at right angles to each other. One passed 
through the porch, crossed the courtyard, and out through 
the middle of an open loggia on the south side, then passed 
through the screens of the great hall, crossed the court, and 
so through another fine vaulted entrance in the west wing. 
On the ives chief fronts a perfect symmetry was observed. 
The plans for Thornton College were on the H plan, 
and show a change from the ee ional treatment of the 
hall. There is still a screen of a kind at the lower end, but 
it no longer cuts off a passage from which access to the 
servants’ quarters can be obtained without entering the hall. 
It is here essential to go into the hall in order to reach the 
kitchen from the front entrance. Nor does the hall lie in 
quite the usual way between the kitchen and the parlour. 
The planning of the ground floor necessitates the provision 
of several external doorways. In the plans of a house, now 
known as Holland House, for ‘“‘ Sir Walter Coap at Ken- 


The plans, endorsed ‘‘ For my lord Shef- 
field’s house, by Smithson,” follow largely the traditional 
type. The house is built round a courtyard, across which 
the way lies to a raised terrace, where, by turning to the 
right, the front door is reached in a projecting turret. This 
is a not infrequent arrangement of the period. 

Smithson also supplies several highly interesting 
examples of the surroundings of houses of the period, as in 
‘¢ The Platforme of my Lo. of Exeter’s house at Wymbellton, © 
does ” where the whole of the splendid gardens are carefully 
shown. 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 
By N. Cuirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Illinois, 


(Continued from page 520.) 


XIII.—TasiEe ror Diwensions or BasE}Puiatss. ~~ 7 


Fig. 21 is a graphical table for determining by inspection the 
side of a square, or the diameter of an octagonal or round plate, 
required to safely transmit loads not exceeding 200 tons (400,000 
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sington, p’fected p. me J. T.,’’ the hall is frankly a vestibule. 
The entrance is central and the traffic to the various doors 
cuts across the hall in every direction, leaving no space for 
the dais or for the accommodation of the family. The hall, 
pe werer, still lies between the two main departments of the 
ouse. 

Turning from Thorpe’s to Smithson’s drawings, we find 

on the whole a later feeling both in the plans, the elevations, 
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Ibs.), allowing safe pressures of the plate on masonry between 
50 and 250 Ibs. per square inch. Fig. 22 is merely an enlarged 
portion of the same table for loads not exceeding 20 tons. 

By the use of the upper scale corresponding to the shape of 
the plate, it is possible to employ this single table for square, 
octagonal, and circular plates, by reading the required side or 
diameter on the proper scale. 

Example.—A plate is required to safely transmit a load of 
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100 tons, allowing a safe pressure of 125 lbs. per square inch on 
the masonry beneath it. 


Locating the intersection of a horizontal through 100 tons | 


with the curve for 125 lbs., and following a vertical through this 
point to the respective scales at the top of the table, we read the 
following values :— 


40.0 inches = side of a square plate required. 
42.0 inches = diameter of an octagonal plate. 
45.0 inches = diameter of a circular plate. 


F Pressures intermediate between the given curves can be easily 


located with sufficient accuracy. 


XIV.—TABLE FOR THE FACTOR ae ; 
The'general formula for a plate of uniform thickness is 
t= oe (L’ — L”) = thickness in inches. (10) 


) Factor VBP 


through this point gives at the top of the table a/ ee = 122.5. 


Assume that a 12-inch cylindrical cast-iron column with 


11-inch metal stands on this base plate. 


y 4,75 


Then — “ = 0.79, and by the table in fig. 12— 


R 6.00 
L/ = .512 x 6.00 = 3.43 inches ;_L’ = “= 10.0 inches, 


Hence L' — L” = 10.0 — 3.43 = 6.57 inches. 


XV.—Tasies FoR PLATES OF UNIFORM THICKNESS. 
The table in fig. 24 exhibits the relations of the three quanti- 


ties :— 
ee the factor whose value has just been found from 
fig. 23. 
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= thickness in inches. 


Fig. 23 exhibits the relations of the three quantities. 
P = total load in tons transmitted by the plate. 
B;= length in inches of the fracture section. 


a/ Bit one factor in the last formula. 


Ezample.—Take the square plate in the last example. P = 
190 tons, B = 40.0 inches. The intersection of a horizontal 
through 100 tons with the curve for 40.0 inches, and a vertica] 


f 


L’ — L’ = difference in lever arms of the upward’ and down- 

ward bending moments. 

t = thickness in inches represented by curved lines in the table. 
In designing the tables in figs. 24 and 25, the, factor 


L’ eure Prey ef 
VA ——,— is actually employed, but the device ofZseparate 


vertical scales for the different values of # makes the table 
more convenient for use. 

Resuming the last example and employing the table fig. 24, 
a vertical through 122.5 at the top intersects a horizontal through 
6.57 at the left, giving by estimation between the nearest curves 
the following values for ¢:— q 
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t = 21 inches for a steel plate. 
t = 213 inches for a wrought-iron plate. 
Employing the table fig. 25 in the same manner for cast-iron 
plate of uniform thickness :— 


t = 53 inches for fibre stress of 3,000 lbs. per square inch. 
t = 6,5, inches for fibre stress of 2,500 lbs. per square inch. 


Assuming 0.20 for the ratio - and n = 1.17, by the table, 


fig. 16, @ = 72.5 per cent. 
By formula 12, 


$= a/ 1. 5.75 — 6.76 inches at middle for { = 3,000 lbs. 
72.5 per square inch. 
t= 100 x 6.31 = 7.41 inches at middle for f = 2,500 Ibs. 


72. per square inch. 
Then 6.76 x 0.2 = 1.35 inch, and 7.41 x, 0.2 = 1.48 inch, 
the respective thicknesses at the edges required. 
(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECT’S ACTION FOR WRONGFUL 


DISMISSAL. 


N the Court of Appeal before the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Moulton and Farwell, on the 6th inst., the 
hearing was concluded of the case of Hodge v. the Urban 
District Council of Matlock Bath and Scarthin, Nick and 
Nuttall, upon the application of the defendants for judg- 
ment or new trial in the action which was tried before Mr. 
Justice A. T. Lawrence and a special jury. 

In this case the plaintiff, an architect, brought an action 
against the defendants for damages for alleged wrongful 
dismissal. It appeared that at a meeting of the defendant 
council, a verbal resolution was passed (the plaintiff being 
present) that the plaintiff and a Mr. Nuttall should be 
employed as joint architects for the erection of a Kursaal, 
and the plaintiff, in accordance with the resolution, prepared 
plans, and for a time did work in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion, but before the work was completed the plaintiff was dis- 
missed. He brought the action which came on for trial at the 


| Derby Assizes, when the jury returned a verdict in favour of 
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the plaintiff ; but as the main defence relied on was that in 
any event the plaintiff could recover nothing as the contract 
under which he was employed was not under the Council’s 
seal, the case was argued before the learned judge. Upon 
further consideration upon that point of law, in London, 
upon behalf of the plaintiff it was contended that as the 
Council had had the benefit of the contract, and that as the 
work done was necessary and had been accepted, the Council 
must pay although the contract was not under seal. On 
behalf of the Council, however, it was argued that the con- 
tract was one which required to be under seal, and as it was 
not the plaintiff could recover nothing upon a quantum 
meruit. 
tract was not under seal, the plaintiff could not succeed in 
an action directly based upon it for breach of contract or 
for wrongful dismissal. He however held that as the defen- 
dants had had the benefit of the plaintiff’s work, he could 
recover the sum of 2301., which the jury found he would be 
entitled to, and he accordingly entered judgment for the 
plaintiff for 2301. and costs, except as to the issue whether 
the contract was under seal. Defendants now appealed from 
this decision upon the grounds that the verdict was against 
the weight of the evidence, and that there had been mis- 
direction by the learned judge. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and Mr. Sandilands appeared 
for the appellants, and Mr. Shearman, K.C., and Mr. Grim- 
wood Mears for the respondent upon the appeal (the plain- 
tiff). At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel their 
lordships instead of ordering a new trial reduced the damages 
from 2301. to 1181. With that variation the judgment of 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence was ordered to stand, and the 
appeal was dismissed, but it was directed that there should be 
no costs of the appeal. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


'IVHE American Architect (New York) has given us illustra- 

tions of the interior decoration of the New York Public 
Library, of which Messrs. Carrere & Hastings are the archi- 
tects; and two large-sized houses by Messrs. Albro & Linde- 
berg, in which severe Classic detail of the Doric order is 
employed. 

La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates two designs 
in ‘‘ Arab style’? by Mons. Di Marco, one for a private 
house, and the other for a tomb; also a new tenement house 
of good class and elaborate detail at Milan by Mons. Jules 
U. Arata; and the monument to Jules Ferry, of which Mons. 
Gustave Michel is the sculptor. 

Der Architekt (Vienna) has not this month a great deal 
that is interesting, designs for a wood-wool spinning mill, 
and an atelier for art-steelwork being the chief items. 

Het Huis (Amsterdam) concludes the series of illustrated 
articles on Oud Deventer, and has a description, with illus- 
trations, of the church at Tholen, which dates from the 
latter part of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries. 

Construction (Toronto) has an article that should be of 
especial interest to Londoners at the present time on ‘“‘ The 
Municipal Bridges of Paris.’’ Canadian work, illustrated, 
includes a good house in Toronto by Messrs. Sproatt & 
Rolph, a number of inexpensive but effective small houses in 
Vancouver, and an illustrated article on sand-lime bricks, 
with examples of Canadian buildings in which these have 
been used. 

Stone (New York) illustrates the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, and contains several articles on some of the 
stone and marble quarries of the United States. 

Engineering Record (New York) has a valuable article on 


‘“ Investigations on the slip of rods imbedded in concrete,’’ 
by Mr. H. Burchartz. 


ARCHA OLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS IN SARDINIA.* 
M*: D. MACKENZIE reports :—‘ This year’s campaign 
in Sardinia was attended by the singular good fortune 
that had favoured our explorations of former years, Six 
more dolmen tombs were added to our list of four of last 
year, making ten monuments altogether of this kind which 
have been discovered by us. The significance of this dis- 
covery may be realised from the fact that, previous to our 


researches of last year and this, only one monument of this — 


* Abstract of a report presented to the British A iati 
ET pohes p ssociation at 


Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence held that as the con- - 


class was known in Sardinia—that near Bironi, referred 
to by Montelius, and since published by Taramelli. The 
general scientific result accordingly is that we can now say 
definitely not only that the great Tombs of the Giants were 
developed from an earlier type of dolmen tomb, as has been 
conjectured by Montelius and others, but that this develop- 
ment took place on the soil of Sardinia itself. The mys- 
terious civilisation of the dolmen people has long been a 
puzzle to archeologists. We can now, however, confidently 
say that in Sardinia at least this dolmen culture represents 
an early episode in the great Bronze Age civilisation of the 
Nuraghi, 

‘‘ A curious circumstance came out in the course of these 
researches, |The dolmens in no case showed that juxta- 
position to the Nuraghi which we had previously found to 
be so constant a concomitant phenomenon in the case of the 
Tombs of the Giants. One might as well have been in 
Corsica! And it is well known that in the sister island 
there are no Nuraghi, and that there the dolmen type of 
tomb survived throughout the Bronze Age. 

‘The last part of our campaign was devoted to a partial 
exploration of the country to westward of Macomer called 
Planargia as far as Cuglieri and the sea. 

“The Nuraghi in this whole region are of the very 
greatest importance, especially from the point of view of 
their strategic significance. They form a regular network 
as far as the sea, and one can see by studying their posi- — 
tions of vantage that they are all directly or indirectly in 
signalling communication with each other. They are, as 
Mr. Newton has well remarked, regular block-houses which 
might very well be compared with those which have per- 
formed so prominent a part in modern warfare as, for 
example, in the final stages of the Transvaal war.” 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


New Land Taxes.—Increment Vaiue Duty. 


Sir,—As I understand there is considerable doubt as to 
how far small house-owners and friendly societies are 
exempted from increment value duty, I should be obliged if 
you would publish this letter. 

The only exemption for small house-owners is contained 
in Section 8 of the Finance Act, which provides that in 
boroughs of over 50,000 population any house of an annual 
value of 261. or under is exempt when it is and has been for 
twelve months previous to the date on which the duty is 
to be collected occupied by its owner; in smaller places the 
limit is 161. 

If a house, however small, is let or not occupied by its 
owner it has no exemption whatever, and is as fully liable 
to increment duty as any property belonging to the wealthiest 
owner. 

The exemption to friendly societies from increment value 
duty is under Section 37, and only applies to the collection © 
of what is called periodic duty, which is the increment duty 
to be collected every fifteen years from corporate bodies in 
place of the increment duty to be collected on the death of 
private owners. There is no exemption whatever to friendly 
societies from increment value duty when they sell their 
property or let it on building lease. They are also fully 
liable to reversion duty on the falling-in of any ground: 
rents they have purchased as an investment.—I am, &c., 


EK. G. Preryman. 
Orwell Park, Ipswich: December 5, 1910. 


Walton-on-the-Hill Church. 


_ ‘Srr,—I have read Mr. Randolph’s letter in last week’s 
issue with great interest, and should be much obliged if he 
would say where the thirty folio volumes are that he men- 
tions, as I may be glad to refer to some of them.—I am, yours 
faithfully, A. KE. Dove. 

35 Seymour Road, Harringay, N.: December 5, 1910. 


Mr. Henry Apams, M.Inst.C.E., who has already served 
ten years as chairman of the examination board of the 


packer of Architects, has been again re-elected to that posi- 
ion, 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, December 16. 


Architectural Association: Visit to new Wesleyan Methodist 
Church House, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Monday, December 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects : Business meeting. 

Liverpool Architectural Society: Dr. T. W. Naylor Barlow, 
medical officer of health, on ‘‘ The Effect of Defective House 
Drainage on Health.”’ 


Tuesday, December 20. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers : Mr. Alban M. Scott on “‘ Build- 
ing Construction, so 
(Students’ lecture. ) 


far as it relates to Sanitation.’’ 


A NEW BOOK ON BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


\ HE young student of architecture is already confronted 
with a wide range of choice in the matter of books 
on building construction, gooi, bad and indifferent. Some 
are cheap and good, others are better and more expensive. 
It may therefore be predicated that there is no urgent need 
for another new book on the subject, and if such another 
is to find a place it must in some way be superior to those 
already in the field. The standard set by the present 
favourites amongst students’ books is a high one, which 
renders the more difficult the attainment by a newcomer 
of a place in the front rank. 

The projectors of the series of books to form ‘‘ The 
_ Architect’s Library ’’ have made a good start with two 
volumes on history, and may therefore be considered 
justified in assuming that their typical hbrary would not 
be complete without some equally good volumes on 
building construction. Thus we have now offered the first 
of two which makes a bid for recognition as a standard 
text-book on the subject.* 

In this first volume the four authors each treat of a 
different section : Professor BerREsrorpD Prre of brickwork ; 
Mr. BaaGauuay of stonework ; Mr. Szarues- Woop of car- 
pentry; Mr. Spraausn of construction in metals. Under 
such a division of authorship it is only natural that the 
book asa whole is not marked by uniformity of style or 
treatment ; but this is of small consequence if in exchange 
for a literary blemish we obtain the advantage of different 
subjects treated by experts in a particular branch. 

Professor Pirn’s contribution is of unequal merit, and 
does not place the latest exposition of brick construction 
on a markedly higher plane than that attained by previous 
writers. There is an obvious and praiseworthy desire to 
teach the young architectural student principles, but the 
Professor is more in evidence than the teacher, so that the 
principles enunciated, being insufficiently supported by 
facts, tend to become platitudes. Thus, for example, the 
student is told that ‘‘ the foundation afforded by the site 
should be of sufficient strength to carry the weight of the 
building uniformly and firmly,’’ but the only indication 
of the bearing power of soils is that ‘‘ the subsoil of 
London generally will not sustain a greater weight than 
about 14 tons per superficial foot."’ The general principle 
is laid down that weight may be spread over a greater area 
of ground by the use of wider concrete, but the student is 
not informed precisely to what extent the concrete must 


* The Architect's Library. Building Construction. In Two 


Volumes. Vol. I. By Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, College of Art; Frank T. Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
H. D. Searles-Wood, ¥F.R.I.B.A.; E. Sprague, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 18s. net.) 


be made thicker with an increase of width, nor at what 
point it becomes desirable to substitute the concrete-and- 
steel raft of which an illustration is given. 

This illustration is not quite satisfactory. The bottom 
course of footings is shown to rest direct on the transverse 
joists, which are placed at 2-feet centres. It would have 
been desirable to have doubled the courses of the footings 
so as to introduce longitudinal bond, or to have placed the 
joists lower, with a thickness of concrete to convey the 
whole weight of the wall to the joists. 

In his description of piles Professor Pite draws a dis- 
tinction between bearing piles and friction piles. He thus 
recognises what a great many text-books ignore, that piles 
may bear a load without being driven into a solid bottom, 
but he does not go quite far enough and explain that the 
friction on their sides is an important element in the bear- 
ing power of all piles; and he is in error in teaching that 
piles are driven until they will ‘‘ drive no further.’’ In 
all wise pile-driving the penetration of the piles is stopped 
at some determined point of small sinking, so that they 
all have an equal and calculable bearing power, whether 
this is due to friction or the solidity of the bottom reached, 
and quite independent of the depth. 

We regret to see that the tyro in building construc- 
tion is taught an obviously illogical rule-of-thumb 
method for determining the thickness of concrete beds 
in foundations. The thickness of concrete is not re- 
culated by the thickness of the wall, except in so far as this 
connotes amount of weight, but it is vitally affected by 
the amount of projection beyond the footings, which finds 
no consideration in the Professor’s method. The reductio 
ad absurdum of the rule-of-thumb occurs when the foot- 
ings are in double courses, an excellent method, which is 
ignored. 

It is to be feared that a careful reader would be puzzled 
to harmonise the dictum on p. 21, that ‘‘ Brick and stone 
walls should be built of non-porous materials,’’ with the 
statement on p. 45 that ‘‘ The porosity of all walling 
materials in ordinary use is considerable.’’ It is of little 
use to enunciate principles of perfection if these are in- 
compatible with the possibilities of fact. 

A principle of construction in brickwork that is very 
frequently omitted in text-books, though well understood 
by the jerry-builder, is admirably explained—the natural 
bracketing of brickwork over openings. 

Many young practitioners have experienced serious 
trouble by attempting to follow advice often given in text- 
books, and repeated in the volume before us, as to the use 
of Hygeian Rock and similar compounds in half-inch 
cavities. It can be done successfully, but demands 
abnormal skill and care that are not often forthcoming 
from the average British workman. The description of 
the construction of cavity walls does not enter sufficiently 
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into detail, and in fig. 14 the connection of cavity and 
damp-course as shown is absolutely wrong. 

Virruvivs and his theory of the setting of mortar are 
hardly worthy of a place in the serious consideration of 
the subject. The Professor’s explanation is far prefer- 
able, though, like many other writers, he does not suf- 
ficiently distinguish between setting and induration, which 
are not by any means the same thing nor necessarily 
simultaneous. 

Portland cement receives quite inadequate treatment, 
and the description of its vitally important qualifications is 
vague to an extreme, as, for example, the statement that 
‘“'The fineness of ground cement can be ascertained by 
feeling it with the fingers.’’ And this in the days of 180 
by 180 sieves. 

It is a pleasure to be able to turn from fault-finding to 
the perusal of Chapters v. and yi., in which the purpose 
and use of bond, moulded brickwork, fixings, openings, 
and pointing, fireplaces, and flues are excellently 
described and illustrated. 

Mr. Baacauuay’s contribution on stonework is the 
finest exposition of masons’ work that we know in any 
English text-book of general building construction. The 
description of building stones is scientific without being 
abstruse, up to date and comprehensive without being 
unduly detailed. The tools and methods of stoneworking, 
with their resultant styles of masonry, are well explained, 
whilst the principles and practice of stereotomy are fully 
elucidated by a well-chosen series of examples that should 
enable the student to thoroughly grasp the essentials of 
this important but too much neglected branch of an 
architect’s education. 

Carpentry is the subject of a very short chapter, and 
suggests the idea that the carpenter is rapidly on the way 
to become in modern. building construction no more than 
the man who makes the centering, forms, and shutter- 
ing for reinforced concrete. Occasionally in cottage 
building he may construct single-joisted floors and small 
and simple roofs. Even stud-partitions are not considered 
by Mr. Searues-Woop, “ as their place is taken by the 
numerous more or less fire-resisting partitions now in 
use.’’ The work that is left for the poor carpenter is well 
described, and incidentally we are pleased to note that a 
correct connection of cavity and damp-course in hollow- 
wall construction is shown in fig. 121. 

Mr. Spraaue, in his treatment of construction in 
metal, does not follow Mr. Srarntes-Woop’s example, 
but reserves a place for the cast-iron girder, which he con- 
siders may still be used on occasion, and of the designing 
of which he therefore imparts instruction. 

The design and construction of wrought iron and steel 
are well explained, particular attention being given to the 
details of joints and connections, and methods of calcula- 
tion, chiefly graphic, are explained for various forms of 
girders, stanchions, and roofs, as well as for simple 
problems in reinforced concrete. Thus the architectural 
student has here before him a sufficient introduction to 
construction in metal for all ordinary cases. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
W* are gratified to find a renewal of interest and 
activity in the work of the Club, to the members of 
which sketching rather than measuring seems to appeal. 

Mr. J. Bernarp Menpuam sends a drawing of a cha- 
racteristic Cotswold house, the Manor House, Upper 
Swell, Gloucester. This expresses the architecture well 
without being pictorial, though as a pen-and-ink drawing it 
is somewhat defective in ‘* values.”’ 

Mr. W. A. Rosp submits a perspective sketch of Row- 
allan Castle, Ayrshire, boldly and broadly treated, in 
which there is a commendable study of light and shade and 
some appreciation of values. . For a perfect drawing the 
building is scarcely sufficiently put into the middle dis- 
tance, and hence, as so often oecurs in architects’ draw- 
ings, rather jumps out of the picture. 

““L’Quayt’’ gives us a view of the south prospect of 
Harewood House, near Leeds, which, by inclusion of the 


garden as a foreground, achieves the desirable middle dis- 
tance position for the building. There is scarcely suff- 
cient emphasis of light and shade in the drawing, which 
consequently suffers from flatness of effect. 

“J. B.’’ has drawn one of the well-known half-timber 
houses at Chiddingstone, in Kent. For a perspective the 
drawing is too much of a diagram, hard and mechanical in 
effect from the employment of ruled lines and a laboured 
monotony of rendering. 

“Gans Peur’’ has sent a series of five sheets of 
sketches which give evidence of careful study of the essen- 
tials of pen-and-ink drawing and promise of future ability 
of no small degree. ‘* The Market Place, Hexham, ” is a 
good attempt at the rendering of atmosphere, and is also 
good in composition. ‘‘ Old Houses, Gilesgate, Hex- 
ham,’’ ‘‘ Old Inn, Elvet, Durham,’’ and ‘* Wakeman’s 
House, Ripon, Yorks,’’ are good examples of the topo- 
graphical sketch, the record of quaint old work. “* Old 
Cottage, The Green, Ely,”’ is the least satisfactory of the 
series, neither frankly a record nor well composed and 
studied in value for pictorial effect. ‘‘ Grainger’s Porch, 
Ely,’’ is a good study,in values, but there 1s too much 
monotony in the rendering of the varied textures of the 
different surfaces. 


The relative excellence of much of the work we have 


received for the month of November is so closely on an 
equality that we have decided to divide the prize equally 
between Mr. J. Bernard Mrenpuam, Mr. W. A. Ross, 
1 Quays, and . cans Peak: 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
HE President of the Royal Academy of Arts (Sir Edward 
Poynter) gave away the prizes to the successful students 

of the Academy schools on Saturday evening last. 


In his address to the students, the President thus spoke” 


of the particular sections of the schools in which we are 
especially interested :— 

‘‘The competition in the designs for the decoration of a 
public building, which in my experience has been steadily im- 
proving from year to year, is this year of unusual excellence. 


There is none of the careless work which is sometimes to be- 


found among them, and there are at least three of dis- 
tinguished merit. Here, I think, the counsels of one at 
least of your visitors, who has directed you to make studies 


of composition from the works of the Great Masters in the “ 


National Gallery, has been of signal service. 
‘“‘ The architectural school has risen of late years to a high 


standard of excellence owing to the zeal and devotion of your — 
And the same may be said of the school of model-_ 


visitors. 
ling. Though it is to be regretted that there is so small an 
attendance in the modelling school in the daytime, there has 
been an extraordinary change in the condition of sculpture 
in this country within the last thirty years; there is now a 
great school second to none in Europe. Among its most dis- 
tinguished members are your visitors; and it seems a pity 


that more advantage is not taken of the instruction to be — 


obtained from them.’’ 

The following is the list of prizes and prize-winners :— 

Landscape painting, Wild Flower Growth by a River Bank 
—Creswick Prize (301.), Margaret L. Williams. 

Design in monochrome for a figure picture, The Flight of 
the Assyrians on hearing of the Death of Holofernes (Judith, 
chap. xiv, and xv.).—Armitage prizes, 1st (30/.) and bronze 
medal, Gerald L. Brockhurst; 2nd (10/.), Margaret L. 
Williams. 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public build- 
ing, Bathers—prize (401.), Ralph Longstaff. 

Cartoon of a draped figure, A Seated Veiled Figure sug- 
gestive of Silence—silver medal and prize (25/.), Margaret L. 
Williams. 

Painting of a figure from the life—silver medal, Ist, 
Katherine F. Clausen ; 2nd, Cecil A. Hunt. 


Painting of a head from the life—silver medal, 1st, John 3 


H. Gardiner ; 2nd, Margaret Hodgson. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only), The Library of the Royal Academy, looking 
towards the Quadrangle—silver medal, no competition. 

Set of six drawings of a figure from the life—Ist prize 
(207.) and silver medal, Margaret L. Williams; 2nd (15/.), 
Leopold L. Swain* ; 3rd (10/.), Tobias Lewis. 

Set of three studies of drapery—silver medal, Mabel 
Edwards. 
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figures—St. Mark, chap. xv., v. 46; St. John, chap. xix., 
v. 40, et seg.—Ilst prize (30l.), Percy B. Baker; 2nd (101.), 
Newbury A. Trent.* 

Model of a bust from the life—silver medal, 1st, Percy B. 
Baker ; silver medal, 2nd, James Booth. 

Model of a design containing figure and ornament, A Wall 
Drinking Fountain—prize (5/) and silver medal, Edmund 
T. W. Ware. 

Model of a medal or coin, A Design to Commemorate the 
Federation of South Africa: Obverse and Reverse—prize (51.) 
and silver medal, Newbury A. Trent. 

Set of four models of a figure from the life—lst prize 
(201.) and silver medal, Newbury A. Trent; 2nd (151.), 
Percy B. Baker.* 

Design in architecture, A Loggia in a Public Garden, 
with a Concert Room behind opening from it—travelling 
studentship (601.), Adrian Berrington. 

Set of architectural drawings, The ‘‘ College’’ at West- 
minster School, containing the Long Dormitory exclusive of 
the Sanatorium at the South End, but inclusive of the 
Entrance and Stair at the North EKnd—silver medal, Ist, 
John C. Rogers ; 2nd, Wilfrid S$. Owen. 

Design in architecture—prize (25].), Leonard H. Buck- 


~ nell. 


Perspective drawing in outline (open to architects only), 
Greenwich Hospital: A View of one of the two Domed 
Towers, with one or two Bays of the adjoining Colonnade— 
silver medal, Augustus G. Bryett. 

Original composition in crnament—prize (10/.), Jas. M. 
Whitelaw. 

Set of drawings of an architectural design—lst prize 
(151.), Jas. M. Whitelaw ; 2nd (10/.), Alan G. Brace. 

Architectural design with coloured decoration, One Side 
Bay of an Aisle-less Church or Chapel—silver medal, not 
awarded. 

* Disqualified owing to having received the same prize 
before. 

Landseer Scholarships of 40]. a year each, tenable for one 
year have been awarded—In painting to Charles V. Holder 
and Florence M. Walden; in sculpture, to John Angel and 
Alfred H. Wilkinson. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

N ordinary general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
A tion, held jointly with the Camera Sketch and Debate 
Club took place on Monday, the 12th inst., Mr. Arthur Keen, 
President, in the chair. 

The nominations of Mr. Raymond Unwin and Mr. A. O. 
Hector were announced. Mr. Keen stated that the Life 
Class, under Professor Alston, will begin on January 11. 
The fee for the course of twenty-four evenings has been fixed 
at 11. 4s. Attention was called to the two drawings of 
Norman Shaw’s work recently presented to the Association, 
which were displayed on the walls. 

Mr. G. Leonarp ErxrneTon then read his paper on— 


That Foreign Study and Travel Retard the Development 
of a National Style. 
All styles of architecture in the past have owed their origin 


primarily to a desire to build in beauty, for from this desire 


there arose, in a perfectly natural way, a seeking after 
novelty. This seeking led to the production of new forms. 
and of these, those that gave most pleasure were reproduced. 
Thus the styles came about, to wax and to wane, to live or 
to die as the future might decide. 

From a genesis such as this to the culmination of any 
style is a long step, for the evolution of architecture, depend- 
ing as it does on external conditions, must necessarily be 
slow. It is owing to imperfect knowledge, insufficient appre- 
ciation, and even complete ignorance of very many of these 
external conditions, that a proper understanding of archi- 
tecture is so extraordinarily difficult. It is for these reasons 
that architecture is so often regarded from an entirely wrong 
standpoint, with unfortunate results, I am afraid, for the 
impression thereby gained is presented in false perspective, 
and the lesson to be learnt is misread. Not only is this to 
the detriment of the learner, but when his learning is sub- 
sequently applied in the exercise of his art it is to the detri- 
ment of that art also. This, in my view, is one of the ever- 
present dangers of too close a study of the architecture of the 
past. 

Let me endeavour to explain by taking the architecture 
of a civilisation which, in its relation to other co-existent 
civilisations, occupied a position more or less analogous to 
that held by our own State at the present time. I refer to the 
Roman Empire. There we find a people whose dominating 
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influence led to colonial expansion, a people with cities great 
and small, patricians and plebs, plenty and poverty, virtue 
and vice, intellect and ignorance—possessing, in fact, all the 
concomitant elements in greater or less degree of a highly 
developed civilisation. The lesson to be learnt from its archi- 
tecture should surely be applicable to our own. Has it been 
learnt with advantage? I say ‘‘No.’’ Can it be learnt? 
I say ‘No.’ And why not? I think for several reasons. 

First and foremost, I suggest that it is beyond human 
power for any student to so blind himself to the state of 
civilisation in which he has been brought up that he could 
sufficiently suppress his own entity in the attempt to cor- 
rectly realise a state which existed centuries ago. I say that 
it is impossible for him, though he knows from beginning to 
end such contemporary literature and history as have come 
down to us, to acquire sufficient intimate knowledge of 
Roman ideals and of Roman ways to become, in fact, suffi- 
ciently Roman to appreciate, or to depreciate, except by 
hazard, the merits of the Roman style. If this be so, how, 
I ask, is he to form a proper judgment of Roman architec- 
ture? And in the absence of a proper judgment, how could 
he form a correct estimate of its worth? How can he tell 
with any pretence to accuracy the extent to which it met the 
conditions of life that then existed, the extent to which it 
reflected the knowledge of the day when it flourished? And 
yet to my mind it is imperative that this knowledge should 
be first obtained if the result of the study is to be of practical 
value to him, for without that knowledge he may be led into 
merely wasting his time. 

But I shall be told the object of our study is not to see 
how far Roman architecture was suited to the requirements 
of the Roman civilisation, but to inquire into its suitability 
for the requirements of this present day. What a palpable 
admission of enfeebled faculties does not the mere nature of 
this inquiry convey, what indisputable evidence does it not 
afford of forgetfulness of that consistently progressive move- 
ment that has characterised the slow evolution of architec- 
ture from its crudest beginnings? And yet it is an inquiry 
that has unblushingly been made but a short time ago in our 
architectural history, for unfortunate reasons, and with a 
disastrous result, as I will endeavour to explain later. 

For the present let me remind you of several factors that 
intervene to prevent the accurate determination of an inquiry 
of such a trifling nature. The examples of Roman architec- 
ture that remain to us are in varying states of decay. They 
are very few in number, spread, too, over a wide area. In 
their pristine beauty, when they might have been able to 
impart more information than they can now give us, they 
would have surely represented different values in the archi- 
tectural scale. These remaining examples represent also, 
comparatively speaking, a narrow range of types or classes 
of buildings. Here, then, is the field of your inquiry—a field 
of wide boundaries but producing a limited crop. Your 
equipment for the task I will assume to be as perfect as that 
I have insisted on a little while ago as essential. You spend 
five years or so in indefatigable study, sketching, measuring, 
photographing what exists, in exercising your imagination to 
restore what has gone—an ideal student in fact. 

You will, like an architectural jackal, unearth the moss 
of ages to uncover the bones of a dead past, but the soul of 
that past is beyond your grasp. You may discover in your 
ghoulish task how those bones were joined one to the other, 
but the spirit in which they were so joined you cannot reveal, 
for it is gone. 

You will come back with a superficial knowledge of the 
outward forms of two or three or more individual units of 
that vast fabric of Roman architecture—only a superficial 
knowledge, I say, backed with plenty of conjecture. You will 
read a paper before this Association or the Institute, which 
will be favourably received. You will perhaps be inveigled 
into writing a book on the subject, whereby many another 
student may be led from the correct path. But you will 
have learnt nothing that will tend to advance the archi- 
tecture of to-day. Your first job will probably be as dismal 
a failure as can be imagined, and your first client, when he 
has his second commission to give, will look up some old 
studio friend of yours who did not get the Travelling 
Studentship. 

I have mentioned Roman architecture as an instance 
where the conditions by which it grew and flourished are only 
imperfectly known to us to-day, but I do hold that similar 
difficulties arise to prevent a true understanding of other 
architectures, such as those of Egypt, Greece, and the 
medizeval Church, amongst others. And without that true 
understanding being obtained I ask of the form of study we 
have under consideration, Cui bono? 

I do not say that we should not study them at all, for I 
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cannot conceive any architectural training of value that does 
not include in its syllabus a comprehensive review of the 
development of architecture in the sequence of historic styles. 
But that review, to my mind, should play the same part in 
the training as does the learning of Latin and Greek as dead 
languages in the education of a cultured English gentleman 
—that is to say, it should be a means only to an end. I 
believe that an all-sufficient knowledge of the architecture of 
the past can now be acquired without spending perhaps the 
most valuable part of your life in seeking it in person on the 
spot, for it is in those years that immediately follow the 
student’s career as a pupil or in the schools that his mind 
is in its most expansive condition and when impressions of a 
lasting nature are received most readily. It is cruel to 
suggest that such a mind is worthily employed in attempting 
to unravel problems of the past in some out-of-the-way place 
abroad, and with all the difficulties I have mentioned in the 
way of obtaining a proper understanding. And when it is 
recollected that it is the most promising students that meet 
this fate, I say it is nothing less than intellectual ostracism 
of the worst type by the powers that be, in the shape of those 
architectural autocrats who control the immediate destinies 
of our students. Perhaps, however, they are jealous of 
dawning genius, and regard travelling studentships as a 
species of architectural Siberia. 

Now, I hold that those five years of the lives of our most 
promising students would be better devoted to unravelling 
the problems of the present in their own native land. Good- 
ness knows there are national problems enough to be un- 
ravelled, and it is surely only by unravelling them that a 
national style will be developed. As we get older we are 
inevitably more and more inclined to shirk serious attempt 
at their solution, so engrossed do we become in building up a 
balance at our bank. It is the young men such as those I 
have indicated who should be in the front rank of the force 
tackling those problems. Why, then, consign them to out- 
post duty? This is the principle of the proposition £ submit 
to you. 

It is not for me to indicate precisely how those services 
could best be utilised for the purpose I have in view, but 
I offer as a mere suggestion that, say, a Minister of Fine Arts 
should have the bestowal of a number of commissions in 
connection with some of our public buildings. Instead of a 
travelling studentship the successful student, the student 
with knowledge, should have one of these commissions given 
to him. His training would have been such, if the principle 
of my proposition be recognised, as would enable him to make 
the best of this reward for his study, and I cannot help 
thinking that by this means the cause of a national archi- 
tecture would be advanced, if only by indirect means at first. 
T have too much confidence in the value of the ‘“‘ young man”’ 
in architecture to think otherwise. 

Contrast the position I have suggested with that which 
obtains. What interest does the public take in our travelling 
students? Does it really care whether the influence of the 
travelling students’ work upon current architecture is for 
good or for bad? It cannot even decide, because it is in 
possession of no criterion by which the work may be judged. 

Reward the successful student as I have indicated, set the 
people a national standard they can look up to, and I believe 
much will be done to awaken public interest in him and in 
his work, and, what is more important, in architecture 
generally. And then architecture will advance appreciably, 
the good architect will make his 10 per cent. as easily as he 
now makes his 5 per cent. with difficulty, and the cry of the 
registrationist will no longer be heard in the land. 

But this happy state is, unfortunately, mere suggestion. 

I have referred, very superficially, I am afraid, to some 
of the dangers attending architectural study abroad in re- 
ferring to what we understand as real or serious study, and 
the observations I made with regard to the particular in- 
stance I took apply with greater or less force to all styles of 
architecture, of no matter what age or country other than our 
own. 

T do not think it necessary to make more than a brief 
mention of that form of travel and study which is sometimes 
advocated as conducive to the enlarging of our view. I 
allude, of course, to that hurried, casual sort of study which 
is done with a portmanteau in one hand and a sketch-book in 
the other. I have never heard it seriously claimed for it that 
it is of any lasting or material benefit to anybody. It ad- 
mittedly enlarges the view, whatever that may mean pre- 
cisely. But the process, though pleasant, is not always 
desirable, for the brain is liable to be overfed with mental 
food not easily or quickly assimilated, so to speak, and the 
mind is apt to suffer in consequence from the nasty effects of 
an architectural indigestion. A good deal, of course, depends 


on the patient, but traces of the malady are often discernible 
in his subsequent work. 

In some cases you will find an advocate of this view- 
enlarging process who will argue that he has never suffered 
from the ill-effects I have mentioned. It is a line of argu- 
ment somewhat analogous to the contention that So-and-So 
must be a good citizen because he has never been locked up ; 
but before you accept his argument look carefully to see 
whether it is not a case of a brain so empty that it can never 
be fed sufficiently, much less overfed. 

The chief objection I have, from the point of view of the 
development of a national style, to this form of travelling 
study is the tendency it fosters to introduce alien features 
into the work of the student or practitioner. In these en- 
lightened days I will not even hint at mere copyism, but I 
do say that, however strong a man may be to avoid any 
conscious imitation, he is bound to be influenced sub- 
consciously by what he has seen. For that reason I hold he 
should confine his study to his own country when his work is 
to lead to the development of a national style. 

Now, those who are unable to accept my proposition must 
of necessity take the view that foreign study and travel do 
not retard the development of a national style. To prove 
their contention properly would involve them in the necessity 
of subjecting the condition and value of architectural art in 
England at the present day to a critical examination and 
estimate. I think this should only be undertaken by those 
whose special qualifications fit them for the task, for it is 
obvious that the field of inquiry would be so vast, and the 
bases and factors of valuation so diverse, that the task would 
be stupendous. 

But presume that that task were undertaken not by those 
who will oppose me, but by the most capable and enlightened 
jury that you could imagine. I think you would find that 
every member of the jury would deem it necessary to present 
a separate report of a nature conflicting with the reports of 
his colleagues. In fact, I believe that they would only agree 
upon one opinion with any approach to unanimity, and that 
is that much, but not all, of our current architecture is 
deplorably unsatisfactory. 

With that view you will agree, because disagreement would 
imply some sense, at any rate, of satisfaction in things as 
they are, an attitude that cannot be even dreamt of as an 
attribute of the true artist or sincere student. But whether 
you agree or not really does not matter. The reasons prompt- 
ing your action, whatever it may be, are exactly similar to 
those which would have compelled my jury to approximate 
or diverge in their attempt to estimate the worth of our 


current architecture ; and, strange to say, it is for analogous ~ 


reasons that each member of my jury would be able to support 
his colleagues in that one opinion to which they all could 
subscribe, 

It is simply a matter of ideals. 
of my jury, only regard the problem from the point of view 
of seeing how far yours or their particular ideals are satis- 
fied. It is from the adoption of these personal points of view 
that we obtain collective criticism of a more or less indeter- 
minate nature and of dubious value. Thereby are we de- 
prived of any trustworthy information as to whether we 
individually are groping in the dark and wasting our time, 
or working properly as we should to the advaneement of 
architecture. It is no mere difficulty of the imagination 
this, the lack of opportunity of obtaining trustworthy in- 
formation. It is a difficulty I have experienced myself, and 
one which, I venture to think, has been felt at some time or 
other by all thinking students of architecture. It is a diffi- 
culty that should be promptly removed. 

I am forced to the conclusion that if there could be sub- 
stituted for the disquieting variety of our individual ideals 
one definite and noble aim in architecture that would appeal 
so irresistibly to all of us, from the Royal Academician down- 
wards to the merest tyro in the Architectural Association 
School, that we were voluntarily drawn with all the en- 
thusiasm and fervour that you can imagine to work con- 
sistently and loyally to its attempted realisation, then, not 
only would the difficulty to which I have referred be removed, 
but you would have an architecture with a purpose—an archi- 
tecture worth living for. 

What that definite aim should properly be is a subject 
worthy of separate inquiry ; but obviously to be of the value 
T have in my mind it must be an ideal of so lofty a standard 
that it can never be fully attained. But I do suggest that a 
truly national style is a most excellent substitute to go on with, 
and it is to hasten, if it be possible, the development of this 
that I ask you to agree to my proposition this evening. 

T do not think that anyone will question the statement 
that in pre-Renaissance days the esthetic value of the build- 


You, and the members. 
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ings was largely achieved with the assistance of a potent 


force exercised by the Church on the builders, a force which 
compelled each workman of his very faith to make his work 
beautiful. We must admit, too, having regard to the 
haphazard building methods of the time, that the architecture 
was singularly successful and beautiful, and that when 
judged, so far as we can now do so, from the point of view 
of fitness it is fully endowed with national characteristics. 
Now, one of the reasons why this architecture was so success- 
ful was that it had progressed slowly on the lines by which 
all the great styles of the past had matured—that_js to say, 
by means of knowledge supplied by tradition, and with an 
aim of an inspiring nature always in view. The objective of 
this aim is now often difficult to determine in many cases, 
and yet we feel instinctively that it really existed. And for 
so long as the change in social condition and the advance- 
ment of knowledge had proceeded slowly so long did tradition 
prosper and so long had the evolution of architecture kept 
pace. 

At the Renaissance social conditions changed so rapidly, 
and knowledge leapt forward at such a bound, that archi- 
tecture by evolution was left behind, and so died the old 
order as the living expression of the day. But it was a 
lingering death, for tradition dies hard. 

Now, one of the most interesting outcomes of the new order 
was the initial appearance on the scene of the architect in 
the sense that the word is understood to-day. Henceforward 
the knowledge and practice of all that architecture means was 
to be centred in the individual. The destiny of architecture 
lay in the lap of the future and in the hands of the archi- 
tects. How has architecture fared at their hands in this 
country? The rise and fall of Anglo-Palladianism, the rise 
and fall of Anglo-Greek, the battle of the styles, the rise and 
fall of the Gothic revival, the age of eclecticism, our present 
position—do not these point all too forcibly to the only 
answer we can honestly give to my question? Surely we are 
not proud of so gloomy a record of bright hopes recurring 
only to be snuffed out in dismal failure. It points, only too 
eloquently, I think, to the fact that our predecessors have 
squandered the glorious inheritance left us by Inigo Jones 
and Wren, and that they have failed in their trusteeship of 
the trust reposed in them by the Renaissance. 

_ This is not the time or place for us to consider all the 
external circumstances which may have led to the sorry state 


I have mentioned, for I admit that the architects of the 


period were not wholly to blame. It is only necessary for us 
to reflect now upon the two factors which, in my view, 
undoubtedly conduced to this degeneration, in order that we 
shall not similarly fail in handling so much of the in- 
heritance as remains to us. These two factors are the head 
and tail of my proposition. 

It was the absence of any definite aim, such as that which 
characterised pre-Renaissance architecture, the lack of a 
definite end such as I suggest would be afforded by a national 
style, that led to the restlessness, the readiness to clutch at 
straws, the helplessness that is only too apparent in many 
of the works of the period under observation. It was the 
want of this moving spirit that led to the gradual misunder- 
standing of the principles and the misapplication of the 
essentials of architecture that can be discerned all too clearly 
in the works of even a few years ago. 

It was surely, I think, the recognition of this lack of 
definite aim that led to the establishment of various schools 
of thought and writing which, by the extraordinary fervour 
and bitterness with which they assailed their opponents, have 
done so much to belittle the architect in the estimation of the 
public, and so little to rectify, except in a cumulative sense, 
what they knew to be wrong. It was the outcome of this 
lack of definite aim that led to the practice of extensive 
travel and study, whereby we have been involved in various 
gymnastics with the principles of our art. Thanks to the 
practice, the architects of a few generations ago became 
adepts in conjuring with the details of architecture, but they 
found it essential to reassure the public in the oft-repeated 
cry, ‘‘ There is really no deception !”’ 

I do not think it will be seriously maintained that any of 
those spasms, passing phases, or fashions—call them what 
you will—which I have mentioned can be considered as a 
development of that architecture which gave us the work of 
Wren, and I do not think it essential to quote at the present 
time any particular instances as tending to prove or disprove 
my case, for whilst I am prepared to admit that individually 
yery many of the buildings of the period I accuse are not 
without some merit of their own—regarding them from the 
standpoint of their neighbours—I think we should remember 
that it is not the work of the few that makes the architecture 
of the day, but the work of the many. And for that reason 
I prefer to take a wide view. 


Now, though the past has been gloomy, the clouds that 
have lowered on our architecture are lifting to reveal a 


horizon rosy with the dawn of enlightenment and full of 
good promise for the future. I suppose that the advocates of 
foreign travel and study will claim the credit for this. But 
though I would give the devil his due, I think this pleasing 
prospect results rather as the first-fruits of the school in- 
struction in architecture so happily introduced by the 
foundation of this Association. The system, to my mind, 
sets a definite aim before the student, even if that aim be so 
lowly as a desire to please his instructor, and the collective 
working it affords to an ideal, if it only be the personal ideal 
of the master, is a step in the right direction to promoting 
the spirit that educated the medieval builder with such 
success. 

I say that foreign travel and study may have been neces- 
sary in the days when primary architectural education was 
only to be acquired in the form of pupilage to an individual 
master of more or less doubtful capacity or willingness to 
teach, but I contend that the result of the practice on the 
development of our architecture was disastrous. And I 
therefore ask you to say that at the present time foreign 
travel and study are not essential, and, from your own know- 
ledge and experience rather than from this poor advocacy of 
mine, to agree that they retard the development of a national 
style. 

Mr. C. G. Bourcuer, in opening the discussion, main- 
tained that foreign study and travel do not retard the de- 
velopment of a national style. From the very earliest times 
our architecture had been under the influence of foreign 
travel, for the simple reason that travelling is a cha- 
racteristic of the race. Yet there has been a perfectly 
national style, the development of which has been in no way 
retarded by this influence. Henry III. was inspired by 
what he saw in France, and Amiens and Rheims are reflected 
in Westminster. Indeed, the pointed arch itself, the very 
nucleus of the whole style, has been attributed to the Eastern 
influence on the Crusaders. Architect-bishops like Lanfranc, 
Anselm, and St. Hugh of Lincoln were all foreigners. The 
Renaissance was brought about by foreign study travel. Yet 
was Francois’s premier work like Jacobean, or Mansard’s 
work like Wren’s? Wren visited France at the time when 
all the great artists of the reign of Louis XIV. were at their 
zenith. His correspondence shows he surveyed the cupola of 
Les Invalides, the Louvre, and many other buildings with 
a full appreciation of their beauties and a due sense of their 
defects. But the development of English Renaissance was 
not thereby retarded. Wren saw these things, was inspired 
by them, and then went home and tackled his owi English 
problem in his own English way. The entirely national style 
that resulted was the outcome of national requirements and 
national temperament. So long as these two factors were 
the chief consideration it was impossible for its development 
to be retarded. 

Mr. Elkington’s description of a budding genius sent to 
an architectural Siberia for five years and wasting the most 
promising time of his life in the ghoulish task of unearthing 
the remains of a dead past was misleading. No travelling 
student other than, perhaps, a Prix de Rome man would 
ever think of spending his time in that way. Another type 
of travelling student had been suggested, who carried a 
portmanteau in one hand and sketch-book in the other. 
Judging by the work brought home, it would not appear as 
if many travelling students habitually sketched in that 
manner. On the other hand, the genuine, earnest student 
had been ignored—the man who, after passing through the 
schools and winning a travelling studentship, sets sail and 
sees under their own skies all the marvellous productions he 
has read about. At the end of his holiday he returns with a 
few sketches and measured drawings—for outward.and visible 
signs. But a metamorphosis has taken place, and he returns 
equipped with every weapon to overcome difficulties, and 
ready to tackle national problems. Mr. Elkington’s scheme 
whereby the best students upon completing their schooling 
should be given a commission was preposterous, and would 
prove disastrous for the development of anything national 
or otherwise. 

The best way to understand external conditions is to see 
the examples remaining; an hour spent in their company 
will give more inspiration and instruction than a week of 
reading about them. Mr. Elkington said that all styles of 
architecture in the past have owed their origin primarily to 
a desire to build in beauty. But it follows from this that 
any form which is beautiful and suits our national require- 
ments and our national temperament should be used. There- 
fore there should be one definite idea in the mind of every 
student, one underlying principle which must never be lost 
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sight of, and that is fitness. If a building is well suited 
for the purpose for which it was designed in plan, construc- 
tion, and appearance, then it is good architecture. If it does 
not serve the purpose for which it was intended, then it is 
bad architecture. If the student keeps this beacon burning 
in front of him, letting no other consideration put it out, or 
even dim it for a single moment, it is certain that while 
foreign travel and study will increase his knowledge, will 
inspire him to great thoughts, it will never in any way retard 
the development of our national style. 

Mr. ArtHurR T. Bouron recalled the fact that the point 
under discussion had come up some years ago when someone 
attacked the idea of going abroad, and the line taken up in 
answer was that abroad things are on a very much broader 
scale than in this country. The buildings abroad are, indeed, 
generally speaking, enormous in scale. A young fellow, 
said Mr. Bolton, recently came to see him who had much the 
same idea as to the futility of foreign travel. In the course 
of conversation Mr. Bolton said he asked him how he would 
know whether a cornice should be 3 feet or 4 feet in depth, 
and the young fellow replied that he would know by experi- 
ence. But experience could not be got in a better way than 
by study abroad. It is such study which gives the young 
architect confidence to do what is asked of him. The study 
of the actual handling of things can be acquired on a larger 
scale and with greater facility abroad than here. One of 
the great advantages is that away the student is free from all 
distractions, and he can stick to his job from early morn to 
late at night. He is also met in a very different spirit, some- 
times the whole building being put at his disposal. On one 
occasion, when he himself was at Seville Cathedral, he sought 
permission to go up a scaffold that happened to be in posi- 
tion ; the courtly priest at once gave leave, and added that 
the entire place was at his disposal—and so it was. The 
same facilities were again offered to him in a French 
cathedral. Such facilities seem difficult to obtain in this 
country. Facts like these should be considered in considering 
the question under discussion. Undoubtedly ‘all the great 
architects of the past have been great students of what has 
been done before. Inigo Jones and Wren were both cases in 
point. The idea of building in accordance with the spirit 
of the past has prevailed at all times and periods. In the 
early Middle Ages they were under the impression they were 
building in the grand Roman manner. It is known that 
many of the Greek artists travelled in Egypt. In fact, there 
never has been any period in which the past has not been 
largely drawn upon. It would seem as if that always must 
be so. The line of argument which Mr. Elkington might 
have adopted was the enormous amount of harm done by 
those who simply make a rapid tour abroad, returning filled 
with enthusiasm, but for that which has been imperfectly 
digested. Suppose such a student arrived at Rouen and there 
saw the famous circular staircase; he would doubtless be 
fascinated, and it is conceivable he might come back and 
proceed to build something like it. If he had spent a longer 
time in France he would have seen that circular staircases 
are indigenous to the country, and that the one at Rouen 
was simply the last word. In England he would find that 
circular staircases were comparatively rare, while square 
newel staircases are common. It would be unfortunate if 
English students became inspired by a mistaken patriotism, 
and believed that nothing was to be learnt abroad. The 
student who has completed his studies would do well to see 
a style like that of the Egyptians, in which the main effects 
are gained by means which are wholly unfamiliar to present- 
day practice. It is recorded in the life of Sir Charles Barry 
that a visit to Egypt produced a great effect on him. Or, 
again, the architecture of Spain possesses qualities which 
could never be seen in England. English Renaissance was 
about a hundred years behind that of Italy, and yet the 
English architects who went to Italy when the Baroque was 
prevalent there suffered no harm from seeing work that was 
inferior to that of a hundred years earlier. They simply 
ignored it. There did not, in fact, seem any fear of the effects 
which would follow English students going abroad and 
studying foreign architecture. 

Mr. H. H. Srarmam said that he had expected when they 
talked about a national style that they would have been 
referred back to Gothic, which is the English national style, 
if there is such a thing. They had been attacked for not 
carrying on the tradition of Inigo Jones and Wren. But he 
would like to ask where Jones (who was not called Inigo 
until after his return from Italy) got his style from ; surely 
he was an example in favour of foreign travel! When Elmes 
designed St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, he treated the sides 
with a pure Corinthian order; whereas the end portion is 
treated with square massive columns interrupted by a screen 
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wall. This latter is an Egyptian idea translated into the 
form of Greek he was trying to work out, What, he would 
ask, was wanted with a national style of architecture? The 
time for that was past. When national architectures were 
worked out each country was cut off from communication with 
the rest of the world, and each worked out the peculiarities 
of its own style without much temptation to reproduce what 
was done elsewhere. Now the means of travel have been so 
facilitated that it is almost impossible for any one country 
to remain apart as in the Middle Ages. The Japanese are 
beginning to erect their public buildings in what is called 
the European style. The varying climates of the different 
countries remain unaltered, however, so that this will have 
an effect on detail. It is impossible now to use the argument 
that what suits one country does not suit another. We are 
coming to a universal style for the whole civilised world. 
Apart from that, the study of all styles must be advantageous. 
The whole of architecture is connected so wonderfully that 
there is not a single building unaffected by what has gone 
before it. The man who studies the most will be the most 
original, for his mind will be furnished with ideas for new 
suggestions. It is impossible, however, to get a real idea of 
a building without seeing the building itself. 

Mr. H. Cox thought that the title of the paper was some- 
what inappropriate, for it should rather have been something 
in the nature of ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Foreign Travel.”’ 
With reference to the question of national style, it would 
seem as if there never had been one which has not been 
affected by foreign travel. And a national style is not made 
by the architect, but by the wish of the people, just as it is 


a 


the men who make the age, and not the age the men. Inter- 


nationalisation would produce a cosmopolitan style for the 
world. The Gothic cathedral in Calcutta was no doubt the 
wish of those who paid for it rather than of the architect 
who designed it. In concluding, he would like to protest 
against the use of the word ‘‘debate’’ at these meetings, as 
opposed to ‘‘discussion.’”’ A debate is likely to lead people 
to a lawyer-like attitude, and it might produce rhetoric, but 
not eloquence. The advantages of foreign travel were 
further advocated by Mr. H. B. Elkington, Mr. L. M. Yetts, 
Mr. Alan L. Snow, Mr. V. R. Talvalker, and Mr. H. W, 
Brittan. 


Mr. Hersert A. Hatt asked if the most interesting work — 


of to-day was done by men who have travelled abroad. He 
was inclined to think that such would be found to be the 
case. If there was one thing in this country which might be 
claimed as a national style it is the domestic work. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, who has done so much towards attaining 
that end, is a most voracious traveller. 


Mr. D. A. Forster considered that the question which Mr. 7 


Elkington should answer was, ‘‘ What is a national style?”’ 
The paper had tried to put them off foreign travel, but had 
only succeeded in confirming their desire to take it. 
hard to see how a man could obtain the broad education 
requisite to carry out an architect’s duties without very wide 
study, and that could not be better obtained than by seeing 


the buildings which other countries have put up. But the — 
student should not confine himself to foreign travel as some 


are apt to do. 

Mr. Stantey Hamp said that Mr. Elkington had done his 
best to throw dust in their eyes, but the arguments used 
were weak. 
style was quite unnecessary was a true one. 


style. 
buildings from photographs. This was his own experience, 
most especially in the case of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
ideal was necessary than the evolving of a national style. 
Mr. ArtHur Keen, the President, concluded the dis- 
cussion by saying that it did not appear as if Mr. Elkington 
had found many friends for his motion. 


were speaking the same language and if we were not 
threatened with being effaced by buildings of other nation- 
alities. The strict logical outcome of Mr. Elkington’s argu- 
ment was that a man should not go outside his native village, 
for there was as much difference between certain parts of this 


island as there was between England and Normandy. Archi- — 


tecture is the servant of the State, and must progress as 
social conditions progress. Things develop more and more 
rapidly as time goes on, and we have reached a stage where 
developments must be very rapid and very comprehensive. 
Everything was in a state of transition. The only hopeful 
outlook seemed to be towards a time when there shall be an 
international style, a Parliament of Nations and the Federa- 
tion of the world. Then there would be people in different 
parts expressing themselves in the same language. 


Yetea 


It was — 


The point made in the discussion that a national — 
Travel facilities — 
render it most difficult for anyone to produce a national — 
It was almost impossible to properly understand ~ 


A higher | 


It would un- 
doubtedly be a delightful thing if all English architects 
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Mr. ExrxrineTon having replied to the many points raised 
in the discussion, his motion was put to the meeting, and lost 
by two votes, the result being 24 votes against the motion, 
22 votes in favour. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Tae Late Mr. Wornum anv THE R.I.B.A. Examiners 1N 
ARCHITECTURE. 


N the motion of Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, the following 

resolution was passed at a meeting of the Examiners in 

Architecture held at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Wednesday, December 7 :— 

““The Examiners in Architecture of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects desire to express their sense of the great 
loss sustained by the Institute in the lamentable death of 
Mr. R. Selden Wornum, to whose work as an examiner for 
more than twenty years and in the organisation of archi- 
tectural education the Royal Institute and a succession of 
generations of students to whose interests he devoted care and 
time without stint are so deeply indebted. It is with a sense 
of personal loss that his colleagues lament the death of one 
who brought to their counsels a wonderful power of insight 
and sympathy and ripe experience in dealing with the 
problems presented, and they desire to express their sincere 
condolences and sympathy with his widow.’’ 


PROFESSIONAL ConpucT: CouncrL RESOLUTION. 

The attention of Members and Licentiates is called to 
the following resolution passed by the Council at its meeting 
of November 21, which is to form No. 6 of the Resolutions 
relating to Professional Conduct (see Katenpar 1910-11, 
p. 12) :— 

“* Any Member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute who 
takes part in any competition as to which the Council shall 
have declared by a resolution published in the Journau of 
the Royal Institute that Members or Licentiates shall not 
take part because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published regulations of the Royal Institute for Archi- 
tectural Competitions, shall be deemed to be guilty of un- 


professional conduct.’’ 


ELTHAM MANOR,* 


LTHAM, one of our oldest manors, possesses many im- 

| portant associations, chief among them being the ancient 

Royal Palace, which for many years was the abode of our 

English kings, and the ruins are still an object of great interest 
to the admirers of national architecture. 

The present parish church is a modern building completed 
in 1875, but there are records of two previous churches, one of 
which fell down in 1667 owing to some imprudent excavations, 
and the restored church, dedicated in honour of St. John the 
Baptist, consisting of a nave, aisles and chancel, with a western 
tower and a lofty spire, which was pulled down in 1873 to make 
room for the present more commodious structure. 

Amongst the remarkable persons buried in the old church- 
yard may be mentioned John Phillipott, Somerset Herald ; 
John Lilbourn, one of the ‘‘ Grand Republican ’’ characters 
of the seventeenth century; Thomas Doggett, a noted actor 
and the founder of Doggett’s Coat and Badge; Dr. James 
Sherard, the celebrated botanist; the learned Dr. Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich; and latterly that famous sportsman 
Colonel North. 

The first authentic record we have is that the manor of 
Ealdham, or Alteham, was held under the Crown, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, by Alwold, who paid the 
King 161. a year for his holding. 

Next we find it recorded in Domesday Book that William 
the Conqueror gave the Manor to his half-brother Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, together with some 200 other manors, as 
a recompense for his assistance in the invasion of England in 
1066, but he was afterwards imprisoned and exiled for his 
ambitious schemes against the King, and that Haimo, a 
kinsman, held it under him as Shire Reeve and Lord of 
Eltham. It may be interesting to note that the Bishop of 
Bayeux caused the Bayeux tapestry to be made, representing 
the Battle of Hastings, 214 feet long by 20 inches, and con- 
taining 623 persons, 602 horses, dogs, &c., thirty-seven build- 
ings, and forty-one boats, and was made for the cathedral of 
Bayeux. 


by the Earl of Gloucester and his heirs until the death of 
Richard de Clare. 

The period when Eltham Palace was originally built is 
uncertain, but according to Matthew Paris (the Chronicler of 
the 13th century) it was built before 1270, as Henry III. 
kept the festival of Christmas here in great state in that 
year; this being the first reference to Eltham Palace as a 
royal dwelling, and it must have been a large building to 
accommodate King Henry and his suite on a state visit. 

The manor was then held by John de Vesci, who, in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Edward I. procured a charter for 
holding a weekly market and an annual fair. The Dictionary 
of National Biography states that ‘‘ Anthony Bek built the 
castle of Eltham, and most probably at this date it was a 
fortified residence with a drawbridge and moat.’’ Leland 


says that Bishop Bek was either the very author or the first 
beautifier of this stately and beautiful palace at a great cost. 
He died March 3, 1310, granting the reversion to the crown, 
and the palace was for many years after the regular abode of 
English kings. ; 


GREAT HALL, ELTHAM PALACE, SHOWING TUDOR WINDOWS, 
HENRY VII. 


Edward IT.’s youngest son, called ‘‘ John of Eltham,’’ was 
born here in 1316, and was buried in Westminster Abbey in 
1337, he being the last son of a king of England to die a plain 
earl (the later ones being dukes). 

In the succeeding reign of Edward III., who received a 
great deal of his education here, several parliaments were 
held, and King John of France, taken prisoner at the battle 
of Poictiers, 1356, was splendidly entertained during his four 
years’ captivity in this palace, whence the appellation King 
John’s Palace is supposed to be derived. Froissart, in his 
chronicles, describes Edward III. and his Queen living at 
‘“his magnificent palace at Eltham ’’ when the news of King 
John’s landing was brought to him. 


GREAT HALL, ELTHAM PALACE: SOUTH SIDE. 


Sir Nicholas Harris Nicholas, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Orders of Knighthood,’ states that there are strong reasons 
for believing that the Order of the Garter was finally estab- 
lished at the tournament at Eltham in the memorable autumn 
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when Edward III. returned from his victories in France, and 
this tournament actually took place in the tilt-yard of which 
we have seen part of the boundary wall and old Tudor gate- 
way to-day. 

Richard II. was created Prince of Wales at an Eltham 
parliament mentioned above, and three successive parliaments 
were held here in his reign (1384-86), and much important 
business transacted. It was also at this palace that Holin- 
shed says Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, took his leave 
of the King, who there released him four years of his punish- 
ment, ‘‘so he took his journie over into Calais, and from 
thence into France, where he remained.’’ 

An important visitor in the reign of Richard II. was King 
Leo of Armenia, who had been driven out of his dominion by 
the Turks, and was entertained most sumptuously by the king. 

In the Controlment Rolls of the 14th year, Richard II. 
(1391), it states that Geoffrey Chaucer, who was then clerk of 
the works for various royal palaces, was robbed of £20 on his 
way to Eltham to pay certain sums. John Richard Green 
writes that Henry IV. held many councils, and inaugurated 
that infamous act, The Statute of Heretics, for the suppres- 
sion of Lollardism here, and the last Christmas of this king’s 
life was passed at his favourite palace at Eltham. 

Henry V. passed the first Christmas of his reign at 
Eltham, and three years later entertained Sigismund, Em- 
peror Elect of Germany and King of Rome, at a cost of £200, 
a goodly sum in those days. Henry VI. was a baby at 
Eltham when his father died, which you will find mention of 
in Shakespeare’s play ; and in 1438 this king renewed the 
ancient charter to permit a fair to be held there. Edward IV. 
lived here a good deal, and in 1489 held a famous tourna- 
ment. We can also gather some. idea as to the size and con- 
venience of the palace from the record that at Christmas, 1482, 
2,000 people feasted at the table of the king. 

The great hall was erected by Edward iV. ; his badge (the 
rose en soleil) being carved in the spandrels of the hall door, 
with its beautiful cornice and elegant tracery, and in the 
ceiling of the south bay leading to the lawn it is mentioned 
there is another of these badges, the Falcon and Fetterlock. 

We also owe to Edward IV. the building of the present 
beautiful stone bridge over the moat, with its fine ribbed 
arches intact, which dates 1461-1483, and by the kindness of 
Mr. Newton Dunn, the present holder of the moat house, we 


MOAT BRIDGE, ELTHAM. 


are able to view this from his lovely garden and moat. You 
will also notice when in the moat garden the remains of one 
of the red brick corner towers of the old palace boundary wall. 
There is only a small portion of the moat left with water, 
which is fed from a spring in the Warren golf ground, the 
remainder being transformed into a beautiful garden of the 
court, in the possession of Mr. G. D. Wilson. 

The palace was greatly improved and added to in the reign 
of Henry VII., who as Lambarde mentions, set ‘‘up a fair 
front extending full 380 feet over the moat, and beautified the 
building, some details of which are recorded in the Egerton 
manuscript, as follows: — 

‘“‘Expended at Eltham for shifting the oratory of the 
King, repairs of the bultying house, stove house, bakery 
lodges, lower court near the last part of the bridge, making 
a certain new bridge (Pons Hauriabilis), &c¢., from March to 
November 15-16 Henry VII. thirty-three weeks and a day, this 
at a cost, including sand, tyles, glass, &c., 441. 6s. 6d.’ ; but 


none of this handsome work remains, only the great hall of 


Edward IV. is left standing. ; 


Krasmus visited here with Sir Thomas More, and saw 
young Henry VIII., then nine years old ; describing him as” 


having a right royal bearing showing a nobility of mind in 
addition to a person of singular beauty. Henry VIII. occa- 
sionally resided at Eltham, and kept Christmas here ‘‘ with 
balls and feasting in 1527,’’ but being yet more pleased with’ 
his new palace at Greenwich, he by degrees entirely neglected 
this manor, and in a few years it was totally deserted by the 
Royal family as a residence, and the manor was leased to Sir 


John Peche, March 20, 1512, for twenty years, at 341. 6s. 8d. — 


per annum. 

Cardinal Wolsey took the oaths of Lord Chancellor here 
Christmas Eve, 1515, in succession to Archbishop Warham, 
some ancient buildings being still called ‘‘ My Lord Chancel- 
lor, his lodgings’’; these occupy exactly the same site, 
namely, the south-east corner in the outer green court as 
shown on the ancient plan of the palace, and contain the 
original stairs and other portions of early date. 

Cardinal Wolsey instituted in 1525 the statutes of Eltham, 
being a code of rules for the betfer conduct of the King’s 
household, which contains some quaint regulations. 

Charles I., in 1629, appears to have been the last monarch 
to visit Eltham, and for some time the famous painter Vandyck 
stayed here and painted a few of his earlier pictures. 

(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 

E regret that owing to incorrect information with 
W which we were supplied we gave the name of 
Mr. Harry E. Riper as the architect of this building 
with the illustration in last week’s issue instead of that 
of Messrs. Gorpon & Gunton, by whom it was designed, 
and who were the architects under whom it was erected 


HOUSE, FRIAR LANE, LEICESTER. 
HIS Georgian house, built in 1750, presents one of 
those pleasing elevations the details of which are as 


much worthy of study as the general outline and grouping 
The system of proportions, for 


of the component parts. 
example, adopted in the design of the doorway makes 
one appreciate the thought that was expended in producing 
such a happy result, it being distinctly the most 
interesting one of the many in the immediate locality. 
The general structure is composed of red _ bricks, 
91 inches by 2% inches, English bond, numbering 
four courses to 92 inches, relieved with stone 
dressings crowned by wooden and — plaster-built 
cornice, with a roof of the vari-coloured . Swith- 
land slates. The doorway, excepting the stone bases, 
is of wood and plaster, but the windows immediately above 
are in stone. The exterior of this old house would lead 
one to anticipate something of an interesting nature in 
the interior, either in some characteristic staircase or oak- 
panelled rooms, but nothing of this sort exists, and any- 
thing that there is comes decidedly under the category of 
commonplace. Our illustrations are from. measured 
drawings by Mr. W. Sreap Mis. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, BALLIOL._CHAPEL—NEW ADDITION. 
E this week complete our series of views of Balliol 
College, which was commenced in our. issue of 
November 25. 


THe first Garden City Company of Canada has been 
organised, with a capital of $1,000,000, to purchase a large 
tract of very suitable land, where some hundreds of model 
dwellings, built with the strictest attention to hygienic 
rules, and each with its own garden attached, will be erected 
as soon as the plans are ready. 


Mr. Henry Joun Treapwett, of 14 Marlborough Place, 


St. John’s Wood, N.W., architect, of the firm of Messrs. 


Treadwell & Martin, of Charing Cross House, left estate of 


| the gross value of 9,495/., of which the net personalty has 


been sworn at 3,58117. 
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yt PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 


By Professor C. A. M. Smrru, M.&c. 
(Continued from page 362.) 
The ‘‘ Prenwer’’ Air-gas Plant. 


> 


HE machine is of the “‘ weight-driven ’’ type—i.e. the 
motive power is obtained by means of a weight, which 

is allowed to fall slowly, and, by means of an attached 
string passing over an arrangement of pulleys, rotates 


the drum of the machine. The plant is designed on novel 
lines. The machine is made up of a rectangular tank with 
inner tanks and divisions, air-collectors and delivering 
arrangements, a gasholder, carburettor, petrol tank and 
pump. The rectangular tank a is divided into three, 
four, or more compartments, within each of which is 
an inner tank, the inner and outer divisions being sealed 
from each other with water (see diagram fig. 14, showing 
a longitudinal sectional elevation). 

In each inner tank, Al, A2, A3, is an inlet valve, b, b, 
b, and an outlet pipe, c, c, c, the inlet valve being a 
balanced mercury seal valve. 


Fie. 15, 


From fig. 15 it will be seen that each division is pro- 
vided with an air bell or collector which fits in the spaces 
containing the water-seals. 

Hach air-collector has a chain wheel on the top, as 
indicated in fig. 16. As will be seen from figs sits 3 
main shaft is arranged with a number of chain wheels, 
one corresponding to and holding up each air-bell, fixed 
eccentrically. 

These wheels, EH, E., E:, are so arranged that as 
nearly as possible the air-bells shall balance each other. 

_The shaft, working in ball bearings (f, f), has keyed 
to it a toothed wheel (g) which gears with a larger toothed 
wheel (h), the latter working loose on the shaft of the 
drum i. At the end of the drum 7 is a fixed ratchet, 
and on the wheel h is a pawl. 

A wire eable passes round the drum from the pulleys 


mentioned above. When the weight has been fully raised 
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and the winding handle is disengaged, the pull of the 
weights is exerted on the drum, causing it slowly to 
rotate. The ratchet wheel then engages with the pawl, 


Fie. 16. 


rotating the spur wheel h, which causes the shaft d to 
rotate, lifting and depressing the air-bells in succession 
by means of their eccentric chain arrangements. As 


Fig. 17. 


any one bell rises it draws in air through the mercury 
valve b (fig. 14). On its return it seals this valve and 
forces the air out by the valve ¢ (fig. 14), through the 
bulb 7 (fig. 17), along the pipe k to the carburettor 1. 
After leaving the carburettor the gas passes into the gas- 
holder m, and when the latter is full it has risen far 
enough to lift the lever n and engage the brake on 
wheel o, and stops the machine. As soon as the gas is 
used and the holder falls the lever n also falls, releases 
the brake, and allows the machine to rotate again. 

On the reverse side of the machine (fig. 17) is a petrol 
pump (fig. 18), whose plunger is worked, as shown in 
fig. 19, by means of a rocking lever, whose end is de- 
pressed and then allowed sharply to return as each tooth 
of the cam p passes it, p being keyed to the main shaft d. 
Thus for a revolution of the shaft the pump delivers a 
definite amount of petrol to the carburettor. The quantity 
discharged by the pump is regulated by a sleeve regulator 
on the pump rod (fig. 19), which, by turning, either raises 
or depresses the end of the rocking lever, so altering the 
volume discharged; this regulator, once set; rarely needs 
altering. 
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The carburettor (fig. 20) is semicircular, or may be of 
any other convenient form. Theair enters from the air-pipe 
k (fig. 17), and the passage, as it descends the carburettor, 
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remains of constant cross-sectional area, but becomes 
flattened, so that at the end a layer of air d inch or less 


PUMP ROD 
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in thickness is exposed to the petrol, which is discharged 


into the lower part of the carburettor by the pipe a, } 


(fig. 20), and is disseminated by means of gauze. At the 
lowest point of the carburettor is a trough, b, communi- 


cating with the interior by a slit 32 inch wide, to collect 
accumulate. 


This 


any condensed water which may 
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water is drawn off every twenty-four hours by a drain 
cock, or a small vessel (fig. 21) is attached to collect the 
moisture. 


Fie, 21. 


As will be seen from fig. 22, the carburettor lies in a_ 
rectangular vessel containing water. A copper tube, b, 
passes through the vessel and contains a small Bunsen 
burner (for cold weather); the ends of the tube being 
closed with gauze, it acts on the principle of the Davy 
lamp, preventing any possibility of danger from petrol 
fumes. The Bunsen jet is automatically governed to 


| limit the temperature of the water to 65° F. 


Fre, 22. 


This carburettor with 0.68 Swan spirit (petrol) is 
found to vaporise the whole, no moisture being observed 
if the drain cock is left open. 
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Fig. 23 shows the carburettor in perspective. Assum- 
ing area of air-pipe equals .7854 (1-inch pipe), the air- 
space from c to c (fig. 23) will also be .7854, and, the 
thickness being reduced to 4 inch, the width is about 
61 inches. 


CARBURETTER IN 
PERSPECTIVE. 


Fie. oe 


By forming a thin layer of air this carburettor pre- 
sens a relatively large area of surface, which extracts 
the moisture from the warm incoming stream. Hach 
charge of petrol in evaporating cools the surface of 
the carburettor, which then renews its heat from the 
surrounding water-jacket before the next charge is 
evaporated. 

The advantages claimed for the plant may be summed 
up as follows:—(a) Any desired pressure may be ob- 
tained, from 1 inch to 4 inches, or even more; (b) when 
making gas the machine supplies air at a uniform pres- 
sure in a strictly constant proportion to the petrol, 
whether working on full or light load; (c) since the petrol 
pump is worked off the same shaft as the air-supply, 
whatever the speed of delivery required the deliveries of 
air-petrol are synchronous; (d) the water-heating arrange- 
ment round the carburettor prevents the possibility of 
freezing up due to liberated moisture from the air in cold 
weather; (e) no chemicals are used for extracting the 
moisture from the air; (f) there is no surplus spirit 
present in the carburettor to enrich the mixture unduly 
when only a y¥ery small supply is demanded; (g) the 
machine may be opened for inspection by the removal of 
four bolts only, it is simple in construction, and has no 
delicate exposed parts. 


Simpetrol Lighting System. 


This plant is very simple and compact, being all 
mounted on one table. A small hot-air engine drives, by 
means of a belt, a rotary blower which sucks in air from 
the atmosphere, solid impurities being removed by a 
gauze screen placed over the mouth of the air inlet. 
The air is delivered up a tube into a small gasometer, 
whose pressure may be regulated by dead-weights placed 
on top. The pressure in this receiver forces the air down 
a second pipe into the carburettor, where it is mixed with 
petrol vapour, a considerable quantity of petrol spirit 
being always kept in the bottom. The proper mixture is 
adjusted by raising or lowering the air distributor in the 
petrol, and is indicated by the colour and shape of a 
naked Bunsen flame burning off the main, finer adjust- 
ment being made on a “‘ pilot’’ mantle. From the car- 
burettor the gas goes straight to the mains. 

The air-engine is heated by a jet of the gas manu- 
factured. To start up, the engine is given a few turns 
by hand till a steady flame is obtained. 

By adding a gasometer a supply of gas may be stored 
when the engine is not running, and the addition of a 
special pneumatic switch allows the light to be put on 
and off like electric light. 
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The Mercury Plant. 


The chief point about this plant is the absence of 
This seems to be an advantage, as any valve 
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leakage will certainly affect the proportion of air and 
gas, and this will cause a varying light or frequent adjust- 
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ment. The inventor of this plant has arranged that the 
petrol in the tank is constantly mixed. 
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Heat is not used to vaporise the petrol. The car- 
burettor consists of plates in a spiral form, and should 
ensure a good mixture. 

An advantage is that the plant is automatic. Turning 
on of one light starts the plant; turning out the last 
light entirely stops it. 

Motive power is supplied by a small water motor. 
The makers say that with a pressure of 40 lbs. the con- 
sumption of water is forty hours for burning one light. 


Cox's Atr-gas Plant. 


This plant is self-contained, the gas generated being 
drawn upon for the energy to drive the engine. 

Air is drawn from the atmosphere by a blower driven 
from a hot-air engine, the latter being warmed by a jet of 
the petrol air-gas generated. The air is carburetted with 
petrol, and the makers claim that the theoretically per- 
fect mixture is obtained, namely, 98.6 per cent. of air 
to 1.4 per cent. of petrol. The gas is said to be quite 
clean, leaving no fur in the piping, and tests by the 
makers have proved that there is no condensation of water 
in the pipes. An advantage claimed for the system is 
that petrol as heavy as .720 density can be used with 
complete success. The best medium for the gas as an 
illuminant is the Welsbach burner and mantle. Cox’s 
gas can be used for heating with the Welsbach kern 
radiator and for cooking, the fact that the gas is odourless 
being in this connection a great advantage. 


The “‘ Erin’’ Plant. 

This is made in Dublin, and is the invention of the 
Rev. W. O’Leary, a Professor of Science in the Mungret 
College, Limerick. The apparatus is somewhat unique, 
inasmuch as one of the two holders is operated by a 
hydraulic piston. This causes a bell to rise and draw in 
a charge of air, which is expelled into the second holder. 
This second holder contains the carburettor, and from the 
second holder the carburetted air (or petrol air-gas) is 
taken to the burners. The action of the bells is auto- 
matic. The consumption of the water which is used in 
operating the hydraulic piston and the petrol supply is 
simply dependent upon the demand for the gas. 

There is an automatic valve for admitting water to the 
piston when the bell has fallen, and when the bell has 
risen the water is automatically cut off. It seems to be 
fairly easy to adjust the supply of petrol so as to get the 
gas of various qualities. | Of course, this may be con- 
venient for laboratory work, but the householder should 
never interfere with the plant once it is set by the makers. 
An advantage of the apparatus is that it is self-starting ; 
there is no trouble with mechanism, and the gas is always 
available. It should be mentioned that where water is 
not available weights can be used for operating the 
apparatus. It should be of service in Ireland in country 
villages and houses, and, so far as the writer is aware, iS 
the only plant made in the Emerald Isle, where there is 
now a preference for home manufactures, 

(To be concluded in our issue of December 30.) 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK—VII. 


HE seventh of the course of illustrated lectures on the 

above subject by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.. 

was given at University College, Gower Street, W.C., on 
December 8. It dealt with 


Inigo Jones and His Successors. 


During the seventeenth century a very significant change 
took place, said Mr. Gotch, in architectural design. All 
through the medieval period it seems to have been im- 
personal, the result of a number of men working together, 
each concerned with the portion affecting his particular 
trade. It is probable that some one individual controlled 
the general scheme, but not in such a sense as to have been 
entitled to be called the “ architect,’’ as we understand the 
term. His influence to-day is much wider and much more 
intimate than it was in tle Middle Ages. 

The term ‘‘ architect’ occurs very rarely previous to the 
seventeenth century either in literature or in documents. 
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Shakespeare uses the word once ; in contracts of Elizabeth’s 
time it appears seldom, if ever, although the documents 
refer to the provision of design as well as of workmanship. 
In the numerous books published for the guidance of de- 
signers in building matters during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James it occurs now and then; but these books were 
addressed primarily to artificers, and only incidentally to the 
few who called themselves architects. 

The publication of these books is itself a sign of the 
change which was coming over the methods of design. 
Hitherto design had been a matter of tradition preserved by 
guilds, handed down from father to son or from master to 
The horizon of a medizval workman was limited: he 
neither knew nor cared much for what was being done in 
distant lands. His style was influenced by local con- 
siderations, and although he conformed to the general 
changes which affected the whole of Gothic architecture, 
there was generally a local flavour about his work. The 
difference in character between the work in Norfolk, North- 
amptonshire, and Somerset is obvious at first sight; but a 
closer scrutiny will often reveal variations in those districts 
themselves. | Why were these books published, asked Mr. 
Gotch, and what kind of architectural style did they 
illustrate? Did they bring before the eye of the designer 
masterpieces of Gothic architecture or details of Gothic 
work? Not at all; no book illustrating Gothic architecture 
was ever published till the end of the eighteenth century. 
There was, in truth, no need for such a book ; the medieval 
workmen had their own traditional knowledge, and it con- 
cerned them not at all to learn how the workmen in Germany 
or Southern France or Spain differed in their ways from 
themselves. Nor did they think of themselves as being con- 
cerned with architecture: they merely built in the manner 
of their fathers. 

Although the mid-sixteenth-century craftsmen shared 
their predecessors’ apathy in respect of what was being done 
abroad, it was otherwise with those for whom they worked— 
the great men who were building fine houses all over the land. 
To these had come new ideas in relation to their buildings. 
They had heard of the splendid work that had for years been 
executed in Italy ; some of them had seen it; monarchs and 
wealthy nobles had even brought foreign craftsmen over to 
exercise their skill in the northern parts of Europe. The 
Italian manner was a novelty in this land of Gothic tradi- 
tions. But the new influence caught on, and employers — 
demanded the novel detail in their houses. The foreign 
artists were not numerous, and so the English workmen 
had to supply the best imitation they could contrive on a 
scanty training. Here came the opportunity for the hook- 
makers. They showed the way in which Italian buildings 
were designed ; they illustrated the ‘‘ Orders’? which gave 
these buildings their distinctive character ; they showed how 
Classic detail might be applied or perverted to meet the 
exigencies of buildings which had a Gothic parentage. The 
books therefore were published in order to help designers who 
aimed at working in the new Classic style. 

The effect, of course, was to foster that style at the expense 
of the native Gothic. It is true that books were not widely 
distributed ; there was not in those days the rapid dissemi- _ 
nation of ideas that there is in our own. But if anyone 
wanted a book about building he could only find such as dealt 
with Classic architecture. Hence, in a short time the 
operations which had hitherto been thought of as building — 
began to be thought of as architecture, and the only archi- | 
tecture that was formulated was Classic architecture. Thus 
it came about that in the course of half a century people of 
culture regarded all Gothic buildings as barbarous, and not 
worthy the name of architecture, the ‘‘ Gothic order,’’ as it 
was called, being merely a fantastic and licentious manner 
of building. 

It was only a small proportion of the actual workmen 
who were able to study books; the rest picked up the new 
manner from such foreigners as they met, from work which 
they saw as they went about, and occasionally, perhaps, from 
verbal description. Some worked all their lives on the old 
lines. One result of the difficulty of imbuing the workmen 
with the requisite knowledge was that some of the men whose e 
duty it was to overlook buildings—the surveyors—made a 
point of studying the new style either through books or by 
foreign travel. They gradually became more and more 
responsible for design in the various branches of the building 
trades, and thus grew to be architects as well as surveyors. 
The inevitable tendency was for architectural design to 
become more personal, and for its results to become less like 
a spontaneous growth of the land. 

The number of architectural books published was not in 
reality very great; they were mostly of foreign production, 
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| Method,” by Mr, Banister Fletcher, 
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and probably few copies found their way into England. The 
earliest was printed in Italy during the closing years of the 
fifteenth century. By the middle of the sixteenth there 
were perhaps half a score in existence, some in Italian, 
some in French. These were obviously of no use to unlettered 
workmen ; they were, however, appreciated by men of learn- 
ing, and were studied by some of the surveyors of the time. 
One or two Englishmen had produced treatises on architec- 
ture by the end of the century; but their direct effect on 
English design can hardly be traced. It is, indeed, unwise to 
look to any of the books of the time for direct and immediate 
influence ; their effect: seems to have been gradual. As may 
be supposed, it would be the illustrations which would have 
the greatest weight, for they would be intelligible to men un- 
acquainted with the language of the text. The more 
important treatises confined themselves largely to drawings 
of the orders ; but a few of the smaller books, published by 
the Germans and the Dutch, gave many illustrations of par- 
ticular features, such as doorways, windows, and so forth, 
and these appear to have appealed more powerfully to 
English workmen and to have influenced in some degree the 
appearance which they imparted to their details. 

In another and different direction some of the French 
books would seem to have had an interesting effect. Philibert 
de Orme and Androult du Cerceau had published remark- 
ably fine illustrations of the more important new buildings 
in France. It is certain that John Thorpe, who was the 
most accomplished and ingenious of the English surveyors of 
the time, had studied du Cerceau’s books, and it is quite 
conceivable that he may himself have contemplated a similar 
production for England, and that to this idea is owing the 
collection of his drawings now preserved at the Soane 
Museum. But, however that may be, it is clear that some of 
the men who were concerned with the design of large houses 
thought it worth while to preserve their drawings. 

The leader of the new army was Inigo Jones, who had 
travelled in Italy for the express purpose of studying its 
architecture. He seems to have thought that if the new style 
was worth imitating it was worth doing well. Or rather, 
perhaps, one ought to say that he acquired new ideas upon 
the subject of architectural design, and having saturated 
himself with the Classic spirit, devoted himself entirely to 
that style. He certainly was not a mere imitator; he was 
sufficiently touched with the ancient fire to make all his work 
highly original; it was consistent in treatment, and he 
eschewed all distinctly Gothic forms. It was not so with the 
many obscure designers who had not had his opportunities. 
They were all more or less subject to the prevailing fashion, 
but their work shows a considerable admixture of the old- 
fashioned detail. In some remote places, indeed, and in 
buildings of no great importance, the style that had esta- 
blished itself at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
lingered on until its end. Inigo Jones went to Italy on two 
occasions, once at the end of the fifteenth century, when he 
was about twenty-five years old, and again in 1613, when he 
was forty. In the meantime he had been largely employed 
in designing the setting and scenery of the masques in which 
the Court of James delighted. During his second visit, which 
lasted some eighteen months, he studied the buildings of 
Italy with much care, and there is a volume of Palladio in 
the library of Worcester College, Oxford, which is full of his 
notes, written on the margins. He returned to England in 
1615 fully equipped for architectural design, and almost at 
once obtained employment in high quarters. 

John Webb, Jones’s son-in-law and pupil, did much 
charming work, in which there was a considerable play of 
fancy and a piquant handling of Classic detail. Indeed, it 
1S open to speculation whether Jones’s reputation is not in 
Some respects indebted to him. The next great figure is 
Christopher Wren, that most remarkable man, who was a 
great scientist before he became an architect. 

The houses built by these men differed considerably from 
those built in the medieval times, and even from those in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century. The magnifi- 
cence of Elizabeth’ s days was tinged with homeliness. The 
magnificence of Queen Anne’s time was much more haughty 
Domestic architecture reflected this feeling. 


** THE History of Architecture on the Comparative 


B ; published by Mr. B. T. 
atsford, 94 High Holborn, has just been translated into 


Russian and published in St. Petersburg. It is doubtful 


whether any other English architectural text-book has re- 
ceived a similar honour. | 
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N Wednesday, December 7, before a very large attendance 
of members, Mr. Raymond Unwin gave a lecture on ‘‘ The 
City Development Plan.’’ He first traced the development of 
the planning of cities from medieval times. The emergence of 
the formal type of plan was shown by three slides of plans 
of Paris, the first the seventeenth-century city, the second, 
dated 1735, prior to the Revolution, and the third a post- 
Revolution plan dated 1842. He showed how the plans of 
the parks outside the early city became embodied in the street 
lines as the city extended, and resulted in the formation of 
focal points with connecting vistas. 

The early German plan of Mannheim led on to later 
German suburban planning, which so often missed perfec- 
tion, and which was lacking in the imagination of French 
work. The movement in Germany led by Camillo Sitte was 
based on a careful study of the customs of the land, and was 
characterised by the closing of the vistas leading from the 
squares by buildings after the medieval manner, and a care- 
ful treatment of the junctions of roads. American cities 
were often laid out in strictly formal lines, regardless of the 
contours of the land and of the important consideration of 
diagonal access from point to point, with the result that 
when diagonal roads were laid out across the rectangular 
plans awkward corner sites were inevitable. Even in 
American plans of to-day the framework of main roads was 
filled in with a network of rectangular lines spreading over 
the whole plan, instead of each area being treated by itself, 
with its minor roads in proper relation to the framework. 
The Gothenburg plan was instanced as a fine example of a 
plan in which the framework had been dictated by the con- 
tours of the land, and in which a splendid formal effect had 
been obtained. The different characteristics of straight or 
curved streets were next treated. The horizontal or vertical 
lines of the sides of a straight street changed in emphasis as 
they receded from the foreground to the distance, whereas 
in a curved street, such as Regent Street, the buildings 
further down the concave side of the street were often more 
nearly in front elevation than were the nearer ones. As the 
opposite was the case with the convex side, Mr. Unwin 
argued that it should be treated in a different way from the 
concave side, and criticised the Regent Street design as failing 
in this respect. 

Mr. Unwin dealt very exhaustively with the principles 
of modern suburban planning, and treated of the direction 
of roads which should in the main run north and south. 
When the roads were east and west it involved planning 
the houses with north and south frontages. The living- 
rooms had then to be placed all on the south side, giving 
too wide a frontage, and resulting in very awkwardly planned 
houses. The treatment of angles, the ends of vistas, the 
breaking up of frontages, were finely illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings on the screen, and the study of the 
plans, such as Versailles, was suggested as being fruitful of 
ideas for the lay-out of the squares and open spaces of 
suburbs. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Lodge and seconded 
by Mr. Phil Parker, and an interesting discussion followed, 
in which the President (Mr, P. 8S. Worthington), Mr. Pater- 
son, and Mr. Hindle took part. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
T the meeting held on Thursday, December 8, when Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A. (President), occupied 
the chair, Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A. (late Presi- 
dent of the Bristol Society), read a paper on the Architec- 
ture of Bath. , 

The great building era of the eighteenth century in Bath 
was, said Mr. Green, directly attributable to the renewed 
interest taken by physicians in the healing waters; within 
fifty years of the opening of the century Bath had risen from 
a quaint remnant of mediswevalism to a fashionable and 
flourishing health resort, almost the whole of the charming 
Elizabethan and Jacobean work having disappeared and the 
later Renaissance taken full possession. 

In addition to changes within the city, extensive schemes 
of development were effected in many directions beyond the 
walls, so that by the end of the eighteenth century the older 
portion of Bath formed but a small centre of the new. 

Prominent among those concerned with the making of 
Classic Bath was John Wood, a Yorkshireman, who, when 
but twenty-five years of age, commenced the building of the 
Queen Square scheme, just beyond the north-west boundary, 
one of the first of many noble groups of palatial dwellings 
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by which he was to enrich the city, among them being the 
Grand Parade and Royal Forum, now the North and South 
Parades, the Circus and the Crescent. 

Outside of Bath, Wood’s chief work was the magnificent 
house at Prior Park, built for his patron, Ralph Allen, for 
the purpose, it is interesting to note, of advertising the local 
stone; conceived in a fine scale, it was in perfect harmony 
with its surroundings, and its position on a rising slope was 
enhanced by the fine sweeping stairs added in 1830-6 by 
H. E. Goodridge, M.R.1.B.A. 

Wood died in 1754. He had been a busy man, commer- 
cially successful and not forgetful of his own interests, but 
leaving behind such a record of buildings as few could boast. 

Twenty-seven years before he had found Bath emerging 
from the squalor of a medieval city, and far from being what 
it should have been as an important watering-place, and 
during this period he had seen erected some of the most 
palatial groups of dwelling-houses in any city in the 
kingdom. 

His schemes were laid out with a sense of nobleness and 
fine effect, adjusting every part to the whole and the whole to 
the surroundings, surroundings which had to be considered 
both in relation to their present aspect and their future 
development. Masterly and bold in design, he grouped up 
the facades of his buildings in such a manner as to produce 
harmony and a feeling of proportion. 

Wood was a man who had a very capable insight into the 
turn events might be likely to take, and he tried to persuade 
others to see with him, but did not succeed far in this respect. 
Thwarted time after time, he pushed ahead and insisted on 
the people of his day accepting what they certainly did not 
always understand. 

He was ably followed in his work by his son, who com- 
pleted many of the unfinished schemes and built the 
Assembly Reoms between 1769-71. 

Under an Act of 1789, a large portion of the city was 
rebuilt by Baldwin, his work including Bath Street with its 
interesting colonnades ; he also commenced the Pump Room, 
which was completed by John Palmer. 

Pulteney Bridge, erected about 1770, would seem to be 
the only work of Robert Adam, although his manner 
influenced much of the later work in Bath. 

The styles of the eighteenth century could be divided into 
three groups: that of the first twenty-five years, when the 
gabled houses had large sash windows surrounded by bolec- 
tion mouldings, when the interiors were panelled with wood 
and the rooms small and comfortable; the next fifty years, 
when the work was modelled on Classic Palladian lines and 
the interiors became spacious and dignified and plaster- 
work was brought into general use; and the last twenty-five 
years, when the free manner of Adam came into vogue, and 
the strong methods of earlier times gave way to detailed and 
abundant decoration. 

The lecture, which was profusely illustrated by slides, was 
enthusiastically received by the meeting ; and in replying toa 
vote of thanks proposed by Mr. W. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A., 
seconded by Mr. Ascough-Chapman, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Green 
referred to the lack of any information regarding Wood’s 
early life, save that he came from Yorkshire. He attributed 
the decay of Renaissance tradition in Bath, as elsewhere, to 
the Greek Revival, with its consequent upsetting of many 
preconceived ideas of design and detail. 

The next meeting will be at the Society’s dinner, to be 
held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on January 12, 1911. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


MEETING of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was held on the 8th inst., when a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.1.B.A., ‘Lecturer of 
the Department of Architecture at the University, on ‘‘ The 
Architecture of Cambridge.” ’ 

The lecturer referred to the general belief among archi- 
tects in the value of measuring and sketching as a part of 
an architectural education and to the summer course at 
Cambridge arranged in connection with the Department of 
Architecture in the University of Sheffield. It would have 
been difficult, he said, to find a more suitable place than 
Cambridge for the purpose. Mr. Purchon traced the de- 
velopment of English architecture as exemplified by Cam- 
bridge buildings. Starting with the Saxon tower of St. 
Benedict’s, he dealt with the Norman Round Church, and a 
few Gothic buildings, pointing out that the finest Gothic 
work in Cambridge was that of the Perpendicular period, of 
which King’s College Chapel was one of the finest examples, 
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After dealing with some picturesque buildings of the Karly 

Renaissance, the lecturer passed on to some of the fine work 

by Wren at Pembroke and Trinity, and to some of the build- 

ings of the Later Renaissance by such men as Gibbs and 

Stephen Wright. He then dealt with the Greek and Gothic 

revivals and some examples of recent work. ‘‘We have 

regretted,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ much of the destructive 
work of the eighteenth century, and some of the constructive 
efforts of the nineteenth ; we have doubtless admired a good 

deal of work of men who have only recently passed away, 

and in the work of those who are still with us I hope we have 

seen something which makes us feel that architecture is still 

a living force. To be called upon to add to the magnificent 

architectural treasures of Cambridge is one of the greatest 

responsibilities and one of the greatest honours which can 
fall to the lot of an architect, and in the work of the last few 
years we must feel, I think, that the architects have realised 
this responsibility, and have designed buildings worthy of 
their surroundings.”’ 


MR. E. SEWARD v. THE CARDIFF CITY 
COUNCIL. 


R. MUIR MACKENZIE, High Court Official Referee, 
began on December 12 the hearing of an action brought 
by Mr. Edwin Seward, an architect and surveyor practising — 
in Cardiff, against the Cardiff City Council for the recovery 
of fees payable to him under retainers given him from time 
to time to prepare plans for the defendants, and also 
damages for alleged breach of contract under which he was, 
as architect and surveyor appointed under the scheme, to do 
certain work. 3 
Mr. Ernest Pollock, K.C., appearing on behalf of the 
plaintiff, said his client was a very well known architect and 
surveyor at Cardiff, and a man of very great reputation. 
The period of time covered by the transactions was long. On 
or about June 24, 1890, the plaintiff was directed by the Free 
Library and Museum Building Committee of the then Town 
Council of Cardiff to prepare elevations, sections, drawings, 
specifications, and bills of quantities, &c., in respect to the 
erection of a library and museum in Working Street, Cardiff. 
The library only was built, but the museum was abandoned. — 
Then a site in Park Place, Cardiff, was contemplated, and 
that held the field for some time, various plans being drawn 
by plaintiff for the purpose of meeting various changes and 
alterations involved by the alteration of the scheme. Shortly 
before 1900, however, the defendants secured a much larger 
site, a place called Cathays Park, from the Marquis of Bute, 
and the Park Place site was given to his Grace. The de- 
fendants found Cathays Park far more roomy and, therefore, 
they went in for a much larger scheme. It was quite clear 
that Cardiff Council had in their minds a scheme of some- | 
thing like 150,000/. or 160,0007._ By an agreement in writing 
of December 21, 1901, Mr. Seward was appointed architect 
and surveyor for the purpose of the erection of the museum 
buildings. He was to prepare all designs, plans, drawings, 
including detail and working drawings, sections, specifica- 
tions, estimates, bills of quantities, &c., and he was to be 
paid 350]. on approval by the defendants of his plans and 
drawings, and also a commission of 5 per cent. upon the 
amount from time to time payable to any contractors under 
the building contracts. Ultimately, however, a still larger 
scheme gradually took shape. There was to be a National 
Museum for Wales, an enterprise that was much supported 
in the Principality. Rival cities, said counsel, became 
claimants for having the National Museum in their borders, 
and Commissioners eventually gave the pre-eminence t0 
Cardiff so far as the museum was concerned, A Treasury 
grant was obtained. Counsel urged that the brochure 
published on behalf of the scheme, especially for the purpose 
of obtaining subscriptions, contained the drawings and the 
elevations which had been prepared by Mr. Seward as being 
the design and scheme for the National Museum in Wales. 
Under an Act the defendants were eventually empowered to 
transfer their exhibits and powers to the authorities of the 
National Museum for Wales. It was perfectly clear that 
Mr. Seward, by the agreement of 1901, was given the scope 
of a profitable employment, of which he had been deprived 
by the defendants transferring their powers and duties. 
Until 1907 Mr. Seward had gone on with this work on a 
scale which was large even in 1907. He understood that the 
defendants contended that by a clause of the agreement they 
were at liberty to give notice not to proceed further with the 
works, or to withdraw a certain portion. They argued that, 
therefore, Mr. Seward’s remuneration under that clause was 
cut down, and that Mr. Seward could not say he was to be 
paid damages on any basis of a large scheme as contem- 
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plated. He (Mr. Pollock) contended the defendants could 
not rely on a clause of an agreement which had really been 
torn up by the defendants, and not with the consent of the 
plaintiff. It was a contract which defendants had put out 
of their power to perform at all, and the plaintiff was left 
at a ‘“‘loose end’’ to get what he could for his work. Mr. 
Pollock admitted he could not get over a plea of the Statute 
of Limitations raised by the defendants concerning the claim 
for work done in 1894. The main issue between them would 
be as to the effect of the agreement of December, 1901. Did 
the clause in that agreement give defendants any really 
effective right to put an end to the contract? He (Mr. 
Pollock urged it did not. 

Mr. Seward, F.R.I.B.A., and a member of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy, said he had been practising in Cardiff 
for thirty-four years. He had undertaken many important 
buildings in that city and elsewhere. He was the architect, 
amongst other things, for the Cardiff Municipal Buildings 
and Touncil Chamber. He had been in close touch with the 
Corporation of Cardiff for many years. The plans for the 
erection of museum buildings in Cathays Park that he nad 
prepared were for an index hall with its wings fronting 
south. There were alterations ordered by the authorities 
from time to time necessitating the raising the level of the 
index hall and the adding of 20 feet to the front. He pre- 
pared three sets of plans. He had charged in accordance 
with the scale authorised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Seward, giving further evidence on December 143, re- 
counted an interview he had in January 1905 with Mr. 
Thomas, the chairman of the Museum Management Com- 
mittee. He declared that Mr. Thomas on that occasion 
advised him that soon there would be probably important 
developments connected with the municipal scheme of a 
museum. Mr. Thomas told him that matters were evidently 
approaching a period when the important developments they 
had always had in mind were likely to be given effect to. As 
chairman, Mr. Thomas desired such information as could 
then be disclosed following their years of work that would 
enable him to show quite clearly the large scope of the enter- 
prise. As a result of the conversation, in which he had 
shown Mr. Thomas various plans, he had promised that he 
would write him, making the position thoroughly clear. That 
conversation (said Mr. Seward) clearly recognised fully the 
scheme of 150,0007. to 160,0007. He wrote to Mr. Thomas in 
accordance with his instructions. 

In further reply to Mr. Pollock, Mr. Seward stated that 
on April 26, 1905, he sent a subscription of 5/. to the National 
Museum scheme, because he had been invited by a member 
of the Corporation, and he responded as a citizen interested 
in the scheme. 

Mr. Pollock referred to one of the points of defence raised. 
That was to the effect that Mr. Seward had asked the defen- 
dants (and that they had done) to take steps to see that the 
National Museum for Wales should be placed in Cardiff, 
and that he undertook to pay the defendants 5]. for the 
museum purposes. Under these circumstances the contract 
of December 21, 1901, was abandoned by mutual agreement, 
alleged the defendants. 

Mr. Pollock said he should not have thought the defen- 
dants would have put such a plea on the record. It seemed 
so childish. 

In the course of further evidence, the plaintiff said he had 
learnt by accident of the defendants’ intention to promote the 
Parliamentary Bill for the handing over of their powers, &c. 
The preliminary announcements were so ambiguously worded 
that at the outset he did not recognise that his position was 
in the least degree touched, Witness subsequently opposed 
clauses in the Bill, and ultimately, as passed, the Bill pro- 
vided that the Corporation should indemnify the Council of 
the National Museum against all obligations and liabilities 
that might accrue. 

Mr. Pollock produced the covenant, dated April 15, 1910, 
Saying it took the form of a lease of this site in Cathays 
Park of an area of four acres. There was a covenant pro- 
viding for the expenditure in the erection of the building of 
a sum of 150,0007. in labour and materials. 

Mr. Seward said that if he had proceeded with the work 


on the plans, involving an expenditure of 150,000/., his fees 


recoverable would be 5 per cent. on that figure, in accordance 
with the scale of the Institute ; but in this instance there had 
been a formal agreement between himself and the Corpora- 
tion. The work would have included discussions, the pre- 
paration of plans that might arise, the perfection of plans 
into working drawings, the writing of specifications, super- 
intendence, and clearing up of accounts at the end. 

Mr. Pollock asked that, assuming the building had been 


erected from plaintiff’s designs, would Mr. Seward have been 
entitled to charge for what he (counsel) called the first set of 
plans at 375!/. and the second at 450/., outside the 5 per cent. 
for carrying out the official plans?—Mr. Seward: Yes, but 
I do not know whether I should have done so had I been duly 
retained, 

Tf the work had gone through, and you had received your 
5 per cent. and your quantity surveyor’s expenses, it would 
have been a matter on which there might have been a claim, 
but a claim on which you would not have pressed on the 
previous two items ?—That is so. r 

You have not had the work to do?—No. I had the 
troublesome negotiations of years to do, and when that work 
reached the splendid fruition to which we were all looking 
forward for many years, I was placed in a most ignominious 
position professionally and from other points of view. There 
was no reason whatever, so far as my conduct was concerned. 

Mr. Pollock: That is not suggested by the other side. At 
the time you entered into the agreement of December 1901 
were you desirous of obtaining the opportunity of being the 
architect for this big scheme ?—Decidedly. 

Mr. Pollock then asked the plaintiff if he had received a 
document, dated August 18, 1909, in which the writer said : 
““T am instructed to offer you 1,100/. in satisfaction of all 
your claims against the Corporation. This they consider to 
be greatly in excess of any amount you may be legally 
entitled to’’ 2—Mr. Seward: I took the letter to be an un- 
conditional tender. He had replied, declining the offer, and 
referring to what he termed an uncalled for and cruel 
course on the part of the Corporation. 

Mr. Francis Williams,.K.C. (reading a passage in 
plaintiff's reply to this offer): ‘I consider the course taken 
in depriving me of the work to be uncalled for and most 


eruel.’’ Cross-examining plaintiff on behalf of the defen- 
dants, Mr. Williams asked for an explanation.—Mr. 
Seward: They appointed me to the work under the seal of 


the Cardiff Corporation to the work, and they deprived me of 
it without cause. 

Is it your view that the Cardiff Corporation ought not to 
have tried to get a museum at Cardiff ?—No, sir; far from 
it. But when the National Museum for Wales showed itself 
to be a practical certainty, the Corporation ought to have 
kept faith with me as the person whom they had called upon 
under their agreement. They ought to have made perfectly 
sure that their undertaking should have been absolutely ful- 
filled. 

Do you know the Council tried all they could to get the 
new body to take you on as architect ?—They could have done 
so before it was too late. They could have devised methods 
by which their undertaking could have been carried out in 
the future work. The point he would make, plaintiff con- 
tinued, was that while some really good-minded men on the 
Corporation were doing their best to undo the mischief which 
had been done respecting himself, a Bill was being promoted 
in Parliament—in secret, so far as he was concerned—which 
would have deprived him of not only a chance of being archi- 
tect, but of receiving a penny for the twenty years’ work that 
he had done. 

Your complaint against the Corporation is that they 
ambiguously worded the phraseology of their Bill in Parlia- 
ment?—No. But I think it was intended to wipe me out. 

In the course of cross-examination concerning the various 
plans, Mr. Seward insisted that all of them were necessary, 
as were also fresh ones, owing to changes made in the existing 
plans, in consequence of directions he received. He claimed 
for loss of architect’s and quantity surveyor’s commission, a 
total amount of 10,875/., less 2,000/. establishment charges, 
as well as damages for the breach of contract he alleged. 

In the course of further cross-examination on Decem- 
ber 14, the plaintiff said it was not unusual for an architect 
to charge for rough plans which became abandoned, espe- 
cially if they concerned important public buildings. It the 
architect were sitting down on occasions with a client and 
was drawing and sketching im a consultative way he would 
not be likely to exercise such rights as he might perhaps 
have in this matter of so charging. Other circumstances 
might open up, however, another position than that 
ordinarily applying between architect and client. Matters 
of detail were then discussed at great length, Mr. Seward 
explaining the status of various plans as affecting each other. 

(The case is proceeding.) 


Mr. James Mitume, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow 
and London, has prepared plans for a variety theatre to be 
erected at the south-west corner of Hope Street and Renfrew 
Street, Glasgow, with accommodation for 2,000 persons. 
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THATCHING.* 


HE art of thatching can be learnt by any intelligent farm 

labourer, if he is given a few opportunities for practice 

and a little instruction. Farm hands frequently possess a 

natural aptitude for work of this kind, and an industrious 
man will soon become proficient. 

A thorough knowledge of thatching, like that of any other 
branch of farm husbandry, cannot be gained without careful 
observation and frequent practice, but the beginner can 
commence by thatching straw ricks and thus acquire the skill 
necessary for the more important work of thatching corn and 
hay ricks. 

The thatcher’s outfit is neither a large nor an expensive 
one ; it consists of a bill-hook, a paring knife, and a pair of 
sheep shears for trimming the eaves, a large ‘‘ thatching 
fork’’ to hold the drawn straw or ‘‘ yealms,’’ and a wooden 
hand-rake with iron teeth. 

Other articles necessary for thatching are a ladder 
sufficiently long to reach the ridge of the stack when laid 
perfectly level with the roof, a quantity of pegs, binding 
cord or oakum, a suitable wooden mallet or other implement 
to drive in the pegs (a flat leather attached to the wrist, and 
covering the palm when pressing the pegs home, serves the 
same purpose), and a running noose to convey the yealms of 
straw to the thatcher. 

The principal materials used for thatching purposes are 
straw, reeds, and heather, according to the purpose for which 
they are intended. Oat and barley straw are only serviceable 
where the corn to be covered has not to remain in the rick 
for any considerable length of time; well-grown stiff wheat 
straw will answer all general purposes on the farm, but for 
more lasting purposes, rye straw and reeds are to be pre- 
ferred, heather being mostly used for ornamental thatching— 
as, for example, model dairies, cricket pavilions, and 
summer houses. 

A thatched roof has a picturesque appearance, which is 
by many preferred to the grey slate or red tiles which top the 
modern country cottage, while this method of making roofs 
watertight is adopted to a considerable extent in the case of 
such erections as summer houses, pavilions, and arbours. 
Different methods of thatching are practised in different 
districts, but the following may be taken as suitable for 
general practice. 

Straw is the most usual medium for thatching houses, 
and it is employed in one of two ways—firstly, by laying a 
covering of fibrous turf over the roof and pushing the straw 
through the turves; or, secondly, by sewing the straw 
directly to the roof. 

The material must in all cases be prepared beforehand, 
this work affording a very suitable occupation to be carried 
on under cover during wet weather. The straw is simply 
drawn from the heap in the usual manner, the only excep- 
tion being that more care is exercised to exclude all short 
ends or pieces of straw, so that, when properly prepared, it 
will be perfectly straight. 

The yealm of straw is then gathered in the hands and a 
small quantity is pulled out at one end, turned down, and 
wound round the top of the yealm, forming what is known 
as a “‘staple.’’ The projection thus formed at the head of 
the staple prevents it from being withdrawn once it has been 
inserted in the turves. When prepared in this manner, the 
staples are bound together a dozen at a time and stored in a 
dry place until required for use. 

The joists are fixed on to the roof in the usual manner, 
wooden runners being nailed on at about six inches apart ; 
these runners are about three inches broad. The turves are 
placed upon the roof, working from the bottom and proceed- 
ing in an upward direction as with the slates. When cutting 
the turves, a curved cutting-iron must be used, so as to 
obtain turves thick in the centre but gradually tapering off 
towards the sides. Thus, when laid on the roof, the over- 
lapping edges will make the turf covering level, and the roof 
will be of one thickness throughout. 

A thatching-iron now becomes necessary. This imple- 
ment is slightly forked at the apex in order to catch the 
twisted head of the staple of straw. In this manner the 
latter is pushed through the turf, and is prevented from 
coming out again by the ‘‘head’’ of wound straw. The 
work of laying the staples must be commenced at the eaves, 
and should proceed upwards until the ridge is reached ; at 
this point a layer of turves is placed over the straw in order 
to form a “ bolster ’’ or well-defined ridge, and the thatching 
is then complete. jf 


* Abstract from a leaflet (No. 236) issued by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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When preparing the roof for the second method of thatch- 
ing, namely, sewing the straw directly to the roof, the joists 
are laid, the wooden runners nailed on, and the straw pre- 
pared in the same way. The straw is then sewn directly to 
the wooden runners, commencing at the bottom and working 
upwards to the ridge. Sewing twine is used for this purpose, 
and the work will be found quite a simple operation after 
a little practice has been obtained. In order to finish off 
the ridge, turves may here again be requisitioned as in the 
former method, or, as an alternative, two pieces of wood may 
be utilised. In the latter case, the boards should be cut to 
the same length as the roof and fixed so as to overlap the 
thatch for some distance on each side. This method of 
thatching is perhaps most extensively practised, as it is often 
impossible to obtain good, firm, fibrous turf. 

In certain districts heather is used extensively in the 
thatching of dwelling-houses, and particularly rustic summer 
houses, and similar buildings. 
not always procurable in abundant quantities, but in the 
north and central counties of Scotland it forms the staple 
medium for thatching purposes. When carefully cut, 
heather will require but little preparation beyond straighten- 
ing out. The roof is prepared as in the case of straw 
thatching (second method), and the heather sewn fairly 
tightly and closely together. This makes an excellent and 
very durable roof. Reeds, where they are procurable, are 
also a most valuable material for thatching purposes. They 
are used in a similar manner to straw, being either sewn 
direct to the roof or inserted through turves. Broom is used 
extensively in other districts in a similar manner to heather. 


This material is, of course, © 


The cost of labour for thatching dwelling-houses, &c., — 


generally amounts to 4s. 6d. per ‘‘square,’’ or hundred 
square feet, while reeds cost as much as 5s. per square. On 
the roof of a dwelling-house, ten bundles, or 5 cwt. of straw 
will be required to each square of thatch, and one hundred of 
these bundles will cost approximately 105s. When chatching 


is carried out in a thoroughly expert and experienced — 


manner, the roof should remain quite watertight for about 
thirty years if composed of the finest quality wheat straw, 
or for forty years if reeds be employed. If, nowever, the 
work be done in an indifferent manner, it may not Jast for 
more than ten years. : 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


on a ee 


HE American Architect (New York) fully illustrates a 


large country house, the residence of Mr. Wallace H. 
Rowe, at Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, of which Messrs. Rutan 
& Russell are the architects, which is rough-cast externally 
and eclectic in its interior design. Specimens are given of 


rh 
fo 


students’ designs in connection with the Society of Beaux- 


Arts Architects. Domestic work by Mr. James Purdon in- 
cludes several houses of moderate size in Massachusetts. A 


rd 
F 
A 


descriptive illustrated article by Mr. W. W. Bosworth is a 


continuation of the account of ‘“‘ A Little Journey in the Oise 
Valley,’’ commenced in September. 


j 


La Construction Moderne (Paris) illustrates a villa at : 
Gip, in the department Seine-et-Oise, by Messrs. Albert and — 


Maurice Turin, and a large commercial school at Paris by 
Mons. Masson-Detourbet. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Jean Goujon’s Sculpture. 


Str,—The learned paper of Professor Blomfield on Jean 
Goujon was most interesting reading ; it called to my mind 
a figure in the church of SS. Gervais and Protais at Gisors, 
which I have seen on three out of my many tours in France. 
It is an emaciated recumbent figure of a dead man, said to 
have been a celebrity of the place, and, as is also the organ- 
loft, attributed to Goujon. In spite of the gruesomeness of 
the subject the anatomical handling of the figure is wonder-— 
fully true and realistic. If I could be assured on good autho- 
rity that this is Goujon’s work it would add much to the 
interest I have always taken in it. Local tradition, says that 
the man died of a disease that compelled its unfortunate 
victim to starve. The sculptor, be he who he may, well shows 
him as a mere ‘‘ bag of bones’”’ !—Yours faithfully, 

E. Swinren Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 
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LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. 

HE theory which Signor Rivorra has put forward for 
the origin of Romanesque or, as he terms it in accord- 
ance with his theory, Lombardic architecture is worthy of 
consideration. Historically it is founded on the facts 
that under Maximtan (286-310) Milan became the official 
residence of the Emperors, and that thus the craftsmen 
of Lombardy were afforded a wide field for the exercise of 
their ability. When, in 404, Honortus transferred his 
Court to Ravenna, this city was regarded as the seat of 
government and the capital of Italy until OpoacerR put an 
- end to the Western Empire in 476. Then Signor Rrvorra 
assumes, as is probable, that not a few, and among them 

the best craftsmen of Milan, migrated to Ravenna. 

In his great work * on Lombardic architecture Signor 
Rrvorra endeavours to show that to the school of Ravenna 
is due the first inception of the essential characteristics of 
what is usually termed Romanesque architecture. His 
view is that Italy, during the period of Ravenna’s 
greatness, was not obliged to borrow artists from the Kast, 
whether painters, mosaic workers, goldsmiths, carvers, or 
architects and builders, but that the works which in- 
fluenced the origin of Lombardic architecture were 
executed in Ravenna, as regards architecture by Italian 
craftsmen ; in the case of sculpture, restricting the con- 
sideration to works of purely Byzantine style executed in 
the days of TuEoporic (493-526) and of Justinian I. 
(527-565), to Greek artists, after allowing a very modest 
share to the chisels of the school of Ravenna; and in the 
case of sculpture carried out in a form and style of carving 
which is merely Byzantinesque, to Italian artists. 

This view is supported by Signor Rrvorra in a detailed 
investigation of the important Romanesque buildings of 
Ravenna. ‘The first and oldest of these is the Basilica 
Ursiana, on which, although rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century, a great deal of the author’s theory rests. This 
church was founded and completed by Archbishop Ursus 
(370-396), and, says Signor Rrvorra, presents five notable 
features, the creations of the school of Ravenna, and not 
a See nople, as is the universal but erroneous 

ief, 

First, it is the oldest instance of a basilica with the 
apse at the east end. Before this apses were placed at 
the west, not only in the Western world, but in the 
Rastern, as in Helena and Constantine’s Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem (327-335), and in the Con- 
Stantinian basilica at Baalbec. 

Second, the Basilica Ursiana is the first example of an 
apse curvilinear internally and polygonal externally, the 


* Lombardic Architecture . 1 ts 
Derivatives. By G. 'T. Rivoira. 
M.A. In two volumes. 


Origin, Development, and 
Translated by G. McN. Rushforth, 
(London: William Heinemann. 68s. net.) 


credit of which departure must therefore be given to the 


builders of Ravenna, and not to the Byzantines, for at 
Constantinople the first example of such an apse that can 
be dated with certainty is in the church of St. John 
Baptist, erected by Srupius in 463; and at Salonica 
St. Sophia provides the earliest instance (about 495). In 
Syria, two very early dated specimens are presented by 
St. George at Ezra (515-516) and the cathedral of Bosra 
(511-512). 

Third, the Ravenna basilica contains the earliest 
example of capitals surmounted by pulvins, or dosserets, a 
characteristic feature of both the Ravennate and the 
Byzantine styles. Signor Rrvorra discusses the origin of 
the pulvin, and even suggests that the Egyptian use of 
cubes on capitals, as at Denderah, is a prototype of the 
Romanesque treatment of the dosseret. 

The fourth notable feature is the construction of the 
domical vault entirely of tapering tubes inserted one inside 
the other. To maintain this proposition Signor Rivorra 
has to put on one side the use by Roman builders of 
amphore, which he admits is as old as the time of 
CatiauLa (37-41), in whose palace on the Palatine they 
are employed to diminish the weight on the haunches. 

The fifth peculiarity of the Basilica Ursiana is that it 
presents the oldest example of a spherical vault in masonry 
with a wooden roof above it, which treatment, says the 
author, is not met with in any dated Eastern structure of 
the kind earlier than, or even contemporary with, the 
Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna. 

In his description of the Basilica of San Giovanni 
Evangelista, founded by Gatua Puacipia in 425, Signor 
Rrvorra deals fully with the use of blank arcading as a 
means of wall decoration, and shows that it had been used 
earlier in Romanesque work and was borrowed from the 
Romans, who employed it from the age of Auaustus 
onwards; so that, although characteristic of Romanesque 
work, it cannot be said to have originated either from the 
school of Ravenna, from Byzantium, or from the Hast, 
as, although it 1s found in so early an example as the 
Palace of Cuosrozs I. (531-579) at Ctesiphon, this 
Persian building, like others, owes much to the aid of 
builders from the Romano-Byzantine Empire, if we are 
to believe the quotation from THropHyLactus (638) given 
by Signor Rrvyorra:—‘‘ They say that the Emperor 
JUSTINIAN sent to CHosrozns Greek marble and skilled 
architects and master masons, who built him a palace in 
the Roman style not far from Ctesiphon.’’ 

San Giovanni Evangelista is, says our author, distin- 
guished by two notable characteristics: first, the apse is 
enriched by arcading supported by columns; second, the 
arcading is marked off from the wall surface by a visible 
framing line flush with the arches, each of which is en- 
closed by a ring of bricks laid lengthwise and fitting 
exactly. 

The Mausoleum of Gatua Puacrpia, erected about 
the year 440, is given by Signor Rrvorra as the oldest 
example amongst tombs and churches of the use of a 
Latin cross with rectangular extended arms and not mere 
apses opposite to one another and starting directly from 
the central space. This building is also noted as an 
example of the use of spherical pendentives, and affords 
the author an opportunity for an interesting discursus on 
the early history of pendentive vaulting. 

The Chapel of San Pier Crisologo, erected by Arch- 
bishop Peter Curysotoaus (433 or 439-—449 or 458), 
affords an early instance of the use of brick arcading 
springing from corbels grouped between lesenas, or pilaster 
strips, as a decorative rather than a constructive adjunct, 
and a similar treatment is exhibited in the Baptistery of 
Neon or San Giovanni in Fonte. 

In the well-known Basilica of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 
erected by TuEoporic about the year 519, Signor Rrvorra 
finds the employment of Greek carvers alongside of archi- 
tects and builders belonging to Ravenna. The campanile 
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at this church, of which the date is fixed during the epis- 
copate of Joun, who filled the see from 850 to 878, is 
made the text of an explanation of the use of campaniles 
and of their early history. 

The Mausoleum of Turoporic, erected about the year 
519, with its remarkable monolith cupola, more than 
30 feet diameter, is briefly described by our author, who 
then passes on to an account of the Church of San Vitale, 
and endeavours to combat the usual belief that it was the 
work of Byzantine builders, and he claims Junianus 
ARGENTARIUS, the architect both of San Vitale and Sant’ 
Apollinare in Classes, as a Ravennate architect of the first 
rank. The carving in the Church of San Vitale is ad- 
mitted to be the work of Greek artists. 

Signor Rivorra goes on to prove that many other 
buildings of early Italian Romanesque are the work of, or 
influenced by, architects and builders of the school of 
Ravenna, which he thus makes the dominant element of 
Lombardic architecture, or rather of the basis from which 
Lombardic architecture was afterwards to be developed. 

The book is excellently and profusely illustrated, and, 
whether we are prepared to admit the truth of Signor 
Rrvorra’s reasoning or not, is indispensable to any student 
who would thoroughly understand Romanesque archi- 
tecture. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue resclution of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, published in our columns lasé 
week, making it ‘‘ unprofessional conduct’’ for any 
Member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute to take part 
in any competition of which the conditions are not in 
accordance with the published regulations of the Insti- 
tute, and therefore barred by resolution of the Council, is 
the natural corollary to the adoption of those regulations, 
which state that members ‘‘ do not take part ’’ in com- 
petitions not in accordance with the essential clauses. 
The resolution, however, makes it incumbent on the 
Council and the Competitions Committee to act with con- 
siderably greater promptitude than has too often been the 
case in dealing with the conditions of competitions. “It 
is unreasonable to expect that architects, members of the 
Institute, shall wait till half the time allowed for the pre- 
paration of the drawings has elapsed without knowing 
whether or not any particular competition is taboo, and 
the Institute only makes itself ridiculous when its de- 
cision is announced in the Journal, as has happened in at 
least one case, after the date for sending in drawings. It 
is also incumbent on the Council to veto all open com- 
petitions, publicly advertised, of which the conditions are 
not in accordance with the regulations of the Institute. 
There has been some laxity in the past in this respect, and 
this must be amended. 


THe extension of the Mall to Charing Cross seems to 
have arrived at an impasse. Shortly, there are three 
authorities involved, representing three sections of the 
community, and the question is, Who is to pay? The 
three authorities are the Government, the London County 
Council, and the Westminster City Council, and the 
question is whether the nation, the County of London, or 
the City of Westminster should pay. There are two 
schemes in view, and it is generally admitted that the 
larger of the two, which would cost in round figures 
150,0001., is preferable. The London County Council 
and the Westminster City Council are willing, on behalf 
of their constituents, to contribute each one-third of the 
cost if the Government, out of the national exchequer, 
pays the remainder. Really, of course, the citizens of 
Westminster would pay the largest share, the citizens of 
London County more than one third, for the citizens of 
Westminster have to contribute to the county rate and the 
national exchequer as well as to their own municipal ex- 
penditure, and the citizens of London County would also 
pay part of the ostensible one-third of the cost to be found 
by the Government. From the report of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County Council it 


ST. SIMON, FROM SCREEN IN CAUSTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


appears that the Commissioners of Works obtained 
authority in the Metropolitan Improvements (Funds) Act, 
1904, to apply a certain fund, created for Metropolitan 
improvements under the Battersea Park Act, 1851, 
towards the opening of the Mall into Charing Cross and 
other works connected therewith. 


THe Government now objects to paying any part of 
the cost of connecting the Mall improvement with Charing 
Cross, but we think the Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council are fully justified when they say 
in their report: —‘‘ It seems to us clear that it was the 
intention of the Government to complete the improvement 
without any co-operation on the part of the Council or of ' 
the local authorities concerned. ‘This view is confirmed 
by the fact that between June 1896 and the receipt of the 
letter of January 1909 the Council was neither consulted 
nor afforded an opportunity of expressing its views, nor 
even officially informed of the Government’s action with 
regard to the improvement. It need hardly be pointed 
out that during the past twenty years the value of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood has increased. If the Council 
had received any intimation that it was expected to com- 
plete, or to assist in the completion of, the improvement 
it could, by purchasing property, have anticipated in some 
measure this increase, and it could have taken advantage 
of any favourable opportunities which might have arisen 
for dealing with the property, especially as it holds, or 
has held, a considerable extent of property in Spring 
Gardens and Charing Cross. 


‘“‘ The improvement will, of course, be of advantage to 
the general and local traffic, and we admit that, in this 
aspect, the matter is one which greatly concerns the 
Council. On the other hand, the improvement is, we 
submit, desirable in order to open up the Government 
buildings, and still more desirable in order to provide a 
fitting approach to the Memorial to Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. In this respect the improvement is of 
national rather than of local concern, and a substantial 
proportion of the cost should therefore be borne out of 
national funds. If the Government had been prepared 
to avail itself of the favourable offer which we made to it, 
and to contribute accordingly one-third of the cost, we 
should have had no hesitation in advising the Council at 
once to undertake the work and to contribute one-third 
of the cost. In this case the improvement would very 


| probably be completed, as far at least as the widening of 
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PANEL SHOWING GESSO GROUND, FROM REREDOS, ST. MICHAEL'S 
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the road is concerned, by the middle of next year. In 
the absence of any offer by the Government to co-operate 
in the matter we have no alternative but to recommend 
‘ That the Council is not prepared to carry out the exten- 
sion of the Mall to Charing Cross unless the First Com- 
missioner of H.M. Works, &c., agrees to advise the 
Government to contribute one-third of the net cost.’ ”’ 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the Surveyor to the Fabric 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is bravely and rightly, by re- 
peated letters to the Times, drawing, or endeavouring to 
draw, public attention to the danger that is imminent from 
the proposed tram subway in St. Paul’s Churchyard that 
forms part of the Corporation’s scheme for the new St. 
Paul’s Bridge, and in his letter which appeared on the 
15th inst. gives a diagram showing how very similar are 
the conditions to those of Holy Trinity Church, Kings- 
way, which became so dangerous that it had to be pulled 
down, the cause undoubtedly being the excavation of 
subways in its proximity. It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to suppose that London stands on a solid bed 
of clay. It does nothing of the sort. The subsoil of 
London is permeated through and through in all direc- 
tions by what can be no better described than underground 
rivers. These were at one time on the surface, but, 
although they are now hidden from sight, they still exist 
and flow at various depths. One has only to keep one’s 
eyes open in the tube railways to see spots of damp 
caused by the percolation of water from these under- 
ground streams, which even the external lining of cement 
that is supposed to have been formed by pumping into 
the space left between the iron and the hollow excavated 
is unable entirely to exclude. We know personally of 
many cases in which building operations have disclosed 
flowing water at 6, 10 or 20 feet below the surface. 
Hence excavations for tube railways or tram subways 
cause disturbance of the soil, often to a considerable dis- 
tance. We know that water exists under St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it is hazardous in the extreme to carry out 
such a tram subway as is proposed in connection with the 
St. Paul’s Bridge scheme. 


Tue interesting ‘‘ Notes on the Architectural History 
of Lincoln Minster from 1192 to 1255,”’ by Mr. Francis 
Bonp and Mr. Wint1am Watkins, which appeared in 
the R.I.B.A. Journal (3rd series, Vol. XVIII., No. 3), 
have been republished in pamphlet form, so that one may 
with this in hand follow the lines of reasoning on which 


Mr. Bonn has founded his views of the original treatment 
of St. Hugh’s Choir. 


Tue Artistic Hoardings Competition, for which Mr. 
W. H. Lever, J.P., has provided 1001. prize money, is 
not for the ambitious pupil or office boy, as, like the Gidea 
Park competition, it is open only for executed work, not 
for paper schemes. The hoardings to which the prizes 
are offered must have been erected and photographed with 
their posters upon them. ‘Then the assessors are to visit 
and view the hoardings that they may think worthy of a 
prize before making their award. As hoardings are 
usually only of ephemeral existence, this condition seems 
to still further limit the number of possible competitors. 


Town planning is to have its own organ—in addition, 
that is, to the very good publication of the Liverpool 
School of Civic Design. The new venture is to be known 
as Garden Cities and Town Planning, and is, we under- 
stand, to be the official organ of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association and the National Advisory 
Town Planning Committee. The first number is to appear 
next month. 


Ir is to be regretted that it has been found necessary 
to abandon the project for the exploration of the site of 
the Romano-British town of Verulamium, on the out- 
skirts of St. Albans, owing to Lord Verunam, the owner 
of the site, not having come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Society of Antiquaries, who had offered to 
undertake the work. The failure of negotiations is all the 
more regrettable as Verulamium is by far the largest of 
such remains in this country, and it was anticipated that 
the excavation, which would have lasted about thirty 
years, would have yielded a rich harvest of interesting 
relics. The town was about twice the size of Silchester, 
near Reading, on which the Society have been engaged 
for about twenty years, bringing the work of excavation to 
a successful conclusion only last year. Silchester is the 
first instance of a complete Roman town having been 
entirely uncovered. In this, as in other similar cases 
where the land is taken out of cultivation during the work, 
only a portion of the site is dug up at atime. When the 
ruins have been exposed and photographed, and careful 
plans have been made of the streets, houses, temples, &c., 
the ground is put back and restored to cultivation before 
another section is undertaken. 


Tur Board of Education now insists that in new 
schools, instead of a central hall with class-rooms open- 
ing out of it, the hall must either be detached entirely or 
must have corridors separating it from the class-rooms. 
We do not agree with the Surrey Education Committee 
that this is not an improvement. Central halls have for 
a long time been abandoned in Germany and America, 
both of which countries are certainly ahead of ourselves in 
education. 


EAST ANGLIAN ROOD SCREENS AND THEIR 
PAINTINGS. 


T the Northern Architectural Association, on December 14, 
A Mr. H. C. Charlewood, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, Mr. 
William Davidson read a paper on the above subject. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous coloured drawings, photo- 
graphs, and about a hundred lantern slides. 

Mr. Davidson, who has been making a special study of 
ecclesiastical architecture and decoration in East Anglia for 
the last ten years, opened his lecture by emphasising the 
ereat richness of Hast Anglia in ecclesiastical art of all kinds, 
but more especially the decorative art of its rood screens. 
After indicating roughly the origin and development of rood 
screens, he described in detail the leading screens in the 
district, analysing the main features in their construction and 
design. The period of greatest activity, he stated, was between 
the years 1480-1520. At the Reformation much of the work 
was destroyed, and even in comparatively recent years much 
damage had been done by renovating and repainting. The 
mediums employed by the medieval craftsman were discussed, 
and the place and value of gold in the medieval decoration 
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was pointed out. From his close and exhaustive study of the 
screen painting Mr. Davidson concluded that the artists 
were natives of the country, as the work showed so unmis- 
takably the influence of the climatic and geographical con- 
ditions which exist in this part of England. The best painted 
screens were situated in the marshland districts—Ranworth, 
Barton Turf, Ludham, &c. The general formation of the 
land, with its marshy pools, stretches of broads, shaded by 
woodland and reeds, over which the morning mists linger at 
the approach of dawn, and which reflect the glory of a setting 
sun, is just such as we might expect to produce a great school 
of colourists. With a misty background, and in the brilliant 
sunlight, the red of the foreground poppies, the green of the 
grass, and the gold of the corn blaze out with dazzling bright- 
ness ; and this combination of colours satisfying the visual 
sense of completeness was no doubt adopted by the artist as 
the main basis of his colour scheme. There are few 
variations to this scheme. The alternating scheme of 
red and green with an all-over use of gold was the main 
feature in East Anglian medieval decorative art.* The deco- 
rative value of rood screens as church furniture was clearly 
illustrated by several excellent views of church interiors from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the harmony existing between the 
architecture and decoration was strongly emphasised, the 
design, drawing, and colour being such as enhanced the 
architectural detail and general effect. The great unity which 
existed in the medieval church was shown as being carried 
out in the tiles, wall painting, glass, roof, altar, and in every 
part of the church, showing that the medieval builders had 
in view a culminating scheme both in composition and 
colour. In discussing the figure paintings and their emblems 
the screen at Ranworth was described in detail. Particular 
attention was drawn to the figures of St. Barbara, St. George, 
St. Michael, and the head of St. Philip. At Cawston, St. 
Philip, St. Matthias, and St. Matthew were mentioned as 
fine examples of the work of a portrait painter. At Barton 
Turf, St. Raphael was described as exquisite in drawing and 
colour. The existence of foreign saints on many of the screens 
was no evidence, in Mr. Davidson’s opinion, for the assump- 
tion that foreign artists were employed in the work, as the 
saints were universally recognised as belonging to the whole 
Church, even the patron saint of England, St. George, being a 
native of Cappadocia. The original object of the figure paint- 
ing, the lecturer considered, was to educate the people (few of 
whom could read) in the life history of the saints. Their 
decorative value being perceived, the work was then continued 
because of decorative effect. The screens of Ranworth, Caws- 


* [In our observation, the earliest colour schemes of the period on 
which Mr. Davidson is speaking were in white, red and gold only. 


Then blue was used later and green not until the sixteenth century. 
—ED.] 
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PART OF SCREEN, SHOWING NINETEENTH-CENTURY LEADWORK 
WORSTEAD CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


ton, Barton Turf, Worstead, Ludham, Trunch, and Marsham 
were described in detail, while many of the lesser screens 
were referred to and slides shown of many figure panels and 
details. Chapel screens and western gallery screens were men- 
tioned and illustrated. In classifying the paintings, four dis- 
tinct types—viz., archaic, conventional, decorative, and 
naturalistic—were indicated. The first three types were shown 
to be the most appropriate for decorative purposes, especially 
when associated with Gothic architecture. The foreign in- 
fluence found on such screens as Ranworth, Cawston, and 
Barton Turf was suggested as being due possibly to the intro- 
duction of the robes of the clergy from Italy and to the inter- ~ 
communication between the Flemings and this country, and 
through the Flemish and German schools from North Italy. 
Many artists were employed in the work, as the best screens 
were distinctly the work of different men, and showed very 
distinct individuality. Mouldings and floral ornaments were 
apparently copied from stock pattern-books, as much repeti- 
tion was to be found. Mr. Davidson considered that Ran- 
worth, on account of its special features (the double canopy, 
parcloses, and reredoses) and the perfect harmony existing 
between its architecture and decorative composition and 
detail, was the finest painted in England, though at Caws- 
ton the mouldings were of a finer proportion, and at Barton 
the technique of the painting of heads of figures was finer. In 
touching on the condition of decorative art of the present day, 
the lecturer considered that the present school of painting was 
too pictorial, and lacked the imaginative and decorative quali- 
ties necessary for association with architecture, the true prin- 
ciples of the application of colour architecture not being 
understood. He strongly advised architects and decorative 
artists to study the principles illustrated in the ecclesiastical 
art of Kast Anglia. 


ELTHAM MANOR,* 

(Concluded from last week.) 
N 1648-9 the Parliamentary troops assisted in damaging and 
plundering the Royal palace. On the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, the palace was seized by Parliament and 
sold ; at the same time the parks were broken into, and the 
deer dispersed and killed. The work of devastation thus 
begun was continued until the greater part of the palace was 
reduced to a heap of ruins; and, although the property was 
recovered by the Crown at the Restoration, no pains seems to 


_ have been taken to save the place from destruction ; for the 


old palace was practically turned into a quarry, and stone 
after stone carried away, so that when Charles II. came to the 
throne the palace was in ruins, all that was left standing 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by 
Messrs. Frederick and Herbert Weise. 
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being the majestic great hall, which was used up to a recent 
date as a barn and a storehouse for agricultural instruments. 

At this date a parliamentary survey was made of Eltham 
Palace as follows :— ; 

One fair chapel, one great hall, thirty-six rooms and 
offices below stairs, two large cellars, above—called the King’s 
side—seventeen rooms; Queen’s side twelve; Prince’s side 
nine—in all thirty-six lodging rooms; thirty-five bays of 
buildings round the courtyard, which contained one acre of 
ground, the said bays of buildings containing about seventy- 
eight rooms used as offices. The whole were much out 
of repair, and the materials were valued at 2,7531., exclusive 
of the charge of taking down. 

Eltham Great Hall.—The length of the hall is 101 feet by 
364 feet by 55 feet high, having a splendid carved roof of the 
open hammer beam type, ‘‘made of sweet chestnut beams 
28 feet long by 17 inches square. The roof is said to resemble 
that in Westminster Hall, but that the lighting of the hall 
differs from Westminster and other great halls, being lit 
from both sides on north and south. 

Mr. J. C. Buckler, who made a detailed survey of the 
palace area in 1828, describes the hall as ‘‘ the master feature 
of the palace, rising in the centre of the surrounding buildings 
as superior in the grandeur of its architecture as in the mag- 
nificence of its proportions, and appearing to have retained 
its original character, for no improvement could have heen 
desired either in the convenience or the beauty of its architec- 
ture, and was standing complete as built, with the exception 
of the ‘“‘ loover.’’ Mr. Buckler also writes: ‘‘ Walls of brick 
were often in this period substituted for those of stone. The 
same material forms the walls of Eltham Hall, under a case 
of stone, but brick alone was commonly used and engraved 
on masonry, as in this example. Its peculiar ornaments, in 
addition to carved work, were distinguished by black bricks 
arranged in various patterns over every blank surface, and 
specimens of these decorations remain on the west and south 
walls of Eltham Hall (1828). 


BANQUETING HALL, ELTHAM. 


There were suites of rooms at either extremity, the screen 
at the last end being designed to shut off views of the doors 
leading to the kitchen ; at the other end was placed the throne 
with the octagonal fire hearth in front (not quite under the 
frame work, whch denotes where the ancient ‘‘ loover”’ was), 
so as to draw, it is thought, the smoke well away from the 
royal table. 

You will notice also the ample spaces some 20 feet high 
under the windows, which were originally covered with 
tapestry, but this has all disappeared. There is a tradition 


that a part of this was found in use as floor coverings of some 
of the houses after the dismantlng of the palace at the time of 
the Commonwealth. 

A little while ago Mr. A. W. Godfrey made a very for- 
tunate and important discovery of an original plan of Eltham 
Palace in the library of Hatfield House, which though un- 
signed is thought to be the work of John Thorpe, about 1590 ; 
and Mr. Godfrey has written an interesting account of this 
in the ‘‘ Architectural Review.”’ 

This plan gives an accurate idea of the arrangement of the 
palace, which before was only conjectured. 

Mr. A. W. Clapham says that in the building accounts of 
the reign of Henry VI., the chapel was being completed then ; 
as mention is made of the construction of a screen, and of the 


THE MANOR LODGE, ELTHAM PARK. 


two staircases to the gallery above. He also fixes the date 
of the great hall, one of the fortnightly returns of the 
expenditure when the roof was being framed being, “‘ coste 
and expense don upon the bildyng of the Newe Halle wytn the 
manor of Elthm in the charge of James Hatefield from 
Sunday the XIX day of Setembr, the XIX year of the reigne 
of our sovreign Lord, King Edward the iiijth unto Sunday the 
iii of Octobr the yer aforeseid.”’ 

It also gives the wages of the freemasons, hard hewers, 
carpenters (including chief warden and under warden), 
plumbers, smythes, labourers, and clerks, also that thirty 
great iron ‘‘spykynggs’’ were bought for the roof, and ten 
great ‘‘clamps of yron for the bynddyng of the princyples.”’ 

There is also mentioned six loads of ‘‘ Raygatestone”’ at 
four shillings a load, commonly known as Reigate firestone, 
and that £140 13s. 6d. was spent in the fortnight. 

Mr. A. W. Godfrey suggests that the medieval visitor to 
the palace would see on his left, after crossing the bridge and 
entering the great court, a long wooden arcade or “‘ pentise “ 
such as surrounds the court at Windsor, this feature being 
repeated in the corridor leading from the hall to the chapel, 
and also round the office courts on the south side of the hall. 

Those buildings that were nearest the hall were probably 
single story erections. He thinks also that the three princi- 
pal towers at the angles and one in the centre of the south 
front are perhaps part of the original fortifications of 
Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham; and that the range of 
Tudor windows on the west side of the hall were made when 
Henry VII. rebuilt that side ; and, further, that the terraces 
are probably of Queen Elizabeth’s time, as a large sum was 
expended during her reign. 

The lower part of the boundary walls can be ‘still seen ; 
that on the west side being 332 feet long. 

The Pons Hauriabilis was most probably where the draw- 
bridge is marked on the plan ; this being also a private draw- 
bridge which Mr. Clapham says was made for Henry VIII.’s 
convenience in leaving the palace unobserved when visiting 
the King’s Gardens then on the east side of the palace. 

As Mr. A. W. Godfrey graphically remarks :—" The fame 
of Eltham must however rest upon the exquisite beauty of 
the great hall, the timbered roof heavily moulded and 
adorned with finely shaped pendants, its two rectangular bay 
or oriel windows, with their elaborate vaulting and the splen- 
did range of windows along both sides, which set. the scale, and 
still enrich the design, in spite of mutilation and decay. All 
these have been carefully recorded by Pugin in the seven 

lates in his ‘‘ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,’’? Volume I. 

In 1832 there was some talk about pulling down the great 
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hall and removing the roof to Windsor, but it was afterwards 
decided to partially repair it, and the Government advanced 
a small sum for the purpose and placed the work under the 
superintendence of Mr. Smirke. 


Eltham Lodge. 


This fine old manor lodge was built in the solid old Dutch 
style about 1663 by Sir John Shaw, who was granted a lease 
of the manor by the trustees of Queen Henrietta, mother of 
Charles II., and John Evelyn the diarist confirms this date 
by mentioning a visit here on July 14, 1664, although he did 
not seem to entirely approve of the arrangement of the house. 

In Ireland’s ‘‘ Kent’”’ it is mentioned that Sir John Shaw 
besides other rewards had the dignity of a baronet conferred 
upon him, by letters patent Ap. 15, 1665, for the assistance he 
afforded Charles II. during his exile, and his family con- 
stantly resided at the great manor lodge which stands in the 
Grand Park adjoining the town of Eltham. 

Quoting from Mr. Gregory’s charming book on Eltham, 
he says that at this time it is recorded that a long avenue 
called the Chase extended from the house towards Chislehurst, 
which centuries ago was used by King John of France as an 
exercising ground. The old roof has been stripped within 
living memory, and in place of the old red tiles and dormer 
windows the present roof of slates was substituted, and the 
chimneys improved. The two old turrets shown in an ancient 
drawing found in one of the upper rooms are gone, but the 
old walls and foundations are as strong as adamant, defying 
time and elements, and the building possesses many distin- 
guishing features which recall the old days when it was built. 

The room now used for billiards was the favourite sitting- 
room of the late owner, Mrs» Wood, who accidentally dis- 
covered the fine old tapestries on the wall when arranging to 
have the walls repapered. The tapestries represent part of a 
series of events in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and in most of them the pomegranate is prominently 
shown, this being the emblem of Granada ; and it is said that 
these tapestries were a gift to Sir John Shaw from Charles II., 
who had collected them during his wanderings. Mr. Guy 


STAIRCASE, ELTHAM LODGE. 


Laking, who specially examined this tapestry at the command 
of the King, gives the date as late sixteenth century and the 
workmanship as Flemish. The oak leaf, so well known as the 
symbol of Charles IT., is represented in the mouldings of the 
room, and a quaint monogram of the name of the first owner, 
Sir John Shaw, is boldly carved on the huge fireplace. 

The handsome old staircase, with its bold design and mas- 
Sive carving in the style perfected soon after by Grinling 
Gibbons, is an object which immediately chains the attention 
of the onlookers, and the immense oak beams across the 
ceilings of the lofty rooms are objects of admiration. 

Sherard House, built 1634, is a most interesting old 
Jacobean dwelling in High Street, Eltham, and, as its name 
implies, is principally associated with Dr. James Sherard and 
his brother Dr. William Sherard, who came to reside here in 
1718-9 after buying the house. 

Here was originated that famous Herbarium, which finally 
contained, it is said, some 12,000 species of various plants that 
he had started collecting in the east, and which he afterwards 
bequeathed to the Botanical Gardens at Oxford and founded 
the butany professorship in the University. 

James Sherard, M.D., was apprenticed in 1682 to Charles 
Watts, an apothecary, who was curator of the Botanical 


Gardens in Chelsea, and, although he worked hard in the 
practice of medicine, and made an ample fortune, it was 
the botanical arrangement and culture of plants that he de- 
lighted in during his leisure hours. 

The principal work associated with him was the ‘“‘ Hortus 
Elthamensis,’’ published 1732, in two large volumes, being the 
product of many years’ earnest study, and this work was at 
this time the greatest authority on botany existing. 

The house contains a very fine old staircase, and many of 
the rooms are panelled, although several have since been can- 
vassed and papered over, all of which was pointed out and 
explained in a charming manner by the present owner, Mrs. 
Dobell. 


MR. E. SEWARD v. THE CARDIFF CITY 
COUNCIL. 


(Continued from last week.) 


R. MUIR MACKENZIE, High Court Official Referee, 
M resumed, on December 15, the hearing of the action 
against the Corporation of Cardiff brought by Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., and a member of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy, for the recovery of fees and damages in connection 
with the plans, &c., he had prepared as architect in connec- 
tion with the Welsh National Museum at Cardiff. 

In further cross-examination, Mr. Seward informed de- 
fendants’ leader, Mr. Francis Williams, K.C., that if any of 
the plans he had prepared were tentative they were neatly 
finished. Unquestionably the object of tentative plans was to 
see whether they suited the views of clients, and in the case 
of the defendant Corporation that would apply. If the plans 
were not approved of, it did not follow that he would have to 
draw new ones, as he had often used rough plans when they 
were further developed and finished neatly. It would depend 
upon circumstances as to whether he would charge for plans 
he had submitted to a client that the latter did not approve 
of. It would depend upon the amount of work the client gave 
him to do, and which, if the client were not a business man, 
might go over months or years. Mr. Williams must permit 
him to get something for his work. 

Mr. Williams: I suppose you know that the regulations 
of the R.I.B.A. allow five per cent. commission on the work 
executed by architects, including the preliminary specifica- 
tions and sketches, approximate estimates, etc., so that all 
this would be included in the five per cent., supposing the 
work went on?—Yes; but this is for necessary work, and 
would not include unnecessary work. 

In the course of further cross-examination, Mr. Seward 
persisted in his declaration that in 1905 it was recognised 
that the scheme would involve an expenditure of 150,0007. or 
160,000/. 

Does it not come to this, asked counsel: that there was 
some talk of what might be done in the distant future by 
way of covering the whole of the space, and that the sum of 
150,0007. or 160,0007. was mentioned as the sum ultimately 
necessary when the space was covered ? 

Mr. Seward would not accept that view. He urged that 
his position as architect for the scheme, involving 150,000/. 
or 160,0007. was confirmed in reports presented to the Cor- 
poration, and that those reports supported and confirmed 
what was in the brochure, ‘‘ Our Museum,’’ in which the — 
references to 150,000/. or 160,0007. appeared. He claimed 
that by the contract of 1901 between himself and the Corpora- 
tion he was to be architect for a building to cost 150,0001. or 
160,000. That agreement did not limit the extent or nature 
of the building. He pledged his word that a plan showing 
an expenditure of 154,000/. was before the Committee on 
February 1, 1905. A statement was made at the Committee 
that the cost of the building scheme, as intended, would be 
about 150,0007. The plan submitted on February 1 afterwards 
went to the Treasury. 

In further cross-examination, on December 16, Mr. 
Seward stated he had been naturally anxious that the museum 
should be located in Cardiff, and he thought he should have 
been the architect until the National Council called in other 
architects. Then, of course, his connection with it had gone. 
He had understood that he might still have a right to serve 
with the National Organisation. After he had received 
letters from Mr. Wheatley, the Town Clerk of Cardiff, he sent 
in his claim. 

The re-examination of Mr. Seward was postponed. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, of 54 Bedford Square, a Fellow and 
Member of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, formerly Vice-President of that body, Fellow of 
the Royal San. Inst., and who has been practising in London 
for thirty-four years, said that he designed the St. Ermyn’s 
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Hotel in Westminster ; the head office of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, on the Thames Embankment, the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary, and other important buildings. 
With Sir Aston Webb and Mr. J. J. Burnet, witness 
adjudicated on the plans for the Welsh National Museum. 
The contemplated outlay on the first or southern portion of 
the museum represented 80,000/., whilst the completed 
scheme would have involved about a quarter of a million. 
Witness and another London architect had inspected the 
plans produced as being the plans prepared by the plaintiff 
in connection with the various parts of the Museum. Those 
plans indicated the general ‘“‘lay-out’’ of the scheme. Mr. 
Hall dealt in detail with the various plans prepared in con- 
nection with the different sets by Mr. Seward, and said that 
he considered these were quite satisfactory and that all of 
them were necessary, as they had relation to each other, 
certain ones being important developments of the others. In 
his opinion 14 per cent. at least would be a proper fee for 
services in connection with plans prepared by Mr. Seward 
on an outlay of 30,0007., one part of the scheme, and Mr. 
Seward would be therefore entitled to 375]. He arrived at 
that figure by general experience as an expert and a pro- 
fessional man. In the printed regulations for competi- 
tions at the Royal Institute it was one of the regula- 
tions that if the works were not proceeded with the 
architect should be paid remuneration at 1} per cent. 
on the estimate. That was a very general thing in all 
big competitions. In certain of the plans, the witness 
continued, there were a great many important variations that 
Mr. Seward evidently had found it necessary to make. Fresh 
plans, for example, would be necessary if instructions were 
given that levels were to be altered. Certain drawings in 
relation to one scheme were much more extensive than the 
first set. They showed construction in great detail, and they 
were all but working drawings. The second set of plans Mr. 
Hall described as a set of drawings for a building, the portion 
of a larger building and lay-out. Witness held that all the 
fees charged by Mr. Seward were fair and reasonable, and in 
accordance with the custom of the profession. 

In cross-examination by Mr. F. Williams, K.C., the 
witness repudiated the idea that there were no essential 
It was not true that no 
charges would be made in the case of a few trifling altera- 
But in this case there were radical alterations involv- 
In his view the changes were sufficiently 
radical to justify the charges Mr. Seward made. 

Counsel: Do you say, then, that where there is a radical 
change, then there is a fresh charge?—-No; there may be 
radical and semi-radical changes, in which development it 
becomes a new scheme; yet the bulk of a large part of it 
comes into the second scheme. 

Counsel: Do you charge for tentative plans ?—Not if the 
alterations are very trifling; but no one can say that these 
are tentative plans. 

Mr. Williams: I suggest that as a result the whole amount 
due to Mr. Seward in respect of Cathays Park on 30,0001. is 
24 per cent., and that ought to cover the lot.—Of course I do 
not agree with that. 

Answering another question, he said that plaintiff’s plans 
were very elaborate. If some of them were in pencil, that 
made no matter ; the brains were there. 

In re-examination by Mr. Vaughan Williams (for the 
plaintiff), the witness said that if subsequent drawings were 
but copies of the block plan, there would be no necessity for 
the architect to continue ; but a block plan did not help the 
development and completion of a scheme. 

Mr. Henry Vaughan Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., and a 
member of the Council of that body, and of the firm of Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards, of Bedford Square, stated that his 
firm were the architects for the Law Courts and City Hall of 
Cardiff, they being selected by a jury of assessors. Their 
services were also requisitioned in connection with the new 
Wesleyan buildings at Westminster. Mr. Lanchester said 
he agreed with the evidence of Mr. Hall as to the fairness 
of the charges made by Mr. Seward as architect for the 
Museum scheme in Cardiff. 

Mr. Seward, in re-examination, said he had prepared 
three different sets of plans since the 1901 agreement. The 
first set of plans covered the index hall, as well as other 
buildings. In the first set the index hall was to be built 
a considerable number of fet below the level. The level of 
the index hall was regarded as an important feature of these 
plans. In the second set of plans the index hall was only 
2 feet below the nominal level, and that was a very im- 
portant alteration. There were also changes concerning a 
Staircase in the second set. Then there were variations in 
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the area of the front—10 feet each end. The chief changes in 
the third set of plans had to do with the question of economy 
arising from the reduction of expenditure. 

The plaintiff said that the particulars he gave in the 
action were delivered on July 20 this year, and they were 
prepared from his instructions. At the time he prepared 
his particulars he had not got the minutes of the committees 
as they had them now. At the time in question he had to go 
to the Cardiff Free Library—the only place available—to get 
such minutes as he could find—sometimes he had no success, 
because the more recent minutes at the Free Library were not 
bound. For those reasons he had to admit that his par- 
ticulars were incorrect. 

Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., and a member of the 
Council and of the Practice Committee of that organisation, 
and of Messrs. Max Clarke & Garbutt, architects, of 4 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, was also called to give evidence 
as to the fairness of Mr. Seward’s charges. Mr. Clarke, who 
said he had considerable experience, assessed the sum to 
which Mr. Seward was entitled for the first set of drawings 
and plans at 3751., which would, he said, be at the rate of 
1i per cent., which seemed very reasonable for drawings 
brought to such a stage of development as these were. Wit- 
ness thought that plaintiff was entitled to a further sum of 
4501., or 14 per cent., on the further set of plans and draw- 
ings submitted in 1903. He certainly thought that plaintiff 
was entitled to the remuneration he claimed, having regard 
to the developments that had taken place. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Francis Williams, K.C., the 
witness said that his evidence concerning the charges was 
based on the idea that there was a 150,000/. scheme, and that 
30,0007. was merely a part of it. 

Mr. Williams: I put it to you that the set of plans and 
designs for which you give 450]. are merely developments of 
those for which you allocate 375]. ?—Developments to a cer- 
tain extent, but they occasion an entirely separate set of 
drawings. 

I suggest, too, that there were no serious modifications of 
the plan, and that it was merely working out the first plan? 
—I think there were serious modifications. Witness, how- 
ever, did not agree with Mr. Hall and Mr. Lanchester quite 
as to the extent on which remuneration should be allowed 
as between the first and second set of plans. He considered 
that the third set was an entirely new set of plans. 

Mr. Williams: The third set of plans must be the result 
of labour expended on the first and second ?—A very small 
portion of it. 

I suggest to you that the whole thing is one scheme—that 
it is a development of one scheme, and that there ought not 
to be charges for separate sets of plans ?—I cannot agree with 
you. 
Mr. Thomas M. Deacon, F.S.I., a quantity surveyor, 
practising at Craven Street, Strand, stated that he was 
called upon to advise the assessors in connection with the 
plans for the Welsh National Museum. He found the 
cubical contents would be about 3,064,594, and he reckoned 
the total cost at about 153,983/. He calculated on the basis 
of 9d. a foot for the basement and 1s. a foot for the super- 
structure. In his opinion it was a fair basis to go on in 
making a valuation. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s case Mr. F. Williams said 
he would defer his observations and call his evidence at once. 

Mr. John Ward, who was appointed curator to the Cardiff 
Museum in 1893, stated, in answer to Mr. Sankey, IAC (Ghar 
the defendants), that there was no truth in the plaintiff's 
statement of claim that the plans of October 1895 were aban- 
doned, and a fresh set ordered at the meeting on February 7, 
1896. The scheme was modified and developed from time to 
time. 

Mr. Sankey stated that Mr. Seward had produced some 
plans of 1902, and had alleged that Mr. Ward’s plans had 
shown no Index Hall. 

Mr. Ward said that the Index Hall was in his plans. It 
was unique. In fact, it was the crowning glory of his plans. 
He had had many plans and drawings relating to the Index 
Hall before that time. The Index Hall was a device to apply 
to the Natural History section, which would take in zoology 
and botany. Witness was of opinion that the alteration of 
the levels of the Index Hall would not materially affect the 
plaintiff's plans. Mr. Ward was taken in great detail 
through the many plans by Mr. Sankey, with the object of 
traversing the statements of plaintiff and his expert wit- 
nesses that the work had concerned different schemes. 

On December 20 Mr. Ward, in cross-examination by 
Mr. E. Pollock (for the plaintiff), said that there were three 
sets of plans, but he considered they related to one scheme. 
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Asked if he meant that. Mr. Seward ought only to be paid for 
one set of plans, the witness replied he should not like to 
say ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. Pollock: You do not know whether the plaintiff 
ought to be paid independently for each of these plans, 
whether you call them tentative working plans or working 
plans developed ?—I should say ‘‘ No.’’ 

What is your opinion based on ?—I am not making any 
Suggestion as to what he ought to be paid. 

If the architect is to be paid only for such plans as will 
carry out a 20,0001. scheme why had he to draw the elevation 
you see behind the Referee ?—Simply because the first build- 
ing would require an elevation. 

Is he to be paid for the elevation ?—I take it he is to be 
paid according to the terms, which will include the eleva- 
tion of plans. 

What those terms are you do not know ?—No. 

Does it not make a difference when details are hammered 
out before the committee for four or five years ?—They may 
have been hammered out, but there were long intervals, 
and I do not think it was more than four years. 

Regarding an allegation that specifications were not in 
existence at the time of a meeting on February 3, 1905, Mr. 
Pollock asked the witness to account for a reference in the 
minutes of a meeting of the committee of that date to speci- 
fications submitted. Mr. Ward said that must have been a 
slip of the pen. As far as he could remember only estimates 
were in existence then. 

Mr. Alderman Iltyd Thomas, an ex-Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff and chairman of the Museum committee, stated that 
he regarded these sets of plans as plans relating to one 
scheme. He added the central block was shown in every 
plan, the west wing was in every plan, the west pavilion 
was in every plan, and the Index Hall was in every plan 
except one. Witness was an estate architect and surveyor. 
From his experience he would declare that all these plans 
related to one scheme. In the early part of 1905 it was never 
contemplated to build a 150,0001. building. 

Mr. E. Pollock (cross-examining): You understand that 
the Cathays Park scheme was a larger scheme than anything 
that had been proposed at Park Place?—Our outlay was 
restricted by the extent of our funds. 

Mr. Pollock: Was it not clear to your mind that the 
Gridiron block plan, prepared by Mr. Seward, and which I 
am now touching, involved the outlay of a very large sum 
of money ?—No, we touched the principle only. 

Mr. Pollock: That is not answering my question. You 
are making an argumentative statement. Was it not quite 
clear to your mind that this Gridiron block plan entailed an 
expenditure of a very large sum of money ?—Witness: If 
carried out. 

If carried out this Gridiron block plan involved the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money ?—Yes. 

What do you say would have been the minimum for which 
you could carry out this scheme indicated upon this plan 
with the section showing the staircase and so on 2—150,0007. 
is the minimum. 

You wanted the Museum to be worthy of Wales ?—It was 
only municipal then. 

Mr. Pollock: Let me drop out Wales. I thought Cardiff 
was a very distinguished town in Wales. I put it to you 
that for the purpose of making the commencement of a 
building on that principle it would be necessary for the 
architect to consider everything as a whole ?—No. 

It was obvious from the start, was it not, that you would 
endeavour to secure voluntary subscriptions to assist you in 
the building ?—Yes. 

The more attractive the scheme the more likely you were 
to get subscriptions ?—Yes. 

Would it be possible for an architect to direct his mind 
on a scheme involving 30,0001. without considering the plans 
in relation to the scheme as a whole ?—Yes. 

Was it an important matter that this building should 
compare favourably with municipal buildings adjacent ?— 
Yes. In further cross-examination Mr. Thomas thought that 
a long and laborious study devolved upon the members of 
the Museum Committee rather than the architect. 

_Mr. Pollock: Do you mean to say that Mr. Seward was 
doing comparatively little while the Committee was expend- 
ing a long and laborious time over the plans ?—I mean that 
the brain power was shown by the hon. curators and the 
committee, The other part was draughtsmanship. 

Do you suggest it was never intended to pass these plans 
over for adoption by the National Museum of Wales ?—I 
Say 1t was never intended by the National Museum people 
or by the Corporation that these plans should be adopted 


for National Museum purposes. The National Museum. 

intended to have a vastly greater scheme. Witness, how- 

ever, admitted these plans might be useful for the National 

Museum of Wales. He added that they had since accepted — 

a design in competition, and that they had trial holes dug. 
(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REREDOS, ST. MICHAEL’S, BRIGHTON. = 

HIS sumptuous piece of ecclesiastical furniture was 
carried out from the designs of Mr. W. H. Romaine: 
WALKER. 


GARDEN FRONT TO A LONDON RESIDENCE. an) 
HIS front was the outcome of the complete remodelling’ 
and enlargement of an existing house of very plain 
nineteenth-century type, the garden front being entirely 
removed and rebuilt. The ground sloped somewhat 
rapidly, and two fine reception-rooms were formed on the 
ground-floor, with arched entrance from both to the 
garden; the dining-room was panelled in mahogany, and 
the drawing-room in white, with parquet flooring and en. 
riched ceilings to both rooms. An oak panelled billiard- 
room was constructed at the garden level, with solid oak 
floor and beamed ceiling. A music-room was also added 
on the upper floor with barrel ceiling and recessed end, 
which has proved very successful acoustically. The 
architect was Mr. Arruur J. Gaz, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., 
of 4 Serjeants’ Inn, Temple, E.C. 


HOUSE AT FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. 

f\HIS house has been erected on the borders of Ashdown 

Forest, and adjoining the Forest Golf Links. It has 
been built with local materials, and, standing on an 
eminence, makes a fine skyline. The cost worked out 
at 53d. per foot cube. The architect was Mr. Arruur J. 
Gate, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of 4 Serjeants’ Inn, Temple, 
B.C. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
F\HIS notable example of London street architecture is 
one of the buildings that will make Kingsway a 
museum of Modern English architecture. The architects 
were Messrs. GorDon & GUNTON. 


‘ er 
BASE OF PULPIT, MOSQUE OF OMAR, JERUSALEM. 


N this drawing by Mr. Henry G. Wexs we have shown 
one of the lofty pulpits common in Moslem religious 
buildings, and standing on the east side of the broad flight 
of steps leading up to the Temple platform or sacred 
enclosure. 


Mr. J. W. Winter, architect, St. Peter’s Close, Sheffield, 
has been awarded first place in a competition for a proposed 
Baptist church at Langley Mill. The cost of the scheme is 
estimated at 2,0001. 

Tue Abingdon Parish Magazine mentions that some im- 
provements have lately been made in St. Helen’s Church. 
Owing to the moving of a tablet, an old doorway leading to 
the Exchequer Chamber was brought to light. It has now 
been uncovered completely, and is an historical feature in 
the church. Also the old west doors have been cleaned and 
restored to their original position, while the other doors have 
been cleaned. Few churches, it is claimed, can show such a 
number of handsome and ancient doors as St. Helen’s now 
possesses, 

Important extensions to the Applied Science Department 
of the Sheffield University are in contemplation. The De- 
partment of Mining is to be enlarged, and a new department 
of non-ferrous metallurgy created. In all the sum of 
16,0007. will be spent on buildings and equipment. 

Ir was reported to the Surrey Education Committee that 
the Board of Education now insists that in new schools, 
instead of a central hall with class-rooms opening out of it, 
the hall must either be detached entirely or must have cor- 
ridors separating it from the class-rooms. The committee 
was of opinion that this was not an improvement upon the 
existing style of building, and as it will add 1l. a head to 
the cost of the schools the right of the Board of Education 


to insist upon this further burden on the ratepayers is to 
be called in question. A; 


‘higher is the consumption of power. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


By W. S. Dovetas, B.Sc. 
(Concluded. ) 


XXIV.—MOTIVE POWER FOR REFRIGERATING 
PLANT. 


O drive the compressor and various auxiliaries in connec- 
tion with the refrigerating machine power must be 
supplied from an external source, although what form this 
will take and how much will be required are questions which 
we have not hitherto discussed. The presence of some form 
of motive agent has always been tacitly assumed or briefly 
referred to, but it was considered best to leave the investi- 
gation of its nature to a separate section. 

The principal absorbent of power is the compressor. 

Beside this the auxiliaries which require driving are, in cold 
storage plants, the brine circulating pump (if direct ex- 
pansion is not used), the water circulating pump for the 
atmospheric condensers, and the fans for the cold stores ; in 
ice-making plants, the brine propeller, condensing water 
pump, and either mechanical agitators or air compressors, or 
water pump for the exhaust steam distilling plant. 
__ The power taken by the compressor, which is perhaps 
95 per cent. of the whole in cold storage work, varies con- 
siderably with the working temperatures. Low temperatures 
in the cold store, ice-making tank, or other place where re- 
frigeration is applied, correspond to low pressures on the 
suction side, and similarly high temperature cooling water 
spells a high condensing pressure on the delivery side. Both 
of these conditions therefore cause the compressor to take more 
power, since each increases the pressure difference on which 
the power consumption naturally depends. 

By regarding the machine as a “heat pump” this may 
be more clearly understood. Its function is to pump heat 
from a low temperature level (in the evaporator, cold store, 
&c.) to a high temperature level (in the condenser), just as 
an ordinary pump lifts water from one level to another. In 
both cases the larger the quantity which is raised, and the 
greater the difference of level through which it is lifted, the 


retical calculations are exactly similar in each case, if we 
substitute for heat a quantity known as “‘entropy.”’ 

From this we see that a statement of the power consumed 
by a machine is never complete unless at the same time the 
temperature limits between which it works are specified. 
Even then there is room for doubt, unless it is made clear that 
the figure given refers to ‘‘brake’’ horse-power and not to 
“indicated ”’ or to theoretical. In the last-named no account 
is taken of the power absorbed by opening of the compressor 
valves, by friction in valve passages and pipes, or by leakages, 
and a perfect ‘‘ adiabatic’? compression is assumed. Indi- 
cated power is a practical figure, and allows for all these 
losses, but not for mechanical friction. It is measured from 
the compressor cylinder by means of an indicator, an instru- 
ment which registers automatically the pressures at all points 
of the stroke. But brake horse-power allows for everything, 
and represents the actual power which must be provided to 
drive the compressor. The difference between it and the 
indicated horse-power is exactly equal to the power absorbed 
by friction in the mechanism. 

Another factor which affects the power taken is the area 

of the condensing and evaporating surfaces. The greater 
these are in proportion to the capacity of the machine the 
less will be the power absorbed. This is because a large sur- 
face area means that the heat can be transmitted more easily. 
Consequently the difference in temperature on the two sides 
of the surface which is required to effect the transmission is 
less, and the pressure, in the case of the condenser, will be 
lower for a given temperature of cooling water. Similarly 
in the case of the evaporator, at a stated brine tem- 
perature it will be higher, thus reducing the pressure dif- 
ference at both ends. 
Hence anyone buying a machine should be careful to see 
that the condensing and evaporating surfaces are of ample 
area. The larger they are, naturally the greater the cost to 
the purchaser ; but for this he will be amply recompensed by 
reduced running charges. A good average figure for brine 
tank evaporators and submerged condensers is 100 feet of 
1j-inch pipe per ton refrigeration in twenty-four hours. In 
atmospheric condensers 25 per cent. more should be allowed. 

As far as the actual power is concerned, however, the 
purchaser will be quite safe if he states the temperature of 
his cooling water and the temperature of his stores, and also 
asks what is the brake horse-power he must provide. Safe 
figures under English conditions are as follows :— 


Moreover, the theo- 


Machines up to 10 tons capacity ...... 1.75 B.H.P. per ton 


refrigeration. 

(2 in the smaller sizes) 
6 en, Oe tite! Pree bie 1.5 ss > 
Be above 50 ,, ee oe 1.5 to1.3 re 


Very often the actual power consumption is considerably 
lower than that calculated from these figures, and it varies 
slightly, we have seen, with different refrigerants. Work- 
manship also enters considerably into the question ; but, on 
the whole, the above data may be taken as giving safe 
average results for sulphur dioxide or ammonia. For 
carbon dioxide machines, values some 8 to 10 per cent. higher 
must be allowed. 
Various Forms of Power. 


Steam.—The steam engine is the oldest, and, although not 
always the most economical, is the most widely understood 
form of motive power we have. At sea, where everything is 
steam driven, it is used to the exclusion of any other type for 
driving freezing machines. It is also employed on land very 
widely for large plants; but owing to various advantages 
obtained with other forms of power, it has lost favour to a 
large extent in the smaller sizes, unless where steam is 
generated for other purposes. 

Where a steam plant is put down specially to drive the 
compressor and auxiliaries, it will include in the small sizes 
(say up to 20 B.H.P.) a vertical cross-tube boiler, steam 
engine, either vertical or horizontal, according to size and 
space available, and a feed-pump or injector. The latter are 
for the purpose of feeding water into the boiler against the 
pressure at which steam is generated, and of the two the 
injector is considerably the cheaper. It consists of an 
arrangement of nozzles whereby steam coming from the top 
of the boiler condenses and draws in water by suction, and 
then discharges itself as water, together with the water it has 
entrained, into the boiler against the pressure existing. The 
pump is composed of steam and water cylinders; the steam 
piston and water plunger being on the same rod (direct driven 
steam type). Boiler steam is admitted to the steam end, 
and water is pumped into the boiler by the water end. 

The following figures would apply to a plant of 10 B.H.P. 
capacity, assuming 80 lbs. boiler pressure :— 


Lbs. of steam generated per lb. of good Midland 


coal ... an a oe Ma a aa 7: 
Lbs. of steam consumed per B.H.P. hour by the 
engine and feed-pump (non-condensing) =) = 40,0 
Lbs. of coal per B.H.P. hour iia sa eo 0.00 
Cost per B.H.P. hour as 17s. 6d. per ton = 0.5 pence 


A B.H.P. hour is, of course, the amount of energy given 


out by one B.H.P. acting continuously for one hour. In that 
space of time ten B.H.P. hours would be given out by this 
engine. 

In larger plants a condenser would be added to give in- 
creased economy by condensing the steam through the agency 
of cold circulating water, so that a vacuum is formed behind 
the steam engine piston, giving great difference of pressure, 
and consequently more power for the same quantity of steam. 
Condensers may be of the surface, surface evaporative, jet or 
injector types, and with all except the last-named an air 
pump is required to extract the air (which would otherwise 
spoil the vacuum) and pump the condensed water into the 
hot well against atmospheric pressure. Sometimes, but 
rarely, these two operations are performed by separate 
pumps, and, in addition, a circulating pump is usually re- 
quired for the condensing water. 

The boiler will now be of the horizontal Lancashire or 
Cornish type, or it may be either ‘‘ water tube’’ or ‘‘dry- 
back.’? The latter are easy to set, and, with automatic chain 
grate stoking, are very efficient (75 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
for the water tube and 70 per cent. to 75 per cent. for the 
dryback, as compared with 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. for 
Lancashire boilers). For the utmost economy with a Lanca- 
shire boiler (which is the simplest and most easy to clean 
of those we have mentioned) an economiser and super-heater 
should be fitted. The former is for the purpose of heating 
the feed-water by contact with the flue gases, and the latter 
for heating the steam above the temperature of boiling. By 
the first-named, heat which would otherwise be wasted in the 
chimney is saved, and by the super-heater the steam con- 
sumption of the engine is reduced. Both consist of pipe 
grids, and are located in the path of the flue gases, the super- 
heater at the point where they leave the boiler and the 
economiser just afterwards. 

Instead of having one cylinder, the engine will now have 
two, being of the compound type. The steam passes through 
both cylinders in succession, »nd gives up a part of its energy 
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in each. It will also, since compressors of large size run at 
slow speeds, be of the ‘‘drop valve’’ or “ Corliss’ pattern, 
and may be direct coupled to the shaft of the compressor, by 
the makers of which it is frequently supplied. For super- 
heated steam various special points must be embodied in its 
design. The parts of the installation therefore are: boiler, 
economiser, superheater, feed-pump, compound engine, con- 
denser, air pump, circulating pump. Average figures appli- 
cable to a 200 B.H.P. set at 150 lbs. boiler pressure are as 
follows :— 


With Economiser 
and Superheat 
of 120 deg. F. 


Lbs. of steam evaporated per lb. of coal 8.5 9.2 
Steam consumed per B.H.P. hour by 

engine and auxiliaries... Cte fe LES, 19.0 
Lbs. of coal per B.H.P. hour 2.71 2.06 
Cost at 17s. 6d. per ton 0.25d. 0.19d. 


Even better figures than this can be obtained, and makers 
will readily guarantee 400 B.H.P. engines working with 


in running economy between gas and steam. A 10 B.H.P. 
engine would consume 20 cubic feet per B.H.P. hour, with 
a calorific value of 600 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot, which, at 
2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, means 0.48d. per B.H.P. hour. 

A 200 B.H.P. plant, running in suction gas, would use in 
the suction gas-producer 0.8 lbs. of anthracite coal per 
B.H.P. hour. Anthracite coal costing 25s. per ton, this 
means a running cost per B.H.P. hour of 0.11d. 

Electrical.—The cleanest and the least troublesome, but 
at the same time the least economical method of all, is the 
drive by electric motor. No trouble is experienced in start- 
ing up, and very little attention is required when running, 
as compared with any other form of power. The first cost is 
also extremely low, and the floor space taken up far less than 
with gas and steam plant. But since electrical power has 
first to be generated, then to be transmitted, and finally to be 
converted into mechanical energy by the motor, many losses 
occur, and the running charges are high. 

Motors must be arranged to suit the local electric current 
and supply. This may vary in voltage from 100 to 460, 
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Fic. 78.—A MODERN HORIZONTAL DROP VALVE STEAM ENGINE (MARSHALL). 


superheated steam to consume only 14 ibs. of steam per 
B.H.P. hour (excluding auxiliaries). 

Gas.—Gas engines, since the advent of the suction gas 
plant, have, except in the larger sizes, been steadily dis- | 
placing steam, owing to their superior economy and lower | 


cost. The suction gas plant consists of various pieces of | 


and may be either alternating or continuous. Many forms 


of alternate current motors are on the market, but continuous 
machines for refrigerating work are all of the shunt-wound 
pattern. In addition to the motor, all that is necessary is 
a starter and concrete foundation, with adjustable bedplate 
to take up the belt stretch. 


Fic, 79.—A MODERN HORIZONTAL GAS ENGINE 


apparatus wherein steam and air, driven over incandescent 
coke or anthracite coal by the suction of the engine, are 
turned into a mixture of combustible gases, which, by 
cleansing, are made suitable for feeding the engine. The 
gases are of poor quality, but owing to the cheapness of pro- 
duction are very economical. 

It is cheaper, however, in small engines to use coal gas 
taken from the town mains, and then there is little difference 


A 10 B.H.P. machine, running at 1,000 r.p.m., would 
consume about one Board of Trade unit per B.H.P. hour, 
costing ld. With a 200 H.P. machine (a motor of this size 
would only rarely be used for refrigerating work) the con- 
sumption would be 0.8 units, costing 0.8d. 

Oil.—Oil engines are used in country places where no gas 
or electricity is available, and where the user does not care 
for the trouble of steam. Only smaller sizes are put in. 
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A 10 B.H.P. engine would consume 0.8 pints of oil per | 


B.H.P. hour, costing 6d. per gallon, which gives a cost per 
B.H.P. hour of 0.6d. 

Mention must also be made of the Diesel engine, which, by 
reason of its close approach to the theoretical cycle demanded 
of heat motors for perfection, is claimed to be the most 
economical engine in existence. Its first cost, however, is 
high in the small sizes, and it cannot be trusted to unskilled 
attendants. The consumption per B.H.P. hour for a 
10 B.H.P. engine is 0.54 lbs. of crude petroleum, costing 40s. 
per ton, which gives a cost per B.H.P. hour of 0.12d. For a 
200 B.H.P. engine the consumption would be 0.44 lbs. and 
the cost 0.09d. 

Water.—Wherever water is available water power should 
be used either through a turbine or a Pelton wheel, as the 
cost of fuel is nothing, and the motor itself is not un- 
reasonably expensive. Unfortunately, however, it is very 
seldom that a suitable supply can be obtained. 

We are now in a position to compare the forms of power 
which we have discussed, and, to effect the comparison, the 
following table has been made up. It includes the cost of a 
B.H.P. hour, and also the initial outlay necessary in each 
case (for the London district). No account is taken in the 
latter of foundations, but in the case of the large steam 
plants, chimneys, and boiler seatings are allowed for :— 


Approximate Cost of 
Cost oes a Hour| “Plant Erected in 
Form of Power ee Buel Cosy 
7 Te > a Sa en es Basis. 
10 BHP. 200 B.H.P.| 10 B.H.P. 20 0B.H.P. 
£& & 
Steam 5 5 2 0.59 0.25 120 1,630 17s. 6d. per 
ton 
Do. with superheater 
and economiser . — 0.19 _— 1,750 17s. 6d. per 
ton 
Gas engine using 
town’s gas. f 0.48 — 75 -- 2s. per 1,000 
cubic feet 
Gas engine and pro- 
ducer plant . F — 0.11 _ 1,500 25s. per ton 
Electric motor 
_ (direct current) . 1.00 0.80 40 410 | 1d. per unit 
Oil engine > f 0.60 — 110 — 6d. per pint 
Dieselengine. . 0.12 0.09 200 1,600 | 40s. per ton 


Comparison.—Voluminous treatises have been, and are 
appearing in support of each of these various forms of power, 
and much more could be written in the endeavour to form an 
impartial judgment between them. But the attempt, how- 
ever conscientious, could scarcely end in success, since so much 
depends on individual conditions. 

The Diesel engine, it will be noticed, is the most 
economical of any, water, of course, excepted, in both sizes, 
thus forming a triumphant vindication of the theory man 
and his ways. But in the smaller size it is expensive—so 
much so as to be prohibitive. Electric motors are always the 
cheapest, but are unfortunately the most wasteful ; while gas 
and steam in the larger sizes approach each other very closely 
for first cost, although the running charges for the steam 
engine are higher. 

As a rough-and-ready rule we would recommend that in 
the smaller size, owing to the floor space, initial expense and 
attendance required, the steam engine should be installed 
only where boilers are already in existence, or where steam 
is required for other purposes, as in dairies ; that gas engines, 
owing to the frequent necessity for cleaning, tendency to noise 
and dirt that is liable to collect, should be used only when 
local conditions give them a pronounced superiority in 
economy ; that motors, owing to their cleanliness, silence, and 
compactness, should always be used, unless unduly high run- 
ning costs under local supply rates prohibit their employ- 
ment ; that oil engines should be put in only where necessity 
compels, as in country places ; and finally, that water power 
should be employed wherever available. 

In the larger size comparison is even more difficult. Only 
a few years ago steam would without hesitation have been 
given the preference ; but now suction gas and the Diesel 
engine have both made such rapid advances that no sweeping 
generalisation can be permitted. Undoubtedly steam is still 
the more certain and reliable of the three, because of the long 
experience which engineers have had in manipulating it, but 
the others in this respect can now almost claim equality. 

It is at or near this particular size, too, that the dis- 
cussion is keenest. For intermediate horse-powers, Diesel 
engines and suction-gas plants can be confidently recom- 
mended, and in larger installations one would declare with 
equally certain voice for steam. But at or about 200 h.-p. 


All 


the only conclusion we can come to in a general and too brief 
discussion such as this is that each case must be treated on its 
own. merits. 

_ Finally, it must be borne in mind that the table we have 
given applies only to London. It has been made up from a 
careful study of the figures supplied by a large number of 
makers, and from a comparison of these with the result of 
well-known engine trials. As far as London is concerned, it 
may therefore be taken as accurate; but in other towns it 
would have to be altered, since in no two places are the cost 
bases identical, or even in the same proportion. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects was held on Thursday, December 15, at their pre- 
mises in Bedford Square, Mr. Geo. E. Bond, J.P., presi- 
dent, in the chair. After some preliminary business, Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., past Vice-Presi- 
dent, read a paper on 


A Great London Improvement Scheme. 


The problem of the improvement of London is one which 
has been claiming more attention every year for a long while 
past. In particular it has become evident to all observers 
that the means of communication between the north and 
south sides of the river are insufficient. Within compara- 
tively recent times a road tunnel has been opened in the Kast 
of London, the Tower Bridge has been built, and London 
and Blackfriars Bridges have been widened ; yet the cry is 
for still more bridge accommodation, and this in spite of the 
fact that the substitution of motor for horse traffic, with its 
increased speed and reduction of space occupied by individual 
vehicles, has considerably enhanced the carrying capacity of 
each bridge. Various proposals have been put forward from 
time to time to accomplish the desired end, that most 
favoured at the present moment being the erection of an 
additional bridge, to be known as St. Paul’s Bridge, by the 
Corporation of London, involving alterations upon both sides 
of the river which would be exceedingly costly. 

Whatever is done, it is necessary that the south of London 
should to a certain extent be replanned. There is a great 
area lying along the south bank of the river which is greatly 
in need of development, consisting at the present time almost 
entirely of slum property, yet capable, if properly connected 
with the wealthy north, of being made an integral part of the 
productive, working Metropolis. 

It requires something more than the erection of an addi- 
tional bridge and its approaches to do what is required. 

In addition to St. Paul’s Bridge, there has been a good 
deal heard of late of the need of an extra bridge either at 
Charing Cross or the Temple. The first practical suggestion 
with regard to this was made in a leading article which 
appeared in the Building News for December 22, 1905, imme- 
diately after the disaster to the roof of Charing Cross railway 
station, in which it was suggested that a great opportunity 
had arisen for transferring the terminus of the South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway to the south side of the river, close to 
Waterloo Station, and for opening out Hungerford Bridge 
(which is generally known as Charing Cross railway bridge) 
to road traffic. A rough sketch plan accompanied the article, 
showing how this might possibly be accomplished. Sir John 
Taylor and Mr: T. E. Collcutt, speaking in turn from the 
chair of the Royal Institute of British Architects during 
the following year, both advocated that the same thing should 
be done; and so also, somewhat later, did Professor Beresford 
Pite, while Mr. Collcutt, in partnership with Mr. S. H. 
Hamp, produced a design for a bridge, which would serve 
much the same purpose, in continuation of Northumberland 
Avenue. This design was hung in the Royal Academy, and 
was notable for the suggestion that there should be shops 
upon either side of the roadway. ; 

For some time nothing more was heard of the suggestion, 
until Mr. John Burns in his speech at the Guildhall, at 
the opening of the recent Town Planning Conference, stated 
that he would like to see not only Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge done away with and a station put on the south side, 
but that he would dearly love for the Cannon Street and 
Blackfriars railway bridges to be similarly treated. It was 
fairly obvious, however, that he did not think the idea to 
be practicable. 

Its practicability is a matter which demands a consider- 
able amount of attention. 

The three bridges in question all serve termini of the same 
railway company, the South Eastern and Chatham. At the 
time when they were built the South Eastern and the Chatham 
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and Dover Railways were distinct, and in competition for 
the Continental traffic by the short crossings via Dover and 
Folkestone. Each of them was anxious to have both a West 
End and a City station. At that time it was important 
that each should serve the north side of the river with ease. 
The two companies have now combined, and it must be a 
serious encumbrance to them to possess, besides their West 
End station at Victoria, three other termini, each involving 
an independent staff, the upkeep of a bridge, and a large 
amount of unnecessary train mileage. Even five years ago, 
before motor traffic had developed to the extent to which it 
has now, there was a considerable amount to be said in favour 
of the north river stations which does not apply at present. 
Provided that a good central terminus could be built on the 
south side, readily accessible by main roads both from the 
City and the West End, the railway company would gain 
rather than lose by the change. Fortunately, there is a way 


of doing this which has been provided by the railway itself, 
in not merely an economical manner, but in a way which 
should be actually profitable to the company most concerned. 
A high-level road, carried upon arches, already exists across 
Rail- 


South London from Charing Cross to Cannon Street. 
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way metals are laid down on it at present, but it would not 
be at all a difficult thing to replace these by a highway, form- 
ing a great circular road, 80 feet wide, particularly valuable 
for rapid motor traffic, and with debouches so arranged as 
to connect it at all important points with the main highways 
of South London. 

While obtaining Parliamentary power for such a road, 
there would probably be no difficulty in at the same time 
securing property on both sides of it, and to form two 
parallel lower roads connecting Borough High Street, Black- 
friars Road and Waterloo Road. These would be lined with 
shops and business premises, and those backing on to the 
arches of the high-level road would carry more shops facing 
that road also. The property to be thus dealt with is almost 
all of it of small value at the present time, but would become 
of great value on conversion. 

Instantly the whole district lying between the new circular 
road and the river would be opened up. The improvement 
would be vast in itself, but it would lead to a great deal more 
being done in the future. It is a district which, as will soon 
be seen, would be served by three great railway termini, and 
it could not fail to develop. j 


The construction of this high-level roadway would in- 
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volve the destruction of both Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street railway stations and their accompanying hotels. A 
new terminus would have to be provided to replace them. 
The best position for this would undoubtedly be close to the 
Blackfriars Road, where the higher-level line from Holborn 
station crosses the present loop line from Charing Cross to 
Cannon Street. The high-level line could, of course, be left, 
but the preferable thing would be to deal with it in the same 
way as with the loop line, converting it into a roadway with 
shops on both sides where the available width permitted. It 
would then serve the new South Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way terminus from Holborn and the north of London. 

Thus one great terminus would replace the present three 
at Charing Cross, Cannon Street and Holborn, the greater 
proportion of the traffic to which would almost surely be 
retained, owing to the ready means of reaching all parts by 
motor bus which the new road would provide. New traffic, 
too, would be created to serve the needs of the new roads and 
of the considerable area opened up for business purposes. 

It would, however, be necessary, at some expense, to divert 
the main South Eastern line at New Cross and raise it so as 
to pass over the Brighton line, and then connect it across to 
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the new station. This would render the present London 
Bridge station of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
unnecessary, and the metals between it and New Cross of no 
value. But the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
is badly in need of both more station accommodation and 
more metals, which could be provided by allowing that com- 
pany to use the present South Eastern metals, and to build | 
a new station on the circular road, which would serve it a 
great deal better than the present London Bridge station is 
served. There is an excellent site for it to the south of 
Southwark Cathedral, in the fork formed by the existing 
metals of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway, and 
above the Borough vegetable market, which could be well 
accommodated underneath. 

A third railway whose interest would be involved is the 
London and South Western. The new circular road would 
pick up Waterloo Station on its route, and provide a much- 
needed high-level approach to it, easily reached by motor-bus 
or taxicab from the City at Cannon Street, the north at 
Holborn, and the west at Charing Cross. 

In the scheme thus roughly outlined the interests of three 
great railway companies—the South Eastern and Chatham, — 
the London, Brighton and South Coast, and the London and 
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South Western—are thus intimately involved. To carry it 
out to completion would require a certain amount of negotia- 
tion between them. This is no more than could be accom- 
plished if all entered into the matter with the determination 
that fair justice should be meted out to all. Probably the 
work could best be done by the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway alone, the others contributing such shares or taking 
such profits as might be just ; and the profits would be very 
large indeed, even after allowing a fair share for the present 
yalue of the roadway and the cost of acquiring the necessary 
additional land, and undertaking the large amount of new 
building involved. It is only necessary to suggest that, on a 
conservative estimate, some ten miles of frontage would be 
created which would be available for shops, offices, hotels and 
warehouses, to indicate that an enormous profit rental would 
accrue. 

Three great termini, near Waterloo, Blackfriars, and 
London Bridges would now be located on the new circular 
road, and each be at its level, as the Waterloo terminus is 
already. The greatly improved means of intercommunica- 
tion thus provided between them should be equally advan- 
tageous to all. They would also have booking offices on the 
level of the lower roads, connected with the rail level by lifts 
and stairways, as is done at the Central Station at Antwerp, 
and elsewhere on the Continent. It is, by the way, somewhat 
astonishing that this plan was not originally adopted at 
Waterloo in place of the existing steep inclines for cabs. 

It might be necessary, and in fact it is so shown on the 
accompanying diagram, that there should be a still higher 
level again at Blackfriars Station, in order to utilise the pre- 
sent railway metals which now go to Holborn, these being 
possibly employed for Continental and main line traffic only, 
the middle level being used for suburban traffic, and the low 
level, entered from Blackfriars Road, being given up to a 
goods yard and sidings, from which trucks could be raised by 
lifts to the rail level above. - 

Considering the scheme in somewhat greater detail, it will 
be obvious at once that many architectural opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. Charing Cross Station and its hotels would 
give way to a square, with probably a new hotel along one 
side of it and fine shops along the other. As a considerable 
number of houses to the west of the present station belong 
to the railway company, it might be possible to include them 
in the area dealt with, although this is not indicated on the 


diagram. The railway bridge, as it stands at present, is 


certainly not a thing of beauty, yet anyone who has studied 
it must recognise that there would be no great difficulty in 
so encasing both the piers and the girders with concrete, and 
facing this with stone, as to convert an eyesore into some- 
thing which was at least dignified and worthy of the river. 
The external girders need not be interfered with, though pro- 
bably the other main girders would have to be replaced by 
new ones of a different form, again embedded in concrete, so 
as to form the front of shops which would face the roadway, 
a few gaps being left here and there to enable pedestrians 
to obtain a glimpse of the fine vistas along the river. The 
bridge is so exceedingly wide that this could be done, and yet 
leave an 80-feet roadway. When Waterloo Station is reached 
another open space could be provided, which ought to be cap- 
able of architectural treatment, and the debouches to be 
arranged down to the outer and inner parallel circular roads 
and the main roads of South London should all provide fur- 
ther opportunities also. As soon as the shops facing the 
lower roads were built, and those facing the upper roads 
erected above them, the present ugly railway arches would 
be cased in, and a fine architectural treatment secured 
throughout the whole length of the new roads. 

At Blackfriars there would be another great architectural 
opportunity provided, where the road from Holborn would 
cross at its high altitude over the circular road, close to the 
new terminus of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
Possibly a great deal more could be done here than is in- 
dicated on the diagram. At any rate, an important railway 
hotel would have to be provided, and a square would be 
formed on the lower level, opening out of Blackfriars Road, 
to at least make up for the loss, as an open space, of a present 
existing square whose existence is not generally known. The 
terminus of the Brighton line at London Bridge would afford 
yet another opportunity, especially if a debouche were made 
from the new roadway, to the foot of London Bridge, on the 
north side of Southwark Cathedral, which would thus be 
opened up, and if the present warehouses and wharves along 
a faa were replaced by a great hotel and an embank- 

ent. 

Cannon Street railway bridge would be dealt with in the 
Same way as that at Charing Cross, and the station opened 
out in a somewhat similar manner, with hotels, shops, and 


offices erected on either side of the broad approach thus 
formed. There might be a little trouble here in connection 
with the Underground station but for the fact that it is an 
unnecessary station in any event, owing to the proximity of 
the Mansion House Station. Do away with this station and 
there would be no difficulty then about the levels, as the 
descent from the bridge to Cannon Street could be quite 
gradual. Here, however, if the advantage of the bridge is 
to be felt to the full, something serious would have to be done. 
An approach to it would have to be provided from the north, 
and not alone from Cannon Street. If it were attempted to 
do this by widening Walbrook to the full width of the present 
space to the west of the Mansion House, the destruction of the 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, would be involved, and, 
considering that this is one of Wren’s masterpieces, nothing 
of the sort could be contemplated. Similarly, to widen St. 
Swithin’s Lane would involve the destruction of St. Swithin’s 
Church. Nor would either of these alternatives provide a 
direct approach to Cannon Street bridge, nor greatly ease 
the communication on the north to the junction of Princes 
Street, Threadneedle Street and Cornhill. This is only to 
be obtained by cutting a new road through where shown on 
the diagram, from Cannon Street to the east of the Mansion 
House, which would be thereby opened out to view as it 
never has been in the past. It would be an expensive thing 
to do, as Salters’ Hall and two banks, to say nothing of less 
valuable property, would be destroyed. New sites for these 
would have to be provided and new premises built. As, how- 
ever, the provision of the new road bridge at Cannon Street 
would do away with the necessity for the St. Paul’s Bridge, 
it is perhaps not too much to ask that the cost of this improve- 
ment should be borne by the City of London ; in fact, it may 
perhaps be suggested here that a considerable proportion of 
the outlay involved in converting railways into roadways 
might very justly fall upon the London County Council and 
the City. 

Just as there would be shops on Charing Cross and 
Cannon Street bridges, so others would also be built on the 
bridge at Blackfriars, which could be utilised to relieve the 
traffic across the present Blackfriars Bridge by forming a 
debouche to Queen Victoria Street. St. Paul’s Station would, 
of course, be done away with, and a good opportunity is again 
offered here for architectural treatment. Another debouche 
to the north of Queen Victoria Street, though not shown on 
the diagram, could easily be made, and would provide a 
much-needed rapid means of communication from Holborn 
to the Victoria Embankment. 

Yet it is at Holborn that the greatest opportunity of all 
occurs. By a little boldness of treatment and the acquisition 
of existing property it would be possible to open out a really 
fine space in front of the Central Criminal Court. This 
would provide access to the new high-level road from Giltspur 
Street and the north, as well as from Newgate and Holborn. 

And, finally, what would be the gain to London ? 

There would be three new bridges provided between the 
north and south sides of the river, where the demand is at 
present for one. These bridges would be of such width as to 
ensure a sufficiency of intercommunication for the next hun- 
dred years to come. There would be a fine roadway connec- 
tion from north to south, and another from east to west, 
linking up all the main roads on both sides of the Thames, 
adding immeasurably to the possibilities of the architectural 
treatment of our great City, and providing for its growth, 
as a business centre, over an area in the south which is at 
present a maze of slums. But the beauty of the whole thing 
is that the necessary roadways already exist in the main, and 
although the subsidiary roadways and the debouches are 
valuable, and perhaps essential to the scheme, they could be 
easily provided. Another great point in its favour is that 
the whole thing could be carried out at a profit, provided 
that it were tackled courageously by the persons most 
interested. Greater things than this have been done by 
Englishmen in the days when our railways were laid down ; 
surely they could be accomplished now by the same courageous 
railway companies, especially as simultaneously there would 
be valuable property created and a great London improve- 
ment effected. 

Mr. H. L. Freypere, in opening the discussion, remarked 
that one of the complaints made from time to time at the 
recent Town Planning Congress was that the schemes carried 
out of late were not sufficiently comprehensive. This fault, 
however, could not be laid to the door of the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Middleton. In his inaugural speech at the 
Guildhall Mr. John Burns had been far from complimentary 
as to the esthetic qualities of those who designed the bridges 
across the Thames, and he expressed a wish that the railway 
bridge which interrupted the view of St. Paul’s should be 
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pulled down. The view put forward as to the decorative 
character that ought to belong to a bridge is exemplified in 
Venice and Florence, and also by that well-known and 
charming bridge at Bath. If such a standpoint were adopted 
in this country for future bridges architecture would be more 
involved in this movement than civil engineering. 

Mr. Joun Topp thought that the boldness of conception 
displayed in the scheme was enough to take one’s breath 
away. He much regretted that he was unable to regard it 
with very much favour. The great means of communication 
in London were direct north and south and east and west. 
It was difficult to see that this new road—magnificent in 
conception though it was—would prove of as much benefit 
as might at first be thought. To bring a vast volume of traffic 
immediately to the east of the Mansion House would alone be 
deplorable, for the streets around that point are already 
nearly impassable about eleven o’clock. Furthermore, if the 
proposed Cannon Street bridge were constructed additional 
vast street-widening would be essential. The same difficulty 
applied at the Charing Cross end. The cost of the scheme 
would be absolutely prohibitive, though it may be that in 
years to come a profit might be made. But no railway com- 
pany or combination of railway companies, or the London 
County Council would be willing to pledge their credit for 
it. It should be remembered that the Kingsway improve- 
ment scheme practically paralysed the L.C.C. for years so 
far as street widening was concerned. It would be interesting 
to have an estimate of the cost of the proposals. There was 
at present a vital need for widening the eastern end of 
Leadenhall Street at the point where there is a bottle-neck 
some 17 feet wide. The authorities, however, find it practi- 
cally impossible to effect this on account of the expense. 
How much more would this difficulty apply to the scheme 
proposed. His opinion was that although London needs 
better street accommodation and greater facilities for its 
vast traffic, there is at present an even greater need which 
Londoners feel—and that is the necessity of rest from taxa- 
tion. London would be better served by the authorities hold- 
ing their hands for a few years in order to let trade recover 
and confidence spread all round than by providing great 
traffic facilities. A great and inexpensive improvement 
would be provided, however, if the legal limit for the height 
of buildings in the City were raised from 80 feet to 250 feet, 
and by levying a contribution from the landowners who 
would thereby benefit, such money to be devoted to street 
widening. If this were done no vast interests would be 
imperilled. 

Mr. ArtHur Harrison remarked that the scheme looked 
to him as if it provided a large number of accesses to the 
City, but it did not provide real communication between 
North and South London. 

Mr. F. W. Sprareut confessed he had one strong regret in 
listening to the paper, and that was that he had not proposed 
it himself, for there was much in the scheme that was really 
brilliant. If he were in the position of chairman of the rail- 
way companies he would tell his board that as there seemed 
to be money in the proposal they ought to look into it. No 
one would pretend that this was an architectural scheme, for 
it was purely a traffic problem. The first point to be con- 
sidered was how it would facilitate traffic. It had apparently 
escaped Mr. Middleton’s mind that the many millions of 
people who at present travel to the north side of the river 
would still have to get to that side, even if they were turned 
out of their trains on the Surrey side. The number of 
vehicles required to convey the passengers would be enough 
to fill the roads and cause such congestion that little or no 
real improvement would result. Speaking architecturally, 
Mr. Speaight suggested the pulling down of the Mansion 
House, which now requires rebuilding. This would offer a 
beautiful vista, terminating with the Bank of England. Mr. 
Middleton’s scheme (said Mr. Speaight in conclusion) ought 
not to have been put forward without an idea of its cost, as 
there arose a danger when this was done that the architec- 
tural profession might be regarded by the public as a lot of 
dreamers. It seemed a pity that the scheme had not been 
worked out a little more carefully before the public were in- 
vited to pass an opinion upon it. 

A vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation, Mr. 
G. A. T. Mrppieton replied to some of the points raised. He 
was, he said, somewhat disappointed with the smallness of 
the amount of criticism. The scheme was not fully prepared, 
but merely a sketch scheme which had occurred to him while 
listening to Mr. Burns’s opening address of the Town Plan- 
ning Conference at the Guildhall. The necessary prepara- 
tions for the paper had had to be carried out in a very short 
space of time, so as to be ready for the date allotted for it. 


Furthermore, it seemed to be necessary to speak out before the 
St. Paul’s Bridge project had gone too far for it to be 
stopped if the authorities thought it wise. The same cause 
was the reason for the cost not having been worked out. The 
proposal was brought forward merely as a sketch idea in 
the hope that something might come of it. It had been drilled 
into them that if Wren’s scheme had been carried out they 
would be in possession of a fine London. There seemed now 
a grand opportunity for doing something for South London. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK —VIII. 
HE eighth and last of the highly successful course of 
illustrated lectures which Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.8.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., has been giving at the University College, 
Gower Street, W.C., was delivered on December 15. It dealt 
with 
Eighteenth-Century Houses. 

The eighteenth century saw the final development of that 
great movement in architecture which in England began 
in the early years of the sixteenth. The influence of Italy 
commenced (said Mr. Gotch) in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and increased until, under the two Charleses and in the 
hands of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, it 
triumphed over the last remains of our native methods of — 
design. It was largely a victory of the text-book over the 
workshop. Gradually the architect with his text-book took 
the place in design which was formerly occupied by the 
workman with his traditions. This had its advantages and 
disadvantages, one of the latter being the divorce of archi- 
tectural design not only from architectural construction, 
but to a large extent from practical considerations of con- 
venience. In the eighteenth century architecture was little 
more than the Five Orders. The ‘‘ Gothic Order’’ was 
described by a lively French writer of the time as ‘‘ The Folly 
and very Ape of Architecture.’’ A sagacious, unimpassioned 
Englishman, Evelyn, in speaking of architecture, wrote :— 

‘‘Tt is the antient Greek and Roman architecture only 
which is here intended, as most entirely answering all those 
perfections required in a faultless and accomplish’d build- 
ing ; such as for so many ages were so renowned and reputed, 
by the universal suffrages of the civiliz’d world, and would 
doubtless have still subsisted had not the Goths, Vandals 
and other barbarous nations subverted and demolish’d them, 
introducing in their stead a certain fantastical and licen- 
tious manner of building, which we have since call’d 
‘Modern’ (or ‘Gothic’ rather), congestions of heavy, 
dark, melancholy and monkish piles, without any just 
proportion, use or beauty, compar’d with the truly antient: 
so that when we meet with the greatest industry and expen- 
sive carving, full of fret and lamentable imagery ; sparing 
neither of pains nor cost; a judicious spectator is rather 
distracted and quite confounded than touch’d with that 
admiration which results from the true-and just symmetric, 
regular proportion, union and disposition; the great and 
noble manner, which those august and glorious fabrics of 
the antients still produce. It was after the irruption and 
swarms of those truculent people from the North, when in- 
stead of those Beautiful Orders they set up those slender 
and misquine pillars, or rather bundles of staves, and other 
incongrous props, to support incumbent weights, and pon- 
drous arched roofs, without entablature; and tho’ not 
without great industry nor altogether naked of gaudy sculp- 
ture, trite and busy carvings; ’tis such as rather gluts the 
eye than gratifies and pleases it with any reasonable satis- 
faction. For proof of this (without travelling far abroad) 
I dare report myself to any man of judgment, and that has 
the least taste of Order and magnificence; if after he has 
look’d awhile upon King Henry the VIIth’s Chappel at 
Westminster; gaz’d on its sharp angles, jetties, narrow 
lights, lame statues, lace and other cut-work and crinkle 
crankle; and shall then turn his eyes on the Banqueting 
House built at White Hall by Inego Jones after the antient 
manner; or on what his Majesties present surveyor, Sit 
Christopher Wren, has lately advanc’d at St. Paul’s, and 
compare them judiciously without partiality and prejudice 
and then pronounce which of the two manners strikes the 
understanding as well as the eye, with the more majesty and 
solemn greatness. In this sort have they and their followers 
ever since fill’d, not all Europe alone, but Asia and Africa 
besides, with mountains of stone, vast and gygantick build- 
ings indeed, but not worthy the name of Architecture: wit- 
ness what are yet standing at Westminster, Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Peterborow, Ely, Wells, Beverley, Lincoln, 
Gloucester, York, Durham and most Cathedrals and 
Minsters.”’ 
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The fact is that architecture was grievously misunder- 
stood by writers like Evelyn and Addison, and by the de- 
signers of the period. In their view it dealt almost exclusively 
with pictorial effect. Planning to them meant, first and 
in regard to its 
appearance, not in regard to the functions it had to fulfil. 
They forgot that architecture is not merely the art of build- 
ing finely, but that it is the art of building finely in order to 
comply with certain specific conditions. The continued culti- 
yation of the Italian manner for nearly two centuries, the 
increasing importance attached to the rules of proportion 
which governed so many of the buildings of Italy, resulted 
in making architectural design largely a matter of rule and 
compass. The rules were so well known that it required no 
particular aptitude to apply them. In architecture, how- 
ever, it is not the correct marshalling of columns and the 
“nice conduct’’ of entablatures that must be the criterion, 
but the manner in which the whole building satisfies and 
expresses the wants which it is expected to supply. Judged 
by this standard, how many of the designs in Campbell’s 
“Vitruvius Britannicus’’ would come within the category of 
true architecture? And yet those volumes contain nearly all 
the larger houses built in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

In matters of art the eighteenth century was very artificial. 
Campbell introduces one of the designs thus :—‘“‘ This design 
of my invention in the Theatrical Stile is most humbly dedi- 
cated to Tobiah Jenkyn, Esq.’’ The large houses of the period 
were all more or less theatrical—that is, they were designed 
with a view to impress the beholder rather than to provide a 
comfortable home. Campbell dwells not on the convenience 
of arrangement, the cheerful aspect of the rooms, or what- 
ever goes to make a house or home, but on the proportions of 
his principal apartments. Architectural grouping in order 
to impress the beholder often led to dividing the mansion into 
separate blocks—one, in the centre, for the family rooms and 
state apartments, and, on each side, one for the kitchens and 
servants and one for the stables. The kitchen would be, there- 
fore, hundreds of feet off the dining-room. Sometimes the 
Servants’ quarters were located in two detached blocks, 
hundreds of feet apart, balancing the composition of which 
the family rooms formed the centre, and joined to the latter 
by open colonnades. The servants had to put up with what 
accommodation they could get. But they could hardly expect 
to be exempt from suffering from architectural effect when 
their employers were content to be located in a low basement 
with all the weight of the state apartments over their heads ; 
and if the occupants were comfortable it was more by good 
luck than good management. 

The architects of those days were, in fact, many of them, 
amateurs, and the kind of architecture in demand was such 
as amateurs could supply. Pre-eminent among them was the 
Karl of Burlington, who, according to Walpole, ‘‘ had every 
quality of a genius and artist except envy.’’ Such a man 
could scarcely be expected to concern himself with the niceties 
of house planning. Walpole, however, described the villa 
of Chiswick (1729) as ‘‘a model of taste, though not without 
faults, some of which are occasioned by too strict adherence 
to rules and symmetry. Such are too many correspondent 
doors in spaces so contracted; chimnies between windows, 
and, which is worse, windows between chimnies; and 
vestibules, however beautiful, yet too little secured from the 
damps of this climate. The ground apartment is rather a 
diminutive catacomb than a library in a northern latitude.’’ 
Walpole, writing elsewhere of the time, says: ‘‘ It was in this 
reign (of George II.) that architecture resumed all her rights. 
Noble publications of Palladio, Jones, and the antique re- 
called her to her true principles and correct taste. She found 
men of genius to execute her rules and patrons to counte- 
nance her labours. She found more, and, what Rome could 
not boast, men of the first rank, who contributed to embellish 
their country by buildings of their own design in the purest 
style of antique composition.” 

But while they were sadly lacking in the true essentials 
of architecture, they undoubtedly produced striking results. 
One of the fine palaces, when it was surrounded by its 
original gardens, must have been remarkably imposing. Take 
Blenheim, for instance. Regarded as a home it is dis- 
appointing ; but as the dwelling of a great noble, living in 
state and surrounded with all its attendant ceremony, receiv- 
ing other great nobles with their retinues, and housing them 
in great magnificence—in these respects it has much claim to 
commendation. The effect of these palaces is, perhaps, rather 
depressing on the ordinary person; the grandeur is a little 
too obvious ; there is no such feeling of homeliness as in the 
many-panelled rooms of the early seventeenth century. But, 
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when all is said, the fact remains that the architects of the 
later time had a very definite aim in what they did, and they 
achieved it. 

The houses of the squire and the well-to-do-merchant had 
a much pleasanter atmosphere. They possess a quiet dignity 
which is decidedly restful and attractive, especially those of 
the first quarter of the century, which will long remain to form 
the model for houses of similar kind. In later times the 
portico idea became too prevalent. The formal and precise 
treatment often led to a dignified interior, with its fine stair- 
case or chimneypiece or ornate long corridor. Their 
surroundings were treated in the same fashion as the big 
houses, 7.e., with terraces, flights of steps, and important 
gateways. 

If, said Mr. Gotch, in conclusion, we are to seek inspira- 
tion from the eighteenth century, we shall find it (1) in the 
grand schemes of house and garden combined, (2) in the 
general grandeur of treatment of the great houses, and (3) in 
the sober and simple houses, where the plainness of the general 
appearance is sometimes unexpectedly broken by the quaint 
treatment of a door or chimney, and where the joiner’s ‘work 
is full of homely lessons. 


A PEACEFUL RETREAT. 


By Joun A. RAanpoLpH. 


I T is a long way from the village under notice to the railway 

station that is supposed to serve it, and mostly uphill 
from there to the heart of this interesting place. Though it 
is bisected by motoring hustlers from north to south and east 
to west, it still keeps it old-fashionedness to a most remark- 
able degree, as well as its large green with a picturesque 
tree-sheltered pond in one corner. 

Our first discovery of this scattered village was from the 
northern side, on coming down to it by a long hill and wide 
road, well sheltered with fine trees one side and hilly, un- 
dulating land to our left, after we had once got beyond the 
long, exposed rise from the nearest town, from which we 
started on our explorations. 

A few small houses and an aggressively modern chapel at 
the outskirts of the village, at a little distance from the green, 
flanked our right as we drew nigh to a partly hidden modern 
red-brick hotel-cum-public-house-cum-garage, with a big 
notice-board on top of the bank of bushes. They have done 
wisely to set this structure back and hide it under foliage, 
for which one may be grateful. A sharp turn to the left, east- 
wards, along a fine road for cycling, and with a fair and short 
ascent that had to be negotiated within a few minutes of our 
left-turn, brought us to a delightful little lane—delightful to 
look at, but a ‘‘Giant’s Causeway’’ in miniature to walk over. 
We stumbled as cautiously as possible over this path, and 
passed a pleasantly located large. house, with old-fashioned 
steps up through the bank to the front garden (which stood at 
right angles to the lane), and became aware of the propin- 
quity of a splendidly proportioned and shaped spire rising 
up from a tower hidden from our view by a large church which 
was itself almost invisible through the trees; and, with our 
appetite whetted, we hastened so as to secure the advantage of 
a favouring patch of sunshine between clouds for making 
some photographic records of it from points of view unebtain- 
able on postcards, and also showing details that do not appear 
in the only cards obtainable, of the church, which we have. 
That is our usual practice in such cases. 

We found the church stood more or less in one corner, and 
quite at the side of the God’s Acre, and a rather sharp fall of 
the ground at the north-east corner, reminding us very much 
of the beautiful plot of ground at Worplesdon, with its grand 
tree-clad downhill sweep to the east. But the church here is of 
great interest, architecturally and archeologically, and its 
three west gables, with a rich Norman door to the nave one, 
are very striking. The tower, simple, lofty, and bold, stands 
on the south side, near the east end, and before its spire was 
altered must have been very imposing; but the architect 
responsible for making the change has succeeded, in our 
opinion, in giving the whole steeple unwonted dignity and 
grandeur. He has brought this about by dividing the spire 
about half-way up and inserting a straight footing to the top 
portion of some ten feet, and of some sixteen to the lower 
section. The spectacular gain is enormous, and the sacred 
edifice has now the appearance of a tower-church. 

Needless to say the architect was that lover of the great 
and the daring, Sir Gilbert Scott ! 

Nestling alongside the churchyard is a singularly success- 
ful block of timber-framed almshouses, with picturesque little 
mortuary chapel, by the same master-hand. 
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Facing the west front is a narrow lane, entered between 
two cottages, and as soon as these dwellings have been passed 
one is between two fields for a while, and then among the 
bushes and trees and shrubs on the right one is suddenly 
aware of a large expanse of water, between this lane and the 
cycling road referred to earlier in this narrative, and we noted 
a man with a rod, fishing, quite unconcernedly, from a punt 
in the middle. 

About a quarter of a mile from the church, at an irregular 
grouping of inn and farmhouse and the winding exit of the 
path into the main north and south road, there stood revealed 
to us the flanking wing, beautifully timber framed, of a 
fourteenth-century hostelry that bears two appellations, one 
of which is, of course, the inevitable ‘‘ White Hart.’’? This 
name seems to occur in nearly if not quite all the villages of 
the county, and there must be some mysterious reason for this 
evidently popular nomenclature. 

Perhaps some county antiquary can elucidate the matter. 

The inn, apart from its venerable old age, has a history 
it, or rather its owner, may well be proud of, as there is record 
of the visits of several sovereigns of England to the house, 
including that of our great and good Queen Victoria. 

A big gable, projecting, with an interesting bay window, 
over the low oak-beamed dining-room which overlooks the 
green and the road north and south; a sideways entrance to 
the adjoining small lobby that does duty for a hall, with a 
narrow, winding old staircase therefrom; and, among the 
charming old-style rooms along the passage on the first floor, 
a magnificent wainscoted apartment overlooking the lane 
through the timber work we saw—all goes to gladden the heart 
and the eyes of the lover of the picturesque. The fittings and 
ornaments—old-time crystal-laden chandeliers, huge and 
quaint vases, old prints and splendid mirrors—all are in 
keeping with this truly royal room—‘‘a sight for the gods ”’ 
in very truth. 

Curiously enough, there is no timber work in the gables or 
on the front. A splendid bit of wrought-iron work, from 
which hangs a richly painted signboard with the ubiquitous 
hart, projects from the face of the building. Bracket and 
board are worthy of the house and worthy of their respective 
executants. A board on the south wall bears the year of 
erection (1388) and the record of the royal visits. 

There are a few smaller and less ancient inns—one close to 
and the others dotted about the other side of the green ; and 
some small shops and a rather aggressive modern dairy—one 
at the corner, on the way up to the cross-roads ; and the re- 
mainder of the uphill ‘‘street’’ is very much of the country 
village type, barring a few houses, near an extensive gravel 
pit, in a newish thoroughfare parallel with and eventually 
turning into our cycling road. 

Going southward, however, from the historical ‘‘ Hart”? 
the road is suddenly narrowed very much for a few yards, 
followed at the bend by pleasant fields on the left and a 
winding road for about a mile or more up and down hill, with 
plenty of free-growing hedge and trees before one comes into 
the long ‘‘ straight’’ downhill to the railway station at the 
foot, and thence, under the line, to flatter but still interesting 
country beyond. : 

Some of our readers may have already recognised the 
delectable spot we have been guiding them round about. But 
those who have not succeeded in doing so we strongly urge to 


make the acquaintance of, in spite of motorists, peaceful 
Godstone. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

{2 a paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects 

on Wednesday, December 14, Professor Capper said that 
the idea of building a great Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
London might be said to date from the restoration of the 
hierarchy, with the appointment of an Archbishop of West- 
minster in 1850. But it was not until the time of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s prelacy that Mr. J. F. Bentley was, without 
competition, entrusted with the great work of designing the 
building. 

Cardinal Vaughan laid down certain conditions as to size, 
Space, chapels, and the style of the building, but otherwise 
Bentley had a free hand in the design. Owing to its 
proximity to Westminster Abbey, and to the existence of a 
great classic cathedral such as St. Paul’s not far distant, it 
was considered desirable to avoid competition with either 
as far as style was concerned, although Bentley had a decided 
leaning towards Gothic. Cardinal Vaughan, however, 
selected Byzantine, and Bentley felt that his duty was to 
accept the style (which he called primitive Christian), and 
adapt it to congregational needs. Almost immediately after 


his appointment Bentley left for a tour of the domed churches 
of Italy, but, curiously enough, did not proceed to Con- 
stantinople. 

Professor Capper then traced the evolution of the domed 
church, from the simple nave with two or three domes, as 
found in the South of France, to the Greek cross type, with 
five domes, as at St. Mark’s, Venice, and proceeded to explain 
how Bentley’s final design was arrived at, by plans showing 
three different stages in its development. The first scheme 
showed aisles axial with the eastern chapels, and two cam- 
panile at the west end. In the second the nave arcade was 
continued across the transepts, which greatly helped the con- 
tinuity of the interior, and one of the campanile was omitted 
at Cardinal Vaughan’s request. The third and final plan 
showed the addition of sanctuary aisles and a narthex, and 
the removal of the campanile to the north-west. Some very 
interesting diagrams, showing the construction of the build- 
ing, were explained by the lecturer, who pointed out that ex- 
ternally the main flying buttresses were placed opposite the 
centre of the domes, and not opposite the piers, as one would 
expect. Externally, Professor Capper said, it was essentially 
a brick church, but he thought that the effect of the stone 
bands was, perhaps, rather too stripey, until they had toned 
down with age. The site was much too confined to get a 
proper view of the building. 

Mr. J. F. Bentley died suddenly on March 2, 1902, and ~ 
it was not until January 1903 that the bronze cross was fixed 
on the campanile. In conclusion, Professor Capper compared 
the Cathedral with that of Alby, a brick building of the 
thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, with a vaulted roof of 60 feet 
span, and a dignified and impressive exterior, which he 
thought was a more restful treatment than that adopted at 
Westminster. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect (New York) illustrates a further 
Hi series of examples of recent domestic work by Messrs. 
Albro and Lindeberg, who seem to have a penchant for the 
use of the Doric order, Greek, Roman, or Renaissance. 

Construction (Toronto) devotes a considerable portion of 
its space to the Town Planning Conference and Exhibition re- 
cently held in London under the auspices of the R.I.B.A. 
The Canadian buildings illustrated this month are: ‘An 
attractive Toronto bungalow of Spanish type”? by Messrs. 
Langley and Holland, and ‘‘An all-stone house of Old 
English design’’ by Mr. J. A. McKenzie. This latter has 
many features that are modern, not “‘ old,’’ and several that 
are not English, so the description is scarcely literally 
accurate. 

Arkitektur og Dekorativ Kunst (Christiania) gives a good 
series of designs for the buildings to be erected for the exhibi- 
tion at Christiania to be held in 1914. A number of com- 
petitive designs are illustrated for ‘“‘ Det Bergenske Damps- 
kibsselskap.’’ “ 

Berliner Architekturwelt (Berlin) is this month a mono- 
graph on the public buildings of the Berlin suburb Weissen- 
see, which include residences for officials, a gymnasium and 
restaurant, a high school, and a pumping station. The 
architect of these buildings is Herr Carl James Bihring, 
whose designs, picturesque in grouping, are a remarkable 
study in the use of brickwork, to which a quite uncommon 
expression is given. 

The Architectural Record (New York) deals with the 
development of American commercial architecture, an appre- 
ciation of the sky-scraper, which is described as the first 
American type of real value. A well-illustrated account 
of the Brussels Exposition is given by Mr. Francis S. Swales. 
The series of articles on the architecture of American Colleges 
now deals with Dartmouth, Williams and Amherst. Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, in his study of the evolution of archi- 
eel, ornament, now treats of ‘‘ Ornament with a Linear 

asis.’”’ 

Engineering Record (New York) has an interesting 
article on the use of ‘‘ Metal Wall Forms for Concrete 
Houses,”” by which it is stated that monolithic construction 
can be economically employed. 


THe Ecclesiastical Commissioners have approved the 
plans prepared by Mr. J. 8, Alder for the new church of 
St. Benet Fink, which is to be erected on a site given by 
the owners of the Downhills Estate in the Lordship Lane 
district of Tottenham. This is one of the churches provided 
under the scheme for the union of the parishes of St. Peter- 


le-Poer with St. Benet Fink, and St. Michael, Cornhill, in 
the City of London. ‘ 
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LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE,.—Il. 
een vs proved to his own satisfaction, if not to that 
of his readers, that the first elements of Lombardic 
architecture are to be found in the school of Ravenna, 
Signor Rrvorra deals with the intervening period from 
the decline of Ravenna’s position till the era of the per- 
fected Lombardic architecture, by which he means the 
Romanesque architecture of Lombardy in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, which is usually spoken 
of as Romanesque. This intervening period our author* 
divides into two parts, the first occupying the years from 
the reign of AurHaris (583-590) to the fall of the King- 
dom of Lombardy, which he calls the Pre-Lombardic 
style, a not too happy name, as it is the style of Lom- 
bardy during the rule of the Lomparps. The second 
part of the period is the time of CHARLEMAGNE. 

The buildings of the ‘‘ Pre-Lombardic ’’ period are 
few in number, and, of those that are left, many have 
been vitally modified by subsequent rebuilding or altera- 
tions, but it was clearly an epoch of progress in which 
slowly but surely, through the influence of Roman, 
Romano-Rayvennate, and Byzantine-Ravennate architec- 
ture on the Comacine or Lombard masters, with the 
addition of certain new elements which formed part of 
their natural inheritance, it advanced toward the ‘‘ Lom- 
bardic *’ style, as understood by Signor Rivorra, of 
which it was the precursor and for which it prepared 
the way. 

Although the church of Sant’ Eusebio at Pavia is not 
so old as the Lombard period, Signor Rrvorra considers 
that it contains valuable evidence of the carving of that 
age. This is chiefly seen in the capitals of columns in 
the crypt, which, barbarous in their character, have in 
their design no counterparts among the many and varied 
capitals of the ‘‘ Pre-Lombardic ’’ style, but reveal the 
fact that a new art was coming into being, showing itself 
at first in a somewhat timid and barbarous guise, but 
always original. The date of these capitals Signor 
Rivorra assigns between 583, the year in which AUTHARIS 
ascended the throne, and the reign of Rorwaris (636-652). 

A building to which Signor Rivorra draws special 
attention and one which, he says, has not been hitherto 
noticed in the history of art, is the parish church of 
Arliano, near Lucca. In this he finds evidences of treat- 
ment that afterwards became characteristic of Lombardic 
architecture, and are by some assumed to have originated 
at the later epoch. The date of this church is suggested 
as later than Sant’ Husebio at Pavia and earlier than 
San Pietro at Toscanella, which latter is the next building 


* Lombardie Architecture: Its Origin, Development, and 
Derivatives. By G. T. Rivoira. Translated by G. McN. Rushforth, 
M.A. In two volumes. (London: William Heinemann. 63s. net.) 
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to be considered by our author. Of the date of this 
church varied opinions have been held by different 
writers, and Signor Rrvorra comes to the conclusion 
that it is the result of four distinct periods. To the 
earliest, the time of Lurrpranp (712-744), belongs the 
original church, comprising the east end and the three 
adjoining bays of the nave of the present building, with 
a crypt or ‘‘ confessio’’’ beneath, which has been rebuilt 
and enlarged at’ some later date. To the second 
period, the last years of the eleventh century, are 
to be assigned the existing crypt below the presbytery, 
the raising of the floor of the original chancel, and the 
erection of the present ciborium over the high altar. To 
the third, or middle of the twelfth century, are to be 
ascribed the extension in length of the primitive church, 
and the construction of the oldest portion of the fagade. 
Lastly, to the fourth period, or end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, must be attributed the central portion of the front, 
and also the tesselated pavement in the central part of 
the chancel and the nave. The reason for the assign- 
ment of these various dates is largely based upon the 
difference in treatment of carved decoration, into which 
Signor Rivorra goes fully, with many excellent illus- 
trations. 

Full justice is also done to the embellishment of the 
external walls (with blank ‘arcades and arched scorbel 
courses divided by small lesenas or pilaster strips, a 
feature invented at Ravenna, developed by the Comacine 
or Lombard guilds, and afterwards characteristic of 
‘* Lombardic ’’ or Romanesque architecture. 

The basilica of San Salvatore at Brescia, begun in 
753, is the last of the buildings described by Signor 
Rrvorra as illustrating the character of the Pre-Lombardic 
period, of which, despite the fewness and poor character 
of the remains, the author holds a higher opinion than 
the existing building justifies to most observers. A lengthy 
dissertation is given on the peculiarities of the carving 
both of capitals and other decoration of the ‘‘ Pre-Lom- 
bardic ’’ period. 

Architecture during the time of CHARLEMAGNE is 
largely illustrated by examples in Dalmatia, where the 
presence of Comacine and Ravennate carvers is made to 
account for the Romanesque or Lombardic character of 
the buildings. 

From the date of CHARLEMAGNE’s conquest of Lom- 
bardy (774) to the full development of ‘‘ Lombardic ”’ 
architecture belongs the study by the Lombard guilds 
of vaulting and the art of counterbalancmg its thrust. 
Prior to Carolingian times they had confined the appli- 
cation of vaulting to the apses and rather limited crypts 
of their basilicas, and possibly also it was used in bap- 
tisteries. Proceeding, they next vaulted the whole of the 
chapels and the bays of a church in front of the apse, 
where it became necessary to increase the chancel space, 
with the result that it was only the body of the church 
which continued to be covered by an open timber roof or 
ceiling. Then began the use of external buttresses cor- 
responding to the arcades of the interior, and later they 
proceeded to throw across the aisles transverse arches 
springing from compound piers and wall piers. Next 
they threw arches across the nave, supporting them on 
substantial cruciform piers, alternating with columns or 
small piers, and on wall piers. 

The next task was to cover the naves of their churches, 
and this they did first with barrel vaults, strengthened by 
transverse arches; then with cross combined with barret 
vaulting of the previous kind; lastly, with raised cross 
vaults, with the groins strongly emphasised throughout 
their whole course, or else ribbed to serve the combined 
purpose of facilitating the construction of the vaults and 
of increasing both its strength and decorative effect. 
From these ribs were developed the vertical shafts which 
resulted in giving a more complex and at the same time 
more varied form to the compound piers.  Groined 
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vaulting of this kind was at first only used for the aisles. 
Later it was extended to the nave. Such is Signor 
Rivorra’s account of the gradual development of vault- 
ing, which alongside of improved carving and growth of 
elaboration in the treatment of features and detail brought 
to perfection the ‘‘ Lombardic ’’ style. 

Following his usual scheme, Signor Rrvorra examines 
a large number of churches in chronological order, taking 
the opportunity of the occurrence of special features to 
enlarge upon other examples of these, as, for example, 
the use of ‘‘ opus spicatum ’’ or herring-bone masonry, 
which he traces back to brick-floor construction of the 
time of AuausTus and in the decadence of the Roman 
Empire to its employment in walls between the third and 
fifth centuries. 

The earliest example of what in Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture is often described as the ‘‘ cushion capital’? is 
claimed by Signor Rrvorra to be that found in the 
basilica of Sant’ Abondio, outside Como, the date of which 
he fixes as 1013. An interesting discussion is given of 
the use of stylophorous animals so frequently found in 
connection with porch treatment in Lombardic churches. 
Thus in pleasant and instructive fashion our author leads 
us to the perfected Romanesque, or, as he has it, 
Lombardic architecture of Pisa. 


BROMLEY.* 


HE history of the Manor of Bromley commences with 
Ethelbert and Offa, two Saxon kings who gave land in 
this place to the Church of Rochester. Ethelbert is remem- 
bered by the fact of his conversion to Christianity, and Offa 
by a less creditable event—that he murdered his son-in-law, 
and to atone for his sin adopted the convenient method of 
causing his people to pay an annual fine to Rome. The 
place, as the old charters have it, was called Bromley in 
862, indicating a tract of land which the fourth Ethelbert, 
King of Wessex, gave to one of his ministers; this gift is 
recorded as measuring ten carucates or ploughlands, and 
the boundary marks extend into what are now surrounding 
parishes. 

It is not recorded at what date a church was first erected 
at Bromley; the absence of any mention of it in Domesday 
Book has caused one writer to suggest that possibly public 
service was held in a chapel within the episcopal residence. 
About forty years after the compilation of Domesday Book 
the sum of ninepence, the amount due from a parish church, 
was paid by Bromley as chrism rent, the tribute anciently 
paid to the bishop by the parish clergy for their chrism or 
consecrated oil for baptism, &c.; this fact points to the 
existence of a church at Bromley in early times. Another 
circumstance which points to the same conclusion is the 
fact that the body of the font now in the church is of 
Norman workmanship. Bromley Church is situated in the 
centre of the town; its chief feature of interest perhaps is 
the fine square western tower, which is visible from a large 
district to the south of the town. This part of the church 
has been pronounced of Norman date originally, but it has 
undergone considerable alteration during the fourteenth 
century; the north aisle was not built until 1792, when it 
was erected at the expense of Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of 
Rochester. The church has been much altered and added to 
from time to time. During the fourteenth century the 
whole structure, probably including the tower, was rebuilt ; 
in 1830 there was a general renovation and the turret was 
added to the tower; in 1873 the church was restored ; and in 
1884 a new chancel, south chancel aisle and new vestry, with 
organ chamber, were built. The font already referred to is of 
Bethersden or Purbeck marble and of a common Norman 
type; the bowl is original work, is 2 feet 4 inches square, 
and each of its four sides is ornamented with four semi- 
circular-headed sunk panels; the base is modern. In the 
chancel is a beautiful ornamental recess of early thirteenth- 
century date, which has been considered by some to be a 
small tomb or a cavity for a heart shrine; a marble monu- 
ment with armorial and other enrichments commemorating 
Bishop Zachary Pearce, which records his offices and rapid 
preferments; he died 1774. Several of the monuments in 
the church are noteworthy. These include brasses to the fol- 
lowing :—Isabella Lacer, 1361, on the north side of chancel . 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by | 


Mr. R. M. Bromley. 
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Richard Thornhill and two wives, 1600, a fine brass, the 
figure of Richard Thornhill nearly 3 feet in length, in the 
nave before the chancel steps, protected by a mat; John 
King, 1603; John Young, 1605; Jane Bodenham, 1625; 
and John Maunsell, 1625. Of the monuments other than 
brasses, probably the most interesting is that to Elizabeth, 
wife of the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, so frequently men-— 
tioned as ‘‘ Tetty ’’ in Boswell’s Life; this is in the nave 
aisle, close to the fonts. The two following inscriptions 
record the death of a great friend of Dr. Johnson, 
viz. Dr. Hawkesworth, and Elizabeth Monk:—‘‘ To the 
memory of John MHawkesworth, LL.D., who died, 
17th November, 1773, aged fifty-seven years. That he 
lived ornamental and useful to society in an eminent degree, 
that he laboured for the benefit of posterity, let his own 
pathetic admonition at once record and realise. The hour 
approaches in which whatever praise I have acquired by 
these compositions will be remembered with indifference, and 
the tenour of them alone will afford me comfort. Time, who 
is impatient to date my last paper, will shortly moulder the 
hand that is now writing it in the dust, and still the heart 
that now throbs at the reflection, but let not this be read as 
something that relates only to another ; a few years only can 
divide the eye that is reading from the hand that has written 
this truth. However obvious and however reiterated, it is 
frequently forgotten, for surely if we did not lose our remem- 
brance, or at least our sensibility, that alone would always 
predominate in our lives which alone can afford us comfort 
when we die.—Bromley, Kent, March 8, 1754.’’ There is 
also an epitaph in memory of Elizabeth Monk, who died in 
1753, aged 101; the inscription is by Dr. Hawkesworth, 


VIEW OVERLOOKING THE GROUNDS, BROMLEY PALACE 
P) 


affixed to the outside of the south wall. In the south gallery 
is a tablet to the memory of Thomas Chase, Hsq., formerly of 
this parish, born in the City of Lisbon, November 1, 1729, and 
buried under the ruins of the same house where he first saw 
the light in the ever-memorable and terrible earthquake which 
befell that city on November 1, 1755, when, after a most won- 
derful escape, he by degrees recovered from a deplorable con- 
dition, and lived till November 20, 1788, aged fifty-nine 
years. The custom of ringing the pancake bell on Shrove 
Tuesday was once observed at Bromley Church. A tradition 
affirms that the ringer of the bell was entitled to receive one 
pancake from each house in the town; the original purpose 
of ringing the bell was to call the parishioners to the church, 
where the priest sat in an open chair or stall to hear the 
confessions of the people, and to award them such penance as 
he thought good for them, and to give them absolution. The 
week preceding Lent was an appropriate time for all to per- 
form that duty. It was for that reason called Shrove-tide, 
and the Tuesday in it was formerly, and still is, known as 
Shrove, Shrive, or Confession Tuesday. On Shrove Tuesday 
the housewives, in order to use up all the grease, lard, drip- 
ping, &c., made pancakes, and the apprentices and others 
about the house were summoned to the meal by the ringing of 
a bell, which was for that reason denominated the pancake 
bell. There is a large lych-gate at the pathway leading to 
the entrance to the church. The register of baptisms in 
Bromley Church commences in 1558, marriages in 1575, and 
burials in 1578. 

The most important of the various public institutions of 
Bromley, that known by the name of Bromley College, 
which faces the London Road, close to the busy streets of 
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Bromley, is really a home for widows and daughters of 
clergymen of the Church of England. It was founded by 
Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, who by his will, 
dated only five weeks before his death in 1666, bequeathed 
the sum of 8,5002. for the building of a hospital or home for 
the reception of twenty poor widows of orthodox and loyal 
clergymen and a chaplain ; the Bishop also charged his manor 
of Swayton, in Lincolnshire, with the annual payment of 
4501., which was distributed among the inmates in shares of 
207. each year, while the remaining 50/. was given to the 
resident chaplain. The building of the College was commenced 
in or soon after the year 1670, and some of the bricks and 
stone columns used in the work are said to have been obtained 
from the ruins of that part of London which was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of 1666. An important addition to the 
institution was made in 1794, when ten new tenements, built 
with Mrs. Helen Bettinson’s generous bequest of 10,000/., 
were completed. The bequest was actually made in 1788. 
In 1782 Mr. William Pearce, brother of Bishop Pearce, left 
12,0007. for the building and endowing of ten new houses. 
The bequest was payable after the death of his great-niece, 
and the new tenements were therefore not completed until1805. 
In 1840 Mrs. Sheppard founded five additional houses with 
a stipend of 441. each for maiden ladies, daughters of clergy- 
men, who had previously resided with their mothers in the 
College. The widow of Bishop Atterbury’s only son died a 
pensioner in 1789, aged eighty. Bromley College is the largest 
and oldest institution of the kind in England, and its benefits 
are by no means confined to the diocese in which it is 
situated. The building consists of two open quadrangles, sur- 
rounded by colonnades of stone carrying the projecting parts 


FRONT VIEW, BROMLEY PALACE. 


of the upper storey, and affording a sheltered way to the 
various residences. A noble doorway in the middle of the 
main front gives access to the first quadrangle, which, with 
the residence of the treasurer and chaplain, belongs to the 
original seventeenth-century structure; the chapel on the 
opposite side of the quadrangle has been rebuilt. The 
original chapel occupied the same site and was flat-roofed. 
Bromley College contains forty sets of apartments, each con- 
sisting of a comfortable sitting-room and bedroom above, a 
smaller bedroom over the entrance passage, and a kitchen. 
The situation of this old building is remarkably beautiful, 
and, one can imagine, a charming spot in which to spend one’s 
retiring years. The College was thoroughly repaired in 1765, 
the mother of General Wolfe having left 500/. for the pur- 
pose. It is considered probable that Bromley Palace was an 
episcopal residence for the Bishops of Rochester, at Bromley, 
as early as the eleventh century. Hasted, the Kentish 
topographer, suggests that it was built by Bishop Gundulph 
soon after the year 1080. It is said the Palace soon fell into 
a ruinous condition, and in the time of Bishop de Glanville 
it was found necessary to rebuild it. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the chapel attached to the house was 
rebuilt by Bishop Sprat. His successor, Bishop Atterbury, 
made several important additions to the place; but the 
greatest benefactor was Bishop Wilcocks, who repaired the 
buildings and improved the gardens at considerable cost. 
After these restorations the Palace remained with but little 
alteration till Dr. Thomas, on his promotion to the See of 
Rochester in 1774, finding the house much dilapidated, pulled 
the whole of it down and erected a new building in 1776. 


Bromley Palace remained in the possession of the Bishops ! 


of Rochester until the year 1845, when it was sold by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament. Mr. Coles Child, the father of 
the present Lord of the Manor, purchased the estate, and 
made considerable additions to the building. Although the 
Palace residence belonged to the bishops for such a long time 
it was not until after the Reformation that it was in such con- 
stant use. Several of the Bishops of Rochester died in Bromley 
Palace, and some were buried in the parish church. Of the 
various bishops who have resided at Bromley, three of the 
most noteworthy were Bishop John Warner, to whose 
munificence Bromley owes that excellent institution, the Col- 
lege ; Bishop Thomas Sprat, who was falsely accused of high 
treason; and Bishop Francis Atterbury, who was found 
guilty of treason and banished. The last Bishop of Rochester 
who lived in the episcopal residence was Dr. George Murray. 
In the grounds of Bromley Palace was once a spring called 
St. Blaize’s Well ; the virtues of the water were probably dis- 
covered in medizval times, as an oratory dedicated to that 
saint was built over it. At the Reformation, apparently, the 
well and its oratory fell into disuse, and the sites of both in 
course of time were forgotten. I find the spot has been 
again located and put in repair. At one time, when Bishop 
Wilcocks lived at the Palace, his son interested himself in 
the work of separating the medicinal spring from other 
sources and making it accessible to the public; and a good 
measure of success attended the use of the waters, which 
appear to have been richer in mineral contents than the 
famous springs at Tunbridge Wells. 


THE PAINT AND VARNISH SOCIETY. 

MEETING was held at St. Bride’s Institute on Decem- 

ber 15, when Mr. Gaston Depierres presided, and among 
the visitors present were several eminent members of the 
R.LB.A. A discussion on the ‘‘ Notes on the Properties 
and Ingredients of Commercial Paints ”’ (published by the 
R.1.B.A.) was opened by the Chairman. 

Mr. Duprerres said: It is but a short time ago that this 
little book, entitled ‘‘Notes on the Properties and Ingredients 
of Commercial Paints,’’ compiled by the Science Standing 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
handed over to me, and that I was asked by the members of 
the standing committee of the Paint and Varnish Society to 
criticise it in a friendly way, and in doing so as much as pos- 
sible to voice the opinion of our members. I do not hesitate to 
say that I felt most honoured by this proposal, but the task 
that I was asked to accomplish appeared to me to be one 
surrounded by insurmountable difficulties. Was I not asked 
to speak on behalf of a society composed of paint manufac- 
turers and paint users? Two bodies of men more antagonistic 
in the past could hardly be imagined. But, realising that 
the Paint and Varnish Society has enrolled them under its 
banner, I began to think that I might venture to speak to- 
night on behalf of both of them. 

It may be thought presumptuous to criticise a work which 
has been carefully compiled by some of the most eminent 
members of the Science Standing Committee (R.1.B.A.), but 
men such as they do not fear criticism. It will suffice for me 
to read a short paragraph in this little work to give you an 
idea of the spirit that animated the members of the R.I.B.A. 
Committee, and also the reason for the remarks I venture 
to make this evening :— 

“Though, as already stated, standard definitions and the 
tests upon which materials should be accepted or rejected 
appear to be, in the present state of knowledge, exceedingly 
difficult of preparation, the following descriptions may be 
found useful as a basis for a schedule which may obtain 
eventual recognition, and the data given will, it 1s hoped, 
serve to draw forth some valuable comments and criticisms 
from those interested in paint manufactures, without whose 
co-operation the practical outcome of any standard speci- 
fication must be small.’”’ 

Who could offer more unbiassed criticism, who could co- 
operate better and with more practical outcome, than the 
members of the Paint and Varnish Society? We are to-day 
a perfectly unique body, composed of experts from all parts 
of the world in various branches of this important industry, 
all wishing to learn or to impart knowledge, doing missionary 
work for the good of both sides. Nowhere in the world, not 
even in America, where the technology of paint is very 
advanced, does there exist a society lke ours, which, per- 
fectly free from jobbery and prejudice, strives with all its 
might to bring together paint manufacturers and paint users 
for their mutual benefit. ne 

It is not my purpose to criticise ad seriatim what has 
been said of the various paint materials in this monograph— 
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it would serve no useful purposes; long treatises have been 
written on each of the articles to which this little book 
devotes but a few lines. I prefer to attack the principle with 
which it is impregnated throughout—The Theory of Purism. 

Pure white lead, pure white zinc, pure linseed oil, pure 
turpentine, pure this, that, and the other, may be employed, 
and I may say are used every day to produce paints of little 
value and utility ; pure pigment, pure binder, is a relic of 
past ignorance. It is useless for architects to rely upon 
chemical analysis. When one considers that most pigments 
are allotropic, that paint liquids are rarely alike, and that 
paint changes in many ways with age, the chemist’s test by 
itself is of little value. Chemistry can, no doubt, tell us the 
things that have been used in making a paint, but it cannot 
very accurately define its physical state, nor can it foretell 
what the paint will do, and it is only what it will do that is the 
true measure of its value and worth. 

The value of a pigment is not defined by its chemical 
composition ; white lead or oxide of zinc may be chemically 
pure and yet be of no use whatever as a pigment, con- 
sequently it is undeniable that the physical state has a pre- 
ponderating influence. Undoubtedly there are allotropic 
states different from the matter—that is to say, modification 
in the nature of crystallisation; also, from the chemical, 
or I should say better, chemico-physical point of view, the 
presence of a certain matter in small quantities has a great 
influence on the physical state. 

I emphasised this point when I had the pleasure a few 
months ago of reading before you my paper on ‘‘ Zinc 
Oxide’’ ; when I emphatically stated that the presence of 
from 2 to 4 per cent. of lead salts brought about a modifica- 
tion in the pigmentary value of zinc oxide and rendered it 
softer, more opaque, and altogether a better pigment than 
chemically pure zinc ; and I may say that the support given 
to my theory by many prominent paint chemists in England 
and abroad since my pronouncement has again strengthened 
my faith in the fact, that the value of a pigment cannot be 
defined by its chemical composition: this, as I have said 
before, is the cause of the great mistake made by some public 
bodies and a quantity of buyers. 

New materials have come into use which have taken the 
place to a large extent, and for many purposes, of the time- 
honoured white lead, and the scientific paint manufacturer 
has begun to educate’ the public to the superiority of one 
material over the other. One can find many cases where 
materials which were once despised or condemned are re- 
garded to-day with much favour. We have an excellent 
example in a valuable white pigment—lithopone, which is 
not even mentioned in this book, though more than 15,000 
tons are yearly used in this country. 

Mr. Toch, in his book on ‘‘ The Chemistry and Technology 
of Mixed Paints,” rightly says:—‘‘ Lithopone has gone 
through many vicissitudes; no pigment has been _black- 
guarded quite as much as this, and yet no pigment has 
survived its condemnation as well as this.’? Considered 
purely from the chemical standpoint, lithopone, on being 
analysed will be found to be composed of 70 per cent. barytes 
and 30 per cent. ZnO, yet no man to-day would be so bold or 
so ignorant as to say that a paint made of lithopone and 
containing 70 per cent. barytes is adulterated. 

To-day, paint-making has been rescued from the domain 
of empiricism, having been put as far as possible under the 
control of exact science; one skilled in it can practise it 
with a certainty of results in exact proportion to his know- 
ledge of its principles, and his ability in applying them. 
In making paint of value, the secret—if there be any—lies 
in the proper adjustment of the amount and kind of each 
material needed to secure a perfect product. The progressive 
paint manufacturer of to-day can design paint to meet any 
reasonable condition of location, atmosphere, surface, 
application, drying and wear; but, of course, in order to 
do so, he must know these conditions: these being known to 
him, architects need have no fear in entrusting him to manu- 
facture coatings which will accomplish the desired result. 
He can then make paint fulfilling all the necessary condi- 
tions—viz., quick-drying, acid proof, waterproof, and to 
a certain extent weatherproof; but there is one thing he 
cannot do, and that is make it fool-proof! To-day, a painter 
or paint-user who attempts to grind or mix his own paints 
is as unlikely to succeed as if he were to attempt to make his 
own varnish, brushes, &c. This book, gentlemen, represents 
a worthy effort ; and although it will fail to bring about any 
improvement, it has at least the advantage of showing us 
that to-day architects have become aware of the fact that it 
is necessary for them to learn more about the composition of 
the various paint products, and to know what characteristic 
properties are given to paint by this or that raw material, so 


that he may use his judgment and discretion in selecting 
paints capable of producing beautiful and durable results. 

It conclusively shows that the members of this honourable 
profession, having at heart their reputation and the interest 
of their client, have become aware of the fact that in the 
future it will be necessary for them to rely upon someone 
more qualified to meet their wants than the ignorant painter. 
To-day it is possible to get paints uniformly well prepared, 
thanks to the technical schools equipped with modern paint 
machinery and laboratories, who supply the paint manu- 
facturer with men well trained in this important industry. 
For many decades English varnishes and paints have enjoyed 
all over the world an unrivalled and well-deserved reputa- 
tion, and are still to-day superior to any foreign production. 

As I have already said in a paper which I had the plea- 
sure of reading before you in January 1909, on ‘‘ Paint, and 
its Application to Structural Steel,” the importance of the 
proper application of paint receives less attention than it 
deserves. Painters having a technical knowledge—the 
result of their attendance at technical schools—are very 
difficult to find. Architects and engineers should demand the 
employment of competent artisans to do their painting, for 
good results are quite as much dependent upon the goodwill, 
intelligence, and ability of the painter as upon the quality 
of the paint used. 

Much has been said and written of late regarding the 
apparent failure of paints enjoying a good reputation. From 
personal experience, and from information gained from 
others, I am led to conclude that some contractors use less 
of the paint specified than has been presumed. What they 
do use is also frequently applied under such unfavourable 
weather conditions as to preclude the possibility of obtaining 
satisfactory results. Most of us well know that nearly every 
complaint as to the non-drying of paint, when carefully 
investigated, is found to be due to insufficient cleaning, or 
application under unsuitable weather conditions, and not to 
its chemical composition. To attempt to apply paint in 
damp, frosty, or foggy weather on a greasy or dirty surface 
is waste of time, material, and thought. 

I venture to suggest that one of the best methods to secure 
better painting is to have the painter’s work carefully super- 
intended by competent and vigilant inspectors or clerks of 
works; my experience of these men as a class is that they 
are competent, intelligent, and reliable, and I am of opinion 
that no work of any importance should be carried out with- 
out one of them being employed. If architects and engineers 
included in their specifications a clause stipulating that all 
painters on the job shall be qualified and hold a certificate 
of efficiency from a recognised institution, we should soon see 
a great improvement in painting works. Unfortunately, 
to-day, the painting trade is encumbered with all the refuse 
of other trades, and the lowest of the low, slackers, even 
house-breakers, find it their best refuge. 

Gentlemen, it is in your power to bring about the necessary 
reform, to lift this trade to the level of others, and, by in- 
sisting that the men who do your work shall hold a certifi- 
cate of efficiency, you will make the painter an artisan proud 
of his trade, and ready to do your work honestly and well. 

In conclusion, I will only state:—(1) That chemical 
analysis is of value only to determine the exact composition 
of the material substances; (2) that physical tests under 
normal conditions give very conclusive data; (3) that acceler- 
ated tests under ‘‘ abnormally severe conditions ”’ are of little 
value; (4) that the long service test is of much value; 
(5) that the method of application is equally as important 
as the quality of the paint; (6) that to know the probable 
results to be obtained from the use of a paint, one must 
know the following things about it—(qa) its history and mode 
of preparation, (b) its physical properties, and (c) its 
chemical properties. , 

Mr. R. C. Bussett congratulated the President on the 
admirable manner in which he had brought the matter for- 
ward. He was especially pleased by the remarks as to Great 
Britain leading the world in the matter of paint making. 


‘He believed the question of application was the crucial point, 


but the difficulty was to know how paint makers could deal 
with the subject. In his experience people who ought to 
know better treated the makers as ignoramuses when they 
suggested that greater care should be paid to the applica- 
tion of the paint. As a case in point he might mention a 
very important piece of work for which he supplied the paint. 
One or two good painters were employed, and they had a few 
more men to fill up time. As there were some places a little 
difficult to reach, a pole was obtained, 8 to 10 feet long, with 
a tin socket into which to put the brush, and they tinkered 
about with that. How was such a matter as that to be dealt 
with? Of course, when things went wrong, it was the fault 
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of the paint. He hoped the discussion would lead to some 
practical suggestion for getting people responsible for the 
use of paint to employ proper painters. 

Mr. Marr Garsutt, F.R.I.B.A., said that, as secretary 
of the Science Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the time the little pamphlet was produced, he 
was particularly pleased to accept the kind invitation ex- 
tended to him to be present that evening. He thought the 
pamphlet itself explained why its scope was so restricted. 
All architects from time to time found very great difficulty 
in specifying paint. It was difficult to specify with pre- 
cision because of the absence of agreement among paint- 
makers and users as to what paint should be. Whatever 
was put in the specification, somebody who knew something 
about paint would come along and offer adverse criticism. 
A chemist might perhaps be able to say something in defence 
of the particular clause attacked, but the majority of 
architects were not chemists, and they could not, from per- 
sonal knowledge, say very much about it. Therefore, when 
serious discussions arose, they had to appeal to the expert 
for assistance. It was only in large works that enough 
money was available to deal with the thing on anything like 
a scientific basis, and to get sufficient inspection and analysis 
of the paint, and to do all those things that were necessary 
to ensure anything like a good result. Everyone knew the 
kind of paint that was very often put on all classes of work. 
He remembered noticing in certain railway stations about a 
year ago a good deal of red paint being put on which looked 
extremely bright for a day or two, but the greater portion of 
which six months later was almost white, bleached right out. 
That was a sort of thing architects would like to guard them- 
selves and their clients against, and the Science Committee’s 
efforts had been directed towards the production of a speci- 


_ fication that would help them to do so. 


It might be interesting to refer to what had led up to the 
issue of the book. The subject had been talked about for a 
long time amongst the members of the Institute, and one or 
two specifications that had been actually used, including one 
which specified certain points of chemical composition, were 
brought forward for discussion, and the suggestion was made 
that the Institute should produce a Standard Specification. 
Fortunately there were one or two members of the Committee 
who knew something of chemistry (his co-secretary, Mr. 


_ Munby, for instance), and either from their point of view or 


from some other, exception was taken to a large proportion 
of the clauses put forward. It was soon seen that, unless the 
paint-makers would heartily co-operate, the production of a 
document even worthy of serious consideration, though with 
no claim to finality, would require many years and a large 
expenditure upon experimental work. It was ultimately 
resolved that, under the circumstances, all that could be 
immediately done was to make an effort to put forward some- 
thing to start a good discussion, in the hope that it would be 
taken up seriously by the reputable manufacturers, who, 
in their own interest as well as in the interest of their 
customers, should see if they could not devise something that 
would enable the architect to specify clearly what he wanted, 
and so give him some chance of getting it. An architect looked 
at matters largely from the artistic point of view, and the 
line of demarcation between the materials of the painter of 
pictures and the materials of the house painter was not very 
sharply drawn, but the pigments used by painters of pictures 
were on the whole immensely more expensive than the 
material of the house painter, and was therefore out of the 
question. It was rather with the idea of limiting the scope 
of the observations of the Committee that the words *“ com- 
mercial paints’ were inserted. He was a little sorry that 
the President did not deal more with the details of the 
pamphlet. The question of purity was one of the things the 
Committee discussed at considerable length. In a sense he 
quite sympathised with the observation of the President that 
to require pure paint was a relic of past ignorance, and 
quite understood that there were a number of materials that 
might be effectively used to-day that were quite unknown fifty 
years ago. On the other hand, names were used to-day in 
the most misleading manner, and it would be extremely 
useful to have some authoritative work dealing exactly with 
the subject. There were some things that came immediately 
to one’s mind as varying very much in composition. He had 
asked Mr. Munby whether there were any paints the com- 
position of which could be with confidence assumed from 
the name used, and had suggested vermilion as being of this 
class. Mr. Munby, while believing that the word vermilion 
was originally applied to sulphide of mercury, was not at 
all sure that specifying vermilion to-day would enable us 
absolutely to demand sulphide of mercury in our paint. He 
(the speaker) desired to know the composition of the colours 
used on ancient Chinese paintings, colours that looked as fresh 


as when they were put on, because such colours, he thought, 
might safely be taken as standards of colour more or less 
satisfactory, and as standards of colour which would stand 
for long periods whether in decoration or pictures. He 
thought it would be possible to issue some sort of volume 
giving the composition of such pigments as were known and 
used in ancient days, particularly those which, after the 
lapse of centuries, had not appreciably changed, together 
with particulars of the modern paints now representing the 
old ones. In that way a sort of standard of comparison would 
be formed. To-day people wanted such and such a red or blue 
paint used upon their house, but they wanted the work done 
at impossible prices, and the man who made the paint had 
to say :—‘‘ As I have to produce an appearance that should 
cost 21. for 6d., I will see if I can give the effect) you desire 
by using some substitute for the costlier material,’ and some- 
times he succeeded. Nobody could accuse the man of being 
dishonest in giving something that really was not vermilion 
or ultramarine; the fault lay in applying those names to 
other things. To-day there were many names apphed to 
materials that were really substitutes for the things that 
those names connoted, and this, as a matter of fact, was, un- 
fortunately, the same in every trade. ‘‘ Rolled gold,”’ looking 
like real gold, was sold in the jeweller’s shop, and when a 
purchaser was told that it was a little skin of gold over an in- 
ferior metal he was not swindled, but if the purchaser was 
not told he might get taken in. To-day the expression “ rolled 
gold’? in many shops was carefully ignored, another name 
less well known to the public being used to mean the same 
thing. If the paint trade would endeavour to avoid any 
openings for such a charge in connection with paint, it would 
be to the benefit of everybody concerned. The paint maker 
might say:—‘‘ Here are colours containing a number of 
materials that were not used in paints twenty years ago, 
but they have the following qualities: they cover well, the 
colour will be permanent or approximately so for house 
painting purposes, and so on,” and in that way the case 
would be fairly well met. To use names and apply them 
indiscriminately to varying substances tended to leave an 
opening for the introduction of bad material under the name 
of good, and damage public confidence very materially indeed. 
Of course, the question of cost was an important one. Artists 
used pigments that were openly classified by recognised 
authorities as permanent, semi-permanent, or fugitive, as 
the case might be, and if the manufacturer of commercial 
paints would be as frank as that the architects would have 
something definite to go upon. The manufacturer might, 
for instance, say that certain pigments could be guaranteed 
to last on external work under ordinary conditions for ten 
years without materially fading, or say equally frankly that 
certain pigments would not stand for six months in the sun. 
There were many colours that would not stand, and the archi- 
tect had to avoid them to-day in an empirical way. He used 
them once, and finding them a failure never used them again, 
although probably the second time the colour was brought to 
his notice it might be a different thing altogether in its 
composition, and stand far better than the first that gave 
him his unpleasant experience. In conclusion, he hoped the 
members of the society would deal with the details of the 
pamphlet as well as with the generalities it contained. It 
was put up as a target for the freest criticism. 

Mr. Garbutt also said that what architects were really 
anxious to produce was a specification which would meet 
with the approbation of the good paint manufacturers and 
enable architects to say what they really required. Then, 
if unsound paint was sent on to a job, architects would be 
able to protect themselves and their clients, and in a sense 
protect the manufacturers also. In fact, they wanted to be 
able to say, ‘‘ This does not comply with our specification 1 
such and such a definite detail, and therefore we absolutely 
condemn it.’? Such a specification was very difficult to 
arrive at, and the book was an effort to initiate a discussion 
which should eventually result in such a specification. To 
meet the case it was necessary to have something quite clear 
and precise, a specification that would actually enable 
offenders to be taken into court. In order to do that some 
sort of agreement must be arrived at with manufacturers as 
to what really constituted a good paint. Mr. Garbutt also 
said that the committee were quite prepared to accept a 
specification subdivided according to the class of work for 
which it was to be used, just as the steel specification of the 
Engineering Standards Committee is subdivided. — Clearly 
a paint might be extremely good for the Forth Bridge and 
unsatisfactory for a house front in a London street. 

Mr. CHartes Harrison congratulated the President on 
the able paper he had read, which put forward one or two 
very crucial points concerning paint. He was often con- 
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sulted as to troubles builders were in with paint, and he ven- 
tured to state that 98 per cent. of them when inquired into 
had been due to want of knowledge on the part of the work- 
men, good paint having been spoilt for want of proper appli- 
cation. He hoped architects and those responsible would use 
their influence in getting the actual painter to join some 
technical institution and learn something of the technical 
side of the subject. 

With regard to the pamphlet dealing with the stability 
of paint from a chemical standpoint, it was said :—‘‘ The 
question of chemical permanence is evidently one which has 
not yet greatly influenced the manufacturers of paint 
materials.’? He wished to refute that assertion, because he 
knew that the bulk of the paint and varnish manufacturers 
were to-day employing the very best ability and doing all 
that was possible to attain the acme of results in that direc- 
tion. Some manufacturers had chemists attached to their 
works to examine the stability of the pigments and to see 
that the material was free from contamination. Frequently 
paint was contaminated by the workman using it. He did 
not like the word ‘‘ pure’’ in the pamphlet. It was hardly 
a chemical word. The word ‘‘ purity”? to a chemist was a 
very serious matter, and was very rarely used, even in such 
an important work as the ‘‘ British Pharmacopeia.’’ In 
connection with turpentine, it was said in the pamphlet that 
nothing should pass over below 155° C. He had had con- 
siderable experience in the distillation of turpentine, and was 
quite certain that something did pass over below 155. If the 
view set forth in the pamphlet was held, analysts on finding 
that something did pass over below 155 would report to that 
effect, and the report would probably condemn a perfectly 
genuine turpentine. Only lately he had an instance of some 
turpentine being questioned because the thinner in the 
varnish was found to have a specific gravity of .862. 

The pamphlet dealt very thoroughly with pigments, but 
not a word was mentioned about the binder, except linseed 
oil. The committee evidently had overlooked the fact that it 
was not so much the pigments as the composition of the 
binder that was of importance. Many architects insisted 
that the paint should dry in a certain time, but forgot that 
the quicker the binder dried the quicker was the paint 
destroyed. There was no possibility of compromise with 
linseed oil; any alteration altered its properties, and an 
alteration of its properties meant destruction of the paint. 
Then it had to be remembered that, when the paint com- 
menced to dry, dust began to settle upon it, alkaline dust, 
composed of all sorts of refuse, the coarse particles of which, 
sticking on the paint, acted as ledges. Then came the rain, 
which washed the dust and dirt well into the ledges. In 
winter came the fog, containing elements of a very destruc- 
tive nature to a linseed-oil film. All these points had to be 
very carefully considered. 

Mr. W. Wownnacott, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec., Science 
Standing Committee, R.I.B.A., said he now had the privi- 
lege of occupying the position on the committee which Mr, 
Garbutt occupied when the ‘‘ Notes’’ were issued. The 
matter arose out of a question of the desirability of a stan- 
dard specification for paint. The first consideration was a 
point of professional practice, and had to be given, not to 
paint manufacturers, but to the young architect just starting 
in practice, who, by employing a model form, might put 
into his specification something which he knew nothing at all 
about, and thus place himself in a very serious position by 
posing as an expert, but being unable to say if his specifica- 
tion was carried out properly. Therefore the Science Com- 
mittee thought something should first be done to afford archi- 
tects information of a detailed nature on the subject. Natur- 
ally the committee consulted some who were experts in the 
matter, but, being unable to obtain any assistance of a 
satisfactory nature, consequently had to proceed in the best 
way they could without them. The literature on the subject 
was enormous, and was ruled out on account of occupying 
too much time in digesting it, so that the little pamphlet 
had merely been thrown out tentatively to start a discussion 
in which it was hoped some grains of wheat might be gathered 
from the chaff. As Mr. Garbutt had said, it was a target 
to be shot at, and he hoped the Society would not hesitate to 
shoot at it. 

The paper of the President was very good so far as it 
went, but it attacked the principle only on the ground that 
purity was highly inconvenient to the manufacturer. He had 
been much struck with the concluding point of that paper, 
that it was essential to know three things—the history and 
mode of preparation, the physical properties, and the 
chemical properties. Pure chemists and pure physicists could 
say something upon the two latter subjects, but when inquiry 
was made into the mode and nature of preparation of any 
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particular paint, the committee found the whole trade as a 
body refused to disclose anything. Naturally the architect, 
making his test by the old-fashioned rule of thumb, con- 
demned material that had failed, and never used it again. 
Architects certainly thought they were entitled to know, as 
responsible parties, something of the preparation of the 
material, and that was why he appealed to manufacturers 
to assist the architectural profession to bring about a closer 
accord between the manufacturer and the user, without, of 
course, disclosing so-called ‘‘ trade secrets.’’ Manufacturers’ 
representatives who possessed no technical knowledge were 
found to be a great nuisance ; evidently the time of the skilled 
representative must be too valuable to permit him to visit 
architects and explain the material. In fact, it was difficult 
to discover a trade representative who could answer questions 
in an intelligent way, and therefore the only thing to be 
done was to go to the friendly manufacturer and get him to 
disclose a little more. He agreed that paints lasting too long 
and standing too well were bad from a trade point of view, 
but there was the test of service. The builder wanted his 
certificate from the architect far too soon, because the archi- 
tect was not in a position to quickly express a technical 
opinion on the quality of the paint, owing to its not having 
stood long enough to permit him to form a proper judgment. 
In that way he was completely at the mercy of the manufac- 
turer. With regard to the proper method of application of 
paint, he thought everyone was agreed upon its importance, 
but it was a matter that concerned the trade far more largely 
than architects. As to raising the standard of the artisans, 
that did not really concern the architect, because he had no 
voice whatever in the employment of labour, and could only 
bring indirect pressure on the builder or decorator. 

The President having set aside the theory of ‘‘ purism,”’ 
and given no suggestion of what should take its place, he 
hoped the members of the Society would deal thoroughly with 
the details, so that out of friendly discussion and criticism 
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they might devise something which even the Paint and 


Varnish Society would consider worthy of its approval. 

Mr. McInrosu said he had not had the advantage of 
reading a copy of the pamphlet, but he had seen some speci- 
fications over the signature of a certain architect, every one 
of which he thought was inapplicable, asking for something 
that could not be done. Architects required a certain shade 
and composition, and those two must tally. With regard to 
the question of training, Mr. Jennings had done yeoman 


service in that matter, and was the first to draw attention 


to the fact that the painter in this country had no means 
of receiving a technical training. The London County 
Council prescribed certain labour conditions and a fair rate 
of wages, and might well go further and insist on every 
painter only employing men who had served apprenticeships 
to the trade. There was room for a painting school outside 
the polytechnics altogether. What was very necessary was 
affiliation of all connected with the trades and professions 
bearing on the subject in one and the same building, where 
everything could be tested by trained exferts. In Scotland 
it was the old-fashioned painter who had been apprenticed 
to master painters in the small town who ran away with the 
prizes in the West of Scotland Technical College, and in his 
opinion nothing could act as a substitute for apprenticeship. 

Mr. CruicksHANK SmitH hoped the attention of the meet- 
ing would be confined to the subject-matter, as he thought 
there was some little danger of losing an invaluable oppor- 
tunity for free discussion with architects. The President had 
drawn attention to a definite little booklet containing some 
notes which formed the subject of their meeting that night, 
but hitherto, it seemed to him, the discussion had wandered 
rather wide of the mark. He thought everyone who read the 
book would appreciate that it was a very earnest and care- 
fully-thought-out attempt on the part of professional men, 
architects and engineers alike, to arrive at some definite 
understanding and knowledge of what was admitted by 
everyone to be a very complex and highly debatable subject. 
It might assist in getting to the root of the question just to 
consider for a moment the relative positions of architect and 
paint manufacturer. In every contract for painting work 
there were three interests involved. First, that of the owner 
of the property to be treated with paint, whose interest the 
architect or the engineer was employed to protect. Then 
there was the manufacturer of the paint; and, finally, in 
many cases an intermediary, the contractor. The difficulty 
to his mind was that, although architects made certain 
stipulations which manufacturers as a rule were able to cope 
with, unfortunately in many cases, on account of trade usage 
and practice, the intervention of a third party, the painter 
or contractor, made it very difficult for the manufacturer 
to thoroughly understand what the architect required. As a 
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matter of fact, specifications did not, as a rule, come before 
the manufacturer of paint at all, except by accident. The 
architect drew out a specification and invited tenders, and a 
certain tender was accepted. Then, without knowing any- 
thing of the previous history of a particular job, the manu- 
facturer was asked to supply a certain material. A manu- 
facturer might even be asked to supply goods in the ordinary 
way of trade for purposes for which, had he known the facts, 
he would certainly not have sold those goods. Therefore 
what was needed was closer co-operation between the scientific 
manufacturer and the professional architect. To show the 
vagueness of the subject in the minds of some people, he might 
point out that the pamphlet dealt mainly with pigments, 
whereas what the architect wanted knowledge about. was paint. 
The same thing was still more clearly brought out by Mr. 
Garbutt’s remarks describing paints as ‘‘ house painters’ 
materials,’ whereas it was a well-known fact that only a 
very small proportion of the paints made on a scientific basis 
were house painters’ paints. He agreed with Mr. Garbutt 
that the pigments and materials used by picture painters 
were frequently highly finished qualities of house painters’ 
goods, but the materials used by house decorators were not 
the same materials architects had in mind in getting out the 
book, because they spoke of permanence and protective value. 
Money was forthcoming, as a rule, for decorative purposes, 
which enabled high-class materials to be used, and in such a 
case there would be no excuse for a house painter to use a 
fugitive aniline red in place of genuine vermilion, or a very 
badly finished Prussian blue in place of a cobalt blue. But 
when it came to the protection of iron work or outside cement 
work, architects felt their scientific and technical knowledge 
somewhat scanty. Recent paint technology had practically 
settled the point that paints were finished materials. Paint 
put on under the best conditions was not made up by the 
painter at all, but was put into his hands in the form in 
which it should be used, and therefore to specify formule 
for the composition of protective paints was really a matter 
for the expert paint manufacturer. If an architect or an 
engineer was in a position to go to a thoroughly qualified 
expert paint manufacturer and tell him that he had a certain 
piece of steel or iron work that had to be treated under 
certain conditions, or that he had a building of reinforced 
concrete which he desired to protect against the weather, there 
was no doubt that very valuable help would be given to him 
by the paint manufacturer. He did not quite follow whether 
Mr. Wonnacott had said that the committee had invited 
expert assistance in dealing with this matter, and had not 
been able to obtain it. He should be surprised to learn that 
they had been refused assistance by any recognised paint 
expert. He believed that paint experts would be only too 
glad of the opportunity of co-operating with such an 1m- 
portant and influential body as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in order to get at the bottom of what was to the 
technical paint manufacturer a most serious difficulty. In 
conclusion he suggested that at a later time some co-operation 
might take place between the Paint and Varnish Society, 
which was an educational and scientific society, with no trade 
element in it, and the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Cruickshank Smith also asked whether the com- 
mittee of the R.I.B.A. really thought that one specification 
could be worded to cover all the classes of paint which might 
be used? The main point of his remarks had been rather to 
emphasise the fact that various classes of work required 
entirely different paints, and consequently different specifi- 
cations. 
. Mr. Joun Lewis said that he agreed with the chairman’s 
remarks that trouble and inconvenience would be certain to 
arise if the architects, in specifying for paint work, tied the 
manufacturers to any specific chemical analysis. At the 
same time, he was sure the representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
present had the sympathies of the members of the Society. 
There was a good deal of truth in what they had said in 
reference to the lack of technical knowledge in the ordinary 
representative. More advantage might be taken of the 
technical classes referred to by Mr. Harrison by representa- 
tives generally. A trained representative should not only 
be in a position to advise an architect for what any par- 
ticular paint could successfully be used, but also the con- 
ditions under which it would, in all probability, be a failure. 
On the other hand, the manufacturer very often was not in 
possession of the fullest information as to the surfaces and 
conditions to which his material was to be applied. New 
buildings, bad and damp weather, resulting in condensation 
and consequent delay in drying, were often the cause of trouble 
for which the paint or varnish was blamed. Also, the 
chairman’s remarks about bad workmanship were not 
exaggerated. 
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Mr. Purxurps said that when specifications were made out, 
there was often a clause that four coats of paint had to be 
supplied, but it was a well-known practice of painters that 
the first coating should not be of the same character as the 
second. He suggested that the paint manufacturer should 
be notified as to the surface on which the paint was to be 
applied, because applying a first coat on wood would require 
paint to be made up in a different way from the paint to be 
apphled to plaster work. Many things were being said 
against the painter, but probably few people knew that a 
painter who belonged to a good society, if he turned out bad 
work, and it could be proved that he was not a qualified man, 
would be fined by the society and made to pay for the bad work 
he had done. 

Dr. Buackier considered that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was to be congratulated on having brought 
out the book at all. They had to cope with great difficulties. 
When the idea was first suggested that the Society should 
deal with the subject, the object was to obtain some helpful 
criticism of the work that had been done by the Scientific 
Committee of the Institute. In his opinion the Committee 
had published a book which had not gone too much into 
detail, and had defined complicated colours in a manner that 
left the manufacturer a good deal of discretion. There were 
one or two questions he thought the Society could deal with— 
e.g. there was the subject of turpentine. At present the 
London County Council allowed the use of substitutes in their 
paints, and it had been proved by many authorities that such 
substitutes could be used without any disadvantage to the 
paint. When varnishes are considered, it would be more ad- 
vantageous to permit a certain proportion of substitute in 
place of pure turpentine, and employ a superior gum, than 
to use pure turpentine and reduce the price by employing a 
cheaper gum. With regard to the Committee’s remarks upon 
driers, boiled linseed oil mixed with the materials referred 
to by the committee would give a very poor result, or no result 
at all, and the zinc-white paragraph also was en open 
question. 

Mr. Witrrep NicHoison thought a good deal of the trouble 
was due to the fact that architects were very difficult to 
approach. Recently a specification was passed by an archi- 
tect for material for gas holders of a large gas company, and 
the paint was specified to be made of genuine white lead. 
That was practically of no value in connection with gas 
matters, because there was so much sulphuretted hydrogen 
that white lead paint was useless. An attempt was made to 
approach the architect to explain the difficulty, but his reply 
was ‘‘ There is no need for you to see us; we have used white 
lead paint so long that we know its properties.’’ As a matter 
of fact the manufacturers sent the correct material. 

The PRrEsIDENT in replying to the discussion, expressed on 
behalf of the members the thanks of the Society to the archi- 
tects who had visited them that night. The remarks made 
by Mr. Garbutt had been practically answered by Mr. 
C. Smith. He preferred to attack the theory of purism. 
No doubt, one might use pure white lead, pure white zinc, 
pure linseed oil, and pure turpentine, and yet make a paint 
that would be absolutely unfit for use. The secret of making 
paint was the proper adjustment of each article. With 
regard to the necessity of some work on the subject of pig- 
ments used in olden days, there were already many books of 
that kind, and he did not think the chemical composition of 
pigments used in the olden days was a secret. It was well 
known that the famous reds that had lasted for many hundred 
years in Herculaneum and Pompeii were merely composed of 
red oxide of iron and lime, and the magnificent blue used in 
the fresco work of some of the mural paintings had been com- 
posed of ground glass coloured with cobalt salt, and it had 
been possible approximately to count the number of coats 
given to the walls to thirty-five or forty, such a number of 
coats being necessary to produce the required result. But 
where was the house-owner to-day who would be prepared to 
pay for forty coats of paint to produce the necessary colour ? 
The chemist of to-day was much more advanced than the 
chemist of the past, and could produce to-day paints and 
colours far and away superior to the old colours used in 
ancient times. With regard to the misrepresentation made 
by some paint manufacturers, it was very unfortunate that 
there should be some who sailed under false colours, but they 
were outside the reputable manufacturers. 

He was glad to see that Mr. Wonnacott agreed with him as 
to the proper application of paint, because the result in more 
than 50 per cent. of cases depended upon the method of 
application. He regretted that architects had nothing to do 
with the employment of labour because they could certainly 
purify the painting trade, if they insisted on every painter 
having a certificate of efficiency. Of course, it was quite im- 
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possible for one specification to cover everything, because 
more and more paint would have to be designed for special 
purposes. For instance, in electrical machinery to-day, insu- 
lating varnishes and paints were required that ten or fifteen 
years ago did not exist. New methods were required every 
day. Already the painting of structural steel used in rein- 
forced concrete had engaged the attention of paint specialists, 
and to-day structural steel was protected by paint very much 
better than it was ten to twenty years ago. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the President for his 
paper, and the Society adjourned. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. JOHN SLATER. 


Tee Council of the Institute, as an expression of personal 
regard for their former colleague, Mr. John Slater, and 
of appreciation of his many years’ service as a member of 
their body, have presented him with a pair of handsome 
silver loving-cups. Mr. Slater has been a Fellow of the 
Institute for nearly thirty years, and was for twenty-five 
years’a member of the Council. He retired from the latter 
position at the end of last session, to the regret of his 
colleagues on the Council and of the very large number of 
outside members to whom his invaluable services to the 
Institute in various capacities had been known and 
appreciated. Mr. Slater has taken part in practically all 
the numerous activities of the Institute since he first joined 
as associate in 1879. He has served on most of its com- 
mittees: the Science Committee, the old Library Manage- 
ment Committee, the Light and Air Committee, the Com- 
petitions Committee, the Board of Professional Defence, the 
Prizes and Studentships Committee, the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he was for ‘many years chairman, and 
various special committees. His knowledge and experience 
have always been at the service of the Council in the settle- 
ment of questions from time to time referred to them. In a 
paper on “‘ Building Legislation,’’ read before the Institute 
some years before the London County Council took the 
matter in hand, he advocated the codification of the various 
Building Acts relating to London, and the passing of a 
measure which should lead to better building both from a 
constructional and a sanitary point of view. Many of his 
proposals found place in the subsequent Act of 1894. For 
several years he has been a member of the Tribunal of Appeal 
under the London Building Act, holding the appointment 
from the Council of the Institute. Mr. Slater, with the late 
Mr. Arthur Cates, has had a large share in the initiation 
and carrying forward of the educational work of the In- 
stitute, notably the scheme of progressive examinations. He 
was a member of the old Board of Examiners from the year 
1882 until its supersession in the current year by the present 
Board of Architectural Education, serving for many years 
as Vice-Chairman and afterwards as chairman, and rarely 
missing a meeting. When the Board of Architectural 
Education was instituted in 1904 he acted as joint hon. 
secretary, with Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., and 
helped to draw up the scheme of education which has since 
been adopted in the principal institutions of architectural 
training throughout the country. Mr. Slater still retains 
his position on the Board, and at the last examination was 
to be seen, as for so many years past, taking his turn in 
presiding at the vivd voce examination of candidates. Mr. 
Slater represented the Institute on the Lightning Research 
Committee (1901-1905), and acted as its chairman during 
the five years of a peculiarly difficult and laborious in. 
vestigation. His linguistic attainments have often served 
the Institute in good stead, especially in the entertainment 
of foreign guests and as representative of the Institute on 
Congresses abroad. He is one of the Institute’s best 
speakers, and few members are more regular in attendance 
at the general meetings of the Institute. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE IN ELM GROVE, HORNCHURCH. 

dha house is now nearing completion. The walls are 

cement rendered, floated, stippled and distempered 
to a buff colour, and stand on a projecting plinth of red 
brick. The roof is covered with Leicestershire hand- 
made dark-coloured tiles, and the vertical tiling is 
executed in bright red sand-faced tiles. The windows are 
of leaded lights glazed direct into the frames, and with 
metal casements and slips where opening. The wood- 
work will be painted white and the ironwork dead black. 
The contract is 7502, and the builder is Mr. W. 
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Mr. Water Gray 
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Hovuautron, of Southend-on-Sea. 
Ross, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


CORNER HOUSE, GREAT NELMES ESTATE, HORNCHURCH. j 
eee house has been designed for a south-east and 

south-west corner to catch all the sun possible. The 
elevations are to be built in cherry-red sand-faced local 
bricks with diaper in overburnt blue ends, and wooden 
cornice and sash-windows with boxings exposed and heavy 
bars. The front-door pilasters and over-door are also in 
pine, and all woodwork is painted white. The roofs are 
to be covered with dark-coloured hand-made Leicester- 
shire tiles. The architect is Mr. Water Gray Ross, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


EAST DOWN, BLANDFORD. 

HIS house has been built on high ground a few miles — 
it south of Blandford, having fine and extensive views 
towards the south-west. The materials used externally 
are dark red hand-made bricks of a varied colour and 
tone for the walls and Rowlands Castle hand-made tiles 
for the roofs. The water supply is from a deep well on 
the property about half a mile from the house, the water 


being pumped by an oil engine to storage tanks placed ~ 


over the motor garage on the highest land behind the 
house. From these the supply is taken by gravitation 
when required. Artificial lighting is provided by an 
installation of gas generated by the Safety Gas Light, 
Ltd., apparatus. Messrs. StepHENS & Sons, of Exeter, 
were the general contractors, who also carried out the 
internal fittings from the architect’s designs, and the 
contracts for motor house, chauffeur’s cottage, and 
entrance lodge. The architect is Mr. Evetyn Heuutcar, 
A.R.1.B.A. 

A VIEW OF THE “HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE” OFFICES. 
M\HIS view, taken from the Haymarket Theatre, is an 
[ interesting example of the accidental, which we find 
occurring even in modern architecture. 

ARAB FOUNTAIN, JERUSALEM, 

ee ancient and beautiful piece of architecture is 

situate near the Mosque of Omar, in the Turkish | 
quarter of Jerusalem. It is of Saracenic workmanship, 
and dates from the time of the Arab dominion over the 
country, though its history is quite unknown. As willbe — 
seen, the monument has been considerably mutilated in 
places ; but, considering its age and exposed position, it is 
in a wonderful state of preservation, the carved work on 
the front of the trough being particularly well preserved. 
Strange though it may seem, it is believed to be the only 
piece of Saracenic work remaining in the city. 
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MISSION CHURCH FOR WEST AFRICA. : 
HE drawing which we publish this week illustrates a 
small mission church which was proposed to be 
erected at one of the West Coast stations of Southern 
Africa. The idea underlying its conception was the pos- 
sibility of its erection with little or no skilled labour, a 
good mason and carpenter representing the artisans, the 
remaining labour being recruited from the natives and other 
coloured population. The accommodation consists of a 
nave, small chancel and sanctuary, chapel and vestry. 
The foundations and walls to plinth level are to be of rough- 
hewn local stone, the walls carried up in concrete blocks 
cast in boxes on the ground, and the roofs covered with 
English tiles. The doors, windows, fiéche, and all internal 
joinery would be made in England and shipped direct, 
only needing certain labour in putting together and erect- 
ing under the guidance of the carpenter. The concrete 
blocks for walls are left quite rough and are subsequently 
plastered externally with lime plaster, and internally with 
clay, finished rough with a wood float, and coated with 
Duresco. The floors will be covered with wood blocks — 
laid on lime concrete, the chancel, sanctuary, and porch 
being laid with stone slabs. 
It is anticipated that the work will, under the cireum- 
stances, take about one and a half years to complete, but 
it is thought that no difficulty in its erection will be ex- 
perienced so soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming. 
The illustration is from a drawing by the architect, Mr. 
W. R. Jaaaarp, A.B.1.B.A. 
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PETROL AIR-GAS. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE NEW 
ILLUMINANT. 


By Professor C. A. M. Smitu, M.Sc. 
Atu Riaguts RESERVED. 


(Concluded from page 396.) 
The ‘‘ Solux’’ Plant. 


HIS apparatus (fig. 26) differs in several important 
respects from other plants placed on the market 

for the same purpose. Notably, the air-compressor is 
quite distinct from the gas-generator. The air is com- 
pressed to between 4-inch and 8-inch water-gauge 
in a compressor, and is led through a pipe to the 
air-meter. This meter consists of a cast-iron casing, 
inside which a drum rotates under the action of 
the incoming air, and measures the latter out in 
definite quantities, registered on an index depending on 
the adjustment of the instrument and on its rate of rota- 
tion. On the same shaft as this drum is a rotating petrol 
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meter, which also measures out definite quantities of 
petrol, so adjusted as to be in the exact proportion to the 
air necessary to make a correct mixture with the latter 
for burning. Since the two meters work off the same 
shaft the mixture is rigidly constant. . 

The air passes from the meter to a closed vessel 
beneath, containing calcium chloride, and is thereby 
thoroughly dried. From the drying chamber the air 
passes through a loaded copper-disc regulating valve, 
which adjusts the pressure to that requisite for the gas at 
the burners. The air next flows into the carburettor, 
where it meets the incoming petrol, which has been mea- 
sured out as mentioned above, and a correct mixture is 
formed and passes away direct to the burners. 

_With the exception of the compressor, the plant is 
quite automatic in its action, and adjusts its supply to the 
demand, for if the lamps are shut off no air can flow, so 
the apparatus stops; if lamps are opened the blower or 
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other compressing device at once sets up a flow, and any 

number of lights up to the full capacity can be obtained. 

The independent blower gives a constant mixture at all 

speeds, whereas a blower direct-coupled to the generator..: 
(which is often met with) fails to do so, owing to varia- 

tions of wire-drawing and inertia of the air at varying 

speeds. The actual plant is very simple to take to pieces 

for repairs, since the blower is separate. 

The copper diaphragm governor valve gives an 
absolutely steady pressure, which can be controlled 
by the weights forming the load. In this plant 
the governor is placed on the generator, and so 
is easily reached; whilst the copper, being unaffected 
by petrol, is much better than the customary leather) 
washers. The carburettor is of unique design: the 
incoming alr under pressure is caused by suitable 
vanes to swirl round a ball over which the petrol 
flows, so that the latter evaporates readily and the 
mixture is well mixed up and is of uniform density. 
Freezing up is quite eliminated by making the gas cir- 
culate in a chamber whose sides are shaped something like 
cones one inside the other. The inner cone is hollow, and 
has radiating vanes, which enable the anti-freezing 
mixture, in which the whole is immersed, readily to 
convey heat from the atmosphere to replace that absorbed 
in evaporation. Since the carburettor is placed after the 
governor, carburation takes place under the conditions 
required at the burner, so that the pressure of the mixture 
does not have to be altered and evaporation in the pipes 
is avoided. The mixture is so uniform that no receiver is 
needed, and the absence of water-seals eliminates the 
danger of the latter blowing and of the gas getting wet. 
The petrol meter consists of four cups on arms, which, as 
they rotate, pick up petrol and deliver it through tubes to 
the hub; by varying the inclination of the cups the 
quantity delivered may be correctly adjusted once for all. 
The remarkably steady rate of delivery may be judged 
from the fact that for forty-eight hours the meter delivered 
one drop per minute, and kept a peep burning steadily. 
Had the petrol ebbed for an instant such a minute flame 
must have gone out. 

This plant may readily be set up in several places and 
supplied with air from a central power station. Water 
is a very suitable motive agent, and since the compressor 
is distinct from the generator, there is no chance of con- 
taminating the waste water, which may be used for 
domestic purposes. 

The apparatus is very neat and compact: a 50-light 
set occupies 32 inches by 18 inches floor-space for the 
generator and 20 inches by 20 inches for the air-com- 
pressor. 

The Committee of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
have presented a report approving strongly of the ap- 
paratus and its component parts. 


Rough Ideas on Cost. 

Naturally the architect who is considering an 
installation in detail will obtain from the makers 
figures of initial cost of the various plants. It may be 
well to warn him that in engineering matters the article 
which costs least may easily be the dearest. Good. 
workmanship is most desirable with these petrol air-gas 
plants. 

The following figures are obtained from the manager 
of one of the most costly but reliable systems. They 
are given with confidence that’ an actual installation will 
probably work out at a rather cheaper rate. 

Taking a 100-light plant, each light of which is sup- 
posed to give 50 candle-power, the price for the plant 
alone is 1351. Assuming 100 points for the 100 lights, 
the total cost.of the installation, including piping, fittings, 
burners, etc., all complete, would be about 270I., or 
9.171. per light. Roughly speaking, then, we obtain the 
price as one shilling per candle-power. Another plant to 
be commended would cost about 10 per cent. less, but the . 
initial cost is not the only matter to be considered. 

The firm whose price is quoted above make a fixed 
rule that no machine is to leave the works until it has 
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been running day and night for at least a week. Records 
are kept of the variations in light during the tests. 
The plant is run for a period with 100 lights burning, then 
20 lights, and so on. 

It is fairly obvious that the plant does not cost 1361. 
to make; but, of course, every firm has the expense of 
patents, tests, etc. It is quite possible that the actual 
value to the customer of a plant less costly to construct 
than a rival apparatus is really greater. In any case the 
customer should insist upon being present at the tests, 
or sending an expert. [It is curious that an architect will 
often employ a professional man, such as a solicitor or a 
doctor, but will try to do the work of the consulting 
engineer himself. ] 

As for the depreciation on the plant, if we allow 
10 per cent. for depreciation and repairs (excluding cost 
of mantles), we have an annual charge under that head- 
ing of 27]. per annum. We might obtain an installation 
at 20 per cent. less capital cost, on which the depreciation 
and repair would perhaps be 15 per cent. 


Running Costs. 


With the 100-light plant burning fully we should be 
obtaining 5,000 candle-power. One gallon of petrol, 
used efficiently, will produce 15,000 candle-power. We 
ean therefore run our plant about three hours to the 
gallon of petrol. The average use of the plant would 
be, at most, five hours nightly. Using petrol at 0.760 
density, obtainable at 6d. a gallon for lighting purposes, 
we have the result that the running cost for petrol is 15]. 
per annum roughly. 

Of course, a 100-light plant is quite a big installation. 
A 20-light plant made by the same firm, suitable for a 
large villa, costs about 45]., and if we take total cost of 
plant, piping, &c., at 90/., then our running cost for petrol 
works out at from 31. to 4l., or total costs (including the 
generous estimate of 10 per cent. for depreciation and 
repairs) of about 121. to 13]. per annum. 

It should be remembered that the ordinary 501. a year 
house in a London suburb would require at most only 
thirteen lights, and these would never be all used five 
hours each night for 365 days a year. There would 
therefore be the equivalent of seven 50-candle-power 
lights for heating work. 

The following results were obtained from experiments 
at the Hast London College. For obvious reasons the 
name of the plant is not given where it is a question of 
how much light can be obtained per gallon of petrol : — 


Test on a Plant of Sia Lights (Upright Mantles). 
Average candle-power of each light, 38. 
Gas consumption of one light (with the others run- 
ning), 8.42 cubic feet per hour. 
Pressure of gas, 1.9 inches of water. 
Petrol consumption of plant, .0512 gallons per hour. 
Cost of 1,000 Candle-power Hours. 


Price of Petrol. 


10d. per gallon 2.25d. 
1s. 2d. per gallon 3.15d. 
1s. 4d. per gallon 3.6d. 


_ Single light; no others burning. Candle-power taken 
in four directions, at right angles in a horizontal plane :— 


Direction. Candle-power, 
A 40.6* 
Be. 46 
Oe 45.6 
DF: 43 


Test of Another Plant. 
Inverted bijou mantles. 
Consumption of gas (mean), 10.1 cubic feet per hour. 
Candle-power (mean), 61.2. 
Candle-power per cubic foot per hour = 6.06. 
It was not possible to measure the oil consumption of 


this plant, but from rough calculations it approximates 
to that given above. 


; * This direction corresponded with that of the external support. 
ing wire, and it will be seen that this caused a reduction of 
11.8 per cent. in the candle-power. 
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Choice of Plant and System. 


To come now to practical considerations, how is the 
public or its advisers—the architects and engineers—to 
decide amongst the many systems now on the market 
which plant is the most reliable and economical to pur- 
chase? As we have more or less implied in previous 
articles, it is probable that when the gas is once made 
there can be no very considerable difference in economy 
between any of the methods employed. Given a certain 
consumption of petrol we have a fixed number of 
B.Th.U.’s at our disposal. Whether all the air necessary 
for combustion is mixed with the vapour in the machine 
itself or whether additional air is added at the burners 
can make little or no difference to the economy of working, 
and can only affect to a small degree the reliability of the 
system. To be candid, the question of safety does not 
impress us much. To prevent firing back in the pipes 
to the generator, a fine wire gauze should be fitted over 
the pipes, behind the mantle, and the best place for this 
seems to be the burner. Except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the generator itself it is doubtful whether air- 
gas could ever be more dangerous than coal-gas, and who 
but the most timid persons now trouble themselves very 
much about the latter? When compared with acetylene 
there is no necessity to discuss questions of safety. Air- 
gas is cheaper than acetylene and, given a suitable genera- 
tor, is in every way superior; so that acetylene can 
be left out of consideration. Several acetylene firms are 
marketing petrol air-gas plants. Loud-sounded adyvertise- 
ments about the great safety of air-gas may impress the 
timid country householder, but can be left out of con- 
sideration by the engineer and architect, who should see 
that the plants they recommend are made and fitted 
properly. : 

For these the question turns on ease and simplicity 
of working and absolute reliability. The apparatus should 
be such that once set up no further adjustment is re- 
quired, except at long intervals. It should be sufficient 
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for the householder or his servant to be able to set every- — 


thing working in a few minutes by means which allow of 


no mistakes. Some of the apparatus we have inspected 
would appear first-rate at an exhibition where everything 
is running smoothly ; but there the purchaser does not see 


the preliminary adjustment, requiring, perhaps, half an 


hour even by an experienced man. It should not be 
necessary to have various valves to be adjusted by hand 
to regulate the mixture. This regulation must be absolutely 
automatic, and purchasers should have nothing to do 
with any system requiring, or even having, the means for 
varying the mixture. 
probable that they will require regulation every time the 
machine is started. Petrol spirit from the same com- 
pany is now a very constant and reliable product. Once 
having decided what spirit is to be used, the machine 
should be adjusted for same by the makers, and that 
should be final. 

To make invidious comparisons is a position we do 
not care to accept, yet nevertheless we feel that the archi- 
tect and engineer would welcome something more than 
generalities. For that reason, while not in any way dis- 
paraging as bad many other systems, we should give pre- 
ference to either a plant made by the National Air Gas 
Company, or the ‘* Solux’’ plant made in Edinburgh. 
‘‘“The Safety Light Company.’’ The first two 
plants are in many ways ways radically different, 
and each has one or two advantages over the 
other. The plant made by the Safety Light Com- 
pany must strike one as a sound “‘engineer’s job.”’ 
That is to say, it does not resemble, as so many 
other plants do, a combination of a toy engine attached 
to a string of tin cans. The main structure is of cast 
iron, and while the machine as a whole is of elegant 
design, it is nevertheless of a type which one would expect 
to stand long usage without requiring adjustment or repair. 
As has already been explained, the petrol is supposed to 
be measured out, strictly proportional to the air, in definite 
quantities; though personal experiment has led us to 


If means are provided it is highly ~ 
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believe that the makers might profitably investigate and 
make experiments to see if it is not possible to ensure that 
the quantity picked up in the scoop could not vary with 
the speed of working. We are inclined to think that, as 
arranged at present, less spirit is picked up in the scoop 
at high speeds than at low speeds ; but some slight modifi- 
cation should overcome this difficulty. If this were done 
it seems difficult to imagine any better method of ensuring 
constant mixture. In the “‘ Solux’’ plant attention 
seems to have been paid to this point, but as we have 
not had the opportunity of inspecting the plant personally 
we cannot state definitely how accurately the patented 
regulator does this. It is certainly a great improve- 
ment if satisfactory. The general method of supplying 
power employed by the Safety Light Company is to 
drive the machine by falling weights, and, providing 
the situation is suitable for a long fall, this seems 
to us superior to driving by means of a hot-air engine. 
When all the burners are shut down the machine might be 
left for six months, and at the end of that time be just as 
ready for use as at the moment of closing the last tap. 
Where an odd labourer is available, the question of wind- 
ing up the weights is not a serous one, although it must 
be admitted that it is a difficulty. 

Where the hot-air engine scores is that it at once 
provides a source of heat, enabling low-grade or high- 
density spirits to be used when proper means are taken. 
This has been done by the National Air Gas Company. 
We have already described the apparatus made by this 
firm, and given an outline of the method employed to 
obtain constant mixture. This method is unquestionably 
clever and ingenious, and on the criterion that ‘‘ the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating’’ must be admitted to 
work extremely satisfactorily. Yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that if constant mixture is obtained it is almost as 
much a matter of good luck as good judgment. It will be 
remembered that the mixture is varied by two means: by 
the rise of the gasholder and by a thermostat. The first 
regulation is supposed to depend on the rate of flow of gas 
through the apparatus ; but is it a fact that the position of 
the gasholder is strictly dependent on the flow of gas? 
‘Similarly, is the position of the thermostat regulator 
strictly dependent on the rate of evaporation? Anyhow, 
as we have said, the apparatus does undoubtedly work 
well, whether the theory is strictly scientific or not. 

We should imagine that, of the first two plants men- 
tioned above, that made by The Safety Light Company 
would last longer and show least signs of wear, and 
in our opinion is, from a mechanical point of view, the 
most reliable and safest to employ. As an offset against 
this the National plant is able to use cheaper petrol, and 
is also of good workmanship. The general principle 
of the “‘Solux ’’ plant is much the same as the safety 
light ; but whilst there appear to be certain improvements 
over the latter, it does not seem to be so solid in appear- 
ance. As to the relative first cost, that is a matter 
which can be learned by any intending purchaser by 
dropping a line to either firm. 

Where the number of lights required remains constant, 
and first cost is to be kept down, a ‘‘ Pharoso ”’ plant is 
well worth consideration. The fire risk is a consideration, 
but for simplicity this plant must take preference over any 
except direct-petrol supply ; though here again the fire risk 
must be considerably higher than with ordinary air-gas. 
For single lights the ‘‘ Petrolite ’’ lamp deserves attention, 
and it is surprising that there is not an even wider sale 
for these lamps than exists at present. 

Before deciding to purchase any plant insist on seeing 
the machine started from cold after fresh petrol has been 
put in the receiver, and remember that without experience 
the time required for all to be working would probably 
be doubled. Try the effect of suddenly turning all the 
lights out except one. Note whether there is any fluctua- 
tion in the lights, and, as we have already stated, have 
nothing to do with plants requiring a lot of adjustment 
before everything is working. Inverted mantles are, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory for this gas, and should 

used as far as possible. 
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General Conclusions. 

From what has been already written it will be readily 
understood that a great deal of ingenuity, patience, and 
skill has been brought to bear by inventors of the various 
systems. It will also be noticed that there are many 
manufacturers marketing plants which clearly must be 
commercial rivals. With the finance aspect of individual 
plants the author has no concern, but a few general 
Saas upon the future may be not altogether out of 
place. 

The evidence supplied by all engineering experience is 
that new inventions—such as steam engines, steam tur- 
bines, &c.—settle down, after fierce competition, to 
certain standard types. At the present time petrol air- 
gas seems to be going through that stage in its evolution 
just previous to such standardisation. It seems impossible 
that in the struggle for existence all of the many firms 
can survive. Amalgamation of interests will probably 
lead to amalgamation of certain good points into one or 
more types. 

The light obtained from petrol air-gas, burnt at a 
mantle under the proper conditions, is of a beautifully 
pure white colour. It is quite free from all tinges of 
blue or green, and owing to the high temperature of com- 
bustion the conditions for light production are excellent. 
With a properly fitted plant combustion is complete, and 
there is, therefore, no deposit of soot on the ceilings. 

It is worth noting that petrol air-gas can be applied to 
heating, cooking, ironing, &c., as well as to lighting, and 
there is no doubt that in a country house these auxiliaries 
are of importance. Some of the makers say that they 
have installed machines for heating and cooking purposes 
where electric light had been in use for illuminating pur- 
poses. However that may be, the advantages mentioned 
would influence householders to prefer petrol air-gas to 
electricity made on the premises. 

From a scientific point of view, as well as from a com- 
mercial point of view, it would be a great advantage if 
somebody, such as the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or the Illuminating Engin- 
eering Society, were to appoint a committee to test and re- 
port upon all plants entered for competition. This was done 
in the early stage of gas-engine development, and more 
recently a competition was held for suction-gas plants. 
At the present time certain makers are suffering seriously 
because of the misstatements of rivals in their own in- 
dustry and other vested interests. Such trials would, of 
course, occupy a good deal of time, but they would be 
well worth the time and money spent upon them. 

Petrol air-gas has a future before it. There are many 
places where it will be used. It, like all other inventions, 
has its limitations. But it has now obtained for itself 
a position, so that it is a source of employment to many 
people, and supplies a convenient form of illumination in 
places where oil lamps and other crude methods would 
otherwise be used. The fundamental principles of the 
various processes are simple. In time it is quite probable 
that evolution will tend to further simplicity of the plants. 


THE STRATEGICAL ASPECTS OF ENGLISH 
CASTLES,” 
NTIL within the last few years the whole story of the 
genesis and purpose of English castles has been in a 
state of tangle. This was chiefly on account of the confusion 
that has existed as to the possible dates of the various classes 
of earthworks with which England abounds, and in par- 
ticular of those which are so often associated with our 
castles. 

But in 1901 an active committee, appointed by the Con- 
gress of Archeological Societies ‘‘ to prepare a scheme for a 
systematic record of ancient defensive earthworks and 
fortified enclosures,’’ set to work, and was able to draw up 
and publish, for the first time, a reasonable classification of 
our earthworks that has, happily, been generally accepted by 
antiquaries, 


* A paper by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., Director of the 


Royal Archeological Institute, read before the United Service 
Institution on Wednesday, December 14. 
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It is accordingly now possible to give a fairly definite date 
to a particular class of earthwork which forms the basis of a 
very large and important group of English castles. 

Such works consist for the most part of a large or fair- 
sized conical flat-topped mount, surrounded by the ditch out 
of which it was thrown up, and accompanied by one or some- 
times more attached courts or baileys, protected by lines of 
bank and ditch. The general plan, of course, depends upon 
the configuration of the site, and it has been not unusual to 
take advantage of any natural rise or hill in the formation of 
the mount, or of cliffs, ravines, or steep banks, as defences of 
the baileys. The average size varies from 3 to 5 acres. 


Upon the mount was set a wooden tower or citadel, . 


approached by a flight of steps, and enciréled by a defensive 
platform of timberwork, and the banks were crested by 
wooden palisades, like walls of railway sleepers, until such 
time as mount and banks had settled sufficiently to carry walls 
of unburnable masonry. Graphic pictures of the Norman 
castles of this type at Dol, Rennes, and Bayeux, are shown 
in the Bayeux Stitchwork, and in a fourth example, at 
Dinan, the inflammable character of the tower is shown by 
the efforts of men who are trying to fire it. 

The only part of the defences which was of stonework was 
the gatehouse, because it could be built from the first on solid 
ground, in a gap left for it in the line of earthwork. Good 
early examples remain at Exeter, Lewes, Tickhill, and 
Arundel. The palisades right and left of the gatehouse, and 
those cresting the mounds enclosing the bailey or baileys, 
were continued across the ditch and up the mount to the 
tower on top, and so formed with it one continuous ring of 
defence. 

As soon as the earthworks had settled enough to bear their 
weight, it was usual to replace the lines of palisading by 
walls of masonry, often with towers at intervals, and the 
wooden tower on the mount gave place to one of stone. This 
was generally a ring of walling with interior buildings 
against it, following the lines of the former wooden defences ; 
but occasonally, Norwich being a notable example, a massive 
stone tower was raised upon the mount. An excellent illus- 
tration, in which the earthworks are strengthened through- 
out by masonry in place of earlier timber defences, is afforded 
by Hollar’s bird’s-eye view of the Royal castle of Windsor. 

There was not, of course, from the first any difficulty in 
setting up stone buildings within the baileys of these castles, 
like William FitzOsbern’s great hall at Chepstow, or Scol- 
land’s hall at Richmond, or the equally early chapels at 
Oxford and Durham. 

In a few cases, when the natural strength of the position 
rendered earthworks unnecessary, or the castle was founded 
upon rock, it was walled from the beginning, as at Exeter, 
Richmond, Corfe, Ludlow, and the Castle of the Peak. 

But as a rule the timber defences were general, and in 
many cases they can be shown to have continued well into 
the thirteenth century. The lower bailey of the King’s own 
castle of Windsor was not walled until 1227, and yet was able 
to resist successfully for three months the siege by the Barons 
and their French allies in 1215. 

The ditches or fosses that surrounded these castles were, of 
course, of a magnitude corresponding to the banks and mounts 
that were dug out of them; hence the bigger the mount 
or bank the deeper the ditch. In some few cases, as at Heding- 
ham, Basing, and Old Sarum, the site of the citadel was so 
large that the material thrown up sufficed only to form a bank 
round a raised central area within, in which was later built 
a tower of masonry. The ditches were, of course, in them- 
selves a material addition to the defences, and were spanned 
by wooden bridges before the gates, which could be lifted or 
removed in time of need. ; 

There is no reason for supposing that these ditches were 
made or meant to hold water. By far the greater number 
were always dry, and when water was admitted purposely, 
as in the case of the pool encircling the castle of Berkham- 
stead, it was only because the natural conditions were favour- 
able. The primary reason for the formation of a ditch was 
that it yielded the material for the construction of bank or 
mount, 

It may, perhaps, here be pointed out that it is essential 
to remember what is meant by the word ‘‘castle.’’ This, of 
course, refers to the entire fortress or stronghold, and not to 
the chief feature within it, whether mount or tower. People 
constantly talk of ‘‘ Rochester Castle ’’ as meaning Archbishop 
William’s great tower, or, with more excuse, of ‘‘ Colchester 
Castle,’’ which now consists of the great tower only. Such a 
mistake is pardonable, perhaps, when the tower, as at 
London, gives its name to the whole fortress. But, on the 
other hand, Windsor Castle (for example) is always spoken 
of correctly with reference to the whole, without meaning 


‘‘ the Round Tower,’’ which is its dominant feature. A castle, 
then, is the complete fortified enclosure, and it may include 
a mota, ‘‘ motte,’’ or mount, as at Southampton, Carisbrooke, 
or Norwich, crowned with a stronghold, polygonal or circular 
in plan, or built tower-wise ; or, instead of such a mount, a 
turris, donjon, or great tower, as at Colchester, London, 
Porchester, Pembroke, etc. 

Many a castle, no doubt, originated in the throwing up of 
the mount, so that it might settle sufficiently to carry its 
defences, and never got beyond such initial stage. It is pos- 
sible that some of these incomplete castles, which consist of a 
mount only, may have been in course of construction when 
all further castle-building was forbidden by King Stephen. 

Castles based on earthworks of the type described, and with 
existing added defences in masonry, or traces of such, are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth of England, and 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt that they were placed 
where they stand, at one particular period, by a single domi- 
nant power, and in conformity with a definite and rational — 

lan. 

, Examples are to be found at Norham on the Tweed, New- 
castle on the Tyne, Durham, York (where there are two), 
Clitheroe, and Penwortham in the North. At Launceston, 
Okehampton, Exeter, Corfe, Winchester, Carisbrooke, 
Arundel, Lewes, Tonbridge, Rochester, Canterbury, and 
Dover in the South. From Lincoln, Cambridge, Castleacre, 
Norwich, Thetford, Bungay, Colchester, and Rayleigh 
in the east, to Rhuddlan, Chester, Shrewsbury, Wigmore, 
Hereford, Clifford, and Cardiff in the west. 

Now, at what period in the history of Britain was the 
whole land from the Tweed to the Solent, and from the North 
Sea and the Straits of Dover to the marches of Wales, in the 
hands of one dominant power? No one at any time has 
claimed as Roman the sites of these castles, and there can, 
therefore, be but one answer: Not until the great fight in 1066 
at the place we call Battle, which made the conquest of 
England possible to the victorious Norman Duke William. 
And who but he and his lords and -their sub-tenants could 
have thrown up these castles all over the land ? 

Both the fact and the purpose can, fortunately, be proved 
by historical evidence. 

The word ‘‘ castel’’ is first mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1048 :— 

‘‘Then had the Welshmen wrought a castle in Hereford- 
shire among Earl Swegen’s followers, and wrought every 
harm and insult to the King’s men thereabout that they 
could ’’; and the surrender of this castle and of the French- 
men (or Normans) who were in it was among the things 
demanded by Earl Godwin in 1052. It will be noticed that 
both word and thing were new. "ss 

On Godwin’s return from banishment the same Chronicle 
states that Archbishop Robert and the Frenchmen who had 
caused discord between the Earl and the King ‘“‘ took their 
horses and went, some west to Pentecost’s Castle, some north 
to Robert’s Castle.”’ s 

Pentecost’s castle in the west was that at Ewias Harold, 
and probably, therefore, the Herefordshire castle mentioned 
in 1048. The castle to the north—that is of London—was 
apparently that of Robert, son of Wimarc, at Clavering, in 
Essex. These and maybe some few other early examples were 
in all probability the work of Norman favourites of King 
Kdward the Confessor. - 

The only other castle mentioned in the Chronicle, the 
‘‘castel aet Haestinga Port,’’ said to have been wrought by 
Duke William himself on his landing in England, is actually 
depicted in course of construction in the Bayeux Stitchwork, 
with the inscription— 

Iste Ivssit vt Foderetvr Castellum at Hestenga Ceastra. 

The few castles that had previously been built, such as 
Ewias Harold and Clavering, were certainly not numerous, 
for Orderic, in describing the general insurrection of 1068 — 
on the Welsh marches and in Northumbria, says that “‘ the 
fortresses which the French call castles have been very few 
in the English provinces, and on this account the English, 
although they were warlike and bold, were notwithstanding 
too feeble to resist their foes.’’ 

William of Jumiéges ascribes the establishment of castles 
as originating with King William himself, who, he says, 
“‘ guided by the prudence which he knew how to be mindful 
of in everything pertaining to a King, visited with extreme ~ 
care the least fortified parts of his kingdom, and to repulse 
the attacks of enemies established very strong castles in suit- 
able positions, which he fortified with the best of his soldiers 
and plenty of pay.’’ 

This systematic building of castles was begun by William 
directly after his coronation, when, as Orderic tells us, he | 
quitted London for a few days and abode at Barking “‘ while 
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certain strongholds (quaedam firmamenta) were being raised 
within the City of London.’”’ These strongholds were clearly 
the Baynard’s Castle and the Tower of London of later days, 
and were placed one at either end of the City, on the bank of 
the Thames, ‘‘against the movement of a large and fierce 
people,’’ says Orderic. 

Early in 1067 the King made the progress through parts of 
his kingdom referred to by William of Jumiéges. He also 
built, according to Orderic, ‘‘a strong citadel’’ within the 
walls of Winchester, and committed it to the care of William 
FitzOsbern, whom he had made Earl of Hereford. The castle 
of Dover was entrusted to the King’s half-brother, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, who was made Earl of Kent. 

About the same time King William went oversea to Nor- 
mandy, and the Chronicle laments how his regents, ‘‘ Odo 
the Bishop and William the Earl, remained here behind and 
wrought castles widely throughout the nation and oppressed 
poor folk ; and ever after that it grew greatly in evil.’’? These 
castles, therefore, were new things, and offensive and defen- 
sive works distinct from a town; they were also the strong- 
holds of individuals, and not of communities. 

On William’s return from Normandy in 1067 his first 
act was to march against Exeter, where, having captured the 
city and suppressed the rebellion there, ‘‘ he chose a place 
within the walls for rearing a castle,’’ which is still note- 
worthy for its early Saxon-looking gatehouse.’’ While the 
Exeter castle was in building the King continued his march 
into Cornwall, and so completed the subjugation of the west 
country. The castles of Launceston, Trematon, and Oke- 
hampton probably date from this visit. 

Early in 1068, while on his way to York to crush another 
rising of the English, King William raised castles at War- 
wick and Nottingham, and, following the surrender of York, 
he ‘‘built a fortress in the city itself, which he delivered to 
picked knights to guard.’’ On his way south Orderic says 
that the King built castles at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge. 

In 1069, the castle at York being besieged during a second 
rising, the King promptly marched to its rescue, and, having 
raised the siege, stayed eight days in the city while a second 
castle was wrought there. The mounts of both castles exist: 
the one as the base of the later structure known as Clifford’s 
Tower ; the other, which faces it across the Ouse, being the 
lesser known Bail Hill. 

Later in the year the English of the North again rose in 
rebellion, and, aided by the Danes, once more attacked York 
and demolished the castles, probably by burning their 
wooden defences. King William for the second time relieved 
the place, and leaving there a strong force to restore the 
castles, laid waste the whole country from the Humber to the 
Tweed. Orderic says that ‘‘ his castles were scattered over a 
space of 100 miles,’’ from which we may infer that strong 
fortresses were left to ensure good order for the future. 

On his return William set out for Chester to crush 
another rising, and built a castle in Chester itself and 
another at Stafford on his way southwards. 

The Abingdon Chronicle also states that at the beginning 
of William’s reign castles were built at Wallingford and 
Oxford and Windsor and other places ‘‘for keeping the 
kingdom.”’ 

The historical statements just quoted are fully confirmed 
by the Domesday Survey, which, although it says nothing 
about many that were certainly in existence, refers directly 
or indirectly to some fifty English and Welsh castles, and in 
many cases in terms that show they were new. Thus houses 
are noted as having been destroyed for the sites of castles at 
Wallingford, Cambridge, Gloucester, Huntingdon, and Lin- 
coln ; in this last case to the large number of 166. And at 
Stamford and Warwick certain houses had become ‘‘ waste ”’ 
on account of the castle. 

In the manor of Kingston, county Dorset, the King had 
a hide of land ‘‘on which he built the castle of Warham,”’ 
better known to us as the mighty stronghold of Corfe; and 
at Rockingham land worth 26s. was waste ‘‘when King 
William ordered a castle to be built there.’’ At Stafford there 
was a piece of land in the manor of Chebsey ‘‘ on which the 
King ordered a castle to be built, which now has been 
destroyed,’’ adds the Survey, probably by burning or dis- 
mantling its wooden defences, since the mount and its bailey 
still exist. The castles of Windsor and Carisbrooke are also 
described in terms that imply they were new. 

Of other castles held by the King in capite, the Survey 
Says that Earl Roger ‘‘ constructed the castle called Munt- 
gumeri,”’ and that at Oswestry, under Earl Roger, ‘‘ Rainald 
has made there the castle Luvre,’’ that is ‘‘the work.’”? At 
Rhuddlan, in Flintshire, a sub-tenant of Hugh, Earl of 
Chester, had ‘“‘ made anew in the manor of Roeland a castle 


likewise called Roelent.’’ On his manor of Rayleigh, in 
Essex, ‘‘ Suen has made his castle’’ ; and the Suffolk Survey 
states that William Malet ‘‘has made his castle at Eye.’ 
On the land of Roger of Poitou, between the Ribble and the 
Mersey, where King Edward held Penwortham (opposite 
Preston), ‘‘ there is now a castle.”’ 

With five castles within his own earldom the name of 
William FitzOsbern is associated, and since he died abroad in 
1072 they can be approximately dated. These are Clifford, 
which HKarl William built on waste land; the castle of 
Kstrighoiel or Chepstow ; Berkeley, in the manor of Ness ; 
Wigmore, built on waste land called Merestun ; and Ewias 
Harold, which the Survey specially particularises as having 
been ‘‘rebuilt’’? by the Earl ‘‘ qui hoc castellum refirma- 
verat.’’ This probably refers to a renewal of the timber 
defences, which had, perhaps, been burnt by the Welsh. 

Lastly, there is a complaint of the English burghers of 
Shrewsbury that they are still called upon to pay taxes as in 
King Edward’s days, ‘‘ although the Earl’s castle has occu- 
pied fifty-one houses and another fifty are waste’’ ; the said 
houses having obviously been displaced for the site of the 
mount and bailey castle which still remains there. This 
castle of Shrewsbury was in existence as early as 1069, when 
Orderic calls 16 presidiwm regis, or the King’s stronghold. 

Besides the castles already mentioned by contemporary 
writers, or in the Domesday Survey, there are many more 
important examples which, from their character and posi- 
tion, must be assigned to the same time, and be looked upon 
as forming part of the same great offensive and defensive 
scheme. 

Many of these are mentioned in the Survey, including the 
Royal castles of Monmouth, Canterbury, and Norwich ; 
Launceston and Trematon, in Cornwall; Okehampton, in 
Devon ; Dunster and Montacute, in Somerset; the castle of 
the Peak, ‘‘ Pechesers,’’ in Derbyshire ; Rochester, in Kent ; 
Caerleon, in Monmouthshire; Richard’s Castle, in Shrop- 
shire; Arundel, Hastings, Lewes, and Bramber, all in 
Sussex; Dudley, in Worcestershire; and the Yorkshire 
examples of Ilbert’s castle at Pontefract, Earl Alan’s at 
Richmond, and Earl Roger’s castle at Clitheroe (now in 
Lancashire). The Survey also mentions the castle of Helgot, 
an under-tenant of Earl Roger of Montgomery, at Stanton, 
Salop, now Stanton Holgate, where its mount may still be 
seen. 

There are likewise historical or other reasons for including 
among the castles raised during the reign of the Conqueror 
or his successor the royal fortresses of Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
Durham, Worcester, Hereford, Dover, Guildford, Hertford, 
Southampton, Berkhamstead, Oxford, Old Sarum, and per- 
haps Bristol ; also Devizes, Tickhill, Tamworth, Thetford, 
Bungay, Clare, Ongar, Pleshy, Hinckley, Belvoir, Leicester, 
Reigate, Tonbridge, Sandal, Castleacre, Basing, Norham, 
Alnwick, Warkworth, Thorold’s Mount at Peterborough, and 
the mighty tower of Colchester. 

From a map which I have prepared it is possible to see 
how effectually the distribution of these castles all over the 
country accomplished the conquest of England. 

With some few exceptions, a castle was established in 
every county town, and often supplemented by two or three 
others in the county itself, where the necessity for them 
arose. They thus dominate and overawe the towns them- 
selves, while at the same time controlling the roads and 
waterways. They watch the passes through the hill ranges 
and mountains, as may be seen by the castles of Lewes and 
Bramber and Arundel, with their rearguards at Reigate and 
Guildford and Windsor, and the line along the Welsh border 
of Rhuddlan. Oswestry, Montgomery, Wigmore, Clifford, 
Ewias Harold, Caerleon, and Cardiff, with the second 
line that includes Chester, Shrewsbury, Stanton Holgate, 
Richard’s Castle, Hereford, Monmouth, and Chepstow. They 
command estuaries and landing-places, and Orderic expressly 
says that Pevensey and Hastings served at Norman William’s 
first landing as bases for his army and havens for his ships. 
The turbulent Londoners were kept in check, like the men of 
York, by the two strongholds within the City, and also by 
an outlying ring of castles which includes Rochester, Ton- 
bridge, Reigate, Guildford, Windsor, Berkhamstead, Hert- 
ford, Ongar, and Rayleigh. 

There are, on the other hand, certain districts where these 
early castles are entirely absent, or but few and far between. 
None is to be looked for in Cumberland and Westmorland, 
since these counties then formed part of the Scottish pro- 
vince of Strathclyde. In Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
East Anglia there are very few—apparently because the 
dense Danish population of those districts was never really 
subjugated. There is also a curious lack of castles in the dis- 
trict between the Cotswolds and the Chilterns, which is diffi- 
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cult to account for, unless we may suppose it to have been 
so thinly populated as not to be looked upon as formidable. 

After the completion of the conquest of England and the 
restoration of order many castles ceased to be of strategical 
importance, and were no doubt dismantled and abandoned ; 
while others, which had been planned on a large scale, were 
reduced in size. Interesting examples of this occur at Caris- 
brooke and Rockingham, where a large outer bailey has been 
omitted when the timber defences were replaced by 
masonry. 

The internal troubles of King Henry IT.’s reign seem, on 
the other hand, to have caused a number of castles to be 
repaired or strengthened, and the Pipe Rolls of the time show 
that keeps or great towers were added at Orford (1165-67), 
Bridgnorth (1168-69), Bowes (1170-73), Chilham (1170-73), 
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Hertford (1170-73), Hastings (1171-74), Richmond (1171-72), 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne (1171-77), Canterbury (1172-74), 
Oxford (1172-73), the Castle of the Peak (1175-76), Tickhill 
(a ten-sided tower on the mount, 1178-80), Northampton 
(1181-83), and Dover (1181-88). Of these it is interesting to 
note that Newcastle and Dover were the work of the same 
architect, as we should call him, who is in the one case called 
Maurice the mason, and in the other Maurice the ingeniator 
or engineer. Ralph the mason was the builder of Chilham. 
The huge tower of Norwich is also a work of Henry II.’s 
reign, and it and the contemporary tower at Castle Rising 
are the work of one architect. The earlier towers of Rochester 
(which was built between 1123 and 1135) and Hedingham 


must also have been designed by the same man, and it is 


interesting to see how in the Kentish example he dealt with 


Caen stone and Kentish rag, and in the Essex tower with con- 
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crete faced with Barnack ashlar. There cannot also be any 
doubt that the enormous tower of Colchester, built in the 
closing years of William the Conqueror, was planned by the 
Same engineer who built the Tower of London under Bishop 
Gundulf for William Rufus. These two great towers, it may 
be remarked in passing, are the earliest of their types in this 
country, and it would be interesting to know of any proved 
older examples in Normandy which could have suggested 
them. 

Time will not permit me to do more than refer briefly to 
one or two other groups of castles, of more or less local 
character. 

The most noteworthy of these is the fine series, of an 
entirely new type, which includes Harlech, Carnarvon, Beau- 
maris, and Conway, Criccieth, Rhuddlan, and Flint, built by 
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King Edward I. to keep in order the Welshmen whom he had — 
conquered but not subdued. 

These are of interest as being almost the last castles proper 
that were raised in this country ; changes in methods of war- 
fare, the introduction of artillery, and last, but not least, the 
final peaceful settlement of the whole of England and Wales, 
making it unnecessary to build more. 

One other group may also be mentioned, though strictly 
speaking they are not castles at all, but defensible houses 
composed of ranges of chambers and towers built about 2 
courtyard, which, therefore, combine the elements of the fore- 
going strongholds. They include Bolton in Wensleydale, one- 
half of which was contracted for in 1378; Sheriff Hutton 
(1381) and Wressle, both in Yorks; and Bodiam in Sussex 
(1385) ; also Middleham, which encloses a fine Norman great 
tower ; and Lumley, the latest of the series, begun after 1389. — 
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These were, of course, private houses, and not the property of 
the King. 

Such later attempts as the line of forts built by King 
Henry VIII. along the south-east coast, from Deal to Hurst 
Castle, against a threatened French invasion, and the still 
more recent series of martello towers dotted along much the 
same line in preparation for Napoleon’s boasted visit, can 
hardly be regarded as England’s castles, and are more closely 
paralleled by the blockhouses devised by Lord Kitchener 
during the Boer war. 


A STUDY OF BASE AND BEARING PLATES 
FOR COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 
By N. Cuirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture, 
University of Dlinois. 


(Concluded.) 


T will be seen that fig. 24 contains two vertical scales, one 
for steel with fibre stress of 16,000 lbs. per square inch 
and the other for wrought iron with fibre stress of 12,000 lbs. 


15 x 2,000 

100 x 12 

25 — 12 : oe ms 

nk = —,— = 6.5 inches = projection of end beyond ‘side of 
girder ; 


= 25.0 inches = length of the plate, 


By formula 17, 
a at [Pak _ » /20: 000 x 65 _ 
40.8 d ie s \ 12.0 
3.12 inches, the thickness beneath the girder. The plate may be 
tapered from the girder to any desired thickness at its ends 
without danger, since its fracture section is always rectangular. 
If the safe fibre stress be taken = 3,000 lbs. per square inch 
, — 40.8 x 3.12 
44.7 
Or by the table, fig. 21, a plate 17.25 inches square would 
be required. 


= 2.85 inches, say, 27 inches. 


Hence, length oaee = 25.0 inches, as before. 
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per square inch. Fig 25 likewise has two vertical scales a 
corresponding to fibre stresses of 5,000 Ibs. and 2,500 Ibs. per | Also by the table, fig. 23, the factor V/ oes 86.0. 
Square inch. : B 
XVI.—Appirionat ExampLes or THE USE or THE TABLES. 
1. A bearing plate is 12 inches wide and rests on a 13-inch Di 25.0 _ 6.25; L’;= — = 3.00; 
4 


wall ; it supports a load of 15 tons (30,000 Ibs.) transmitted by 
the end of a girder 12 inches wide. Safe pressure of plate on 
masonry = 100 lbs. per square inch. Safe fibre stress for cast 
iron = 2,500 Ibs. per square inch. Required its thickness. 


DL’ — L’ = 6.25 — 3.00 = 3.25finches. 
By the table, fig. 25, # = 3} inches as before. 
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Therefore, the graphical tables may also be used for bearing 


and wall plates. 
2. A square base plate transmits a load of 50 tons to masonry 


with a safe resistance of 150 Ibs. per square inch. Safe fibre 
stress 3,000 lbs. per square inch. A column 7 inches external 
diameter and 1 inch thickness of metal stands on this plate. 
By the table, fig. 21, 22.7 inches = side of plate, and n = 1.12. 
3F 
the table, fig. 23, — 13h 114.5; 
By the table, fig \/ B 
L’ = 5.68 inches ; L” = 1.91 inch by fig 12. LD’ — DL’ = 
3.76 inches. 


By the table, fig. 25, ¢ = 3,5, inches = 3.31 inches. 
Assuming = 0°25, which is a_commonly employed ratio, 


and n = 1.12, @ = 73.5 by the table in fig. 16. 
By formula 12, 


t= A/ oe x 3.31 = 3.86 inches = thickness at middle, and 
’ = 3.86 x 0.25 = 0.97 inch thickness at edges. 


3. A circular base plate transmits a load of 175 tons to 
masonry with a safe resistance of 175 lbs. per square inch. 
A column of metal 12 inches in diameter and 1} inch thick 
stands on this plate. 


By the table, fig. 21, 50.5 inches = diameter of the plate ; 
n = 1.60. 


By the table, fig. 28, 4/ °° = 144. Also I’ — Lt = 7.29 
inches. ; 
By the table, fig. 24, ¢ = 3.10 inches for a steel plate. 


¢ = 3.50 inches for a wrought-iron plate. 


By the table, fig. 25,¢ = 7.05 inches for cast-iron plate, f = 
3,000 lbs. per square inch. 


t = 7.75 inches for cast-iron plate, f = 
2,500 lbs. per square inch. 


Assuming 
: = 0.25, and as n = 1.60, by the table, fig. 16, @ = 71.0. 


Then 
t= 1.00 X< 100 = 8.37 inches = thickness beneath column, 
71 f = 3,000 lbs. 
t= Tid xX / 100 = 9.20 inches = same, for f = 2,500 lbs. 
il 
Therefore 


t’ = 2.09 inches in the first case and 2.30 inches in the second. 

4, Assume that in the last case the plate is to be square and 
that the safe resistance of the masonry is but 90 Ibs. per square 
inch. 

In the same manner as before, we easily find :— 

Side of plate = 62.2 inches; m = 2.09. 
Factor A/ 32 = 130. 
B 

inches for a steel plate. 
inches for a wrought-iron plate. 
2 inches for cast-iron plate, f = 3.000 Ibs. 
inches for same with f = 2,500 lbs. 


Assuming = = 0.25, and for n = 2.09; @= 69.5. 


Then ¢ = 10.00 inches thickness at middle in the first case 
and = 10.95 in the second. The corresponding values for ¢’ are 
2.50 and 2.74 inches. 

5. A built steel column is composed of two 15-inch channels, 
one 15-inch I,andtwo16 x 3-inch plates. Itstandsona circular 
cast-iron base plate, which rests directly on a cylindrical sunken 
foundation pier of Portland cement concrete, to which the plate 
transmits a load of 500 tons (1,000,000 Ibs.). Maximum safe 
fibre stress in cast iron is taken at 2,500 lbs. per square inch. Safe 
resistance of the concrete pier is 175 lbs. per square inch. Let 


i” 
—== 0.20. 
t 


Required least safe diameter and thickness of the cast-iron 
plate. 
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In this case, ae = 5,714.3 square inches, area of plate. 
5.714 ; 
a= 7854 85.3 inches =diameter of the plate ;n=2.17. 


By formula Sec. VII., L’ = 85.3 x 0.2122 = 18.1 inches. 


For the given cross section of the steel column, fig. 26, there 
may readily be found by the usual graphical methods :-— 
LL” = 5.84 inches about the axis OD. 
L” = 3.78 inches about the axis AB. 
Taking the smaller of these values and applying formula 32, 
1 P 1 
233 VB 38.9 * 


i= (L’ — L’)= 


yeaa (18.10 = 3019) = 14.18 inches. 


Assuming] = 0.20, and for n = 2.17, by table in fig. 16," 
_—_ @= 68.0. 

Then’? == on x 14.18 = 17.20inches = thickness under 

column, and ¢’ = 17.2 x 0.20 = 3.44 inches = thickness at edge 


of plate. 


B 


FId. 26. 


Such a solid plate would be more simple and more easily set 
in place, and it might also be cheaper than the usual arrange- 
ment consisting of a cast-iron ribbed base plate or stool above a 
layer of short steel 15-inch I-beams, which are set on the top 
of the concrete pier. This pier would also here require to be not 
less than 8 feet 6 inches in diameter at the top. 

These examples show that simple formulas and tables have 
been here devised, making the calculation of safe plain bearing 
and base plates a very simple matter. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Ruisirp.—The award in the competition for the plan of 
the new town of Ruislip Manor, Middlesex, has been made 
by the assessors, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., and Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin, F.R.1I.B.A., as follows:—First, Messrs. J. & 
A. Souter, Westover Road, Wandsworth; second, Mr. George 
Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., 2 Devonshire Terrace, W.; third, 
Mr. H. R. Gardner, Reigate Road, Leatherhead. 


Tue results of the R.I.B.A. examinations for November 
have been published. The Preliminary examination, quali- 
fying for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres on November 14 and 15. 
Of the 125 candidates admitted, claims for exemption from 
sitting were allowed to the number of thirty, and the remain- 
ing ninety-five candidates were examined with the result that 
fifty-nine passed. The Intermediate examination, qualify- 
ing for candidature as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London 
and the provincial centres on November 14, 15, 17 and 18, 
when 107 candidates were examined, with the result that 
forty-six passed and sixty-one were relegated. The Final 
and Special examinations were held in London from 
November 24 to December 2. Of the 122 candidates 
examined, fifty-four passed, and sixty-eight were relegated 
in various subjects. 


At a meeting of the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of the 
Diocese of Southwell, held in Nottingham, the following 
diocesan surveyors were elected for the ensuing five years :— 
Mr. G. C. Aitchison, of Messrs. Smith-Woolley & Wigram, 
South Collingham, Newark; Mr. G. F. Barnes, Chesterfield ; 
Mr. P. H. Currey, of Messrs. Currey & Thompson, Derby; 
Mr. A. E. Heazell, of Messrs. Heazell & Sons, Notting- 
ham; Mr. M. Hunter, of Messrs. Hunter & Woodhouse,. 
Belper; Mr. W. H. Pain, Bingham, Notts. | 
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ARAB FOUNTAIN, JERUSALEM. 


From a DRAWING by Mr. HENRY G. WEBB. 
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EVELYN ARTHUR HELLICAR, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. STOCK, PAGE & STOCK, Architects. 
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Planning of Khartoum and Om- 
durman, C.R. Oct. 21 

Public Parks and Gardens: Their 
Design and Equipment, 262 

Recent Progress in German Town 
Planning, 260 

Remodelling of Trafalgar Square, 
O.R. Oct. 21 


Restraint of Advertising, C.R. 
Oct. 14 
Rome, 245 


Some Factors in Town Planning, 
251 


oon Planning and Land Tenure, 
25 


Town Planning and Legislation in 
Sweden, C.R. Oct. 14 


Town Planning and Preservation 
of Ancient Features, 254 


Town Planning in the Roman 
World, 245 

Town Planning in the Light of the 
1909 Act, 11 


University College, London, 195 
Usher Hall Competition, Edinburgh, 
67 


Visit to Exhibition at Shepherd’s 
Bush, 77 

Walton-on-the-Hill and Headley, 3550 

Wimbledon and Merton Hospital 
Competition, 3 

Windsor Castle, 124 


York and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, 336 


Competitions :— 


Birkenhead Union, 48; C.R. July 15 
Blackley Estate, Manchester, 132 
an Municipal Buildings, Coventry, 


Wimbledon and Merton Hospital, 3 


Contract Reporter :— 


Aeration of Portland Cement, Dec. 2 


Alternatives to Use of White Lead, 
Nov. 4, 11 


Architect’s Apprentice, an, Dec. 9 

Architects’ Fees for a Scheme not 
Carried Out, Dec. 2 

Architecture in New South Wales, 
July 8 

Artificial Stone of Glass, Oct. 28 

Association of Consulting Engineers, 
July 29 

Bank 
July 22 

Bicycling in Beechy Bucks, Aug. 26 

Boiler, a Convenient, July 8 

British Exhibitors Abroad, Nov. 4 

British Fire Prevention Committee, 
Sept. 30 


British Trade with South Africa, 


Holiday Arrangements, 


Aug. 5 

Brussels Exhibition, Nov. 25 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
Suly 22 

Building Trade in Birmingham, 
Noy. 18 


Canberra, the Australian Federal 
City, Oct. 7 


Christmas Holiday Arrangements, 
Dec. 16 

Collapse of Sprinkler Tank Sup- 
ports, Sept. 9 

Colonial Survey 
Noy. 4 

Commons and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, Nov. 4 

Concrete Institute, Dec. 23, 30 

Crystal Palace School of Engineer- 
ing, Aug. 5 


Appointments, 
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Difficulties under the Public Health 
Act, 1888, Aug. 12 


Relation of Water Supply to Sewage 
and Sanitation, July 8 


Bengeo House, Hertford, 217 
Block of Flats in Berlin, 14 


Leverington Church, Cambs., @.R, 
Nov. 18, 25 


Disinfection of Schools in Relation Road Development Act, 1909, Dec. 9 Brewers’ Hall, London, 136 Linton, a Dale Village, 150 

to Public Health, Aug. 12 Royal Architectural Institute of Brick Corbelling, Rye House, Herts, Little Leighs Priory, Essex, 375 
Doorholder and JDoorcheck, a, Canada, Aug. 26 \ 373 Lloyds Bank, Alnwick, Sept. 2 a 

July 22 Royal Institute of British Archi- Bridge at Cologne, 185 Lych Gate, Ramsbury, Wilts (.R. 
Dragon Preparatory School, Oxford, tects, Aug. 5 British Art Palace, Rome Exhibi- Sept. 16 “a 

Dee. 2 St. Paul’s Church, Jarrow-on-Tyne, tion, C.R. Dec. 9 is Machinery Hall, Technical High 
Ecclesiastical Woodwork in York- Oct. 28 Bromley Palace, 418-9 School, Darmstadt, 15 y 

shire, Sept. 9 St. Peter’s Church, Howden, Yorks, Bronze Door Furniture, Mosque of Maes Henlyn, Trefnant, North 
Economy in Water Supply, Sept. 9 Dec. 16 hae ; Kait Bey, Cairo, 23 . Wales, 218 =v 
Efficiency of the Berkefeld Filters, Sanitary Exhibition at Brighton, Broughton Castle (plan) 103 Manor Lodge, Eltham Park, 405 a 

Aug. 19 Bent ae, 5 Brussels Exhibition after Fire, Markenfield Hale, 130, 150 r 
Electric Boiler Cleaner, Dec. 9 Sanitation in Devonshire, Sept. 50 C.R. Aug. 19 Market Place, Askrigg, 197 . 
Electric Signs, Noy. 25 Bey) etapye Peek eles Burford Church, Oxon (plan), 116 Market Place, Otley, 197 4 
Entrance Gateway, Harewood House, eb se ae Canberra, Site of Federal City of Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. 

Yorks, Nov. 4 Screen to St. Catherine’s Chapel, Australia, C.R. Oct. 7 Giles, C.R. Aug. 26 

Carlisle Cathedral, Sept. 9 


Expanded Metal for Reinforced Con- 
crete Construction, Nov. 11 


Fair Wages Clause in Edinburgh, 
Sept. 23 


Fifteenth Century Stone Screen, 
North Transept, Wells Cathedral, 
July 22 


Fire-Fighting, Aug. 26 
Fireproof Wood, Nov. 11 


Foreign and Oolonial 
British Capital, Nov. 11 


Glasgow Institute of Architects, 


Work for 


Showrooms of Messrs. Froy, Oct. 7 
Society of Engineers, Oct. 7, Dec. 23 
Solubility Test for Paint, Sept. 30 


Theory and Practice in Engineering, 
Aug. 19 


Town Planning Exhibition, Gidea 
Park, Oct. 7 


Trade Marks of Constructive Manu- 
facturers, Sept. 16, Oct. 28, Dec. 2 


Turin Exhibition, Noy. 11, Dec. 2 
Use of Waterfalls in Sweden, Nov. 4 


Carnegie Library, Stockport, Pre- 
miated Plans, 291-3 


Castley Hall, near Otley, 198 
ett of St. Gudule, Brussels, 


Choir Stalls, St. Paul’s, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, Oct. 28 

Citadel Mosque, Cairo, 50 

Concrete Bungalow, California, 172 


Cork Technical School, Plan, C.R. 
Sept. 23 


Minaret, Cairo, 24 


Minaret of 
Cairo, 290 


Minaret of the Mibkhara Type, 
Cairo, 18 


Moat Bridge, Eltham, 392 
Moat of Hospital, City ‘of Berlin, 
13 


Mosque El-Hakim, 


Modern Cold Storage, 9, 10, 41-4, 105- 
7, 119, 138-9, 165-6, 188-9, 202-5, 
222-5, 281-3, 345-8, 377-9, 410 

Modern European Architecture, 


7 = 
Dec, 23 White Hart Lane Estate Develop- Cattee na venco ver. Bupkes 0.2, 14-5, 30-1, 46-7, 62-3, 78-9, 95, 110-1. 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants, ment, July 15 Ae 127, 142-3, 158-9, 174, 190-1, 286-7, 
Dec. 23 Wood Block Flooring Contract, Country House, a, 334-5 302-3, 318-9, 334-5, 366-7, 383 
“Hempstead” Fireproof Doors July 15 Courtyard, Colchester Castle, 357 Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s Vila at St. 
Test, July 1 Courtyard of a Mosque, Cairo, 22 Louis de Poissy, 190-1 


History and Development of Rein- 
forced Concrete, Sept. 30 

Holborn to Strand L.C.C. Improve- 
ment, Nov. 18 

Housing and Town Planning Act, 
1909, from the Surveyor’s Point of 
View, Sept. 23, Oct. 7 


Correspondence :— 


Courtyard of Mosque of Ibn-Tulun, 
Cairo, 22 


Danbury Church, Essex, 236 


Decorations at Brussels Exhibition, 
74-6, C.R. Aug. 5 
Design for a Casino, 37 


New Farmhouse, Astonbury, Herts, 
C.R. Sept. 30 ; 


New Law Courts, Berlin, 135 


New Savings Bank, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, C.R. Dec. 9 


No. 1 Hartley Hill, Leeds, 198 


OW, ; : = . Design for a Museum, 303 Norland Hall, 183 

Hygienic Aspects of Illumination, een Open Letter to Sir Aston Design for a School of Architec- Nunnery Farm, Arthington, 149 F 
Dec. 2 ebb, C.B., R.A., F.R.LB.A., 112, ture, 39 7 , 183 a. 
Incorporated Society for Buildin neo Desi for Cit ini Ooknel ie ae , 

and Repairing “Churches and Architects and Heating, 160, 176 Dollegen a4 ity of Leeds Training Ones of Ministry of Marine, Paris, ; 
Chapels, July 29, Nov. 25 Architects and the R.I.B.A., 320, 336 Desien for Country Church and Par- P| 
Institute of Metals, Nov. 4 Architecture in London, 32 age 111 4 : af ier, ONer ae ae 
Been tonal Correspondence Ashbins v. Ashpits, 16 Design for Girls’ School at Linz, 110 cnstleupans nea CR. Wer 26 4 = 
; . Se ie8 8, Nov: 25 Berlin Town Planning Exhibition, Design for Small Country House, 31 Old Rectory House, Beaconsfield, a 
: Saude Ae s Ancient Water Supply, Bae EEE Te Design for Twelve Almshouses, 38 C.R. Aug. 26 = 
de F russels Wxhibition Fire, Designs for Stained-Glass Window rd Fa Broadway, Wores., 
mene Seon, Head Improved Light- | Curing Smoky Chimneys, 80 155, 169-71 et eC. Bape a ee | 
: ro 2 “ Duresco,” 192 Detail of a Gallery on a Minaret, Palazzo Pandolfini, Florence, 36 - 
Kentish Ragstone Quarries, Sept. 2 Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institu- Cairo, 20 Patiel from Rersdos, St, satan a 


L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton, 
Sept. 9 


L.0.C. Trade Scholarships, July 15 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, Dec. 9, 23, 30 
Legal Query, July 29 

Leverington Church, Cambs., Nov. 


’ 


L.G,B. and Town Planning Proce- 
dure, Dec. 16 


Licentiates and the R.I.B.A., Dec. 9, 
16, 23 

Lloyds New Bank at Alnwick, 
Sept. 2 

London Association of Master Stone- 
masons, Dec. 16 

London Main Drainage, July 22 

London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Nov. 18 

Manchester Society of Architects, 
July 8, Aug. 5 

Messrs. White, Allom & Co.’s Ex- 
hibit at Brussels Exhibition, 
Aug. 5 

Metropolitan Cattle Market, Isling- 
ton, Dec. 16 

Moorish Marble Quarries, Sept. 2 

National Association of Master 
House Painters, Oct. 7 

National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council, July 29 

New L.C.0. County Hall Site, July 8 


New R.I.B-A. Regulations for Com- 
petitions, Dec. 30 


tion, 288 


Further Open Letter to Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., R.A., &e., 144, 175, 191 

Garston, Ltd., C.R. July 15 

Gidea Park Town Planning Com- 
petition, 1911, 175, 240, C.R. 
Sept. 23. 

Hobbs & Co.’s Safes, 176 


Housing, Town Planning, &ec., Act, 
1909, 240 d 


Indo-European 
Ltd., 128 


Intelligent Fire Fighting, 96 


Interim Report om Reinforced Con- 
crete, 352 © 


Jean Goujon’s Sculpture, 400 

King Edward National Memorial, 320 
Legal Query—Claim to Land, 208 
Lighting of London, 192, 224 


National Memorial to Edward VII., 
48, 64, 80 


New Land Taxes—Increment Value 
Duty, 384 


Old Abbey near London, 192 
Petrol Air-Gas, 320, 336 
Proposed Coinage, the, 128, 144 


Retford House, North Side, Clapham 
Common, S.W., 176 


R.I.B.A. Town Planning Confer- 
ence, 144, 240, 256 


Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 96 


Trading Society, 


_ Entrance 


Dining Room Furniture, 158 
BTA OE Holy Trinity, Colchester, 


Dragon Preparatory School, Oxford, 
C.R. Dec. 2 


Ecclesiastical Woodwork in York- 
shire, Sept. 9 


Electric Sign, C.R. Nov. 25 
Eltham Palace, 391 


Gateway, Harewood 
House, Yorks, 301, C.R. Nov. 4 


aarene Porch to Mosque, Cairo, 


Facade of Mosque of Sultan Hasan, 
Cairo, 21 


Fifth House, Potter’s Bar, 217 


Fire Brigade Station and Gym- 
nasium, Saint-Ouen, 63 


First. Premiated Design for 
Rathaus, Miahrisch-Schonberg, 174 


Flying Buttress, Ranworth Church, 
Norfolk, 404 


Fountains Hall, 151 

Friars’ House, E.C. (plans) 312 
Gateway, Marley Hall, 196 
German Title Pages, 99, 100 


Germany’s Buildings at Brussels 
Exhibition, 78 


Great Baddow Church, Essex, 235 
Great Snoring Rectory, Norfolk, 374 
Grey Walls, Gullane, N.B., 218 
Hamburg Terminal Railway 


Church, Plea, Norfolk, 403 
Paris in London, C.R. July 1 
Part of Facade of House in V. and 


A. Museum, formerly at Enfield, 
C.R. Aug. 12 

Petrol Air Gas (diagrams), 233-4, 
258, 297-8, 329-30, 361-2, 393-5, 425 

Piccadilly Circus Plan, 369 

Post Office, Wiener-Neustadt, 30 

Premiated Parisian Facade, 44 and 
46 Rue Bassano, 95 

Premiated Parisian Facade, 124 
Avenue Victor Hugo, 127 

Proposed Children’s _ Receiving 
Home, Birkenhead Union (plan), 
51-4 

sed High Level Road, Charing 

al to Ceantat Street, 412 

Quaker Meeting House at Jordans, 
C.R. Aug. ; 

Reception Room, German Pavilion, 
Brussels Exhibition, 79 

Rectory, Guiseley, near Otley 182 

Royal Garden at Potsdam, 134 

St. Barnabas’ Church, Dalston, C.R. 
Nov. 11 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 57 

St. James’s Church, Brunswick, 
142- 

St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, (.R. 
Dec. 30 

St. Mary the Virgin, Ingatestone, 


a 
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New Savings Bank, Melbourne, Salaried Officers and Professional Station, 133 Essex, 358 7 
Australia, Deo. 9 a Work, 160 Headley Ohureees St. Nicholas Church, Deptford, 89 
Nottingham Architectural Soviet : Town Planning OConference and * tr, 91 i 
Dec. 9 Peat Te Municipal and District Councils, copie pone oe Bi St. Paul’s Bridge, Plans 274-5 : 
Old Hall of the Shipwrights, New- 191 rock tas eae ys St. Peter’s Church, Berkhampstead, 


castle-upon-Tyne, Aug. 26 
Openings for British Trade, Dec. 23 
Panama Canal, Nov. 4 
Paris in London, July 1 


Part of Facade of House in V. and A. 
Museum, formerly at Enfield, 
Aug. 12 


“ Poilite”? Asbestos Cement Tiles, 
July 8 ; 


Port Rates on Goods, Oct. 28 
Pottery Industry, the, July 8 


Prevention of Dry Rot in Timber, 
Nov. 18 


Problem of the Architect’s Assistant 
Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 2 


Progress in Engineering, Nov. 11 
Public Slaughter-Houses, Nov. 11 
Registration of Plumbers, Dec. 23 


Regulations for Concrete Construc- 
tion, Dec. 30 


? 


T-Squares, 240 
Walton-on-Hill Church, 368 
Water-proofing Buildings, 272 


Illustrations in Text:— 


Artisans’ Houses in Rhenish West- 
phalia and Essen, 366-7 


Austhorpe Hall, 114 
Banqueting Hall, Eltham Palace, 
405 


Base and Bearing Plates for 
Columns and Beams, 143, 158-9, 
175, 220-1, 239, 303-4, 381-2, 430-2 


Homeleigh Potter’s Bar, 218 
House at Enfield, 376 
House at Heidelberg, 46-7 


House in Parkenstrasse, 
186 


House, Neumunster-Kiel, 286-7 


House on Walenburger Weg, Rotter- 
dam 318-9: 


Ickenham Village, 156 


Interior of a Cruciform Mosque, 
Cairo, 23 ; 


Tohann Campbell, 128 

Kew Palace, 376 

Kildwick Hall, 196 

Kismas-et-Ishati, Cairo, 322 

Leadwork Screen, Worstead Church, 
Norfolk, 404 

Teaming Tower of Pisa, C.R. Dec. 9, 
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Lesnes Abbey, 213-5 


Cologne, 


St. Peter’s Church, Howden, Yorks, 
C.R. Dec. 16 

St. Simon, from Screen in Causton 
Church, Norfolk, 402 

Salon in House on the Heerengracht, 
Amsterdam, 385 

Sandon Church, Essex, 278-9 

Schiller Theatre, Berlin, 228-9 

Scott Monument, Edinburgh, 154 

Screen to St. Catherine’s Chapel, 
Carlisle Cathedral, Sept. 9 

Semi-detached Houses, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, C.R. Sept. 50 

Sitting Room Furniture, 159 

S.S.“* Star of Canada,” Nov. 18 

Staircase, Eltham Lodge, 406 

Stoke Poges Churchyard, 
Aug. 26 

Stone Dome, Cairo, 24 
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Stone Screen, Wells Cathedral, C.R. 
July 22 

Swakeleys, Middlesex, 157 


fechnical Institute, Newport, Mon. 
C.R. Nov. 11 


Tomb of Sir Charles Wandisford, 
Kirklington Church, 114 


fombs of the Khalifs, Cairo, 137 
foro Cathedral, Spain, 226 

Tower of St. Jacque, Antwerp, 306 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 67, 82-3, 
, O.R. July 29 

illa in Lake, St. Gilgen, 302 
— Manor House, Norfolk, 


| 


Wood Carvings from South Kensing- 
_ ton, 199, C.R. Sept. 23 


Worms Cathedral, Germany, 227 
Wuthering Heights, 148 


ading Articles :— 
{. A. Annual Excursion, 97, 113, 129 


Ancient Monuments in Wales, 162, 


Amnual Report of the British 
“Museum, 145 


Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
jel? 

/yomacine Masters, the 353 
Jonference—and After, the 273 


Jeclesiastical Art Exhibition at 
Cambridge, 209 


! 

| 

ixploration in Egypt, 34 

Tealth Exhibition at Brighton, 161 
uombardic Architecture, 401, 417 


National Competition of Art School 
| Students, 65 


Yew Book on Building Construction, 
585 


iecadilly Circus, 369 

tegulations for Architectural Com- 
petitions, 337 

eeanesque Architecture, 225, 289, 


toyal Sanitary Institute Congress 
at Brighton, 177, 193, 210 
tudents’ Drawings at the Architec- 

tural Association, 49 

itudents’ Work at the Royal College 

of Art, 81 

‘echnical Education, 1, 305 

‘The Architect ” Students’ Sketch- 

ing and Measuring Club, 33, 130, 

181, 226, 306, 386 
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gal :— : 

Mark v. Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 53 
tadd v. Thompson, C.R. Dec. 9 
lodge v. Matlock Bath Urban Dis- 
trict Council, 19, 52, 61, 383 
‘ennard v. Rodwell, 227, 232 


layor, &c., of Westminster v. 
Gordon Hotels, Ltd. 16 

ex v. Chiswick Urban District 
Council, C.R. Aug. 12 

ex v. Ormesby Local Board, C.R. 
Aug. 12 : 
eward v. Cardiff City Council, 
398, 406, C.R. Dec. 30 

utherland and George v. Dewyn- 
ter, Ltd., and Banff Syndicate, 
Ltd., C.R. Dec. 2 : 
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A. A. Clubs and Sports, 19 


Aberdeen Memorial to King Ed- 
ward VII., 131 


Aberdeen’s Proposed Cathedral, 228 
Alford Church, Lines., 67 
Alfred Stevens Memorial, 83 
Alma-Tadema’s Art, 290 
Ancient Earthworks, 164 

“ Antiquary,” the, 291 
Architects and The Times, 66 
ae at Foreign Exhibitions, 


Architectural History of Lincoln, 
Minster, 403 

Architectural Lectures, 213 

Artistic Hoardings Competition, 403 

Artists and the Government, 131 

“Art Journal, The,’’ 290 

Bee iroaee Houses in Edinburgh, 


Belfast Hotel Fire, 115 

Bevington Street, Liverpool, New 
Dwellings, 322 

Birkenhead and Town Planning, 195 

Birmingham and Town Plans, 338 

Birmingham Garden Suburb, 66 


British Association Annual Meeting, 
54, 146 


Brussels Exhibition Fire, 114, 131 
pier Town Planning Conference, 


Buckingham Palace, 19, 51 
Building Trade and Politics, 354 
Capitalists and Garden Suburbs, 290 
Cement and Drain Pipes, 164 
Cement Specification, 276 

Central Halls in Schools, 403 
Changes in Portland Cement, 164 
Charing Cross and the Mall, 338, 354 
Hea Cross Station and Bridge, 


Chetwynd House, Stafford, 195 
Cholsey Church, Berks, 100 

Christ Church, York, 35 

ey Corporation and Parliament, 


Closing Orders in England, 307 
Coal Smoke Abatement, 19 
“Contract under Seal,” 52 
Convected Heat, 212 

Corrosion of Iron Girders, 66 
“Country Life,’ 371 

Creating Unemployables, 53 


ripples’ Guild of Handicrafts, 291 


Cyclopean Structures in Scotland, 
147 

Decentralisation of Large Towns, 
508 


Demolition of London Rookeries, 290 

Dundee Old Steeple, 35, 131, 164 

ested 2 Cockburn Association, 
0 


Edinburgh Memorial to King Ed- 
ward VII., 212 

Edinburgh Town Planning, 371 

English Parish Churches, 83 

Excavations at Corstopitum, 227 

Fine Art Commission for London, 67 

Fire Prevention, 115 

Fire-resisting Glass, 115 


“Garden Oities and Town Plan- 
ning,’ 403 

Gas and its Uses, 131 

German Municipal Councils, 338 

Gidea Park House and Cottage Ex- 
hibition, 146 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College, 147 

Glasgow School of Architecture, 147 


Glasgow Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion, 212 


Glastonbury Lake Village, 67 


Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings, 19 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 290 
Hale, the late W., 213 

Hall for London University, 307 
Hampton Court Palace Gates, 18 
Heriot Trust, Edinburgh, 322 


Hertfordshire Historical 
ments, 291 


Historic Mansions, 82 


Historic Monuments 
shire, 147 


Holland House, Kensington, 82 
Holyrood Palace, 212 

How Architectural Work is Done, 19 
Hyde Park Corner, 2 

Imperial Copyright Conference, 83 
Der neomest of Architect’s Design, 


Monu- 


in Hertford- 


Jesmond Towers, Newcastle, 195 
John Knox’s House, 370 

Kent County Offices, 115 

King Edward Place, a, 2 


King Edward VII. Memorials, 83, 
99, 131, 306 


Lambeth Bridge, 307 

Land Union, the, 146 

Law of Copyright, 35 

Lesnes Abbey, 275 

Lichen on Stonework, 52 

Liverpool Cathedral, 18, 228, 323, 370 
Liverpool Garden Suburb, 66 
Liverpool Improvements, 322 


Liverpool Statue of King Ed- 
ward VII., 212, 354 


Liverpooi Town Hall, 195 
Liverpool’s Housing Policy, 276 
Llangollen Bridge, 195 


Local Committees for Town Plan- 
ning, 290 


London Authorities and the Char- 
ing Cross Arch, 338 


London Improvements, 2 
Mall to Charing Cross Scheme, 402 


Manchester Architects and the In- 
firmary Site, 354 


Manchester Art Gallery, 212 
Meek County Council Competition, 


Medical Students and Architecture, 


Metropolitan Memorial to King Ea- 
ward VII., 99 


Monument to Emperor Alexander 
rere 


National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest, 100 


New Land Duty, 146 

Northwich Town Planning, 322 
Old Sarum, 147 

Open Fire Grates, 212 

Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, 354 

Petrol Air-gas Lighting, 227 
Pisa’s Leaning Tower, 66, 227 
Edatag eat Tombs at Fontevrault, 


Portland Cement, 164 
Prepared Fuels, 212 
Present Day Artists’ Work, 131 


Professor Pite and the Charing 
Cross Arch, 338, 354 


Proposed L.C.C. Grant for Art, 307 
Queen Victoria Memorial, 402 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 195 
Railway Bridges in London, 66 
Red Tape and Town Planning, 83 
Eee Town Planning Conference, 


ete Boat Found at Westminster, 


Romans in Nottingham, 20 
eon Tower at Spexhall, Suffolk, 


Royal Archeological 
Summer Meeting, 2 


> 
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Royal Artillery Memorial in 
London, 67 

St. Mary’s Church, Cholsey, 35 

St. Paul’s Bridge, London, 83, 276, 
338, 354, 370 


St. Paul’s Cross, London, 146 
Salaries v. Fees, 276 

Santa Maria de Sar, Santiago, 291 
Scotland, Town Planning in, 307 
Sheffield Artists, 35 

Sheffield Society of Artists, 164 
Sir George Livesey Memorial, 131 
Small Country Houses, 371 

Binaier Town Planning Conference, 


Smoke Abatement in Sheffield, 54 


Society for Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 3 

South Shields Schools, 371 

Southwark Cathedral, 19 

Sprinklers in Shop Windows, 115 

Spurious Antiques, 147 

Storage of Water, Benefits of, 52 

Testing Portland Cement, 164 

Tiltman, the Late A. ee Bil 

Town Planning Experts, 338 

fone Planning Lantern Lectures, 


* Town Planning Review,’ 99 


Town Planning Conference Hand- 
book, 212 


Ber ay, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


Transmission of Electric Power, 370 


Tropical Disease and the White 
Scourge, 306 


Unprofessional Conduct, 402 
Vandalism in Devonshire, 131 
Vandalism in Wales, 115 
Verulamium, 403 
Villa Marina, 
tion, 229 

Weathering of Portland Stone, 52 
Welsh Valhalla at Cardiff, 34 
Whittingehame, Berwickshire. 146 


Working Class Houses and the 
L.C.C., 290 


Working in Early Hours, 53 
Workmen and Town Planning, 276 
York’s Attractions, 35 

Yorkshire Back-to-Back Houses, 131 


Douglas, Competi- 


Reviews :— 


Building Construction, vol. i., by B. 
‘Rites Hi. Baggallay, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, FF.R.I.B.A., and 
EK. Sprague, A.M.1.C.H., 385 

“Country Life,” 64 is 


Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing, 
by A Herring-Shaw, R.P.C., 63 
English Home, The, by B. F. and 
H. P. Fletcher, 217 

Green Book of London Society, by 
D. Sladen and W. Wigmore, 220 

History of Architecture, by Russell 
Sturgis, A.M.Ph.D., 289, 321 

History of Gardening in England, 
by the Hon. Mrs. E. Cecil, 62 

Inventory of Historical Monuments 
in Hertfordshire, 291 

Lombardiec Architecture : Its Origin, 
Development, and Derivation, by 
G. T. Rivoira, 353, 401, 417 

London Citizen’s Year Book, 1910, 
219 

Pricing of Quantities, 
Stephenson, 219 

Romanesque Architecture, by Edith 
A. Browne, 225 

Technischer Fiihrer durch Wien, by 
Dr. M. Paul, 63 
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Allwoodley Golf Club, 168 

Arab Fountain, Jerusalem, 424 

Arthington Nunnery, Yorks, 120 

Balliol College, Oxford, 344, 360, 376, 
392 

Baptist Church House, Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C., Library, 328 

Base of Pulpit, Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem, 408 

Brewers’ Hall, London, 136 

Carved Cabinet, 104 

Casine, Clontarf, co. Dublin, 24 

Church of St. Alban, Romford, 56 

Clarendon Building, Oxford, 200” 

Clock Case in Chestnut Wood, 104 

Competition Design for Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, 280 

Corner House, Great Nelmes Estate, 
Hornchurch, 424 

County Assembly Rooms, Leicester, 
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v0 NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
‘Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
' this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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HEATHM LADDE 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. : 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*»" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHToN-on-MeRszy.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


Bretrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. . Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Epinsurcu.—July 9.—The Corporation invite designs 
for the erection of a new hall in Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
They have appointed Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., as 
assessor, Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, 
being associated with him. Three premiums are offered. 
Particulars and plans of the site will be supplied to com- 
petitors on payment of two guineas, which will be returned 
on receipt of a design in accordance with the conditions. 
Should architects, on receipt of the particulars, not desire 
to compete, the deposit will be returned, provided the papers 
are returned within four weeks. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Inetanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Wrncuuster.—July 25.—Architects practising in Hamp- 
shire. Designs for elementary school buildings to accommo- 
date 330 children. Premiums of 50/., 301., and 201. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Thomas Holt, town clerk, Guildhall, Win- 
chester. , 
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FACTORY, 


A; Parson’s Green, Fulham, LONDON, S.W. 


Immense Show and Stock:on view at Factory. 
Iiustrated Price List sent on application. (3) 


SPRAGUE & CO.] 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.8.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


SSEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax ’ 
Tel. No.: 81 ¥. 


Reg. No. 321.534. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


WweE. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


s - THE 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
49 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gasette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
\NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


JAMES BARWELL 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 
40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 

NEW PEALS hung on the most 
approved principles, 

Old PealsRehung. Cracked Bells 
Recast. 

Estimates supplied on application. 
Church and School Bells of various 
sizes kept in stock. 

Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of a 
peal of Eight Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire: 
“We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, and 
one that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. 
They are often heard at adistance of four miles.” 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 

WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 


Telegrams Pal eelg gt London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71Chatham. 


Telephones; (3545 London Wall. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & Co., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liuy}, 


STONE.—Portliand Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restorg, 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches 
Mansions, &c. ; 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS: 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


LAKE SASH LINE 


The Best is 
the Cheapest 


The Original Solid 
Braided Sash Line 


Madein all sizes from best 
selected stock. Standard 
for 40 years. Guaranteed 
in every particular. Will 
outwear any other ordin- 
ary Sash Line. Specified 
by the best Architects and 
Builders. q Write for 
prices and samplesto 


Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO. § 
11-12 Great Tower Street,. 
LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON : 


Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Verandahs, E 
Bandstands, Shelters, Gates and _— 
Railings, Columns, Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Balusters, Newels, &c., &c. 


22 & 24 South Castle Street. 


FALKIRK IRON COMPANY 


and GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, 
ENAMELLERS and HEATING and COOKING ENGINEERS. 


FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRCASES 


Infirmaries, Asylums, Hotels, 
Factories, & Public Buildings, 


To meet the requirements of London County Council 


and other public bodies, 


DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES SUPPLIED 
ON RECEIPT OF SPECIFICATION. 


Measurements taken at Site if required. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
Balconies, 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


LIVERPOOL: 


Works: FALKIRK, N.B. 


Porches, 


EDINBURGH: 
22 Picardy Place. 


GLASGOW: 
32 & 34 Bothwell Street. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE. eS ie 12.—For the various works required in 
‘ ” alterations to the old public schools, for proposed Council 
chamber, offices and public hall, in _ Church Street. The 
Surveyor’ s Office, Amble. 

Bartpon.—July 9.—For the construction of about 250 


yards of strong retaining wall on the river bank at the Roberts _ 


_ Park. Mr. J. Myers, surveyor, Baildon, Yorks. 
Betrast.—July 5.—For erecting an engine and accumu- 
lator house, also water storage cistern, at the Abbey auxiliary 
» workhouse, Whiteabbey. Charge 10s. Mr. Joseph W. Robb, 
clerk, Workhouse. 

: Betrast.—July 9.—For building a warehouse in Queen 
> Street, Belfast. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Watt, Tulloch & 
. Fitzsimons, architects, 77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Bishop Auckianp.—July 6.—For alterations to certain 
wards at the workhouse. Mr. F.. H. Se architect, 
Bishop Auckland: 

Bowness-on-Sotway.—July 6. For the ‘various trades 
required in the erection of hall, billiard and reading rooms. 
_ Mr. H. H: Hodgkinson, architect,’ 64 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

Bristot.—July 9.—For (1) pointing front walls, repair- 
ing chimney stacks, repairing stone dressings, and exterior 
painting, &c. ; and. (2) the plastering, painting, &c., of the 
' male sick wards at the Eastville workhouse. Mr. J. ie Simp- 
son, clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

Bucxiz.—July 4.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, painter, and glazier works of alterations on pro- 
_perty at 84 Main Street, Buckie, Mr. Wm. Hendry, archi- 

tect, Buckie. 

Burton Prpwarpine.—July. 9.—For alterations and 
repairs to the Burton Pedwardine Council school. Ahe 
County Surveyor, 53 High Street, Grantham. 


: CuHESTERFIELD.—J uly 14.—For the enlargement of Cheater 
_ field post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s: The Postmaster, Chester- 
field, or H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 
Curpring Oncar.—J uly 6:—For the execution of (a) 
‘-general painting and repairs, (b) tiling and roof repairs, and 
(c) alteration to kitchen in administrative block at the chil- 
_dren’s homes at Chipping Ongar, Essex, for the Guardians of 
-- Hackney Union. . Mr. Frank R. Coles, clerk, poustsians) 
Offices, Sidney Road, Homexton, N.E. 
- Darenta.—July 6.—For erection of work-rooms at 
Darenth Asylum, Dartford, Kent. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
' 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. Send 2]. deposit to 
_ the office of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
“ment, E.C. 
e DarrmovutH.—July 7.—For laying new floors in the boys’ 
department of the Dartmouth Council school. Mr. Robert W. 
Prideaux, correspondent, Hanover Square, Dartmouth. 
Dewssury.—July 14.—-For all or any of the works required 
in the erection of Batley Carr Council school. Messrs. Holtom 
& Fox, architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 


DevonPort.—July 13.—-For the erection of a shelter in 
Devonport Park. .Mr. J. F. ose borough surveyor, 29 Ker 
» Street, Devonport. 

Dursam.—July 19.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for (1) Cassop new school and extensions at 
Horden Colliery, Mr- W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham ; 
(2) alterations at Fulwell Council school, Mr. F. E. Coates, 
- Shire Hall, Durham ; (3) removal of the iron school, accom- 
modation about 500 scholars, from Shotton colliery, and re- 
erection of the same at Blackhall Rocks. Mr. F. E. Coates, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

Erianp.—July 13.—For the mason, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber and glazier, plasterer and slater, painter, and electric 
engineer trades in erection of two semi-detached villas, Vic- 
toria Road. Mr. Henry Thompson, architect and surveyor, 
Central Chambers, Elland, Yorks. 

Footscray.—July 4.—For the enlargement of Langlands 


Council school at Footscray, Kent. Deposit 11. ‘Apply 
after June 13 to Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., architect to 
the Kent Education Committee, Caxton House, West- 


minster, S.W. 
_ Grascow.—July 7.—For (1) slater work and (2) plumber 
work required on roof of St. George’s Church, Buchanan 
Street, for the Corporation. The Office of Public Works, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GRAVESEND.—July 5.—For alterations, -additions, and 
decorations to No. 4 Woodville Terrace. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 


“Deposit 11. Mr. 
' Hall, West Ham. 
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SUPPLEMEN’ 


HEBDEN BRIDGE. —July. 8.—For the following works, 
viz. :—Cragg Vale Council school (cement rendering to head 
master’s house ; Oldtown and Scout Road Council schools), 
painting and whitewashing, &c.- Mr. Richard H. Whit- 


_ worth, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Sowerby Bridge. 


HEIGHINGTON. —July 18.—For alterations at the Wes- 
leyan chapel and‘schools. Messrs. Kitching & Lee, archi- 
tects, Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 

Iretanp.—J uly 6.—For building thirty-five labourers’ 
cottages at Shankill, for the Rathdown No. 1 Rural District 
Council. gia. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughlinstown. 

Irevanp.—July 9.—For the rebuilding of Aughavannagh 
Bridge, including the removal of the old arch, &c.; and the 
erection of a temporary wooden bridge, for use during rebuild- 
ing, for the Wicklow County Council. Cost not to excéed 
3301. The County Surveyor’s Office, Wicklow. 

KerreHiny.—July 5.—For erection of offices and additions 
to Park Works. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, 
North Street, Keighley. 

LockrpRLEY.—July 9.—For the internal renovation of the 
Lockerley endowed Church of England school. Rey. J. P. 
May, The Rectory, Lockerley, Romsey, Hants. 

Lonpon.—July 5.—For-(a) works of alteration at. and 
painting, &c., of Turnham Green school, and (b) painting, 
&c., of certain schools of the Council. Mr. Edward: Willis, 
A.M.I.C.E., surveyor,:Town Hall, Chiswick. ee 

Lonpon.—July 5.—For certain plastering work in the 
“QO and P”’ ward at the Sick Asylum, Devons Road, 
Bromley-by-Bow. The Engineer and Superintendent -of 
Labour at the Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley-by-Bow. 

Lonpon.—July 6.—For alterations and additions to cer- 


. tain, staff: buildings at South Wharf Smallpox Shelter, 
Rotherhithe, 8.E., 


for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Deposit. 1]... Mr. W.°T. Hatch, M.LC.E., MI-M.-E., 
engineer-in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 
Lonpon.—July 6.—For (a) sundry alterations to the town 
hall, (b) internal painting and decorating of the town hall, 
Spa Road, Bermondsey. Mr. R. J. Angel, “M.I.C.E. , borough 


surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road. 


Lonpvon.—July 6. _For repairs to certain chimney stacks 
and for constructing an escape staircase at the North-West 
Block at the wogkhouso. Hazelville Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Mr. F. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, 8S. W. 

Lonvon. —July 12.—For painting, cleansing, repairs, &¢., 
of public buildings, for the West Ham Town Council. 
John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town 


Lonpon.—July 14.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
Buildings invite constructional schemes and 
tenders based thereon for the erection in reinforced concrete 
of vaults and retaining wall for the Public Offices extension, 
Westminster, S.W. Any system or systems of construction 
may be adopted for the whole or part of the work. Deposit 
21. 2s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—July 15.—For .strengthening the floor of the 
Council Chamber at the Islington Town Hall, Upper Street, 
by means of stanchions and rolled-steel joists. Deposit lI. 1s. 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
Street. 

Lonpon.—July 28.—For the construction of exit iron 
staircases and the necessary structural alterations in connec- 
tion therewith at the St. George’s Workhouse, Mint Street, 
Borough, S.E. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. J. Wade, architect, 
104 Harvist Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Lowrsrorr.—For certain repairing, cleaning, renovating, 
and painting work in various schools in the borough during 
the summer holidays. Mr. G. T. Knights, clerk “of works, 
44 Milton Road, Lowestoft. 

MAIDSTONE. —July 5.—For the erection of offices, worh- 
shops, stores, &c., at Roger’s Wharf, St. Peter’s Street 
Deposit 31. 3s. The County Surveyor, West Borough Cham- 
bers, Maidstone. 

MancuestEer.—July 4.—For pointing chapels and walls 
at Philips Park cemetery. Deposit 11. 1s. "The City Archi- 


tect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Mancuester.—July 6.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
building at the Stanley Grove municipal school, Longsight. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

Martocx.—July 8.—For certain alterations and addition? 
to Smedley’s Hydropathic, consisting of thirty-two bedroom+ 
&c. Tenders are invited for work connected with the folloe 
ing trades:—Mason, bricklayer, concretor, excavator ane 
drainage, joiner, plasterer, plumber, glazier and painter. 
“Apply “after June 24 at the Secretary’s Office, Smeiey + 
Hydropathic, Matlock. 
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Mexsorovcu.—July 5.—For the excavator, mason, brick- 
' layer, joiner, slater, and- plasterer work in connection with 
erection of the Park Hotel. Mr. Harold T. Raper, architect 
and surveyor, Oakwell Brewery,Barnsley. — 

Mrxsorover.—July 8.—For the following work, for the 
West Riding Education Committee, viz.: Mexborough new 
mixed and infants’ school, and special subjects block (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). The Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1l. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Nutson.—July 9,—For the various works required in con- 
nection with car shed extension. Mr. W. Shackleton, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Nelson. 

Nortx Curry.-—July 7.,—For erection during August of a 
new class-room at the National school in the village of North 
Curry, Somerset. Mr. Cecil Dennis, North Curry. 

OakENsHAW.—July 6.—For new Wesleyan Sunday 
school at Oakenshaw, Yorks. Send names to Mr. E. Vincent 
King, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 24 Westgate, Dewsbury. 

PaprHam.—July 9.—For the construction of a new bridge 
in stone and brickwork over Lodge River, in Dryden Street, 
for the Padiham Urban District Council, Mr. J. Gregson, 
surveyor, Council Chambers, Warrington. 

Prenryn.—July 9.—For proposed improvements and 
alterations to Penryn Council school, Cornwall. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Rocupate.—July 13.—For erection of workshops and 
boundary fence at the workhouse, Dearnley. Mr. F. H. 
Shuttleworth, architect, Littleborough. 

ScotLtanp.—July 5.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, and 
plasterer works of (1) additions to farm dwelling house at 
' Bardon, Birnie; (2) alterations on farm dwelling house at 
Trochail, Birnie ; and for the mason, carpenter, and slater 
works of (3) new steading at Moor of Linksfield, Elgin ; (4) 
new cattle court and reroofing part of steading at Hanging- 
folds, Birnie, on the Seafield Estates. Mr. David T. Samson, 
factor, Seafield Estates Office, Elgin. 

ScoTtanp,—July 7.—For mason, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plaster, and painting works of additions to the Stair Public 
school, Mr. Allan Stevenson, architect, 14 Cathcart Street, 
Ayr. 

Scortanp.—For the following works in connection with 
erection of a new academy at Hamilton, for the Hamilton 
School Board:—(1) Mason and brick, (2) carpenter and 
joiner, (3) iron and steel, (4) plumber, (5) plaster and cement, 
(6) glazier, (7) tile, (8) steam boilers, heating and ventila- 
tion, (9) painting, (10) slater. Deposit 11. 1s. each schedule. 
Messrs. Alex. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, architects, Hamil- 
ton. 

SHERBURN Hiiu.—July 8.—For alterations and additions 
to the Workmen’s Club, Sherburn Hill, Durham. Deposit 10s. 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. 

SHrpron BELLINGER.—July 20.—For the erection of a 
Council school for ninety-nine children, and teacher’s house. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester, 

SOLIHULL, NEAR BirMiIncHamM.—July 11.—For alterations 
to laundry buildings, &c., at the workhouse, Solihull, for 
machinery, &c. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. 

SouTHEND-on-Sra.—July 7.—For the construction of the 
Southchurch Esplanade extension. Approximately 1,260 feet 
in length, 69 feet in width, together with an apron wall. 
Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.I.M.E., borough 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. 

SOUTHEND-on-Sea.—July 4.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Leigh Road and Brewery Road Council schools. 
- Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, Ernest 4. Elford, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Municipal Buridings. 

SourH Surerps.—July 8.—For the construction of an 
engineer’s office, at the South Pier. Deposit-11. .Mr. N. G. 
Gedye, chief engineer to Tyne Improvement Commission, 
South Pier Works, South Shields. 

Stockport.—July 4.—For the labour and materials re- 
quired in carrying out renewals and repairs to the roof, &c., 
of the covered market. Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

TrowsripGe.—July 11.—For work to be done in taking 
down and re-roofing a portion of the county offices, for the 
Wilts County Council. Mr. J. George Powell, county archi- 
tect and surveyor, Trowbridge. 

Truro.—July 4.—For erection of new piggeries, earth 
closet, sinking well, coal-house, also general repairs to dwell- 
-ing house, at Treskinnick, and Ney Downs Farms, Pound- 


. Merioneth. Rev. James Davies, Rectory, Bala. 


stock, Bude, for the small holdings committee of the Cornwall 
County Council. Mr. S. G. Carnell, county land agent, 
Public Rooms, Truro. 


Truro.—July 4.—For erection and completion of a new _ 


farm house at Maiden Green Farm, near Truro. Mr. 
Morley B. Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. | 

Truro.—July 5.—For the construction of shelters in con- 
nection with the contemplated improvement works on Worth’s 
Quay, for the City Council. Mr, a a 
A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, Municipal. Build- 
ings, Truro. ; 

Wates.—July 4.—For carrying out the following works, 
for the Barry Local Education Authority :—(1) Conversion. of 
Barry Island manual instruction room into a domestic centre ; 
(2) erection of a new manual instruction room and care- 
taker’s house, Amherst Crescent, Barry Island ; (3) plumbing 
work in connection with above. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. A. 
Birkenhead, architect, 102 St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and St. 
Nicholas Road, Barry. - 

Wates.—July 4.—For erection of fourteen houses at Pen- 
twyn, Vochriw, for the Pentwyn Building Club. Mr. Tre- 
harne Jones, architect and surveyor, Nelson, vid Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 5.—For making additions and alterations 
to the Conservative Club, Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T. W. Millar, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—July 5.—For alterations and improvements to 
the Blackwood old Council school, Blackwood, Mon. Mr. 
John Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Council Offices, Newport, 
and at the school. 

Wates.—July 7.—For erection of a pair of cottage homes 
for children at Hirwain, for the Guardians of Merthyr Tydfil 
Union. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

Wates.—July 8.—For supply and erection of one wooden 
water-cooling tower, natural draught, with a capacity of 
200,000 gallons per hour at Newport (Mon.). Deposit 31. 3s. 
Mr. H. Collings Bishop, M.I.E.E., borough electrical en- 
gineer and tramways manager, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Watzes.—July 9.—For the erection of Wesleyan Central 
Hall, Port Talbot. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Green, Knowles 
& Russell, architects, 19 South John Street, Liverpool. 

Wates.—July 9.—For erection of a church-house at Bala, 

Wates.—July 9.—For erection of four villas on Hillside 
Park, Gilfach, Bargoed. Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect and 
surveyor, 7 Hanbury Road, Bargoed. 

Wates.—July 14.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Goodwick, Pembrokeshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Captain 
Phillips, ‘‘ Stop-and-Call,’’ Goodwick, and also Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wuiston.—July 7.—For repairs and alterations at 
Cumber Lane Farm House and Buildings, Whiston, Prescot, 
Lancs. Deposit 10s. Mr. James Gandy, architect, Masonic 
buildings, St. Helen’s. 


Wuittry Bay.—July 5.—For erection of a station at. 


Whitley Bay, Northumberland, for the North-Eastern Rail- 

way Company. Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, 

Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 
Woxine.—July 5.—For erection of a new sorting office at 


Woking, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 


Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Woking, and 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 


BRENTWooD GRamMaR ScHooL.—The new buildings in con- 
nection with the Brentwood Grammar School were opened on 
Saturday, June 25, by Mrs. Heseltine, wife of the chairman 
of governors. The school, which was founded by Sir Anthony 
Browne in 1557, was a short time ago in danger of losing its 
individuality and becoming merged in the Essex County 
Council Schools. Mr. Edward North Buxton, chairman of 
the education committee, distributed the school prizes, and 
in the course of his remarks said ‘that it was a matter for 
congratulation that the school had succeeded in retaining its 
advantages, and that they (the education committee) who had 
to conform to rules would not be above taking hints from an 
independent body of governors whose hands were practically 
free in educational matters.’’ The new buildings, with the 


_ land and sanatorium, gifts of Mr. Heseltine, cost in all over 


9,0007._ In every sense the buildings are fully equipped. 
The public spirit of Mr. Heselfine and other residents and 
old boys sees the promise of an ample reward in a modern 
home for a school whose purpose for over 300 years has been 
to advance virtue, learning, and manners. Messrs. Chan- 
cellor & Sons, of Chelmsford, are the architects. 


Fredk. §S. Barnes, 
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at TENDERS. 
a) ‘BRENTFORD. 


For extensions and additions to the Brentford town hall,: 


Middlesex. Mr. H. T, Waxxntam, M.S.A., county archi- 


' tect, Guildhall, Westminster. 


Wills . : : ; . : : «, £2,725 
Holloway . ; ‘ : i 2,683 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : ; : : 2,595 0 
Higgs & pia é F 2 ; : 2,584 0 
Dickens.’ + . E ; sn ; ; 2,570. 0 
Kearley ; : s 5 + A : 2,528 0 
Mather ; : Be 2 3 : 2,500 0 
Fairhead & Son . : : se gate P 2,464 0 
Lawrence & Son . y 3 ; ; : ZACz EO 
A. & B, Hanson é ; es ; 2,395 0 
Botonie tt oh , ; ; : 2,392 0 
Knight & Son ~ . : ; 2,587 0 
Dorey & Co., Brentford (acce pted) j - 2,518 0 
County architect’s estimate 2 f : 2,500 0 
CHATTERIS 


 COOEC0FCOCCOCOCSC)SO. 


For steel water-storage tank, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. Sotpen HIpweE Lt, surveyor. 


Dodman & Co. . : : ; . £1,079 0 
Head, Wrightson & Exar : Sede 910 0 
Cockey & Co. ; ‘ . : 905 0 
Whessoe Iron Foundry Co. . : ; : 757 0 
Frith, mere aa Sons & Co. ; ; ‘ 745 0 
Heath ‘ ae ‘ 725 0 
Barrett : : : : : £13. 0 
. CHATTERIS ENGINEERING — Works Co., 

Chatteris ae ae : : , was 100.0 
Shanks . ; . Pane 7004-6 
Dyson . : Pe eae ZA ae ee tOSO), 0 
DURHAM. 


SOOO OO CiolialG 


For the construction of new water mains from Sherburn to 


.- Shadforth, for the Durham Rural District Council. Mr.’ 


~G. Grecson, surveyor. 


Griffiths & Go, ae London : : : 5 eH AOR Ye 1} 

Carrick ; ; 801 14 

SKINNER, Newcastle-on- “Tyne (accepted) : 739 1 
GIRTON. 


vi 
9 
9 


For rectory and grounds, Girton, near Cambridge, for the 
Rev. Robert M: Linton. Mr. G. Waymouru, architect, 


52-34 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


Coulson & Lofts . ; 3 3 : >, ples a) 

Chapman , : ee ot ; ; 3 1,752 14 

Saint . : , ; : y 4 ; 1,596 0 

Negus & Sons. : ; : : : 1,565 0 

Bell & Sons . ; 1,532 0 

WitiMmorr & Sons (accepted conditionally) 1,520 0 
HARTFIELD. 


(en i{=s (o> Fras) fo Ves 


For.erecting a new classroom, &c., at the Voluntary schools. 


Mrs He C.- NIGHTINGALE, architect, East Grinstead. 


Morris Bros. . : ; : : : « £670520 

Roberts & Co. ; ; : 3 ‘ ; 627. 0 

C.& H. Gasson . ; , : 2 : 575° 0 

Brooker Bros. : : : ; ; , 560 O 

H.& E. Waters. < y ; 487 0 

WELLs, Crawley (accepted) . ; 3 ; 475 0 
IRELAND. 


Or Orr) 


For erecting business premises, Newtownards, for Messrs. 
George Walker & Co. Mr. THomas Hovstos, architect, 
and Base E PET, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


Fraser. . : 5 ; ; : . £895 0 
Hogg & Sons . ; : : 4 , ; 873 0 
McDowell & Co. . : : ; 5: é 867 0. 
Gordon & Son : d : : : : 800 0 
Brown & Co. fa or , . ? a 794 15 
Kirkpatrick . ; : : : : : 785 0 
Paisley & Sons. : ; aru foa. UO 
SmirH, Newtownards latceptedy ‘ ac, £0b -_O 
LONDON. 


-oooeonooood:-. 


For the erection of a new greenhouse at the Plaistow Recrea- 


tion Ground, for the West Ham Saba at Council. 


Boulton & Paul : 3 eta s* 2260470 
tayo. ; : : , f 4 246 10 
Hayward & Gs ages f : : : : 225. 0 
Weeks & Co. . ; ‘ 205 8 
Messencrr & Co., Loughborough (accepted) 188 2 
Wrinch & Sons. d . : : A 184 17 


AnOOCOO 


LON DON—continued. 


For decorations and repairs to the church,. chapel, and lodges 


at Lambeth Cemetery, Blackshaw” Road, Tooting, Ss, WwW. 


Mr, H. Epwarps, C.E. Bees Pee 
Whitaker : ‘ 
Harris 

Casse 

Dawson, Ger ancton & ae 

Sparks . 

Holland & Go. 

Inns ‘ 

BP. &-T eahncon: 

Stevens . 

Wall 

Lewis 

Square 

Lye & Sons 

Lole & Co. 

Dainton ; 

Rocer, 114 Kennington Road, S.E. (accepted) 
Webster & Son 


Schools. 
Monson Road, Deptford. 
Appleby & Sons 

Leng 

Bailey . 

Parker & Sons, Peckham (recommended) 


Mantle Road, Deptford. 


Holloway 

Lowe & Co., 

Parker & Sons 

Young 

F.& G. oscar 

Maxwell : Bros. é 

Holliday & Greenwood . 

Akers & Co., South Norwood: (recommended) 


Halford Road, Fulham. 


W.R.& A. Hide . 
Jewell : 
Roberts & Co. 
Bendon. . 

AG. doe he Polden 
Soole & Son 
Carmichael 

Lathey Bros. 
Crook & Son . 

Lole & Co. . 
Triggs, Clapham (recommended) « 


Maidstone Street, Haggerston. 


Grover & Son. 
Haydon & Sons 
Roome & Co. . 

Price=> a : 

Silk & Son 
McCormick & Sons 
Killby & Gayford . 
Munday & Sons 
Symes (recommended) 


Montem Street, Islington, 


Brand, Pettit & Co. 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Marchant & Hirst 
Roberts &. Co. 

Staines &.Co. 

Grover & Son 

Stevens & Sons 
Waddington & Son 


_ Lawrance & Sons ; : : F 
_ McCormick & raed Islington Sees 


mended) . 


Rochelle Street, Bethnal Green. 
85 


Spencer, Santo & Co. -. 

Markham & Markham . 

Press, Robinson & Co. 

Williams & Son 

Mather 

F. & E. Davey. 2 

Killby & Gayford . 

Woollaston & Co., 40 Turner’s Road (r ecom- 
mended) F - 


£509 
443 
429 
417 
393 
390 
342 
. 338 
333 


— 329 


310 


* 292 


275 
265 
256 
226 
224 


£792 
739 
692 
567 


866 
785 
697 
695 
681 
649 
625 
605 


933 
895 
841 
819 
738 
728 
727 
698 
653 
639 
615 


714 
688 
672 
659 
647 
642 
584 
558 
539 


1,416 
1,337 
1,329 
1,289 
1,235 
1,201 


1,186 ° 


1,160 
1,113 


1,098 


585 
575 
560 
560 
555 
550 


540 


2 
10 
16 

8 
18 

0 

0 
10 

3 
14 

0 


12: 


0 
5 
0 
12 
0 


So ooo°o 
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For cleaning and painting works at London County Council 
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PALACE OF FRENCH 
ss INDUSTRIES. 


_ ELEVATION TO STRAND. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 


Tue ‘‘ Paris in London’’ scheme which the London County 
Council have sanctioned, and which will involve the conversion 
of the Aldwych site from a wilderness into a centre of recrea- 
tion and business, appears to be now within reasonable prospect 
of realisation. 

Paris will be represented—its boulevards, patisseries,, 
restaurants, café chantants, and theatres, its modes and 
manners, and its arts and industries. It is probable that the 
actual building operations will be commenced in October, and 
it is expected that the work will take two and a-half years to 
complete. The syndicate who are engaged in the speculation 
are backed by well-known financiers and people of title, and 
about 750,000/. is to be spent on the undertaking. 

The main building is to face the Kingsway with a rear 
entrance in the Strand, and is to be surrounded by two im- 


posing blocks of shops and offices, like a segment of two con- 
centric circles. The architect, Mr. Ernest Gerard, has 
designed the buildings in the style of the French Renaissance. 
The interior of the palace will be richly decorated with painted 
ceilings and marble pillars, and the roofs relieved here and 
there with domes and cupolas. The outer edge of this ‘‘ Paris 
in London ”’ will have fifty shops flanking the four sides of 
the island site, while on the inner edge of the encircling 
buildings there will be another fifty magasins. Some 800 
suites of offices have been planned in the three storeys which 
will rise above the ground floor. All the shops will be taken by 
French and English firms, and many famous Paris firms are at 
present in negotiation for premises. 

The chief feature, however, will not be the shops so much 
as the Palace of Industry, in the centre, which will be sur- 
rounded by courts, gardens, and shrubberies, with flower-beds 
and terraces, in the shadow of the outer buildings. In the 


& 


PALACE: FRENCH INDUSTRIES « 6 STRAND 
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ELEVATION TO ALDWYCH 


GROUND PLAN. 


tympanum over the main porch of the palace in Aldwych there 
is to be a bas-relief as a permanent memorial of l’entente cor- 
diale. King Edward VII. will be shown welcoming M. Loubet 
and his suite. In Aldwych the buildings will have a frontage 
of 450 feet. The Strand frontage will be 430 feet, and the 
depth of the buildings is to be 300 feet. The total area is 
124,000 feet. The height of the buildings—from the pavement 
to the coping—will be 80 feet. 

The palace will be divided into a grand hall, containing 
notable exhibits of French arts and industries; a restaurant, 
with grill-rooms, billiard-rooms, private dining-rooms, a café 
chantant, a winter garden, and a bijou theatre. Moreover, in 
the grounds there will be a patisserie, where French meals may 
be taken in al. fresco fashion on the surrounding terrace. 
Near the patisserie will be a bandstand, in which French bands 
will play. 

The bijou theatre will be devoted to the presentation of the 


best classical and modern French plays by the most capable 
actors and actresses that Paris can supply. It will be fitted 
with a Royal box, with ante-rooms attached, and there is to be 
a special Royal entrance near the Aldwych portals. The great 
hall will provide facilities for international receptions and 
industrial conferences. 

In the main premises there is to be a French Club as a 
rendezvous for French business men and others visiting 
London, and it is hoped that it will become a centre for 
members of the French colony in England. The Anglo-French 
Syndicate, which has adopted the title of the French Palace 
Development Syndicate, Ltd., expects to be able to open the 
palace for the season of 1913. As the great aim of the 
syndicate is to give the people of London a true idea of Paris, 
the employees will be drawn from the French capital, and 
everything which can give the true Parisian touch to the scene 
will be secured. 
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LONDON—continued. 
Accepted tenders. 
The address of the school follows the name of the successful 


tenderer. 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd., Hatfield Street, 


Southwark . ; 468 0 0 
Bailey, Sandford Row, “Walworth : 468° 0 0 
Press, Robinson & Co., Virginia Road, Beth- roe 5 re 

nal Green . 468 0 0 
Bailey, Blackheath Road, Greenwich . 460 0 0 
Staines & Son, Prospect Terrace, St. Pancras 457 12 8 
Triggs, The ‘‘ Wandle,”’ Wandsworth ; 433.0. -0 
Willmott, The Lawrence, Bethnal Green — 415: 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst, Richard Street; Islington 405..0 0 
Smith & Co., Bellenden Road, Dulwich 388.10 0 
Fenn, The ‘‘ Blackfriars,’’ Southwark . 378 18 0 
Price, Eleanor Road, Hackney : 377 0 0 
Chappell, The ‘‘ Acland ”’ (H. E.), St. “Pan- 

cras |. ‘ 375 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst, New End, Hampstead ; 372. 0.0 
Willmott, Upton House Industrial School, : 

Hackney ; ‘ 365 0 0 
Read, King and Dacen Sie rests Walwortt : SoG BO neO 
Marchant & Hirst, Popham Road, Islington 356 0 0 
Williams & Son, The “ Hugh Myddelton x 

(Junior), Finsbury ; 341 0 0 
Turnbull & Son, Alexis Street, Bermondsey 341 0 0 
Proctor & Sons, Weston Street, Bermondsey 335 0 0 
Staines & Co., Ltd., Barrett Street, ee 

lebone ; 313 0 0 
Garrett & Son, Cormont Road, Brixton ‘ 296 0 0 
Vigor & Co., Upper North Street, Poplar . 285 10 0 
Orpin, The County Secondary School, Syden- 

ham, Lewisham . 237 0 0 
Bull, The County Secondary School, South 

Hackney . 255 0.10 
King & Son, St. George’s Row, St. George, 

Hanover Square 234 0 0 
Young, The County Sec ondary School, Forest 

Hill, Lewisham . ; : 223 0 0 
Vigor & Co., The ‘‘ Millwall,’ . Poplar . : 217, 0=0 


For the work “fe erecting eighty-two additional cottages on the 
third part of Section C of the Totterdown Fields Estate, 
Tooting, for the L.C.C. 


Wallis & Sons. £19,114 0 0 
Roberts & Co. : : : : 17,044 0 0 
Wall. : A A ‘ Z P 16,668 O 0 
Gathercole Eros 15,988 0 0O 
Rowley Bros., Tottenham ( (r ecommended) . 15,918 0 0 
Nicholls & Son, Finchley (withdrawn) . 11,789 0 O 


The architect’s estimate, comparable with the tenders, 1s 

17,2001. 

For the provision of kitchen and scullery accommodation at 
the golfhouse at Hainault Forest in connection with the 
service of refreshments to the public, and also the pro- 
vision for the accommodation of caddies. 


Rowell & Co. . : ; : . : 7 1992.00 
Humphreys . : : ; : ; : AST 250 
Harbrow : : r ; t é ; 175°-0 0 
McManus : } : : ; : ; 160 0 0 
Palmer & Co. : : : : ; . 146 0 0 
Hawkins & Co., 109 Victoria Street, S.W. 

(recom mended) ; : 129 0 


For providing and fixing the ey heslige apparatus at 
the new central school on the Haverstock Hill site. 


Stevens & Sons £860 0 O 
General Iron Foundry Co. 682 0 0 
Korting Bros. 655: 8 7 
Fryer & Co. : : 3 : ; : 629 10 0. 
J.& F. May. . : : : : : 628 0 0 
Strode & Co... , : : ; J : 599 0 0 
Cannon & Sons . : " ; . : 590 0 0 
Cannon & Hefford . 3 : : f : 589 0 0 
Palowkar & Sons . : ; : ; : 578 0 0 
Cash & Co. . ’ : 57S Ow 
Brightside Foundry and Engineeri ing Co. 4 571 -9..0 
Purcell & Nobbs, Fitzroy Square (recom- 

mended). : ; ‘ : . : pla" 0'-0 
Architect’s estimate . 5 : 610 0220 


For carrying out the necessary wiring be Aitings for the 
electric lighting of Hammersmith Bridge, for the L.C.C. 


Taylor & Co. : POLO a0) aU 
Foote & Milne j : 2008 0 — 0 
Pinching & Walton, Gannon Street, E. GQ: ; 
(recommended) : 239 19 6 
Estimate of the chief engineer 200 0 0 


PULHAM ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 
For alterations and additions to school, for the managers. 
Messrs. Lacey & UpcuHer, architects and surveyors, 


Norwich. 
Wade & Son ; , ‘ 2 .£1,093 0 0 
Riches : : : : 5 oe. te ie 1,005 0 0 
Scarles Bros. . ; ; , : 997 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; : : , 996 0 0 
J. S. Smith 5 «ee Y Bois : : 957 0 0 
Morriss oe : : : : : 950 0 0 
Tofts rm : é : : : : 945 4 6 
Gill & Son : : 3 : : 4 944 0 0 
Hipperson : : : : ; ‘ 944 0 0 
Sampson . - : : P i : 924 0 0 
Dowe 900 2 10 
KE. wal: SMITH, Bunwell (accepted after 
modification) 850 0 0 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

For sewerage works at Wellesbourne, for the Rural District 
Council. : 
Wilmott. ; £3,978 0 0 
WATSON, Cheltenhans (accepted) : : 3,683 0 0 
Byard & Sons. 4 : , 5,613 0 0 
Bell & Sons. : . ; : ; 3,602 8 0 
Smith & Co. (amended) 5 ier ; 3,412 17 6 
ROCHESTER. 

For the partial reconstruction of Rochester Bridge for the 
Bridgewardens. 
Pearson & Son, Ltd. . £91,942 0 0 
Aird & Co. 88,736 3 4 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd. 78,000 0 0 
*Arrol & Co; Lid 75,517 6: 6 
Hendyside & Co. 66,000 0 0 
Westwood & Co., Ltd. 64,184 0 0 
Cochran & Son 64,041 9 10: 


Some of the amounts included and others excluded the cost 
in connection with the wayleaves, the firms tendering not 
having succeeded in obtaining from the Kent Electric Power 
Company an estimate of the cost of the work, which they pro- 
pose to do themselves. 

* Accepted subject to the approval of the Chie Com- 
missioners. 


- WALES. pda 

For erection of a chapel and vestry on site of existing building 
of the Tabernacle C.M. Chapel, Penclawdd. Messrs. 

Evans & Jonzs, architects, pany and Port Talbot. 
Bennett Bros. . £3,686 1 5 
Jones , : ‘ , ; : 3,348 7 5 
Radford & ert oom ; 3,286 0 0 
Daviss & Sons, Cardiff (accepted) 3,283 0 0 


For erection of a Council school building at Lamphey, near 
Pembroke. Mr. D.. E. THomas, architect, Haverford- 


west, 
Davies & Morgan £2,525 0 0 
Cole & Sons - 2,520 0 0 
Davip, Pembroke Dock (accepted) 2,459 8 10 


For alterations and additions to Beech Holme, Pwllycrochan 
Avenue, Colwyn Bay, together with new motor garage, 
&c. Mr. A, M. Fowtesr, jun., architect, Llandrillo-yn- 
Rhos, North Wales. 
General contract. 


Davies : : : 4 , ; . £25198 © 25 
Roberts ‘ : ‘ : : ; . 1,993 une 
Davies & Sons ; ‘ . AGOTE Rea iat 
Woop & Co., Colwyn Bay (aacepted) ? . dL, 6867 go eo 
Plumber work. 
Parry & Jones. , A : 305 17 
Jongs, Colwyn Bay (accepted) : : : 256 17 
Pierce & Co. . : , : : 236 15 
iS tceliart: 

E.. Wood & Co. . : : ; : . 172 10 
S. Wood . : 97 15 

. LaMBOURNE & Co., “Manchester (accepted) . 91 10 

Oak agaailes bids ce. ae 
Greenhalgh & Co. ‘ : 249 0 0 
Waring & Gillow . —. ; 3 : 216 13 6 
Goodall, Lamb & Heighway . 7 ‘ , 215 15 0 
ALLEN & Sons (accepted) . ‘ , : 197 10 0 
Conservatory. 
Lowe & Sons : ; 295 0 0 
Foster & PEaRson, Beeston (accepted) , 244 0 0 
Heating apparatus. 

SEEWARD & Co., Lancaster (accepted) . : 3410 O 


ooo coor 
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‘THE “HEMPSTEAD FIREPROOF” DOORS TEST. ( 
_ experience of an American who lined a thin wooden shanty 
_ or sun-house fitted with a glass front with the double-ply 


On Thursday of last week the Hempstead Patent Brick Co. 
held a test of two of their ‘‘ fireproof’’ doors at the.works in 
-Redbourn Road, Hemel ‘Hempstead, Herts. - They were 
introduced into two parallel walls built close together across 
the kiln. One was a sliding door 7 feet by 4 feet 4 inches, 
-constructed of wrought iron or steel tee frame filled in with 
ae hollow porous blocks 14 inches thick, and coated with 

eene’s cement and sand found on the works, giving a total 
thickness of 2 inches. The frame and hanging part of the 
door were protected with an enclosing casing made of similar 
blocks, which prevent the expansion or warping of the runner 
bar or hangers, and at the same time offer an extra 
amount of fireproof partition. The test was carried out in 
a disused kiln, The fire was lighted at six o’clock a.m. By 
10 a.m. the temperature, as recorded by the Roberts-Austen 
electrical pyrometer, was 2,000° Fahr. Shortly afterwards 
the protective casing collapsed, owing possibly to the 
shrinkage of the clay floor through the intense heat, leaving 
the edges of the door without protection. By 1.30 the 
door showed a crack across the top left corner and another 
across the middle, both of which had appeared subsequent to 
the collapse of the casing, together with one or two hair 
cracks. The temperature within a foot of the door on the out- 
side was 105°. An hour afterwards the pyrometer gave a 
reading of 2,020°. Shortly afterwards the water at an 80-lb. 
pressure was played upon the door, with the result that 
cracks began to close, which process was continued when the 
fire was extinguished. 

Separated from this sliding door by a 9-inch cavity was a 
hinged door 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 7 inches. This was sub- 
jected to precisely the same test, and with very much better 
results, for the surface of the door showed no cracks at all. 
The greatest damage occurred when the plaster came off 
in patches on water being applied. At about 3.30 the door 
‘was opened. Although it had been subjected to nine hours’ 
severe test the door swung on its hinges without the least 
difficulty. 

‘A few minutes later the sliding door was pushed back. 
‘The runner bar proved to have got slightly bent through the 
collapse of the casing; nevertheless the partition door was 
moved without any trouble. The accident may consequently 
be regarded as a fortunate one in so far as it showed in an 
unexpected way the independence of the door as to its casing. 
The most detailed scrutiny of the two Hempstead “ fire- 
proof ”’ doors only increased the good impression made on the 
gathering of experts who were invited to.view the test. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Aw interesting acquisition has been made to the Royal 
Doulton Pottery, Burslem, of the original pattern-books of 
the old and renowned Leeds factory. These show the original 
designs of ware in their colours as well as prices paid to the 
workmen. As Doulton’s have recently made a speciality of 
reproducing designs of this celebrated factory, the old 
pattern-books are extremely valuable. They were found 
amongst some lumber at a recent sale of the effects of a 
wealthy Manchester connoisseur. 

Messrs. Geo. Miris & Co., Lrp., Radcliffe, near Man- 
chester, have received the following letter from the Stanley 
Spinning Co., Ltd. :—‘‘On April 12 we. beg to inform you 
that a fire broke out in our mill, but it was promptly and 
most efficiently extinguished with the ‘ Titan’ sprinkler you 
erected us some years ago. It affords us great pleasure to send 
a testimonial of this character,and we are also glad to say 
the alarms and everything in connection with the installa- 
tion acted in a most satisfactory manner.’’ A somewhat 
similar letter has reached them from the Albert Mills Co., 
Ltd., cotton spinners, Oldham. On May 13 a fire broke 
out in one of their mule headstocks and instantly travelled 
the greater portion of the mule. Fortunately, the ‘‘ Titan”’ 
‘sprinkler heads erected a good many years ago promptly 
eame into action and extinguished the fire most satis- 
factorily. 

Ir is interesting to learn that the living huts and obser- 
yatory for Captain Scott’s 1910 Antarctic Expedition, all of 
which were made by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, 


have been lined throughout—walls, floor, and roofs—with two. 


layers of Cabot’s Double Ply Quilt as a protection against 
the extreme temperatures. This is a fine feather in the cap 
of Arthur L. Gibson & Co., of Twickenham, by whom the 
Quilt was supplied. Most people know of Cabot’s Quilt as a 
highly efficient sound deadener; but many overlook its 
‘qualities as an insulator against heat and cold. That these 
are equally excellent is shown not only by the selection of the 


material for use in the Antarctic Expedition, but also by the 


Quilt. The thermometers placed inside and outside showed 


a difference of from 60 to 100° Fahr., depending -upon the 


amount of suyshine and the outside temperature. Several 
times the inside thermometer (which was so placed that the 
sun did not strike it) registered 100° and over, while the one 
outside stood at zero or lower. This difference was due 
wholly to the sun and insulation, as there was no artificial 
heat whatever in the shanty. Messrs. A. L. Gibson per- 
tinently ask, If a lining of Quilt will make a difference of 
100° in a hut built of one layer of boards and one of shingles, 
and warmed by the sun’s rays.alone, how much in fuel and 
how much in doctor’s bills will be saved to the man who lines 
his house with it? It makes a room warm in winter and 
cool in summer. sae 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A new material has lately been put upon the market 
under the name of ‘‘ Deconverre,’’? by Messrs Wotton & Sons, 
of Poplar Walk, Croydon. The invention is a glass decora- 
tion, by means of which the patentees are enabled to present 
the effects of leaded lights or stained glass windows. The 
process consists in laying raised lines of decoration on the 
surface of the glass, either on one or both sides, and the ap- 
plication of colour stains inside the pattern, the whole of the 
decorative work is then burnt into the surface of the glass and 
by this means becomes permanent and indestructible. Any 
architect’s design can be faithfully carried out ; the effect is 
excellent. By this process, while many of their disadvantages 
can be eliminated, all the effect of leaded lights can be pro- 
duced. The firm have already several important contracts in 
hand, for Church work, banks, and refreshment houses, and 
there is no difficulty in predicting a prosperous future for the 
new material. Some imitations are good, some are bad, and 
others are worse. In this case, however, it is very easy to class 
this one of the latest imitations under the category of good. 
At the present time Messrs. Wotton have a small catalogue 
giving a few designs only ; but, as explained, practically any 
design can be executed in ‘‘ Deconverre.”’ 


Messrs. Austin & Co., elevator and lift manufacturers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have placed at the end of their illustrated 
catalogue a list of some of the firms who have their elevators, 
lifts, and hoists in operation. It forcibly shows that they 
have built up a big business in the north, and more especially 
in their own town. The firm make all kinds of elevators, but 
particularly recommend their direct coupled electric elevators 
as being the most satisfactory and ultimately the most econo- 
mical. All the safety and current-saving devices are employed 
in the construction of their passenger and goods lifts, whether 
worked by hydraulic, electric, or hand power. Their improved 
builders’ friction hoist is so designed that it will start without 
jerking, and stop exactly where required at any part of the 
travel; furthermore, the load can be raised or lowered the 
very smallest distance at one time. The machine is self-con- 
tained, being built on a strong iron bed-plate. 


Messrs. Racostne & Co., Lrp., have issued a new price 
list of their paints and varnishes, which are sold under the 
mark of the ‘‘ Roy Oak’’ brands. All the varnishes are made 
at their Barking works, of the best materials, and are well 
matured and tested before they are sent out. The lst in- 
cludes dry colours, colours ground in oil, colours ground in 
turps, patent preservatives and spirit varnishes and polishes. 


Tur Rivet, Bort & Nut Co., Lrp., Glasgow, make their 
excellently produced catalogue something in the way of a 
technical work of reference, for in addition to prices and 
illustrations it contains approximate weights of bolts, nuts, 
rivets, and bars; particulars of British standard and other 
tests; hints on heating rivets; standard dimensions, and 
other information, making it handy for everyday. use by 


_ architects, engineers, &c. 


Messzs. J. H. Heatoman & Co., Parson’s Green, Ful- 
ham, S.W., have sent us three loose sheets illustrating their 
designs for fire protectional appliances, ladders, steps, and 
trestles. The firm would appear to manufacture a different 
sort of ladder for every different sort of use. Their success 
has been for many years beyond all question, and their work 
is to be seen in the palace, the castle, the cathedral, and the 
villa. 

J. & M. Crate (Kilmarnock), Lro., fireclay manufac- 
turers, &c., are issuing a very compact pocket edition of 
their catalogue. The firm are the makers of ‘The Buchan 
Trap,’’ which for forty years has been extending its sphere 
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“until now it must be known over four continents. We believe’ 
we are correct in saying that this trap was in the first place 
invented by Dr. John Honeyman, R.S.A., architect, half a: 

- century ago, and that it was taken up and developed by Mr. : 
W- Buchan, a Glasgow plumber, after some years of neglect. 
It marks an important stage in sanitary science. There are 

‘other important Buchan patents made by the firm, as well 
as those by other specialists. Messrs. J. & M. Craig produce 
all kinds of sanitary fireclay ware, which are described, 
illustrated, and numbered in the catalogue. 


VARIETIES. 


A coMPANy is to be formed with a capital of about 154,0001. 
to build a large hotel at Calgary, N.W.T., Canada. 

Mr. James Mriurpr, A.R.I.B.A., Sheffield, has been ap- 
pointed by the Council as assistant in the architectural depart- 
ment of Sheffield University for one year. 

Tue Maldens and Coombe Council have accepted the scheme 
for widening the arches carrying the railway over Coombe 
Road near New Malden Station at an estimated cost of 6,3501. 

A FATAL accident is reported at Sharavogue House, King’s 
County; the Irish residence of the Earl of Huntingdon, by 
which two lives were lost, caused by an escape of acetylene 
gas coming in contact with a naked light. 

Parstey Town Council have accepted the offer of Mr. John 
Watt, Glasgow, for the work in connection with the extension 
of the Rowbank reservoirs. The amount of the tender is 
40,0871. 10s. 4d. 

THe Rochester Bridge wardens, subject to the approval of 
the Charity Commissioners, have accepted the tender of Sir 
William “Arrol & Co. for 75,3171., for the rebuilding of 
Rochester bridge. 

At the annual meeting of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales Building Trades Employers’ Federation in Man- 
chester, Mr. F. Woods (Messrs. J. C. & F. Woods, Bolton) 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

At the Manchester School of Technology, Sackville Street, 
a free exhibition of works in wood and woodcarving, as re- 
cently shown in Carpenters’ Hall, London, was opened by Mr. 
John Brooke, F.R.I.B.A., on June 20. The exhibition will 
close to-morrow, the 2nd inst. 

AN international competition will be organised for plans 
of a memorial to the Emperor Alexander II. which is to be 
set up in St. Petersburg at a cost of not more than 40,000). 
The main feature of the monument is to be a bronze figure 
on a marble pedestal. 

A COMPETITION is to be organised in connection with the 
provision of a church on the West Shore in the Parish of Llan- 
dudno. The competitors will be restricted to architects who 
have practised for not less than five years with full qualifica 
tions in North Wales or the city of Chester. ; 

THe General Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers in South Africa gives notice that 
a limited number of stone masons (free-stone cutters) is 
required in the Transvaal, South Africa, on a two years’ 
contract, at the standard rate of wages, 2s. 6d. per hour. Only 
industrious and skilful workmen would be accepted. 

THe Imperial Trade correspondent at Winnipeg, informs 
the Board of Trade Journal that there is likely to be con- 
siderable activity in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba in the carrying out of municipal improvements 
this year. Activity in building operations is increasing in all 
the towns at the present time: the permits being taken out 
exceed in number those of any previous year. 

By the courtesy of the President and Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, the ordinary monthly meetings of 
the Royal Archeological Institute will, until further notice, 
be held in the Society’s apartments, Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly, W., at 4.30 o’clock, on the first Wednesdays of the 
months of February, March, April, May, June, July, Novem- 
ber and December. 

Tue Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney has issued a circular 
letter to his diocese regarding a new proposal to erect a 
cathedral in the city of Aberdeen. He pointed out that there 
was no church in Aberdeen that could in its existing con- 
dition be raised to the status of a cathedral. There was, how- 
ever, one church which occupied a commanding position in 
the city, and this church, if reconstructed and enlarged, might 
be made worthy to become the cathedral church of the diocese 
—viz. St. John’s Church in Crown Terrace. 

Tue Board of Trade. Labour Gazette report on Labour 
Exchanges during May shows that the total number on the 
register was 75,402 at the end of May, the corresponding num- 
ber at the end of April being 81,523. Of the applications on 


reformers will visit this country. — 
- organised by the Garden Cities and Town-planning Associa- 


the register, the largest percentages occur in the following 
groups of trades :—Conveyance of men, goods, and messages, 
18.3 ; metals, machines, implements, and conveyances, 14.5; 
general labourers, 12.7 ; and building and works of construe- 
tion, 11.0. Of the vacancies filled during May the largest per- 
centage was yielded by the building and constructional works, 
viz.,; 16.4. - oF a 
Tue ruin of the Lyveden ‘‘ New Build,”’ situate at B 
stock, near Thrapston, Northamptonshire, erected about tl 
year 1600 by Sir Thomas Tresham, of Rushton (father of 
Francis Tresham, one of the principal conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot), is offered for sale. The building is in th 
form of a Greek cross, and is adorned with emblems of the 
Crucifixion and inscribed with legends. Close by is the 
Lyveden ‘‘ Old Build,’’ or Manor House, containing a very 
fine balustraded oak staircase with moulded fireplaces and 
doorways, and in immediate proximity are remains of terraces 
and moats of an early period. The buildings are situate in 
delightful and secluded surroundings, and are fully described 
in the monograph on the ‘“‘ Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham,” 
by Mr.’ J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A. "a 
Durine July and August parties of German housing 
_The visits have been 


tion. Starting on July 4, the visitors will, under the guid- 


_ ance of Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, the secretary, go to York, Ears- 


wick, Liverpool, Port Sunlight, Birmingham, Harborne, and 
Bournville before returning to London, A week in London 
will be spent in visits to Letchworth Garden City, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, Ealing, London County Council, and 
other housing experiments. A return visit to Germany is 
contemplated in September. The following towns will be 
included :—Hssen, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Frankfort, Stutt- 
gart, Ulm, and Nuremberg, and several industrial villages 


- and communities on Garden City lines, 


In connection with the Brussels International Exhibition 
the Great Eastern Railway Company will run their steamers 
between Parkeston Quay, Harwich, and Antwerp daily, 
Sundays included, instead of every weekday, during July, 
August, and September. Passengers will be able to leave 


. London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.40 p.m. on Saturdays 


by the dining-car express train, arrive at Brussels at 10 the 
next morning, visit the Exhibition, and return the same 
night, being due to arrive at Liverpool Street Station, London, 
at 7.35 on Monday morning in time for business. Table 
d’hote breakfast will be served on the boat going up the Scheldt, 
and. table d’hote dinner on the return journey soon after 
leaving Antwerp. Reduced return tickets are issued to 
Brussels every day, available for fourteen days. 

‘‘ Tur Early Days of the Sun Fire Office’’ is the title 
of a handsomely produced booklet of seventy odd pages, and 
illustrated by several interesting plates which reveal the 
germ from which, we might say, the whole business of modern 
insurance sprang. The originator of the Sun Fire Office was 
one Charles Povey, who in 1706 established at the Traders’ 
Exchange House in Hatton Garden a fire office for insurance 
of ‘‘ goods and merchandises in London and Westminster.” 
In two years he decided to extend his operations all over Great 
Britain, being the first to venture beyond a ten mile radius 
of London. In March, 1710, Mr. Povey surrendered the 
undertaking to the Company of London Insurers, under its 
name of the Sun Fire Office, the business being divided into 
twenty-four shares among as many members, who were pledged 
to pay claims, share and share alike. The first policy was 
taken out by the proprietress of the Blackmoor’s Head, Covent 
Garden, the amount for all the early policies being 5001., at 
a premium of 10s. per annum. The earliest Sun mark now 
in the possession of the company belongs to Policy No. 838, 
dated January 13, 1711, insuring a house in Church Row, 
Fulham. In ten years the sum insured was no less than ten 
million pounds sterling, while the value of an original share 
which was 60/. in 1713, increased to 175/., and then to 5001. 
in the two following years, whilst in 1720 they could not be had 
for 1,000 guineas. The Sun Fire Office commenced operations 
in one room in Paul’s Coffee House at a rental of 151. per 
annum. Changes continuously: occurred until in 1838 the 
present site in Threadneedle Street was acquired ; the plans 
for the new building were prepared by Professor Cockerell, 
R.A. The ceaseless expansion of business necessitated con- 
siderable additions and alterations in 1893, and these were 
carried out with as much regard as possible to the neo-Classi¢ 
aesign. The booklet is valuable as well as interesting by 
reason of its plates, and the insight which its copious quota- 
tions afford into thé business methods of two centuries ago. 
It makes an excellent souvenir of the bi-centenary of a great. 
undertaking. vt : a 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interested. 
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BRABY S& CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 
TAMER i us AMR a 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


| We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 


will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 
‘““The Architect,”” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


‘TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AsHtTon-on-MrRsny.—Architects practising within ten 
miles of Sale desirous of competing for proposed Sunday 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel are invited 
to communicate with Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


Bretrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0007. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501..and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Inetanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 


Scornanp.—The committee of Buckhaven Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., is prepared to receive competitive plans for pro- 
posed extension to bakery premises. Full particulars may be 
had from the Manager, Randolph Street, Buckhaven- 


Wincuester.—July 25.—Architects practising in Hamp- 
shire. Designs for elementary school buildings to accommo- 
date 330 children. Premiums of 50I., 301., and 201. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Thomas Holt, town clerk, Guildhall, Win- 
chester. 


Tur Bournemouth Town Council, on the 1st inst., decided 
to carry out the extension of the Undercliff Drive as far as 
Boscombe, and provide sites for bathing stations and addi- 
tional shelters on the East Cliff, the cost of the whole scheme 
being about 45,0001. The Corporation has been discussing 
the Undercliff Drive question for twenty years. 
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SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) {3 


“« INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 


1908 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


London, 


e - THE. . 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 

4 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ANVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 186’. 


Only, Meaal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works— BRIDGWATER, 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, c&c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 
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GHILMARK STONE QUARRIE 


WiLTrs. 


Proprietors—T,. T. GETHING & Co. 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Diy, 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the rest, 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester» 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churej 
Mansions, Wc. 

Merchants in every description of Stone. Marbie and Gran} 


Telephone—3094 City. 
G. R. PERKINS & CO., 


PARQUET AND OAK 
FLOORING. 


Best Material & Workmanship only, 
*% 41 BERNERS STREET, W. F 


E 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Fast Enda). 
CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance trom Raiiwa 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENAD! 
BOX GROUND. CORNCRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOINI 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN, 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, L 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Telephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensi 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descriotion of BATH STONEWORK 


of the 


Refer 
to 


by means 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
OZONAIRKR SYSTEM 


OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Verrine. Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - = = 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


- erection of a ‘‘bothy’’ at Higher Standen. 


Jury 8, 1910. ] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ampip.—July 12.—For the various works required in 
alterations to the old public schools, for proposed Council 
chamber, offices and public hall, in Church Street. The 
Surveyor’s Office, Amble. 

Aspatria.—July 14.—For erection of two shops at As- 
patria, Cumberland. Mr. Wilk. Serginson, architect, Pro- 
spect. 

‘i Barrow-1n-F urnEss.—July 11.—For the construction of 
two dormer windows in class-rooms at the Cambridge Street 
schools. The Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall. 

Brcxennam.—July 11.—For annual repairs and decora- 
tions of the public elementary schools in the district. Deposit 
10s. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, Beckenham. 

Betrast.—July 18.—For rebuilding Argyle Place Presby- 
terian church. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. A. Ferguson, Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

BrrinesHurRst.—J uly 25.—For erection of a new infants’ 
Council school and alterations and additions to the existing 
Council school at Billingshurst, West Sussex. Deposit 11. 1s. 


_ Send names by July 10 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
county education architect, Horsham. 


Brayvpon.—July 19.—For erection of a secondary school at 
Blaydon (sole tenders), Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, county 
education architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Braprorp.—July 18.—For the following work at Brad- 
ford court-house, viz., alterations, &c. (builder, joiner, plas- 
terer, plumber, painter). The West Riding Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Brampron.—July 16.—For erection of five single cottages 
and ten sets of farm buildings, situate in Warboys Fen, 
Farcet Fen, Yaxley Fen, Ponder’s Bridge, Ramsey, and Up- 
wood Common Farm, near Ramsey Heights, for the small 
holdings and allotments committee of the Huntingdonshire 
County Council. Mr. S. Croot, land steward, Brampton, 


Hunts. 


Bricuton.—July 13.—For certain alterations and addi- 


tions to the Municipal School of Art, Grand Parade. Messrs. 


T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 16 Ship Street, Brighton. 

Bricuron.—July 13.—For internal and external repairs, 
painting, &c., to certain schools, to be carried out during 
the month of August; also for the installation of the electric 
light in the Park Street Council school. Messrs. T. Simpson 
& Son, surveyors to the committee, 16 Ship Street, Brighton. 

Brrstou.—July 19.—For reglazing, reslating, and repair- 
ing portions of the roof of the joint station at Bristol, for the 
Great Western and Midland Railways joint committee. The 
Engineer, Bristol Joint Station. 

CastiEFoRD.—July 15.—For the erection of a sliding par- 
tition in the Cutsyke Council school, also for alterations and 
improvements to the heating apparatus Glass Houghton 
Council school, for the Whitwood education district sub-com- 
mittee. Mr. B. Leah, Education Office, Castleford, Yorks. 

CuEsTERFIELD.—July 14.—For the enlargement of Chester- 


field post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 


Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Chester- 
field, or H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S8.W. 

Cuirre.—July 16.—For the execution of summer repairs 
at the Cliffe Cooling Street Council school. Mr. F. Wright, 


hon. correspondent, West Court, Cliffe, Rochester, Kent. 


Curre.—July 25.—For erection of a Council school to 
accommodate eighty infants, at Cliffe, Kent. Deposit 1. 
Send names by July 14 to Mr. Fras. W. Crook, secretary to 
the Kent education committee, Caxton House, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Crrrneror.—July 18.—For the various works necessary in 
Mr. Edmund T. 
Welch, architect and surveyor, York Street, Clitheroe. 

Dartrrorp.—July 12.—For the execution of summer 
repairs at the Dartford Heath Street and West Hill Council 
schools, for the Kent education committee. The caretaker’s 
house, 10 Heath Street, and West Hill, also at 8 Hythe Street, 
Dartford. 

Dewssury.—July 14.—-For all or any of the works required 
in the erection of Batley Carr Council school. Messrs. Holtom 
& Fox, architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

Dryonvort.—July 13.—-For the erection of a shelter in 
Devonport Park. Mr. J. F. Burns, borough surveyor, 29 Ker 
Street, Devonport. 

Dopprneton.—July 16.—For the execution of summer 
repairs at the Doddington Council school, The School, Dod- 
dington, Kent. 


DurHam.—July 19.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for (1) Cassop new school and extensions at 
Horden Colliery, Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham ; 
(2) alterations at Fulwell Council school, Mr. F. E. Coates, 
Shire Hall, Durham ; (3) removal of the iron school, accom- 
modation about 500 scholars, from Shotton colliery, and re- 
erection of the same at Blackhall Rocks. Mr. F. E. Coates, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

Eiianp.—July 13.—For the mason, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber and glazier, plasterer and slater, painter, and electric 
engineer trades in erection of two semi-detached villas, Vic- 
toria Road. Mr. Henry Thompson, architect and surveyor, 
Central Chambers, Elland, Yorks. 


Eynsrorp.—July 11.—For the execution of summer 


repairs at the Eynsford Crockenhill Council school. Mr. 
W. G. Burgess, correspondent, Station -Road, Swanley 


Junction, Kent. 

Groucsuster.—July 15.—For works of repair, painting, 
&e., at the following buildings, for the Gloucestershire educa- 
tion committee, viz., Bilson Council school, Cinderford ; 
Double View Council school, Cinderford ; St. White’s Council 
school, Cinderford ; Steam Mills Council school, near Cinder- 
ford ;, Ellwood Council school, near Coleford; Plump Hill 
Council school, near Mitcheldean ; Parkend Council school ; 
Pillowell Council school, near Whitecroft. Mr. R. 58. 
Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Guascow.—July 25.—For the erection of the concert hall 
at the Scottish Exhibition of National History, Art, and In- 
dustry, 1911. Deposit 31. 3s. with the Secretary, 190 West 
George Street. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, architects, 108 
Douglas Street, Glasgow. 

GuussurN.—July 15.—For the following work :—Glus- 
burn Council school additions (builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter), for the West Riding education 
committee. The Education Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field, or the Divisional Clerk, Skipton. Send 1/. deposit to 
the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Great Cuart.—July 11.—For the execution of summer 


“repairs at the Great Chart Council school. Mr. J. M. Poncia, 
_ correspondent, 17 Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. ; 


Hatrrax.—July 13.—For mason and excavator, carpenter 
and joiner, slater, plasterer, and concretor, and plumber and 
glazier work required in erection of a cookery kitchen at the 
British Schools, Great Albion Street, and also for painter’s 
work required at Belle Vue reading room and caretaker’s 
quarters. Deposit 1l. Mr. James Lord, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Harrocats.—July 15.—For the erection of a large school 
and boarding houses near Harrogate, for the Woodard 
Society, Northern Division. Send 101. 10s. deposit to Mr. 
R. E. Pawsey, bursar and secretary, 8 Regent Street, Barns- 
ley. Send names by July 15 to Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, archi- 
tect, 25 Bedford Row, London. 

Hercurneton.—July 18.—For alterations at the Wes- 
leyan chapel and schools. Messrs. Kitching & Lee, archi- 
tects, Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 

IreLanp.—July 13.—For building a machine embroidery 
school at Ballydougan, Gilford, co. Down, for Messrs. C. 
Blane & Son. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. St. John Phillips, 
B.E., A.R.I.B.A., architect, 16 Donegall Square South, Bel- 
fast; or Messrs. C. Blane & Son, Gilford. 

Kripperminster.—July 9.—For the erection of a High 
School for Girls. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names by July 9 to the 
County Education Office, Worcester. 

Lreps.—July 14.—For any of the trades required in the 
erection of the Armley Park Special Council school. The 
Education Department (architect’s section), Calverley Street, 
Leeds. 

Lreeps.—July 14.—For erection of the East Leeds Special 
Council school. The Education Department (architect’s sec- 
tion), Calverley Street, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—July 12.—For painting, cleansing, repairs, &e., 
of public buildings, for the West Ham Town Council. 
Deposit 11. Mr. John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town 
Hall, West Ham. 

Lonpon.—July 13.—For the breaking up and removal of 
the existing Limmer asphalte floor of the wash-house in the 
laundry at the Constance Road workhouse, East Dulwich, and 
laying new Limmer or equally suitable asphalte, for the 
Guardians of St. Giles, Camberwell. The Guardians’ Offices, 
29 Peckham Road, §.E. 

Lonpon.—July 14.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite constructional schemes and 
tenders based thereon for the erection in reinforced concrete 
of vaults and retaining wall for the Public Offices extension, 
Westminster, S.W. Any system ‘or systems of construction 
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SUPPLEMUNT 


may be adopted for the whole or part of the work. Deposit 


2. 25.. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8. W. 

Lonpon. —July 15.—For strengthening the floor of the 
Council Chamber at the Islington Town Hall, Upper Street, 
by means of stanchions and rolled-steel joists. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
Street. 

Lonpon.—July 28.—For the construction of exit iron 
staircases and the necessary structural alterations in connec- 
tion therewith at the St. George’s Workhouse, Mint Street, 
Borough, S.E. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. J. Wade, architect, 
104 Harvist Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Mancuester.—July 13.—For the reconstruction of the 
public urinal in passage off High Street, City. The City Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Mow Copr.—July 14.—For repairing and beautifying St. 
Luke’s church. The Parsonage, Mow Cop, Staffs. 

Ponterract.—July 12.—For the bricklayer, mason, car- 
penter and joiner, plumber and glazier, and shopfitter works 
in the conversion of Northumberland House into two shops, 
for the Pontefract Industrial Society, Ltd. Messrs. Garside 
& Pennington, architects and surveyors, Pontefract. and 
Castleford. 

ReprutH.—July 12.—For erection of a new house at Laity 
Farm, in the parish of Redruth, for the small holdings com- 
mittee of the Cornwall County Council. The County Land 
Agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 

Rocupate.—July 13.—For erection of workshops and 
boundary fence at the workhouse, Dearnley. Mr. F. H. 
Shuttleworth, architect, Littleborough. 

Scottanp.—July 14.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, iron, and painter works of sausage fac- 
tory, at Millbank, Berryden, Aberdeen, for the Northern 
Co-operative Company, Ltd. Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, 
architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Scottanp.—July 15.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
and slater work required for taking down and rebuilding 
cottage at Baikie, in the parish of Airlie. Mr. D. Ross, 
road surveyor, Kirriemuir. 

SraBroox.—July 13.—For alterations to the single con- 
stables’ quarters at the Seabrook police station, Kent. The 
Office of the County Architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

SuHrpton BeLuincer.—July 20.—For the erection of a 
Council school for ninety-nine children, and teacher’s house. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

SoLIHULL, NEAR BrrMincHamM.—QJuly 11.—For alterations 
to laundry buildings, &c., at the workhouse, Solihull, for 
machinery, &c. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. 

Sournwaitr.—July 14.—For building a dwelling-house 
and outbuildings at Cross Hill, about half a mile from South- 
waite Station (L. & N. W. Rly.). The County Surveyor’s 
Office, The Courts, Carlisle. 

Torquay.—July 19.—For erection of a laundry building 
at the Torbay Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Watson & 
Watson, architects, 36 Torwood Street, Torquay. 

TROWBRIDGE.—July 11.—For work to be done in taking 
down and re-roofing a portion of the county offices, for the 
Wilts County Council. Mr. J. George Powell, county archi- 
tect and surveyor, Trowbridge. 

Wates.—For reslating and sundry repairs at St. Luke’s 
church, Cwmbwrla, also extension to school room. Send 
names to Messrs. C. 8S. Thomas, Meager & Jones, architects, 
15 Wind Street, Swansea. 

Watrs.—July 9.—For erection of 200 houses, roads, and 
sewers on the Cefnyfan Estate, Cymmer, Port. Talbot, for 
the Cefnyfan Building Syndicate. Send names by July 9 to 
Messrs, T, E. Richards & Kaye, architects and surveyors, 
Pontypridd and Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 12.—For erection of a pach hall, class 
room, &c., for the Gellygaer parish council, Glamorgan. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. H. Shute, architect and surveyor, 
Western Mail Chambers, Newport. 

Watrs.—July 13.—For flooring, colouring, and other 
works to the Council school at Moylgrove, Pembrokeshire. 
Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverford- 


west. 


y 14.—For erection of schoolroom at Colbren. 
Mr. Howel L. Williams, Danyfer, Colbren, Neath. 
Wates.—July 14.—For erection of a Council school build- 
ing at Goodwick, Pembrokeshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. Captain 
Phillips, ‘‘ Stop- ‘and- Call,’’ Goodwick, and also Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 
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Wates.—July 15.—For erection of two semi-detached 
houses at Lisvane, near Cardiff. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. 
W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 15.—For erection and completion of Zoar 
Welsh Congregational chapel and school, Maesteg. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 16.—For the conversion of present pre- 
mises into shop and house at Stone Street, Llandovery. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare; or 
Mr. D. Morgan, Grove House, Stone Street, Llandovery. 

Wates.—July 16.—For provision of new floors to escape 
landings and staircase at Cardiff workhouse. Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 21.—For erection of a new mixed and 
infants’ school at Cwmaman, near Aberdare. Mr. N. G. 
Lewis, architect, Abertillery. Send 27. 2s, deposit to Mr. J. 
Morris, director, Education Offices, Aberdare. 

Watsatu.—July 18.—For executing alterations and addi- 


tions to the Tramway depot, Bloxwich Road, Birchills. The 
Borough Surveyor, Room 23, Council House, Walsall. 
TENDERS. 
BORROW ASH. 
For alterations and additions at Washington Mills. Mr 
Frep. 8. Antuitt, architect, Draycott. 
Tyres & Yates : : £7,925 0 0 
Herbert & Sons . 7,900 0 0 
Lovett : 7,890 0 0 
Haskard, Rudkein & Beck 75873. 0. 0 
Barlow & Co. 7,784 0 0 
Pillatt 7,766 0.6 
Moule & Co. 1;(3e 2 Oaew 
Bowles & Sons 7;700), 0 40 
Bradshaw Brothers %673) Cee 
Moss & Sons 7,600 0 0 
Messom 7,600 0 0 
Sharp . 7,494 0 0 
Kellett & Sons 7,485 0 0 
Walker & Slater . 7,250 0 0 
Chapman 7,227 0 0 
Perks & Son, Lire Tong Baten (accepted) . 6,900 0 0 
Fryer . 6,888 0 0 
Dickinson . ; ‘ ‘ ; ; 3 6,752 0 0 
BRISTOL. ; 
For erection of St. John’s Church, Fishponds. Mr. E. H.. 
LINGEN BARKER, architect. 

-Trask & Sons £5,604 0 
Jones 5,200 0 
Browning . 5,081 0 
Flint, Nash & Co. 5,034 0 
Foster ‘ i 4,930 0 
Long & Sons 4,925 0 
Wheeler Bros. 4,915 0 
Walters & Sons . 4,892 0 
Humfreys & Sons 4,850 0 
Downs & Sons 4,808 0 
Roberts & Co. 4,691 0 
Colborne. 4,674 0 
Stephens, aera & wis 4,550 0 
Read : 4,516 0 
Love 4,481 0 
Hayes & Sons 4,464 0 
Clark & Sons 4,303 0 
Lovell 4037 0 


EXETER. 
For new offices, playsheds, fuel store, and other work, at the 
Episcopal schools, Mount Dinham. Mr. J. Jerman, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Exeter. 


Coles é j £676 0 0 
Eveleigh ; : : ; : 3 é 675 10 0 
Sleeman _ : é ; F : . 663 10 0 
Triggs . 660 0 0 
Brealy 657 0 0 
Herbert 649 0 0. 
Soper 630 1 8 
Bunclark 625 0 0 
Oliver & Sons 613 15 0 
Hooper . : 613 0 0 
Stephens & Smith . 612 0 0 
Baker : 611 0 0 
Serrer & Son, Exeter (accepted) 598 0 0 
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; EXBOURNE. 
For the restoration of the south aisle of Exbourne church. 


Ash & Sons Leki Oe 

Nicholls 183 0 0 

Petherick 185 0 0 

CARWITHEN, Plymouth (accepted) . 141 10 0 
LEYTON. 

For the construction of underground conveniences in High 
Road, Leytonstone. Mr. Wirttam Dawson, M.I.C.E., 
surveyor. 

Kirk & Randall £1,866 0 0 
Manders 1,756 9 10 
F.& G. Foster 1,754 0 0 
Russell 770m 0 
Fitch & Cox 1,699 0 0 
Sherwood 1,654 10 0 
Shurmur & Sons 1,647 0 0 
Nightingale F 1,635. 0. 0 
F. “& A, Wiltmots 1 580:02 0 
CoxuEap, Leytonstone (accepted) 1,496 0 0 


LONDON. 


For the cleaning and redecoration of the infirmary, for the 
Bethnal Green Guardians. 
Joselyn & Young 
Barnett & Power 
‘Stapleton & Sons 
King & Sons 
Stokes , ; 
Killby & Gayford 
Woollaston & Co. 
Proctor & Sons . 
Nightingale : 
Ixvs (accepted) . 


For painting roofs of calf and hide se ia at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, for the Ronee a 


iss) 

[o)) 

(=) 

i=) 
(aaa Wes Ken} (es) s) (5) (ao) if ea) fean) 
SIC Cone a a CoC 


Killby & Gayford, Ltd. este kajeyis) 0) 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. rafeysl fa) (0) 
_Lidstone : 525.70 -0 
Kirkaldy & Son, Ltd. 520 0 0 
Beaumont & Son 20: O90 
Inns (recommended) 295 0 0 


For painting the Monnow Road school (Bermondsey) during 
_ the summer ewe for the L.C.C. & 


Appleby & Sons £875 0 0 
F. & T. Thorne 860 0 O 
Munday & Sons 855 10 0 
Leng Z ; 818 0 0 
Groves. : ; , 5 799 0 0 
Vigor & Co. . 797 0: 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich (recommended) . 698 0 0 


For the erection of a fence along the boundary of the L.C.C. 
Norbury estate between Norton Gardens and Bavant 
Road, and the Stanford estate. 


d Johnson & Co. £299 0 0 
* Whitehead & Co. . 270° 040 
Stenning & Son 209 0 0 
Horton & Son : ; 258.10 0 
Wood & Co., Leatherhead (r ecommended) 250 0 0 


For the provision and erection of four hydraulic penstocks, 
four sluice valves, &c., required in connection with the 
enlargement of the Abbey Mills pumping station for the 
L.C.C. 


Clayton, Goodfellow & Co. . £5,725 0 0 
Glenfield & eee ; 2,625 0°.0 
‘Cochrane : 2,549 0 0 
Markham & Co. é f ; : 2, 409 ee Ono 
‘Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse (recom- 

mended) : : 2,205 0 0 


For the reconstruction of the existing internal fittings and 
the supply and fixing of. new internal fittings at the 

_ Central Library for the ‘‘ Open Access ’’ system, for the 
Hackney Borough Council. 


Wake & Dean P50d sor. 0 
A. F: White’. 347 0 0 
Silk & Son 345 10 0 
_ Elliott’s Moulding and J Joinery Co. 345 8 0 
Roberts Stores 290 0 6 
Elliott & Sons 284° 0 0 
‘Hampton & Sons . a6h= 0°76 
Townsend ; 265 15 10 
Rose & Sons . 234 9 6 
J.P. White . e200. 0 
Reason Manufacturing Co., Br ighton Crécoshe 
mended ) afe S209 


MAIDENHEAD. 
For additions to the PMs High School for Girls. 
Newberry . £3,362 0 0 
Drowley & Co. 3,360 0 0 
Godwin & Co, $,006, 155 4 
Bissley 5,251 19 0 
Aldridge 3,217 13 0 
Seward Gel cme Oma) 
Cox & Sons. 3, 1562.0 0 
Bosher & Sons 3,098 3 3 
Crosby & Co. 5,059 0 10 
Ea ee 3,062 20” 0 
Hunt & Saat ; 7. OL Oren aerO 
Flint, Nash & Co. 2,854 0 0 
Sutton 2,849 0 0 
Hughes, Wokingham (recommended) . 2,806 0 0 
Patrick. F : : ; : : : PAY Keith. TO)" 48) 
Theaker ; ’ : ; : Hee 2,580 0-0 
PORTSMOUTH.’ 

For building a residence, chapel, boundary walls and gates 
in the new cemetery at Milton. . The Borough Engineer. 
Tanner £8,122. 9.0 2/0 
Salter He talkey 280). (8 
Corke . (OS Gis On 0 
Wakeham Bros. G0 leer OnO 
Privett $009 20710 
Croad . 7,d2eL 0 .0 
Crockerell (recommended) . 7,149 0 0 


. SCOTLAND. 

For various works in connection with the erection of pavilion 
on the Low Green, for the Ayr Town Council. 

Accepted tenders. 


Clark, wright ; 5 BREE) 7 NG 
Paton & Sons, brickwork eeoeeo.| 6 
R. & J. Jamie, slater and plumber 496 11 6 
Fleming Bros., steel ; , AG2. LOMO 
Meillar, plasterer . : 386 6 9 
Mackenzie & Moncur, heating and ventilating 234 14 2 
M‘Gilvray & M‘Culloch, painter . LEWC Mie ae 
TORQUAY. 
For erection of a pavilion in the Princess Gardens. Mr. H. A 
Garrett, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor. 
Blake & Son £20,700 0 0 
Watson & Son. 20,397 2 8 
Dallow & Sons . 19°875 2 0 70 
Pattinson & Son 19,488 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. 19,397 11 4 
Pollard & Co. 19;2617 11" 9 
Bovey & Sons 17,945 0 
Yeo & Sons 17,802 19 5 
Narracott, Torquay (recommended . 16,942 4 4 


UXBRIDGE. 

For the construction of an underground pumping chamber, 
the laying of about 1,093 lineal yards of cast-iron rising 
main and appurtenant works at Vine Lane, Hillingdon 
East. Mr. Joun Writ1am Harrison, engineer. 


Chessum & Sons eet 2b, Ole 
Watson . 958 11 9 
Garrett & Se 1H AD) 8 
Stone . ; VOTO 
Atkinson & Cou 70518 0-20 
Aston 693 0 0 
JoHNSON & Srunt, Viowsley (accepted) 653 7 4 
’ Perton &-Co. . : ; ; 634 18 6 


WALES. 


For erection of thirty-three cottages at Cwmceelyn, Blaina, 
-for the Central Building Club. 


Tudor. £8,075 10 0 
Gay & Head : 7,922 4 0 
T. W. & J. JENKINS, “Merthyr Tydfil (ac- 

; 7,524 0 0 


cepted) 

For erecting a Council ase at Denpavateien Ty Croes, 
Anglesey. Mr. James Owen, F.R.I.B.A., county archi- 
tect, Menai Bridge. 


Williams & Sons £2,300 0 0 
H. & I. Williams 2,300 0 0 
Hughes & Son 2,299 10 0 
Jones . Z2n07 0. O 
J. Thomas . 2,185-:01% 0 
0. W. & T. Rowlands . 1,755 0 0 
R. Tuomas, Llanerchymedd (accepted) 1,646 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 1,987 0 0 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. H. F. Wrtzarp, architect, Tunbridge Wells, died 
suddenly last week while out walking with a friend. 

Tue county education authority have decided to erect a 
new elementary school’at Liandrindod Wells. 

Tue ancient astronomical clock in Exeter Cathedral, which 
has recently been restored, was formally restarted by the 
Mayor at a special service. 

Tue Dartford Urban Council have approved of a scheme 
for providing a public hall capable of seating 1,000 persons. 
The estimate is over 5,000/. - 

Messrs. Morton & Sons, architects, South Shields, have 
been instructed by the York Board of Guardians to prepare 
plans for alterations at the Workhouse. 

THE Liverpool Housing Committee have granted the 
request of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association, that 
the committee should receive a deputation to discuss the 
question of having an independent arbitrator in Corporation 
contracts. 

Aw elementary school and mentally defective centre is 
shortly to be erected at Romford according to the designs of 
Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 54 and 55 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 

Mr. BE. Appreton, F.R.1.B.A., has been instructed by the 
Torquay education committee to prepare plans for a proposed 
Provided school, on the Homelands site, to accommodate 300 
children. 

LEITH Co-operative Society, Ltd., have been granted war- 
rant to erect five blocks of shops and dwelling houses, each 
four storeys in height, facing Great Junction Street, and the 
new street to be formed on ground lately occupied by the poor- 
house. 

Ayr Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for the erec- 
tion by Mr. G. 8. Abbot, Braemar, Ayr, on behalf of the South 
Ayrshire Liberal Club, of club premises, shops, and work- 
rooms in Sandgate and Boswell Park, Ayr, at an estimated 
cost of 4,000I. 

Oswestry Town Council, on Monday, had to decide 
whether the streets should be lighted with gas or electricity 
during the next seven years. The General Purposes Com- 
mittee recommended that gas be used, and after a warm dis- 
cussion this was agreed to. 

THE Berks County Council having applied to the Local 
Government Board for consent to the borrowing of a sum not 
exceeding 60,000/. for the reconstruction of certain main roads 
in the county, the Local Government Board have directed 
an inquiry to be held on July 14 by Mr. EB. A. Sandford 
Fawcett, M.Inst.C.E. 

THE Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd., who are 
associated with the Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd., have se- 
cured an option to lease for 999 years about 185 acres of 
pasture land at Childwall. The board invites applications 
for 5,000 shares of 10/., and for a 4 per cent. loan stock to 
the amount of 100,000/., making a total capital of 150,000I. 

Tue reconstruction of the eastern portion of the Guildhall 
porch has now been completed as to its exterior, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A., 
the city surveyor, and the scaffolding was removed last Satur- 
day. The front as at present is in accordance with the porch 
built by Dance in 1789. 

Tue Birmingham City Council on Tuesday gave authority 
to proceed with the erection and equipment of the proposed 
new fire station in Moseley Road at an estimated cost of 
12,139]. This will complete the committee’s scheme-of fire pro- 
tection for the city. The tender of Messrs. John Dallow & 
Sons, for 10,789]. has been accepted. 

Tue West Riding education committee have agreed that 
new elementary schools and additions to existing schools be 
provided as follows:—Adwick-upon-Dearne, 4,2001.; Cud- 
worth, 3,000/. ; Edlington, 12,0001. ; Bolton-on-Dearne, Gold- 
thorpe, 3507. ; Bolton-on-Dearne, Highgate, 4,5007. ; Brier- 
ley, Grimethorpe, 1,0001. ; Knaresborough, 4,2001. ; Thorne, 
PD Hall, 200/.; Thorne, Moorends, 250]. ; Thurnscoe, 

Tue Lord Mayor of London presided as Master at the last 
meeting of the Plumbers’ Company at the Mansion House. A 
resolution as under was passed :—‘ That ‘the Court heartily 
approves and pledges itself to support the action taken by 
the Master, the Lord Mayor, in advocating and encouraging 
the adoption of the principle of apprenticeship as the best 
practical means of securing for the rising generation adequate 
instruction in craftsmanship combined with continuity of 
training and experience.’ 

Prans of a new hospital for Wishaw were passed at the 
Burgh Dean of Guild Court on Monday. They show build- 
ings of a composite kind consisting of four pavilions—scarlet 
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fever, enteric fever, diphtheria, and convalescent wards—hay- 
ing provision for the treatment of about fifty patients. There 
is also an administrative block with accommodation for a 
large staff. The Local Government Board have approved of 
the plans. The hospital is estimated to cost upwards of 
12,000. 

Tur Local Government Board have had under considera- 
tion the report made by their Inspector, Mr, Hetherington, ~ 
after his inquiry with reference to the application of the Rural 
District Council of Windsor for sanction to borrow 53,000]. 
for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal for the parishes 
of Sunningdale and Sunninghill. The Board are advised that 
apart from any other consideration, the site proposed for the 
outfall works is unsuitable, inasmuch as it is undesirably near 
to dwelling houses, and the Board are unable therefore to 
accept a scheme which involves the use of this site. The Board 
are also advised that the proposed pumping arrangements are — 
unsatisfactory, involving as they do the use of so many 
ejector stations and the generation of the necessary power so — 
far from its point of application. The proposals of the Dis- — 
trict Council will have accordingly to be reconsidered. 

A new Masters’ Association has been formed of the heat- — 
ing, ventilating and domestic engineers of Sheffield and ~ 
district. The inaugural meeting was held at‘the Builders’ — 
Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, and was preceded by a 
dinner. Mr. R. P. Fisher (Newton, Chambers, Ltd.) was 
elected president; Mr. Frank Biggin, of Sheffield (Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering Company, Ltd.), was elected 
vice-president and hon. secretary pro tem.; together with 
Messrs. Thomas Wright, Hedley 8. Moorwood and G. F. 
Wells as the executive council. Among the others present 
were Messrs. William Truswell, Charles Pierce, Alfred H. 
Grindrod, B. Holroyd (Messrs. Braithwaite & Co.), and 
J. W. Ellis. The objects of the Association are to promote — 
and further the interests of the members in the district, and ~ 
protect and defend those interests against any action, con- 
duct or proceeding which ‘tends to impose unduly restrictive — 
conditions upon any branch of the heating, ventilating and 
domestic engineers’ trades. Further, to endeavour to settle 
differences which might arise among members. ; 

Tue London and South Western Railway will commence on 
July 26 to'run a new daylight’ service from Southampton to 
Havre. A special boat train is to leave Waterloo at 8.55 a.m. — 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, until September 17, — 
in connection with the s.s. Lydia, which will cast off from 
Southampton at 11.15 a.m. This will be in addition to the 
usual week-night service, and is expected to become extremely 
popular. -The Channel along the line of route is. ‘‘ densely 
populated,’’ and offers the daylight traveller an ever-chang-— 
ing and fascinating scene, which should prove most attractive. 
Havre is the second port of France, and the best holiday centre ~ 
for reaching the principal resorts in this picturesque region, — 
including Etretat, Trouville, Caen, Cabourg, Houlgate, and 
Rouen, There is a convenient steamer service from Havre to 
Rouen through the lovely Seine Valley, or the visitor can 
travel by connecting train from Havre to Rouen and Paris. — 
The return daylight service from Havre is on Wednesdays and 
Fridays ; the steamer leaves at 11.30 a.m. and there are 
trains from Paris (St. Lazare), Rouen and Etretat in con- — 
nection. Guides giving particulars of the resorts and places — 
of interest, together with information as to hotels, apartments, — 
&e., can be obtained free at the Company’s various offices, or 
to Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo 


‘Station, S.E. 


} 
4. 
_ TRADE NOTES. ~ ‘| 
Tue extensions to the isolation hospital, Enfield, are being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, — 
exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
Messrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, are now erecting the memorial hour 
striking clock to the Venerable Archdeacon Blunt, at the 
parish church, Arthington, near Leeds. Also thoroughly 
restoring for the Rotherham Corporation the parish church 


clock and chimes, and the Catterick parish church clock and 


chimes, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


THE Sussex Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Newhaven, have 
issued a hanging wall calendar for the twelve months ending 
It is of a good design, and shows as a head- 
piece the interior of the central portion of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, with the great tower. The view is appropriate because 
the company’s ‘‘ Newhaven” brand of Portland cement was 
used in the restdration of this historic structure. 
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A CONVENIENT BOILER. 


Tue ‘‘ Peerless’ kitchen boiler may be described as a com- 
bined hot-water cylinder and geyser, because it answers all 
the purposes of the domestic hot-water cylinder and is con- 
nected in the usual way, while when occasion demands the 
water may be heated by gas instead of from the kitchen 
-range. It frequently happens, . most 
especially in the summer, that the 
heat from a range is insufficient for 
the supply at all times of the day of 
hot water of a desired temperature or 
in sufficient quantities. When such 
occasions arise the household that has 
a ‘* Peerless’ is a fortunate one, for 
by utilising the gas the water, after 
being quickly raised to the desired 
heat, may be drawn off anywhere. As 
our illustration indicates, the burner 
is underneath a disc or water-spreader 
placed below the boiler. The cold 
water is introduced from the top by 
the left-hand pipe, which is carried 
down to nearly the bottom of the 
boiler. It flows round the bottom 
until it passes down the small pipe 
on the right and up through the 
burner into the disc, where, after 
being heated, it passes up the pipe in 
the centre and so through all the hot- 
water supply. Thus it is in itself a 
circulating boiler. The combustion of 
the gas is ensured by an air-mixing 
chamber which is approximately regu- 
lated by the local agent before sale so as to ensure a blue 
flame. An important feature is the pilot light, which if 
kept continuously burning will keep the water at a constant 
heat if it is only drawn off gradually, or will gradually raise 
it if the water is not used. The consumption by this pilot 
light varies, of course, according to the pressure of gas, but 
it should rarely be more than 10 feet per hour. The makers 
have proved that the most economical method of using the 
“Peerless ’’ heater is to light the large burner for between 
twenty and thirty minutes in the morning, and then to use 
only the pilot light for the remainder of the day. With gas 
at 5s. per 1,000 feet the cost for a ten-hour day would be 
_ about 24d. In a recent test 30 gallons of water were raised 
- 80° on a consumption of 54 feet of gas, and this quantity of 
water was maintained at a temperature of 140° on a con- 
sumption of 7 feet of gas per hour. The ‘‘ Peerless ”’ 
Heater Company’s boilers are well known in America; until 
the company which is to be formed for their manufacture 
and sale in this country is in working order they will be 
imported from the United States. A 30-gallon boiler is, 
however, to be seen at the showrooms of Messrs. Davis, 
Bennett & Co., Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


On Saturday, July 2, the third Saturday visit of the summer 
session took place to Shrewsbury, under the leadership of 
Mr. H. B. Laycock. In a single day one can do little more 
than glance at the multitude of interesting buildings in 
Shrewsbury. If one is to pay anything but passing atten- 
tion to the wealth of Georgian work, one must leave the 
churches for, another day (unless one is content with mere 
jottings) or the splendid Norman and later work at Holy 
Cross Abbey and St. Mary’s Church will absorb all the 
time. The Georgian houses in Belmont were very much 
-admired, and there were besides many fine half-timber houses 
of earlier date, of which the New Ship inn is a delightful 
example, which found places in the members’ sketchbooks. 
On the preceding Tuesday evening a large party of 
members visited Mr. Temple Moore’s recently built church of 
‘St. Anne, at Royton, near Oldham. The vicar, the Rev. 
J.T. Ormerod, met the party and courteously conducted them 
over the building. The design is a very striking one. A 
timber barrel roof runs right through the nave and chancel, 
over an arcade of four great arches with wide soffites and 
Square arrises, and a narrower transept arch on each side. 
Passage aisles are cut through the piers supporting the 
arcade, and the outer aisle walls contain traceried windows, 
there being no clerestory. By the extremely clever planning 
and lighting at the east end a delightful effect of mystery is 
obtained, the arcade and windows of the Lady chapel and 
processional aisles being seen over the altar and through an 
arcade of three arches across the east end of the chancel. 


THE POTTERY INDUSTRY. 


A REPORT has been issued by the Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire into the dangers attendant on the use 
of lead in the various branches of the manufacture of china 
and earthenware, and in the processes incidental thereto. 
The Committee were appointed by the Home Secretary in 
1908, and was asked to report how far such dangers can be 
obviated or lessened by improved appliances and methods in 
the lead processes, or by conducting any of those processes 
in separate rooms, or by limitation of the use of lead, or by 
substitution of harmless lead compounds for raw lead, or by 
substitution of other materials for lead, or by controlling 
the employment of susceptible persons in lead processes, or 
by precautions for detection of lead poisoning in the earlier 
stages. They were also to consider whether the danger or 
injury to health arising from dust or other causes in these 
manufactures can be further obviated or lessened. 

The Committee visited as a body twenty-six potteries 
representative of the different branches of the trade. Of 
these fourteen were situated in the North of Staffordshire 
group of pottery towns, three at Newcastle-on-Tyne, eight in 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood, and one at Bristol. The 
Committee met on twenty-five occasions for the purpose of 
taking evidence, and seventy-one witnesses were examined, 
including medical men, practical chemists, operatives, repre- 
sentatives of Government Departments, and manufacturers. 

In addition to the general provisions applicable to all 
factories under the Factory Act, 1901, the Home Office have 
on four separate occasions—viz. in 1894, 1898, 1901, and 1903 
—issued special rules, under the Factory Act of 1891, for the 
regulation of those potteries in which the operations are of 
a dangerous nature. The number of potteries, according to 
the Home Office returns of January 1, 1908, subject to these 
codes is 550. These 550 factories provide employment for 
some 63,000 workers, of whom nearly 48,000 are employed in 
North Staffordshire, and the remaining 15,000 in other parts 
of the country. These 63,000 workers may be classified as 
follows :—Workers in dangerous processes involving contact 
with lead, 6,865; workers incurring danger from breathing 
dust other than that of lead, about 23,000; workers not 
engaged in dangerous processes, about 33,000. Those engaged 
in processes in which the chief danger is lead poisoning 
amount only to about 11 per cent. of the total amount em- 
ployed in the industry. A much larger proportion, about 
30 per cent., are liable to inhale the dusts of clay, flint, or 
other materials used in the manufacture of the ware. 

The Committee gave much of their time to considering the 
dangers attendant on the use of lead in the manufacture of 
pottery, and many witnesses were examined as to the feasi- 
bility of prohibiting it. In their preliminary remarks the 
Committee state that lead poisoning is largely to be accounted 
for by defective conditions of labour, especially when not 
associated with adequate exhaust draughts. Such conditions 
necessarily vary in different potteries, but it appears pro- 
bable to the Committee that undue pressure of work is also 
an important factor in producing an outbreak of the disease. 
They express regret that the rate of improvement, which was 
considerable between 189% and 1901, was not maintained 
during the years 1902-8. The annual number of cases 
during that period remained far below those of 1900 and the 
preceding years, but showed no tendency to further diminu- 
tion until 1909, when there was again a considerable drop. 
The Committee consider that the fact that the number of 
cases was not reduced between 1902 and 1908 is all the mcre 
disappointing in view of the successive introduction in 1901 
and 1903 of still more stringent conditions. It was sug- 
gested to the Committee that this apparent lack of progress 
might be due, at least in part, to the introduction of the 
system of granting compensation to all suffering from lead 
poisoning contracted in potteries. No opinion is expressed 
as to this, but the Committee think that, judging from the 
potteries visited by them, lead poisoning is chiefly attribut- 
able to the imperfections in the conditions under which the 
workers labour and to the very casual observance which in 
some is paid, both by employers and employed, to many of 
the special rules in force. 

The Committee are of opinion that the illnesses resulting 
from dusts and the conditions of work connected with them 
are very serious, and far more widespread than lead poison- 
ing, and point out that it is at least as important to collect 
statistics of the numbers liable to breathe silicious, clay, or 
other dusts, as of the lead workers. The number of workers 
affected by this general dust is estimated to amount to some 
23,000. If the leadworkers are added to these figures, it 
appears that nearly one-half of the operatives employed in 
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the manufacture of earthenware and china are liable to 
inhale noxious dust of one kind or another. 

Of the 6,865 workers engaged in lead processes, 927 are 
employed in the manufacture of china, 5,946 earthenware, 
961 tiles, 266 majolica, 241 jet and rockingham, 245 china 
furniture and electrical fittings and 279 sanitary ware; 
ordinary earthenware and china bodies are porous, and 
require to be coated with an impervious layer known as a 
glaze, in the making of which for centuries past compounds 
of lead have been widely used. Evidence has been put for- 
ward that a very good glaze can be procured apart from lead, 
and that such leadless glazes are quite efficacious and suit- 
able, though some of them are stated to render the finished 
article more costly to produce. On the other hand, it is 
affirmed that a lead glaze has distinct advantages; the 
covering which it gives, whether to earthenware or china 
‘‘ bodies ’’ as made in this country, is said to be more perfect 
than any that can be obtained by other means, and in conse- 
quence the goods in either case are more marketable. The 
lead compounds used are liable seriously to affect the health 
of the workers, inasmuch as when constantly handled, and 
especially if inhaled as dust, they give rise to lead poison- 
ing. In order to diminish the cases of lead poisoning special 
rules have been passed, and to further improve matters the 
Committee suggest directions in which these rules may be 
amended and strengthened. 

The possibility of substituting other materials for lead in 
the manufacture of pottery glazes has been under considera- 
tion for the last forty years. Nevertheless, up to the present 
moment it is affirmed by many manufacturers that lead still 
remains the only substance with which they can produce a 
perfectly glazed and marketable article. The Committee 
have considered very fully this part of their enquiry. The 
witnesses heard by them included twenty who are experi- 
enced in the manufacture of pottery, eight concerned in the 
buying of earthenware and china on a large scale, and six- 
teen medical men and others. Some leading manufacturers 
declared that leadless glaze was not suitable for better classes 
of pottery, and that it raised the cost of manufacture. As 
a result of the evidence it was suggested to the Committee 
that a schedule of articles should be drawn up in the manu- 
facture of which the use of lead should be prohibited, but 
the manufacturers were entirely opposed to the adoption of 
any such proposal. After reviewing the proposal in all its 
bearings, the Committee considered that the adoption of the 
schedule was open to serious objection on account of the 
difficulty of defining the articles which might be included in 
it, and the uncertainty that the adoption of the proposal 
would altogether serve to promote the cause of leadless glazes. 
In these circumstances, while considering that every possible 
encouragement should be given to manufacturers to dispense 
with the use of lead the Committee do not recommend that 
any attempt should at present be made to prohibit it in the 
manufacture of certain articles by scheduling them for that 
purpose. 

The general conclusion drawn by the Committee from the 
evidence in respect of the use of leadless glazes is :— 

‘* That in all classes of pottery ware, whether of the best, 
medium, or common qualities, ayreat many articles can be 
manufactured, in a very high state of perfection, with lead- 
less glaze.’’ 

At the same time, however, it appears :— 

(a) That in certain classes of common ware the cost of 
production is not appreciably increased, and in the com- 
monest, such as jam pots and the ware known in the trade 
as ‘‘ Persian painted,’’ may even be reduced. 

(b) That in certain other classes, whether of the best or 
medium quality, leadless glaze, owing to the excessive 
number of ‘‘ secdnds,’’ can only be used as such at such an 
increased cost or sacrifice of quality as possibly to entail the 
loss of important markets. 

(c) That owing to difficulties relative to accuracy in repro- 
ducing old patterns, colours, or methods of decoration, 
certain kinds of ware cannot at present be made at all with- 
out the use of lead. 

On these grounds the Committee decided that it was im- 
practicable to make a schedule of articles in the manufacture 
of which the use of lead should be prohibited. 

As to low solubility glazes, the evidence was of such a 
contradictory character that the Committee found themselves 
in a very difficult position. The members representing the 
manufacturers were entirely opposed to any restriction in 
the use of raw lead; the representatives of the workers, 
seeing the comparative harmless character of low solubility 
glazes, would be glad to see them generally introduced, but 
have to consider the grave risk of loss of employment which 


any dislocation of the industry due to their introduction 
might entail. 

The report continues :—‘‘ Taking, however, the question 
of glazes as a whole, two facts are beyond dispute. In the 
first place, the danger to the workers of handling raw lead, 
whether from direct poisoning or from general deterioration 
of health, is very real; in the second, it is evident that, how- 
ever unsuitable leadless and low solubility glazes may be for 


certain classes of ware, there is a considerable quantity 


made for which they are quite satisfactory.”’ 

The Committee have, however, decided not to recommend 
the prohibition of the use of raw lead in glazes at the present 
moment. With regard to the prevention of the danger, they 
are satisfied that if the precautions which they have agreed to 
recommend in relation to lead processes are adopted and effec- 
tively carried out, they will, in conjunction with those now 


in force, reduce the risk to a level common to all industrial ~ 


occupations. 


Hitherto the observance of the special rules has been far 


from satisfactory. In the past many manufacturers have left 


the initiative to the factory inspectors, and in future they — 


should be made to realise that they are themselves responsible. 
The Committee have, therefore, endeavoured to attain this 


object rather than to attempt any such interference with the — 


trade as the prohibition of lead might involve; they accord- 


~ 


ingly propose that a special method of supervision be adopted — 
for ensuring constant vigilance on the part of the manufac- _ 


turers in maintaining throughout their works a thorough and 
continuous observance of the prescribed precautions. 

The Committee make definite recommendations for the 
removal of dust, for good ventilation, and for securing a 
reasonable temperature in the work-rooms as will be best 
calculated to minimise the risk of injury to the lungs. They 
recommend among other regulations the following :— 


Wedging of clay which has not been pugged or rolled shall 
not be done by any person under the age of eighteen, except — 


male workers who wedge clay only for their own use. No 


woman shall be allowed to do such wedging without a cer-— 
tificate specifying her fitness for this work. Girls under six-— 


teen and boys under fifteen shall be prohibited from carrying 


clay; except that a boy under fifteen who is working for — 
himself and is not an attendant for another worker shall be : 
allowed to carry such clay as is to be used by himself in © 


making articles. 
male young persons over fifteen shall be allowed to carry only 
such weights of clay as the certifying surgeon may certify to 
be reasonable. : 


Female young persons over sixteen and ~ 


The floors of all potters’ shops shall be thoroughly cleaned : 


daily, by a moist method. ; 

In mould making shops an exhaust draught shall be pro 
vided to prevent the escape of plaster of Paris dust into the 
alr, 


All workrooms in which clay or other articles, including 


moulds, are left to dry, shall be suitably ventilated in such a 


way that the moisture arising from the articles is carried 


away from the workers. 


7 


u 


Unfritted lead compounds, such as white lead, red lead, — 
or letharge used in the making of frits or glazes, shall not be — 


handled except with at least 5 per cent. added moisture. 
In all dipping houses, other than those where leadless glaze 
or lead glazes of solubility not exceeding 5 per cent. are exclu- 


=. 


sively used, washable impervious floors, properly sloped to- 


wards a drain, shall be provided, and shall be thoroughly 


cleaned daily. The wall adjacent to any dipping tub shall 


be tiled or painted with washable paint. ¥ 


A schedule is given of dangerous processes, and recommen- 
dations made applicable to those processes. 
posed affecting periodical medical examinations. 
register is to be kept. 


. 


} 


Rules are pro-— 
A health — 


Special precautions are recommended concerning the em- — 
ployment of women in lead processes, and a new system of 
supervision suggested by which ‘‘ all occupiers should be made — 
to realise their responsibility in this respect, and be required 


personally to institute such a system.’’ It is recommended 
that in every factory the occupier shall appoint a person oF 
persons who shall see to the observance of the regulations as 
to cleaning floors, work benches, mess rooms, the condition of 
exhaust draughts, the maintenance of a proper temperature, 
&e. 

With regard to hours of employment they recommend that 
women and young persons in any scheduled lead process shall 
not be employed more than 46 hours per week; that adult 
male dippers, dippers’ assistants, and ware cleaners shall not 
be employed more than 48 hours per week ; and that adult 


male glost placers shall not be employed more than 54 hours” 


per week, 
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“POILITE” ASBESTOS CEMENT TILES. 


For many years the name of Bell with asbestos has been a 
guarantee of the best material. Messrs. Bell’s United Asbestos 
Co., Ltd., Southwark Street, London, 8.K., have specialised 
in this class of material for building construction. The 
«« Poilite ’’ Asbestos, Cement, Tile and Sheet Works, of which 
they are the owners, are the sole works of the kind in England, 
and have been fully equipped for the increasing demands of 
the home, colonial, and foreign trade. Within the past ten 
years factories have been opened in Austria, Hungary, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 


States. 

‘* Poilite’’ roofing tiles possess many sterling qualities. 
They do not change colour under exposure and are fireproof ; 
they do not crack or split when tramped on or exposed to 
heat; they do not deteriorate under the most changeable 
weather conditions at home or abroad ; they will not split or 
crack round the nail hole, and last but not least they present 
an attractive appearance, 

During the process of manufacture the shingles are 
subjected to an enormous-pressure. They absorb when fresh 
only about 4 or 5 per cent. of their weight of water. When 
exposed to the atmosphere from year to year the hydration 
and subsequent crystallisation which take place converts 
them into an absolutely waterproof covering, the life of which 
is practically interminable. 

Owing to the extreme lightness of weight of ‘‘ Poilite’’ the 
roof framework may be of a much lighter construction than 
that for slate roofs. 

We have received samples of a new material known as 
‘« Poilite ’’ asbestos cement in slabs and roof tiles of various 
tints, and about 2; inch thick. Externally and to the touch 
they resemble high quality slates, but they are of greater 
tensile strength and lighter. The surface is uniform, smooth, 
and non-flaking, and they can be easily cut into shapes and 
drilled. The average weight is about 21 lbs. per square yard, 
allowing for 23 inches lap, compared with 67 lbs. of Welsh 
slate and 160 lbs. of red roof tiles. The smoothness of the 
surface and the accuracy with which the edges are cut must 
prevent damp, rain, wind, or snow entering between the laps. 
Nor do they appear likely to crumble, scale, or to be affected 
by changes of temperature. 

They are made in grey, blue, and terra-cotta, and the 
colours are warranted unfading. Theresis undoubtedly an 
opening in the tropics for a substitute for galvanised iron. 

“ Poilite’’ offers such a substitute not only for roofing, but 
also for walls, dadoes, and ceilings. On account of its light- 
ness and durability it is well suited for the export market. 

‘““ Poilite’’ is on the authorised Admiralty and War Office 
lists, and large roof areas have been executed with the material 
in both foreign and home stations. The contracts carried out 
in asbestos cement roofing slates point to the material being 
economical, and even in Wales the material is in high favour. 
For panels and ceilings ‘‘ Poilite’’ sheets are supplied in 
sheets measuring 8 feet 25 inches by 4 feet by #5 inch or 
3 inch thick, and being light, easily erected, and an absolute 
non-conductor of heat its use in British India and other 
tropical countries is already very extensive. For this purpose 
it is eminently suited, as it resists the attack of white ants, 
is quite non-combustible and economical. 


Yaxuny parish church, Hunts, which has been restored 
at a cost of nearly 8,000/., was re-opened on Sunday last. 
The restoration included the underpinning of the founda- 
tions, the re-roofing of chancel and nave, the repair of tower 
and spire, and the reglazing of the windows throughout. 
The old Jacobean pulpit was returned to the church by the 
late Lord Oarysfort, its lay rector, and another addition is 
the recovery of the design for the rood stone staircase and the 
rood loft destroyed at the Reformation. 


Tur Birmingham education committee report that many 
of the older Council schools erected by the late School Board 
do not conform to the present standard of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s requirements because there are no halls in which to 
assemble children, and the main rooms are regularly used 
for a number of classes, and form part of the recognised accom- 
modation of the schools. In the infants’ departments the 
work of the school is seriously hampered by so many classes 
having to be regularly taken in the main rooms. Several of 


the schools have been in operation between thirty and forty ' 


years, and it is proposed gradually to bring them up to pre- 
sent-day requirements at the rate of two a year. 


THE RELATION OF WATER SUPPLY TO 
SEWERAGE AND SANITATION.* 


THERE is no article of such vital importance to human life as 
water, nor one that is more freely wasted with indifference 
and impunity, notwithstanding the increasing difficulties of 
obtaining and maintaining constant supplies of pure water for 
the populations of our large towns. It ought to be one of the 
axioms taught in all elementary schools that no man is rich 
enough to afford to waste anything, not even water, and that 
true economy is not meanness. 

There is no scarcity of water, but below a certain contour 
level, which varies with the district, all surface water is more 
or less polluted, and any proposal to impound or otherwise 
deal with upland waters for town supplies meets with fierce 
opposition from claimants, of whose existence no one dreamed 
beforehand, and who claim compensation either in money or 
water out of all proportion to the scheme. It therefore 
devolves upon all authorities concerned to educate public 
opinion in this matter, to use every available means of pre- 
venting and controlling waste, so that a constant supply can 
be maintained. An intermittent supply is both wasteful and 
a source of danger to the community. 

The great improvements in water fittings and sanitary 
apparatus during recent years, have, in the majority of cases, 
presupposed an abundant supply of water ; that is specially so 
with regard to baths, school closets, and urinals. 

The water supply of water-closet towns varies between 
20 gallons and 40 gallons per head per day in the United 
Kingdom, and a large percentage of these quantities represents 
waste. 

A long experience of town water supply has led the author 
to the conclusion that it is the dirty people who waste most 
water ; some years ago he fixed a meter on a service supplying 
a new cottage occupied by a working man, his wife, and four 
children, all scrupulously clean, the wife doing all the family 
washing, and the result of twelve months’ test was that they 
consumed 7 gallons per head per day. During the same period 
a meter, fixed on a supply to one of the dirtiest courts in the 
lowest part of the city registered 42 gallons per head per day 
of the population supplied. In the first case the cottage was 
provided with 24-gallon flush-box to the w.c., a copper in the 
scullery, but no fixed bath, and in the case of the court there 
were two common washhouses, with water laid on, and three 
w.c.’s, each provided with flushing boxes. 

Before the installation of the Deacon meter system of 
inspection for waste, in 1883, the total consumption of water 
in Gloucester amounted to 32 gallons per head per day of the 
then poulation of about 35,000; since that date it has been 
maintained between 16 and 22 gallons per head per day, and 
is now 20 gallons on a population of 55,000. 

The Deacon meter system is well known, and it is surprising 
that it is not more generally adopted, as the results, when the 
system is properly worked, are quite equal to those obtained 
by a separate meter on each service, while the difference in 
cost is enormous. 

Many people think that waste of water is beneficial, 
especially to the drains and sewers, but this is an error, because 
although the waste amounts to large quantities in the 
aggregate, it is so distributed over large areas in continuous 
dribbles throughout the twenty-four hours of each day, that its 
cleansing effect is lost, and when all this waste water has to be 
pumped to supply the town, and then again to be pumped and 
treated as sewage, the loss and expense are enormous at both 
ends. 

All w.c,’s should be provided with flushing boxes, and if 
intercepting traps were absent from the house drains, a two- 
gallon flush would be sufficient with a syphonic discharge 
action, but in the presence of this obstruction, 24 or 3 gallons 
are required. Up to quite recently the general practice has 
been to insist on 6-inch house drains, but now drains are 
tested for watertight joints, 4-inch pipes are being largely 
used, and are amply sufficient for a large detached house, a 
semi-detached pair, or even a block of four small houses. 
Owners should be encouraged to build in pairs, and not in 
terraces, or if land is too valuable, open passages should be 
insisted on at intervals for bringing the drains through with- 
out passing under the dwelling-rooms. 

A 4-inch pipe drain contains 0.54 gallon per foot of length, 
when running full, and if laid at a gradient of 1 in 48, or 
4 inch per pipe, will discharge 130 gallons per minute, at a 
velocity of 240 feet per minute, whereas a 6-inch pipe contains 
1,22 gallons per foot of length, and laid at the same gradient, 


* A paper read by Mr. R. Read, A.M.Inst.C.E., city surveyor, 
Gloucester, before the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers, at the thirty-seventh annual meeting held 


at Plymouth. 
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1 in 48, will discharge 356 gallons per minute, at a velocity 
of 292 feet per minute ; this shows that a 2-gallon flush, which 
is ccmparatively lost in a 6-inch pipe, is very effective in a 
4-inch pipe, as it fills a length of about 4 feet. 

The combined discharges from the w.c.’s, sinks, and bath 
wastes pass through the house drains and flush the sewers to 
the outfall, and the aggregate length of the drains being four 
or five times that of the sewers to which they, are connected, 
it follows that water used in flushing from the w.c.’s is more 
efficient, bulk for bulk, than water used in sewer flushing only 
by the municipal authorities, which does not and cannot pass 
through the drains. 

The trough closets and urinals provided for large schools 


and other public institutions are very wasteful of water; 


they are generally flushed from automatic tanks containing 
from 20 to 50 gallons, which are filled by a bib tap, set by 
guess-work, to discharge the tank perhaps three or four times 
per hour, and frequently this goes on night and day until the 
water inspector discovers it. All w.c.’s should be of the 
pedestal pattern, separately flushed and the seats hinged so 
that the w.c.s can also be used as urinals, and so avoid the 
large evaporating surfaces of the ordinary urinal range, which 
requires so much flushing to obtain even moderately sanitary 
results. The hinged seats of the w.c.’s can be balanced if 
necessary, to remain in the vertical position when so required, 
and the action of rising and falling can be used to discharge 
the flush. 

The ordinary slipper bath, fixed in good houses, requires 
anything between 30 and 70 gallons of water for each user, 
and if the habit of taking a complete daily bath, which is 
rapidly increasing, were to become universal, the water 
supplies of the country would be severely taxed, unless some 
more economic apparatus is provided. The use of the hip 
bath, or Oxford bath, should be encouraged, as it only requires 
5 gallons of water for a complete sponge bath. A pail full of 
water carried up over night provides for a cold bath in the 
morning. Then again, a shower bath, properly constructed, 
can be made to provide both hot and cold baths with great 
cleanliness, efficiency, and economy of water, but architects, 
builders, and plumbers go on fixing slipper baths and make no 
attempt at developing the shower, except as an addition to 
the extravagant slipper bath. 

Kvery housewife who knows her business appreciates a 
good supply of soft water, but it is quite an exception to see 
rain-water tanks provided in modern houses, and as the surface 
wells in any district are closed, and superseded by a town 
supply, the pumps are frequently taken away as a credit 
against the cost of laying in the town service. 

Borough engineers can often relieve the waterworks by 
obtaining water for flushing purposes and street watering 
from brooks, rivers, canals, or the sea. At Gloucester, where 
the electric light railway crosses the River Severn at Westgate 
Bridge, the author put up a 5,000-gallon tank, raised on 
stanchions, which is filled by a 3-inch centrifugal pump driven 
by an electric motor, the current being taken from the trolley 
wire of the tramway, and the switch for starting and stopping 
the motor is worked by a float in the tank. The overhead tank 
supplies a 2,000-gallon water van which runs on the tramway 
in the same way as a passenger car, and waters the whole width 
of the road over a route of nine miles. Our ordinary water 
vans for that district also draw water from this overhead tank, 
and a great saving of time and labour is effected. 

Water from these sources can also be used for sewer 
flushing, and a large economy on this work can be made if the 
borough engineer confines the flushing to those sewers which 
he knows are not self-cleansing in dry weather, instead of 
having a regular rota of flushing at intervals throughout the 
district, whether it is required or not, and regardless of the 
condition of the weather. 

Town water supplies should be the property of the sanitary 
authorities; it is one of the least objectionable forms of 
municipal trading, enabling the authority to provide public 
swimming and other baths which are so necessary to the 
health, comfort, and enjoyment of the town populations. 
Here again many economies can be made ; in the more modern 
swimming baths provision is made for pumping the water 
from the deep end up to the roof, where it passes through an 
aerator, is then filtered through a mechanical filter, and finally 
warmed before passing into the shallow end of the bath, the 
waste steam from the pumping engine being utilised for 
warming the water. Well water and rain water can often be 
used for baths, or where a stream, river, or canal is available 
a floating bath or one through which a stream flows constantly 
can be arranged for use during the summer months, to the 
great relief of the baths supplied by the town service. 

There is little doubt that the domestic supply of a town 
should not exceed 16 gallons per head per day, and all over 


that is waste; the trade supply may be anything up to, say, 
6 gallons per head per day, that is to say that no town supply 
in the United Kingdom should exceed 22 gallons per head per 
day, unless the trade demands exceed the above quantities. 


If the water saved is sold at any figure between 6d. and 1s. per 


1,000 gallons, it is easy to see what a profitable business the 
saving of even one gallon per head per day is to any town. 

Of course a great deal depends upon the quality and 
strength of the pipes and fittings which are allowed to be used, 
and none but competent plumbers should be allowed to either 
fix or repair water services or fittings connected therewith. 

The question of water supply in this country is one of 
increasing importance, and it is desirable that in the near 
future River Conservancy Boards should have larger powers 
to enable them, in conjunction with the town and county 
councils, to construct waterworks and flood-prevention works 
as well as to control the navigation, prevent pollution, and 
preserve the fishing industry. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NEW SOUTH WALES.* 


State Reformatory for Females at Long Bay.—This exten- 
sive group of buildings, whose erection (for reasons beyond 
the control of the Branch) has extended, at intermittent 
periods, over a series of years, is practically completed, and 
arrangements have been made for immediate occupation. 

In 1897, when the Government Architect was last in 
England, a visit was paid to the then newly-established prison 
for females at Aylesbury. While carefully avoiding all 
reference to the Government policy, which established this 
gaol, and to its administration when established, but little 
was found as regards the structure of the buildings and their 
arrangements which would be of use in designing a similar 
gaol in New South Wales, but, on the other hand, a great deal 
to avoid. 

These buildings were, at the time of the visit, the old 
county gaol patched up and made to do for the purpose, but 
the obsolete fittings would not be admitted for use at Long Bay. 

The latter was therefore designed strictly without a pre- 


cedent and wholly for adaptation to the system of congre- 


gation and treatment of female prisoners in this State. 

The general déscription of the buildings and the detailed 
arrangement of one wing may be described as follows :— 

The buildings are of brick with stone dressings and in 
general are roofed with iron. The reformatory proper 
occupies nearly four acres of ground, and consists of four cell 
ranges, each accommodating seventy-two prisoners in separate 
cells; a small cell range for diseased prisoners, &c., two 
sewing rooms, the kitchens, washhouse, workshop, the hospital 
block, warders’ quarters, and the entrance. 

The plan is so arranged that the cell ranges, sewing rooms, 
and kitchen block all radiate from a common centre. Between 
these blocks are situated the exercise yards, and in the centre 
of all is a large shelter-shed in which prisoners may be inter- 
viewed, and which is surrounded by garden plots. 

The cell ranges are of two floors, and consist of a corridor 
14 feet 6 inches wide and the full length of the building, with 
a 4 feet wide gallery all round at the first floor level ; on either 
side of the corridor are situated the cells, each measuring 
13 feet by 7 feet by 10 feet 6 inches high. The galleries are of 
steel, as is the staircase to same, which rises in the centre of 
the corridors and communicates with the gallery on either 
side. At the end of the corridor, opposite the entrance, are 
situated the bathrooms, each of which is provided with a 
plunge and shower bath, and hot and cold water is provided. 
The cell ranges are floored with concrete, the surface in the 
cells being of timber and asphalt elsewhere. Each cell has a 
window communicating with the outer air, and is provided 
with electric light and electric bell. . 

The hospital provides accommodation for twenty-six 
patients. The kitchen is fitted with the latest steam-cooking 
appliances. The whole of the area not occupied by buildings 
or exercise yards is laid out in garden plots for both flower 
and kitchen purposes. The footways are tar-paved with 
central portion formed of silicate paving. The whole of the 
foregoing buildings, &c., are surrounded by a substantial 
brick wall, 18 feet in height, and which extends from each 
side of the entrance block. 

The entrance block is of handsome design and, as the name 
implies, provides the entrance way to the reformatory proper. 
In this block are situated the guard room, visitors’ rooms, 
prisoners’ admission and bathrooms, clothes store, and 
fumigating rooms, and also certain rooms for the warders, &c. 

Outside the walls are situated the governor’s and matron’s 


residences and also four cottages for married warders. A 


* Abstract from the annual report of Mr. W. L. Vernon, chief of 
the architect’s branch of the N.S.W. Department of Public Works. 
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new roadway has been made and a tramway provided whereby 
the prisoners are conveyed within the walls of the prison. 
The whole of the buildings are lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity, and hot water and steam-heat are provided. The 
City water is laid on, and the whole of the sewerage is disposed 
of by septic tanks. : 

State Colleges and Schools.—Very considerable sums of 
money have been expended recently by the State in the 
development of its school buildings, and the coming year 
promises to be, if anything, a period of still greater activity. 

The general system of State education has been within the 
last few years practically revolutionised, and is still in a 
transitional state. Better classification of scholars is adopted 
and teaching is given to smaller numbers and in separate 
class-rooms instead of, as formerly, in the aggregate and in 
large single rooms fitted with long forms. Special accommo- 
dation and appliances are now in many cases provided for the 
teaching of science and technical industries, while the ques- 
tions of hygiene, sanitation, and the preservation of eyesight 
are fully provided for in the new buildings, and, so far as it 
is possible, by means of alterations and additions, in those 
of older and more obsolete type. In metropolitan and muni- 
cipal areas increased attendance has necessitated the con- 
struction of fire-resisting staircases and safer exits. 

These above-stated circumstances have been observed by the 
Public Works Department in carrying out the instructions 
of the Public Instruction Department as follows :— 

_1.Designing of schoolhouses with accommodation for a 
full roll of scholars in medium-sized class-rooms in lieu of 
the older form of large schoolrooms. 

2. Arrangement of plan so that the lighting of the class- 
rooms is on the left-hand of the scholars, sometimes involving 
considerable elaboration of plan. 

3. Increasing the standard floor space per older scholar 
from 8 feet to 10 feet and 12 feet. 

4. Including central halls for general assembly in addition 
to the class-room accommodation. 

5. Erection of science and technical training rooms 
specially fitted up. 

6. Improved ventilation. 

7. Planning so that the improved and elaborated desks, 
seats, and general fittings furnished by the Department of 
Public Instruction can be suitably placed. 

8. Construction of fire-resisting staircases in the larger 
schools, with increased means of exit and generally better 
appointments. 

' 9. Improved and increased latrine and lavatory accommo- 
dation in compliance with the requirements of the Water 
and Sewerage Board, municipal, and shire regulations. 

10. Adoption of Publ‘c Works Department methods and 
specifications for the erection of permanent school buildings. 

It may be generally stated that money formerly spent in 
the more obsolete school buildings in the erection of towers, 
turrets, Gothic windows, and elaborate details, &c., is now 
expended in the above-mentioned more practical directions. 

English and American Schools.—The mean cost of three 
schools in London under the London School Board :—Church 
Manor (Greenwich), Mitcham Lane (Greenwich), Stanstead 
Road, average 131. 17s. per head. 

The mean cost of seven schools under County Councils :— 
Burslem School, Hornsey School, Gloucester Board School, 
Chesterfield Board School, Birmingham School, Glyn and 
Neath Schools, Wolverhampton School, average 121. 6s. per 
head. 

In making a comparison, it should be noted that building 
costs practically about 25 per cent. more in New South Wales 
than in England. 

From the information available, American schools may 
be reckoned at one-fifth extra cost over those in New South 
Wales. 

Other technical buildings, such as the Mitchell and Fisher 
Libraries, the Australian Museum, the Registrar-General’s 
Offices, general and county hospitals, new abattoirs, and 
service buildings such as schools, police stations, court-houses, 


fire stations, lighthouses, &c., for the State Government, | 


and Post Offices and Military Rifle Ranges, and buildings 
and Ordnance Stores for the Federal and Imperial Govern- 
ments, have in the same way been dealt with ; wherever prece- 
dent was good and applicable it has been followed, and where 
fresh departures were found necessary and desirable, original 
designs have been encouraged, and the beaten track departed 
from. 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Use of improved materials and methods 
of construction and the application of business methods in 
building operations.—In all these points the greatest care has 
been taken to obtain for the Department the full advantage 
of the most recent improvements in building construction, 


\ 


particularly with regard to the use of reinforced concrete and 
fittings of the latest type, and ample information is placed 
in the hands of the officers of the Department by means of 
technical journals, personal inspections, and general trade 
information. 

_ With regard to business methods in building operations, 
it 1s necessary to observe departmental procedure, but which, 
while securing absolute correctness in transaction, does not 
always expedite the work. At the same time the Department 
takes advantage of the results of the keenest competition 
between contractors, and purchases its materials in the 
cheapest market. 

As a whole, it may fairly be claimed the Government 
buildings of this State are correctly designed from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and are applicable for their several 
purposes, and being of a substantial character, may be con- 
sidered as an undeniably good item in the assets of the State. 

There is one disability under which the monumental and 
more important of the public buildings suffers, and that is 
the absence of continuous building policy, resulting in many 
of these buildings being erected in sections and at different 
petiods, involving, it is feared, in some instances, otherwise 
avoidable expense, and making their completion the subject 
of circumstances, and not as part of a continuous policy. 

As the State grows yearly in wealth, it may be confidently 
anticipated that its public buildings will also grow both in 
importance, artistic merit, and in their technical usefulness. 


NEW L.C.C. COUNTY HALL SITE. 


Tue Society of Engineers (Incorporated) made their third 
vacation visit of the present session to the site of the new 
County Hall of the London County Council on the south side 
of the Thames at Lambeth. 

The site for the building occupies an area of over five acres, 
of which about one and a half acres is reclaimed from the River 
Thames, and is bounded on the east side by Belvedere Road, 
and on the south by Westminster Bridge Approach. 

The river is excluded by an embankment wall similar to the 
Victoria Embankment on the opposite side of the river. The 
embankment wall is founded on the London clay formation at 
a depth of about 20 feet below Ordnance datum, and the whole 
area behind the wall is to be covered with a raft of concrete 
5 feet thick, resting on the Thames ballast at a level of 8 feet 
below the same datum. On this raft the building will be 
erected. : 

The embankment wall is being built behind a cofferdam 
consisting of a single row of Oregon pine piles, 14 inches 
square, grooved and tongued, which are driven about 12 feet 
into the clay. The wall is of 6 to 1 Portland cement con- 
crete, faced with Cornish and Aberdeen granite above low- 
water level. In front of the central portion of the future 
building the wall has two flights of steps leading down to the 
river, and the granite is finished with a rough face. Behind 
the wall is a series of arches forming storage vaults, and on 
the top of them will be a terrace, access to which will be by a 
flight of steps from Westminster Bridge. 

Special precautions were taken in constructing the founda- 
tions of the new wall near the abutment of Westminster Bridge, 
The bridge is founded on cast-iron piles, and, in order to avoid 
any possibility of weakening this support, a length of 30 feet 
of the wall next the bridge was founded in a caisson, which 
was sunk with compressed air. The foundation of the abut- 
ment was also partly surrounded with steel sheet piling driven 
down to the London clay. Rion * 

The embankment wall has been designed and is being con- 
structed under the supervision of Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq., 
C.M.G., the Chief Engineer to the London County Council, 
the contractors being Messrs. Price & Reeves. The raft 
foundation is being laid by Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, under 
the supervision of W. E. Riley, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., the 
Council’s superintending architect, who is also associated with 
the architect for the whole scheme, Ralph Knott, Esq. 


2 
Se 


His Masesty’s Government have undertaken to con- 
tribute to the Palace of Peace at The Hague the four large 
upper windows of stained glass of the great Hall of Justice. 


Tup Southampton Harbour Board have accepted revised 
plans, prepared by the surveyor, for the enlargement and 
alteration of the Pier Pavilion, at a cost of about 4,000/. 

Mr. Wiiit1am Apams MurpHy, of Eliot Lodge, Syden- 
ham, Kent, architect and surveyor, who bequeathed the 
residue of his estate to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, left 29,8671. 
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Art Plates fom“ The Architect.” 


AWARDED COLD MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
AND ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION (1889), 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which 


have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT ” can now be obtained in a : 
separate form on proof paper suitable for framing. 


THE BANQUET. 
By the late H. Stacy Marks, R.A. A beautiful Art Plate, Printed in Colours. Size 37 in. in length by 15 in. in depth. 
Price 1s, 6d., free by post, carefu'ly packed inside patent roller. 


THE BARD. _ 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. Size 36 in. by 22 in. Price 1s. 6d., free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. 

Size 18 in. by 134 in. Price 2s., free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
ES EE BERLE A ee 

May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’s Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P, A. GILBERT WOOD, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, (FUL, 4isrs ony 


APPLICATION. 


Two Tinted Ink Photographs. 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
Branch Offices at 43 Otp Queen Srreet, S.W\, Messrs. W. 
HAY FIELDING & CO. being the representatives for 
all business purposes. . 
The Birmingham Offices are at 102 Cotmore Row. 


*,* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. 
AGENTS FOR AMERICA: 


The International News Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 

Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, to whom all correspondence for Subscription 
and Advertising Rates should be made. 

Subscription $5.20. 
AGENTS FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA: 

Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
and Perth, Australia; Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and Hobart, 
Tasmania. 


SoutH Argrica: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 


proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 


articles with a wiew to publication, but cannot be respon- — 


sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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HEATHMAN’S LADDER FACTORY 


_ Parson’s Creen, Fulham, LONDON, S.W. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their ‘communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

"2" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, cc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Brtrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0007. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Kccies.—July 18.—The Corporation invite applications 
from architects residing in or having a permanent place of 
business in Manchester, Salford, or Eccles willing to submit 
competitive designs for the extenson of public baths in Crom- 
well Road, Patricroft. The Corporation will select not more 
than nine of the applicants to submit designs. The following 
premiums will be awarded, viz. :—(a) To the architect whose 
design is placed first the execution of the work, or in the 
alternative 201.; (b) to the architect placed second, 10/. ; 
(c) to the architect placed third, 5/. Applications endorsed 
‘* Architect ’’ to be delivered by 10 a.m. on the 18th inst. to 
Mr. Edwin Parkes, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 


GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anghan Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities :—Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 
be sent back. Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 


Iretanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

Scotranp.—The committee of Buckhaven Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., is prepared to receive competitive plans for pro- 
posed extension to bakery premises. Full particulars may be 
had from the Manager, Randolph Street, Buckhaven. 


WIncHEsTER.—July 25.—Architects practising in Hamp- 
shire. Designs for elementary school buildings to accommo- 
date 330 children. Premiums of 50/., 301., and 201, Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Thomas Holt, town clerk, Guildhall, Win- 
chester. 


Large Stock in 
Showrooms. 
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W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,”’ 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FEF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “Tribrach, London.” 
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British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
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Railings, Columns, Brackets, Canti- 
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22 & 24 South Castle Street. 


see page 22 of Supplement. 


FALKIRK IRON COMPANY 


and GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, 
ENAMELLERS and HEATING and COOKING ENGINEERS. 


FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRCASES 


Infirmaries, Asylums, Hotels, 
Factories, & Public Buildings, 


To meet the requirements of London County, Council 


and other public bodies. 


DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES SUPPLIED 
ON RECEIPT OF SPECIFICATION. 


Measurements taken at Site if required. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


Balconies, 
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CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 


Works: FALKIRK, N.B. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES 


WiLTs. 
Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linz, 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restos) 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ay 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrineton.—July 20.—For erection of a cart shed at the 
year of the Corporation stables in Moreton Street. Mr. W. J. 
Newton, C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Accrington. 

ARTHINGTON.—For the various works required in addi- 
tions and alterations to Arthington Church school, Yorks. 
Mr. Samuel Stead, architect, 33 James Street, Harrogate. 

Asupurton.—July 18.—For additions to the infants’ 
sehool cloak-room at the Ashburton Council school. Mr. 
H. M. Firth, correspondent, Ashburton, Devon. 

AsHTON-UNDER-LynE.—July, 25.—For the works required 
‘gm erection of the new savings bank. Messrs. W. H. George 
& Sons, architects, 7 Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Avytrspury.—July 20.—For sundry repairs required at the 
Union House. Mr. F. H. Parrott, clerk, Bourbon Street, 
Aylesbury. 

Braprorp.—July 20.—For the erection of the new church 
of St. Margaret, in Leeds Old Road. Send names by July 20 
to Mr. Crawford Hicks, architect, 5 John-Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

Beprorp.—July 21.—For repairing work at various 

‘Council schools. The County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bedford, 


or at the schools. 


Betrast.—July 18.—For rebuilding Argyle Place Presby- 
terian church. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Betrast.—July 25.—For building a warehouse in Bedford 
Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Watt, Tulloch, & Fitz- 

‘simons, architects, 77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 
| Bentiey.—July 22.—For erection of eight houses at 
Bentley, Yorks. Apply by July 19 to Mr. John W. Wilson, 
architect, Goldthorpe, near Rotherham. 
- Braypon.—July 19.—For erection of a secondary school at 
Blaydon (sole tenders), Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, county 
education architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Braprorp.—July 16.—For the following works, for the 
“Corporation, viz.:—(1) Bolton Lane abattoirs, alterations 
and repairs ; (2) St. James’s market, erection of seven shops 
and seven store-rooms (vegetable market extension). The City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—July 18.—For the following work at Brad- 
ford court-house, viz., alterations, &c. (builder, joiner, plas- 
‘terer, plumber, painter). The West Riding Architect, County 
‘Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West Riding 
‘Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Brampron.—July 16.—For erection of five single cottages 
and ten sets of farm buildings, situate in Warboys Fen, 
Farcet Fen, Yaxley Fen, Ponder’s Bridge, Ramsey, and Up- 
wood Common Farm, near Ramsey Heights, for the small 
holdings and allotments committee of the Huntingdonshire 

Connty Council. Mr. §. Croot, land steward, Brampton, 
Hunts. 
Brrprort.—July 19.—For erection of a stable at Bridport 


Station, for the Great Western Railway. The Engineer at 


Taunton Station. 
Bristot.—July 19.—For reglazing, reslating, and repair- 


“ing portions of the roof of the joint station at Bristol, for the 


_ erection of a ‘‘ bothy’’ at Higher Standen. 


Great Western and Midland Railways joint committee. The 
Engineer, Bristol Joint Station. ; 

Bristou.—July 21.—For making alterations, &c., to 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Royal York Crescent, Clifton, and con- 

verting into residential flats. Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 
Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

Cuirre.—July 16.—For the execution of summer repairs 
at the Cliffe Cooling Street Council school. Mr. F. Wright, 
hon. correspondent, West Court, Cliffe, Rochester, Kent. 

CrirHERor.—July 18.—For the various works necessary in 
Mr. Edmund T. 
Welch, architect and surveyor, York Street, Clitheroe. 

Dartrorp, &c.—July 20.—For the following works, viz. : 
(1) Repairs and preservation works at Long Reach (Smallpox) 

‘Hospital, Dartford ; (2) road repairing and tar paving work 
at the Northern (Convalescent Fever) Hospital, Winchmore 
Hill, N. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer- 
in-chief. Deposit 11. each contract. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Dewssury.—July 19.—For erection of a boiler chimney 
at Meadow Mills. Mr. D. K. Lobley, architect, 58 Alexandra 
Crescent, Dewsbury. 

Doppincton.—July 16.—For the execution of summer 
repairs at the Doddington Council school, The School, Dod- 
dington, Kent. 


DurHam.—July 19.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for (1) Cassop new school and extensions at 


Mr. A. Ferguson, Scottish 


SUPPLEMENT 


Horden Colliery, Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham ; 
(2) alterations at Fulwell Council school, Mr. F. E. Coates, 
Shire Hall, Durham ; (3) removal of the iron school, accom- 
modation about 500 scholars, from Shotton colliery, and re- 
erection of the same at Blackhall Rocks. Mr. F. E. Coates, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

EastBourRNe.—July 18.—For additions to the sanitary 
inspector’s office, Town Hall. Mr. Wm. Chapman Field, 
borough architect and building surveyor, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

East Stonrnouse.—July 20.—For sundry alterations and 
works at the workhouse infirmary, &c., East Stonehouse, 
Devon. Messrs. Thornely, Rooke & Barron, architects, 11 The 
Crescent, Plymouth. 

EpiInspurGH.—Contractors desiring to tender for the new 
building, Freemasons’ Hall, will kindly send their names 
to the architect. Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.1.B.A., 
10 Randolph Place, Edinburgh. 

Frrmpy.—July 25.—For the various works required in 
erection of ten cottages at Flimby, Cumberland. The Mary- 
port Co-operative Industrial Society, Ltd., Central Stores, 
Maryport, also Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 

FRASERBURGH.—July 18.—For the mason, carpenter, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, and glazier works of dwell- | 
ing-house to be erected on Strichen Road. Mr. Wm. S. F. 
Wilson, architect, Broad Street, Fraserburgh, York. 

GintrincHam.—July 18.—For extending Barnsole Road 
and Napier Road Council schools. Mr. J. L. Redfern, 
A.R.1.B.A., surveyor to the education committee, Council 
Offices, Gardiner Street, Gillingham, Kent. Send 10s. 6d. 
deposit to Mr. Andrew Johns, secretary, 4 Gardiner Street, 
Gillingham. 

Grascow.—July 25.—For the erection of the concert hall 
at the Scottish Exhibition of National History, Art, and In- 
dustry, 1911. Deposit 31. 3s. with the Secretary, 190 West 
George Street. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, architects, 108 
Douglas Street, Glasgow. 

Griascow.—July 26.—-For supplying and laying the copper 
roof at Glasgow Cathedral, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works at the 
Cathedral. Send 11. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, 
3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Guoucester.—July 23.—For erection of a cottage at 
Frampton Cotterell, and for alterations and repairs at the 
Leigh Farm, Pucklechurch. Mr. Francis Peter, Shirehall, 
Gloucester. 

CrumpsatL.—July 23.—For the construction of retaining 
walls adjoining the workhouse, Send 21. 2s. deposit to the 
City Treasurer, Manchester. The City Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

Haypon Brrpce.—Aug. 3.—For the work of remodelling 
Haydon Bridge Shaftoe Trust school. Send names by July 20 
with 21. 2s. deposit to Mr. Edwarl. Davidson, clerk: to the 
governors, Estate Office, Haydon Bridge. 

Hercurneton.—July 18.—For alterations at the Wes- 
leyan chapel and schools. Messrs. Kitching & Lee, archi- 
tects, Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 

Hoo Sr. Wersurcu.—July 18.—For summer repairs at 
the Hoo St. Werburgh Mixed Council school, Kent. Mr. 
R. A. Arnold, correspondent, The Precinct, Rochester. 

Hutr.—July 20.—For erection of a small pump house, in 
ferro-concrete and brickwork, and for laying about 200 yards 
pipe sewer at the Northern Cemetery. Mr. A. EH. White, 
M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Huti.—July 20.—For work to be performed in erection of 
stables, cart shed, &c., Pickering Park. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Kricuisy.—For the several works required in erection of 
a weaving shed at Aireworth Mills. Messrs. R. B. Broster & 
Sons, architects: and surveyors, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Keighley. 

Lancaster.—July 19.—For the tiling and joiners’ work 
in connection with the renovation of the three top butchers’ 
shops in the market, adjoining the common Garden Street 
entrance. Mr. John C. Mount, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. 

Leytonstonn.—-July 21.—For erection of an additional 
storey to the engineer’s house at the Infirmary, Whipp’s Cross 
Road, Leytonstone, N.E., for the Guardians of West Ham 
Union. Mr. Thomas Smith, clerk, Board Room, Union eed; 
Leytonstone. 

Lonpon.—July 18.—For the construction of an under- 
ground public convenience in Barrett Street, near its junction 
with James Street, Oxford Street, for the St. Marylebone 
Borough Council. Mr. J. Paget Waddington, M.I.C.E., 
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borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone 
Lane, London. ot Tans ‘ 

Lonpon.—July 19.—For repairing and painting portions 
of the roof of Paddington Station, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. The office of the Engineer, 7 Eastbourne Ter- 
race, Paddington. 

Lonpon.—July 21.—For erection of the Western Central 
District Post Office extension. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. 
Office of Works, Carlisle Place, S.W. Send 1l, 1s. to H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London. 

Lonpon.—J uly 21.—For erection of a new school at Pits- 
hanger Lane, North Ealing. Deposit 5J. 5s. Myr. Charles 
Jones, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing. 

Lonpon.—July 27.—For pulling down a portion of 160 
King Street, Hammersmith, and erecting a new shop front, 
&c., on the line of the street improvement, for the Borough 
Council. Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Lonpon.—July 28.—For the construction of exit iron 
staircases and the necessary structural alterations in connec- 
tion therewith at the St. George’s Workhouse, Mint Street, 
Borough, 8.E. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. J. Wade, architect, 
104 Harvist Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Marven.—July 29.—For the execution of summer repairs 
at the Council school. Mr. T. A. Fowle, West End Villa, 
Marden, Kent. 

MoreTonHampstrap.— July 16.—For erection of a general 
post office and a block of dwelling-houses at Moretonhamp- 
stead. Send names and a deposit of 21. 2s. to Mr. Ernest E. 
Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 

Norrincuam.—July 18.—For alterations and additions 
at Carrington Council school, Claremont Road. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 

OswaLptwistie.—July 30.—For erection of a riding 
school and alterations to existing headquarters of the 5th 
Lancashire Battery of the 1st East Lancashire Brigade Royal 
Field Artillery at Oswaldtwistle. Deposit 10s. Mr. William 
Greenwood, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Victoria Chambers, Vic- 
toria Street, Blackburn. 

Pocxiineton.—July 26.—For repairs, renovation, and 
certain alterations required to the school premises, for the 
Governors of the Pocklington Grammar school. Mr. Thomas 
Robson, solicitor, Pocklington, Yorks. 

Pootn.—July 18.—For (a) erecting additional class room, 
&c., at the Secondary school, Seldown, and making altera- 
tions ; (b) for painting exterior, &c., for the education com- 
mittee. Mr. Samuel J. Newntan, F.R.I.B.A., borough sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Market Street, Poole. 

Preston.—July 18.—For the concrete, brick, and stone- 
work required in building a brick culvert 7 feet internal dia- 
meter, for the Corporation. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, Lancs. 

Satrorp.—July 21.—For pulling down and clearing away 
five cottages in Brunswick Street, and the construction of 
yards, w.c.’s and sculleries to adjoining property. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. 

Scortanp.—July 18.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, and 
slater work required for taking down and rebuilding cottage 
at Baikie, in the Parish of Airlie. Mr. D. Ross, Road Sur- 
veyor, Kirriemuir. 

Scottanp.—July 19.—For the mason, joiner, plumber. 
plaster, slater, glazier, and iron works of reconstruction of 
dormitory at the Dundee District Asylum, Westgreen. Mr. 
T. Martin Cappon, F.R.1.B.A., 32 Bank Street, Dundee. 

Scortand.—July 27.—For mason, joiner, slater, plasterer, 
and plumber work in connection with the proposed supple- 
mentary class-rooms, for the Brydekirk School Board. Apply 
by July 23 to Mr. Fred. W. Moffat, Clerk, School Board 
Office, Kirtlebridge. 

Scortanp.—July 27.—For the mason, carpenter, plaster, 
and slater works of alterations and additions to the dwelling- 
nee at Brownhills, Hatton, Fintray. The tenant at Brown- 

ills. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 4.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, glazier, painter, heating and steel-work, of 
new premises, Bank Street, Lochgelly, for the Equitable Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. Scobie 
& Son, architects, Dunfermline and Lochgelly. 

SHipron Berirncur.—July 20.—For the erection of a 
Council school for ninety-nine children, and teacher’s house. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

Starrorp.—July 20.—For erection of builders’ work in 
connection with a workshop extension for Messrs. Siemens 


Brothers Dynamo Works, Ltd. Deposit 5/. 5s. Apply at the 
office at the works. 


Trrpury.—July 23.—For the erection of a Liberal club 
house in Toronto Road, Tilbury Dock, Essex. Mr. W. 


| 
Krance, Dock Road, Tilbury. | 
| 


TrLtpury.—July 23.—For erection of additional buildings 
as extensions to the existing Tilbury Progressive Club. 


Mr, 


W. Krance, Dock Road, Tilbury. ; | 
Torquay.—July 19.—For erection of a laundry buildi | 


at the Torbay Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Watson ¢ 
Watson, architects, 36 Torwood Street, Torquay. 

Tunsripcr WELLs.—July 23.—For the carrying out of all 
builders’ work in connection with the Hurstwood Sewage 
Pumping station extensions (contract No. 1). Mr. W. H, 
Maxwell, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall; Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Wates.—July 16.—For the conversion of present pre- 
mises into shop and house at Stone Street, Llandovery. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare ; or 
Mr. D. Morgan, Grove House, Stone Street, Llandovery. 

Watzes.—July 16.—For provision of new floors to escape 
landings and staircase at Cardiff workhouse. Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 4 

Wates.—July 16.—For erection of sixteen houses at Holly 
Bush, near Blackwood, Mon., for the Holly Bush Building 
Club. Mr. W. R. Phillips, Post Office Chambers, Pontllan- 
fraith. ! 

Wates.—July 19.—For building 28 houses at Ystrad- 


* mynach, for the Ystradmynach Building Club. Mr. A. §. 


Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 
Wates.—July 19.—For erection of new schools for 1,094 
children, at Kitchener Road, Canton, Cardiff. Send 3I. 
deposit to the City Treasurer. The City Engineer’s Office, 
City Hall, Cardiff. : 
Wates.—July 20.—For erection of ten houses at Gelligaer 


for the Cascade Building Club. Mr. William Harris, archi- 


tect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. : ; 
Wates.—July 21.—For erection of a new mixed and 
infants’ school at Cwmaman, near Aberdare. Mr, N. G. 
Lewis, architect, Abertillery. Send 21. 2s. deposit to Mr. J. 
Morris, director, Education Offices, Aberdare. _ 
Watzes.—July 21.—For erection of four houses at Pen- 


ygarn, Pontypool. Mr. D. C. Udell, architect and surveyor, — 


Commercial Street, Pontypool. 


Wates.—For erection of a branch bank and manager's 
residence at Newcastle-Emlyn, for the Metropolitan Bank 


of England and Wales, Ltd. Send names and 3l. 3s. deposit 


to Mr. C. Russell Peacock, 
Swansea. 


Wates.—July 23.—For erection of 240 dwelling-houses 
upon Cefn Rhychdir, New Tredegar, Mon., for Messrs. the 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., Ltd. Mr. George Kenshole, 
M.S.A., Station Road, Bargoed. . 

Wates.—July 27.—-For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Tegryn, Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


architect, Metal Exchange, 


WatsaLL.—July 18.—For executing alterations and addi- 


tions to the Tramway depot, Bloxwich Road, Birchills. 
Borough Surveyor, Room 23, Council House, Walsall. 


‘a 


West Vatze.—July 30.—For the various trades required - 


in erection of a warehouse and stables at West Vale, Halifax. 
Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street 


The ; 


Chambers. . 


Wortu.—July 18.—For the joiner’s, plasterer’s, and 


slater’s works (whole or separate), required in repairs to roof 
at Worth village Wesleyan chapel, Yorks. 
Hogarth, 
Keighley. 


Mr. Hartley 
architect and surveyor, 43 Redcliffe Street, — 


Worttey.—July 19.—For the re-flooring of large hall, at 


the Working Men’s Institute, Lower Wortley, Leeds. 
W. Benn, secretary. 

Yarpiey Gosron.—July 27.—For taking off a portion of 
the roof, raising the walls, and re-fixing the roof of the men’s 
dormitory, at the Workhouse, Yardley Gobion, Northants. 
The Workhouse, Yardley Gobion. Mr. S. H. Hardwick, 
master. : 


Tue Camberley Urban District Council last week passed 
plans for the erection of twenty-four new houses. 

Mr. W. T. Lancasurre, city engineer, Leeds, has been 
appointed building surveyor by the Leeds City Council, in suc 
cession to the late Mr. William Towers. ; 

Messrs. MILron Bone and Edward Compton, the proprie- 
tors of the Northampton Opera House, have secured a free- 
hold site in St. Giles’s Street, Northampton, for the purpose 
of erecting a music hall. 


Mr 
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| TENDERS. 
| BARNSTAPLE. 


| For rebuilding of business premises, High Street. 
SPENCER EDWARDS, architect, Barnstaple. 


Bryant & Son £792 
Ridge . 788 
Woolaway & Son 775 
Burgess & Son 766 
Karslake & Son 759 
Sillifant & Sons 748 
Cater & Son, Barnstaple (accepted) 747 
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My. 


ooo CO oo v1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For the construction and completion of sewerage and sewage 
disposal works for the parishes of Pyle and Tythegston 


Higher, for the Penybont Rural District Council. Mr. 
ErRryy W. Davirs, engineer, Tondu. 
Jones, jc gept cas £23,957 0 0 
Haines LG, EZ Oa 0 
Morgan 15,004 0 0 
Murray LAO. 
Jones, jun. 14,657 0 0 
Rankin 14,650 0 0 
Walker 14,320 .0: 0 
Underwood & Bro. 14,037 0 0 
che 13,974 0 0 
Nunn & Co. : 13,822 0 0 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 13,435 0 0 
Gaylard : 13,129: - 0: -0 
Smith 12,998 0 0 
Hancock 12,169 0 0 
Parkinson & Hodgens 10,874 0 0 
|W. &J.R. Watson . 10;807...0"-0 
JOHNSON Bros., Hereford (accepted) 10,520 0 0 
BROMLEY. 

For erecting nurses’ classroom and addition to drug stores at 
District Sick Asylum. Messrs. J. D. W. CLARKSON, 
architects, 136 High Street, pea E. 

Reason . : £397 0,0 

_Werbking & Go, Ltd. : 750 0 O 

Woo.taston & Co., Limehouse (accepted) 627 5 O70 
CHESTERFIELD. 

For erecting hunger-houses, horse-shed, &c., in the cattle 
market. Mr. VINCENT SMitH, borough aaa Chester- 
field. 

Marsden Bros. * ‘s681 9 3 
Marriott 655 0 0 
Brown 645 0 0 
Holmes & Sons 600 0 0 
Kirk 585 0 0 
Wildgoose 575 0 0 
Brailsford 562 17 0 
Wright . 560 0 0 
Collis & Sons, Chesterfield Gaconanended). . 524 0 0 
DARTFORD. 

For neniing and repairs at Darenth Asylum. Mr. W3iT: 

Hatcu, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in-chief. 
Gunning & Sons . £1,480 0 0 
Ellingham 850 0 0 
Kazak . 725 0 0 
Hussey... 659 0 0 
Nightingale 619 0 0 
Proctor & Sons . 590 0 0 
MILTON, Northfleet (accepted) 465 0 0 

IRELAND. 

For various drainage works within the old city areas, Dublin. 
J. & T. Binns , © £16,709 18351 
H. & J. Martin 15,934 0 0 
Moran & Sons (accepted) . 14,970 9.2 


For building thirty-five cottages for the Rathdown District 


Council, at Shankill, Co. Dublin. Mr. R. M. Burier, 
architect. 
Detached Semi-detached 
Cottage. Cottage. 
Dowling . £150 ame SLA Ta 7 a..G 
Mosley 150 0 0 TAZ - 052.0 
Bower 150 0 0 146 10 O 
Monks : 147 10 0 LAAN 726 
Pemberton & Sorts LAGE aeO 
KINLEN, Greystones (accepted)* 146 0 0 140 0 0 
Duncan 14640: 0 141 00y.0 


* 4 8951., Batlusive on roads, sewers, and fencing. 


IRELAND—continued, 


Corporation. 
Martin & Co. £20,830 0 
Moran & Sons . 20,241 1 
J. & T. Binns ‘ 16,932 16 
H. & J. Martin Gadienicd) 16,082 0 


LINCOLN. 


erection of a gymnasium. 
architects, Lincoln. 


Pumfrey £5,441 0 
Halkes Bros. TS OUOMEU 
Pattinson & Son 5,189 0 
Harper & Son : 5,078 0 
Wricut & Son, Lincoln larented 4,826 0 


LONDON.. 


W. Mr. 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Batley, Sons & Holness £1,225 
Patman & Fotheringham . 1,187 
Roome & Co. dl atltoye) 
Walls 1,134 
Rice & Son . : 1,093, 
Mattock & Parsons, Gtay's Inn Road, 

W.C. (accepted) ‘ . 075s 0 


ooo°o°o 


For the main drainage of Kilmdinham district, for the Dublin 


2 
2 
5 
0 


For building a wing to the High School for Girls and for the 
Messrs. W. Watkins & Son, 


(ony Wifes) (aie) 


For alterations and additions to. 18 Great Marlborough Street, 
W. Leonard Dowron, architect, 1 Great James 


ooo oo 


0 


For the execution of the wiring and the supply of fittings in 


connection with the installation of electric ight at the 


following fire stations. 


(1) Woolwich Fire Station. 


Tredegar & Co. . £270 0 
Barker & Co., Ltd. 203 13 
Pinching & Walton 192 0 
Newbald & Co. ; 186 0 
Weston & Sons, 153 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

(recom mended) 185 0 
Chief engineer’s estimate Li, 20 
(2) Kingsland Fire Station. 

Taylor & Co. . : : 5 £221 0 
Bryden & Sons 200 0 
Hawkins & Sons 195 0 
Troy & Co... 1s) (0) 
pee & Co., Bravington W orks, Paddington, 

- (recom mended) 164 18 
ae engineer’ s estimate 182 0 

(3) Lewisham Fire Station. 

Taylor & Co. . : , ‘ £234 9 
Whitehead Bros. 228 0 
Pinching & Walton 204 0 
Leonard & Co. 165 0 
Tilley Bros. , 160 19 
Chief engineer’s estimate 189 0 


F. & H. F. Higgs £27,288 0 
Akers & Co. 24,150 0 
Wallis & Sons 22 526 0 
Smith & Sons aed hove 10, 
Gathercole Bros. PRIM eH Ke) 40, 
Wall, Ltd. 21,140 0 
F, & T. Thorne . ‘ 20,7670 
Rowley Bros. j 20,730 0 
Fletcher . 20,526 0 
Nicholls & Son, Finchley (recom me ideas 18,765 0 
Architect’s estimate . ; 22,658 0 
NUNEATON. 
For additions to the Free Library in Coton Road. Mr. F. 
Coox, borough surveyor. 
Smith & Co. . £381 0 
Bedingham 344 0 
eco : 315 0 
G. Ki & W. Wincott ; 304 9 
SmitH & Sons, Nuneaton (accepted) 297 15 


oo (se = al 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For the erection of 112 cottages, comprising 56 of four rooms 
and 56 of three rooms, on section B of the Norbury Estate. 


Soo Oa SOOO © Os 


(=o =o =) 


bf 
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SCOTLAND. WALES —continued. 
For additions to the High School, North Berwick, for ay For erecting thirty-three cottages at Cwmellyn, Blaina, for 
School Board. Blaina Central Building Club. Messrs. Luwrs & Davies, 


eae tenders. architects, ee nas and Blaina. 
Baillie, mason : : nt £9660" -O Tudor . : . £8,075 10 0 
W.& J. A. Watson, joiner ; 2 ; : 924.0 0 Gay & Head ‘ 4 7,922 4 @ 
Morton, plumber . : ‘ : : : 241 11 9 To Weed ned ENKINS, Penydarren, Merthys 
Maclauchlan, plasterer : ; 3 : 209 0.0 (accepted) . ; 7,524 0 0 
Anderson & Sons, slater . . : 124 0 0 For erection of new mixed nad ‘ebante ‘genet at Tyr Graig, 
SOUTHAMPTON. Aberbeeg.. Messrs. Sprirn & Buavan, architects and sur- 
For the erection of a chapel at the Hollybrook Cemetery. Gia ane - £14800 0 0 
ail i F : : , ‘ } : 0 
J. Nicou (accepted) . , ~~ £2,044 0. 0 Take ' 14.400 0 0 
For the erection of the lodge and offices at the above. HWogsllee © ' ' 14004 10 0 
owells . : : ; 4 ‘ : : 
J. Dovuatas (accepted) . ; : : Syeecoo0.. 00 Mater ie Gore ; 13,924 0 0 
SOUTH SHIELDS. Davies & Sons . : a F : : 13,878 0 0 
For erecting co-operative store at the corner of Westoe Thomas. : ; ‘ ; : é 13,870 12 2 
Avenue and St. Vincent Street, South Shields, for the Jenkins, Ltd. =. : 13,570 0 Oo 
South Shields Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. DavIEs & Howe Lt, Cardiff (accepted) - 13,469 0 @ 
J. Ernest Strout, architect, Commercial Chambers, i 
South Shields. Quantities by the same. WEREHAM ae + 
Swales . ‘ i ; , ; : . £1588 11. 9 | For building small house and farm buildings. é 
White... he ey) 6755.0 “0 | Sohmgon’& Son) 2). 
Jennings . 3 : : : 3 : 1.571258 Be7, Eggett & Flotman . ; ; : : 5 518 10 o- 
Carruthers . 0... :” . , 4 eee) USL Last oe Collanaame +4 ve OO Oe 
Christie tae. ; é 1,557 12 4 ASHBY, Downham Market (accepted) ‘ : 435 0 o- 
-Brown & Sons . : : : P ; IDO Om O i 
Ridleyer ear ee Set We Pe a ee ere ee : ve % 
GP etitan Sone 1.470 0 0 | For erection of a new school at Melcombe Regis. § 
; i ; , Whettam, jun. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . £4,565 0 C8 
ALLIson, Whitburn (accepted) *. : ‘ 1,430 0 0 Rirsiind 03 ; 4,357 9 0 
SPALDING. Lovatt é é y , : : : 3,785 0 0 
For erection of a girder bridge, 27-feet span, at Horseshoe Conway ; : ee: ; é . 3,724 16 5 
Bridge, for the Trustees of the Deeping Fen drainage Trask & Son . : . ; , 3,591 10 om 
district. Mr. H. Barn, engineer, Hong s Road, Spalding. Green . 3 4 : oe . 5,472 0 Om 
Thorne & Sons. : 5 £754 15 6 Bowman & Sons . ae ‘ ‘ : : 3,469 8 OF 
Goddard, pba & Warner . : f ' 750 0 0 Playfair & Toole 3 2 : ; ; 5,425 0 0 
Shanks . : ’ ; : 700 0. 0 Woot & Way . j Sena ; ; 5,336 8 1 
Woolston ; ; ; Pe hae A 680 0 0 Pittard & Son. ~. ; ; : f ! 5,280 0 0 
WW afison'& Clo, + ile te d ; ; 62018 4 Jenkins & Sons . . : ; ; ‘ 5,259 0 0 : 
Osgerby . E : raieae ; 5 : 620 —75 Moore & Sons. ; ; : ’ : 3,159 15 0 
Langley . 4 . : 3 ; . 3 DYor=o 10 Wakeham Bros. . ‘ ‘ 3,072 0 0 
Rerbolconerete Jesty & Baker (r écommended) . ‘ 3,067 15 4 
LiverPoot FERRO-CONCRETE CONTRACTING ® 
Co., Bixteth Street, it aes ae fee De doairis’ schon . 
for ‘45- -feet span) : ‘ 530005 me For alterations and additions to the boys’ and girls’ schools — 
Laiieclioreaia! 537 0 0 in the Bachelor’s Acre, for the Windsor Royal Free — 
; : Schools. Messrs. Eperineton & Sprnx, architects, 
For erection of Money Bridge (45. feet pene over the River Windsor. = 
Glen, for the Deeping on Drainage Trust. Mr. H. Godwin 3 : : ; 2 » £1,795. Ose 
Bat, engineer, Spalding. Beauchamp ; E : : : : 1,467 0 om 
Thorne & Sons é : : a0 006 WSO Bowyer ’ ; : , : : ‘ 1,398 0 0. 
Goddard, eee & Warner : $ : 904 12 0 Burfoot & Son . : : t ; : 1,375 0 0 
Shanks . BRN die Aa nde CALLS HN Gibson & Sons . 9.  ... Ss | 
Woolston : : : : . : : 789 0 0 Burfoot & Butler ‘ ‘ : . : 1,360 0. Om 
Watson & Co. : i q ; 5 703 0 0 Brown . , ; err it ; : 1,273 0 Gm 
ieee ; ; i ; ; : : 698 6 6 Roberts ; ; : ; ; y 1,198 0 Om 
Ferro-concrete. Love | {. . . : 1,195 0 Om 
Liverpoot Vrrro-concrere ConrrAcTInG HeEnpry, Windsor (accepted) . . . 1,150 0 0 3 
Co., Exchange Chambers, meee (ac- 4 
ce pted ) , } ; j BAGH G6 WINSFORD (CHESHIRE). 
For erection of Council school buildings at Meadow Bank, 
WALES, Winsford. 
For new police station at Tintern, for Monmouthshire County Newall : : : : , ’ . ~£5,250 -0 “Ome 
Council. Mr. Wirtram TANNER, county surveyor and Finney : : ‘ . : : 5 4,315 0 Gm 
architect, Newport, Mon. Sergeant Bros. . : : } ; : 4,295 0 om 
Hall & Harding). 0° (oea. ) al sa aeancdenos Metin Wilson. - 2. a a 
re Ge Songs is) aeons si panel, BAe .O Dickenson & Noden . qlee oe . 3,985 0° Ome 
errr Bons a 4580-0. |  Howies¢ Sons 2). |, 
hae ape “fant MEP aoa gm. Te Teva na ec ea Curzon (accepted) .  . .  . + 3,484 0°90 
Love: Sk 92” AUG ie il a as ae rs) i 
Sainsbiiry - ¢)) 1 S90 Bla A ean g . 
Griffiths : E 3 Z : ; s 1,289 0 0 j 
Reed ; : 1265.0: 0 Tue foundation-stone of a new church on the ‘“‘ Heights,”” 3 
Blake . 1,260 0 0 | Caversham, was laid recently. The church will consist of — 
Edwards : : : : ; : 1,260 0 0 | chancel, vestries, nave, north and south aisles, and will pro- 
Walters & Sons . > : : : : 1,247 0 O | vide accommodation for about 300, with choir stalls for thirty. — 
Jones . : : " : ; : ; 1,246 0 0] It has been so proportioned that it can be extended to the 
Morgan & Co... : 5 : 3 1,220 0 0 | west to accommodate another 200. Space has also been left 
Leadbeter & Co. : ; ; , 4 1,220 0 0 | onthesouth aisle of the chancel for a Lady chapel. Thegeneral 
Bendall & Son . : 5 : ‘ ‘ 1,215 0 0 | design is Perpendicular. The church was originally designed 
G. F. Leadbeter . : , ; : ; 1,214 0 0 | with an octagonal east end, but this was altered to a square 
Powell & Son. ; ; : : ; 1,200 0 0 | east end in accordance with the suggestion of the Incorporated — 
Williams : : A , : : 1,179 0 0 | Church Building Society. The cost will be about 5,200. 
Charles 4 : . ; : , 5 1,175 0 0 | Messrs. Wheeler Bros., Caversham, are the contractors. The — 
Prosser f } ? : 1,160 0 0 | designs have been prepared jointly by Mr. James Haslam, 
Moon, Newport (accepted) - : : 7 15150°-D9e0 gee: S. A., and Mr. Ernest Ravenscroft. 
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ETROPGLITAN RAILWAY, 


oa : 


Messrs. EH, I’Anson & Son, Architects. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Si1r,—We beg to advise you that the style of our firm has 
been changed from Garston Fréres to Garston, Limited, and 
all communications should now be addressed to Garston, 
Limited, at this address.—We are, yours faithfully, 

10 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. Garston, LIMITED. 

July 1910. 


COMPETITION. 


Tur Pontefract Education Committee on Tuesday con- 
sidered the award of Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, of Leeds, the 
assessor appointed to adjudicate upon the nineteen sets of 
competitive plans sent in by Yorkshire architects for the 
proposed elementary school for Pontefract borough, to ac- 
commodate 750 children, at an estimated cost of 9,000/. The 
committee accepted the award, which was found to be as 
follows :—(1) Messrs. Tennant & Collins, Pontefract ; (2) Mr, 
James Forbes, Middlesbrough; (3) Messrs. W. H. Thorpe & 
Son, Leeds. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue address of the Peerless Heater Company, whose 
apparatus we described in our issue of July 8, is 70 & 
71 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 

Tur Superior Jury of the Japan-British Exhibition, 
London, 1910, have given the highest award in its class (the 
gold medal) -to the Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., 
Cambridge, for their exhibits relating to the manufacture, 
testing and uses of Saxon Brand Portland cement, which are 
to be found in Building 48, space No. 235. 

Mr. Tuomas Crompron, the well-known Lancashire 
manufacturer of hinges and locks, of Ashton-in-Makersfield, 
near Wigan, died last week in his 81st year. He was the 
doyen of British hinge makers, and Crompton’s hinges have 


secured a well-deserved popularity throughout the world for 
good workmanship. To the last Mr. Crompton was enabled to 
give personal attention to his business, and has passed away 
regretted by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Owrne to the increase in their business as lift manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., have for some 
time past found their Battersea premises inadequate for their 
growing needs, and have been compelled to provide new works 
which are now in course of erection at Northampton. A 
spacious plot of land has been secured affording ample oppor- 
tunity for further expansion, and it is intended that the new 
premises shall embody not only the most modern manufactur- 
ing improvements, but shall provide also for the greater com- 
fort and health of the workmen and staff. It is hoped that 
the new works will be ready for occupation in the autumn. 
A portion of the staff and a number of workmen will be 
retained in London in the interests of the extensive connec- 
tion possessed by the Company in the Metropolitan district, 
where they and their predecessors have been established for 
140 years. 

“« DEcoNVERRE ”’ is, as explained in our issue of July 1, 
a new form of glass decoration by which all the effects of leaded 
lights or stained-glass windows are obtained. Messrs. Wotton 
& Sons, Croydon, the manufacturers, wish to emphasise the 
fact that ‘“‘ Deconverre ’’ is not an imitation of either of these. 
It is an independent method of arriving at a kind of decora- 
tion which has hitherto been limited to stained and leaded 
glass, and which was for that very reason restricted in its use. 
The usefulness of ‘‘ Deconverre ”’ lies in the fact that it opens 
up a new vista of decorative possibilities which is closed to 
the older methods of ornamenting glass. 


Tur London, Tilbury and Southend Railway Co. have 
decided to name their new station, situated between Southend 


and Shoeburyness, Thorpe Bay. 
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VARIETIES. 


A scHEME of extension of the Perth County Fever Hospital 
at Burghmuir, Perth, is under consideration. The County 
Medical Officer recommends the erection of composite. wood 
and iron buildings at a cost of 2,5001. 

Mz. Tuomas Barrtett, a Liverpool estate agent, has under- 
taken to provide a peal of bells for the new Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

Tue Berks County Education Authority advertise their 
intention to provide a new public elementary school for about 
220 children in the parish of Thatcham. 

Mr. J. W. Fisuer, of Wellingborough, has been appointed 
diocesan surveyor for the Northampton archdeaconry in place 
of the late Mr. M. H. Holding. 

Mr. Henry James Wisk, A.R.I.B.A., has removed his 
office from Great James Street, W.C., to 64 South Molton 
Street, W., where his telephone number is Mayfair 4331. 

Tue South-Eastern District of the Institution of Munici- 
pal Engineers have re-elected Mr. Henry C. Adams, consulting 
municipal engineer, of 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., as 
chairman. 

Tue Estates Committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
approved the plans submitted for the first section of the 
Adelphi Hotel Extension, Liverpool. The architect for this 
important scheme is Mr. R. Frank Atkinson. 

TuE board of directors of the North-Eastern Railway have 
approved of designs for a new railway station at Blaydon, 
The work will be commenced at an early date. 

Tue Sheffield Corporation are asking for sanction to 
borrow 7,920]. for works of sewerage, and an inquiry into 
the application will be held at the town hall on the 19th inst. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new eye hospital at the junction 
of Oldhall and King Edward Streets, Liverpool, is to be laid 
on the 20th inst. The plans have been prepared by Mr. John 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. 

GREENOCK Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for the 
erection of eight self-contained cottages at Fort Matilda Place, 
a new street recently opened by Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart near 
the torpedo factory. 

THe Warrington Town Council are about to make applica- 
tion for a loan of 23,000/. for waterworks purposes. The 
scheme includes a new 18-inch. main from Winwick pumping 
station to Sankey Street. 

Tus foundation-stone has been laid of a chapel in connec- 
tion with the North-Eastern County School at Barnard Castle, 
Durham, which is to be erected at a cost of about 3,000/. from 
the designs of Mr. W. D. Caroe. 

Tux foundation-stone of St. Gabriel’s Church, Kayll Road, 
Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, was laid on the 7thinst. The 
work is to be carried out in four sections, the first of which will 
cost 9,8007., and the remaining three an additional 2,800I. 
The plan of the church is cruciform, with shallow tran- 
septs, one of which will be used as the morning chapel when 
required. The church has seating accommodation for over 
800 persons. A large hall, divided into class-rooms, is placed 
beneath the east end of the church. The tower is placed over 
the crossing.’ The work is being executed by Mr. W. D. 
Allison, contractor, Whitburn, from plans by Mr. Clayton 
Greene, of Sunderland. 

Messrs. Hatca & THompson, architects, Liverpool, have 
prepared plans, which were adopted by the vestry on the 
12th inst., for alterations at the hospital at Brownlow Hill 
Workhouse. The cost will probably be about 5,000I. 

Tue trustees of Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, are considering 
a scheme for the provision of additional science class-rooms. 
The superintendent of works has prepared a scheme estimated 
to cost 9,0001., exclusive of fittings. 

A scHmme for alterations and additions to the Chichester 
and West Sussex Infirmary buildings at Chichester is proposed 
to be carried out as a memorial to King Edward VII. at a 
cost of between 20,0007. and 24,0007. Towards this amount a 
promise of a donation of 10,0007. has been received. 

Pans have been prepared and approved for the erection 
of a new covered stand at Powderhall Grounds, Edinburgh, 
the headquarters of Scottish pedestrianism and dog-racing. 
It is the intention of Mr. F. A. Lumley, the lessee, to carry 
out a number of alterations. 

Tue Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool on Sunday laid 
the foundation-stone of the new church of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury at Windleshaw, St. Helens. The church will have 
accommodation for 450 people, and will take the place of a 
school chapel, built in 1892, which has become too small for 
the congregation. 

A NEW variety theatre is shortly to be erected in the East 
End of Glasgow. The new hall will be built at the north-east 
corner of Charles Street and Orr Street, Bridgeton Cross. The 


nominal capital of the company is to be 40,0001. 
M‘Millan, Greenock, will be chairman. The architects will 
be Messrs. Fred Matcham & Co. 

BatHata—one of the'most impressive edifices in the world— 
is described in an article on ‘‘ A Portuguese Pilgrimage,”’ 
appearing in Harper’s Magazine for July, which also con- 
tains among much other readable matter essays on ‘‘ A Group 
of Modern English Painters,’’ and ‘‘ Some Votaries of 
Bruges,’’ the whole of which are admirably illustrated. 

Tue Sevenoaks Urban Council have received a report from 
Messrs. Mordey & Dawbarn, electrical engineers, advising 
them that a scheme of electric lighting for that town might 
be expected to be self-supporting in the third year, and to 
show a progressive profit up to 1,300/. by the tenth year. The 
Council are disposed towards carrying out an electric highting 
scheme. 

Tuer Derbyshire County Council at their quarterly meeting 
considered plans for the proposed new county offices. A resolu- 
tion ‘‘that it is inexpedient at the present time to erect a 
large block of new offices, which, exclusive of 8,000/. paid for 
the site, will cost not less than 22,000/., and which would be 
inadequate for Poor Law offices should that work devolve upon 
the Council,’ was defeated, and the plans were adopted. 

At the conference of the Museums Association at York, 
Dr. W. E. Hoyle, F.R.S., the director of the National Museum 
of Wales at Cardiff, explained the plans which had been 
adopted for the new Museum buildings at Cardiff at a cost of 
about 250,000/., and the scheme for allotting space to the 
various classes. Mr. Dunbar Smith, of London, the successful 
competing architect, also gave a detailed description of the 
plans, illustrated by lantern slides. 

Tue Wexford County Council have applied to the Board 
of Trade for permission to construct in ferro-concrete a new 
bridge, with an opening span of 30 feet clear, alongside of, 
and to replace, the existing Ferrycarrig wooden bridge over 
the river Slaney. The opening span of the new bridge will 
be situated near its northern end, and the clear headway 
thereof will be about 8 feet. 

Tue Corporation of Birmingham have given formal notice, 
in accordance with the Housing and Town-Planning Act, 1909, 
of their intention to apply to the Local Government Board for 
authority to prepare a town-planning scheme in relation to 
certain lands comprising the whole of the parish of Quinton 
and parts of the parishes of Harborne and Edgbaston, in the 
City of Birmingham, and a part of the parish of Northfield 
in the King’s Norton and Northfield Urban District. 

H.M. Vicz-Consut at Adana reports that the Government 
of Turkey have a scheme on hand for the erection of 250 


houses there, and it is probable that work will be begun this — 


summer. Besides this a large orphanage is to be built, at a 
cost of from 7,200/. to 9,000/., to accommodate 500 orphans. 
Barracks are also needed, and a new building to replace that 
of the Courts of Justice recently burnt down. The total 
expenditure for all the above would be not less than 90,000I. 

Tue following plans have been passed by the sub-com- 
mittee on plans of houses and buildings of the Lower Ward 
of Lanark:—Mr. W. C. Stirling Stuart, for erection of 
dwelling-house at Muirside Farm, Carmunnock; Messrs. J. 
Nimmo & Co., Ltd., for office buildings at Auchingeich by 
Chryston; Mr. R. Milligan, for alteration of double cottage 
on Cumbernauld Road, Mollinsburn; and Mr. R. Provan, 
for villa south of Cathcart Road, Westfield, Rutherglen. 

Tur Aberdeen Town Council have appointed Mr. G. N. 
Yourdi, B.A. (Dublin), M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. William 
Fox, M.Inst.C.E., London, to advise the committee as to a 
scheme for a supply of water from the Dee at or above Cairn- 
ton, the scheme to include the construction of works capable of 
providing a supply as a first instalment to the amount of 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 gallons per day; and, second, an 
instalment to the amount of 20,000,000 gallons per day. The 
names of several independent engineers, in addition to the 
above, were submitted by Mr. James C. Inglis, the president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Tur West Riding County Council are applying for a num- 
ber of loans for various purposes, and these include 4,3581. 
for the erection of a school at Stannington ; 2,3221. for a school 
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for Denby and Cumberworth ; 3,658/. “for a new mixed depart- 


ment at Wath Victoria Road school ; 2,6027. for an infants’ 
department at Park Road school, Wath; ; 2,8601. (in addition 
to 10,5007. sanctioned in May 1907) for Barnsléy Grammar 
school ; 
1907) for Barnsley High School for Girls. 

At Paisley Dean of Guild Court the following plans were 
passed :—Mr. Clark Hunter, Paisley, to erect “eight semi- 
detached villas in North Greenhill Road, Paisley ; Arch- 
bishop Maguire and others of the Finance Board of the 


2,0007. (in addition to 18,6721. sanctioned in October _ 
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Catholic Archdiocese of Glasgow, to erect a new school in 
Queen Street, Paisley ; trustees for the United Free Presby- 
tery of Paisley, to erect a new church in connection with the 
Ralston congregation ; Mrs. Margaret Hedderwick, residing 
at Hillhead Road, Crookston, to erect a cottage in Algon 
Road. 

Tue Tottenham Education Committee were recently in- 
formed that 1,562/. would be deducted from the grants because 
of the overcrowded condition of the schools. The President 
of the Board of Education has since promised to remit half of 
the fine when a tender for a new school at Culvert Road is 
accepted, half of the remainder when a tender for another 
school in a different part of the district is accepted, and the 
rest at the end of next year if it can be shown that the schools 
are not overcrowded. 

To enable those who wish to get away from the routine 
and associations of city life for a day or week-end in the 
healthy and picturesque country around the Chiltern Hills 
and Vale of Aylesbury, cheap tickets are issued from Mary- 
lebone four days a week to Amersham, Aylesbury, Chal- 
font Road, Chesham, Chorley Wood, Great Missenden, Stoke 
Mandeville and Wendover, and for two days a week to many 
other stations in this delightful district. This country of 
fine and lucid air, of undulating hill and valley, has a quiet 
charm all its own. A postcard to Publicity Department, 
216 Marylebone Road, N.W., will bring you an A.B.C. pro- 
gramme giving full particulars. 

Tue Guild of Architects’ Assistants, by permission of the 
architects, Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, paid a visit to the 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall at Westminster on the 9th inst. 
Mr. E. C. Howell, the clerk of works, and Mr. Elliott, who 
represented Messrs. Dove Bros., the contractors, conducted the 
party over the works and gave detailed information concerning 
the reinforced concrete and the general construction of the 
building. The stonework, its mouldings, and carvings were 
much admired, while the probable omission of the fine towers 
on the main front, due to a question of light with the West- 
minster Hospital, was greatly deplored. The great hall, with 
its balconies and seating tiers in reinforced concrete and hollow 
brick, caused particular interest on account of its novel and 
ingenious planning. 

At a meeting of King’s Norton Urban District Council at 
Selly Oak the Council adopted a recommendation to build a 
set of baths at King’s Heath, consisting of a large and a 
small swimming bath, first and second class slipper baths, 
and Russian baths, at a cost of 12,000/. The site is in Insti- 
tute Road. It was also agreed to spend 400]. in the pro- 
vision of a lodge for King’s Heath Park. The education 
committee reported that notices had been issued of their 
intention to provide an elementary school in Selly Oak Road 
to accommodate 1,200 scholars. The finance committee have 
made arrangements to borrow 50,1387. from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners at 33 per cent. for providing new schools, 
furniture and fittings. 

Ar a general meeting of the York Master Builders’ and 
Contractors’ Association, presided over by the Lord Mayor of 
York (Alderman Jas. Birch), it was resolved, after full and 
prolonged discussion, that owing to the heavy increase in 
rate of premiums payable by the building and allied trades 
for the insurance of workmen the prices charged in respect 

of work done by the skilled workmen engaged in the various 
trades shall be increased by the sum of one farthing per hour. 
It is understood that the ordinary rates for builders have 
been increased from 20s. to 50s. per cent., according to 
height ; wood-working machinists from 21. to 41. 10s. per 
cent. ; demolition work and tower and steeple work to 101. 
per cent.; slaters and tilers from 35s. to 50s. per cent. ; 
plumbers from 20s. to 5/., including well risks over 20 feet in 
depth, and to 50s. per cent. for depths not exceeding 20 feet 
in depth. 

Tue housing of the working classes committee of the 
London County Council recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. Rowley Bros. for the erection of eighty-two addi- 
tional cottages on the third part of section C of the Totter- 
down Fields estate, amounting to 15,828/., be accepted. The 
Council has on previous occasions agreed to supply to con- 
tractors for use in the erection of cottages on this estate, bricks 
manufactured on the Norbury estate. In the event of the 
Council supplying certain of the bricks required, Messrs. 
Rowley Bros. are willing to allow 26s. per 1,000 for stock 
facings and 22s. per 1,000 for general walling bricks. The 
cost to the Council of the 500,000 bricks which it is proposed 
to supply to the contractors, inclusive of interest up to 
March 31, 1910, amounts to 1,100/., and the amount to be 
allowed by the contractors in respect thereof, to 573!. The 
difference, amounting to 527/., will be charged to the account 
of the dwellings on the Norbury estate. 


Mr. Tomas Ross, F.S.A., architect, Edinburgh, received 
last week the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Edinburgh, when the following address was made :—Scotland 
is especially beholden to this distinguished representative of 
scientific archeology, for it may be claimed for him and his 
fellow-worker, the late Mr. MacGibbon, that they have added 
a chapter to the history of Scottish civilisation which but for 
their efforts might have remained unwritten. For years Mr. 
Ross, in conjunction with Mr. MacGibbon, devoted himself to 
investigating the ancient structures which are scattered over 
the country, with a view to tracing systematically the evolution 
of the national architecture through its successive stages. The 
first-fruits of this assiduous toil were the monumental volumes 
with the title ‘‘ The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland.’’ The work so described is one of great originality, 
being indeed the first attempt to apply scientific treatment to 
the subject handled, and it is one of the highest value from the 
historical point of view. Moreover, it may be claimed for it 
that it has exercised a beneficial influence in the way of in- 
ducing proprietors to take steps in arrest of the dilapidation 
of venerable buildings in their possession. Subsequently the 
joint authors published an equally massive treatise on the 
‘* Kcclesiastical Architecture of Scotland,’’ which is recognised 
as the standard authority on the subject. Not the least im- 
portant feature of these two colossal undertakings is their 
wealth of illustrations and plans, and these were entirely the 
handiwork of Mr. Ross. Whenever a Roman site or other 
spot of antiquarian interest has to be excavated, and measure- 
ments and plans drawn out, Mr. Ross’s services are always in 
requisition, and are always ungrudgingly given. His 
contributions to archeological science are pre-eminently 
deserving of the degree. 


WHITE HART LANE ESTATE DEVELOPMENT. 
Tue Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the London 
County Council have under consideration the question of 
dealing with the undeveloped portion of the White Hart Lane 
estate, Tottenham, which was acquired by the Council for the 
provision of dwellings for the working classes under Part IIT. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. The estate 
is situated in a district where the working-class population 
already largely predominates, and they think it would be to the 
advantage of the district generally if a substantial proportion 
of better-class property could be erected on the land. Among 
other proposals which they propose to submit to the Council 
for dealing with this estate is one that a portion of the land not 
yet built upon should be leased for development on the lines 
of the Hampstead garden suburb, which comprises many 
different types of houses, including small cottages at a moderate 
rental and several grades of villa residences suitable for 
middle-class occupation. 

The provisions of the Housing Acts, however, do not permit 
of the erection of dwellings for any other than the working 
classes on land which the Council holds under Part III. of the 
Act of 1890, and the committee suggest, therefore, that legisla- 
tion should be promoted in the next session of Parliament to 
enable the Council to lease any part of the estate for develop- 
ment on the lines indicated. 

The solicitor has advised that the Council has power to 
promote such legislation and that it will be necessary to 
proceed under the provisions of the Borough F unds Act, 1872, 
as applied by the County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Act, 
1903. Tenclear days’ notice will therefore have to be given by 
public advertisement that the question of promoting legislation 
will be considered by the Council at a meeting to be held on a 
specified date, which they suggest should be July 26, 1910. 
It will then be necessary for the Council, should it desire to 
proceed with the proposal, to pass a resolution to promote the 
legislation and to defray the costs of so doing out of the county 
fund. Such resolution must be passed by an absolute majority 
of the whole number of the Council, and subsequently the 
Council will have to obtain the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the course of action proposed to be taken. If 
the recommendation be adopted they propose to submit to the 
Council on the day above-named a recommendation to give 
effect to the proposal, and they will at the same time submit 
further particulars of the policy to be pursued with regard to 
land which the Council has acquired for housing purposes but 
has not yet utilised. They recommend :—‘‘ That notice be 
given by public advertisement of the intention of the Council 
to consider, at its meeting on July 26, 1910, a proposal that 
it shall take the necessary measures for promoting in the 
session of Parliament of 1911 legislation relative to the 
development of the White Hart Lane estate, and to defray out 
of the county fund the cost and expenses of so doing.” 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING CONTRACT. 


Tue London County Council at the end of last year decided 
to give notice to the Zeta Wood Flooring Company, Ltd., for 
the termination of their contract for providing and laying 
wood block flooring in Council schools. New tenders, which 
were invited by public advertisement, were received from the 
undermentioned eleven firms, the prices quoted for the floor 
which is commonly specified, viz., 12 inches by 3 inches by 
145 inches pitch pine blocks, being as follows :— 
Price per Yard Super 


for 12in. by 3in, by Description 
13 in. Pitch Pine Blocks. of Blocks. 


Name and Address 
of Contractor. 


8. d. 
Hollis Bros, & Co.,101 Hatton Garden... 5 4 Grooved and tongued. 
Complete Wood Flooring Co., Ltd., Huston 
Square é Bs fola ets . Grooved and tongued or 
dowelled, 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904), Ltd., 
Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park  . -(4)5 6 Grooved and tongued, 
Rio quality. 
(b)5 9 Dowelled, Rio quality. 
(c)6 6 Dowelled, specially se- 
lected material. 
H. Burgess & Co., 6 Castle Street, Liverpool . 5 8 Grooved and tongued. 
“Zeta” Wood Flooring Co., Jupp Road, 
Stratford . f : ° . : F : 5 11 Dowelled. 
Ellis, Geary & Co., 50 Cannon Street . 7 6 0 No samples. 
Westminster Patent Flooring Co., Heckfield 
Place, Walham Green . 5 A . Q 6 0 Metal dises to joints. 
Turpin’s Parquet Floor, Joinery and Wood 
Carving Co., Queen’s Road, Bayswater 6 3 Grooved and tongued. 
“Excellence” Wood Block Flooring Co., 
Ltd., 7 Sheaf Street, Leeds . . ; : 6 6 No samples, 
R. M. Weaver, Dunstable Road, Wolver- 
hampton . ° 5 5 : . 2 ° 6 93 Grooved for mastic only. 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd., 
46 Queen Victoria Street 5 - 4 7 0 Nosamples. 


The tenders and samples have been examined, but as there 
are a number of schools which require to be dealt with as 
soon as possible, the education cémmittee are of opinion that, 
pending a final decision as to the tender which should be 
accepted, the work at two schools should be entrusted to 
Messrs. Hollis Bros. & Co., and that the work at ten schools 
should be entrusted to the Acme Flooring and Paving Com- 
pany (1904), Ltd. The committee recommend :—‘ That, asa 
matter of urgency, wood-block flooring work at two London 
County Council schools be carried out by Hollis Bros. & Co., 
at the prices quoted in their tender dated May 2, 1910, for 
grooved and tongued blocks, and at ten London County Coun- 
cil schools by the Acme Flooring and Paving Company (1904), 
Ltd., at the prices quoted in their tender, dated May 3, 1910, 
for Rio quality dowelled blocks ; that the solicitor do prepare, 
and obtain execution of, the necessary contracts; and that 
ene of the Council do sign each such contract when 
ready.”’ 


L.C.C. TRADE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Tue London County Council on December 17, 1907, decided 


to award annually twenty trade scholarships tenable at the 
L.C.C. School of Building (Brixton) on the same conditions 
as the trade scholarships tenable at the L.C.C. Shoreditch 
Technical Institute (Hoxton). The regulations for these 
latter awards provide for their tenure for two years in all 
cases, and for a further year’s extension in the cases of those 
scholars who are less than sixteen years of age on July 31 at 
the end of the second year of the award. The scholarships 
tenable at the L.C.C. School of Building were first awarded 
as from August 1, 1908, so that in the ordinary course certain 
of the awards would lapse on July 31, 1910, after a period of 
tenure of two years. It appears, however, that, although it 
was expressly stated in the letter of award that the scholar- 
ships were only tenable for two years except in the special 
cases referred to above, all the scholars have been acting on the 
assumption that the awards would in every case be extended 
for a third year. The principal of the school, moreover, has 
apparently been under the impression that the awards would 
be extended for a third year, presumably in view of the fact 
that the scheme of work at the trade school provides for a three 
years’ course. There are five scholars whose awards would in 
the ordinary coursé lapse on J uly 31, but in that event it would 
seem that the value of their scholarships would be lost to a 
large extent as their course of study would be cut short 
prematurely, and as they would be forced to find employment 
which might be of an unsatisfactory character owing to their 
insufficient training. The Education Committee are there- 
fore of opinion that the scholarships at the L.C.C. School of 
Building should in all cases be tenable for a period of three 
years.. This change would, however, involve an alteration in 
the age of eligibility of candidates for these awards. The 
existing regulations provide that the competitors should be 
not less than thirteen and less than sixteen years of age on 
July 51 in the year of the award. They think, however, that the 


upper age limit should be fixed at fifteen years of age, so that 
scholars would be enabled to start work in the trade at the 
age of 17+. In order that no hardship may be placed upon 
prospective candidates competing in the year 1911, it would 
not be advisable to bring about the change as to age until 
August 1911, to take effect in the first instance in the 1912 
award. It will not be necessary for any change to be made in 
the amount of the maintenance grants attached to the awards, 
which are 61. for the first year, 101. for the second year, and 
15]. for the third year, if extended. The increased cost of the 
scholarships, as tenable for three years, is small. During the 
financial year 1910-11 the extra cost will be about 25J. The 
maximum increased cost, which will not be reached until 
1912-13, will be 75]. a year. The maintenance estimates of 
the school have always been based on a three years’ course for 
each pupil in accordance with the terms of the prospectus of 
the day trade school. No increased cost will therefore occur 
under that head. Subject to the approval of their proposals, 
the Education Committee have extended for one year the 
period of the tenure of the scholarships of the five scholars 
whose awards lapse on July 31, 1910, and of the six scholars 
whose awards lapse on July 31, 1911. ; 
The Education Committee report also that they have had 
under consideration the question whether trade scholars 
should be regarded as eligible to compete for pupil teacher- 
ships of handicraft, in view of the fact that the Council’s 
object in establishing trade scholarships was to train boys to 
become skilled artisans, not to become teachers. The trade 
scholarships in furniture and cabinet making are held at the 
L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute, and during the two 
years during which the scholars attend the Institute they are 
kept under careful observation ; some of them prove to be of 
superior merit, and it is felt that they are the exact type of boy 
to be trained as instructors of handicraft. In the committee’s 
opinion it would be a hardship for such boys:to be regarded 
as ineligible for the competition for pupil-teacherships of 
handicraft. It is true that as a condition of the award of 
their trade scholarships their parents have signed a bond that 
they will enter the trade for which they have been trained. 
On the other hand instructors in handicraft hold a different 
position from ordinary teachers, and have usually been drawn 
from the ranks of skilled artisans. In all the circumstances 
the Education Committee are of opinion that trade scholars 
should be allowed, on the lapse of their trade scholarships, to 
compete for pupil-teacherships of handicraft, if otherwise 
eligible. Subject to approval they have awarded pupil- 
teacherships of handicraft to four trade scholars. ; 


A NEw school is to be built on the site of the temporary 
school near the railway station at Giffnock, N.B. 

Mr. Ernest Wuatry, of St. Ives, Hunts., has been 
appointed highway surveyor for Cookham. 

Tue old library buildings in Hamilton Street, Birken- 
head, are to be acquired for the purposes of a public art 
gallery and museum. 

Tue Lostwithiel Town Council have carried a resolution 
that a town hall and municipal buildings should be erected 
on the site of the old grammar school. 


Tue Windsor Place Presbyterian Church, Cardiff, is to be 
rebuilt on the exact lines of the fabric destroyed by fire in 
February. A premium for 9,300]. has been received from the 
insurance company. 


Tue West Bar (Leeds) Estate Company, Ltd., has been 
registered as a private undertaking, with a capital of 
50,000/. in 100/. shares, to acquire land, house, shop, ware- 
house, and other property in Leeds or within seven miles 
thereof. The first directors are Mr. T. H. Nussey and Sir 
Thomas Willans Nussey, M.P. 


Tur Archbishop of York last week laid the first stone of 
the nave of St. Luke’s Church, Burton Stone Lane, York. The 
erection of the edifice was commenced in 1900. The chancel, 
vestries, and Sunday schools were then carried out. The nave, 
two aisles, and the organ chamber, which remain to be added 
to complete the church, are to cost 4,0001. Mr. W. H. Brierley 
is the architect. 


THE Local Government Board have intimated to the Wor- 
cester City Council their unwillingness to sanction a further 
loan of 10,0007. for the deep-level sewer scheme to get the 
city sewage to the disposal works at Bromwich Lane. If 
they persist in their refusal the Council will have to revert 
to, the proposed screens on the east side of the Severn at 
Dighs, against which inhabitants of the district have already 
entered an emphatic protest. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 
"x" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, me E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Betrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 2]. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities : Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 
be sent back. -Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 

IreLanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

IreLanp.—Sept. 1.—The Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes -of 501. and 201. for the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 12. 1s... Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 

Scornanp.—The committee of Buckhaven Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., is prepared to receive competitive plans for pro- 
posed extension to bakery premises. Full particulars may be 
had from the Manager, Randolph Street, Buckhaven. 


Two bills have been submitted to the Uruguayan legisla- 
ture, one authorising the executive authorities to expend 
53,1001. for the construction of a bridge across the river Que- 
guay, in the Department of Paysandu, “and the other earmark- 
ing a similar amount for the erection of post and telegraph 
buildings. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 


5878 Gerrard. 
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BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


(LIMITED), 6 


— = Photo 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST.. | 
[|< FETTER LANE, EC. & 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO0., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the mosti exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


“There is nothing like the ‘GOOD ARTICLE.’ ” 
THE HAND LIFT 
we SPECIALISTS. 

ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 
9 Henning St., Battersea, S.W. 


by means 
of the 


Refer 
to 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.w. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny) 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 

ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 

tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


Bei OFS I 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratuway (East End). 
CorsHAM Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENAORE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOININO 
Monks Park), PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Lé. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W. 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK. 


Verrine Eraser 
Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines’ from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 
material in any way. - = « 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
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~ erection of ten cottages at Flimby, Cumberland. 


- forth Council school. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_.Atrorp.—July 27.—For erection of headquarters at 
Aiford, for the Lincolnshire Territorial Association. Mr. 
R. H. Fowler, architect, Louth. 
AsHTON-UNDER-LynE.—July 25.—For the works required 
in erection of the new savings bank. Messrs. W. H. George 
& Sons, architects, 7 Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Betrast.—July 25.—For building a warehouse in Bedford 
Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Watt, Tulloch, & Fitz- 
simons, architects, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 
BournemMoutH.—Aug. 4.—For alterations to the Head 
Post Office, Bournemouth, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London. 
CuatHam.—July 23.—For erection of a receiving ward 
and two pairs of cottages at the Cottage Homes, Chatham, 
for the Guardians of the Medway Union. Mr. G. E. Bond, 
architect, 384 High Street, Rochester. 
CRicKHOWELL.—For the erection of new garage, &c., for 
Mr. R. H. A. Davies, Crickhowell. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 


_F-R.1.B.A., architect, Abergavenny. 


Doveras.—July 29.—For erection of retort-house roof 
and coal-store roof, retort stack, and retort-stack mountings 
at the Gasworks, Douglas. Deposit 1/. 1s., returnable. 


“Tenders to Mr. Charles H. Kay, secretary, Gas Offices, 


Douglas. 

Droxrorp.—Aug. 8.—For painting and general repairs 
to the buildings at the workhouse, for the Guardians of 
Droxford Union. Mr. H. Godfrey Pearson, clerk, Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

Duruam.—July 26.—For the erection of a district church 
at Usher Moor, near Durham. Mr. G. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 

’ Ferryvar~tt, (DurHam).—For new branch store at Ferry- 
hill, for the West Cornforth Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. J. W. Bell, architect, 16 Feversham Terrace, 
Ferryhill. ; 

’ Firmpy.—July 25.—For the various works required in 
The Mary- 
port Co-operative Industrial Society, Ltd., Central Stores, 
Maryport, also Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 


- veyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


GarrortH.—For asphalting playgrounds at the Gar- 
Mr. Robert J. Smith, Education 
Offices, Garforth, near Leeds. 

_ Gtascow.—July 25.—For the erection of the concert hall 
at the Scottish Exhibition of National History, Art, and In- 
dustry, 1911. Deposit 3/. 3s. with the Secretary, 190 West 
George Street. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, architects, 108 
Douglas Street, Glasgow. 

Grascow.—July 26.—For supplying and laying the copper 
roof at Glasgow Cathedral, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. The Clerk of Works at the 
Cathedral. Send ll. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, 
3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Hatirax.—Aug. 1.—For the various works required in 
connection with the erection of an arcade, billiard hall and 
appurtenances on the Wards End Estate, Halifax. Messrs. 
Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hastines.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of covered shelters 
at the Hastings Workhouse Infirmary, for the Guardians. 
Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & Son, architects, Havelock Road, 
Hastings. Mr. A. R. Inskipp, clerk, 11 Wellington Square, 
Hastings. 

Haypon Briper.—Aug. 3.—For the work of remodelling 
Haydon Bridge Shaftoe Trust school. Send names by July 20 
with 2]. 2s. deposit to Mr. Edwarl Davidson, clerk to the 
governors, Estate Office, Haydon Bridge. 

Haywarps Heatu.—July 29.—For repairs, painting, and 
other works to buildings on the estate of the Brighton County 
Borough Asylum. Mr. J. G. Gibbins, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor 
to the Asylum, 3 Palace Place, Brighton. 

Hemet Hempstep.—July 26.—For repairs and decora- 
tions at Boxmoor Hall, for the Town Council. Mr. Walter 
R. Locke, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hemel Hempsted. 

Trevann.—July 26.—For painting the town hall, for the 
Enniskillen Urban District Council. Mr. Thomas Elliott, 
borough surveyor. 

Krneston-upon Tuames.—July 25.—For alterations and 
additions to the workhouse buildings at Norbiton Common 
Farm, Kingston Road, New Malden, for the Guardians of 
Kingston Union. Mr. Chas. W. Dash, clerk, Union Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


KNotrincLtey.—July 29.—For the asphaiting of the Beal 
Council school playgrounds. Mr. Charles Harris, Educa- 
tion Offices, Knottingley. 

Lerps.—July 28.—For the several works required in 
connection with a weaving shed at Pudsey. Messrs. C. 58. 
Nelson & G. Birkenshaw, architects, Sun Buildings, 15 Park 
Row, Leeds. 
¢ Lonpon.—July 27.—For pulling down a portion of 160 
King Street, Hammersmith, and erecting a new shop front, 
&c., on the line of the street improvement, for the Borough 


Council. Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ham- 
mersmith. 
Lonpon.—July 28.—For the construction of exit iron 


staircases and the necessary structural alterations in connec- 
tion therewith at the St. George’s Workhouse, Mint Street, 
Borough, 8.E. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. A. J. Wade, architect, 
104 Harvist Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Lonpon.—July 28.—For the erection of South Lambeth 
Sorting Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Mr. J. Rutherford, A.R.I.B.A., H.M. 
Office of Works, Carlisle Place. 

Lonpon.—July 28.—For the carrying out of certain 
painting and distempering works at the casual wards, East- 
field Street, Limehouse, for the Guardians of Stepney Union. 
Guardians’ Offices, Barnes Street, Stepney, E. 

MancuHester.—J uly 26.—For the replating of the electric 
accumulator at the Cottage Homes, Styal, Cheshire. Mr. 
David S. Bloomfield, Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

Marven.—July 29.—F or the execution of summer repairs 
at the Council school. Mr. T. A. Fowle, West End Villa, 
Marden, Kent. 

MINsTER, NEAR Ramscatse.—July 28.—For the dis- 
tempering, painting, &c., at the cottage homes and school 
buildings, Manston, for the Guardians of the Isle of Thanet 
Union. Mr. W. T. Stock, architect, 57 Queen Street, Rams- 
gate. 

Motp.—July 27.—For the painting of the following 

schools :—Christ Church Council school, Rhyl, Prestatyn 
Council C.E., Newmarket Parochial, Golftyn Council 
infants, Custom House Lane Council infants, Queen’s Ferry 
Council, Nerquis C.E., Mynydd Isa school, Yscerfrog C.E., 
Higher Kinnerton C.E. Mr. Fred Llewellyn-Jones, County 
Education Offices, Mold, Flintshire. 
'  Oswatprwistie.—July 30.—For erection of a riding 
school and alterations to existing headquarters of the 5th 
Lancashire Battery of the lst East Lancashire Brigade Royal 
Field Artillery at Oswaldtwistle. Deposit 10s. Mr. William 
Greenwood, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Victoria Chambers, Vic- 
toria Street, Blackburn. 

PocxtineTron.—July 26.—For repairs, renovation, and 
certain alterations required to the school premises, for the 
Governors of the Pocklington Grammar school. Mr. Thomas 
Robson, solicitor, Pocklington, Yorks. 

PortsmoutH.—July 26.—For the painting of the out- 
side of the tramway car sheds, workshops, traffic offices and 
stores at Gladys Avenue, North End, Portsmouth, for the 
Tramways Committee. Mr. “V. .G. Lironi, M.I.M.E., 
A.M.1.E.E., Engineer’s Office, Fratton Grove, Portsmouth. 

Sr. Hertens.—July 27.—For extension of the Council 
school in Robins Lane, St. Helens, for the Education Com- 
mittee. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Frank §. Biram, architect, 
George Street, St. Helens. ; 

SaunpERsroot (PzemMBROKE).—Aug. 3.—For the erection 
and completion of a new drill-hall, armoury, lecture-rooms, 
caretaker’s house, boundary walls, &c., at Saundersfoot, for 
the Pembrokeshire Territorial Force Association. Mr. J. 
Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

Scortanp.—July 27.—For mason, joiner, slater, plasterer, 
and plumber work in connection with the proposed supple- 
mentary class-rooms, for the Brydekirk School Board. Apply 
by July 23 to Mr. Fred. W. Moffat, Clerk, School Board 
Office, Kirtlebridge. 

Scortanp.—July 27.—For the mason, carpenter, plaster, 
and slater works of alterations and additions to the dwelling- 
house at Brownhills, Hatton, Fintray. ‘The tenant at Brown- 
hills. i 
Scorranp.—Aug. 4.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, glazier, painter, heating and steel-work, of 
new premises, Bank Street, Lochgelly, for the Equitable Co- 
operative Society; Ltd. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. Scobie 
& Son, architects, Dunfermline and Lochgelly. 

- SouTHEND-on-SeaA.—For the erection of business pre- 
mises, London Road, Southend-on-Sea. Messrs. Burles & 
Harris, architects, Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 

SournsEa.—July 25.—For cleaning down, colouring 
walls, painting, &c., at the headquarter drill hall of the 
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1st Wessex Brigade, R.F.A., at St. Paul’s Road, Southsea. 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
Portsmouth. 

SrarrorD.—July 26.—For the construction of new engine 
house foundations and pump chamber for additional 
machinery about to be installed at the waterworks pumping 
station, Milford, for the Stafford Corporation. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. W. Plant, A.M.I.C.E., borough and water- 
works engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford. 

SwanscomBe.—July 29.—For the erection of new County 
School at Swanscombe, Knockhall, close to Greenhithe Station. 
Plans and specifications, with form of contract, may be in- 
spected ‘at offices of the education committee between 10 and 4 
(Saturdays excepted), at Caxton House, Westminster. 
Tenders to be sent to the Secretary, Attendance Committee, 
J. C. Hayward, Esq., Sessions House, Dartford, Kent, by 
August 15. 

TwicksNHAM.—July 27.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of a public elementary school building, latrines, play- 
shed, boundary walls, and other works in connection, on 
land in Hartington Road, Twickenham, for the Twickenham 
Urban District Council. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Fred. W. 
Pearce, F.8.1., surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

Wates.—July 26.—For the painting and colouring the 
Central, Church of England, Queen Street and Arael 
schools during the midsummer holidays, for the Abertillery 
Urban, District Council Education Committee. Mr. N. J. 
Llewellyn, secretary, Council Offices, Abertillery. 

Watrs.—July 27.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Tegryn, Pembrokeshire. Mr, D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—July 27.—For the erection of fourteen houses 
at Portheawl. Mr. D. J. Rees, Brynderwen, Porthcawl. 

Watses.—July 30.—For painting and decorating the 
Llwynypia and Tonypandy Conservative Club, Tonypandy, 
for the Committee. 

Watrorp.—July 25.—For the erection of a children’s 
home in the Ashby Road, Watford, for the Guardians. 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, 6 The Parade, Watford. 

West Vatz.—July 30.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a warehouse and stables at West Vale, Halifax. 
Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street 
Chambers. 

Worxsop.—Aug. 8.—For laying about 5,400 yards of 
12-inch, 9-inch, and 6-inch glazed earthenware and cast- 
iron pipes, sewers, and construction of manholes, tanks, 
filters, &c., at Wales and Wales Bar.- Deposit 5]. 5s. Mr. 
James Snow Whall, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. 

Worxsop.—Aug. 6.—For provision and laying about 
2,000 lineal yards of 9-inch earthenware sewers, 280 yards 
6-inch manhole ventilators, &c., and construction of tanks, 
filter and other appurtenant works at Barlborough. Mr. 
James Snow Whall, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. 

WortHING.—July 26.—For the painting and colouring 
the interior of the following schools for the Education Com- 
mittee, viz. :—Broadwater, Davisons, and St. George’s. Mr 
W. Verrall, town clerk. 

WrexuHamM.—July 25.—For the construction of a roof 
over part of the vegetable market, together with other works, 
for the Town Council. Deposit 11. Myr. John England, 
borough engineer, Willow Road. 

Yarpiey Gosron.—July 27.—For taking off a portion of 
the roof, raising the walls, and re-fixing the roof of the men’s 
dormitory, at the Workhouse, Yardley Gobion, Northants. 
The Workhouse, Yardley Gobion. Mr. 8. H. Hardwick, 


master. 


Pans have been approved by the Birmingham education 
committee for a school to be erected in Cherrywood Road, Bor- 
desley Green. 

THE town architect, Leith, has issued to the Leith Town 
Council a report on the proposed public hall and library for 
the town. The report states that for a public hall surplus 
land acquired by the tramway undertaking at Leith Walk was 
adequate, having an area of 2,230 yards. The buildings on 
the site were old, and the architect considered a fair present 
value of these was 7,000. The main hall of the proposed 
building would accommodate 2,450 persons, and an upper 
hall would seat 175. The cost of erection, including ordinary 
furnishings, would be approximately 24,0001. The cost of a 
hall and library on an alternative site near the foot of Leith 
Walk would be 55,0001., including—site ,15,000/., compensa- 
tion 2,0007., hall 26,000/., and library 12,0007. A special com- 
mittee recommend the dropping of the proposal to build a 


Patt but that the public hall be erected on the tramway 
site. 


- TENDERS. 
BROOKLANDS. 


For alterations and additions to Woodheys. Mr. E. H. 
Kessen, architect, Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Hamilton & Son £2,184 0 
Scott & Fenton . 2,100 0 
Burgess & Galt . 2,097 0 
Thorpe & Sons . 1,997 0 
ot: & Te Bamish ss 1,995 0 
Byrom . ; 1,991. 0 


DUNSTABLE. 


For the erection of a new Council school, for the Bedford- 
shire County Council. Messrs. Gorco & SaunpzRs, 
architects, Kettering. 


Barber . £3,947 0 0 
Foster . 3,900 0 0 
Nash 3,829 0 0 
Patrick : 5,808 0 0 
Honour & Sons . : 3,770 0 90 
Beardsmore & West . 3,769 0 0 
Martin 5 ; 3,750 0 0 
Wilkins b,/0l2 DU 
Hinkins & Son 5,720 0 0 
Henson & Son . 5,660 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. 5,629 0 0 
Higgs . 5,600 0 0 
Lewin & Son 3,483 0 0 
Brown & Sons 3,450 0 O 
Drever 3,297 0 0 


A FOOTSCRAY. 
For the enlargement of Longlands Council school at Foots- 


cray, Kent, for the Kent education committee. Mr. 

Witrrip H. Rosrnson, M.S.A., architect. 
Smith & Co. ; : : ; £2,034 0 0 
Sutton : 1,893 0 0 
Crossley & Son . 1,830 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . 1,806 0 0 
Wallis & Sons. 1,742 0 0 
H. & G. Taylor . L721 10 90 
Thomas & Edge . 1,680 0 0 
Ingleton 1,677 0 0 
Davison 1,675 .0..0 
Owen & Son 1,675 0 0 
Tong . : 1,667 0 0 
Bowes 1,665 0° 0: 
Knight 15662=2:0> 6 
Foster Leas “o* @ 
Podger & Sons “1,633 0 0 
Skinner ‘ 1,629 0 0 
Bishop & Sons . 1,625 0 0 
Baker & Son 1,619 0 @ 
Nightingale 1,616 0 0 
Knight : : : : : : : Lo eo 
Friday & Ling, Northend Works, Erith (re- 

commended) : : : : : 1,579. -0 0 
Elingham -. 1,545 0 0 
Bowles ‘ 1,535 0 0 
Webster & Son 1,498 0 0 


GREAT MISSENDEN. 
For the restoration of The-Lee Church, Great Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire. Mr. Gro. H. Frrtowzs Prynnz, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hats, 
F.S.I., 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Goddard & Sons ; ; £1,684 0 0 
H. & A. Wright 1,547 0 0 
Walden & Cox 1,540 0 0 
Bowman & Sons 1,492 0 0. 
Wilkins & Sons 1,488 0 0 
Darlington 1,484 0 0 
Webster & Cannon 5 Z 1,411 0 0 
Honour & Sons, Tring (accepted) 1,395 15 11 
GREENWICH. 
For paving part of Westcombe Park Road. 

Woodham & Sons : : : f £397 0 0 
Anderson ; ; Ste: DAD 
Fry Bros. ; ‘ ? . : 569 0 0 
Mowtem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf (ac- 

cepted) ‘ F 358 0 O 


cooceooo 


Finch & Co. £11,759 7 
Perry & Co. 9,592 0. 
. . Head, Wrightson & Co. 9,083 6 
Muirhéad: & Co. 8,999 16 

- Thorne & Sons . 8,544 21 
- Mowlem & Co. . ~~ 8,455 0 
' Handyside & Co. 8,327 10 
.=Orr, Watt.&-Co. . ; 7,766 10 
- Patent Shaft and” Le Wore 7,619 7 
Kirk & Randall . : 7,494 0 
_. Widnes Foundry Co. . 7,459 2 
- Rowlingsons & Co. . 7,565 10 

Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., creak ard 

E. C. (recoin mended) . 6,843 17 
Chief engineer’s estimate . 6,995 0 


ai 


C. P. Roberts & Co. £780 0 0 

Grover & Son 745.0) 0 

. Markham & Mavichari ¢ 719 0 0 

~ McCormick & Sons ; : : : 687 0 0 

_ Williams & Sons . : 3 : : : 660 0 0 

Willmott & Sons . 6557 Os.0 

Stevens & Sons. 628 0 0 

L. H. & R. Roberts 625 0 0 

~ Lawrance & Sons . 570 0 QO 
Mather, 38 Northampton Street, Islington 

(recommended) °. : 540 0 0 

_ Architect’s Estimate -597 0 O 
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LONDON, 


For providing and fixing the necessary heating apparatus in 
the Sherington Road school, Greenwich. 


Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . £759 0 0 
Stevens & Sons : ; 683 0 0 
Christie 606 10 0 
Cannon & Sons 598 0 0 
J.& F. May. 566 10 0 
Tilley Bros. : 546 8 0 
Cannon & Hefford . 529 15 0 
Palowkar & Sons . 522 0 0 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. : 507 0 0 
General Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., 43 ERS 

Thames Street (recommended) . 504 0.0 
Architect's estimate 565 0 0 


For the supply of low-tension cables, cable boxes, &c., required 
in connection with the wiring ‘for power purposes of the 
central car repair depot, for the L. CG; 


Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. £1,055 4 6 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables . 1,055) O51 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. . 7 O16 Zand 
‘Siemens Bros. & Co. . ‘ j O01 120 
Glover & Co. . 1,004 9 2 
Johnson & Phillips : 979 12) 2 
Western Electric Co., N orth Woolwich, E. ; 
(recommended) 948 14 2 
Estimate of the chief officer of tramways . 980 0 0 


_ For the alteration of the superstructure of Battersea Bridge, 
and the supply of special work in connection with the 
construction, on the underground conduit system of 
electric traction, of the authorised tramways from Batter- 
sea Park Road to oe s Road, Chelsea. 


For additions and alterations to ihe general storeroom at 
Hanwell Asylum, and for alterations and additions to 
male ward 19 arid the general bathroom, for the L.C.C. 


Chambers & Co. . £3,689 10 0 
Lawrence & Sons. 3,372 0 0 
Leslie: & Co. 3,289 0 0 
Lovatt 5,109 0 O 
Dickens 3,100 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 3,084 0 0 
Greenwood 3,047 0 O 
Dorey & Co. 2,796 0 0 
CARMICHAEL, Wandsworth (accepted) 2,675 0 0 


For carrying out minor improvements at the Hanover Street 
school, Islington. 


For the provision of one penstock for the new southern low- 
level sewer from Deptford to Battersea. 


_ Clayton Goodfellow & Co. S375 20) 0 

» Glenfield & Kennedy 270 0 0 

. Cochrane : : 1249 0 0 

» Markham & ‘Co. % . : ' Z ; 255>.0° 0 
 Blakeborough & Sons, weet (recom- * 

6 pencaded) ‘ : eae, 187 0:0 


oo ODOONDeCOAHLOM 
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LONDON—continued. 
_ For the supply of Guernsey granite setts for the permanent 

way of the L.C.C. tramways. 

A. 1,000 tons, size 3 inches by 6 inches, delivered by van to 
Oval Depot. 

B. 500 tons, size 3 inches by 6 inches, delivered by barge to 
Deptford Wharf. 

C. 500 tons, size 4 inches by 6 inches, delivered by barge to 
Metropolis Wharf. 

D. 500 tons, size 4 inches by 6 inches, delivered by barge to 
Bridge Wharf. 

E. 500 + tons, size 4 inches by 6 inches, delivered by van to 
Oval Depot. 

F. 500 tons, size 4 inches by 6 inches, delivered by barge to 
Deptford Whart. 


_ Price a Ton. ~ 
A B Cc D E F 
Se Ce Sea ae Se Oem Sth ae an Cs 8. a 
Brookes, Ltd.. , 05 9° 51710°0 27 6° 27 6 27 11 32656 
Tims g 1 30-5 ~SL10"°27' 6 27°6) 427 17° “26° 6 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 30 3 28-3 249 245 26 3 243 
A. & F. Manuelle . 296 28 0 247 247 25 6 240 
Fry Bros. odeoe aieiGe 20: Sen 25-0125 = 5023) 6 
J. MowtEeM & Co., 
Ltd. (accepted)* . 290 27 3 243 240 25 0 23 3 


* Tender amounts to £4,543 15s, 
Hasimats of chief officer of tramways, £4,820, 


For sundry repairs to vacant and other houses at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent Road; S.E. 
Mr. W. F. Porter, architect. 


Best ‘ : LAKE LY, 86 
King & Son . 119. 0 O 
Dawes 115 0 0 
Ansell 110;; 0 20 
Garner 89 17 6 
Eames 84 0 0 
PiIcKaRD, Bow (accepted) 49 10 0 


For repairs to conservatory at above Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum. 


Coorrr, Old Kent Road Catteniay. 


For alterations at the Police Station at Canning Town. 


Mr. J. Drxon Buturr, F.R.1.B.A.,-surveyor to the 

i Mewonalitan Police, New Scotland Yard, S.W. 
Ansell] : ; £4,200 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons 4,040 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons 3,962 OO 
Grover & Sons 3,940 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop 3,920°°0: 0 
Todd & Newman 3,882 0 0 
Roome & Co. 3,798 0 0 
Kyre . J, (ide OG 
Sabey & Son 5,746 0 0 
Willmott & Sons 3,704 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons 3,637. 4 4 


Maddison we "6,500 

For adaptation of iron building as. school for physically 
defective children at Basnett Road, Battersea, for the 
ECG 


Croggon & Co. £420 0 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. 247 0 0 
McManus 241 0 0 
Harbrow ‘ ; : : 230 0 0 
Boulton & Pant Eds ‘Rose Lane, Norwich , 

(recommended) ; -22b-16°_0 


For provision of teachers’ room at Rushmore Road school, 
Hackney, for the L.C.C. 


Hawkins & Sons £259 0. 0 
Jackson . ; 265°- 0 0 
Silk & Son... 261°°0 0 
Mather . ; 225 0-0 
Shurmur & Sons . Ae TOPO) 
Grover & Son 220 0-0 
Lawrence & Sons . 192 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 187---O- 0 
Price L700, 0 
Roberts . aleey Co ae: 
Lawrance & Sons . 149 0 0 
- Bull, Somerset Works, Upper Clapton (re . 
commended) 132 -10- 0 
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LONDON—continued. 
For provision of teachers’ room at Albion Street school, 
Rotherhithe, for the L,C.C. 


Smith & Co. . : 5 3 / meio 10, £0 
Goad ; : 4 : : ; : zal 0 0 
Appleby & Sons. ; : : : : 184 0 0 
Turnbull & Son . : i : : : ZS 0 ac 
Leng : : ; : : : ; 178 0 0 
Holloway : : : ; : ; : 178 0 0 
Chalkley . ; 165 0 0 
Groves, Stockwell Street, Greenwich (recom: 

mended) , : : : ; : : 145 0 0 


For certain alterations to the Bermondsey Town Hall, for 


the Borough Council. 
Angel. : : ‘ ; . : eee OG 


Lowe & Oo. . ; d ; ; : 488 0 0 
Greenwood (recommended) P 4 ! : 418 10 1 
For painting and redecorating the Bermondsey Town Hall, 
for the Borough Council. 
Vercker & Co. . ; F : : 9 Le DO 10.80 
Angel . : : ; ; : : : 1,448 0 0 
Greenwood . : : 3 4 : , 1,360 0 0 
Lowe & Co. . ; : ‘ : 3 ; 1,255 0 0 
Adams & Co. Z Gk ly 2e) 
Franks, 1 Bedford Road, Clapham (recom. 
mended) . . 1,100 0 0 


For erection of playsheds at certain County Council schools, 
for the L.C.C. . 
Alexis Street, Bermondsey. 


Appleby & Sons . : : : ; a hey RE 
Maxwell Bros. ; : 5 : E " ier ok 8) =.) 
Rice & Son . : ; . : 4 : Lig 200 
Pitcher ; ; : ; : ; : Aue AREY 0) 
Ford & Sons . : : ; ; ig : 116 10 0 
Leng ~. : ‘ ‘ : , ; : 112 ,0°.0 
Harbrow : 4 ; ; f : 92 0 0 
Roome & Co. . : 97 0 0 
Parker & Sons, 124 Sarner Road Pookhan 
(recommended) . : : ; 8 0 0 
Devons Road, Bow ae Bromley. 
Jackson . é 4 4 E ; d : 250 0 0 
Symes . : : : : ; : t 195 0 0 
Willmott : : : : 5 4 ‘ 139 6-00 
_ Horswill : : : ; : : ; 188 0 0 
Grover & Son 5 : : : ; : 175 0 0 
Silk & Son . ; : : na hie ae ; 165 0 0 
Bull ; : ‘ ; : ; : 159 0 0 
Stapleton & Sons ‘ : : ; ; ; 156 0 0 
Newell & Lusty . ‘ z ; : ; 155 0 0 
Calnan & Sons . 149 0 0 
Griggs & Son, 71 Manchester Road, Cubitt 
Town (recommended) : ‘ 137 10 0 
ha Street, _ Newington 
Maxwell Bros. . : 5 89 0 0 
Garrett & Son . : ; F : . : 86 0 0 
Downs . : : : : : : . 74 0 0 
Smith & ‘Co... f : : 7027020 
Ford & Sons (recommended) . ‘ : : 67 10 0 


For improvement of means of exit at Wilmot Street school, 
Bethnal Green, for the Te... 


Mason & Co. . : : . : : . wooo 
Willmott : ; : ; : : ; doa’ 0 
Shurmur & Sons . : ; : : : 319 0 
Grover & Son . : : . ; : 313 0 
McCormick & Sons. . : 3 : 289 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. . ; : : F 260 0 
Jackson ‘ : f : : : ; 245) 4 
Lawrance & Sons . : 2 ; a 5 209 0 
Markham & Markham . 189 0 
Price, 139 pees Street Without t (res 
commended) : 179 0 
MALDEN. 


For erection of the New Malden (West) school, for the Surrey 
education committee. 


Kemp & Co., Aldershot (accepted) . £438 0 0 


MAIDENHEAD. 

For conversion of stables and coach-house into cookery and 
laundry rooms at Maidenhead County Girls’ school, for 
the Berks education committee. 

Bisstey (accepted) , : e ‘ . £410 0 0 


© oOo coo oocood } 


MERTHYR. 


‘ 
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For the alteration of a portion of Cyfarthfa Castle into a 


municipal secondary school, for the Education Authority, 


Allen ; £19,950 0 Q 
Davies & Son 19,348 0 Q 
Moss 18,970 0 Q 
Turner & Sons . , 17,349 311 
Williams 16,999 0 9 
Colborne 16,596 18 8 


Jones Bros., Treharris (accepted) « 


MIDHURST. 


16,200 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Midhurst Grammar 
school, for the West Sussex and Chichester Joint educa- 
tion committee. Mr. Haypn P. Roperts, A.R.I.B.A., 


architect, Horsham. 
Haslemere Builders 
Sandell & Sons . 
Duncan ; 
Cook & Sons 
Longley & Co. 
Rowland Bros. 
Lindfield & Son . 
Chapman & Co. . - 
Deane . 
Crane Bros. 
Crosby & Co. 
G. Potter ‘ 
W. Porter, Horsham (accepted) 
Architect’s estimate . 


NEWPORT. 


For the restoration of the tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, 


£1,200 
1,175 
1,159 
1,117 
1,108 
1,069 
1,031 
1,000 


Cooocoo0o 
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987 15 
935 0 
930 0 
895 0 
940 0 


Newport, Salop. Mr. Gro. H. Frrtowns Prywnz, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hats, 


F.S.1., 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8. W. 


Bowdler & Co. 3 
Whittingham & Sons . 

Bridgeman & Sons 

J. & A. Brazier . 

Bowman & Sons . : 

Witxins & Sons, Bristol (decepteny: 


PONTYPRIDD. 


£2,500 0 0 
2,300 0 0 
2196 0 0 
2,009 7 1 
1,800 0 0 
1,569 0 0 


For erection of two cottages at the Cottage Homes. 


Jones, Canton, Cardiff (accepted) 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


£2,095 0 0 


For erection of co-operative store at the corner of Westcoe — 
Avenue and St. Vincent Street, for the South Shields 
Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. J. Ernest — 
Stout, architect, Commercial Chambers, South Shields. : 


Quantities by architect. 


Swales 

White 

Jennings 

Carruthers . 

Christie 

Brown & Sons 

Ridley 

Sheriff & Sons : ; 
Attison, Whitburn (accepted) ‘ 


WALES. 


For erection of a parish hall, class room, &c. 


£1,588 11 9 


1,575 0 0 


1,571 8 "7a 


1,561 13 11 


1,557 12 4° 


ite 


1,550 © 08 


1,473 11 0 
1,470 0 0 


1,430 0 0 


Mr. W. H. 


Suute, architect, Western Mail Chambers, Newport. 


Davies & Son . 
Kirby & Westacott 
Dean 

Williams 
Partridge 
Wreford 

Thomas 
Leadbeater . 
Green . 

James & Morris . : 
Charles 


Davies 


£1,440 
1,400 
1,318 
1,303 
1,295 
1,264 
1,258 
1,232 
1,220 
1,207 
1,198 
1,187 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 
WELLS - CATHEDRAL - 15™ CENTVRY - STONE - SCREEN - IN - NORTH - TRANSEPT 
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WANDSWORTH. 
For painting works at the infirmary and at the intermediate 
school, for the Guardians. 
At Infirmary. 


Curd Bros. & Co. £1,939 0 0 
King & Son. 1,515 0 0 
Ronald 1,450 0 0O 
Wright ; 1,399 0 0 
Adams & Co. . 1,335 0 0 
Woollaston & Co. 1,055 0 0 
Nightingale 1,031 0 O 
- Woollaston Bros. ; x ; é : 910 0 0 

Lorz & Co., Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 

S.W. (accepted) , : ; é 723 0 0 

At Intermediate School. 

Farmer & Son £194 0 
King & Son . 182 0 
Nightingale t 154 0 
Curd Bros. & Co. . 152 12 
Marmoy 139 10 
Wright ; 98 0 
Adams & Co. 97 3 
Ronald 95 0 
Brown & Son 94 10 
Lole & Co. . 5 , : : 86 12 
Woottaston Bros., Rockmead Road, N.E. 

(accepted) ; s 85 0 


Tue foundation-stone of the new building at Leeds for 
the Pearl Life Assurance Company, Ltd., was laid on the 
14th instant by the President and founder of the Company. 
The total cost of the land and building will exceed 60,0001. 
The work is being carried out from the design and under the 
Superintendence of Mr. William Bakewell, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect. 


i=) eoo00c0ognecoco 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY STONE SCREEN, NORTH 
TRANSEPT, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
Tue drawing by ‘‘ Sans Peur ”’ (‘‘ The Architect ’’? Students’ 
Sketching and Measuring Club) is of a stone screen erected 
during the fifteenth century, and is within one bay on the 
east side of the north transept. 
The oldest part of the present cathedral at Wells consists 
of the nave, transepts, and the piers and arches of the three 
west bays of choir. All this was designed and built, at least 
the greater part of it, during the time of FitzBohun, who be- 


| came Bishop in 1171, and is Transitional in character, but of 
| very Late Transitional, the semi-circular arch being con- 


spicuously absent. Indeed there is very little of the 
Romanesque or Norman about Wells; still it is there and may 
be noticed in the zig-zag ornament in the doorways of the north 
porch, the Classical character of several foliated capitals and 
above all the universal square abacus. The design of the nave 
has a decided artistic distinction of its own. In the first place 
the interior looks higher than it is, being only 67 feet high, 
but so just are its proportions, so well adjusted the tall 
clerestory to the stages below that to the eye the ratio of height 
to breadth is entirely satisfactory. Equally remarkable is 
the way in which the impression of great length is given. 


| This is due to the obliteration of vertical divisions in the tri- 


forium and ground storey, which are not separated off as usual 
with vaulting shafts into bays. The vaulting shafts are 
stopped just below the cill of the clerestory, and the triforium 
runs in an uninterrupted arcade the whole distance from east 
to west. 

The central tower is said to have collapsed in 1248, and 
many of the capitals seem to be of a still later date than 
this. The capitals, corbels, and the carving generally of this 
part of the cathedral are most spirited and interesting. 

The west front is in the purest Early English, and with its 
magnificent sculpture is too well-known for its merits to be 
discussed here.. After the west front was completed the under- 
croft and staircase to chapter-house was built, the chapter- 
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house being finished about the latter half of the Geometrical 
period (1280-1320). 

‘The Lady chapel, choir, and central tower were next taken 
in hand (1315-60), resulting in the most beautiful east end 
we have in England. The central tower was carried up to its 
present height between 1318 and 1321, the extra weight caus- 
ing the four great piers to sink into the ground, and necessitat- 
ing the introduction of the inverted arches peculiar to Wells. 
Probably the last work of the Curvilinear period was to crown 
the whole structure with a fine pierced parapet. 

The western towers were next carried up, the south-west 
one being built after 1386, and the north-west one is later 
than 1424, but is similar in design. 

Also Perpendicular tracery was inserted in many of the 
Transitional windows in clerestory and aisle of nave by Bishop 
Beckington (1442-64). 

The Early English cloister was also rebuilt’ between 1407 
and 1470. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mzssrs. Rurrorp & Company, of Stourbridge, and of 
30 Snow Hill, London, E.C., the well-known manufacturers 
of the Royal Porcelain Baths, write us pointing out that they 
are still the sole manufacturers of the Royal Porcelain Bath. 
They complain that cases have been brought to their notice 
of representatives of other firms of fireclay bath-makers 
stating that they are makers of Rufford’s fireclay porcelain 
baths, and they desire to point out that they are absolutely 
the sole manufacturers, and would respectfully request that 
architects, when specifying, should state Rufiord’s (Stour- 
bridge) Royal Porcelain Bath and Rufford’s (Stourbridge) 
glazed bricks, which are hand-made, the glaze of which is 
exceptionally hard, does not shell, and will stand all climatic 
conditions, sea-water and acids included. Messrs. Ruffords 
have been established for over 100 years, and have earned a 
well-merited name for the excellence of their manufactures. 

Messrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions to 
erect a striking clock at the Manor House, Swanland, East 
Yorks, for Sir James Reckitt, Bart. 

A LarcE clock with two dials and chiming the quarters 
has been fixed in the parish church of Edmondthorpe, near 
Oakham, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who made the clock for the neighbouring 
church of Wymondham and chimes at Buckminster a short 
time ago, 

Ir is advisable during this holiday season, to be fully pre- 


pared for some wet weather, and as an overcoat becomes almost’ 


a necessary article of attire during our variable summer 
months, an ‘‘Omne Tempus’ rainproof coat should prove 
very useful. Messrs. Samuel Brothers, of 65 and 67 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., are the makers of these coats, and it is a distinct 
inducement to an intending wearer to know that this firm 
absolutely guarantee every coat they sell; in fact, they go so 
far as to state that the cloth will resist ‘‘ rain, snow, sleet, or 
hail.’’ An ‘‘Omne Tempus ’’ coat does not cause the dis- 
comfort that a macintosh is apt to, but it has, on the other 
hand, the appearance of an ordinary overcoat. 


VARIETIES. 


Aw elementary school is to be erected at Loose for 350 
children by the Kent Educaticn Committee. 

A TOWN HALL is to be erected at Airdrie, N.B., at a cost of 
about 10,0007. A central site has been already secured in 
Stirling Street. 

A vicaRraGE at Sketty, near Swansea, is to be erected, and 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Swansea, has been 
instructed to prepare the plans for same. 

Mr. ArrHur WeneER ItTer, A.M.I.C.E., of Hendon, N., 
brick manufacturer, left estate value 52,4311., net personalty 
4,0021. 

Mr. Wiiiram Osment, of Sandford House, Clapton Com- 
mon, N.E., builder, left estate of the gross value of 
148,886]. 4s. 1d. 

Tue Berkshire education committee have approved sketch 
plans for Lambourn school, providing accommodation for 100 
children in three rooms and a verandah for open-air lessons. 


THE Rushden Athletic Club have adopted a scheme for the © 


extension of their premises at a cost of 8001. according to plans 
prepared by Mr. F. E. Preston. 
Tue plans for the enlargement of Sandhurst Council school 


have been approved by the Board of Education. The enlarge- | 


‘Associate members were elected. 


ment will provide additional accommodation for eighty-eight 


mixed and forty infant scholars. ; 


THE Government of Natal have agreed to grant out of the — 


appropriations for public works and services a sum of 20,0007. 


7 


for the construction of a clothing factory on a selected site in — 


the city of Pietermaritzburg. 


It is contemplated to apply for a faculty for the erection — 
of a vestry for St. Mary’s Church, Wallingford, as a memorial 
to the late Mr. Edward Wells, whose family have promised — 


5001. towards the cost. 

Tue 113th award of certificates in connection with the 
Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering will take place 
at the school at noon on Thursday, the 28th inst. Mr, James 


Inglis, president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, will — 


occupy the chair. 


Brrore deciding where to spend your holidays send a post- 
card to Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W.., 
for A.B.C. programme of excursions arranged by the Line 
of Health. This publication, which gives valuable informa- 
tion in a concise form, has just_been issued by the Great 
Central Railway Co. 


Tue British Vice-Consul at Sidon, Turkey, draws atten- 
tion to the increasing demand for building accessories of all 
kinds, and in particular to the opening for Portland cement, 
hydraulic lime, iron girders, tools of all kinds, agricultural 
implements, and pumps (which are being substituted for the 
native ‘‘ naura ’’), 


In view of a suggestion of the Local Government Board that 
the Worcester City Council should adopt some cheaper means 
of getting the sewage under the Severn to the disposal works 
at Bromwich Lane than the 10,0007. deep-level sewer scheme, 
for which a loan was applied, the water and sewerage com- 
mittee have instructed their engineer to bring up another 
scheme. 

Tue departmental committee recently appointed to inquire 
into the cost of school buildings have issued a letter to local 
authorities, stating that they would give careful consideration 
to any representations which it was decided to offer with regard 
to the reduction of the cost of building public elementary 
schools by the use of materials or methods of construction 
different from those ordinarily employed at present. 


but only with the materials used for building. 


Tue Belfast Tramways Committee last week considered — 


the proposed extensions of the system in different parts of 
the city, including the line to M‘Art’s Fort, on top of the 
Cavehill. The estimated cost amounts to 151,000/., with 
about 10,0007. for road-making. The scheme includes a system 
of town planning, under which it is proposed to transfer 1,700 
artisans’ families to healthy dwellings on the side of Cavehill, 
together with the laying out of a large park, &c., on the top 
of the mountain. 

Mr. Patrick W. Merk, M.Inst.C.E., died in London last 
week at the age of fifty-nine. Mr. Meik was an eminent civil 
engineer, and was engaged in many important undertakings 
in this country and abroad. He was for many years head of 
the firm of Thomas Meik & Sons, Edinburgh. Mr. Patrick — 
Meik had the carrying out of numerous extensive dock and 
other building schemes. One of his latest undertakings was 
the construction of the extensive works for the Aluminium 
Company at Kinlochleven, where water-power turbines are 


used, the water being obtained from a reservoir constructed — 


by Mr. Meik, which when full forms a lake about seven miles 
in length. As a consulting engineer Mr. Meik’s services were 
greatly in demand, and he was identified with works on the 
Continent, Spain, Greece, America, Canada, and India. 
Frequently he was a witness before parliamentary committees 
and at arbitrations on engineering questions. 


A Covuncin meeting of the London Master Builders’ 
Association was held at 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., at 5 p.m. on Thursday, July 14, when the President 
(Mr. Leonard Horner) occupied the chair. Reports from the 
office premises committee and the organisation committee 
were received and considered, besides the report of a com- 
mittee which met the President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in conference. Arrangements - 
were made for the furnishing of the new offices in Kingsway, 
which will be entered in September, and new Ordinary and 
Several trade matters of 
interest were discussed, inter alia, the Newport Dock strike, 
and application for a working rule agreement from the 
Electrical Trade Union, overtime, provincial builders work- 
ing in London, &c. ae 


The 
terms of reference do not deal with the planning of schools, — 


hoe ae 
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‘Mr. Jowett, the Labour member for Bradford, asked last 
week in the House of Commons how many fatal and non-fatal 
accidents had occurred to persons employed as climbers, &c., 
in the work of repairing steeples and tall chimneys during the 
last five years, and what precautions were taken by his depart- 
‘ment to prevent accidents through loose cornices and large 
stones being neglected until it had become dangerous to 
approach or handle them, and by reason of defective repair- 
ing gear or other causes. Mr. Churchill, the Home Secre- 
tary, in his reply, said :—No statistics in respect of this class 
ef accident are available. Such accidents would in most cases 
only be reportable, if at all, under Sub-section 2 of Section 185 
of the Factory Act, and have not been classified separately. 
Phere is no power at present to take any action for the pre- 
vention of accidents in the construction or repair of buildings 
except where power is used, but a departmental committee 
in 1907 drew up a series of recommendations on the subject, 
and a Bill has been introduced in the last two Sessions to 
give necessary power to carry them into effect. 

A compertition for ‘‘ Owen Jones’ prizes for industrial 
design was instituted in 1878 by the Council of the Royal 
Society of Arts, as trustees of the sum of 400/., presented to 
them by the committee of the Owen Jones Memorial Fund, 
being the balance of subscriptions to that fund, upon con- 
dition of their spending the interest thereof in prizes to 
“ students of the schools of art who, in annual competition, 
produce the best designs for household furniture, carpets, 
wall-papers and hangings, damask, chintzes, &c., regulated 
by the principles laid down by Owen Jones.’’ The prizes 
are awarded annually on the report of the examiners in the 
national competition of the Board of Education. 
were offered for competition in the present year, each prize 
to consist of a bound eopy of ‘‘ The Leading Principles in 
Composition of Ornament of Every Period,’’ from the 
“ Grammar of Ornament,” by Owen Jones, and the Society’s 
bronze medal. The following is a list of the successful candi- 
dates:—-Norman Riseley, School of Art, Macclesfield, for a 
design for a woven tapestry-frieze; Arthur Henrick, School 
of Art, Leeds, for a design for cretonne ; Percy Meakin, School 
of Art, Macclesfield, for a design for a woven tapestry hang- 
ing; William Morse, School of Art, South Western Poly- 
technic, Chelsea, S.W., for a design for a stencilled door- 
hanging; William B. Wright, School of Art, Macclesfield, 
for a design for a figured silk dress material; Nao Onuma, 
School of Art, Manchester, for designs for stencilled hangings 
and wall-paper. 

On July 14 at St. Asaph the remains of the old Priory of 
the Dominican Order at Rhuddlan, founded in 1197, were 
sold by auction by Messrs. Frank Lloyd & Sons, together with 
the farm comprising 108 acres. Bidding was brisk, and at 
4,250]. it was bought by Mr. Conwy Bell, agent for the adjoin- 
ing Bodrhyddan estate, owned by Mrs. Rowley Conwy. The 
Priory was founded in Rhuddlan, near Rhyl, in the twelfth 
century by Ranulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester. The pro- 
perty is known as the Priory or Abbey Farm, Rhuddlan, and 
is a portion of the Bodelwyddan estate in the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Bodelwyddan family is a junior branch of the house of 
Wynnstay, which is descended from the Tudors of Pen- 
mynydd, and from Sir William Williams, Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Solicitor-General in the reign of 
Charles TI. and James II. respectively. The present farm is 
built on the site of the old Abbey, about half a mile to the east 
of the old castle, and the stones of the old buildings are built 
into the walls of the farmyard barn and loft. The dormitory 
remains, and is now a barn and a loft, and is on the south 
side of the yard. In it there is an incised slab to an Arch- 
bishop of Rages. This is in the corner next to the stable door. 
On the stone is the saint’s effigy ; he is represented holding the 
crozier in the left hand, raising the right as if in the attitude 
of pronouncing the Benediction. He is also crowned with a 
mitre. Inscribed on the stone are fragments of French, as 
follows:—‘‘. . . Ovrl-Aime Frere W.”’ ‘‘. . . . Ercheveshe 
de Rages.’’ In the same wall a few yards away there is 
another monumental stone with the following:—‘... © 
Jacet Edwardys, Litis de Br., Elton Cvjvs Aie Ppice.’’ On 
the eastern side of the yard there is a figure of a knight in 
chain armour of the thirteenth century. This figure has been 
used by the farm hands for hanging chains on, and a consider- 
able portion of the head is worn away. On the western side, 
aboye the doorway, is a fragment of a stone. The farmhouse 
stands in a garden, and in the surrounding wall, near to the 
gateway and mounting steps, there are traces of a traceried 
window, while in the garden proper is a sepulchre stone stand- 
ing in the earth against the wall. 


Six prizes - 


BANK HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Avuaust Bank Hotrpay oN THE CONTINENT.—Return 
tickets at reduced fares, available for fourteen days, will be 
issued to Brussels for the International Exhibition via 
Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the 
evening reach Brussels next morning after a night’s rest on 
the steamer. For visiting Holland special facilities are 
offered by the British Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland 
route. From the Hook of Holland through carriages and 
restaurant cars are run to The Hague and Amsterdam in the 
North and South German express trains to Cologne, Bale, 
and Berlin, reaching The Hague and Amsterdam early next 
morning, Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. 
The service to South Germany and Trieste has been ac- 


‘ celerated, and through carriages are run between the Hook 


of Holland, Wiesbaden, Frankfort-on-Main, Heidelberg, 
Munich, and Stuttgart. The Danish Royal Mail steamers 
of the Forenede Line of Copenhagen will leave Harwich for 
Esbjerg (on the West Coast of Denmark) on Friday, July 29, 
and Saturday, July 30, returning August 2 and 3. The 
General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers will leave 
Harwich for Hamburg on Wednesday, July 27, and July 30, 
returning-Wednesday, August 3. The Swedish Royal Mail 
steamers will leave Harwich for Gothenburg on Saturday, 
July 30, returning from Gothenburg August 6. A new 
turbine steamer the St. Petersburg, sister ship to the Munich 
and Copenhagen, specially built for the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, has just been placed on the Harwich-Hook of 
Holland service. The first-class accommodation is similar to 
that provided by a modern Atlantic liner. 


Cueap tickets to Brussels (for the Exhibition) by the 
Calais, Boulogne and Ostend routes of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway will be issued from July 27 to August 1 
inclusive, available for fourteen days. Special excursion 
tickets will be issued to Paris, via Folkestone and Boulogne, 
by the services leaving Charing Cross at 10 a.m. and 
2.20 p.m. on July 28, 29 and 31, and at 10 a.m. and 2.50 p.m. 
on Saturday, July 30. They will also be issued by the 
night mail service leaving Charing Cross at 9 p.m. and 
Cannon Street at 9.5 p.m. each evening from July 28 to 3l 
inclusive, via Dover and Calais; returning from Paris at 
8.25 a.m. or 3:5 p.m., via Boulogne, or at 9.15 P.mM., via 
Calais, any day within fourteen days. A cheap excursion 
to Boulogne will leave Charing Cross at 2.50 p.m. on Satur- 
day, July 30, returning at 11.45 a.m. or 6.30 P.M. on Bank 
Holiday. Cheap return tickets, available for eight days, 
will be issued at Charing Cross from July 27 to August 1 
inclusive, available by the 10 a.m. and 2.20 p.m. services. 
Similar tickets will also be issued to Calais by the 9 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. services. On Sunday, July 31, and Monday, 
August 1, special day excursions will be run to Boulogne and 
Calais. Special cheap eight-day return tickets to 
Amsterdam, Scheveningen, The Hague, and other Dutch 
towns, via Queenboro’ and Flushing (Royal Mail route), 
will be issued from July 27 to August 1 inclusive, leaving 
Victoria and Holborn at 9.42 a.m. Cheap eight-day return 
tickets to Ostend will be issued from July 27 to August 1 
inclusive. Special cheap tours to the Belgian Ardennes 
by the Calais, Boulogne and Ostend routes are also 
announced. During the holidays the Continental ser- 
vices will run as usual, with several additions. Week- 
end tickets, available by any train (mail and_ boat 
expresses excepted), to Tunbridge Wells, St. Leonards, 
Hastings, Rye, Winchelsea, Bexhill, Canterbury, Whit- 
stable, Herne Bay, Birchington. Westgate, Margate, 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Deal, Walmer, Dover, 
Folkestone, Ashford, Shornclifie, Hythe, Sandgate, and 
Littlestone-on-Sea, will be issued from London and certain 
suburban stations on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
July 29, 30 and 31, available for return on July 31, 
August 1, 2, or 3. Cheap day excursions of Bank | 
Holiday will be run from the principal London stations to 
Bexhill, Birchington, Box Hill, Broadstairs, Canterbury, 
Deal, Dorking, Dover, Folkestone, Gomshall, Gravesend, | 
Hastings, Herne Bay, Hythe, Margate, Ramsgate, Sand- 
gate, Tunbridge Wells, Whitstable, &c. On Bank Holiday 
a special cheap day excursion will be run to Aldershot, 
leaving Charing Cross at 9.24 a.m. and London Bridge 
9.30 a.m. ‘Tickets (including admission) will be issued from 
London to the Crystal Palace (high level) on Bank Holiday. 
Full particulars of the excursions, extension of time for 
certain return tickets, alterations in train services, &c., are 


| given in the special holiday programme and bills. 
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THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue sixty-third annual general meeting was held at 31 and 32 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C:, when the President (Mr. 
Howell J. Williams, J.P., L.C.C.) presided. 

The following report was submitted :— 

The committee of management begs to submit its sixty- 
third annual report, and deeply regrets the continued depres- 
sion in the building trade generally which is reflected in the 
diminution of contributions to the funds of the Institution. 
Every effort has been made to meet the emergency, but an 
additional sum of 5001. worth of stock has had to be sold in 
order to meet the calls upon the Institution funds. Some 
modifications of pensions have been made in consequence of 
the introduction of State pensions. 
appeals to you for a continuance of your generous support 
upon which depends the-entire or partial subsistence of the 
beneficiaries. The funds are administered with every neces- 
sary économy, and all needless expense is avoided. During 
the past twelve months four additional pensions have been 
given, two being granted to the widows of deceased male pen- 
sioners. There are now on the list of pensioners thirty men 
and twenty-three women. One male and six female pen- 
sioners died during last year. The committee thanks most 
heartily Mr. Howell J. Williams for his past valuable services 
as President and for his generous support. Also the 
trustees (Mr. F. J. Dove, Sir Arthur C.:Lucas, Bart., Mr. 
T. F. Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling, and Mr. 
John T. Bolding) ; the honorary auditors (Mr. John T. Bold- 
ing and Mr. R. J. Ward, F.C.A.); and the dinner stewards. 

Mr. William Willett has kindly accepted the presidency 
for the coming year. 

The President (Mr. William Willett) will preside at the 
annual dinner, notices of which will be issued in due course, 
and supporters are urgently asked to support him on the 
occasion. 

The audited accounts for the last twelve months were re- 
ceived and adopted, and the following elections were made : — 
President—Mr. William Willett ; Treaswrer—Mr. J. Howard 
Colls; Hon. Auditors—Mr. John T. Bolding and Mr. R. J. 
Ward, F.C.A.; Committee of Management—Mr. J. T. Beld- 
ing, Mr. H. Northcroft, Mr. A. Ritchie, Mr. James F. 
Parker, and Mr. J. W. Chessum were re-elected, and Mr. 
Howell J. Williams, Mr. Edward Allen, Mr. A. H. Adam- 
son, and Mr. Ben Carter were elected. 

Hearty votes of thanks were given to Mr. Howell J. Wil- 
liams for his valued services and generosity to the Institution 
during his year of office as President, and also to the trustees, 
the Vice-Presidents, the hon. auditors, the dinner stewards, 
and the committee of management. 


LONDON MAIN ._DRAINAGF. 


A party of members of the Society of Engineers (Incor- 
porated) and their friends, by permission of Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., Hon.F.S.E., recently 
inspected, under the guidance of Mr. J. E. Worth, District 
Engineer, the works now in progress in connection with the 
Northern Low Level Sewer No. 2. 

With the great increase in the population of London, it 
became clear that Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s scheme of inter- 
cepting sewers would require extension, therefore the London 
County Council in 1899 decided to enlarge the main drainage 
system. The works of extension, which have been completed 
or are now being carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., the Chief 
Engineer to the Council, include on the north side of the 
Thames two new outfall sewers, each 9 feet by 9 feet, which 
have been added to the existing lines (three) of outfall sewer, 
and are now in use; a new Middle Level sewer, No. 2, from 
Willesden to Old Ford, some nine miles in length, which is 
also being used, and a sewer known as the Northern Lew 
Level No. 2, which extends. from Hammersmith to Bow, a 
distance of 1245 miles, parts of which are now under con- 
struction. 

This latter sewer between Hammersmith and Pembroke 
Gardens, Kensington, is constructed in brickwork, and com- 
mencing with a 5-foot barrel, increases in size to 6 feet 
6 inches diameter at this latter point, from which it is con- 
structed in iron segments as far as Eastfield Street, Stepney. 
The diameter of the sewer in this section varies from 6 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet 6 inches. From Eastfield Street to the 


pumping station at Abbey Mills the construction is in brick . 


and iron, the diameter increasing from 8 feet 9 inches to 


The committee earnestly 


10 feet 6 inches at the latter place, where the sewage will be | 


( lifted about 43: feet into the outfall sewers, along which it 


will flow to the Barking Outfall Works. The depth of this 
sewer from the surface of the road varies from 20 feet to 
70 feet, and it lies chiefly in the blue London clay, although — 
here and there water-bearing ballast is encountered. In 


these water-bearing sections it has been necessary to work 


with compressed air up to about 8 lbs. on the square inch. 


With respect to the construction of the portion of this — 


sewer in iron, the segments are tapered on curves to the 
correct form, all the faces are machined, and liquid grout is 
employed under pressure to form a solid backing. The iron- 


work is lined throughout with 3 to 1 concrete, and the invert 
from springing to springing with 44-inch blue brick. The 


work is carried on night and day, and in twenty-four hours 
the tunnel advances by about eight rings, each ring amount- 
ing to 1 foot 9 inches of distance. 

At the Pont Street shaft, where the visit was made, the 
whole of the work is being carried out under compressed air 
with a shield. % 


A DOOR HOLDER AND A DOOR CHECK. 


Tue Yale & Towne Co., of 6 City Road, London, E.C., im-- 


proving that which already seemed excellent, have further — 


perfected their Blount Check. As familiarly known (it was 
the pioneer of its kind), the Blount Door Check has seemed 
to meet all requirements. 


By its use the door to which tt is 


attached is automatically, quietly, and firmly closed, with — 


complete absence of slamming or jarring. 


YALE & TOWNE 


(BLOUNT: 


DOOR CHECK / : 


The ‘‘ Holder’’ which has now been added holds the door 
open at any desired point for any length of time. This is 
efiected by an ingenious device which they describe in a 
attractive booklet as follows :— 

‘“The Door Check with Holder looks almost like any 


Blount Door Check; but you will notice a little plug (or 


latch) that lifts up as you open the door. 
catch unless you push the door back to a given point (you 
can set this point to suit yourself). When the latch catches 
at this point it holds the door open until you give a little 
pull; not a hard pull, just a little pull. 


This latch doesn’t | 


This slips the — 


latch up over the catch that holds it, and the door closes — 


gently, firmly, and without slamming, as all doors close that — 


are operated by Yale & Towne Blount Door Checks.” 

The advantages secured by this contrivance are as ap- 
parent as they are numerous ; and it removes the one draw- 
back which militated against the complete success of their 
checks. The Yale Double Acting Door Check does for double- 
acting doors what the Blount Door Check has long done for 
single doors. ; 
pamphlet. 


Tue Lincoln City Council propose to provide a public 


elementary school for about 900 children, in Mount Street, 
Lincoln. 

New elementary schools are to be erected at Ulceby-with- 
Fordington for about fifty children, and at Cadney-cum-How- 
sham for about eighty children. . 

Tue Durham County Council have given formal notice of 
their intention (1) to provide a new public elementary school 
for about 280 children at or near Blackhall Mill, in the parish 


at Ushaw Moor, in the parish of Esh, by providing additional 
accommodation for about 130 children. 


The company are issuing a well-printed — 


coe Ok, oe 


of Chopwell, and (2) to enlarge the Council school situated — 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 


proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 

_ approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


¥ 


~ be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,” Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


JLeENOUERS =e TC: 

*»" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Betrast.—Sept. 5.—The Senate of the Queen’s University 
are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement of 
the present buildings at a cost of about 52,000]. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 1001. ; particu- 
lars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on receipt of 
bona fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., secretary, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

GoRLESTON-ON-SEA.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities :—Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
Documents to 
be sent back. Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 

TreLtanp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica. 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to ths 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 1.—The Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes of 50J. and 201. for the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 

ScotLtanp.—The committee of Buckhaven Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., is prepared to receive competitive plans for pro- 
posed extension to bakery premises. Full particulars may be 
had from the Manager, Randolph Street, Buckhaven. 

Wates.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 32,0001.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Lithograph pr 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
—& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
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To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


Rien! Steel Self-contained: _ 
(eaRoomi Drrceliminas 


BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


se THE s e 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
48 Statua Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued, Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


NYESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


WATER ter towns, 


Estates, 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 


Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


f Watershed, Chatham, 


Telegrams ‘ Boreholes, London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones; | 3545 London Wall. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P, Lurk 


STONE.—Portiand Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 3 

tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester y 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many Ch P 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


a 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and ORCORATIVE WORK in” 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic, 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, 


SILVER LAKE SASH LINE] 


The Best is 
the Cheapest 


The Original Solid 
Braided Sash Line 


Madein all sizes from best 
selected stock. Standard 
for 40 years. Guaranteed 
in every particular. Will 
outwear any other ordin- 
ary Sash Line. Specified 
by the best Architects and 
Builders. q Write for 
prices and samples to 


Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO, 
11-12 Great Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FALKIRK IRON COMPANY | 


ARCHITECTURAL 


and GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, 


ENAMELLERS and HEATING and COOKING ENGINEERS. 


FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRCASES | 


FOR 


Infirmaries, Asylums, Hotels, 


Factories, & Public Buildings, 


To meet the requirements of London County Council 


and other public bodies. 


DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES SUPPLIED 
ON RECEIPT OF SPECIFICATION. 


ps Measurements taken at Site if required. | 

= + | ALSO MAKERS OF | 
aa Verandahs, Balconies, Porches, it 

“gall Bandstands, Shelters, Gates and | 
+ | Railings, Columns, Brackets, Canti- iW 

1 my ih levers, Balusters, Newels, Ac., Ac. ‘ 

| ay i 4 

Mh == CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. | 
LONDON: LIVERPOOL: EDINBURGH: GLASGOW: | 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 22 & 24 South Castle Street. 22 Picardy Place. 32 & 34 Bothwell Street. |§- 
Works: FALKIRK, N.B. if 
f 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


. 
i AtpprsHoT.—Aug. 2.—For erection of a new store at 
the Electricity Works, Laburnam Road, for the Aldershot 
Urban- District Council. Mr. Fred C. Uren, surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings. 
Asnrorp (Kentr).—Aug. 8.—For the execution - of 
summer repairs required to be carried out at the Brook 
Council school, for the Kent Education Committee. Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, architect, Caxton House, West- 
minster. : 
Ayr.—Aug. 2.—For the taking down and removal of the 
temporary timber footbridge across the river Ayr at the Auld 
Brig. Mr. John Young, town surveyor, - Town Surveyor’s 


“Office, Ayr. 


Brnetry (Yorxs).—Aug. 9.—The West Riding Educa- | 


tion Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following works, viz.:—Bath, laundry, gymnasium and 
envineering block for the new Training College at Bingley. 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Bramincuam.—Aug. 10.—For the construction of about 
325 yards of pipe sewer in Alum Rock Road, between the 
-L. and N.-W. Railway and Treaford Lane. Deposit 11. Mr. 
‘Henry E. Stilgoe, city engineer and surveyor, Birmingham. 
Bisuop Avuckianp.—Aug. 17.—For making alterations 
to wards and other rooms in the old infirmary at the Auck- 
‘land Union workhouse, for the Guardians of Auckland 
“Union. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop. Auckland. 


Boorrtz.—Aug. 8.—For alterations to two existing houses | 


‘at Linacre Lane Storeyard. Mr. 

clerk, Bootle. 
‘BournemoutH.—Aug. 4.—For alterations to the Head 

Post Office, Bournemouth, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
‘Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Secre- 
‘tary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London. 

- Camsorne (CornwatL).—Aug. 6.—For erection of two 
semi-detached villas at Mount Pleasant Road, Camborne, 
for Messrs. Thomas & Sara. Mr. C..F. Thomas, Camborne. 

_Canterspury.—Aug. 8.—For certain alterations, paint- 
ing, colouring and whitewashing work at the infirmary, for 
the Guardians. Mr. H. Doré, architect, 82 Castle Street. 

Cuxton (Kent).—Aug. 6.—For the execution of summer 

“repairs required to be. carried out at the Cuxton Council 
school, for the Kent Education Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. 
“Robinson, architect, Caxton House, Westminster. 

_ Dewssury.—For erection of three residences in Healds 

Road, Dewsbury. Messrs. John. Barton & Son, architects, 
Halifax Road, Dewsbury. ; 

Doveras.—July 29.—For erection of retort-house roof 
and coal-store roof, retort stack, and retort-stack mountings 

‘at the Gasworks, Douglas. Deposit 1l. 1s., returnable. 
“Tenders to. Mr. Charles H. Kay, secretary, Gas Offices, 
Douglas. 

Droxrorp.—Aug. 8.—For painting and general repairs 

to the buildings. at the workhouse, for the Guardians of 

'Droxford Union. . Mr..H, Godfrey Pearson, clerk, Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

East Pecxuam (Kent).—Aug. 3.—For the execution of 
summer repairs required to be carried out at the East 
Peckham Council school, for the Kent Education Com- 

‘mittee. Specifications prepared by the architect, Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, can be seen and information: obtained 
-of Mr. Percy C. Golesworthy, Ethel Cottage, West Malling. 

EpinsurcH.—Aug. 2.—For an electric light installation 
at the Royal High School. Mr. J. W. Peck, School Board 

Offices, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Farnuitt (Sxreron).—Auy. 4.—-For the mason, joiner, 

plumber, plasterer and slater works required in erection of a 
detached house at Farnhill. Mr. James Hartley, architect, 
Skipton. 


Grascow.—Aug. 6.—For the formation of roads, laying 
drains, and erecting retaining wall at Ruchill Hospital. Mr. 
_A.W. Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
 Hatirax.—Aug. 1.—For the various works required in 
‘connection with the erection of an arcade, billiard hall and 
appurtenances on the Wards End Estate, Halifax. Messrs. 
Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Commercial Street, Halifax. 

- Hastrrnes.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of covered shelters 
at the Hastings Workhouse Infirmary, for the Guardians. 
Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & Son, architects, Havelock Road, 
Hastings. Mr. A. R. Inskipp, clerk, 11 Wellington Square, 
- Hastings. ee 

Haypon Brrpeze.—Aug.. 3.—For the work of remodelling 
“Haydon Bridge Shaftoe Trust school. Send names by July 20 


s 
J. Henry Farmer, town 
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| with 21. 2s. deposit to Mr.’ Edward Davidson, clerk to the 


governors, Estate Office, Haydon Bridge. 

Haywarps Hratu.—July 29.—For repairs, painting, and 
other works to buildings on the estate of the Brighton County 
Borough Asylum. Mr. J. G. Gibbins, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor 
to the Asylum, 3 Palace Place, Brighton. 

HiprperHouMe (Yorks.).—Aug. 8.—For the plumber and 
tiler work required in erection of two villas at Hipperholme, 
Mr. Harry Smith, architect and surveyor, Holly Bank, 
Hipperholme. - 

HorpeEN Corirery (Durnam).—Aug. 6.—For supply and 
erection of a temporary school for 400 girls at Horden 
Colliery, for the Durham Education Committee. Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, clerk, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Lreps.—Aug. 2.—For providing foundations, benches, 
&c¢., in connection with the carriage standing and washing 


sheds at Waterloo Sidings, Nevill Hill, Leeds, for the 
North-Eastern Railway Company... Mr. William Bell, 


architect, York. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 8.—For pulling down buildings in the 
Lower Richmond Road, Mortlake, and removing the mate- 
rial, for the Barnes Urban District Council. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, A.M.I.C.H., engineer and surveyor, Council House, 
High Street, Mortlake. 

Macctresrietp.—Aug. 16.—For erection of new school 
buildings at the Grammar School, Macclesfield, available for 
200 boys. Plans and specifications can be seen at the office 
of Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse,. architects, 14 Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

Mertuyr Typrir.—Aug., 2.—For the following four 
separate contracts, for the Education Committee, viz. :— 
(a) Improvements and additions to Pentrebach school ; 
(b) alterations and improvements to windows and floors of 
Abercanaid school; (c) eleven covered playsheds in school- 
yards in various parts of the borough; (d) alterations and 
improvements of Penyrheolgerrig infants’ school. Deputy 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

MrppLEsBRouGH.—Aug. 3.—For the whole of the works 
required in additions to the nurses’ home at the workhouse, 
for the Middlesbrough Board of Guardians. Messrs. R. 
Lofthouse. & Sons, architects, 129 Albert Road, -Middles- 
brough. 

Monacuan (IreLanp).—Aug. 11.—For the following 
works, for the Joint Committee of the Monaghan Asylum, 
viz. :—(1) Repairs to gable of Protestant Church ; (2) carry- 
ing out works in engine room and laundry, according to the 
specifications of Mr. W. A. Scott, architect, 45 Mountjoy 
Square, Dublin. 

Newmacuar (ABERDEEN).—Aug. 3.—For the mason, car- 
penter and slater works of rebuilding and refitting byre and 
stable wings at Highlands, Elrick, Newmachar. Tenders to 
belodged with Messrs. Burnett & Reid, 12 Golden Square, 
Aberdeen. 

Ortestone (Kent).—Aug. 2.—For the execution of 
summer repairs to be carried out at the Orlestone Council 
school, for the Kent Education Committee. Specifications 
prepared by the committee’s architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. 
Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster. 

Pemsroxe, Co. Dusiin.—Aug. 3.—For the execution of 
works in connection with the laying-out of Herbert Park, 
Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. Copies of drawings and 
specifications can be obtained on payment of Il. for each 
section. Tenders to be in two sections—(a) Ground work, 
pergola, pond, planting, &c. ; (b) building works, including 
pavilion, band stand, shelters, bridges, and such like. Mr. 
J. C. Manly, clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Ballsbridge, 
Pembroke, Co. Dublin. 

Pontrerract.—Aug. 4.—For the pulling down of the old 
Castle Inn and five dwelling-houses, and the rebuilding of 
the inn and stables in Micklegate, Pontefract, for Messrs. 
Walker & Co., Crown Brewery, Wakefield. Messrs. Garside 
& Pennington, architects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

SAUNDERSFooT (PEMBROKE).—Aug. 3.—For the erection 
and completion of a new drill-hall, armoury, lecture-rooms, 
caretaker’s house, boundary walls, &c., at Saundersfoot, for 
the Pembrokeshire Territorial Force Association. Mr.) J. 
Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 4.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, glazier, painter, heating and steel-work, of 
new premises, Bank Street, Lochgelly, for the Equitable Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. Scobie 
& Son, architects, Dunfermline and Lochgelly. 

Srarrorp.—Aug. 20.—The Staiiordshire education com- 
mittee are prepared to receive tenders for the supply of school 
furniture, for a period of one year. The Director of Educa- 
tion (Requisitions Department), County Education Offices, 


Stafford. 
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| Wates.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a large bungalow 
at Coed-Ely, Llantrisant, Glam., for the Welsh Navigation 
Steam Coal Company, Ltd. Mr. Philip J. Jones, archi- 
tect, Church Street, Pontypridd. 

Warrineton.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school. Mr. J. Moore Murray, secretary, 
Sankey Street, Warrington. 

Watrorp.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of new grammar 
school for boys, Watford, for the Governors of the Watford 
Grammar Schools. Messrs. Russell & Cooper, FF.R.1I.B.A., 
11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Worxsop.—Aug. 6.—For provision and laying about 
2,000 lineal yards of 9-inch earthenware sewers, 280 yards 
6-inch manhole ventilators, &c., and construction of tanks, 
filter and other appurtenant works at Barlborough. Mr. 
James Snow Whall, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. 

Worxsop.—Aug. 8.—For laying about 5,400 yards of 
12-inch, 9-inch, and 6-inch glazed earthenware and. cast- 
iron pipes, sewers, and construction of manholes, tanks, 
filters, &c., at Wales and Wales Bar. Deposit 5]. 5s. Mr. 
James Snow Whall, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. 

Wvxe (Yorxs.).—Aug.-3.—For the trades required in 
the conversion of Victoria Hall, Wyke, into district baths, 
for the Bradford Town Council. City Architect, Town 
‘Hall, Bradford. 


TENDERS. 


BOURNE (SURREY). 

For erecting first portion of St. Thomas’s Church. Mr. 
Henry S. Srpesoruam, 108 High Street, Guildford, and 

Sir Cuartes A. NrcHoxson, Bart., architects. Quantities 

by Mr. B. G. THompson, 5 Staple Inn, Holborn. 


Holden : : : 52,450 “0 0 
Swayne & Son . 2,220. -0.° 05 
F. & H. F. Higgs 2,080. 0 0 
Benfield & Loxley 2,020 0 0 
Norris & Co. 1,999 0 0 
Goddard & Sons 1,938 0 O 
Mardon & Mills . 1,895 0 0 
Bunning & Adams 1,895 0°90 
Cesar Bros. 3 Ooze OmaO 
Crosby & Co. : ; 1,879 0 90 
Mussellwhite & Sapp . 1,785 0 0 
BOGNOR. 
For new Congregational Sunday schools. Mr. EH. J. 
Hamitton, architect, Brighton. 

Seymour £1,969 9 O 
Barnes & Sons ee OF 
W. & T. Garrett . 1,782 0 0 
Burrell & Standen 1 76OReO MO 
Hockley & Co. . : : : : d 1,665" 0: 0 
LINFIELD & Sons, Littlehampton (accepted) 1,659 09) 


BRISTOL. 


For erection of new pavilion wards, casualty department, and 
other works in connection therewith, in extension of the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary, for the Trustees. Messrs. 
H. Percy Apams and Cuarizs Ho.pen, architects, 


London. Messrs. Burnarp & Son, surveyors, Bristol. 
Dowling A £56,400 0 0 
Perkins & Son . 55,100 0 0 
Love . ; ‘ 54,933 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick 52,440 0 0 
Coles ; 52,500 0 0 
Pethick Bros. ; 52,222 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 51,987 0 0 
Blake : 51,500 0 0 
Hayes & Son 50,659 0 0 
Colborne ; 50,585 0 0 
Willcock & Co. . 49,881 0 0 
Long & Sons 49,764 0 0 
Wilkins & Son . ; : 48,800 0 0 
Cow1n & Son, Bristol (accepted) 48,726 0 0 


CARDIFF. 


For alterations and additions to the Minny Street laundry, 
Cathays, Cardiff, for the Cardiff Steam Laundry, Carpet 
and Window Cleaning Co., Ltd. Mr. H. Bupeen, archi- 
tect, 95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Couzens & Sons i : ; 
Thomas & Co. 

Knox & Wells 

Tucker Bros. . 

Morean (accepted) 


jon) 

ON 

~] 
om oo} 
(a filer jel a ie sa} 


CLAYGATE. -. 

For making-up part of Claremont Road, for Esher and the 
Dittons Urban District Council. Mr. H. C. Freap, sur- 

veyor to the Council. ; ; 


, 


Truman & Co. £729 0 0 
Willcox & Co. 680 12 3 
Free & Sons 644 0 0. 
Kavanagh & Co. 627 0 0 
Blaker : 616 15 9 
Wheeler & Co. 598 0 0 
May & Son 560 0 0 


EDMONTON. ‘ 
For fitting up laboratories at the Edmonton Latymer school, 


for the Middlesex County, Council. Mr. H. @ 
CROTHALL, architect to the education committee. z 
Lawrence & Son 5 £197 0 9 
Educational Supply Association 182 10 0 
Hammer & Co. E : : 176 0 Q 
Bennett Furnishing Co. (recommended) 166 0 9 


FEATHERSTONE. 


For private street works in Albert Street, Post Office Road 
(part of), Newport Terrace, Wilson Street, and Whiteley 
Street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Samungn 
CHESNEY, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Feather- 


stone. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Ferarniey, Station — 

Lane, Featherstone. 
Sidebottom & Brown . £2,229 1255 
Speight ; 2,204 14 0 
Coop & Son. 1,984 2 9 
Kyre 1,866 6 3. 
Clements 1,836 18 5 
Haigh ' : A : : 1,714 16 5 
Mason, Featherstone (accepted) 1,582 4 1 
Armitage : : : 3 1,580 12 


FOLKESTONE. 
For the erection of a temporary hall, Folkestone County 


school for girls, for the Kent education committee. Mr, 
Witrrip H. Roprnson, M.S.A., architect. : 
Ginger, Lee & Co... ; : ; : . 2714 ate 
The Fireproof Partition and Spandrel Wall vee 
OO-c ane ; : : : : , : 685 0 0 
(If in reinforced brickwork, 6501.) 
Walker . : : , ‘ ‘ : >>> 679 3.0 
Smith & Co, . 658 15 0 
Harrison & Co. 650 0 
Parsons . : 590 0 
Priest & Son 578 0 


Hayward & Paramor 


on 
fon) 
(ve) 
10O OO 'o.0:10 6 
\ 
Oo 


Harbrow 560 0 

Harris 554 10 08 
Marx 550 0 

Seager . 537 17 «6m 
Binfield . ; 510 05°08 
Palmersdsa@o.s0a0 s , , : 3 498 0 0. 
Castle & Son, Folkestone (recommended) 0 OF 


HANWELL. 


| 
| 
| 


For new elementary school, for the Middlesex County Council. — 
Mr. H. G. CrotuHatn, architect to the education com- ~ 


mittee. ; 
Kearley £9,183. 0 Om 
Neal . ; 9140 0 0 
Rice & Son 9,050 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son . 8,940 0 0 
Fairhead & Son . 8,864 0 0 
Bollom 8,840 0 0 
Lacey . 8,783 0 0 
Dickens 8,700 0 0 
Try ikeu 8,670 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 8,582 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson 8,560 0 0 
-Mattock Bros. 85417-0230 
Treasure & Son . ‘ ; ; ; : 8,335 0 0 
Knight & Son, Tottenham (recommended) 7,932 0 0 


=< 


ty le bw ne 


us 7 
t.5 


LONDON. a 


For painting and decorating part of the workhouse at Lady- . 


well Road, Lewisham. Mr. A. H. NewMan, F.R.I.B.A., 

architect. Quantities by Messrs. W. T. Farrurne & Soy, 

for the Guardians, 
Reason 


£1,149 0 0 
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For the erection of 112 cottages on section B of the Noah: 


Estate, for the London County Council. 


F. & H. F. Higgs. £27,288 0 
Akers & Co. ; “3 24,150 0 
Wallis & Sons. 22;526 0 
Smith & Sons 22,452 0 
- Gathercole Bros. , 2-816 (0 
Wall oa 21,140 0 
Be Gol. eee 20,767 0 
Rowley Bros. 20,730 0 
Fletcher 20,526 0 
NicuHoits & Son, Finchley (accepted) 18,765 0 


For enlargement of playground at the Central Street school, 
Finsbury, for the London County Council. 


Mason & Co.: .. 3 : ; ‘ oa au bg, OF 3G 
Roberts & Co. : : : : 586 0 0 
Markham & Markham . 575° 0 0 
Giover & Son. 560 0 0 
Mather © j ; ; : : : 550 70 0 
Williams & Son . ; : ; : ; 5457-0. 0 
Bull ; g ; ; . ; ; : Door 20s. 0 
Staines & Co. . : ; : : : : H22) 05, 0 
Price : : : é : ; : ‘ 489 0 0O 
Triggs .-. ; ; ; . 486 0 0 
Kine & Son (accepted) - ‘ : ; : 407 0 0 


For the extension of the girls’ staircase at the Haggerston 
Road school, Haggerston, for the London County Council. 


Silk &. Son £397 0 0 
dackson ; : ; : ; : ; old Foy He Nis 0) 
Grover & Son f f : : ; ee 0 SO EO 
Dmhewi bres.) &- Co. -*.- -. ; Ray 299° 0-0 
McCormick & Sons : : . ; A Paar 0 
Butters . . ; : : 2 Deh OO) 
McLaughlin & Hatv — : : : ; 169 <0 ‘0 
: Matchant & Hirst. : : : : 167%e O20 
Lawrance & Sons (accepted) . : 5 159 0 0 


For the adaptation and fitting up of the three disused build- 
- I™gs on the ‘‘ Southfield’ site (Wandswo:th), for use as 


cookery, housewifery and handicraft centres, for the 
London County Council. 
Rice & Son ; : : £756 0° 0 
Johnson & Co. . ; : . : : 746 0 0 
Garrett & Son : : é ; ; : 110~ D0) 
'F. &G. Foster. : : : : 674 0 0 
Bragg & Sons : : ; 4 ; : 626 040 
Lole & Co... 580 0 0 
Jewell . >. ; . ; : : : 525 0 0 
Ronald . , : : : ; » 511° 0.0 
TRIGGS (accepted)... : ; P ; : 475 0 0 
For painting at Ackmar Road school, Fulham. 
Lote & Co. (accepted) . £229 14.4 
For painting,at Thornhill Road school, Islington. 
Stevens & Sons (accepted) . £284 0 0 


For painting at Farncombe Street school, Rotherhithe. 
Proctor & Sons (accepted) . , 1 eee OO 

For painting at the Southwark Park school, Rotherhithe. 
Proctor & Sons (accepted) . £203. -0 0 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


For cleaning and painting works, Millfield, Rustington, near’ 


Littlehampton, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in-chief. 


Olliver & Sons £345°'0 ~0 
Churcher & Sons : . ‘ : 335 10 0 
Vigor & Co. . ; ; ; : : : 325 0 0 
Crouch . : ; : F : ; Oli gO ecu 
Drake & Co. . ; “iphiagtet ; é ‘ 280 0 0 
Snewing Bros. : : . : . . « atl 0-9 
Jewell . : ‘270.0 0 
Lrnpriewp & Sons, ‘Littlehampton. (accepted) 269 0 0 


NORFOLK. 
For additions and alterations to the Free school at Scarning, 
Norfolk, for the Governors. Mr. Grorer J. Sxrppur, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor. 


Leeds ; £780 0 0 
Youngs & Son . ; : ; ‘ : 740 0 0 
Mack. : ‘ F 2 : : 730 0 0 
“Smith . ; ’ . : ; t ae ae 
_ Wicks & Sons, 716 11 10 
We Sch Rh By LARNER, East Dércham 2 (ae: 

. cepted) , 


680 0 0 


OS Oo OOS OOS 


OLD SARUM, WIL'TS. 

For erection of an isolation hospital at Old Sarum, in the 
county of Wilts, for the Salisbury and District joint 
isolation hcspital committee. Mr. J. HueuH Goopman, 
architect, Reading. Messrs. H. Coorrer & Sons, sur- 
veyors, Reading. 


Grace & Sons £18,344 0 0 
Playfair & Toole 18,033 0 0 
Hayes & Sons 17,292 0 0 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 17,140 0 0 
Hayward & Wooster. Re One 0 
Jenkins & Son . k 17,108 © 0 
Billett & Musselwhite 16,889 0 O 
Walters & Son . 16,652 0 O 
Burton : : : 16,5250 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 15,453 0 0 
Moore & Sons ; T6526 Zie20 0 
Bowman & Sons 16,236 O° 0 
Bourne & Jenkinson . 16/0920" 30: 
Wort & Way 15,972 0-0 
Hughes 15,755. 0-0 
Nicholls 15,594 0 0 
Harris Bros. Loxol7 00 
Fitt 15,497 0 0 
Bloxham ; 15,476 0 O 
Drowley & Co. . 15,507. 0 0 
Parson Bvos, 14,994 0 0 
Colbourne . 14,799 0 0 
Higgs 15,998 Q 0 


PONDER’S END. 
For new Technical Institute, for the Middlesex Cx ounty Coun- 


cil. Myr. H.'G. Croruany, architect to the education 
committee. 
‘Rice & Son . Sia /0 
Lawrance & Son . isso2, 0 
Johnson & Co. 4 : : : ; 7,600 O 
Porter : ‘ . : : ’ F (sy }oy eo) 
Stewart 2 7,393 0 
Fitch & Cox ; 1 tool 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. . Tienda 8, 
Renshaw 7 Waa <Q 
Treasure & Son 7,965 0 
’ Lawrence & Son . 6,969 O 
Fairhead & Son . 6,916 0 
Monk . : 6,890 0 
Mattock Bros. — . ; ; ‘ ‘ F 6,877°-0 
Knight & Son, Tottenham (recommended) 6,724 0 


Qe Oia eo 2 Gus CO Gra Sere: 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For erecting chapel and lodge and offices at the Hollybrook 
Cemetery, for the’ Corporation. -Mr. J. A. CRowTHER, 
borough engineer. 


Chapel. 
Douglas 5 £2,600 0 0 
Osman & ‘Co. - . 250110. 0 
Wakeham Bros. . Se LaA0 oO) 20 
Jenkins & Son 2493) 20: 0 
Stevens & Co. 205000) OC 
Franklin ERATE (0) 
Buck 2510.0 0 
NicHOL, Southampton (accepted) 2,541 0 0 
Lodge and Offices. 
Jenkins & Son : i 2 : . 4 865 _0\ 70 
Stevens & Co... . : : Res Os ‘ 948 0 O 
Nichol . oe PEP: : “as , : 942. 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. . : é s : ; 925 0 0 
Buck... : : : é Sen hiss : 884. 0 0 
Osman & Co. . : #e 3 8720040 
Dove tas, Southampton (wecepted) , : 860 0 0 


STANLEY. 
For alterations and additions to premises in Front Street, for 


West Stanley Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Wa. 
Forster, architect, Front Street, Stanley. 
Dyson . : £1,624 0 9 
Dufty . Pour 70 0 
Heel ’ : ; : 1,476 10 0 
TOTTENHAM. 

For fitting up laboratories at the Tottenham Grammar 
school, for the Governors of the school. Mr. H. G. 
CROTHALL, architect to the education committee. 

Educational Supply Association . £238 10 0 
Bennett Furnishing Co, 226 0 0 
Hammer & Co. 197 0 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. (recommended) 185 0 0 
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PROPOSED USHER HALL 
. EDINBURGH 


5: 


STREET 


CAMBRIDGE 


ayAre- 


j HALL 

“| GROUND FLgDR 
| mureis AS | 
| CRAND TER } 


USHER HALL, EDINBURGH.—Selected design by Messrs. STockDaLE Harrison & Sons and Mr, Howarp H. THomson. ~ 


SHREWSBURY. VARIETIES. ae a 


For erecting public abattoirs, Roushill. Mr. Arruur E. Tun streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Towa f 3 
WuiiuiaMs, architect and surveyor, County Chambers, Coyncil had a meeting on July 21, with reference toa site for 
High Street, Shrewsbury. Quantities by the Architect. the memorial to the Marquis of Linlithgow. It was agreed 


Higley . : : . ‘ ; P . £6,562 18 0 to recommend a site at the south-east corner of Charlotte 

ING chal ae e ; ; ‘ : f 5 6,082 0 0 | Square. It is proposed to erect the memorial on the pavement, 
Bowdler & Co. . ; 7 ; - ‘ 5,620 0 0 which will be suitably treated for the purpose. aa 
Price . ’ : ? : zi i . 5,600 0 0 Tue Victoria and Albert Museum has acquired a group. a 
Treasure & Son . : ; ; : : 5,430 0 0 | of drawings by the late George du Maurier from the exhibi- 
Pace . Reds Pt gos . Ue nhs ee 5,403 0 O | tion of the famous Punch artist’s works which is now being 
Morris & Sons’ . . , . oe ae 5,340 0 0 | held at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, under the 
Bickerton . °. i ‘ , e : 5,275 0 0 | title of ‘‘ ‘ Society’ in Late Victorian Days.’’ The exhibi- 


tion was to have closed at the end of this month, but owing — 
to its continued success Messrs. Brown’ & Phillips haye — 
WROTHAM (KENT). decided to keep it open until the middle of August. i, 

: 3 p P gu 
For erection of Wrotham Borough Green Council school, for A stratus of the late Lord Burton, by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, _ 
the Kent education committee. Mr. Winrrip Rosrnson, | A.R. A., is to be erected by public subscription opposite 
architect. Burton-on-Trent town hall, and a marble bust for presenta- 


Alleorn & Sons . : ; : : . £4,892 10 0 | tion to the Dowager Lady Burton has been completed, and i 
Racer , ‘ ‘ ; ; } 4,878 0 © | Will be exhibited shortly in the hall. The inscription to be 
ee ee é placed under the statue will read :—‘‘ Erected by upwards. 
Crossley & Son . ; ¢ : : : 4,695 0 0 . . . > 
ake : of 6,000 of his friends and fellow-townsmen, in remembrance _ 
ah me : ; : ‘ 7 ; : 4,585 0 9 | of one whose life was devoted to the good of others.’’ s 
mye aN ; 7 ; ; ; : ol gy Tue Finsbury Borough Council have granted a contract 

Se SES : : . : ; : : 4,549 0 0 | for ten years to the Gas Light and Coke Company for the 
Burrows 3 : : : : 4,490 0 0 | lighting of all their streets by new inverted-burner lamps, 
Curtis : : 2 : $ ! 4,476 0 0 | which will show an increase in total illuminating power of 
Browning 4 d ; f 4 : 4,372 0 © | 100,000 candle-power over the existing system of lighting, 
Norris : : i i , 4.370 0 Q | but with a reduction in cost of 5251. a year. This decision 

7 ae ‘ * os Sate: was taken after the latest examples of gas and electric light- 
W allis & Sons . « a . = : 4,320 0 0 : had b reful : 5 - 
Cah eeners oe hae ing a een carefully inspected and relative costs con- 

s x s = - - e « - 5) sldered. : 

Wood & Sons. : . . . . 4,259 0 0 A teTTeR has been received by the Council of the- Leeds 
Bowes . P : : : Y : 4 4,252 0 0 | University intimating that the Court of the Worshipful Com- 
Baker & Son 2 ; : i B . 4,223 0 0 | pany of Clothworkers has voted 5,000/. for an additional 
Godden & Sons . ’ : : : ; 4,189 0 © | building to complete the front elevation of the Clothworkers’ 
chars Son d i p j j 4173 0 0 wing in College Road, and to provide extensions necessary for 
ane A. 167 0 0 teaching the French system of worsted combing, drawing, and’ 
Podver & 8 ; : ; . * ; ? spinning. The grants previously contributed to the Uni- 

Be Oe no se a arene capital account from the same source amount to 
SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) . 3 4,160 0 0 | 70,0000. 
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USHER HALL, EDINBURGH.—Selected design by Messrs, SrockDaALE, Harrison & Sons and Mr. Howarp H. THoMson. 


Tue Corporation of Merthyr Tydfil propose to convert 
Cyfarthfa Castle into a municipal secondary school, which 
will be the first free school of that character in the county of 
Glamorgan. The number of scholars to be provided for is 
over 500, and the total cost is expected to amount to about 
20,0007. The plans have been approved by the Board of 
Education. ' 

THe memorial to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, by 
Mr. Paul Montford, will be ready to be placed in Westminster 
Abbey in September. It is a colossal bust of the late Prime 
Minister, showing him in the robes of a Companion of the 
Bath. The bust, standing on a pedestal of red marble, will 
be placed in a niche in a carefully designed scheme, consist- 
ing of bronze pilasters with capitals and a frieze and cornice 
in which laurel leaves and honeysuckle play a leading part. 

TueErr Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Alexander of 
Teck on Thursday in last week laid the foundation-stones of 
two houses which are to be erected at Woodford Bridge, Essex, 
where a garden city for boys is in course of development in 
connection with Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Thirty houses are 
to be erected, to accommodate about a thousand waifs and 
strays from London. 


PERMISSION has been given by the London County 
Council to the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 


to apply for Parliamentary powers in regard to the develop- 
ment of the White Hart Lane estate, Tottenham. At 


present, it was stated, only fifty-five out of 225 acres had — 


been dealt with. As only dwellings for the working classes 
could be erected on land held by the Council under Part ITT. 
of the Act of 1890, the committee now desired powers to lease 
a portion of the land for development on the lines of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb.. The White Hart Lane estate 
of the London County Council is rather a white elephant. 
Tue plans have now been prepared for the new buildings 
of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 
Bolt Court. The accommodation will include in the base- 
ment a museum, stores and offices; on the ground floor, a 
‘Yeading room, lecture room to seat 100, preparation room and 
store, principal’s room, master’s roomt, and clerk’s office; on 
the first floor, dark rooms, spectroscope room, chemical store, 
photographic studio, and plate-cleaning room; on the second 
oor, etching room, proving room, and mounting and electro- 
typing room ; on the third floor, stone-preparing room, litho- 
drawing and proving rooms, photogravure and collotype 
toom, and collotype-printing rooms; and on the fourth floor, 
life room, antique room, colour-composition room and store. 
A WELL-KNOWN house at Pompeii (No. 39, in the second 
Insula of the eighth Region), named after the Emperor 
Joseph II., who visited it when first laid bare a century ago, 
has been lately completely excavated. It is three-storeyed and 
of terrace construction, having been built against the steep side 
of the mountain. The upper storey presents the usual plan of 
a Roman house. A staircase of twenty-eight ‘very well-pre- 
Served steps of Vesuvian lava, divided into three flights, or 


landings, leads to the lower floor. The topmost landing and 
the two upper portions of this staircase have wooden 
balusters ; the lowest portion, which is also the largest, is 
vaulted over. Two very plain rooms, with rough walls, one 
of them having a hearth, open on to this staircase. At its 
foot there is a long passage leading to a back staircase, whiciz 
again leads to the upper storey. Proceeding, however, 
straight on, the visitor will find himself in a court, or kind 
of peristyle, on each of two sides of which there are two 
chambers, the third side being occupied by a large room, 
most probably the triclinium, or dining-room. The fourth 
side opens on to a great terrace, from which the courtyard 
and the rooms are lighted. Beneath this terrace is the lowest 
storey, comprising the various offices, kitchen, bakery, mill, 
bath, &c. The bath consists of a tepidarium, a vaulted 
room, with a white mosaic floor, the walls painted yellow; a 
calidarium, also vaulted, the walls adorned with pictures on 
a red ground, the floor mosaic; the frigidarium, circular, as 
usual, having:a cupola-formed vaulted room with an air- 
opening in the middle, furnished with a wide ventilating 
shaft of terra-cotta. 

Wits regard to the proposed erection of a new bridge over 
the Ouse at Booth Ferry, although the West Riding is pre- 
pared to contribute one-third of the-cost, as expressed in the 
following resolution passed by the Council—‘‘ That the West 
Riding County Council do contribute upon such terms and 
conditions as the West Riding highways committee shall 
approve, the sum of 15,000/., being one-third part of a sum 
not exceeding 45,000/., the estimated cost of erecting a bridge 
over the river Ouse at Booth Ferry in the Goole rural district, 
subject to a like amount being contributed by the East Riding 
County Council and the Goole Urban Council, the working 
expenses and general upkeep of the bridge when completed to 
be borne by the three authorities in like proportion ’’—the 
highways and bridges committee of the East Riding County 
Council has resolved :—‘‘ That the committee are unable to 
recommend the East Riding County Council to contribute so- 
large a sum as 15,000]. towards the cost of a new bridge over 
the river Ouse, but that the conimittee are prepared to recom- 
mend the council to adhere to their offer made at the meeting 
of the council held on July 29, 1907, to contribute a third of 
26,000/. on the following conditions, viz. :—(1) That the tolls 
to be levied in the first instance be fixed at such a rate as may 
be reasonably expected to provide for the annual cost of 
working, and also to provide for the interest on any repayment 
of the capital; (2) that the liability of the Kast Riding 
County Council be limited in any event to a guarantee of one- 
third of any deficit there may be after taking credit for the 
tolls ; (3) that no provision be inserted in any Bili to be pro- 
moted making it compulsory that the bridge shall become a 
free bridge upon the extinction of the loan; and that it be a 
suggestion to the joint committee to approach the Road 
Development Board with a view of ascertaining what contri- 
bution they would be prepared to make to meet the increased: 
estimate.”’ 
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veyors’ Institution ata recent. meeting again considered. the || 


valuation sections of the Finance Act, 1909-10, and an 
important letter was read from Somerset House, intimating -|_, 


that Forms I., Il., and IV., for obtaining returns for valua- 


tion purposes in Ireland, are not yet ready for issue. “These | 


forms have been in circulation in England for a considerable 
time, and the letter from the Inland Revenue would appear to 
indicate that a different procedure is to be set up in Ireland. 

Mr. Peck, City Astronomer for Edinburgh, has been asked 
by the Mills Bequest Trustees to visit Dundee and report on 
the question of a site for the proposed Observatory. Mr. Peck 
visited the city, and made a careful examination of all the 


probable places on which the Observatory could be placed. It’ | 


is understood that he has pronounced in favour of Balgay 
Hill as the best site in all the circumstances for the Observa- 
tory. The trustees are responsible for the erection of the 
building, and they have instructed Mr. Cappon, architect, to 
prepare plans. 

In connection with the annual report brought forward by 
the Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the London 
County Council with reference to the income and expenditure 
in respect of all working-class dwellings and lodging-houses 
owned by the Council, Major A. G. Boscawen, the chairman 
of the committee, stated that the question of enabling work- 
men to buy their own dwellings was under the consideration 
of the committee at the present time. He was very hopeful 
that that could be done by a scheme of co-partnership or in 
some other way, and above all things he was anxious to. 


make the work of the committee a success without the inter- 


vention of party politics. 

| Proressor Brresrorp Pirs, F.R.I.B.A., delivered on 
July 22 the second of his series of lectures on architectural 
education, in the Lecture Theatre, Royal College of Science, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. The lectures are under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. The title of the lecture was ‘‘ The Study of Archi- 
tecture as a Constructive Art.’’. Professor Pite showed the 
interesting nature of the mechanical aspects of ancient prac- 
tice in architecture by means of numerous photographs of 
Greek and Roman works. He traced the eyolution of the 
characteristics of the Gothic style from purely engineering 
necessities. The artistic quality of good construction, per sc, 
was emphasised. Modern needs in construction and sanita- 
tion and the scope of scientific inquiry into materials and 
forces were explained. 

Str Grorce Macrang, vice-president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has been using his influence with the Board of 
Admiralty as to the drainage scheme for Rosyth, and as the 
result of a conference which he has had with the Sea Lords in 
London he intimated to Provost Husband, Dunfermline, that 
he has a new proposal to submit ; that Dunfermline Corpora- 
tion and the Admiralty should be the only partners in the 
scheme, thus leaving Dunfermline district committee, Inver- 
keithing Town Council, and Lord Elgin and the other superiors 
out altogether. With this object in view, it is believed that 
the Admiralty have agreed to contribute half of the capital 
cost of the scheme—at least 50,000/.—leaving Dunfermline to 
provide the other half. 

Tue old lighthouse at Pakefield, near Lowestoft, has 
recently been moved back about 100 yards owing to the 
erosion of the coast at this point. The framing and outside 
covering are of iron, whilst inside there are brick divisional 
walls and plaster ceilings. The complete building, which 
weighs sixty to seventy tons, was moved bodily upon a cradle 
constructed for moving Lowestoft Low Light, the haulage 
being effected by a crab. Of course, this is a modest exploit 
compared with what is done in the United States. 

SEVERAL memorials and communications have been 
received by the City Council from East Birmingham in 
favour of immediate application of the provisions of the 
Town Planning Act to the portion of Saltley, Washwood 
Heath, and Ward End not already built on. A numerous and 
representative deputation from that part of the city, urging 
the importance of immediate action, has also been received. 
Having discussed the matter fully the general purposes com- 
mittee recommend the Council to give the necessary authority 
for serving notices and taking the other steps required under 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 of the Local Government Board Regulations, 
preliminary to an application for power to make a scheme in 
respect of an area of about two square miles, which is bounded 
on the north by the Midland Railway and the river Tame, 


on the east by Bromford Lane and the river Cole, on the. 


south-east by the river Cole, on the south by the Spark Brook, 
and on the west by an irregular line 


| 
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A ownep a field bounded at one end by a public highway ; 
in the centre of such highway the Corporation of the place 
had a public sewer. A prepared a plan (above) showing a 
street in the centre of his field and building sites at each side 
of such street. % 
A’s first sale was to B, and in the conveyance there was a 
stipulation that B was to pay to A half the cost of construct: 
ing, maintaining and cleansing the street and sewer so far as” 
they adjoin his purchase, until they were taken over by th3- 
' Corporation. es Ge i ae 
_ Cand D afterwards bought plots (shown on plan aboye). 
In their conveyances is a stipulation that they pay A half 
the cost of making, maintaining and cleansing the street until 
taken over by the Corporation; but the street only is men- 
tioned, no mention being made of sewer. SS 
B demanded that A construct street and sewer. A complied, 
ascertained the cost of street and sewer, which was 30s. per 
lineal foot, and demanded 200 times 158. (half cost of full 
width of street and sewer) from B, B’s frontage being 200 feet 
in length. B does not object. B’s intended houses could not 
be drained without the new sewer made by A. ~ — 
A demands 100 times 15s, (100 feet being the length of their 
respective frontages to the new street) from C and D. C and 
D decline to pay anything on account of sewer, contending that 
the stipulation in their conveyances renders them liable 
their contribution to street-making only and not for. s 
and sewer. C and D can both drain into the public sewer a 
need not use the new sewer made by A. + ae 
Can A compel C and D to contribute to cost of sewer, or can 
he only recover their proportion of street without sewer from 
them ? _ PERPLEXATUS. 


ANSWER. P 


Sewer (Perplexatus).—A cannot compel C and D to con- 
tribute to the cost of the sewer. 


ee 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe St. Thomas’s Old Boys’ School, Exeter, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent ridge ventilators 
and patent hygienic inlet panels supplied-by E.° H, Shor- 
land & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. ~~ _ 

Page's Weekly, an illustrated journal of engineering, 
shipbuilding, and the iron and steel trades, has been ii 
proved considerably, and the issue of July 22 contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Chemical and Mecharical Rela- 
tions of Iron Manganese and Carbon,’’ by Pro*essors J. O. 
Arnold and A. A. Ready : oi 
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THe architect for the new toyn hall to be erected at St. 
Germans, Cornwall, is Mr. J. Sansom, of Liskeard?  —— 
New baths, at a cost of about 12,000/., will be erected at 
King’s Norton for the King’s Norton Urban Council, 
HamMersmita Workhouse, which cost about -250,0007. to 
complete, is now insufficient to accommodate the local 
paupers, and a proposal is being made to enlarge it. 
Aw Order in Council has been issued permitting the 
Ecclesiastical Commission to make a mortgage loan of 2,000I. 
on the usual terms ‘to the Bishop of Norwich with’a view to 
his carrying out alterations and improvements at the Palace. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


On Wednesday, July 13, a meeting, presided over by 
Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., was held at Caxton 
Hall to consider the desirability of forming an Association of 
Consulting Engineers, the object of the Association being to 
improve the status of the profession and to place it on a more 
satisfactory basis than hitherto. 

Invitations had been issued to a number of consulting 
engineers, at the instance of a provisional committee, and the 
invitation was signed en behalf of this committee by the follow- 
ing members : — 

Representing Civil Engineering :—Messrs. W. T. Douglass, 
E. L. Mansergh, Midgley Taylor, and Henry Rofe. 

Representing Electrical and Mechanical Engineering :— 
Messrs. B. M. Jenkin, W. M. Mordey, Llewellyn Preece, and 
James Swinburne. 

Representing Gas Engineers :—Messrs. C. G. Hunt and 
¥. H. Stevenson. , 

Mr. A. H. Dykes, as hon. secretary of the provisional com- 

mittee, read letters of regret at their inability to attend the 
meeting from Messrs. Charles Bright, E. M. Lacey, C. Hunt, 
#f-- Humphreys,“ W. H. Patchell, C. P. Sparks, W.. T. 
Douglass, H. Rofe, and J. F. C. Snell, all of whom expressed 
themselves as being heartily in sympathy with the objects of 
‘the meeting. 

Mr. Midgley Taylor, who presided at the opening of the 
‘meeting pending the arrival of Sir William Preece, who was 
‘detained, said that the object of calling the meeting was to 

form an Association of Consulting Engineers. The subject 
had been before several consulting engineers for the past two 
years or more, and as some initial step had to be taken, the 
members who originally took the subject up formed themselves 
into a provisional committee and had held a large number of 
- meetings, with the result that the present meeting had been 
_ called to confirm, or otherwise, the action taken by the com- 
_ mittee in the past. The object of the meeting was to see 
whether the general idea of the formation of the Association 
met with the approval of consulting engineers in this country. 
Everyone knew that quite recently the Institution of Civil 
Engineers had helped the consulting engineer to the best of 
- their ability by forming rules for professional conduct, and he 
~ was sure that every engineer would feel that that was a step 
in the right direction. He had no doubt that from the point 
of view of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
they (the Council) had gone as far as that body could go. He 
' thought the membership of the Institution was something 
_ approaching 10,000 ; probably the regular consulting engineers 
_ in this country were not 5 per cent. of that body, and therefore 
the self-appointed committee considered that the Council of 
_ the Institution could not, in the very nature of things, give 
_ all the protection that was desirable for the consulting engi- 
neer. -He wished to emphasise the point that the committee 
had not been working in any antagonism to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, but had been endeavouring to go one better 
- than was possible for that body. He felt that the public 
' wanted protecting. At the present time, if municipal 
- authorities erected works, even of large magnitude, they were 
~ not compelled to employ a qualified man to advise them, and 
there was nothing to prevent an absoiutely unqualified man 
' going to the particular authority, touting for the work, and 
being employed. Under those circumstances he felt they 
should endeavour to form an Association such as would not 
_ only protect themselves, but would also protect the various 
public bodies and persons in this country who were anxious 
to get a properly qualified man to advise them on engineering 
works. He felt that those unqualified men who endeavoured 
to take the work out of one’s hands, even after the appoint- 
ment had been made, should not have the standing that would 
_ belong to the members of a body such as it was proposed to 
form. The committee hoped that the meeting would result 
in the formation of the Association, but at the same time they 
' wanted to have an open expression of opinion from everyone, 
whether they were favourable or otherwise. He then called 
upon Mr. James Swinburne (who had interested himself in 
the movement from the very beginning) to propose the forma- 
tion of the Association. 

Mr. James Swinburne formally proposed that the Asso- 
ciation be formed at once, but he first wished to say that the 
self‘appointed committee had met with many difficulties. 
First, there was an idea that there was some antagonism 
between the proposed Association of Consulting Engineers and 
the Institution of Civil Engineers and other institutions. 
The only thing that a body like the Civil Engineers could do 
was to frame rules of etiquette which were very good things 


genuine consulting engineer rather than helped him. It was, 
therefore, necessary that consulting engineers should work in 
sympathy with the Institution of Civil Engineers and other 
Institutions, and that they should, in addition, form an asso- 
ciation themselves, not for the purpose of technical papers, 
but purely to guard the interests of consulting engineers as 
such, and of the public in so far as the latter were bound up 
with the interests of the consulting engineer. The great diffi- 
culty in forming an association was that people were apt to 
split over small differences of opinion. He therefore asked 
the meeting to look at the matter as broadly as possible, and 
not to consider whether any particular rule interfered with 
their own ideas. He also urged the older members of the con- 
sulting profession net to stand aloof because they were in a 
position sufficiently independent not to be affected by the mal- 
practices of those who were not genuine consulting engineers. 
By lending their names to the movement they would be helping 
the younger consultant, who was the man to be looked after. 
As to the rules that had been circulated, the idea was not to 
adopt them immediately. All they could do was to say 
whether they were going to have an Association of Consulting 
Engineers or not. If they were, then they had to appoint 
something—a temporary committee or something of that sort 
—-to which the details of formation and rules of the Asso- 
ciation could be handed over for consideration to be finally 
approved by the members of the Association. In the case of 
this first meeting it was obviously impossible to make the list 
of invitations as complete as the committee would desire. 
It was hoped that any who had not yet been communicated 
with would understand that the Association was intended to 
cover the broadest possible field consistent with its objects, 
and that those corporate members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers who were practising purely as consulting engineers, 
would, by sending in their names, assist the Secretary in com- 
piling his list of membership for submission to the committee. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. KE. L. Mansergh, 
a general discussion took place. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson remarked that he only wished such 
an Association had been started twenty or thirty years ago, 
and although it might not now affect the older members like 
himself, it would be of very great assistance to the younger 
consulting engineers. Mr. Robert Hammond dwelt upon the 
importance of such an Association from the public point of 
view. Although a private company was quite at lberty to 
have work carried out in any way that might seem desirable, 
in the case of municipal work it became highly desirable that 
public money should be spent only under the guidance of pro- 
perly qualified engineers. A good deal of the discussion 
turned upon the question of the name of the Association. 
Thus, Mr. A. H. Preece, whilst expressing on behalf of his 
firm:entire accord with the step that had been taken, thought 
that a committee might be sufficient without any formal Asso- 
ciation. On the other hand, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Midgley 
Taylor, Mr. Lowcock, Mr. Hammond, and others were strongly 
in favour of an Association with a Council, owing to the fact 
that such a body would carry more weight with Government 
officials, courts of law, and the general public. Mr. W. M. 
Mordey saw no objection to the formation of an Association 
from the point of view of adding to the already long list of 
societies, because its functions would be very different from 
those of the ordinary society. He was of opinion that a great 
deal depended upon the selection of a suitable name, and he 
thought it would be best to call the society an Association. 

There was also some discussion’ as to whether the term 
‘ consulting engineer ’’ was altogether the best to be adopted 
in the name of the Association. Mr. Druitt Halpin thought 
it was undesirable, but other speakers thought it was 
difficult to substitute any other term. Mr. A. P. I. 
Cotterell asked whether the Institution of Civil Engineers 
were in favour of the scheme, as otherwise the Association 
might come in conflict with the Institution sooner or later, 
which would be highly undesirable. In reply to this question, 
Mr. A. H. Dykes said that he had received a letter of a most 
sympathetic nature from the Secretary of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

The formation of the Association was also supported briefly 
by Mr. Campbell Swinton, Mr. B. M. Jenkin, and Mr. H. W. 
Handcock. 

Sir William Preece, who had arrived during the discussion 
and had taken the chair, said he was entirely in sympathy with 
the movement. Most of the discussion had been on the 
question of the name, which was not very important at the 
moment. He assured them of the sympathy of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and he was sure that the committee of the 
Association would be received heartily by the Council in the 


in themselves, but which really limited the powers of the | discussion of any points that might arise. What they wanted 
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was to band themselves together as brothers in a similar pro- 
‘ feSsion with a very strong committee and strong chairman. 
He then put the resolution, that the Association be formed, 
to the meeting, and declared it to be carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then read the list of names of the suggested 
committee, the names being as follows :— 

As representing Civil Engineering :—Baldwin Latham, 
S. R. Lowcock, E. L. Mansergh, Henry Rofe, and Midgley 
Taylor. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineering :—Messrs. Robert 
Hammond, B. M. Jenkin, W. M. Mordey, W. H. Patchell, 
Sir William Preece, J. F. C. Snell, James Swinburne. 

Gas Engineering :—Messrs. C. Hunt, E. H. Stevenson, and 
Henry Woodall. 

No further names being forthcoming, the committee were 
elected as above, with power to add to their number, to take 
what steps they considered desirable for the formation of the 
Association, and to formulate rules to be submitted to a general 
meeting to be called in the autumn. 

Mr. B. M. Jenkin explained the lines on which a code of 
rules had been drawn up by the provisional committee, and 
placed them formally at the disposal of the new committee. 
The committee drew up a set of rules which they handed to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers for consideration. There was 
a proposal at that time that the Institution might distinguish 
in their list of members between those acting as consultants 
and others, but the Council were not prepared to do so, The 
gbject of the rules was to define what a consulting engineer 
was, and one of the objects of the Association was to make all 
consultants join together and work together along definite 
professional lines. That was extremely difficult, as one could 
only define a consulting engineer by saying what he could 
or could not do, but it was hoped that the rules would define 
pretty clearly what he might or might not do, and would be a 
help to young consultants as to what their professional conduct 
should be, and teach the public what a consulting engineer is. 
The idea was to print the rules with a list of members, so that 
anyone who wished to obtain a consulting engineer could 
consult the register. The rules were not complete, or in their 
final form, but were issued primarily with a view to discussion 
later. 

Mr. James Swinburne proposed the election of Mr. A. H. 
Dykes as hon. secretary, reminding the meeting that the success 
of the matter was entirely due to him, and this was seconded 
and carried unanimously: 

Mr. Dykes responded briefly in accepting the position, and 
the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir William 
Preece for presiding. 

The hon. secretary of the Association is Mr. A. H. Dykes, 
of 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
COUNCIL. 


A CONFERENCE on the working of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909, attended by upwards of 200 repre- 
sentatives of local authorities, architects, and others, was 
held on Tuesday last at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
under the auspices of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, of which Mr. H. R. Aldridge is secretary. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Hickson, the town clerk of 
Rochdale, who said that they had met to consider the 
regulations made by the Local Government Board under 
Section 56 of the Housing and Town Planning Act, which 
in their character are somewhat disappointing, and to sug- 


gest modifications so as to make the Act as useful as it can 


be made in the various localities. _ 
The first resolution—‘‘ That ‘this Conference, valuing 


very highly the powers given to local authorities.by the - 


Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, and recognising 
that the wise and active administration of the town plan- 
ning clauses will be of national service, desires to draw the 
attention of the Local Government Board to the great need 
for modifying the regulations governing the administration 
of. the town planning clauses, and. more especially those 
regulations which prescribe thé procedure for enabling -a 
‘local authority to obtain permission to prepare a scheme ’’— 
was proposed by Mr. Horsfall, of Manchester, seconded by 
Mr. Edwin Hall, and carried after a discussion which was 
taken part in by Mr. Councillor Galbraith, Mr. Councillor 


Jacobs, of Plymouth, the Town Clerk of Nottingham, and 


Councillor Holmes, of Gillingham. ; 
The second resolution was that ‘‘ This Conference desires 
to make the following suggestions in regard to such modifica- 


tion:—(a) That in view of the fact that the information 
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( which under Article 6 must be forwarded to the Local 


- Article 8 (f), ‘as to the manner in which they would be 
-required under Article 10 in connection with the application 


‘to prepare a scheme should be restricted to the cost of pre- 
- paration only. 


. Advisory Committee to appoint a deputation to submit the 


| Frocester, Glos. 
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Government Board with the application for permission to 
prepare a scheme cannot be prepared ,without actually 
making a scheme, Article 6 should be deleted from: the 
regulations; and that for the same reason the- following 
words. in Article 8 (ce), ‘Such information as the local 
authority may be in a position to give in regard to the 
extent to which it would be necessary to, provide for the 
demolition or alteration. of the buildings-for the purpose of 
carrying the scheme into effect,’ and the following words in — 


affected,’ should also be deleted. (b) ‘That the estimate — 


(c) That in the case of a scheme prepared 
by a landowner or landowners for approval, and which has 
been adopted by a local authority, the procedure should be 
greatly simplified. (d) That the provisions of Article 3 
should be restricted to the land proposed to be included in 


|. the scheme in such a way as to render. the consideration of 


the scheme in detail unnecessary. (e) That the require- 
ments of Article 8 (d@) should not be imposed except as part 
of Article 14; and (f) that the notices referred to in Article 1 
should not be required to be served upon occupiers.” 

This was proposed by Mr. Councillor Marr, of Man- 
chester, seconded by Mr. Alderman Brearley, of Halifax, 
and carried after a lengthy discussion on the various clauses 
which was taken part in by Mr. Cotton: (Epsom), Mr. 
Hooper (Cardiff), Mr. Edwin Hall, Mr. Ash (Coventry), 
Mr. Creswell (Carshalton), and others. 

Resolution No. 3, that ‘‘ This Conference instructs the 


resolutions passed at this Conference to the President of the 
Local Government Board,’’ was also carried after a discus- 
sion which was taken part in by Mr. Galbraith, Dr. Free- 
mantle, and Dr. Lawrence. z. 
The Secretary then made some remarks on the cost of 
carrying the town planning scheme into effect; and after 
some discussion on this point the proceedings concluded with 
a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks to the chairman, — 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Turs Society held its usual monthly meeting on Thursday, 
July 20, at the Society’s House, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster _ 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. — 
There were also present the Revs. Canon J; Erskine Clarke, 
A. G. Ingram, C. F. Nolloth; Litt.D.; W:-B. L. Hopkins, 
and Prebendary R. Digby Ram; Sir W. E. M. Tomlinson, 
Bart., the Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B., Mr. George Cowell, ~ 
F.R.C.8., Mr. L. C. Wakefield, and the Rev. T. T. Norgate, 
Secretary. - >t a 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following objects, — 
viz.:—Building new churches at Bishopwearmouth, St. | 
Gabriel, Co, Durham, 200/.; Grimsby, St. Augustine, 1501. ; 
Pontyates, near Kidwelly; Carms., ° 751.; and © West 
Streatham, St. James, Surrey, 1751. ; rebuilding the churches — 
at Caerwent, St. Stephen, Monmouth, 40/.; and New Ferry, — 
St. Mark, Cheshire, 1001.; and towards enlarging or other- — 
wise improving the accommodation in the churches at Cock- 
field, St. Mary, Co. Durham, 60/.; East Thorpe, St. Mary, — 
Essex, 50/.; Harlton, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Cambs.,- 25). ; — 
Ilford, St. John the Evangelist, Essex, 25].; Windermere, — 
St. Martin, Westmoreland, 301. ; York, St. Luke, 1501. ; and 
Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Buchs, 55]. Grants were also 
made from the special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building mission churches at Bow, Devon, 201.; Bowburn, 
Co. Durham, 30}. ; Carlton Vale, Kilburn, Middlesex, 254; 
Furzedown, Surrey, 501.; Grimsby, St. Hugh, 401.; Rodley, — 
near Leeds, 20/.; Stockwell, The Epiphany, Surrey, 501. ;_ 
and The Brook, Chatham, 30]. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Longsight, St. Anne, — 
Lancs., 200]. ; Llandrindod Wells, Holy Trinity, 507.; Ply- 
mouth, St. Gabriel, 120/.; Birmingham, St. Patrick, 50J.; 
Port Talbot, St. Agnes, Glam., 851.; Cricklewood, St. 
Michael, Middlesex, 150/.; North Sheen, St. Peter, Surrey, 
401. ; and Barnt Green, St. Andrew, Worces., 251. - In addi- 
tion to this the sum of 5801. was paid towards the repairs 
of seventeen churches from trust funds held by the Society. 
The Society likewise accepted the trust of sums of money as 
repair funds for the churches at Highampton, Devon, and 
At this meeting it was announced that a 
donation of 1,000]. had been received from Mr. Richard 
Foster, a vice-president of the Society. 
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BRABY & CO. 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WOR 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*«" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ANTWERP.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 400/7., and 2007. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the 


‘Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de l’agglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

Bretrast.—Sept. 15.—The Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,000]. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 100/. ; 
particulars 2l. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.S&c., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Keyrer.—Aug.  24.—The State Railways 
Administration propose to hold a limited competition for a 
new railway passenger station at Alexandria. Architects 
desirous of taking part in the competition should make 
application to the Director-General of the Egyptian State 
Railways, Cairo, not later than noon on August 24, giving 
information as to their status as architects and a list of the 
constructions for which they have prepared plans during 
the last three years. Six architects will be finally per- 
mitted to compete. Prizes of 4001.E, 200/.E, and (two of) 
1007.E will be awarded for the best plans. 

FoikEestone.—sept. 10.—-Designs are 
secondary school to accommodate 150 boys. 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkestone. 

GortEston-on-Sza.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
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G R. PERKINS & co., 
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an office or residing in the areas of the following education 


authorities :—-Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 


- besent back. Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 


i 


q 
oe 
# 


a 


Chambers, Norwich. 

IneLaNp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 
architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifice- 
tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to the 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

InELAND.—Sept. 1.—The Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes of 501. and 20]. for the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 

Scottanp.—The committee of Buckhaven Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., is prepared to receive competitive plans for pro- 
posed extension to bakery premises. Full particulars may be 
had from the Manager, Randolph Street, Buckhaven. 

SHERINGHAM.—Sept. 5.—The Urban District Council 
invite designs for proposed new Council offices. Apply, en- 
closing a stamped and addressed envelope, to Mr. Edgar C. 
Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Wates.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 3,000/.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHrorp (Kent).—Aug. 8.—For the execution of 
Summer repairs required to be carried out at the Brook 
Council school, for the Kent Education Committee. Mr. 


Wilfrid H. Robinson, architect, Caxton House, West- 
minster. 


AvyiEsBuRY.—Aug. 8.—For erection of a kitchen and 
seullery at the Isolation Hospital, Stoke Road. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. W. Harold Taylor, engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

_ ALpERsHOT.—Aug. 8.—For alterations and additions to 


the Wheatsheaf public-house, Church Lane. Messrs. Friend 


& Lloyd, architects, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 
_ Binetry (Yorxs).—Aug. 9.—The West. Riding Educa- 


tion Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 


following works, viz.:—Bath, laundry, gymnasium and 


_ engineering block for the new Training College at Bingley. 
_ West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


BrrmincHam.—Aug. 10.—For the construction of about 


325 yards of pipe sewer in Alum Rock Road, between the 


at Linacre Lane Storeyard, 


* 


} 


* 


L. and N.-W. Railway and Treaford Lane. Deposit 11. Mr. 
Henry E. Stilgoe, city engineer and surveyor, Birmingham. 
Bishop AuckLtanp.—Aug. 17.—For making alterations 
to wards and other rooms in the old infirmary at the Auck- 
land Union workhouse, for the Guardians of Auckland 
Union. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

Boorte.—Aug. 8.—For alterations to two existing houses 
for the Corporation. The 
Borough Engineer, Bootle, Lancs. 

Burniry.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a new elemen- 
tary school, to accommodate 300, at Hapton, near Burnley, 
for the Lancashire education committee. Deposit 21., return- 
able. Mr. Henry Littler, architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

_ Canrerpury.—Aug. 8.—For certain alterations, paint- 
ing, colouring and whitewashing work at the infirmary, for 
the Guardians. Mr. H. Doré, architect, 82 Castle Street. 

_ CuristcHurcu (Hants.).—Aug. 12.—For erection of an 
infirmary at the workhouse, Fairmile. Deposit 51. Mr. A. 
Druitt, clerk, Christchurch, Hants. 

Crewr.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of a public urinal at 
the Cumberland Bridge, Market Street, and for the setting 
back of the fence in Market Street. Deposit 11. Mr. G. 


_Eaton-Shore, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Earle 


Street, Crewe. 


DarrmoutH.—Aug. 10.—For refitting operating-room at 
the Cottage Hospital. Mr. W. Percy Marr, architect, 
Dartmouth. 

Droxrorp.—Aug. 8.—For painting and general repairs 
to the buildings at the workhouse, for the Guardians of 
Droxford Union. Mr. H. Godfrey Pearson, clerk, Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

HastTBourne.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Roselands. Mr. Wm. Chapman Field, borough architect 
and building surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


Exetrr.—Aug. 9.—For the extension of the verandah 
covering on the down side at Exeter (St. David’s) Station, 
for the Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer at 
Paddington Station, London. 

Frittenpen.—Aug. 10.—For the rebuilding of the 
Saunder’s Cross Bridge, Frittenden, Kent. Mr. Frederick 
W. Ruck, county architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


GrEATHAM.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a Council 
school for 120 children. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county sur- 
veyor, Winchester. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 8.—For alteration of 31 and 33 Osborne 
Street. Messrs. H. Haagensen & Co., Old Custom House, 
Grimsby. 

Guitprorp.—Aug. 12.—For the slating and brickwork 
required for the new retort house at the Gasworks, Onslow 
Street... Deposit 1J..1s. Mr. P. C. Cleasby, Gasworks, 
Guildford. 

Hauirax.—Aug. 25.—For the various trades in altera- 
tions to premises for branch bank, at the junction of Town 
Hall Street and Hollins Mill Lane, Sowerby Bridge, for the 
Halifax Commercial Banking Company, Ltd. Mr. Thos. 
Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HenBuRY, NEAR Bristot.—Aug. 9.—For erection of a 
cottage at Henbury, near Bristol, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The office of the Engineer at Bristol 
Station. 

HippeRHOLME (YorkKs.).—Aug. 8.—For the plumber and 
tiler work required in erection of two villas at Hipperholme. 
Mr. Harry Smith, architect and surveyor, Holly Bank, 
Hipperholme. 

HottysusH.—Aug. 10.—For erection of twenty or more 
houses at Hollybush, for the Hollybush Building Club. Mr. 
Allen H. Davies, architect and surveyor, Dock Street, New- 
port, or at the office of Mr. W. R. Phillips, Post Office 
Chambers, Pontllanfraith. 

Horpren Corripry.—Aug. 17.—For erection of a church 
at Horden. Colliery, Durham. Deposit 3]. 3s. Messrs. 
Joseph Potts & Son, architects and surveyors, 57 John 
Street, Sunderland. 

IrELAND.—For fixing ‘‘ Mack’’ partitions and ceiling 
slabs. Apply to Sir John Keane; Cappoquin, Ireland. 


Irevanp.—Aug. 13.—For extending the Crown Post Office 
premises at the Curragh Camp, Co. Kildare. Mr. H. 
Williams, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Tretanp.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of additions to the 
County Court House, Nenagh, the cost not to exceed 9001. 
The County Surveyor, Court House, Nenagh. 

Knyprersitey.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 350 children and a handicraft centre, at 
Knypersley, in the parish of Biddulph, Staffordshire. 
Deposit 1J. ls. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 8.—For pulling down buildings in the 
Lower Richmond Road, Mortlake, and removing the mate- 
rial, for the Barnes Urban District Council. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Council House, 
High Street, Mortlake. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 9.—For erection of a telephone exchange, 
Chiswick, W. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Macciesriptp.—Aug. 15.—For the roofing of cattle pens, 
auction ring and fencing on Waters Green. Deposit 11. 1s. 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

Maccresrretp.—Aug. 16.—For erection of new school 


‘buildings at. the Grammar School, Macclesfield, available for 


200 boys. Plans and specifications can be seen at the office 
of Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, architects, 14 Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

Macctesrrpetp.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion 
of a public elementary school building, play sheds, boundary 
fences and other works in connection therewith, on land in 
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Byron Street. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield, Send 21. 2s. deposit 
to Mr. Arthur T. Pattinson, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, District Bank Buildings, Macclesfield. 

Matmesspury.—Aug. 8.—For the repair of the Market 
Cross at Malmesbury, Wilts. Apply in writing to Mr. 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., architect, High Street, Corsham. 

Marxet Rasen.—Aug. 6.—For carrying out various 
works required in alterations and additions to the Wesleyan 
ministers’ houses. Mr. Walter Richardson, John Street, 
Market Rasen, Lincs. 

MonaGHAan (IRELAND).—Aug. 11.—For the following 
works, for the Joint Committee of the Monaghan Asylum, 
viz. :—(1) Repairs to gable of Protestant Church ; (2) carry- 
ing out works in engine room and laundry, according to the 
specifications of Mr. W. A. Scott, architect, 45 Mountjoy 
Square, Dublin. 

Nantwicu.—Aug. 23.—For erection of seven single 
dwelling-houses and six sets of farm buildings on the 
Batherton Estate, near Nantwich, Cheshire. Deposit 1l. 
The County Estate Office, 49 Northgate Street, Chester. 

NortHrireT.—Aug. 13.—For the execution of summer 
repairs at the Northfleet Lawn Council school, Kent. Mr. 
Frederick Mitchell, correspondent, 49 Windmill Street, 
Gravesend. 

Pensrorp.—Aug. 9.—For erection of a house at Pens- 
ford, near Bristol, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
The Engineer at Bristol Station. 

Pontrerract.—For the pulling down and rebuilding the 
Fox Inn, stables, &c., in Southgate, Pontefract, for Messrs. 
Beverley Bros., Eagle Brewery, Wakefield. Messrs. Gar- 
side & Pennington, architects and surveyors, Roper Gate, 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

Ponterract.—For erection of six houses on Beechwood 
Estate. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ponte- 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

RavenstTHorPe.—Aug. 10.—For the various works re- 
quired in erection of eight houses in Huddersfield Road, 
Ravensthorpe, Yorks. Messrs. W. & D. Thornton, archi- 
tects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 8.—For mason work of proposed bridge 
at Broxburn. Mr. T. Y. Ramsay, road surveyor, Bathgate. 

Starrorp.—Aug. 20.—The Staffordshire education com- 
mittee are prepared to receive tenders for the supply of school 
furniture, for a period of one year. The Director of Educa- 
tio~ (Requisitions Department), County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 

Stannrneton.—Aug. 23.—For the foundation works and 
erection of twelve cottages at Stannington, near Morpeth, 
for the Committee of Visitors of the Gateshead Asylum 
Deposit 51. Messrs. J. P, Allen & Partners, surveyors, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Stone.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of com- 
bined cookery, laundry-work and handicraft centres, with 
class-rooms, &c., at Stone, Staffordshire. Send ll. 1s. 
deposit to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Surron.—Aug. 13.—For ashlar portico and gallery stair- 
cases, new side entrance, and the pulling down and re-erect- 
ing of 200 yards of boundary wall at Baptist Chapel, 
Sutton, Yorks. Mr. F. W. Petty, architect, Woodridge, 
Cross Hills. 

Swrnton.—Aug. 10.—For supply of an iron staircase at 
the Pendlebury town hall, for the Swinton and Pendlebury 
Urban District Council. Mr. Henry Entwistle, surveyor of 
the Council, Swinton, Lancs. 

Tuirsk.—Aug. 12.—For the building of foundations for a 
wood and galvanised-iron fever hospital at Thirsk, Yorks., 
and laying on water supply and drainage from same. Mr. 
Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk. 

Tow Law.—Aug. 10.—For the various works required in 
erection of six aged workmen’s homes at North Road, Tow 
Law, Durham. The Mechanics’ Hall, Tow Law. 

Trinc.—Aug. 8.—For alterations to the market house. 
Mr. 8. S. Gettings, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Tring. 

TWERTON-UPON-Avon.—Aug. 11.—For erection of a higher 
elementary school at Twerton-on-Avon, Somerset. Mr. A. E. 
Withy, 6 Northumberland Buildings, Bath, and Mr. A. J. 
Picton, architect, Bruton. 

Wates.—Aug. 8.—For (1) repairing and putting in 
order the iron shutter at the entrance to the General Market ; 
(2) mill stones at the Chapel Mill, for the Abergavenny Cor- 
poration, The Borough Surveyor, Abergavenny. 


Wates.—Aug. 9.—For erection of branch premises, with 
house adjoining, at Victoria Village, Garndiffaith, for the 
Abersychan, British and Talywain Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, architect and sur- 
veyor, Clarence Chambers, Pontypool. 

Wates.—Aug. 9.—For the extension of a goods shed at 
Abertillery, Monmouthshire, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer at Newport Station. 

Watrs.—Aug. 9.—For erection of a villa at Maindy, Ton 
Petre. Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., 194 Ystrad Road, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—Aug. i0.—For alterations to St. Barnabas 
mission-room, Avoca Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. The Rey. 
T. P. Price, 2 Taff Embankment, Grangetown, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a large bungalow 
at Coed-Ely, Llantrisant, Glam. Mr. P. E. Jones, Church 
Street, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a greenhouse at AIlt- 
yr-yn Hospital, Newport, Mon. The Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Aug. 13.—For the provision and erecting of a 
temporary iron building in the playground of the Ferndale 
Council school, Pentre, for the Rhondda Urban District 
Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—Aug. 17.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience on the West Shore, Llandudno. The 
Engineer, Town Hall, Llandudno. 

Wattasgy.—Aug. 16.—For the supply of 70,000 wood 
paving blocks (Jarrah and creosoted Baltic red deal alterna- 
tively). Mr. W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

WarrinetTon.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school. Mr. J. Moore Murray, secretary, 
Sankey Street, Warrington. 

Worxineton.—Aug. 17.—For the whole of the work re- 
quired in the erection and completion of a technical and 
secondary school at Workington, Cumberland. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darlington, or 
the County Education Offices, The Courts, Carlisle, and the 
Town Hall, Workington. 

Worxsop.—Aug. 8.—For laying about 5,400 yards of 
12-inch, 9-inch, and 6-inch glazed earthenware and cast- 
iron pipes, sewers, and construction of manholes, tanks, — 
filters, &c., at Wales and Wales Bar. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. 
James Snow Whall, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. , 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


For the erection of a new savings bank. Messrs. W. H. 
GrorsE & Sons, architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. . 
Of 


Wooley 5 : : : ‘ £3,435 0 QO 
Storrs & Sons. < ‘ ar 3,380 0 a 
Ridyard  . ; 5,540°0 0 
Marshall & Sons 3,297 0 0 
Dean , i 3,260 0 | 
Gibson & Sons . 3,203 0 0 
Shuttleworth Bros, 3,180 0 0 
Robinson. : : : : : ‘ 3,168 0 0 
Saxon Bros., Stalybridge (accepted sub- 

ject to certain omissions) : ; 3,160 0 0 
Carlyle 0 0 


3,158 


CARDIFF. 


For erection of new schools for 1,094 children at Kitchener 
Road, Canton, for the Cardiff education committee. 


Williams 5 £13,999 0 0 
Davies & Howell 13,870 0 0 
Knox & Wells 13,759 16 3 
Allan & Co. 13,665 7 2 
Haines : 13,566 0798 
Davies & Sons . 13,548 0 0 
Shail 13,500 0 0 
Turner & Sons . 13,408 6 0 
Symonds & Sons 13,400 0 0 
Howells 13,297 0 0 
Morgan. ‘ 13,185 0 0 
Bonn, Beda Road* 12,265 15 1 


* Accepted subject to confirmation by education committee 
and Council. 
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HESWALL. LONDON—continued. 
For extensions at Heswall Council school, Cheshire. Messrs. | For the supply of Jarrah wood paving blocks, for the London 
C. E. Dracon & HorspurGH, architects, Liverpool. County Council. 
Hall & Jamieson ; : , ‘ 5 esl teet0) 0) °@) A. 60,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 4 inches, delivered to 
Haugh & Pilling ; : ; ‘ A 1,895 a) Oval dépot. 
Forde . , : : ‘ ‘ é : il fetste) (0) (8) B. 20,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 4 inches, delivered to 
Greene & Co. AD 4 : : : 1,885 0 0 Deptford Wharf. 
Morrison & Sons : : 5 : , 1,850 0 0 C. 60,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to 
Tyson , ee eS : : 1,800 0 0 Oval dépot. 
Merritt . 5 : ; : : 1,7 80E70 0 D. 20,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 4} inches, delivered to 
Duthie & Dobson : : : é : 1,743 0 0 Deptford Wharf. 
Webster : eee, 2 : : 15 (OL 00 E. 10,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to 
Fleming & Co. . 5 1,649 0 0 Battersea Wharf. 
J. & F. KitcHen, Hosa Gramented) ‘ 1624 0 0 F. 35,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to 
Parkhurst Road. 
LONDON. G. 75,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to 
Metropolis Wharf. 
poeePly peeeteeee cen viocks) for the, London County Oe a size 3 inches by 6 inches by 3} inches, delivered to 
; ; : é ’ va épot. 
ee aect eg ig ae oot yg ches, delivered to I. 25,000, size 3 inches by 6 inches by 3} inches, delivered to 
B. 15,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 4 inches, delivered to Deptford! Whart. 
Deptford Wharf. J. ema ae by 6 inches by 34 inches, delivered to 
. . . . . attersea arf. 
= oe. vm nuicvos pyis anoles, delivered. 10 K. 10,000, size 3 inches by 6 inches by 3} inches, delivered to 
; =e . Ls ‘ Metropolis Wharf. 
° aed oe eee amones by Sy iaches, delivered t0 L. 5,000, size 3 inches by 6 inches by 34 inches, delivered to 
épot. 
E. 15,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 4} inches, delivered to Parkhurst Road. 
Deptford Wharf. Price at per thousand. 
F. 10,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to Delivered by van. 
Battersea Wharf. A B Cc D 
G. 70,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to . BONES Ce oS heh Gamat A eas 
Metropolis Wharf. Millars’ Karri and 
H. 30,000, size 3 inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, delivered to Jarrah Co. (1902) 914 0 914 0 1018 3 1018 3 
Parkhurst Road. Griffiths & Co. Vl0s OO 10e OF OFFLL S46. 11. 3) 6 
. Acme Flooring and 
BSCE HL Der thoueane. Paving Co. (1904) (011 On 10eeie OMNI, 4.6 Tl) 486 
Delivered by van. Improved Wied 
ak. oa! C D Pavement ComnlO) 7) 6 ple 7 Ge 112s 6 IT 12" 6 
i Cees Oe eC Oe Sed. os. | a E F G H 
Gabriel & Sons”. DelLomOmmortamO p19 0 6 Il 9 Sige ga ote don Perna ads VS a a 
The Improved Wood Millars’ Karri and 
Pavement Company. 6 4 0 6 2 0 6 4 0 618 0 JarraheCos( 1002) 010; 19se6 ller2. GeLig2e 65 <5513°)6 
Burt, Boulton & Hay- Griffiths & Co. Pelion Ome OeLOm Oar lOelozeOne. 6& 0850 
‘wood . Oem OEC Ome OF 4 1 6 17 9 Acme Flooring and » 
Howard, Bros. & Co. comemmoeioeds 6 5 OT wll Paving Co. (1904) 11 4 6 11 4 6 11 46 6 1 90 
_ Acme Flooring and Pav- ; 4 Improved Wood 
ing Co. (1904). momo. 6 9 ONT a 13 Pavement Co. .¢ 11 12 66 1112) 6 11 1246 28 
Lee & Sons. Gel270P26 13-6 -6.10 +67 +7: 6 7 J K i 
Sir William Burnett & : epee frre ges, | £8. Oe dod 1g a 
Co. eee ee oO. is 0) 6.13" 0 26.13% O)7549/-.0 | Millar’ Karri and 
E F fel H Jarrah Co. (1902) 513 6 513 6 513 6 518 6 
Griffiths & Co. aoe OF One Gla O20 Caro 12 Oto 412. 0 
fea Gy th Oe BOS OB OE Gin Sata Nese Flooring and 
Nee eee eae | P Paving Co. (1004) 6 1,0 46-106 1.0 671 0 
e Improved: Wood I a Woed 
Pavement Company . 6-16 0 618 0 618 0 618 0) “MRNVT . ‘fC. ins 7: 7 
Burt, Boulton & Hay- - Ber CCE’, Oars ; 
wood . M6W7L6) 6 19 7618 6 619 7 UE ALS SS: . 
Howard, Bros. & Co,.7. 117.117.1171 1 jo Pag FPG! ST a ae PRE 
Acme Flooring and Pav- . mete erie and Se i oe 
Mii 1904) A oger 4 B74 87 43 | MEMO A (1902) — EOP ee aan 10-13 0 
lee & Sons. HO Wi 9 Ge ay ee ee Oe Griffiths & Co. ; pes 9715 .0 oa 1 1 
Sir William Burnett & Acme Flooring and 
Co. 5 ee OM Oe Onn] 9) OF io 0 Paving Co. (1904) ai 9 Ny 0 ae 10 cab 6 
* Delivered by barge. ° -£ E eee CUR Same) ULE sh) ds) WER sae 
; A B C D Millars’ Karri and 
; Bos) 2. (¢. £3. aad, * Seen d. By sd. Jarrah Co. (1902) 10 14 0 — 10 19 0 — 
Gabriel & Shins : —- § 17°40) 5919..0 — Griffiths & Co. % =. 10418 0 = 10 10 0 —_ 
Bart, Boulton % Hay . , Acme Flooring and 
wood a alees GLO 60> 9 = Paving Co. (1904) 10 17 6 ak Lye OAR == 
Brand. Brae! & Ca aise. Guile Gl. 9 — I J K L 
Acme Flooring and Pav- —. GEG’ Ss 6 6 3 — : Pees in ear ee™ ee Bde eee ieee eee 
ing Co. (1904) . . Millars’ Karri and 
MeeeeSons . .. — 6. 11..0.- 6:11 .0 ee Jarrah Co. (1902) 510 6 510 6 510 6 _ 
Sir W. Burnett &Co. . . — 6. S00. 6. S- 0 as Griffiths & Co. oe OAT «OU GOL 7 0515 4.92.0 _ 
Acme Flooring and 
ee G H Paving Co. (1904) 515 0 515 0 5150 — 
F é Las Medes Soa Gomer si, neo) eso A, 
Gabriel & Sons... GOrlOR 9s, Gel27 97.6 128 6 — For repairs and redecoration at Caxton Hall, for the West- 
Burt, Boulton & Hay- minster City Council. 
wood . CULT wovloukiy os lp 11 — De Jong & Co. . ; : : . £3,588 0 0 
Howard, Bros. & ey GLA. Getto. Vee G15 och — Campbell, Smith & Co. s ; ’ : 5,285 0°,0 
Acme Flooring and Pav- ae Bywaters & Sons iis) ocean eto 0002 0« 0 
ing Co. (1904) Teas Oke 7k Oy. Oe aah as Se Grice oof, | toe eee 2,020 10... 0 
Lee & Sons. Beets ON GT sGins Dando) Waid?) Kearley 2,884 0 0 
Sir W. Burnett & Co." eae Oey ea) hy tO ee Kirk & Kirk, Ay cstminnter (recommended) 2.0708 0 0 
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LONDON—continued. 


For enclosing additional land adjoining Laxton Street school, 


Bermondsey, 


and erection of a complete domestic 


economy centre thereon, for the London County Council. 


Proctor & Sons . £4,657 3 9 
Holloway 4,070 0 0 
Johnson & Co. 3,949 0 0 
Rice & Son . Reval dy 
Downs ; 3,820 0 0 
Appleby & Sons . b;(50 70 0 
Triggs : 5,683 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 3,677 0 0 
Lole & Co. : 5,670 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey 5,999 9 9 
Holliday & Greenwood 3,097 0 
J.&C. Bowyer . 5,589 0 90 
Leng, Deptford (recommended) . 5,542 0 0 
Archiceeite estimate 3,650 0 O 


For the construction of underground conveniences in Fins- 
bury Park, by the Finsbury Gate, Seven Sisters Road, 


for the Islington Borough Council. Mr. 


Pedrette £3,189 
Davis, Bennett & Co. 2.900 
Shanks & Co. : 2,851 
Jennings 2,800 
Nightingale 2,800 
Roberts & Co. 2,797 
Pinney : 2,710 
Fitch & Cox 2,649 
Sabey & Son : ; ; : 2,600 
Stevens & Sons d $e , : 5 aL aNOye 
McLaughlin & Harvey 2,499 
Wilkinson & Co. ; 2,399 
F. & G. Foster, Norwood Timiction (ae 

cepted) ; 2,270 


For erection of new premises, for the Hatcham Liberal 
Queen’s Road, Peckham. 


Hollingsworth £6,486 
Holloway Bros. . 6,200 
Higgs & Hill 6,138 
Godson & Sons . 5,998 
Leng . 5,980 
H. i Holloway , : 5,937 
Nash . 5,644 
Nightingale : 5,575 
Ware, Plumstead (accepted) 5,575 


MIDDLESEX. 


CPOCCOOCCCOCOOCC Ss 


[=] 


J. Parren 
BaRBER, borough pees Town Hall, Upper Street. 


Geooooocooooooe 


Club, 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
O80 
0 0 
On 
0 0 


For redecoration of the following schools, for the Middlesex 


County Council. 
education committee. 


InTERIon aND Exterior REDECORATION. 
Hounslow Polytechnic. 


Lacey £105 
Jamieson . : : 4 ; : 96 
Keen : : : : : : : : 95 
Danels & Son . ; 3 : s 83 
Morean, Isleworth (accepted) " : - 65 
Tottenham Polytechnic. 
Stewart = ‘ ; : ; 263 
Moore & Son . 231 
Porter 225 
Treasure & Son 211 
Knight & Son ; 172 
Groyrs & Son, Tottenham (atkeptedy 149 
a, Alperton Council. 
Tribe & Co. -. 217 
UNDERWooD, Sudbury (accepted) . 146 
Ashford Council ie See 
Jordan . : P 175 
Webb & Grimsdale : é : : 98 
Francis, Ashford (accepted) : 67 
Brentford, Rothschild’s Council. 
Hidden ? , ‘ ; . : 230 
Kemble . 185 
Lacey 139 
Jamizson, Brentford (accepted) . 126 
Feltham Council. 
Watson, Feltham (accepted) 188 


Mr. H. G. CROTHALL, architect to the 


OOO SO © 


omaha pit fe ee YY cam fi es} 


oo 


MIDDLESEX—continued, 
Hanwell Council. 
Judson 
Jamieson 
PuatTrorD & Son, ieaecalt (accepted) . 
Harrow, Greenhill Council. 
Gooderson 
Lacey & Eyden 
House p 
W oopBRIDGE, Harrow (accepted) 
Harrow Weald Council. 
Twinn 
Heffer . 
PICcKRILL, Wealdstone (accepted) . 


Harrow, Roxeth Council. 


Batchelor : 
Collins & Charles . 
Woopsriper, Harrow (accepted) . 


Shepperton Council. 


Jordan . 
Gurney . 
Lucas 
Jennings 
FRANCIS, Ashford (actemted). 
Southall, North Road Council. 
Jamieson. 
Platford & Son 
A. & B. Hanson 
Brown & Son . 
PLAISTOWE, Southall (accepted) 
Ashford, Spelthorne Council. 
Webb & Grimsdale : ; 
Francis, Ashford (accepted) : 
Wealdstone, High Street Council. 
Twinn : : : ‘ 2 3 
Pickrill 
J.& J. Bartey, Wealdstone (accepted) . 
InTERIOR REDECORATION ONLY. 
Cowley National. 
Try, Cowley (accepted) . : 
Dawley National (itantey 
Portsmouth ; : 
Satter, Hayes (accented) 
Uxbridge, Hillingdon West. 
Buttrum : : : : P 
Fassnidge & Son i 
H. E. & G. Pratt, Uxbridge (accepted) 
New Brentford National. 
Hidden . : - . 
Lacey 
Jamieson ; 
Kerms ez, Southall (accepted) : 
Shepperton National. 
Jordan : é ; , 
Lucas 
Gurney . 
Jennings 
FRANCIs, Ashford (accepted) 
South Mimms. 
Lucas 
Worboys 
CHILTON, South Mimms (accepted) 
Sunbury Parochial. 
Gurney . mae ae" 
FRANcts, attend (accepted) . 
glia ae Victoria. 
Thomas ; - : 
Collinson 
Rice & Son, Teddington’ (accepted) : 
Uxbridge, St. wkd s Roman Catholic. 
Buttrum ; : : ; - 
Fassnidge & Son 
Try ‘ ; 
Ee "p, & G. Part, Uxbridge (accepted) ‘ 
Uxbridge, New Windsor Street. 
Fassnidge : ; 4 : : 2 
Buttrum_.. 
H. E. & G. Pratt ; 
Try, Cowley (accepted) . 
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MIDDLESEX—continued. 
West Drayton National. 
Johnson & Stunt . . . : ; : 58 10 0 
Hitchcock : é ‘ ; 5218 0 
Try 46 0 0 
Pym 4410 0 
CHEDWELL, West Drayton (accepted) 35 0 0 


ROMFORD. 

For erection of new business premises and dwelling house, 
with works incidental thereto, on the site of the Old 
Windmill and Bells, Market Place, Romford, for Mr. 
L. F. Stone. Mr. HE. J. Lirrziz, architect, Hornchurch 


Road, Romford. Mr. C. EH. Prassz, F.8.1., surveyor, 
16 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Smith & Co. £5,547 0 0 
Hibberd Bros. 4999 0 0 
Fryd . 4,859 0 0 
Perton & Go 4,705 0 0 
Pinney 4,745 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons 4,554 0 0 
Wood Bros. 4,485 0 0 
Sanford & Co. 4,450 0 0 
Brown Bros. 4,400 0 0 
Myall & Upson . 4,400 0 0 
Foster , ; 4,588 0 0 
Nightingale 4,290 0 0 
Bailey : A 4,280 0 0 
Partridge Bros. 4,250 0 0 
Dows1nc & Davis, Romford o 4220 OF 0 
Weibking & Co. . 5,990 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 5,692 0 9 
* Accepted excluding shop fronts. 
RUGBY. 
For erection of new palace theatre. 
Harris £4,840 0 O 
Lovell : 4,805 0 O 
Linnell & Son 4,768 0 0 
_ Holloweil 4,725 0 0 
Parnell & Son 4695 0 0 
- Winn & Son 4,664 5 0 
Woodhouse 4,534 0 0 
Adams & Son . 4,390 0 0 
_ CockERELL, Rugby (accepted) 4,344 0 0 
UPMINSTER. 
For erection of new Congregational church. 
Brown : £4,249 0 0 
Ashby & Horner. 3,629 0 0 
Whitehead . 3,570 0 0 
‘Harris & Wardrop 3,537 0 0 
Griggs & Co. 5,530 0 0 
Miles & Upson 5,486 0 0 
Clemens Bros. 3,450 0 0 
Braty 3,587 0 0 
Roberts 3,377 0 0 
Dowsing & Davis 3,375 0 0 
Jerram : 3,248 0 0 
Hammond & Miles : 3,205 10 0 
Carter, Grays (accepted) . 2,885 0 0 
WALES. 
For constructing streets and sewers at Duffryn Rhondda, Port 
Talbot, for the Duffryn Rhondda Colliery Co., Ltd. Mr. 
F. B. Smrru, C.E., Port Talbot. 
Jones . £2,486 14 0 
Walker 2,422 8 11 
Strachan . 2,366 10 0 
W. &T. R. Watson 2,257 0 0 
Sutherland. 2,208 17 0 
Barnes & a oe 2,143 13 0 
Morgan 2,104 13 8 
Richards 2,073 .111 
Willis 2,043 7 O 
Hancock 2,007 5. 7 
Scorr, Port Talbot (accepted) 2,007 0 0 
Thomas & Jones < , : 3 1,997 12 0 
Collins . 4 ee ae 1 02271010 


WALES—continued. 


For erection of a new Council school building at Goodwick, 
for the Pembrokeshire Education Authority. Mr. 
D. E, THomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverford- 
west. 


Nicholas Bros £6,920 0 0 
Davies & Sons 6,550 0 O 
Cole & Sons 6,419 0 0 
Hayward & Wooster 6,281 0 0 
Thomas 6,225 0. 0 
Davies & Howell 6,150 0 O 
Joun & GRIFFITHS, Fishguard (accepted) . 5,685 16 7 


TRADE NOTES. 


We are informed that the Brightside Foundry and En- 
gineering Company, Ltd., have secured from H.M. Office of 
Works the contract for large heating installation for the 
New Money Order Office in London. 

Tue Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., supplied the whole of the 
Bath stone used for the erection of the two west towers of 
Truro Cathedral, which were recently consecrated. The work 
was carried out under the supervision of Mr. F. L. Pearson, 
the architect. 

Tue building trade at Swansea is beginning to look up, 
and one of the most recent buildings that has been completed 
is the New Art Gallery at Alexandra Road, presented by Mr. 
Vivian and designed by Mr. Glendenning Moxham, M.S.A., 
of Castle Street, Swansea. This building has been erected by 
Messrs. Lloyd Bros., of Swansea, and the stone came from 
the Monks Park Quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 

SEVERAL towns in the radius of London now possess self- 
propelled fire appliances, including Willesden, Harrow, 
Finchley, Merton, Heston, and Isleworth, all of which have 
Merryweather motors. The latest recruit is Bromley 
(Kent), where the Town Council has passed an order for 
two Merryweather motors, viz., a petrol ‘‘ Hatfield ’’ fire- 
engine capable of delivering 300 gallons a minute, and a 
petrol hose-tender, escape, and combined first-aid machine. 
The substitution of mechanical for horse traction with fire 
appliances has made gigantic strides during the past few 
years. The capabilities of the self-propelled machine for 
instant turn-out and rapid travelling over all kinds of 
roads are immense factors in its favour. It may be men- 
tioned that the Willesden Council have had such satisfac- 
tory results with their Merryweather motor that they have 
recently ordered a second machine from the same firm. 


VARIETIES. 


Messrs. Carver & Symon, architects, Arbroath, N.B., 
have prepared plans for the extension of the Keptie School 
at a cost of 1,700I. 

THE Dysart School Board on Monday passed plans for an 
extension of Gallatown Infant School to accommodate 200 
pupils. 

Tue Darlington Borough Education Committee have 
agreed that the plans for providing 100 additional places at 
the Corporation Road infant school be approved. 

Puans for a new Council elementary day school at Heap 
Bridge, in the borough of Heywood, have been passed by the 
Heywood Education Authority, and sent to the Board of 
Education for approval. 

A prece of ground in Lyle Road, Greenock, near Fort 
Matilda Railway Station, has been feued for the erection 
ot ten semi-detached cottages, suitable for certain of the 
workers at the Clyde Torpedo Factory. 

Tue Cumberland County Property Committee recom- 
mend the County Council to sanction the carrying out of the 
original plan for the proposed alterations to the Council 
chamber at Carlisle at an estimated cost of 2,2001. 

Tue Parliamentary Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration have decided to ask the City Council to apply to 
Parliament for powers to carry out the scheme of the City 
Surveyor for dealing with the main drainage of the city at 
a cost o. about a million sterling. 

Tue firm of Messrs. Woodrow & Hilsdon, architects, 
6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow, F.R.I.B.A., will con- 
tinue to practise at the above address, while Mr. Horace J. 
Hilsdon, F.R.I.B.A., has removed to Bedford Row House, 
50 Theobald’s Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

AN open competitive examination for not fewer than 
seven situations as assistant examiner in the Patent Office 


{ will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in Sep- 
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tember next. The examination will commence on the 26th 
of the month, and forms of application for admission to it 
are now ready for issue, and may be obtained on request 
addressed by letter to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

THE Manchester Town Council have for some time past 
had the inadequacy of the Council Chamber to meet the 
requirements of the members under consideration. There 
have been at least two proposals—(1) to enlarge the Council 
Chamber and (2) to make arrangements for Council meetings 
to be held in the large hall. A sub-committee has had 
before it a proposal for the enlargement of the Council 
Chamber at a cost of 6,0001. The consideration of this pro- 
posal stands adjourned.’ 

CuxapP tickets, available for the week-end, eight or fifteen 
days, one month, &c., are issued during August, September, 
and October from certain London and suburban stations by 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway to Folkestone, 
Hythe, Canterbury, Birchington, Westgate, Margate, 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Littlestone, Deal, Sandwich, Herne 
Bay, Dover, St. Margaret’s Bay (Martin Hill Station), 
Tunbridge Wells, Bexhill-on-Sea, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Rye, and Winchelsea. For holiday programme containing 
full particulars of the cheap tickets, application should be 
made to Mr. Vincent W. Hill, S.E. & ©. Rly., Londoh 
Bridge Station, S.E. 

THe Local Government Board, at the request of the 
Board of Trade, has issued a circular drawing the attention 
of local authorities to certain provisions in the Trade 
Boards Act. Attention is drawn to the fact that the effect 
of Section 7 of the Act, so far as the local authority is con- 
cerned, is that pending the coming into full operation of 
any minimum rate of wages fixed by the trade board, the 
local authority is precluded from entering into contracts 
with any employer in the particular trade and area to which 
the rate is applicable who has not given the specified notice 
to the trade board that he is willing that the minimum rate 
should be obligatory upon him. When rates have been 
fixed by any trade board, information as to the registration 
of employers under Section 7 of the Act will be obtainable 
on application to the Secretary of the trade board in ques- 
tion at the Office of Trade Boards, Trafalgar Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, S.W. 


MESSRS. WHITE, ALLOM & CO.’S EXHIBIT AT 
THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


Dintnc Room.—This room, which is constructed entirely 
in pine, is a natural phase of development from the 
eighteenth century English work. While having the vigour 
of the earlier Georgian work it has the lighter proportions 
that are characteristic of much of the French work of 
Louis XVI.’s time, which has been a special endeavour in 
the design of the English work of Messrs. White, Allom & 
Co. In finish and quality it is equal to the finest of the old, 
and its strict adherence to classic tradition has made it much 
admired by connoisseurs from all countries. The colour, 


which is a soft green grey, with enrichments slightly lighter, — 


and carpet and curtains of slightly deeper tone, gives it an 
atmosphere that is particularly steady and pleasing. The 
furniture is characteristic of that which was in use during 
the eighteenth century. The chairs, which are the earliest 
in type, are partly new and partly genuine old ones, while 
the rest of the furniture is modern, made in walnut and 
gold, softly toned down and showing none of the harsh 
gilding associated with new work. Special notice should be 
taken in this room of the chandelier, which is a genuine old 
one, and has been purchased by a German Museum. 

The Oak Morning Room is a very refined example of the 
work that was made in England during the first ten years 
of the eighteenth century. Part of the carving is really 
the work of Grinling Gibbons, but it is practically im- 
possible to distinguish between the new and the old, although 
the new work is in no way a repetition of the old portions. 
The cornice has the leaf and scroll enrichments carved in 
lime tree, perforated completely through, showing the oak 
cove into which the enrichment is fixed. The ceiling is very 
daintily dished and slightly ornamented. The enrichments 
and mouldings in this room have been entirely gilded, but 
carefully rubbed down and toned so that they almost in 
colour equal the weight of the oak itself. The curtains and 
carpet are extremely interesting, the former being a mul- 
berry colour and moss green, while the carpet is of moss 
green with a mulberry coloured ornamental margin. The 
furniture, which is mostly old, is extremely refined, 
especially three of the well-known set of chairs which have 
been lent by Mr. Charles Allom,: part of the set which was 
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in the Loan Collection of the Franco-British Exhibition. 
These are probably amongst the finest Queen Anne chairs in 
the world. The exterior of this exhibit is really composed 
of old English oak panelling of Elizabethan period, and 
forms a quiet dignified exterior to what is probably one of 
the finest British decorative exhibits that has been seen for 
many years in any exhibition. 


Mr. Herring, the manager and engineer to the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, has resigned his office, 
which carried with it a salary of 1,5001. a year, together 
with a house. The Commissioners have now agreed (1) that 
Mr. Herring should be retained as consulting engineer, 
visiting the works at Granton once a month at least, keeping 
in touch with the business, and advising the Commissioners 
generally, at a fee of 500]. a year; and that he should also 
be retained as consulting constructional engineer, at a fee of 
5 per cent. on the value of the work executed; and (2) that 
Mr. Masterton should be appointed engineer for a year at a 


Salary of 600/.; on the expiry of the year the matter to be 
reconsidered. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


Tun one hundred and thirteenth award of certificates to the 
students took place at the School, adjoining the South Tower, 
on Thursday, July 28, when James Charles Inglis, Esq., 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, presided ; and 
after a few appropriate introductory remarks he called on 
Mr. Maurice Wilson, the vice-Principal of the School, to read 
the examiners’ reports, which were highly satisfactory. The 
work in connection with the Mechanical section of the School 
for the past term was examined by Mr. J..S. Owens, 
A.M.I.C.E., while Mr. H. G. Lloyd, A.M.1.C.E., examined 
the students in the Civil Engineering section, and Mr. 
J. G. W. Aldridge, A.M.I.C.E., acted as examiner in the 
Electrical section. 

In the course of his address Mr. Inglis said that it was not 
desirable for the students to confine themselves entirely to one 
branch of the profession, but they should take a general view 
of it and try to master the principles in more than one direc- 
tion, so that they might be in a position to direct the forces 
of nature for the benefit of mankind, combining the practical 
with the theoretical, and it would be time enough to specialise 
later on. He also urged them to keep the commercial side in 
view, as engineering was the same as other walks of life, and 
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the business side must not be overlooked. He was pleased to see 
that the reports of the examiners showed such satisfactory 
results, and he would point out that transport was becoming 
more and more recognised by the Government ; he urged them 
therefore to study that branch of engineering which would 
meet with its due reward. 

The Principal, Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.I.C.E., then called 
up the students to receive their certificates, which were handed 
to them in rotation by the chairman. The awards were for 
work done in the first year’s course of mechanical engineer- 
ing in connection with lecture examinations on ‘‘ Railways, 
their Construction and Appliances.’’ Awards were also given 
for the second year’s course of civil engineering, and for work 
in the electrical section. 

The thanks of the directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
were unanimously tendered to the examiners, who gave their 
valuable services gratuitously, and after Messrs. Owens, Lloyd 
and Aldridge had suitably responded, an interesting address 
was delivered to the students by Mr. J. W. Wilson, the Prin- 
cipal, and the proceedings concluded with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman for presiding on the occasion. 

It may be added that the long list of appointments gained 
by students of this School has been supplemented by the fol- 
lowing among the latest recorded ones :— 

A. W. Okell, A.M.I.C.E., construction engineer to the ex- 
tension to the Kast of the Central Uruguay Railway. 

H. O’Brien, municipal engineer, Bengal. 

W. R. Horner, draughtsman, Royce, Ltd., electrical and 
mechanical engineers, Manchester. 

K. 8. Hector, resident engineer, Federated Malay States 
Railway extension, 

H. D. Mehandru, assistant engineer to the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. 

F.. A. Pawley, A.M.I.C.E., district engineer, S. I. Rail- 
way, Madras. 

P. D. Robinson, on the technical staff of the Contraflo 
Condenser Company. 

M. E. Wright, draughtsman, Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal. 

P. B. Motley, assistant engineer of bridges, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal. 

L. 8. Layman, assistant engineer, Southern Nigerian 
Railway. 

F. W. Leeper, assistant engineer, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

W. N. Green, assistant engineer, Ferro-Carril de Buenos- 
Aires al Pacifico, Bahia Blanca. 

W. H. Baker, draughtsman to Messrs. Sugg & Co. 

C. G. Gray, editor of the Aero. 

G. S. Jones, assistant té6 the borough surveyor of Mar- 
gate. 
J. A. O’Brien, technical director of the Warner Engineer- 
ing Company. 

A. de C. Feio, railway engineer, Alcobaca, Brazil. 

F. B. Nicholson, inspecting engineer for Sir John Wolfe 
Barry.& Partners, Poland. 

J. Shearman, locomotive foreman, L. & N. W. 18th 
Wolverhampton. ; 

D. H. Whyte, draughtsman to the Atlantic, Quebec and 
Western Railway, Canada. 

G. W. Miller Scott, inspector of way and works, Assam 
Bengal Railway. 

M. H. Sears, engineers’ examining draughtsman, Clark 
& Stanfield, Westminster. 

a T, Henstridge, assistant to G. G. M. Hardingham, 
C.E. 

W. H. Haselgrove, electrical and mechanical engineer, 
Queen’s Road, Battersea. 

Hon. A. I. Pelham, district engineer, Soudan Government 
Railways. 


THE George Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, is to 
be enlarged, at a cost of about 12,0001., by the addition of a 
new wing on the site of 6 and 7 George Square. The plans, 
which were last week approved by the Dean of Guild Court, 
have been prepared by Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A. 


Tux principal linings granted at Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court last week were:—Andrew Motherwell, grain mer- 
chant, Main Street, Gorbals, to take down existing build- 
ings and erect new buildings at 127 Cumberland Street; the 
Scottish Electric Picture Palaces, Ltd., 65 Bath Street, 
to erect a hall to be used as a picture palace at 252 New 
City Road; John Laing & Son, builders, Carlisle, to erect a 
terrace of dwelling-houses in Durward Drive and St. Ronan’s 
Drive, Shawlands. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. — 


Tur JuNE EXAMINATIONS. 


Tue Preliminary Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London and 
the provincial centres indicated below on June 13 and 14. 
One hundred and seventy-four candidates were admitted, 
and claims for exemption from sitting were allowed to the 
number of forty-six. The remaining 128 were examined, 
with the following results :— 


Number 
District. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

London e é F 62 42 20 
Birmingham ih 5 2 
Bristol 8 ak 
Cardiff : : 8 4 4 
Glasgow . ; : 7 6 i. 
Leeds : 8 6 2 
Manchester : 3 25 16 9 
Newcastle 3 1 2 

128 87 41 


The passed candidates, with those exempted—making a 
total of 133—are as follows :— 

Adams, Edward; Angus, Laurence Mortimer; Appleby, 
Sidney Derrick; Archer, Howard Dennet; Ashworth, James 
Rothwell; Bainbridge, George Percival; Bamford, Albert; 
Barry, Caryl Arthur Ransome; Beath, George Christian; 
Belfield, Eric; Bennett, Thomas Penbertly; Berry, Harold; 
Bevan, George, Junr.; Bill, Edward Richard; Bowes, 
Trevor Straker; Brigden, Wilfrid Harcourt; Brown, Eric 
Howard; Brown, Wilfred; Cavanagh, Edmund; Cave, 
Robert Sims; Cawkwell, Robert; Chandler, Allen; Ching, 
William Wilmot Thorne; Chalkley, Thomas Henry; 
Church, Leslie Donald Algar; Clarke, Howard Hosegood; 
Clarke, Leonard Harris; Cook, George Sydney; Cooke, 
Richard Thomas; Cooksey, Harold Thoresby; Cornish, 
Charles Edwin; Craig, John Pattison; Craik, Fettes 
Murray; Crumpler, Arthur Stephen; Dartnall, James 
Ambrose; Davies, Edward Cecil; Davies, Hugh Frederic; 
Dickinson, John; Diplock, Harry Underhill; Dixon, Cyril 
Burton; Douglas, Andrew; Dubuis, Louis Gabriel Alfred ; 
Edwards, John Ralph; Egerton, Horace Wood; Evans, 
William John; Fisher, Stanley Howe; Foote, Alexander 
Allan; Foster, Joseph Ernest; Francis, George Eric; 
Fromant, Edmund George Dawson; Fryer, Cyril Frederick ; 


Furse, Ronald Edward; Glass, Edwin William; Gordon, | 


Alexander; Graham, Richard David; Green, Frederick 
Sidney; Griffin, Douglas Morley; Hall, Frederick William 
George; Harding, Herbert John; Hardy, Philip; Harkess, 
William; Haseldine, Cyril Francis William; Haynes, 
Frederick Stanley; Henderson, Arbor; Henderson, James 
Murdoch Dalziel; Henderson, Robert Coutts; Hickmott, 
Herbert Lewis; Holt, George Herbert Gordon; Hughes, 
Thomas William; Humphreys, Reginald; Hyde, Arthur 
James; Hyde, George Henry; Jones, Sidney; Kenworthy, 
Gordon; Kersey, Arthur Oliver; Kirby, Rufus; Lamb, 
Herbert Arthur John; Lawson, John Boyd; Lees, Albert 
Edward; Leys, Colin Maclaren; Locke, Denis Walford; 
Locke, William Wellings; Love, Robert Maclaren; Mackay, 
Harry; Macpherson, John; McConnell, Arthur Percy; 
Mercer, Charles Wilfred; Moss, George James; Murray, 
Cyril Aubrey; Needham, Alec; Nisbet, Alec; Norris, Leslie 
Archibald; Nundi, Rash Beheri; Owen, Wilfrid Scotter; 
Penderel-Brodhurst, Bernard Richard ; Pennington, William 
Fulton; Perrin, Guy; Pidsley, Wilfrid Gould; Pollard, 
Roy; Pratt, Neville Herbert; Preston, Richard Herbert; 
Richardson, Herbert Clifford; Robb, James; Robertson, 
William Alexander; Rubery, Samuel; Saunders, William 
George; Schofield, Riley; Scoles, Henry Joseph; Shake- 
shaft, Joseph Edward; Shenstone, Gerald; Shuffrey, Gil- 
bert; Sidki, Mahmond; Slater, Norman Woodford; Smail, 
Herbert Morgan; Spencer, William Charles; Stoner, Arthur 
Philip ; Stott, Alfred Edgar; Stuttaford, Thomas Pleadwell 
Cyril; Tanner, Edgar; Terrace, Thomas Speedie Mitchell ; 
Tozer, Frederick Milton; Turnbull, John; Vincent, Sybil 
Aimée ; Walker, Leonard Harbord ; Wallace, Robert Stuart ; 
Wallis, Albert George; Watson, Ernest Lancelot; Watt, 
John Desborough; Welsh, Stephen; Whitbread, Leslie 
George; Whitehouse, Lynn; Willson, Ernest; Wilson, 
Percy. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- _ 


tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and the 
undermentioned provincial centres on June 13, 14, 16, and 


itil 
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One hundred and thirty-three candidates presented | 
themselves and were examined, with the following results :— 
ae Number 

District. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

London 31 45 

Bristol : : . 5 1 4 

Cardiff ; : : 7 2 5 

Glasgow. : : if 1 0 

Leeds 16 4 12 

Manchester : 19 5 14 

Newcastle » : 9 4 5 

133 48 85 


The successful candidates, who have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A., are as follows, their names being given 
in order of merit as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 

Brittan, Harold William; Mobbs, Hedley Adams; 
Macgregor, James; Toothill, John Cedric Penman; Hard- 
man, Adrian Thomas; Crouch, Frederick Alfred; Lowes, 
Albert Edward; Thoms, William George; Scott, Theodore 
Gilbert; Young, Harold; Anderton, Richard; Benner, 
Walter; Gibbs, George Herbert; Archer, Herbert Humbley ; 
Young, William Cecil; Pease, Alex; Charlewood, George 
Edward; Lofthouse, Wallace George; Phillips, Arthur 
Todd; Ellis, Thomas Gordon; Fincham, Edward; Bhedvar, 
Sohrab Keikhosru; Baker, Harold; Moore, Frederick 
William; Ratcliff, Fred; Russell, Andrew Lawrence Noel; 
Bacon, George Whitaker; Batty, William Arnold; Betts, 
William Stanley; Cheston, John Allford; Cole, Leopold 
Edmund; Dailey, Arthur Benjamin; Dearden, Henry, 
Junr.; Edge, Walter Frederic; Glover, Kenneth; Heal, 
Albert Victor; Hughes, Basil; Ingham, Walter; Mayhew, 
Alfred Ernest; McLachlan, Charles; Milburn, Stanley 
Wayman; Oates, Walter; Perry, Harold Charles; Pratten, 
Alfred; Sherwin, Cecil Thomas; Taylor, Herbert Samuel ; 
Thomas, Edward John; Williams, Stanley Hurst. 

The following Probationers, possessing the qualifications 
required by the regulations, have been exempted by the 
Council from sitting for the Intermediate Examination, 
and have been admitted as Students R.I.B.A. :— 

Angus, Laurence Mortimer; Owen, Wilfrid Scotter. 

The Final and Special Examinations were held in 
London from June 23 to July 1. Of the 123 candidates 
examined, fifty-four passed, and sixty-nine were relegated 
in various subjects. The following are the names of the 
passed candidates, the + prefixed to a name signifying that 
the candidate entered for the Special Examination, which is 
designed for architects in practice and chief assistants 
exempted by the Council from the Preliminary and Inter- 
mediate Examinations and from submitting Testimonies of 


Study :— 


tArmstrong, Colvin Tyler; Ayre, David Wickham; 


+Bayley, Benjamin Charles Ernest; Beare, Josias Crocker ; 


Hill, Samuel Woods; Hollins, George, 


Brock, Alan St. Hill; Bulmer, Francis Holles; +Calder, 
James Muir; Catt, Alfred Edward ; Chetwood, Henry John; 
Cornwell, Arthur’ Redfern; Cowper, James Bertie Francis ; 
Cox, Herbert; Elkington, Hylton Basil; Fiddaman, 
William Alfred Masters; Grant, Thomas Francis Wiltshire ; 
Gray, James Henry; tGummer, William Henry; Gunton, 
William Henry; Hall, Alner Wilson; Hampson, Joseph 
Louis; Heaven, Frank Henry; Hennell, Sidney Thorn; 
Junr.; Hooper, 
Harold Ridley ; Hoyle, Wilfred; tHuddart, Richard Melvil 
Fane; Jaques, Richard; Keir, William Ingram; tKennard, 
John Harold; Leigh, Douglas Chantler; Livock, Stanley 


Gage; Lynham, Arthur George; Maufe, Edward Brantwood ; 


ett 


- vennss 


Mulready, Paul William; Newnum, Eric George; Oliver, 
Basil; Reis, Victor Cinatti Batallia; .Rhodes, Thomas 
Herbert ; Robson, Bernard ; Rowse, Herbert James; Savage, 
Hubert; Shiner, Lawrence Alexander David; Smith, 
Hubert Niemann; +tSnow, Alan Leslie; Stubbs, Edward 
Woodhouse; Swan, Thomas Aikman; +tTopley, Samuel 
Douglas; Turner, Horace George; Wall, Roland Leslie; 
Webster, Frank Coutts; Wilson, Geoffrey Cecil; Wilson, 
Ralph; Woods, Frank. 

The following table shows the number of failures in each 
subject among the 69 relegated candidates in the Final 
Examination :— 


I. Design : : é , : eels 
II. The Principles of Architecture . 53 
Ill. Building Materials ‘ 18 
IV. Principles of Hygiene 23 
V. Specifications : : : 22 
VI. Construction (Foundations, &c.) 30 
VII. Construction (Iron and Steel, &c.) 27 


The following have passed the Special Colonial Examina- 


tion qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A. held 
a fest and Johannesburg respectively in November 
ast :— 

Cantin, Arthur N. (West Montreal, Canada) ; Dowswell, 
Harry Royden, B.A. (Westmount, Quebec, Canada); Mons- 
bourgh, Allan Gordon (Troyeville, Johannesburg, South 
Africa). 

The following have passed the Intermediate Hxamina- 
tion held in Sydney, New South Wales, in November 1909, 
and have been registered as Students R.I.B.A. :— 

Boddington, Frederick Eckersley, c/o C. W. Chambers, 
Esq., Queen Street, Brisbane, Queensland; Cook, George 
Sydney, Koro Vo, Windsor Road, Baulkham Hills, via 
Parramatta. 

The following have been elected Licentiates of the Insti- 
tute in accordance with the provisions of By-law 12 :— 


Elected July 4. 


Abercrombie, Balfour (Glasgow) ; Adkins, John Standen ; 
Allen, Perey (Tunbridge Wells); Baars, Francis Van; 
Baines, Charlie Owen (Paignton); Baker, Thomas Henry 
(Colchester) ; Barker, Thomas Christopher (Scarborough) ; 
Bell, Frank (Manchester); Bell, James Frederick Car- 
ruthers; Bevan, Thomas Morgan (Derbyshire); Bird, Hugo 
Ritchie (Brentwood); Birks, Ellis Rawson (Sheffield) ; 
Bowley, John (Hastings) ; Bull, Walter William; Bungard, 


Arthur William; Carrington, Arthur John Pearson; 
Chausse, Alcide (Montreal, Canada); Constanduros, 
Stephanos; Cordery, Harold (Manchester); Denington, 


Joseph William; Dexter, Sothern; Ewing, Charles Turn- 
bull (Crieff, N.B.); Finlayson, William (Crieff, N.B.) ; 
Forbes, James Edwin; George, William Henry (Ashton- 
under-Lyne); Grimwood, George Francis (Monmouth) ; 
Halley, James Mitchell White; Hands, Horace Iveton 
(Birmingham); Hewitt, Thomas Francis (Lincoln); Hick, 
Edwin Morcombe; Hunter, David Henry (Glasgow) ; 
Isaacs, Charles Henry; Jacques, John Henry; James, John 
Alfred (Port Talbot); Jenkins, Thomas, J.P. (Burton-on- 
Trent) ; Jupp, Sydney; King, Charles; Lacy, George John 
Joseph; Landstein, Arthur (Liverpool); Martinson, 
Matthew George (Newcastle) ; Mennie, Harvey (Aberdeen) ; 
Mitchell, John Galt (Edinburgh) ; Morgan, Thomas James ; 
Morrish, William James Marmaduke (Dorset); Moscrop- 
Young, Frederick Charles; Neill, James (Leeds); Ogden, 
Ernest (Machester); Parr, Samuel George, F.S.I.; Payne, 
James Alfred; Percival, Ernest Llewellyn (Birmingham) ; 
Poulter, Harry Reginald (Camberley) ; Povey, George (Bir- 
mingham) ; Ralph, Ernest Wyatt (Wigan) ; Rangeley, Alfred 
(Manchester) ; Richards, Sydenham W. ; Sattin, Benjamin ; 
Shadbolt, Blunden (Horley); Shanks, John (Kirkintilloch, 
N.B.) ; Simpson, Lewis William ; Spencer, Renfrew (Notting- 
ham); Stedman, Arthur John (Farnham); Steel, John 
(Wishaw, N.B.) ; Stoddart, Donald McKay (Glasgow) ; Tate, 
John Duncan; Thomas, Albert John; Walford, Henry Hugh ; 
Walker, Samuel George (Nottingham) ; West, Daniel ; White, 
Frederick; Wilkins, Edward; Wonnacott, Howard John, 
P.A.S.I.; Wrench, Francis Houlton, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
(Sheffield) ; Wright, Gordon Lorimer (Edinburgh) ; Young- 
man, Lionel Stanley (Bournemouth). 
Elected July 18. 

Alder, Cecil (Johannesburg); Baker, Fred (Lincoln) ; 
Baker, Howard Leslie; Ballard, William Joseph (Birming- 
ham); Barker, Roger Bradley (Arnside, Westmorland) ; 
Betts, William Vallance (Nottingham) ; Boyd, James Stirling 
(Glasgow) ; Copestick, George Christopher (Derby); Elwig, 
Henry, junr. (Tunbridge Wells) ; Hammond, Frederic Snow- 
den; Harding, Joseph William Berry (Liverpool) ; Hender- 
son, John Edward; Hobson, Frederick James (Rawtenstall, 
Lancs.) ; Houston, John Alfred Taylor (Glasgow) ; Hutchins, 
George (Chester) ; Jackson, Martin Thomas Ernest ; Martin, 
Thomas (Coatbridge, N.B.); Massey, Izmay (Plymouth) ; 
Mayell, Alfred Young; Pearson, Albert Emanuel (Chelten- 
ham); Pickford, Charles; Poole, William Harold (Maid- 
stone); Preston, Archibald Frederick ; Rimmington, Frank 
Harrington Charles (Liverpool) ; Stebbing, William Pinchard 
Delane ; Stokes, Albert Perkins ; Stout, Joseph Ernest (South 
Shields) ; White, Frank Rice (Basingstoke) ; Woods, Walter 
Harry (Long Eaton, Derby). 

The following appointments to Standing Committees have 
been made by the Council in accordance with By-law 51 :— 

Art.—Messrs. T. Raffles Davison [H.A.], W. A. Forsyth 
[F.], Sir George Frampton, R.A. [H.4.], 8. 8. Reay [F.], Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [9’.]. 

Literature.—Messrs. Francis Bond, M.A.Oxon. [H.A.], 


‘J: D. Grace, F.S.A. [H.A.], W. Curtis Green [F’.], Sir A. 


Brumwell Thomas [F.], E. P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. 
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Practice.—-Messrs. Ernest Flint [F.], A. W. Moore [F.], 
Herbert A. Satchell [F.], W. Henry White [F.], W. Gilmour 
Wilson [F. ]. 

Science.—Messrs. R. J. Angel, M.Inst.C.H. [A.], C. E. 
Hutchinson [A.], F. N. Jackson [H.A.], F. T. Reade [H.A.], 
A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. [H.A.]. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 


His Maszsty’s Trade Commissioner in South Africa (Mr. 
R. Southern Holland) proposes to establish, in connection 
with his office at the Norwich Union Buildings, St. George’s 
Street, a Bureau of Commercial Information, in order that 
buyers in South Africa may readily be able to obtain the 
fullest possible information concerning goods manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. The Board of Trade, therefore, 
suggest that British manufacturers interested in the South 
African trade would find it useful to forward to His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner the following data, viz. :— 
Name and address of firm; class of goods manufactured; 
code address and codes used; terms of payment and dis- 
counts; and name and address of South African agents, if 
any, together with catalogues complete (in duplicate) ; price 
lists, photographs, &c. Samples are not desired. 

The idea is that anyone in South Africa applying, either 
personally or by letter, may receive the fullest information 
concerning goods manufactured in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In many cases this will result in a great saving of 
time. Mr. Holland is anxious that it should distinctly be 
understood that the bureau is not intended in any way to 
supersede existing arrangements between British firms and 
their South African agents or independent importers. On 
the contrary, according to the Cape Times, persons in South 
Africa seeking information will be advised of the names of 
local firms stocking the particular goods about which 
inquiry is made. 

Mr. Holland is taking particular care to protect the 
interests of local agents, and makes it clear that he is pre- 
cluded from taking orders or acting as an agent in any way, 
and that the work of his office will be limited to furnishing 
all possible information. 

Communications on the subject should be addressed 
direct to His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 1346, 
Cape Town. 


H.M. Consut-Gunerat ar Antwerp? (Sir E. C. Hertslet) 
again draws attention to the public international competi- 
tion for a scheme for the artistic laying out of the land sur- 


rounding Antwerp, which will shortly be left bare on the | 


demolition of the existing fortifications encircling the city. 
The prizes offered are one of 25,000 francs (1,0002.), one of 
10,000 francs (400/), and one of 5,000 francs (2001.). The 
competition closes at 5 p.m. on October 1 next, up to which 
time plans, &c., of the proposed scheme will be received by 


‘““M. le Président de la Commission d’études de l’aménage- 


ment de l’agglomération \anversoise, rue du Jardin des 
Arbalétriers, No. 57,’’ Antwerp. According to the Board of 
Trade Journal, it is understood that it is particularly de- 
sired that British architects should take part in the compe- 
tition. The documents necessary for competitors may be 
obtained on payment of 100 francs (41.), at the above-men- 
tioned address. A copy of the conditions, &c. (in French) 
may be seen by British firms at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade 73 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 

Tue National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
of Great Britain and Ireland held their half-yearly meeting 
at the Chester town hall last week. “Mr. S. Smethurst (Old- 
ham), president of the Federation, was in the chair. 
Nearly 150 representatives were present. Amongst other 
business it was agreed that a sum not exceeding 1007. be 
contributed from the reserve fund towards the cost of an 
appeal on a law case which was deemed of great importance, 
This was described in the report as follows:—‘‘ The case, 
originated in the Northern Counties district, resulted in a 
decision to the effect that a contract as per quantities is a 
lump-sum contract. The case arose between a sole con- 
tractor and his sub-contractor, the latter tendering to do 
certain work for a certain sum as per quantities, and the 
former accepting the tender in similar terms. On comple- 
tion the sole contractor wished to measure up the whole 
work and pay for what had actually been done, but the sub- 
contractor refused, claiming that the contract was for a 
lump sum, and that only the variations should be dealt 
with. According to the decision’ of the High Court Judge 
the sub-contractor is right.” e 


MaNCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue fourth Saturday summer visit took place on July 23, 
when the members had a long afternoon’s sketching at 
Nantwich. The fourteenth and fifteenth-century parish 
church, with its beautifully vaulted chancel, fine choir stalls, 
exquisite buttresses, and well-known octagonal lantern, is one 
of the architectural gems of Cheshire, and naturally received 
most attention. Less famous, but deeply interesting in a 
quiet way, are several examples of domestic work of Georgian 
and earlier date, which show most admirable proportion and 
a nice feeling for scale, their architectural charm giving keen 
pleasure, although realised through the simplest possible 
means. Mr. A. E. Corbett was the leader. 

On the following Wednesday a large number of members 
under Mr. J. H. Woodhouse’s leadership visited ‘‘ The 
Acorns,’’ Fallowfield, where, by the kind courtesy of W. L. 
Behrens, Esq., they enjoyed a unique opportunity of viewmg — 
the extensions and alterations to the house by Messrs. T. 
Worthington & Son, and the wonderful collection of works of 
Japanese art housed in the galleries, and the fine specimens 
of furniture and objects of art of many periods and nation- 
alities in the various rooms. It was hardly possible in one 
short evening to realise the magnitude and priceless value 
of Mr. Behrens’s collection, and time did not allow for the 
beauty of more than a very small proportion of the thousands 
of objects to be individually appreciated. The original work — 
of Messrs. Worthington is no less interesting than the skilful 
way in which the fine old panelling which lines the main 
gallery, and the great fireplace, have been adapted to the 
building by the architects, 

Afterwards the party proceeded to the ‘‘ Oaks,’’ the new 
Hall of Residence for women students of the University, also 
the work of Messrs. Worthington. One wing of the quad- 
rangle is almost complete, and forms a delightfully grouped 
building, one of the most striking features of which is the — 
clever and successful use of the various materials employed, 
Ravenhead bricks, Alderley stone, and Cotswold slates to 
the roof. The windows are sashes and frames, set near the 
face of the wall and painted white. The party was conducted 
over the building by Mr. Percy 8. Worthington, M.A., the 
President of the Society. 


THE scheme of the Kcclesiastical Commissioners for 
authorising certain alterations and improvements at the 
episcopal house of residence belonging to the See of Lincoln, 
which is known as the Old Palace, Lincoln, has been 
formally approved by the King. ; 

A Facutty has been granted for the enlargement of Hoole 
Church, Cheshire, by the erection of a south aisle and the 
erection of two vestries. The work, which includes the 
provision of new heating apparatus, will cost about 2,7401. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. R. D. R. Sweertne, M.D., a medical officer of the 
Local Government Board, and Mr. A. H. Worsley, 
A.R.I.B.A., one of the Board’s inspectors, held an inquiry 
at Gateshead town-hall on Friday in reference to objections — 
which had been made to new bye-laws, proposed by the Town 
Council. - 

Tue death occurred on Friday, at Willaston, Cheshire, 
at the age of seventy-one years, of Mr. Thomas Hewson, who 
was for over twenty-three years the chief municipal engineer 
of Leeds. During the greater part of that time he had the 
entire responsibility, and did a large part of the work of 
three offices, a fact which was fully recognised when, shortly 
before his resignation in March 1905, the Corporation 
divided his department into three, the intention being that 
Mr. Hewson should devote himself exclusively to the work 
of the city engineer, and a waterworks engineer and a 
sewerage engineer were appointed, each at a salary of 
1,000/. a year. 

Worx is about to commence on extensive additions to the 


Clarendon Hotel on the Hammersmith Broadway, W., for — 


Mr. H. Foreman. The adjoining premises are to be conyerted — 
into an entrance hall giving access to a new dining saloon 
connected with the existing grille room. A small music 
gallery with balconies into both rooms is so situated that the 
band will be audible in both rooms. The upper portion of the — 
existing hotel will be taken down, and in connection with the 
adjoining premises, converted ints a masonic lodge room 
with ante-rooms and banqueting-hall which will be avail- 
able for private or public dinners and dances. In the base- 
ment will be new lavatory accommodation and cloak rooms 
for both sexes, heating chambers, cold storage, and wine 
cellars. The work has been entrusted to Mr. A. E. Flexman, 
and the architects are Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, of 
22 King Street, Hammersmith, and 374-8 Old Street, E.C. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 


proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

. may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


HEATHMAN'S 
PATENT TELESCOP! 


SCAFFOLD TRESTLE 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 


“The Architect,” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ANnTWeERP.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&e., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘:Commission d’études de 
lVamenagement de lagglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

Bre.rast.—Sept. 15.—The Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared*to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 1001. ; 
particulars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Ecypr.—Aug. 24.—The Egyptian State Railways 
Administration propose to hold a limited competition for a 
new railway passenger station at Alexandria. Architects 
desirous of taking part in the competition should make 
application to the Director-General of the Egyptian State 
Railways, Cairo, not later than noon on August 24, giving 
information as to their status as architects and a list of the 
constructions for which they have prepared plans during 
the last three years. Six architects will be finally per- 
mitted to compete. Prizes of 400/.E, 200/.E, and (two of) 
1007.E will be awarded for the best plans. 

ForkEsTONE.—Sept. 10.—-Designs are 
secondary school to accommodate 150 boys. 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkestone. 

GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities :—Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 
be sent back. Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 
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SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) {3 


““ INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C.” & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


Telegrams, *‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDEAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST.. S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” | 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, Ww. 


SILVER LAKE SASH LINE 


The Best is the Cheapest 


Made in all sizes 
from best select- 
ed stock. Stand- 
ard for 40 years. 
Guaranteed in 
every particular. 
Will outwearany 
other ordinary 
Sash Line. Speci- 
fied by the best 
and 


The Original 
Solid Braided 
e Sash Line « 


@ Write for prices and samplesto— <«_ 
Agents: HAYN, ROMAN & CO., 


11-12 Great Tower Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Architects 
Builders. 


SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and- Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and SECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, 


LAUNDRY 


NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE.~-°> 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd.’ 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, > - 


ae 
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ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHas. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY} 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


— 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zina 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style o} 
Architecture, 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: . 
“ Ventilator, Halifax’ 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


Reg. No. 321.534. 


Security £4,812,380. 
45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices \ 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 
FIRE. LOSS OF PROFITS. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS. PLATE CLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. WA RINE. 


F. W. P. RUTTER, General Manager and Secretary. 
45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Ww ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. 


Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 
felegrams eerie London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71Chatham, 


Telephones; { 3545 London Wall. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny} 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora, 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granita 


Geotpen brcrfaes 


CATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 


e - THE . 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
19 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa.- 
sion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Saszette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Llewellyn Williams’s Patent } 


Chimney Pots Ventilator 


Regd. No. 24315. 


No Tubes. No Noise. 
No Friction. Swept like 
an ordinary chimney, 


'I\HIS POT acts under 

all conditions of 
wind and situations, is 
made in two parts, 
creating up draught 
without friction, and 
making down’ draught 
impossible. It can be 
swept or cleaned like 


an ordinary chimney 
pot and taken apart 
when required. 9 
Advantages claimed : 


3 Certain Cure for 
» Smoky Chimneys. No 
working parts to get 
out of order. No tubes 
to calcine. Always free 
from condensed water, 
the flue being discon- 
nected from outer pot 
is kept dry. Swept like 
an ordinary chimney, — 
straight through. No 
dust can accumulate. 


Ventilators made in strone 
Sheet Iron, Zinc, or Copper. 
USUAL TRADE DISCOUNT. | 
Testimonials on application to— 
LONDON: 29 Wingate Rd., Hammersmith. 
Works: Wooburn Creen, BUCKS. w& 


PRICE 18/- NET. 


The Proprietors of this journal 
are prepared to undertake for 
authors: the printing and publica- 
tion of Technical Books. Terms 
for publishing rae printing on 


application to 


Gilbert Wood & Co., Lid. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, Ec 


>. Temple Meads. 
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_ Ineranp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 


~ architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifics: 


tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to th 
Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

IrnELAND.—Sept. 1.—The. Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes of 50]. and 20/. for the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 

Rotstrp.—The Directors of Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,500 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 


Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 150/., 100/., and 50/. Deposit 


11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. : 

SHERINGHAM.—Sept. 5.—The Urban District Council 
invite designs for proposed new Council offices. Apply, en- 
closing a stamped and addressed envelope, to Mr. Edgar C. 
Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Watrs.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 3,0001.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committeedo not bind'them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs ‘of a public 
hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,000/. Three pre- 
Miums are offered, viz. 75/., 30]. and 201., as first, second 
and third respectively. Send 1/. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
c&c., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Aug. 20.—For excavating and levelling the play- 
grounds and building retaining walls at Western Council 
schools. Mr. W. H. Elce, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 
Bacup, Lancs. 

Bansury.—Aug. 16.—For (1) Conversion of the present 
receiving ward into a tailor’s shop; (2) alterations to the 
bathroom ; and (3) work in connection with the garden paths. 


_ The Master of the Workhouse, Banbury. 


BrsHop Avuckianp.—Aug. 17.—For making alterations 
to wards and other rooms in the old infirmary at the Auck- 


land Union workhouse, for the Guardians of Auckland 


Union. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 
Bristor.—Aug. 18.—For erection of a new post office at 
Deposit 1]. 1s. The Postmaster, Bristol ; or 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, $.W. 

Bourniey.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a new elemen- 
tary school, to accommodate 300, at Hapton, near Burnley, 
for the Lancashire education committee. Deposit 21., return- 
able. Mr. Henry Littler, architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 


Dewssury.—Aug. 13.—For erection of a residence in 


Healds Road, Send names by Aug. 13 to Messrs Barton &. 


Son, architects, Halifax Road, Dewsbury. 

Dusiry.—Aug. 18.—For erection of courthouse at Rath- 
farnham (proposal 6,703), and_for re-erection of beacon, 
removal of outlying rock, completion of the excavation of 
the approach channel, and sundry works in connection with 
the improvement of Loughshinny pier (proposal 6,704), for 
the Dublin County Council. Mr. R. T. Blackburne, secre- 
tary, Dublin County Council, 11 Rutland Square, Dublin. 

Dueiin.—Aug. 20.—For erecting and completing an addi- 
tion to the cloth stores at the Royal Irish Constabulary Depot, 
Phenix Park. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

Dusiryn.—Sept. 1.—For erecting a nursing home in con- 
nection with St. Vincent’s Hospital, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son, archi- 
tects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

Epate.—Aug. 13.—For the enlargement and alteration of 
the school at Edale, Derby. Send names, not later than 
Aug. 13, to Messrs, Currey & Thompson, architects, Market 
Place, Derby. 


_ Ferrxstowr.—Aug. 26.—For erection of an isolation hos- 
pital, with administrative, disinfecting, and laundry blocks. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Felix- 
stowe. 

FLusHpyke.—Aug. 20.—For the various trades in con- 
nection with erection of the Flushdyke new Council school, 
for the Ossett Educational Authority. Deposit 11. Send 
names by Aug. 20 to the Secretary, Education Department, 
Town Hall, Ossett. 

* GLoucestrr.—Sept. 10.—For proposed additions to Sir 
Thomas Rich’s school. Send names by Aug. 20 to Mr. Walter 
B. Wood, architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

GreatHaM.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a Council 
school for 120 children. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county sur- 
veyor, Winchester. 

Grimsspy.—Aug. 20.—For alterations and additions to 
St. John’s Assembly Rooms, Cleethorpe Road. Rev. F. M. 
Blakiston, St. John’s Vicarage, Grimsby. 

Hatirax.—Aug. 25.—For the various trades in altera- 
tions to premises for branch bank, at the junction of Town 
Hall Street and Hollins Mill Lane,, Sowerby Bridge, for the 
Halifax Commercial Banking Company, Ltd. Mr. Thos. 
Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank 
Chambers, Halifax. 

Horpren Coitirery.—Aug. 17.—For erection of a church 
at Horden Colliery, Durham. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. 
Joseph Potts & Son, architects and surveyors, 57 John 


. Street, Sunderland. 


Iretanp.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of additions to the 
County Court House, Nenagh, the cost not to exceed 900/. 
The County Surveyor, Court House, Nenagh. 

Kwyperstey.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 350 children and a handicraft centre, at 
Knypersley, in the parish of Biddulph, Staffordshire. 
Deposit 1/1. ls. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. . 

Lreps.—Aug. 15.—For the whole or any portion of the 
works required in erection of shop, house, and stabling ad- 
joining the Hope Inn, North Street. Forward names and 
trades by Aug. 15 to Mr. W. Mason Coggill, architect, 
4 Airedale Terrace, Stourton, Leeds. 

Litttn Huuitron.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of new 
quarters for the Territorial Company at Little Hulton, 
Bolton. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. P. Fraser, architect, 14 Elliot 
Street, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 15.—For erection of a block of buildings 
in Great Portland Street, W. Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. Ernest G. 
Verity, surveyor, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

MaccresFrietp.—Aug. 15.—For the roofing of cattle pens, 
auction ring and fencing on Waters Green. Deposit ll. 1s. 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

Macctesrrerp.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion 
of a public elementary school building, play sheds, boundary 


‘ fences and other works in connection therewith, on land in 


Byron Street. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. Send 21. 2s. deposit 
to Mr. Arthur T. Pattinson, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, District Bank Buildings, Macclesfield. 

Mincuinuampton.—Aug. 20.—For straightening the wall 
between the camp field and Seymour House, length about 
200 yards. Mr. F. E. Jones, Minchinhampton. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymE.—Aug. 24.—For erection of a 
post office. The Postmaster, Newcastle-under-Lyme, or 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Nanrwicu.—Aug. 23.—For erection of seven single 
dwelling-houses and six sets of farm buildings on the 
Batherton Estate, near Nantwich, Cheshire. Deposit 11. 
The County Estate Office, 49 Northgate Street, Chester. 

Op Harriey.—Sept. 3.—For erecting new out offices, 
constructing a drainage system, &c., at Old Hartley Council 
school, Northumberland. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to the education committee, the Mocthall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Sr, HeLens.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a secondary 
school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St, Helens, Lanes. De- 
posit 1/. 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, George Street, 
St. Helens. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier works in connection 
with extension of business premises at East Church Street, 
Buckie, for Mr. James Mackay, draper. Mr. William 
Hendry, architect, 91 West Church Street, Buckie. 

Scorranp.—Aug. 18.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plaster and painter and glazier works of additions and 
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alterations to the hall lately used as the Drill Hall at Bucks- 
burn. Mr. George J. Milne, architect, 137 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For the following works im the 
erection of a lodging-house on main road between Torryburn 
and Culross, viz.—mason, joiner, plumber, slater, and plaster 
works. Messrs. Wm. & C. Scott Gullen, architects, 83 High 
Street, Cowdenbeath. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For carrying out additions and 
alterations to the Post Office, Johnstone, Renfrewshire. The 
Post Office, Johnstone, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 


Scorranp.—Aug. 25.—For alterations and additions to | 


Motherwell Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Post Office, 
Motherwell, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh. 

SouTHEND-on-SEa.—Aug. 13.—For erection of the West- 
borough Council school, consisting of three departments (1,200 
places). Deposit 21. 2s. Send in names and addresses by 
Aug, 13 to Mr. Percy Brockbank, architect, County Chambers, 
Weston Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Srarrorp.—Aug. 20.—The Staffordshire education com- 
mittee are prepared to receive tenders for the supply of school 
furniture, for a period of one year. The Director of Educa- 
tio~ (Requisitions Department), County Education Offices, 
Stattord. 

STANNINGTON.—Aug. 23.—For the foundation works and 
erection of twelve cottages at Stannington, near Morpeth, 
for the Committee of Visitors of the Gateshead Asylum 
Deposit 51. Messrs. J. P. Allen & Partners, surveyors, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Stonye.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of com- 
bined cookery, laundry-work and handicraft centres, with 
class-rooms, &c., at Stone, Staffordshire. Send 1. 1s. 
deposit to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 18.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, and reinforced work, plumber, heating, and 
painter and glazier works of a new public school to be erected 
in Tarves, for the Tarves School Board. Mr. James Cobban, 
architect, Haddo House. 

Wates.—Aug. 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
Masonic Hall premises, Newport, Mon. Messrs. Swalwell 
& Havard, architects, 202 Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

WattAsgy.—Aug. 16.—For the supply of 70,000 wood 
paving blocks (Jarrah and creosoted Baltic red deal alterna- 
tively). Mr. W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

Watrs.—Aug. 17.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience on the West Shore, Llandudno. The 
Engineer, Town Hall, Llandudno. 

Wates.—Aug. 17.—For erection of a police-station at 
Sketty, Glamorganshire. Mr. J. Jones Lewis, 7 Rutland 
Street, Swansea, solicitor, and the Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 17.—For re-slating St. Illtyd’s Church, 
Williamstown, Penygraig. Rev. D. H. Simon, the Vicar- 
age, Penygraig. 

Wates.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a pair of cottage homes 
for children at Cwmbach, Aberdare, for the Guardians of 
Merthyr Tydfil Union. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, 
Clifton: Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Aug. 19.—For erection of three shelters at the 
Union Workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare, or the Master at the 
Workhouse. 

Wates.—Aug. 20.—For erection of a Council school, to 
accommodate 400 children, at Sebastopol, Panteg, near Ponty- 
pool. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John Bain, F.R.1.B.A., County 
Council Offices, Newport. 

Wates.—Aug. 22.—For erection of twenty-four houses at 
Penpedairheol, Gelligaer, for the Rhosyfedw Building Club. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Johnson & Richards, architects, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Aug. 23.—For the erection of a drill hall and 
quarters for the 1st Welsh Field Ambulance, Ebbw Vale, 
Mon. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Waters, M.S.A., architect, 
Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Watxs.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. ; 

WARRINGTON.—Aug. 
elementary school. Mr. 
Sankey Street, Warrington. 


J. Moore Murray, secretary, 


19.—For the erection of a public | 


Workineton.—Aug. 17.—For the whole of the work re- 
quired in the erection and completion of a technical and 
secondary school at Workington, Cumberland. Deposit 
21. 2s. 
the County Education Offices, The Courts, Carlisle, and the 
Town Hall, Workington. 


Wye.—Aug. 15.—For the execution of summer repairs at 


the Wye infants’ Council school, Kent, Mr. J. Creery, 
correspondent, 11 Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


TENDERS. 
BOGNOR. 


For erection of Congregational Sunday-schools. Mr. E. J. — 
Hamiuron, architect, Brighton. . 
Seymour £1,969 9 0 
Barnes & Sons 1192 oe 
W. & T. Garrett 1/82". Olao 
Burrell & Standen 1,766 0 O@ 
Hockley & Co. . : : : : 4 1,663 0 0 
LinrietD & Sons, Littlehampton (ac- 
cepted) : : 3 1,659 0 0 


CARSHALTON. 
For repairs and alterations to roads, and paving work at the 
Children’s Infirmary, Carshalton, Surrey, for Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Harcu, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in-chief. 


Wainwright & Co., Ltd. £6,150 0 
Trueman, Ltd. 5,850 0 
Wort & Way 5,595 0 
Laing . : i j , 5,350 0 
Constable, Hart & Co., Ltd. 5,275 0 
Adams : : 4 : 5,200 0 
Griffiths & Co.,Ltd. . 5,183 0 
Cropley Bros., Ltd. . 4,990 0 
Roadamant Co., Ltd. . 4,964 19 
Kavanagh & Co. . 4,885 0 
Tarmac, Ltd. 4,750 0 
Wall ; : ; ; : . 4,328 0 
Grounps & Newton, 8. Tottenham (accepted) 4,125 0 


For erection of economiser house, construction of trenches, 


and other incidental works at the Children’s Infirmary. , 


Mr. W. T. Hatcu, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer- 


in-chief. : : 
Pasterfield & English . £7,163 0 aie 
Nightingale : 5,200 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton 4,928 0 0. 
Hussey : 5,999:0 0. 
Kazak : : ; : < eg 3,910 0 0 
Watt, Summerstown, Tooting (accepted). 3,800 0 0 


CLIFFE. 

For the erection of the Cliffe new infants’ Council school, for 
the Kent Education Committee. Mr. Wuirrip H. 
Rosrinson, M.S.A., architect. 


West Bros. . £1,237 0 
Lawrence, 1,130 0 
Archer & Son 1,130 0 
Seager 1,115 0 
Tong . d 1,093 0 
Gates & Son 1,085 0 
Baker & Son 1,064 0 
Reeves 1,042 0 
Bowes : : : : 930 0 
Skinner, Chatham (recommended) 892 0 
EAST STONEHOUSE. 
For alterations, &c., at the workhouse infirmary. Messrs. 
THornBy, Rooke & Barron, architects, Plymouth. 

Debnam £1,412 0 0 
Trevan Aig 1,378 0 0 
Smith & Son 1,329 15 0 
Cockerell 1,528 0 
Paynter P ~ 1,296 0° 0 
Fi, Taylor. : 1,288 0 90 
T. Taylor & Son. 1,282 10 0 
Turpin : 1,243 0 0 
Edwards 1,214 - 60 
Shaddirk 1,213 0 0 
Endicott 1,188 4 0 
Andrews 1,185" O38 
Tozer & Son 1,174 “eo 
Coles ; ; P ; 1,172 0 ee 
Prarn Bros., Plymouth (accepted) 1,145 0 9 
Porter . ; 1,091 105 3% 
Carwithen 920 0 0 


rol 
¢ 


1 
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Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darlington, or 


» | 
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LONDON. 


For sewage works in Park Street, Burlington Street, St. 
Anne’s Court, and Vauxhall Bridge Raa Westminster: 
5 ° 


Allen & Sons £2,754 3 11 
Rogers & Co. 2,658 0 
Latter 2.618 8 
Ewart P 2,500 0 
Muirhead & Co. 2400 
Boyer . 2,398 0 
Mowlem & Go. : Ltd. OU henO 
Paterson (accepted) . 227 lok 
For making up the roadway of Radke Road, W., being 


2,000 linear feet or thereabouts, and for the construc- 
tion of about 1,300 feet of 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 
6 inches brick sewer in the roadway, for the Kensington 
Royal Borough Council. 


Higgs & Hill £6,844 0 0 
Pedrette 6,440 0 0 
EK. & E. Les : 5,640 15 0 
Westminster Construction Co. isyi(o}0fo) (0). 7/ 
Mears 5,300 0 0 
Ford 4,995 0 0 
Patterson 4,994 0 6 
. Rogers & Co. 4,983 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. 4,918 1 10 
Brummell 4,808 35 10 
Latter a hO fameiees 
Jackson : 4,741 10. 3 
Mowlem & Co. . F Alstoyial - 10). 43) 
Gibbons (recommended) Avon C=O 
Borough Engineer’s estimate 5,098 0 0 


For structural works in the formation of an inclined road 

to the refuse destructor installation at Wood Lane 
Depot, for the Kensington Royal Borough Council. 

Mowlem & Co. : ; £702 0° 0 


Holliday & Greenwood | 697 0 0 
Minter — . 658 0 0 
“Abbott & Charlton : ; F : 620 19 5 
Roberts & Co. : : : : ‘ : 620 0. 0 
_Holloway Bros. . ; : R ; : 617-0 _0 
Higgs & Hill : F f : : : 614 0 0 
Leslie & Co... : : : 597 0 0 
King & Son Ge oomenended) : : i 585 0 0 
Borough Engineer’s estimate ° . : 583 0 0 
LUTON. 
For erection of a Carnegie Hae 

Vail & Shore £4,969 0 0 
Saint 48577 '0' 0 
Dumpleton : 4,818 5 6 
Goodchild & Jeffrey 4,739 11 0 
' Honour & Son ANT VAS VGVVS 
Ensor & Ward 4,691 0 0 
Martin xe 4,609 0 0 
Dunham : 4.576002 20 
Miskin & Sons . A575, 06-0 
edo M. Patrick 4,558 0 0 
W. & D. Wilkins 4,498 0 0 
Hunt & Son 4,466 0 0 
Allen & Sons 4.454 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 4,449 0 0 
F. & G. Foster 4,448 0 0 
Ekins & Co. 4,440 0 0 
Henson & Son 4,418 0 0 
Lewin & Son 4,397° OF 0 
Lawrence & Son 4,392 0 0 
Nightingale 4,346 0 0 
Brown & Son . - A327 580 
Flint, Nash & Co. An a2g a Oe) 

Drever, Kettering (revised borides) (ac: 
cepted) ‘ ; : 3,984 15 1 

NEW MALDEN. 

For erection of Church schools at Kingston Road. Messrs. 
Vixcent Davison & Nicot, architects, New Malden. 
Streeton : F : : : £820 0 0 
Smith . : , ; : f d ; 760 0 9 
Burgess & Son. : é : : 4 743 0 O 
Holloway E : : ‘ 737 0 0 
_ Fireproof Partition Co. : F : ; fap, O.A0 
- Nightingale : : : ‘ F , 695 0 0 
Scofield & Sons. b ‘ ; : ¢ 665 0 0 
Boone. ; ‘ ; , j : ' 615° 0. 0 
Pinney 599 10 0 
Potterton 598 17 6 

~ BrrssEnDEN, Merton (accepted) 568 0 0 


oooo 00 ¢ 


NUNEATON. 


For the construction of three detritus and humus tanks, and 


underdrainage at the Hartshill Sewage Disposal Works. 
Mats Ce Coo, A.M.Inst.C.E. , borough engineer, Nun- 


eaton. 
Dix & Co. . £3,061 16 7 
Braithwaite & Co. 2,870 16 4 
Palmer 2,829 210 
Johnson Bros. 2.745 0-0 
Morley & Sons . 2605 2 2 
Hyslop 2,597 8 9 
Nowell & Sons Pave A as 
Jewell 2354 3 4 
Brown : 2301 0 0 
Hickman, Market Harborough (accepted) 1,938 9 10 
PAIGNTON. 

For alterations to shop premises, 4 Gurston Terrace. Messrs. 
Wm. Vanstone & Sons, architects and _ surveyors, 
Paignton. 

Pethick Bros., Ltd. £644 0 O 

Roberts, Ltd. 499 0 0 

Webber & Sons. 462 9 0 

Wesser, Paignton (accepted) 460 10 0 
SCOTLAND. 

For the erection of the Hamilton Academy, N.B., for the 

School Board. 
Accepted tenders. 
Anderson & Sons, mason . , £17,903 7 10 
Ritchie & Anderson, joiner 7,976 17 9 
Black, plasterer 2,214 18 11 
Spiers & Sons, plumber 2,064 9 4 
Brown & Son, tilework , INE Ow Vo 
Torrance, electric hghting and wiring 1,555 0 0 
M‘Laren, painter - . : - ‘ : (20/1 .2 
M‘Ghie, slater $ : ; 4 620° 0 0 
Fleming Bros., steel roofing 576 15 6 
Kemp, ‘glazier ; 388 2 9 


SWANLEY (KENT). 
For cleaning and painting works at White Oak School, for 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in-chief. 
Kreble ‘ ees, HP 
Renshaw 1,849 0 0 
Vigor & Co. 1,689 0 9 
McCarthy 1,440 0 0 
Milton Bros. 1,430 0 O 
Proctor & Sons. . 163838, 17 6 
Nightingale 1522 OO 
Payne & 5 Sons . 1500 0170 
Kazak, 3 and 4 Station Road, Belvedere 
(accepted) ‘ ’ ; : : f 26910820 


WATFORD. 


For erection of a children’s home in the Ashby Road. 
C. P. Ayres, architect, Watford. 


i 
= 
les 


1,710 
1,695 


Honor & Son 

W. & D. Wilkins ‘ 

Kine & Sons, Watford (accepted subject 
to the approval oH the Local Govern- 
ment Board) ’ - : 


Strong & Co. £2,119 0 O 
Ambrose 2A1t2e- Ore O 
Moss & Sons 2,069 0 O 
Pauls. ‘ 2 067 102 20 
Lown & Co. 2.0252 00 
Rowland Bros. 1,999 0 0 
Weibking & Co. . 1,990 0 0 
Thomas & Edge 19 (ee One 0 
Vail & Shore 1296755 One0 
Fitch & Cox 1,959 0 O 
Bracey & Clarke 1,930. 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons 1,925 0 0 
Tyler : 1,924 0 6 
Hacksley Bros. 1,912 0 .0 
Brown : 1867 10,30 
Brightman & Sun 1,829 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman 1,799 0 O 
Alot. -&-C. Saw 1,799 © O 
Murray & Son 1,794 0 0 
Eames . aoe) 20 
Ensor & Ward UO a O 
Clark Bros. 174620 2.0 
Flint, Nash & ‘on I, MO SO 

OO 

0 0 


1,679 0 0 
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WALES. 

For the erection of new drill hall, armoury, lecture rooms, 
caretaker’s house, boundary walls, &c., at Saundersfoot, 

for the Pembrokeshire Territorial Force Association. 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 


Richards & David £1,640 0 0 
Davies. & Griffiths 1487.00 
Thomas Bros. Aoi Oee @ 
Parry 1,431 0 O 
Poole . i : : ; : 14225 O50 
Tuomas & Son, Tenby (accepted) P SOL LO RO 


For alterations, repairs and drainage at Tenby, for the 
Charity Trust Estate. Mr. J. Presce Jamss, architect, 
Tenby. : 

~ Davies : 

Hart & Lewis 

Thomas & Son 

Beynon Bros. ; ‘ 
Tuomas, Tenby (accepted) 


ine] 
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JERUSALEM'S ANCIENT WATER SUPPLY. 


In connection with a scheme now under discussion by the 
municipality of Jerusalem for an improved water supply, 
the United States Deputy-Consul (Mr. John D. Whiting), 
in a report to his Government, furnishes an interesting 
account of Jerusalem’s ancient water supply. Jerusalem 
to-day, with its 80,000 inhabitants, he says, depends almost 
entirely on rain for its water supply, the rainfall averaging 
about 27 inches a year. Water thus collected and stored 
is good as long as roofs and cisterns are kept clean. In many 
cases they are filled with surface water, and the insanitary 
elements with which the water thus collected is impregnated 
are held responsible for a large percentage of the fevers and 
other diseases prevalent towards the end of the dry season. 
At various times since the days of King Solomon efforts 
have been made to secure a water supply on which the city 
could depend. About 74 miles to the south, a little by west, 
of Jerusalem, on the carriage road to Hebron, are three 
enormous reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools. These were 
constructed in the bed of a valley, across which heavy walls 
were thrown and cemented, and are large enough to contain 
three million gallons of water. They were filled during 
the rain season with water from the surrounding hills, and 
this was augmented by the inflow of a small spring a little 
higher in the valley, known as the ‘‘ Sealed Fountain,’’ and 
some other small springs. From these pools there was a 
masonry aqueduct built, said to have been the work of Solo- 
mon, which, winding around the hillsides, carried the water 
to the Temple in Jerusalem. At one point this conduit 
went through a mountain by a tunnel. In the sixteenth 
century of our era the Mohammedans remodelled this aque- 
duct by replacing the open trough with pottery pipes, por- 
tions of which are still in use. In the second century the 
Romans, probably under Pontius Pilate, began to carry into 
execution a most ambitious scheme for bringing a large water 
supply into the Holy City, but which they seemingly were 
never able to finish. Their source of supply was Ain 
Arroub, a large fountain which is also on the road to Hebron 
and about twice as far from Jerusalem as the Pools of Solo- 
mon, whose water was led into the middle of Solomon’s Pools. 
The present scheme is to pump water from Ain Farrah, a 
fountain about twelve or thirteen kilometres to the north- 
east of Jerusalem, and 500 metres lower. The water is of 
ce best quality and gushes out from beneath the solid rock 
cliffs. 


Tue Salford Town Council have agreed to the erection of 
a new secondary school for boys, at an estimated cost of 
16,8001. 

Tue Lincoln City Council have agreed that so much of the 
site of the Grey Friars as may be required for the new public 
library will be handed over for that purpose. Mr. A. Carnegie 
has promised 10,0001. towards the cost of the building. 

Tue Imperial Trade Correspondent at Toronto (Mr. F. W. 
Field) reports that a firm at that place desire to obtain the 
representation of British manufacturers of building supplies, 
and more particularly those made to architects’ details, such 
as terra cotta, metal frame, and ornamental ironwork. The 
name and address of the firm may be obtained by British 
manufacturers on application to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C., but any further communication with regard to this 


inquiry should be addressed to Mr, F. W. Field, 380 Victoria 
Street, Toronto. : 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES ARISING UNDER THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH (BUILDING IN STREETS) ACT, 1888." 


z 


Since the formation of my district some six years ago many 


questions have arisen in connection with the administration — 


of this Act, and this must be my reason for bringing this 
paper before the Conference. The subject is, perhaps, some-— 
what technical, but nevertheless of considerable importance, — 
especially in districts similar to my own, which are in a 
transition state between country and town. 


The Act has no application in rural districts at all, and — 


prior to the conversion of the parish into an urban district 


damage had consequently already been done not only to its — 


amenity but to adjoining property. It must be remembered — 
that even urban councils have no power under the general 
law to fix a building line in any street (except under the 


exceptional circumstances provided for by section 155 of the +4 
Public Health Act, 1875, but to which it is unnecessary to i 


refer here). 


In order to make my points clear I think I cannot do 
better than take a concrete case which frequently occurs in 


such districts as mine. I will, therefore, assume that a 


building owner commences to lay out his estate, which abuts — 
on a highway, by dividing it into building plots of a certain — 
depth and frontage, arbitrarily fixes a “‘ building line,” say, — 


50 feet from the highway, and his purchasers or lessees 
covenant with him not to erect buildings in front of this line. 


I will further assume that there is at one end or somewhere — 


on the property an old cottage, or possibly an old farm- 


house, which is described in the particulars of sale as ‘‘a 
quaint old-fashioned cottage easily convertible into a 


charming week-end retreat.’ 
The Council receive plans of the first new house to be 


erected on one of the plots situate, say, about 200 feet from — 


the old cottage, which we may imagine is 55 feet back from 
the road. 


I may here state that it seems to me desirable that the — 


Council should never treat as applications for their consent 
merely submission of plans showing the proposed building 
in front of the adjoining buildings, but that the owner of 
the proposed building should formally apply in writing for 
the Council’s written assent under the Act. In the event of 


the application being made it is more or less an admission — 


that the case falls within the provisions of the Act. 
The material section (3) of the Act is as follows :— 
‘“‘Tt is hereby enacted that it shall not be lawful in any 


urban district without the written consent of the urban — 


authority, to erect or bring forward any house or building 
in any street or any part of such house or building beyond 
the front main wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof in the same street, nor to build any addition to any 
house or building beyond the front main wall of the house 
or building on either side of the same.’’ 

When the application is considered by the Council the 
following questions at once arise: (1) Is the road ‘‘a 
street’’? (2) Is the old cottage in the street? 


of the Act? (4) Assuming that all these questions are 
answered in the affirmative, should the Council consent? If 
any one of the first three questions is answered in the nega- 
tive, presumably the Council will adopt one of two courses, 
either they will consent, or inform the building owner that 
they are of opinion that the Act does not apply. 

To deal with the first question, I have put forward :— 

For the purpose of the Act it would appear that under 
the combined application of section 2 thereof, and section 4 
of the Public Health Act, 1875 (the definition section) 
there could be little doubt that the road in question is “‘a 
street,’’, and that the Act so far applies; but the case of 
‘““R. v. Ormesby Local Board’’ decided that in order to- 
make the road a street there must be a continuous line of 
buildings on the same side of the road as the proposed 
building. This was, however, somewhat modified in a later 
case, in which it was held that whether a road is a street. 
within the meaning of: the Act is a question of fact, and 
also of degree, as it may be a street at one end, though at 
the other still a country road. 

The second question is even more difficult, and several 
varying decisions have been given affecting it :— 4 

It has been held that where houses on one side of a pro- 
posed new building were set back 62 feet from the roadway, 
and it was proposed to erect the new house at a distance of 


” A paper by Mr, Edmund R. Abbott, Solicitor and Clerk to the 
Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Council, read at the Conference 
of the Urban District Councils Association at Ifracombe. 


(3)-Is the — 
old cottage ‘‘a house on either side’’ within the meaning — 
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the other houses, the latter were not on the facts houses in 
the same street on the side of the proposed new house, and 
the Council was ordered to approve the plans. 

On the other hand, it has been held by the Court of 
Appeal that houses 30 feet back from the road were un- 
doubtedly in the street for the purpose of the Act. 

This question of the approval of plans seems to involve 
a difficulty which, perhaps, may be elucidated in the dis- 
cussion upon this paper. 

The plans submitted are usually those which are required 
to be submitted pursuant to the Council’s by-laws, and in 
accordance therewith such plans must show the position of. 
the adjoining properties—assuming that the plans comply 
with the by-laws in all respects but contravene the pro- 
visions of the Act, is the Council entitled wholly to dis- 
approve them? In effect it would appear that they are so 
‘entitled, having in view the decision above referred to. 

As to the third question, viz., the distance of adjoining 
houses. It has been held that a house 800 feet from the 
proposed building is too far to be considered, and similarly 

houses even from 300 to 400 feet away. It has been also 
held that ‘‘house on either side thereof’’ means ‘‘a house 
within some near distance within some degree of proximity, 
and not one standing a considerable distance away,’’ a very 
vague statement. A short time after this decision, how- 
ever, it was held by the Court to be ‘‘a question of fact”’ 
whether the houses are sufficiently near to the proposed 
building. 

The Courts seem to have somewhat despaired of laying 
down any definite line upon the above points, and in the 
latest case, ‘‘Rex v. Chiswick Urban District Council,”’ 
1908, it was decided that the Court would not issue a man- 
damus to compel a council to approve plans which they have 
in good faith declined to approve in consequence of their 
contravening the provisions of the Act. 

Local authorities are therefore thrown back upon the 
exercise of their discretion, which is my fourth question, 
and perhaps the most difficult of all. 

Primarily the Act is a Public Health Act, and it is pre- 
suinably for the purpose of securing proper light and air 
about buildings, and may one say a certain symmetry in 
the street? But it must not be forgotten that the adjoining 
owners are very much interested in the matter. 

For instance, no householder desires to look out of his 
drawing-room windows on to his neighbour’s backyard. 

The question then arises, how far should adjoining 

owners be considered or consulted? In London the London 
County Council insist upon notice being given to each of the 
adjoining owners of the application to build in advance of 
the adjoining buildings, and I believe some councils insist 
upon the person applying for sanction to bring forward 
obtaining the actual written consent of the adjoining owners 
before giving their own consent. 
_ This latter procedure seems to place the Council in a 
somewhat undignified position, as they really delegate their 
powers to private persons who might use them for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from the applicant, whose land 
might be rendered almost useless by his being prevented 
from bringing forward his building even a few feet. 

I have heard it said that because one man chooses to 
build his house in his back garden, that is no reason why 
his neighbours should have to do the same, possibly to the 
detriment of their property. 

This is, of course, an exaggeration, but from the point 
of view of the local authority, one cannot but feel that it 
is in the interest of health, amenity, and appearance, espe- 
cially in these days of motor traffic, that builders should be 
encouraged to set back their houses as far as possible from 
the roadway, giving due consideration to the provision of 
ample space in the rear of the buildings. 

In a certain road (technically a street) in my district 
there are some seven houses set back a hundred feet from the 
toadway, and certainly from the point of view of amenity 
there can be no question that such an arrangement is 
desirable. No hardship could be inflicted on any owner, as 
the plots are at least 400 feet deep; but under the earlier 
decisions the Council could not probably have prevented one 
house from being brought forward and thus spoiling the 
whole effect; but I hope that the decision in the Chiswick 
case above quoted will be strong enough to avert any varia- 
tion from a building line similar to this. 
et have refrained from touching upon the question as to 
what is ‘“‘the front main wall of the house or building on 
either side,”’ as this is a purely technical question of fact. 


I think, however, I have said enough to show to the | 


Copference some of the difficulties which arise in the 
administration of this practically one-section Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it will be seen how difficult it is to lay down 
principles which would enable the Council to deal with the 
ccnerete case I have mentioned. Dealing with every case 
on its merits is not altogether satisfactory. 

Is it possible to suggest a remedy ? 

In my opinion, the best remedy would be to allow the 
local authority to prescribe a building line in every street 
or road. This could be decided after hearing the views of 
property owners, and the line shown upon a plan which 
would be open to public inspection. Everyone about to 
build could ascertain the prescribed line, and any owner 
who built to the rear of this line would not expect any pro- 
tection from the Council. 

Is it likely that such a remedy will be obtained by Act 
of Parliament? ~The experience of local authorities in the 
matter of ‘‘ What is a sewer’’ is not encouraging. 

There is, however, now the Housing, Town Planning &c., 
Act of last year, and under that Act the Local Government 
Board have power to deal with the ‘following matters by 
general provisions: ‘‘ Streets, roads, buildings, structures, 
and erections.”’ 

i venture to submit to the Conference the following 


— motion :— 


‘“‘That this Conference of Urban District Councils of 
England and Wales is of opinion that in any town plan- 
ning scheme approved by the Local Government Board the 
responsible authority should have power to fix a building 
line in all streets and roads beyond which no buildings other 
than walls or fences of‘such a height as may be prescribed by 
the scheme shall be erected.’’ 


PART OF FACADE OF A HOUSE NOW IN THE 
Vv. AND A. MUSEUM, FORMERLY AT ENFIELD. 


Very few particulars of this fine piece of brickwork are 


_ available, except that it formed part of a house at Enfield 


which was once a celebrated school at which the poet John 
Keats, the composer Edward Holmes, and the writer C. 
Cowden Clarke received their education. A small print in 
the museum shows the portion measured to have been part of 
the first floor facade, and describes the building as a railway 
station. 

It is built of soft hand-made red bricks of a pleasing 
texture, put together with thin joints. The enriched por- 
tions have been built in solid brickwork, with horizontal joints, 
and evidently all carving was done in situ. In the carving 
the joints seem to have been ignored, and the material treated 
just as if it were stone. The carving in the niches is beauti- 
fully modelled, and finished with a fine surface, as also in 
the case of the swags. None of the capitals are complete, all 
the volutes being broken off and some of the leaves consider- 
ably damaged. The swags and cupids are really in a very 
well-preserved state, and the whole is an interesting example 
of brick treatment. 


Tue local committee for church extension in the Three 
Towns have approved the plans prepared by Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, for the church of St. Boniface, St. Budeaux. The new 
church of St. Gabriel’s, also built from plans prepared by Mr. 
W. D. Carée, was dedicated last week. 

Tur Pontefract Corporation have decided to advertise for 
sites for building workmen’s dwellings, and not to proceed 
with the Horsefair improvement scheme on account of the 
expense already incurred by the owners on the property in- 
volved. 

Tue foundation stones were laid on the 4th inst. of the 
rigid cantilever suspension bridge in course of construction 
across the river Tees at Middlesbrough. The 50-ton car will 
travel from bank to bank. The total cost will amount to 
about 80,0007. The designing engineers are the Cleveland 
Bridge Company, and the work is being carried out by Sir 
William Arrol & Co. 

A spactous swimming bath has been added to the Madeley 
Street buildings at Hull, at a cost of 8,300/. The new build- 
ing is 110 feet by 76 feet, the swimming tank being 90 feet by 
30 feet. Accommodation in the form of an amphitheatre is 


‘provided for about 1,200 spectators, and a lofty steel roof 


gives light and ventilation. In the winter time it will serve 
the purpose of a public hall. It is intended to spend a further 
sum of 7,300/. in reconstructing and remodelling the older 
buildings, where there will be a boys’ swimming bath in the 
summer and a gymnasium in the winter, 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Lincoln City Council propose to erect a public ele- 
mentary school for about 900 children in Mount Street. 

Tur Great Western Railway Company are about to pro- 
yide a new goods station in Moor Street, Birmingham. 

- Tur County Council of Berkshire propose to provide a 
new public elementary school for about 220 children in the 
parish of Thatcham. 

Tur national school at Edale, Derbyshire, is to be en- 
larged to meet the requirements of the Board of Education. 
Messrs. Carrey & Thompson, Derby, are the architects. 

West Harrieroot Town Council on Tuesday decided to 
build a new secondary school for girls, at a total cost of 
about 12,0001. 

Proposats are being considered by the Holborn Borough 
Council for a big building scheme on the site of the Italian 
eolony. The consent of the Council is being sought for the 
closure of the courts. 

Tur Butter Cross at Ludlow is to be converted into a fire 
station. A loan of 500/. has been approved by the Local 
Government Board for this work and the purchase of a 
steam fire-engine. 

Tar County Borough Council of Liverpool propose to 
enlarge the Rice Lane Council public elementary school, 
Walton, by providing additional accommodation for about 
500 children. 

New law: courts are to be erected at Bournemouth 
jointly by the Corporation and the Board of Works at a 
cost of over 20,000]. The Board of Works will contribute 
6,000/. towards the expenditure. 

Tur Glasgow City Improvements Committee recommend 
acceptance of the offer by Messrs. John Train & Taylor, 
amounting to 23,0861. 13s. 9d., for the erection of the build- 
ings at the corner of Bell Street and High Street on the site 
ot Lady Barrachney’s land. 

Harrieroot Town Council have decided that as there 
had been no applications to take up leases of land belonging 
to them in Northgate, Corporation Road and Warren 
Street, they would themselves build workmen’s dwellings 
thereon. It is estimated that the amount required to carry 
out the scheme will be 4,000I. 

Tue Durham Education Committee report that in con- 
nection with colliery developments in the Sixth Pit (Fence 
Houses) district, about 500 houses are to be built. They 
therefore recommend that a new school be provided for 
about 900 scholars, at an estimated cost of 11,8751. 

Tue Imperial Trade Correspondent at Toronto has for- 
warded to the Board of Trade a copy of the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the advisability of preparing 
and carrying out a comprehensive plan for beautifying the 
eity of Toronto. This report may be seen by British firms at 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

Tx sand pits opened some time ago on the Grange Hill 
estate, to the west of Kinghorn, were last week taken over 
by Messrs. Easton, Gibb & Co., the material to be used in 
the construction of the naval base at Rosyth. A quantity of 
500,000 tons is likely to be removed, with a daily output of 
200 tons. It is understood that Messrs. Easton, Gibb & Co. 
are negotiating for a supply of water to manufacture brick 
on the spot. — 

Tue Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd., announce 
the declaration and payment of dividends at the rate of 15 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares, and 10 per cent. on the Deferred 
shares for the year ending June 30. 

Tue French Journal Officiel of July 26 contains a decree 
authorising the raising of a loan of 1,200,000/. for public 
works in the French West African Colonies in 1910 and 
1911. The works chiefly consist of railway extensions. The 
Journal, containing further particulars, may be seen by 
British firms at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

AN application has been received by the Board of Trade 
from the Captive Aeroplanes, Ltd., for permission to erect 
on the foreshore of the River Humber, on a site about 
100 feet north of the switchback railway, at Cleethorpes, an 
“ Aeroplane Flight ’’ or ‘‘ Captive Aeroplane,’’ consisting 
of an open timber structure, about 200 feet long, 145 feet 
wide and 42 feet in height. 

THE-memorial stone of the new parish church at Grange- 
mouth, N.B., was laid on Saturday with Masonic honours. 
The church is situated in Ronaldshay Crescent, a residential 
part of the town, and will accommodate 800 worshippers, 
and hall 400 persons, the total cost being between 7,000I. 


and 8,000/. The design is Perpendicular Gothic. The 
architects are Messrs. Wilson & Tait, Grangemouth. 

THe Admiralty scheme for the manufacture of torpedoes 
on the Clyde which led to the erection of the now almost 
completed factory at Battery Park, Greenock, is being con- 
siderably amplified, and it has been practically decided to 
add to the works. Plans have been prepared, and the total 
cost of the extension is expected to be about 25,000/. A con- 
siderable number of cottages for the operatives are in course 
of erection. 

THE Royal assent was given last week to a provisional 
order to enable Rhyl Pier to be extended some 600 yards 
seawards by a ferro-concrete jetty, together with other exten- 
sive works which were described in our issue of April 1. 
The company who are promoting the scheme will have a 
capital of 70,000!. The work is to be commenced very: 
shortly. The architects are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 
25 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

. Tur Local Government Board have sent an ultimatum 
to the Town Council of Berwick informing them that unless 
they receive satisfactory proposals within a month for 
dealing with the water supply of the borough an inquiry 
will be held, with a view to the employment of compulsory 
powers. The chief deficiency is in connection with the 
supply for Tweedmouth and Spittal. A scheme estimated to 
cost about 20,0007. was passed seven years ago, but was 
ultimately rejected. 

Tue Birkenhead Town Council on the 3rd inst. adopted 
the Alwen water scheme for the future supply of the town. 
The first work to be carried out will be the clearing of peat 
from the proposed Alwen reservoir and the construction of 
a dam 458 feet long, 924 feet high, and with a capacity of 
3,500 million gallons. It has been decided that the work 
will not be carried out by direct employment of labour, but 
by contract. The scheme, which will take about five years 
to carry through, has been prepared by Sir Alexander 
Binnie & Son. 

Tur Sanitary Committee of the Doncaster Corporation 
recommend the formulation of a scheme for the erection of 
144 houses for the working classes off the new North Bridge 
Road. This land was acquired in the carrying out of the 
Marshgate Bridge scheme, and no provision has been made 
for the working classes dispossessed, except by the erection 
of a number of wooden. huts in another quarter of the town. 
The Council have now decided to offer the land off North 
Bridge Road to speculative builders to supply the need for 
cottage houses, but none of the land has been taken. It is 
understood that the action of the Sanitary Committee is due 
to pressure brought to bear upon the Corporation by the 
Local Government Board. 


Tur statue of Dr. Samuel Johnson erected at the east end 
of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, where he used to attend, 
was unveiled on the 4th inst. The life-size figure is in bronze, 
and it stands on a granite pedestal. The burly doctor appears 
to be making one of his weighty utterances ; in his left hand 
he holds a book and his right is raised to reinforce the point 
of the argument with a vigorous gesture. The statue has a 
splendid background in the apse of the church. It is the 
work and gift of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., who has edited 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ and who has also executed a 
bronze statue of Boswell at Lichfield. Among other works in 
sculpture by Mr. Fitzgerald are busts of Dickens and Carlyle, 
and a pulpit for Palace Street Church, 8. W. 


THE DISINFECTION OF SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH.* 


THE enormous annual expenditure by local authorities for 
the upkeep and maintenance of hospitals for the isolation 
and treatment of infectious cases has prompted me to bring 
before the Conference a question of supreme importance to 
all sanitary authorities, and indeed to the nation at large. 
Sanitary science has done much and is still making great 
strides in eradicating disease, but too often our energies are 
directed, are they not, to the curative rather than the pre- 
ventive phase of the ideal? Take the isolation hospitals 
to-day and inquire the ages of the patients, and you will find 
that in overwhelming numbers the children of school age 


predominate. 


* A paper read by Mr. J. Arthur Cowley, Clerk to the North- 
wich Urban District Council, at the annual conference of the Urban 


District Councils Association at Ilfracombe. 
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I venture to suggest that the two principal reasons for 
this result are the susceptibility of children to the ordinary 
type of infectious disease and the bringing together of the 
little folk where daily contact is unavoidable. The first is a 
decree of Nature, and as such may be irresistible ; the second 
is an essential part of our national life, and on the grounds 
of expediency is unassailable. If such be the case, it is 
vitally important in the interests of public health that both 
factors should receive the attention of those authorities who 
have been called into being primarily to guard the public 
health. The first is interwoven with the home life of the 
child; the second is connected with school life, and it is that 
with which I wish to deal briefly. 

It cannot be denied that the schools of our country pro- 
vide an easy and rapid means of spreading infectious 
disease, the classrooms being exceptionally favourable centres 
for its dissemination. The compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren at school, and the visit of the school attendance’ officer 
in case of default, has its value, no doubt; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that children are often sent to school by 
affrighted parents while the infectious disease is in process 
of development or incubation, and there is much to be said 
for the plea that, concurrent with the system of compulsory 
attendance, preventive means should be adopted for safe- 
guarding the health of the rising generation. The more 
general infectious diseases which affect school attendance are 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, measles, mumps and diph- 
theria, and it has been clearly proved that the use of dis- 
infectants is of the utmost value in destroying the germ life. 

During my reading and study of the subject I have been 


struck with opinions expressed by medical officers of health, | 


and there appears to be a consensus of opinion in support of 
the statement I have just made that schools are the chief 
agencies for the dissemination of infectious disease, and that 
the principal method of propagating infection is the attend- 
ance of ‘‘ early stagers’’ at school. It is also submitted that 
a periodical disinfection of schools is essential, even where 
no infection has been found to exist. 

In the past the systematic disinfection of schools has 
been a neglected part of our hygienic education, and it is 
notorious that the only serious disinfection which has taken 
place in some schools has been after or during closure under 
the advice of the medical officer of health in consequence of 
an outbreak of disease. This is all very well, but the evil has 
then been wrought, and the infection has been very probably 
carried to the home. Dr. Henry Davy, when president of 
the British Medical Association, said that ‘the only way 
to actually prevent infectious disease was by a perfect system 
of school hygiene, physical and mental, and by a careful 
system of disinfection and sanitation.’’ The germs lurk 
about our schools, and the dust-on the floors, window sills, 
picture rails and pictures forms a favourable resting place 
for danger unthought of. The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, impressed with the importance of healthy schools, 
has issued an admirably written pamphlet on the cleansing 
and disinfection of schools, and the whole case is tersely put 
in one sentence, which says:—‘‘To cleanse a schoolroom 
properly it is necessary to destroy the germ life as well as to 
remove the visible dust.’’ I cannot discover that the Educa- 


tion Department of this country has been equally alive to _ 


the importance of securing a regular and systematic dis- 
infection of school premises. Indeed, quite recently the 
Minister for Education stated in answering a question in 
the House that the Board of Education had not hitherto 
put forward any specific recommendations as to methods of 
cleansing and disinfecting of schools, but he promised to 
consult with the President of the Local Government Board 
to see if they could act*together with a view to the issue to 
the local authorities in England of recommendations similar 
to those contained in the Scotch memorandum. The Local 
Government Board have certainly laid down rules in the 
memorandum of 1909 on closure and exclusion from schools 
as to the action to be taken in respect of infectious diseases 
eccurring among school children, but it is evident that the 
directions apply when infectious disease is known to exist. 
In clause 21 of the memorandum it is stated that “ dis- 
infection of special classrooms or of particular articles should 
be undertaken when there is reason to believe that these have 
been infected.’’ There is some satisfaction to be gained from 
a knowledge of the fact that the question of systematic 
disinfection 18 receiving consideration, 

While the great State Departments charged with the 
protection of public health and the ramifications of educa- 
tion are considering the matter, it is gratifying to know that 
the movement has already been taken up in a practical form 
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by many of the local education authorities, and that 
results attained are really surprising. At some of the publ 
schools—notably Eton, Winchester and Rugby—the syst. 
is at work, and regular disinfection is carried out. 

' I know I am treading delicate ground in advocating 
system which must of necessity entail an expenditure 


become a charge on the local rates; but dealing with 
question primarily as a matter of public health, I subn 
that the effort is worth the making, and the expendity 
involved in the accomplishment will be amply justified. 

The isolation of the infected sick in this country has n 
achieved results commensurate with the enormous sums ex- 
pended in the establishment and maintenance of isolation 
hospitals, and it is a moot point whether the operation of ' 
Education Acts has not been a material factor in inereasing 
the responsibilities of local authorities in hospital provision 
and maintenance. If the effect: of establishing a comple 
system of disinfection in every school has the effect (as I 
believe it will have) of reducing the number of cases of 
infectious disease, and, as a consequence, the heavy cost 0} 
isolation is materially lessened, this will more than counter. 
balance the charge on the rates to meet the cost of disinfee 
tion. ; 

I have had brought to my notice admirably drawn regu 
tions adopted by education committees relating to sch 
cleaning and disinfection, but I have satisfied myself on 
inquiry that in practice these regulations are a dead letter 
They are placed in the hands of school cleaners who have 
not the time at their disposal to put them into effect, a 
suggestions are made as to the use of disinfectants, but no: 
are supplied. In cases where the local authority is th 
education authority forthe district it is possible to obtain 
an understanding between the health and education co: 
mittees as to systematic disinfection and periodical vis 
to the schools by the health officials, but there is a difficul 
in making such arrangement in all circumstances, or where 
the control of education is not in the hands of the loc ’ 
sanitary authority. “a 

In my own district, which has not the distinction of being 
an autonomous area, the council endeavoured to get th 
education committee to carry out an improved and extended 
system of disinfection, but failed, and subsequently offered 
to thoroughly disinfect the schools during closure for holi- 
days, free of cost to the committee. The offer was accepted, — 
and since the inception of the system there has been a marked | 
decrease in the number of infectious cases in the distri 
It is an essential part of the duty of an education authority 
to keep the school buildings in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion, and it is clear from recent decisions that their respon- 
sibilities extend to the elimination of any possibilities ‘| 
danger to the teachers and scholars. as 

It may seem a far-fetched idea to extend the applicatio 
of these decisions to the contraction in a school of an 1 
fectious disease, but it must not be forgotten that und 
section 120 of the Public Health Act, 1875, or section 5 
the Infectious Diseases Prevention Act, 1890, a loc 
authority may require the disinfection of a ‘‘ house’’ to 
undertaken, and in default may themselves carry out 
work and recover the cost from the owner or occupier. eo 
the purposes of both sections the definition of ‘‘ house” 
includes a school. , 

It is no part of my purpose now to-suggest any definite 


in operation on lines carefully 1l.id down, commencing wi 
the daily sweeping of the floors after being thorough: 


infecting fluid. Dry sweeping of school floors cannot be 00 
strongly condemned. The primary stage should extend by 
weekly and monthly advances of more thorough work until 
the stage is reached of complete and general overhauli 
of floors, walls, fixtures, fittings and equipment during #] 1e 
holidays. The apportionment of the cost as between ordi 
rary cleaning and disinfection should present no insuperable 
difficulty. Indeed, the plan I have outlined need entail little 
more cost than what ought to be regarded as ordinary scho 
cleaning, and 2 small contribution from the health authori y 
should meet the case. At any rate an adjustment should be- 
very simple, and if the school and health authorities are 
actuated by a common aim the result must be beneficial. 

I move :— , , 

‘That in the interests cf public health it is desirable, 
in the opinion of this Conference of Urban District Councils 
of England and Wales, that a regular system of disinfection — 
should be established in every school.”’ : 


Ave. 19, 191°.j 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 
‘ proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. | 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Reddaways’ 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 

will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 

legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 

All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 

“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Antwerp.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de l’agglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

Brtrast.—Sept. 15.—The Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,000]. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 100I. ; 
particulars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Ectpr.—Aug. 24.—The Egyptian State Railways 
Administration propose to hold a limited competition for a 
new railway passenger station at Alexandria. Architects 
desirous of taking part in the competition should make 
application to the Director-General of the Egyptian State 
Railways, Cairo, not later than noon on August 24, giving 
information as to their status as architects and a list of the 
constructions for which they have prepared plans during 
the last three years. Six architects will be finally per- 
mitted to compete. Prizes of 4001.E, 2001.E, and (two of) 
1001.E will be awarded for the best plans. 

Fortkpstone.—Sept. 10.—-Designs are 
secondary school to accommodate 150 boys. 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkestone. 

Gorieston-on-Sxa.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 


invited for a 
Deposit 21. 2s. 


_on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 


an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities :—Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, and Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 
be sent back. Mr: D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS.®# 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 


HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 

HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 

FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 
Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F,. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘Photo, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: ** FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop, Talegrams, *‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


« - THE. . 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
‘@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
ilon on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
tazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
WVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOGKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Manufacturers of every cescription of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works— BRIDGWATER, 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


[Aue. 19, 1910. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WwiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny) 


STONE.—Portiand Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora, 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churchea 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite 


MARSHALL & 60. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


| SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratway (East End). 
CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGCRIT. RIDCE PARK (adjoining 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON, W & 
Telephones—No. 19. Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—* QUARRIBS, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every description of BATH STONEWORK. 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


© OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


by means 


of the 


So 


TRON & 
STEEL 
BOILER 


“STEAM 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines’ from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 
material in any way. - « = 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


_ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ineranp.—August 23.—The Meath County Council invite 

_architects practising in Ireland to submit plans and specifica- 

’ tions for county offices to be erected at Navan. Apply to thr 
“Secretary, Meath County Council, Navan. 

IreLanp.—Sept. 1.—The Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes of 501. and 201. for the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 

MancuesterR.—The Corporation invite plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates for the laying out of their Blackley 
‘Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a bona-fide 
design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 50). The City Sur- 
‘veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Ruistrp.—The Directors of Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’ S College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
‘Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 150/., 1001., and 507. Deposit 
‘Ul. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

SHERINGHAM. —Sept. §.—The Urban District Council 
“invite designs for proposed new Council offices. Apply, en- 
-closing a stamped and addressed envelope, to Mr. Edgar C. 
Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Waxes. — Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 3,000/.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
<sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
‘premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
-engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
‘Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
-hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10, 0007. Three pre- 
Mmiums are offered, viz. 75/., 30]. and 201., as first, second 
and third respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
>&c., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bansury.—Aug. 31.—For erection of business premises at 

_ Middleton Cheney, for the committee of the Banbury Co- 

-operative Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. Frederick J. Cooke, 
architect and surveyor, 35 Bridge Street, Banbury. 

Bzprorp.—Aug. 26.—For erection of a county highways 
«depot. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. H. Leete, architect, Shire 

Hall, Bedford. 
Betrast.—Aug. 23.—For carrying out the following works, 
for the Guardians: —(1) Heating (male block, convalescent 
~department) ; (2) increasing height of chimney at laundry ; 
43) lavatory, ‘&e., accommodation (male infirm department) ; 
(4) ward kitchens (infirmary) ; (5 and 7) coal shed (laundry), 
-raising roofs, and repairs kitchen (convalescent department) ; 
(6 and 8) putting in new skylights (convalescent department) 
-and making cubicles (nurses’ home). Mr. Joseph W. Robb, 
elerk, Workhouse, Belfast. 

Bramiey.—Aug. 24.—For erection of new working men’s 
-celub premises in Elder Road, Bramley, Leeds. Send names 
“by Aug. 24 to Mr. Wm. Shackleton, architect, Manor House 
Street, Pudsey. 


. 24.—For the erection of a new elemen- 
‘tary school, to accommodate 300, at Hapton, near Burnley, 


‘for the Lancashire education committee. Deposit 2I., return- 
sable. Mr. Henry Littler, architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
‘Preston. 

Bury.—Sept. 6.—For the enlargement of the Bury 
*{Lancs.) Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. "The Postmaster, Bury 
Post Office; or H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
-London, S.W. 


Catcueatn.—Aug. 22.—For the cat works required in 
erection of stable and coachhouse, &c., at Catchgate, Durham. 
-Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, architect and surveyor, Front Street, 
_ Annfield Plain, or the Grove, Lanchester. 
Cxurcnu Crooxuam.—Aug. 23.—For the erection of infant 
“school at Church Crookham, Hants. Mr. Alfred H. Guyer, 
architect, Farnham, Surrey. 


CLeckHEATON.—Aug. 25.—For the various works required 
in erection of new shed and office at Woodside Works. Mr. 
William Morton, architect and surveyor, opposite Central 
Chapel, Cleckheaton. 

Dopworru.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a school, chapel 
and boundary walls in Keresforth Road, Dodworth, Barnsley. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Dopwortn.—Aug. 27.—For the construction ‘of a ceme- 
tery, including the laying out of the ground and the erection 
of all buildings. Mr. E. W. Dyson, architect, 10 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

Dustin. —Sept. 1.—For erecting a nursing home in con- 
nection with St. Vincent’s Hospital, Stephen’ s Green, 
Dublin. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son, archi- 
tects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

FELIXSTOWE. — Aug. 26.—For erection of an isolation hos- 
pital, with administrative, ‘disinfecting, and laundry blocks. 
Deposit 21. 2s. -Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C. -E., Town Hall, Felix- 
stowe. 

Fiusupyxke.—Aug. 20.—For the various trades in connec- 
tion with erection of the Flushdyke new Council school, Ossett. 
Send 1/. deposit by Aug. 20, to the Secretary, Education 
Department, Town Hall, Ossett. 

GLOUCESTER.—Sept. 10. 
Thomas Rich’s school. Send names by Aug. 20 to Mr. Walter 
B. Wood, architect, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

Grimsspy.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a new pavilion 
at the Bowling Green, Brighowgate. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

Hairax.—Aug. 24.—For the execution of the following 
works required in the erection of isolation wards and cookery 
kitchen at Stoney:Royd Hospital, viz.:—(1) mason, ex- 
cayator, and bricklayer; (2) carpenter and joiner; (3) 
plumber and glazier ;(4) slater and plasterer ; (5) concretor ; 
(6) steelwork ; and (7) painter work. Deposits as follows :— 
101. for No. 1, 51. each Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Mr. James 
Lord, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Halifax. 

Hatirax.—Aug. 25.—For the various trades in altera- 
tions to premises for branch bank, at the junction of Town 
Hall Street and Hollins Mill Lane, Sowerby Bridge, for the 
Halifax Commercial Banking Company, Ltd. Mr. Thos. 
Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Lancs. and Yorks. Bank 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HanpswortH.—Sept. 9.—For the following works, viz. :— 
Handsworth : Woodhouse Council school, alterations to cloak 
room (builder, joiner and plumber), for the West Riding 
education committee. The Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield, 

Harrogatre.—For proposed leather goods factory, Grove 
Park Terrace. Send names to Mr. John Houfe, architect, 
Albert Chambers, Albert Street, Harrogate. 

Hou.u.—For erection of fish-curing premises, stores, &c., 
Goodwin Street. Send names and addresses to Messrs. Free- 
man, Son & Gaskell, architects and surveyors, Albert Cham- 
bers, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 

Kereuiry.—For the work required in erection of a 
detached house and a pair of semidetached cottages at Whins 
Wood. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, &c., York 
Chambers, Keighley. 

KerigHiry.—Aug. 


23.—For pointing Worth Wesleyan 


Chapel ; for painter and decorator work required in renova- 
tions. Mr. Hartley Hogarth, architect, 43 Redcliffe Street, 
Keighley. 


Kwnypserstey.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 350 children and a handicraft centre, at 
Knypersley, in the parish of Biddulph, Staffordshire. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Lreps.—Aug. .31.—For alterations and furnishing (car- 
penters and joiners) to the offices of the City Treasurer’s and 
City Engineer’s Departments, Municipal Buildings. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 24.-—For the reconstruction of roofs to the 
Jones’s gallery and galleries 90 and 91 at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (old building). Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S8.W. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a discharge block 
and staff quarters at the Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton 
Grove, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.H., engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan 
Asylums, Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Lowestort. —-For erection of the new Territorial drill hall, 
Beccles Road. Apply to Mr. F. W. Richards, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 

MacciesrieLtp.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion 


-of a public elementary school building, play sheds, boundary 


fences and other works in connection therewith, on land in 
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Byron Street. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. Send 21. 2s. deposit 
to Mr. Arthur T. Pattinson, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, District Bank Buildings, Macclesfield. 

MancuesterR.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of the Elysian 
Street Municipal school, Openshaw, and _the Ravensbury 
Street Municipal school, Clayton. Deposit 21. 2s, at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

MorecamBe.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a new art and 
technical school. Deposit 31. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Nantwicu.—Aug. 23.—For erection of seven single 
dwelling-houses and six sets of farm buildings on the 
Batherton Estate, near Nantwich, Cheshire. 
The County Estate Office, 49 Northgate Street, Chester. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymE.—Aug. 24.—For erection of a 
post office. The Postmaster, Newcastle-under-Lyme, or 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Oxp Hartixy.—Sept. 3.—For erecting new out offices, 
constructing a drainage system, &c., at Old Hartley Council 
school, Northumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to the education committee, the Moothall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NortH SHIELDs.—Sept. 6.—For alterations to and con- 
structing conveniences upon the premises, 15 and 16 Borough 
Road. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. John F. Smilhe, borough sur- 
veyor, Tynemouth. 

Poorz.—Aug. 29.—For erection of an elementary school 
at South Road, for 580 children. Deposit 51. Mr. Samuel J. 
Newman, F.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Market Street, Poole. 

PreEston.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a grammar school for 
boys in Moor Park Avenue. Deposit 21. 2s. The Education 
Offices, Lancaster Road, Preston. 

RiseLey.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a footbridge at Rise- 
ley, Swallowfield, Berks. The Surveyor to the Hartley Wint- 
ney R.D.C., Fleet, Hants., or the Surveyor to the Woking- 
ham R.D.C., Toutley, Wokingham. 

RotHeRHAM.—Aug. 25.—For the whole of the work 
required in the erection and completion of six dwelling houses, 
stable, and warehouse in Fitzwilliam Road and Selwyn 
Street. Messrs. Edward Hutchinson & Son, architects and 
surveyors, 18 Howard Street, Rotherham. 

Satrorp.—Aug. 27.—For erecting an infants’ school in 
Robert Hall Street. Send 1l. 1s. deposit by Aug. 27 to Mr. 
J. B. Broadbent, A.R.I.B.A., 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For the following works in the 
erection of a lodging-house on main road between Torryburn 
and Culross, viz.—mason, joiner, plumber, slater; and plaster 
works. Messrs. Wm. & C. Scott Gullen, architects, 83 High 
Street, Cowdenbeath. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For carrying out additions and 
alterations to the Post Office, Johnstone, Renfrewshire. The 
Post Office, Johnstone, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
Motherwell Post Office. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Post Office, 
Motherwell, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh. , 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a brick or 
wooden shed, 30 feet by 18 feet, at Shettleston, Lanark. The 
Shettleston police station, Lanark, N.B. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of four 
dwelling houses on the Common. Mr. W. Morley, secretary 
of the Co-operative Society, Skelmanthorpe. 

Skrrton.—Aug. 25.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and 
glazier, painter, slater and ironfounder work required in 
erection of public abattoirs in the Dockyard. Deposit 11. 
Mr. A. E. W. Aldridge, surveyor, Town Hall, Skipton, 
Yorks, 

STANNINGTON.—Aug. 23.—For additions to children’s 
sanatorium, Stannington, Northumberland (Lady Stephen- 
son wing). Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. D. M. Spence, architect and 
surveyor, Shotley Bridge. 

STANNINGTON.—Aug. 23.—For the foundation works and 
erection of twelve cottages at Stannington, near Morpeth, 
‘for the Committee of Visitors of the Gateshead Asylum 
Deposit 51. Messrs. J. P. Allen & Partners, surveyors, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

St. Heruns.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a secondary 
school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lanés. De- 
posit 1. ls. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, George Street, 
St. Helens, 

Stockport.—Aug. 25.—For the manual and team labour 
and materials required in the erection of a retaining wall, 
pump-house, &c.; at Millgate Works, Mr. John Atkinson, 
_A.M,I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Deposit 11. . 


Stonge.—Aug. 23.—For erection and completion of com- 
bined cookery, laundry-work and handicraft centres, with 
class-rooms, &c., at Stone, Staffordshire. Send 11. 1s, 
deposit to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. ; 

Wates.—For erection of shop premises in Howell Street, 
Cilfynydd, for the Ynysybwl Co-operative Society. Mr. P. J, 
Jones, architect, Church Street, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 20.—For the renovation of and additions 
to Bridge House, Llanmaes (1 mile from Llantwit Major, 
Glamorgan). The County Police Station, Llantwit Major, 
Glamorgan. ; 

Watrs.—Aug. 22.—For erection of twenty-four houses at 
Penpedairheol, Gelligaer, for the Rhosyfedw Building Club. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Johnson & Richards, architects, 
Merthyr Tydfil. i oh : 

Watres.—Aug. 23.—For the erection of a drill hall and — 
quarters for the 1st Welsh Field Ambulance, Ebbw Vale, — 
Mon. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. H. Waters, M.S.A., architect, 
Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Watrs.—Aug. 25.—For erection of nine houses at Caer-— 
philly, for the Caerphilly Building Company. Mr. Sidney 
Williams, M.S.A., Wharton Street, Cardiff. 5 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For rebuilding the Lamb and Flag 
Inn, Bryncoch, Neath. Mr. Mansel H. Hunter, architect and 
surveyor, Neath. : 

Watxs.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. 

WanstEap.—Sept. 1.—For about 500 yards of terrazzo 
paving, for the receiving hues in course of erection at Alders- 
brook Road, Wanstead, N.E. Apply by Aug. 25. -Mr. W. 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

Workincton.—Aug. 23.—For the whole of the work 
required in the erection and completion of a technical and 
secondary school at Workington, Cumberland. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darlington. 

WattHamMstow.—Aug. 31.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of the steel work, &c., required in the construction 
of a store shed at the depét, Exeter Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. E. Morley, surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Wal- 
thamstow. . 

WattHamstow.—Aug; 31.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of the steel work, &c., required for the extension of 
the car depot, Chingford Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. G. W. 
Holmes, A.M.I.C.E., engineer to the Council, Town Hall 
Annexe, Walthamstow. : 


TENDERS. 


BILLINGSHURST. 


For the provision of a new infants’ school at Billingshurst 
for the West Sussex education committee. a 


J. Wadey . : £2,228 ° 9 5 
H. & E. Waters . 1,820 "0 3a 
Hillman & Murrell 1,749: 0-0 
Ockenden & Son 1,732 -0 _0 
EK. Wadey . 1,675 0.0 
Reeves & Port 1,660 0 0 
Peskett & Co. . 1,653 0-0 
Lindfield & Son . 1,650 0 0 
Cook & Sons : 1,651 7050 
Sandell & Sons . 1,569 0 0 
Rowland Bros. 1,549 0 0 
W. Potter . : ‘ . 1,540 0 0 
G. Potrrer, Horsham (accepted) 1,449 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Billingshurst Council school. 
J. Wadey . 4 £1,022 10 0 
Hillman & Murrell 975 0 0 
EK. Wadey . ; 945 0°0 
Lindfield & Son . 930 0 0 
H. & E. Waters. 889 0 0 
Ockenden & Son . : : , ; : 864 0.0 
Reeves & Port . : F ; ; ‘ 861 0 0 
Peskett & Co. 853 0 0 
Cook & Sons ‘ 819 0 0 
Sandell & Sons . 800 0 0 
Rowland Bros. ? : ; ; 5 795 0 0 
G. Potter . E : , ¢ : ‘ 739 0 0 
W. Porter, Horsham (accepted) 650 0 0 


DONCASTER. 


For making a new road from the race stands to Sandall Beat. 
ARNOLD & Son (accepted) . £1,197 15 0 


was 
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¢ CHESTERFIELD. 
For the erection of new offices for the Health Department 
and alterations and additions to the borough surveyor’s 
offices, Saltergate. Mr. N. Smiru, borough surveyor. 


Wright : £761 0 0 
Harris & Hunt 760 0 0 
Wildgoose 754 13 3 
Collis & Sons 739 0 0 
Marsden Bros. . (eaHh Glen yr 
Krrx, Chesterfield (accepted) 708 0 0 
CHINGFORD. 
For making up, paving, kerbing, lighting, &c., Bateman 


‘Road and Royston Avenue. Mr. J. T. Grirrrn, sur- 


veyor. 
Grounds & Newton £1,829. 07 0 
Anderson. 1,740 0 0 
_E..& 'E. Iles L677 Oe Od 
Adams . ilatateyk glaly = Xo) 
W. & C. French IE Ado Ole) 
Greenfield ; DOW te Lege 
- GIBBONS, Leytonstone (accepted) 1,343 0 0 


ERITH. 


For the erection of the Erith Working Men’s Club and 
Institute in Riverdale Road. No. 1 contract for ground 


floor. Mr, C. WisuHmr, architect, Erith. 
Blay, Ltd. ‘ £895 0 0 
Thomas & Edge . : ; : j : 835 0 0 
Jarvis & Son ¥ 824 0 0 
Archer & Son 795 0 0 
- Kaston . é : : ; : . 760 0 0 
‘Friday & Ling. : : : : F 720 0 0 
Ware : Taye 100 AY 


ie FAREHAM. 
For work in connection with the alterations to the kitchen, 
&c., at the Hants County Asylum. 


Accepted tenders. 


Hunt, Gosport, kitchen alterations — £2,925 0 0 

Shalders & Davis, Southampton, apemne and . 
electric machinery . ‘ 1,715.0 20 

Morwood & Sons, cooking plant 980 0 0 


FRITTENDEN. 
For rebuilding the Saunder’s Cross Bridge, Frittenden, 


Kent. Mr. Freprrick W. Ruck, county architect, 
Maidstone. - 
Stanley & Sons £448 0.0 
Ellingham 443 0 0 
“Smith & Son . 432 0 0 
Davis & Leaney 429 0 0 
Limebeer 419 12 0 
* Ellis Bros. : 409 0 0 
Barden & Head — 408 0 0 
Shippam ; 398 18 0 
Wickens 395.10 ° 0 
Dixon 392 19 0 
Wilkins ; 386 0 0 
Howtanp, Ashford tabseptian aft OF Ou 


GEDLING (NOTTS.,).. 


_ For the Church schools enlargement. Mr. R. Wuuirsreap, 
MS.A.,sA.R.S.1. "architect, Carlton, Nottingham. 


Cuthbert 8) ,042 10 0 
Appleby £1, 128 8 0 
Harper, Carlton, “Notts. (accepted). 1,007 - 2 .6 


.GUILDFORD. 


For constructing sewage tank to hold 500,000 gallons, for the 
Town Council, “Mr. Caer G Mason, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Tuns Gate. 


Scheme‘. A.” 
ay. 5 £2,880 0 0 
Franks 5 ner ee 2,441 9 O 
Scheme ‘‘ B.”’ 
Holloway Bros. 6,250 0 0 
Playfair & Toole 2,898 0 0 
Yorkshire CSUs 2,895 0 0 
aa], 4 } . : F 2,884 0 0 
Tozer & Ron P 5 tocsegs F ; : 2,879 18 0 
North ’ , : 2,835 11 1 
Garratt & Sons . 2:796.. 0540 
Moss & Son : 2,380 0 0 
STREETER & Co., Shalford (accepted) 2,105 19 1 
HAYDON BRIDGE. 
For remodelling Haydon Bridge Shaftoe Trust School. 
Cuartton, Haydon Bridge (accepted) Sai75a. G7lt” 


HATHERSAGE. 


For new school, chapel and boundary walls, Hathersage, 
Sheffield. Mr. J. Miizer, A.R.1.B.A., Sheffield. 
Whole tenders. 


Boot & Sons, Ltd. . £692 0 0 
Page & Dalton 690 0 0 
Dalton : : : E , 684 17 0 
Accepted separate tenders. 
Bancroft & Son, Bradwell, mason 349 19 0 
Tanfield & Son, Bradwell, joiner . 134 0 0 
Hall, Bradwell, plumber. : 93 Q 0 
Slack, Tideswell, slater and plasterer ; 59 0 0 


LONDON. 


For additions and alterations to 28 Portman Square, W. 
Mr. Frepx. W. Foster, architect, 26 Bedford Row, 


WeC, 
Phillips & Sons £6,489 0 0 
Kirkby ; 6,468 0 0 
G.-H..: & A. Bywaters. 6,346 0 0 
Minter : 6,096. 0 0 
Foxitny & Co. (accepted) . 5,944 0 0 


MAIDSTONE. 


For the erection of new offices and workshops on Rogers’s 
Wharf, St. Peter Street. 
Burrows, Maidstone (accepted) 


NORTHWOOD. 


For the construction of the sewer along Ducks Hill Road, 
for the seh wna Mie Urban District Council. 


£2,064 0 0 


Adams p £887 19 0 
Free & Sons . 838 13 0 
Watson we 764 12 0 
Lee , ‘ ; ; : : , ‘ 752 16 0 
Bate & Co. . A : : ‘ #47 =6 * 0 
Clements, Knowling & Co: : ‘ dace 0 
Langley & Johnson. : ‘ : ‘ 695 6 6 
Willis & Powis . : , 662 0 0 
Crank & Co., Edgware (aecepted) ; : 660. 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate ; : : 76L. 0. 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For the construction of a storage and clear-water tank and 
line of pipes, for the Burgh of Montrose. 
Witson, jun., Cowdenbeath “(accepted) 


SEDGEFORD. 


For alterations and enlargement at Sedgeford Schools, Nor- 
folk. Mr, H. J. Green, architect and diocesan surveyor, 
Norwich. 


£9,421 0 0 


Youngs & Son . £1,919 0 0 
Read & Wilbur . 1,911.13 6 
Cracknell 1,892 10 0 
Dye & Allen 1,809 0 0 
Hannant 1,763 0 0 
Crisp . 1,757,153 9 
Southgate 1,726 9 9 
SHANKS, Chatteris (accepted subject to 
modifications) 1,594 0 0 
WEYMOUTH. 
For erection of an elementary school for 270 boys. Messrs. 


Crickmay & Sons, architects, Weymouth and West- 


minster. 
Whettam, jun. £4,363 0 0 
Fursland  . 4 : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4,357 9 0 
Lovatt : j : : en EE: : 3,785 0 0 
Conway. ; ; ania Obed Lise, 
Trask & Son 3,591 10 0 
Green 3,472, 0.2.0 
Bowman & Sons. 3,469 8 9 
Playfair & Toole 3,423 0 0 
Wort & Way 3,030 8= -1 
Pittard & Son -. 3,280 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons 3,259 0 0 
Moore & Sons 3,159 15 .0 
Wakeham Bros. 3,072, 0.0 
Jesty & Baker . 3,067 15 4 
WOODBRIDGE. 
For erection of cottage at Woodbridge, Suffolk. Mr. 
H. J. S. Aprams, surveyor, 84 Canfield Gardens, N.W. 
Adams : ‘ : ; b anede 2 700---0, :0 
Smith 691 0.0 
Bilby Bros. 648 16. 6 
WaAsH (accepted) . 5 626 0 0 
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WALES. 

For erection of branch premises, with house adjoining, at 
Victoria Village, Garndiffaith, for the Abersychan, 
British and Talywain Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. A. Gorpon BaBBipGEx, architect, Pontypool. 


Powell Bros. . ; : : 5 £1,025 10 0 
Branch ; F - ! ; ; 945 0 0 
Meara : ‘ 2 ; : ; ; 915 0 0 
SAINSBURY, Pontypool (accepted) . 800 0 0 


——ooO—r—— 
———————— 


In view of the growth of building in the Upper District 
of Renfrewshire (the total value of buildings for which plans 
have been passed in the six months ending June 30 was 
117,5781.), and the increased demand on the Busby water- 
works, the Eastwood and Mearns Water Committee of the 
County Council have had before them the question of intro- 
ducing a further supply from the Benan Loch, in the parish 
of Eaglesham. Messrs. W. R. Copland & Sons, C.E.; Glas- 


gow, in a report on the subject estimate the cost to be 
17,8001. 


Tue Home Secretary has confirmed the by-laws made by- 


the Lancashire County Council under the Advertisement 
Regulation Act, 1907. 


to apply include the lake district of Lancashire, and it is 
hoped that the local authorities concerned will put these 
by-laws rigorously into operation. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE BERKEFELD FILTERS. 


Ir is an elementary scientific fact that absolutely pure water - 


is not to be found in nature, since water always finds some- 
thing to dissolve. Fortunately, filtration has reached such 
a stage that by it water which is not potable in its crude 
state may be rendered actually superior to a. supply deemed 


sufficiently good not to require any treatment. Of filters 
there are many kinds, but many of them must be regarded 
with suspicion, even though at the time of purchase they 
only transmit perfectly transparent water. A most essen- 
tial feature of a good filter, and it is one too frequently over- 
looked, is that it should allow of easy cleansing. This factor 
is emphasised strongly by Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., in 
a report on some very exhaustive experiments he recently 
conducted into the efficacy of the ubiquitous. ‘‘ Berkefeld ”’ 
filter. The tests were made obviously under conditions of 
far more rigorous and severe kind than are met with in 
ordinary life and in the ordinary use of the filters. Never- 
theless he concludes with the following emphatic state- 
ment :— 
~The results of the investigations enable me to sub- 
stantiate and confirm the previous reports made by experts 
regarding the efficacy of the Berkefeld filters. Tf science has 
spoken boldly and convincingly regarding any phase of im- 
portance in the matter of health, such utterance will cer- 
tainly be found in the declarations, first, that ordinary 
filters are of no service whatever because they cannot yield 
what is wanted, a germ-free water; and, second, that in the 
Berkefeld filters are to be found appliances which can with 
all confidence be employed in securing a supply of absolutely 
pure drinking fluid.” 
He found that under all ordinary conditions these filters 
will yield a supply of sterile or germ-free water for at least 
fourteen days, at the end of which time the cylinder should 
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be sterilised by boiling. This he describes as ‘‘ more than 


satisfactory.’’ His report makes special. reference to the 
experiments with typhoid fever microbes, which were intro- 
duced in quantities immeasurably greater than could occur 
in any ordinary supply. The importance of the splendid 
results here obtained lies in the fact that this organism is 
one likely to occur in contaminated water. Another rigorous 
test was with a very minute microbe which would find its 
way through any but the most efficient filters. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEw church is to be provided for the parish of Sulham- 
stead Bannister, Berkshire, as a memorial of the long connec- 
tion of the Thoyts family with the district. 

THE Local Government Board have approved of the 
a sewerage scheme for the whole of the Matlock dis- 

Tict. 

THE Bournemouth Board of Guardians contemplate ex- 
tending their infirmary ward accommodation at the work- 
house, the plans involving expenditure of about 16,0001. 

‘TENDERS are being invited for the construction of new 
quays and breakwaters in the harbour of Almeria. The cost 
of the work will be about 51,2501. 

TxE Court House Commissioners have received sanction at 
the Dean of Guild Court for the reconstruction of justiciary 
buildings at Jail Square, Glasgow. 

Tux Lichfield City Council invite applications from fully- 
qualified persons who are willing to give instruction in build- 
ag construction and drawing to the higher education evening 
classes. : 

Mr. W. A. Curae, deputy borough surveyor of Bexhill, 
has been appointed surveyor and inspector of nuisances to 
the Dorking Urban District at a salary of 2001. a year, in 
Succession to the late Mr. G. Somers Mathews. 

Tuerr has just been added to the rapidly developing 
township of Kinlochleven, N.B., forty-eight dwelling-houses, 
a boarding establishment, and an administration building 
capable of accommodating 120 boarders. The buildings are 
constructed of reinforced concrete. The hollow walls are 
formed of slabs 14 inch thick, built in between columns raised 
at intervals of about 7 feet. 


Tue threatened strike in the building trade at Burnley, 
Nelson, Colne, and Padiham has been averted. The joiners 
and carpenters have accepted an advance forthwith of a 
farthing an hour in wages, with the promise of another 
farthing advance in January next. 

Tue borough surveyor at Doncaster has been instructed to 
formulate a scheme for the erection in Marshgate of about 
144 workmen’s houses. The site is the surplus land after the 
completion of Marshgate Bridge. 

Tue Harrogate Town Council have resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 20,000]. in 
connection with the completion of the waterworks at Round- 
hill, Masham. The Board will be asked to sanction a period 
of sixty years for the repayment of the loan. 

Messrs. Proruero, Purttot & BARNARD, architects, Chel- 
tenham, have prepared a report on the condition of Mold 
Church, in consequence of which the work of restoration will 
be commenced as soon as possible. Subscriptions amounting 
to nearly 2,000]. have already been raised. . 

Tue old suspension bridge on Reigate Hill, Surrey, a well- 
known landmark to coaching men and motorists travelling to 
and from Brighton, which had been condemned as being unsafe 
several years ago, is to be removed. The Surrey County 
Council are about to erect in its place a ferro-concrete bridge, 
similar to one erected over Alum Chine, Bournemouth. 

THe Hampshire County Council have approved of an 
arrangement with the county boroughs of Bournemouth and 
Southampton for the building of a second asylum for the 
county at Park Prewett Farm, Basingstoke, the present one 
being inadequate for the demands made upon it. The 
accommodation thus provided will be for 1,300 patients. 

Tur Streets Committee of the Bolton Corporation last 
week passed plans for a woollen spinning mill for M. A. 
Lepoutre, who at the present time has over 1,000 hands in 
the woollen industry in France. The new mill, which will 
be 100 feet long and 96 feet wide, will be bounded by Bridge- 
man Street, Barbara Street, and Caroline Street. 

Messrs. W. Pattinson & Son, of Ruskington, have, it is 
stated, secured the Government contract to build the adminis- 
trative block and the surrounding walls, 8 feet high, of the 
new Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Rampton, near Retford. 
The work has to be completed in eighteen months, and the 
contract amounts to-about 80,0001. 
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A committezE of Trades «nd Friendly Societies at Doncaster 
have purchased from the Town Council land fronting North 
Bridge Road, containing about 810 square yards, at 21. per 
yard, for a trades and labour institute. The scheme will 
involve between 6,000/. and 7,000I. 


At a largely attended meeting last week of the clergy and 
vestries of the various Episcopal churches in Aberdeen and 
suburbs the proposal to establish a cathedral church in the 
city was unanimously adopted. The idea is to extend St. 
John’s Church, and by acquiring some property secure a hand- 
some entrance from Crown Street. To carry out the scheme in 
an adequate manner the cost, it is stated, will be about 
30,0007. 


Mr. Joun THomas CuristopHerR, F.R.I.B.A., Ken- 
sington, W., who retired from practice eight years ago, died 
last -week in his eighty-first year. Mr. Christopher was 
connected with the Salters’ Company since 1847, when he was 
apprenticed to the late Mr. Robert Garland, citizen and 
Salter, who was then the surveyor to the company. He was 
admitted on to the Livery in 1854, and on to the Court in 
1885. Mr. Christopher served the office of Master in 1889, 
and the offices of Second and Upper Warden in 1887 and 1905 
and 1888 and 1906 respectively. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic church 
to be erected in Church Road, Gosforth, was laid on 
Sunday last by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 
It will be a stone building of a striking Gothic design and 
cruciform in shape. Its length will be 85 feet, the height 
50 feet, the width of transept 62 feet, and the height of towers 
80.feet. It will have accommodation for 510 people, and the 
estimated cost is over 4,000/. The architect is Mr. C. J. 
Menart, of Glasgow, and the contractor Mr. W. C. Fleck, of 
Gosforth. 


THe County Council of Middlesex have decided to alter 
and extend the Guildhall, Westminster, which stands opposite 
the Abbey, at an estimated cost of 68,000/. For the enlarge- 
ment the County Council have secured from the Crown the site 
of the old premises of the National Society in the Sanctuary, 
extending towards Great George Street. The materials for 
the new building are to be Portland stone and red brick. 
The special committee have been authorised to invite not less 
than twelve contractors to submit tenders for the work. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. James S. Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A., in conjunction with the county engineer. 

At the last meeting of the Durham City Council the 
city accountant reported in connection with the city 
sewage scheme that the Local Government Board had 
sanctioned loans amounting to 43,508/., and the amount 
actually borrowed was 40,5081. Of this 39,6501. has been 
spent and 43,8571. is still left. It is expected that 3,7101. 
will be required to complete the scheme. No further loan 
was recommended. The engineers are Messrs. Taylor, 
Wallin & Taylor. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. James Potts, of the firm 
of William Potts & Sons, Ltd., clock makers, Leeds. Mr. 
Potts, who was in -his sixty-third year, and lived at Holm- 
leigh, Headingley, had been in failing health for a long time. 
His father, Wm. Potts, a Darlington clock maker, who 
migrated to Pudsey seventy-five years ago, and afterwards 
came to Leeds, was the founder of the firm. Mr. James Potts 
was connected with the business the whole of his life. The 
only member of the family now remaining with the firm is 
his brother, Mr. Robert Potts. Some years ago the firm weré 
appointed clock-makers. to the late Queen Victoria, and have 
carried out a very large amount of important work. 

Tue Reformed Presbyterian Church, Nicholson Street, 
Glasgow, built in 1814, is being taken down, and in its place 
a more commodious edifice will be erected. The new building 
will have the following accommodation :—On ground floor: 
Hall, seated for 270 persons ; lesser hall, seated for 80 persons ; 
gentlemen and ladies’ cloak-rooms, &c. ; session-room, library, 
church, kitchen, and store-room. On first floor :—Church, 
seated for 400 persons; vestry, &c. The contractors for the 
work are:—Mason, Moses Barlas; joiner, Peter Cumming; 
plumber, John Paterson & Co. ; slater, James Stewart, Sen., 
& Son ; plasterer, Wemyss & Livingston ; glazier, H. Smith & 
Co. The architects are Messrs. Miller & Black, F.R.I.B.A. 
I.A., Glasgow. ; 


Tue British Embassy at Madrid report to the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade that the Com- 
mission appointed by the Spanish Government to consider 


the expediency of holding an exhibition at that city have : 


now decided in favour of a universal exhibition being held 
there in the year 1913. Tenders for carrying out this under- 
taking are invited from both Spaniards and foreigners, and 


must be presented to the organising committee before Septem. 
ber 15. Tenders must be accompanied by a plan adapted to 
the selected site, a detailed description of the proposed build- 
ings, gardens, &c., together with the necessary financial 
proposals. Deposits will be required, as well as evidence of 
financial capacity to fulfil the undertaking. The committee 
will announce their decision before October 30, and the work 
must be begun before January 1911 and completed by March 
1913. 

Tur Labour Department of the Board of Trade in their 
report on the labour market in July, say that in the building 
trade employment was moderate ; rather better than a month 
ago, and much better than a year ago. The percentage of 
unemployed among the trade union carpenters and plumbers 
at the end of July was 6.4 as compared with 6.8 in June, and 
10.4 per cent. a year ago. In the woodworking and furnishing 
trades employment continued moderate on the whole, and was 
better than a year ago. With coach builders it continued 
good, and with coopers it was fair, Trade unions; with a 
membership of 33,553, reported 4.5 per cent. of their members 
unemployed at the end of July as compared with 4.1 per cent. 
a month ago, and 7.1 per cent. a year ago. Employment in the 
brick trade during July, though still fair, on the whole showed 
some decline, as compared with a month ago; it was better 
than a year ago. The returns from firms employing 13,751 
workpeople in the week ended July 23 showed a decrease of 
5 per cent. in the amount of wages paid as compared with a 
month ago, and an increase of 1.7 per cent. as compared with 
a year ago, 

THE secretaries of the Board of Conciliation and Reference 
for the china and earthenware trades of the Potteries district 
have received the awa:d of Mr. Ernest Moon, K.C., the in- 
dependent chairman of the Board, with regard to the questions 
submitted to him as to wages on July 28, Six weeks before 
March 25 notices were given by both manufacturers and 
operatives in the sanitary trade, in accordance with rule, for 
a revision of prices. The manufacturers gave notice for a 
reduction of pressing prices, averaging approximately 15 per 
cent., and for the reduction of casting prices, also averaging 
15 per cent. The operatives, on the other hand, gave notice 
for an increase of pressing prices of 15 per cent., and the 
abolition of stoppages to the amount of 25 per cent. altogether, 
The workers further gave notice for an increase of casting 
prices, averaging 30 per cent. The arbitrator’s award is as 
follows :—Having considered the alteration in prices pro- 
posed by two notices given by manufacturers to their opera- 
tives and dated February 11, 1910, and by two notices of the 
same date which were given by operatives to their employers, 
in respect of which notices differences had arisen which were 
duly referred to me to determine, I have decided not to allow 
any of the proposed alterations in prices during the current 
trade year, and I hereby award accordingly. ; 

Tue Rochester Bridge Wardens, subject to the consent of 
the Charity Commissioners, recently accepted the tender of 
Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd.—75,3171. 6s. 6d.—for the re- 
construction of Rochester Bridge, as reported in our issue of 
July 1. This amount was 11,000]. more than the lowest tender 
submitted by Messrs, Cochran & Son, and also several 
thousand pounds above the estimates of Joseph Westwood & 
Co., LLtd., and Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd. Owing to 
this the Charity Commissioners referred the matter back to the 
Bridge Wardens for reconsideration. The question was again 
discussed by the Bridge Wardens at their last meeting. It 
was urged they could not go against the advice of their en- 
gineer, and a resolution was passed to adhere to their previous 
decision. It is expected that before giving their sanction the 
Charity Commissioners will themselves appoint an engineer 
to go into the matter. 5 

Tur Naval, Mercantile Marine and General Engineering 
and Machinery Exhibition to be held at Olympia will be 
opened on September 1 by Lord Graham. Many of the 
latest inventions in all branches of engineering practice will 
be on view for the first time. The exhibits are to include 
metallurgical processes and raw materials, castings, lifts 
and lifting appliances, contractors’ plant, grinding and 
crushing machinery, tubes and fittings, fire appliances, 
mechanical stokers and conveyors, warming, lighting, 
sanitary and ventilating apparatus, and gas, steam and oil 
engines. The exhibition will remain open until Septem- 
ber 26. During the exhibition meetings of various engineer- 
ing and scientific societies will be held at Olympia, including 
the following:—September 6, Junior Institution of 
Engineers; September 14, Institute of Metals; Septem- 
ber 15, Institute of Sanitary Engineers; September 17, 
Institute of Marine Engineers; September 21, Society of 


Engineers; September 24, Association of Engineers-in- 
Charge. - 
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_ Messrs. McDowaut, Steven & Co., Lrp., have issued 
‘loose sheets giving revised prices of baths and lavatory basins. 
Since their catalogue was compiled there have been fluctuations 
which in some cases enable them to offer more advantageous 
prices. To prevent these sheets being mislaid they are pro- 
vided with a gummed edge so that the sheet of bath prices may 
be inserted before page 1001, and that of basins before 
page 1,099. 

ConsummRs of gas in the district of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company will be glad to note that in the speech of the 
governor (Mr. Corbet Woodall) at the meeting of shareholders 
on the 5th inst. it was foreshadowed that there would be a 
further reduction in the price of gas at the end of this year, 
making the seventh reduction in eight years. This continuous 
decrease in the price charged by the Gas Light Company is very 
welcome alike to the consumers, who benefit to the extent of 
nearly 100,000/. a year by every reduction of 1d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet ; to the shareholders, whose dividend can only rise as the 
price falls; and to the employees, whose share of the profits 
also varies inversely with the price of gas. The only people 
not pleased are the electricians, as every reduction in the 

_price of gas further increases the already substantial differ- 
ence in cost between electricity and gas. 


Tue Llewellyn Williams chimney pot is one of those cures 
for smoky chimneys which are ornamental as well as useful. 
Lest it be inferred, however, that they sacrifice thereby any- 
thing of practical value it should be further explained that 
their claim to be ornamental is really a relative one, and 
may only be allowed by comparison with some of the mon- 
sstrous smoke cures which disfigure the skyline.. The Williams 
patent pot is above everything else a simple and unostenta- 
tious one. It is made of clay, and in two pieces. 
proper has on its outer surface four perpendicular ridges 
ending at a horizontal ledge. On this ledge there rests a 
moyable outer pot, with four curved openings at the base. 
_By this means in all conditions of wind and in any position 
there is an updraught above the mouth of the flue. For the 
‘purpose of cleaning it is the same as an ordinary pot. There 
is nothing to get out of order, and no noise. Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams has met with a large amount of success with these 
pots, as also with his ventilators, and copies of testimonials 
can be seen at Woburn, Bucks., or 29 Wingate Road, Ham- 
mersmith., 


C. H. StepHenson’s patent underground garbage receiver 

is designed to supersede the unsightly and insanitary surface 
refuse bucket now generally in use. It consists of a wrought- 
iron circular case, which is placed in the ground to a depth of 
27 inches ; it has a cast-iron top with a hinged double lid, a 
special bucket is provided, which is inserted in the case. The 
upper lid is raised by a slight pressure of the foot, to receive 


the garbage ; when the foot is released the lid is automatically 
closed, and consequently there can be no smell, attraction for 
vermin, or the spreading of dangerous germs. When the 
bucket is full the lower lid is raised, the bucket lifted out, and 
when emptied again inserted in the case. This lower lid is 
So constructed that the bucket cannot be overfilled. When 
“receiver is inserted in the ground it offers no obstruction to 
floor space. The electro represents section of receiver in the 
ground. 


_ Mr. W. H. Lever, speaking on Tuesday at the annual 
dinner of the United Billposters’ Association, held in Lon- 
don, suggested that they should introduce architectural designs 
on their hoardings, and he offered four prizes, to be competed 
for next year, of 50/., 251., 151., and 101. respectively, for the 
best bill-posting stations constructed from an architectural 
point of view. 


The flue | 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGINEERING.* 


_Wuen the question of appointing a surveyor or engineer 


engages the attention of the members of a local authority it is 
invariably urged by some one that the successful candidate 
must be ‘‘a practical man,’’ whatever that may mean. If 
he be but ‘‘ practical’’ all the other virtues will be accorded 
him. No one has ever been known to suggest that the post 
should be given to a ‘‘ theoretical man.’”’ Indeed, whenever 
the latter term is used it is usually held to convey at least a 
tinge of contempt and distrust. 

Now, is there any just cause for this exaltation of the 
practical at the expense of the theoretical, or is it only 
another instance of the government of opinion by a popular 
cant term—an appeal to blind prejudice? Prejudice, as we 
are aware, plays a far more important part in the world than 
does reason or judgment. It was prejudice which made our 
forefathers object to the introduction of railways and gas- 
lighting, which declared the penny post to be a ‘‘ wild and 
visionary project,’’ and the Suez Canal a ‘‘ futile and impos- 
sible idea.’”’ If there is anything more than a prejudice 
behind this preference for the ‘‘ practical’’ man, let us try to 
find out in what it consists. 

When analysed to the bottom the term ‘‘ practical man”’ 
appears to mean one who has a familiarity with material 
things rather than with books ; who can work at some trade, 
and is not afraid of dirtying his hands ; or, in its best aspects, 
it refers to a man who can get a job done in a workmanlike 
manner without spending too much money. Mainly, how- 
ever, the essence of the popular meaning of the term lies in 
the idea that the ‘‘ practical man’’ does not depend on book 
knowledge, while the theoretical man does. 

_ Within certain limits, I think all of us will agree that 
knowledge obtained by personal contact with realities is to 
be preferred before that obtained at second hand from the 
reading of books, and there are certain fields of activity where 
such a practical knowledge is an absolute necessity. A man 
may study the theory of billiard playing, or swimming, or 
even stone-breaking, until he is grey, but without a practical 
experience of those arts he will be no more efficient at the end 
than when he started. At the same time, such knowledge as 
can ‘be acquired by practical experience forms’ only a small 
part of the equipment of an efficient and intelligent man, and 
the so-called ‘‘ practical man’’ has a few weak spots in his 
constitution. Take, for example, his ordinary dislike for 
knowledge obtained from a book. This is a mere foolish 
prejudice, handed down from the days of his medizval 
ancestors, when books were not to be had. It-is recorded of 
James Brindley that in the fourth year of his apprenticeship 
to a Macclesfield millwright he set off one Saturday night and 
walked twenty-five miles to a mill on the Irk at Manchester 
to look at some new machinery, and walked back again in 
time to resume his work on Monday morning. However com- 
mendable such an action might be in those days, I think that 
if Brindley were living to-day he would find his information 
in a less laborious way. He would either give a look in at 
the nearest free library, or, more probably, turn over the back 


‘numbers of his favourite weekly trade paper, and get the 


information he wanted with his toes on his own fender. And 
yet there are hundreds of working men to-day who would 
rather trust the mere verbal, offhand opinion of a brother 
workman than they would the same advice given in print by 
half a dozen experts who had taken the trouble to put on 
record not only their own experience but the best advice that 
could be collected from the written opinions of others. Such 
advice, if conveyed in black and white print, is to them merely 
‘“book knowledge,’’ or theory. If conveyed in a. free and 
easy conversation with a mate it becomes ‘‘ practical’’ know- 
ledge. 

Perhaps it is a remnant of the same kind of fetish worship 
which leads to the habit of visiting works rather than reading 
descriptions of them and examining photographs and plans. 
Visits to engineering and municipal works are very excellent 
things in some ways, but as a means of acquiring a full know- 
ledge of, say, the Forth Bridge or the Eiffel Tower a few hours 
spent in inspecting these works would not be half so effective 
as a perusal of the special issues of the Engineer or 
Engineering, with their multitude of illustrations and exact 
figures. Ma 

The practical man is apt to be too conservative In his 


notions. He lacks imagination ; what has been good enough 


‘for him, and for his father before him, should be good enough 


for you. He lacks thatvision which is ‘‘the artof seeing things 


* A paper read at Manchester before the‘Institution of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, on August 10, by Arthur Bowes, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
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invisible,’’ and from the fact of his energies having been so 
much concerned with hard facts as to stunt his development 
on the speculative and poetical side of life he is often narrow- 
minded. It is such as he who, when called in to ventilate a 
quiet little country church, amid a peaceful surrounding 
of trees and cornfields, blasts its beauty by surmounting the 
roof with hideous torpedo-shaped monstrosities of sheet iron. 
I suppose it was a town council of ‘‘ practical men ”’ who, not 
many years ago, wanted to pull down that noble West Gate 
which spans the main street of Canterbury in order that 
Wombwell’s Wild Beast Show might enter the town. Heaven 
be thanked that by the casting vote of a humanitarian mayor 
the gate was saved. 

When he attempts to explain some of the simple 
phenomena of nature the ‘‘ practical man,”’ from his want of 


training in logical thought, is sometimes a little at sea. | 


I remember a few years ago one of the trade journals resus- 
citated the old problem as to why the top of a wheel moves 
quicker than the bottom, and the reason given, with all 
seriousness, was that ‘‘ the upper spokes revolved with greater 
rapidity than the bottom.”’ 

When the “‘ practical man ’’ is called upon to design struc- 
tures requiring some knowledge of stresses and strains he is 
occasionally thrown into considerable difficulties, for innate 
genius and rule of thumb are not always reliable guides in 
such matters. The less a man knows, the more he will guess 
at, and it follows that some very wild guesses are formulated, 
and sometimes materialised in brick and stone and iron. Of 
two actual designs for the guide framing of a gas-holder, both 
prepared by presumably ‘‘ practical men,’’ one would have 
weighed 128 tons and the other 712 tons. A little theory 
would surely have formed a useful blend in this case. 

There are two kinds of theorists: first, the one whom 
the ordinary man in the street has in mind when he condemns 
the theoretical man—that is to say, the one who attempts to 
square every action by mathematical rule and formula—while 
the second class of theoretical men are those great leaders of 
scientific thought without whose efforts humanity would make 
little progress in knowledge or in social life. Science depends 
on the exact or mathematical statement of our knowledge of 
phenomena, and it is the delight of the theorist to construct 
a formula which shall correctly describe the sequence and cor- 
respondence of the phenomena of the universe. Such names 
as Newton, Faraday, Kelvin, and Clerk Maxwell are spoken 
of as theorists, but with a very different inflection of voice and 
meaning from that used in speaking of our hypothetical, non- 
practical candidate for a municipal post. There is much 
truth in the ordinary distrust of the theoretical man—if he 
allows his theoretical proclivities to run away with him, and 
has not sufficient practical knowledge to keep them in check. 
The ‘‘ White Knight’ in ‘‘ Alice Through the Looking Glass ”’ 
was a theorist pure and simple. So was the young man from 
the engineering college who, when the locomotive was stuck 
in the snow and short of water, shovelled snow down the smoke 
stack. 

One of the besetting weaknesses of the theoretical man is 
his assumption of a supeftiative exactness in matters which 
do not admit of a nicety of mathematical definition. A wire- 
edged precision binds all his thoughts and notions, however 
trivial. He is like the witness who stated that the prisoner 
at the bar said, ‘‘ My dear Thomas—or words to that effect.’’ 
In Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia’”’ we find that the ideal 
family was to be restricted to a maximum of sixteen and a 
minimum of ten—a very pleasant theory, but not sufficiently 
mindful of the human factor. In my younger days one well- 
known text-book on constructional ironwork worked out many 
calculations for riveted joints to the fourth place of decimals 
of aninch. Rankine, our mathematical high priest, in deal- 
ing with certain hydraulic questions, gives a table of heights 
in feet due to certain velocities, and is careful to say that 
they are calculated for latitude 543 degrees. An impressive 
example of the super-exact formula is one recently published 
—to be sure, it was made in Germany—for calculating the 
heights of chimney stacks. I will not inflict it upon you, 
but content myself by saying that it fills a line of rather 
small print 34 inches long. 

The absurdity of attempting to carry mathematical state- 
ments to such a pitch of refinement arises from two con- 
siderations. First, we do not know all the necessary factors 
with anything like accuracy, and a wrong assumption in any 
one factor vitiates the whole calculation. It is like trying 
to make mince-pies when we are not quite sure whether a 
certain white powder is sugar or carbonate of soda. The 
result is doubtful—it may come out right, or it may not. 
Secondly, too much reliance is placed on the value of con- 
‘stants which have been copied year after year from one text- 
‘book to another, and in the first instance may have been based 


on very inadequate experiments. For example, the formule — 
for the strength-of wooden columns were until fairly recently 
copied from text-book to text-book, with perhaps some varia- 
tion in the mode of statement, but all based on experiments 
made in 1840 on seven pieces of wood cut from one plank, the 
largest piece used in the experiments being about 2 inches 
square and 5 feet long. If a few sticks from another plank 
had been used how would the constant have turned out? & 

Pile-driving, on its theoretical side, affords some good 
examples of the highly useless formula. A writer took the 
trouble to compare eight different formule, and found that 
they gave results varying from 20,000 Ib. to 399,840 lb. The 
old-fashioned rule of guessing at the quarter and multiplying 
by four would seem to be about as practical a way of arriving 
at the truth. It is the function of practical common sense 
to guard us against placing too much trust in a formula 
without making sure that all the elements of the formula are 
reliable. You are aware that the Board of Trade prescribes 
a limit of stress of five tons per square inch on any part of 
the iron of a railway bridge, and all the stress calculations 
are made with this limit in view, yet Sir Benjamin Baker— 
who was, perhaps, the happiest combination of practical and 
theoretical knowledge since the younger Brunel—proved by 
experiment that in a well-riveted joint the rivets were sub+ 
jected by their own contraction to a stress of twelve tons per 
square inch. 

It is no wonder, then, that actual facts in the engineering 
world do not always square with theoretical expectation. 
Sometimes a structure fails when by all the rules of arith- 
metic it ought to stand safe and sound; sometimes it refuses 
to fail when mathematically it has no right to exist ten 
minutes. When the Bouzey dam collapsed, a few years back, 
there were at once Uozens of experts who proved satisfac- 
torily why it failed, but no one could account for its having 
stood so long. And again, in designing arches of brick or 
stone the law of the ‘‘ middle third’ is an institution of 
which we would no more speak slightingly than a nautical 
man would speak disrespectfully of the equator, yet Sir 
Benjamin Baker has ventured to say that ‘“‘ the middle third 
is merely an assumption made to facilitate calculations, and 
has led to a‘great deal of waste ’’ in the design of arches. In 
another place he has said that 90 per cent. of the arches now 
standing in the kingdom do not fulfil the theoretical require- 
ments. 

Another example of the non-accordance of theory with 
practice is to be found in the strength of egg-ended boilers. In 
such boilers the ring seams are theoretically twice as strong 
as the longitudinal seams, and yet in cases of explosion the 
former are often the first to yield. It is the consideration of 
such anomalies as the above that lead one to agree with Sir 
Benjamin Baker in declaring that ‘‘ writers of text-books 
may properly suggest formule, but it is for practical men to 
decide whether they can or cannot be accepted as reliable.’’ 

The general conclusion to which the above remarks tend 
has been pretty clearly anticipated. It is the old conclusion 
of the Greek philosophers, that the truest wisdom lies in the 
happy medium. Practice and theory are both good in their 
way, and the wisest and cleverest engineer is he who com- 
bines as far as possible both in his mental equipment. A 
modicum of theory will save him from some disastrous and 
wasteful blunders, but his theory must be controlled by what 
Locke calls a ‘‘ large, sound, roundabout sense,’’ or he may 
be led into equally foolish and extravagant blunders by his 
over devotion to the rule of figures and formule. Practical 
knowledge without theory is only half an equipment for an 
engineer, as George Stephenson recognised when he decided 
that his son Robert should be well educated in theory; while 
theory without practice leads to a rigid conception of things, 
bounded by red-tape rules, which is very far from a true 
reflex of the reality. All knowledge is useful, but the attain- 
ment of all knowledge is impossible for us, and the limita- 
tions of our little lives make it imperative that we should 
concentrate our efforts on those particular departments 
which will be of most use to us in our individual work. We 
cannot expect to attain proficiency in many branches of 
practical handicraft—no man can be at once a skilled car- 
penter, stonemason, bricklayer, slater, mechanic, and 
plumber. All that he can do is by constant observation to 
make himself as familiar as possible with the methods and 
details of such handicrafts and with the properties of the 
materials used in them, and at the same time furnish himself 
with a large and comprehensive view of engineering prin- 
ciples by studying the written records of works already exe-_ 
cuted and the results of experiments carried out by others. 
Above all, he must not forget to temper and harmonise the 
whole by the use of what Emerson calls. “‘ the restraining 
grace of common sense.’’ ; 
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HEATHMAN’S FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
APPLIANCES and FIRE ESCAPES. 


Parson’s Green, 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
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Correspondents are requested to. make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC, 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Antwerp.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications, Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&e., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de Vagglomération anversoise,’”’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

« BeLFast.—Sept. 15.—The’ Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1507. and 1001. ; 
particulars 2]. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.8c., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


invited for a 
Deposit 21. 2s. 


FoiKEsTone.—Sept. 10.—-Designs are 
secondary school to accommodate 150 boys. 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkestone. 


GorLEsTon-on-SEA.—August 31.—The Governors of the 
East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Children invite 
plans and designs for a new building to be erected at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. The competition will be confined to architects having 
an office or residing in the areas of the following education 
authorities : Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Lowestoft, Nor- 
folk, Norwich, East Suffolk, aad Great Yarmouth. Copies of 
the instructions to architects within the prescribed areas will 
be sent on a remittance for 10s. (returnable). Documents to 
be sent back. Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk of the governors, Castle 
Chambers, Norwich. 


Inetanp.—Sept. 1.—The Kingstown Urban Council 
offer prizes of 501. and 201. for. the best sets of plans for a 
Carnegie Library to be erected in Lower George’s Street. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Kingstown. 


TreLaNp.—Nov, 29.—The Bangor Urban. District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie, - Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
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{b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
«elusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 

rson whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 


Tretanp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
~ Donnybrook, Dublin. 

Mancuester.—The Corporation invite plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates for the laying out of their Blackley 
Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a bona-fide 
design. Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50). The City Sur- 
-veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V._ Lanchester, 
¥F.R.LB.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached House, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 

medal and 250/.; second prize, 100]. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 50/. Class [V.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 1007. and 50). Class V.—Garden design for 
‘house or cottage in Classes I. or I].—prizes, 25/. and 10I. 
‘Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or I1.—prizes, 
“107. and 57. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
» Class I. or II.—first prize, gold medal and 100!. ; second prize, 
01. Winal dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
_ Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rurstir.—The Directors of Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
‘Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
_ Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1001., and 507. Deposit 
1. ks., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
-or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
eae Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

C. 

 Suerrncuam.—Sept. 5.—The Urban District Council 
‘imvite designs for proposed new Council offices. Apply, en- 
‘closing a stamped and addressed envelope, to Mr. Edgar C. 
Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Watxrs.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
‘tions (not exceeding in cost 3,0001.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
‘premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
‘selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Watus.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,0001. Three pre- 
™miums are offered, viz. 751., 501. and 20I., as first, second 
‘and third respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
-&c., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


Tux Diario Oficial, Uruguay, of July 16, contains a 
- resolution accepting the estimate of 1,157,900 pesos (about 
_ -246,000/.) submitted by Sefior Leopoldo Peluffo for the con- 
<struction of the masonry section of the new parliament build- 
ang which is to be erected. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aurrincuam.—Sept. 3.—For additions to the Conservative 
Club. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr: Thomas Blagburn, architect, 20 
and 21 Station Buildings, Altrincham. 

AnpDovEeR.—Sept. 7.—For erection of a post office at Tid- 
worth Camp, Andover, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Mr. E. Cropper, 22 Carlisle Place, 
S.W., or the Postmaster, Tidworth Camp Post Office. 

Bansury.—Aug. 31.—For erection of business premises at 
Middleton Cheney, for the committee of the Banbury Co- 
operative Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. Frederick J. Cooke, 
architect and surveyor, 33 Bridge Street, Banbury. 

Brackpurn.—Aug. 27.—For any of the separate trades 
required in connection with the building of an elementary 
mixed. school, Holy Trinity Church. Send in names by 
Aug. 27 to Mr. Fred. J. Parkinson, architect, 9 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

Boston.—Aug. 29.—For alterations to the police cells at 
the Sessions House, for the Holland County Council. Mr. 
KE. J. A. Christie, county surveyor, Market Place, Boston, 
Lincs. 

Boston.—Aug. 30.—For alterations and additions to the 
barracks for the Lincolnshire Territorial Association. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

BrovuGHtTon.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a small hold- 
ing, dwelling and outbuildings, at Broughton, near Chester. 


tomb) 


Mr. Sam Evans, F.S.I., county surveyor, County Offices, 
Mold. 


Bury.—Sept. 6.—For the enlargement of the Bury 
(Lancs.) Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Bury 
Post Office; or H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 


London, 8. W. 

CHELTENHAM.—Aug. 31.—For repairs at the workhouse. 
The Master at the Workhouse, Cheltenham. 

CosHam.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and new heating 
apparatus to cells at the Cosham police station, Hants. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

Dartineton.—Aug. 27—For various trades in connection 
with extensive repairs, alterations, and additions to Bret- 
tanby Manor House and other buildings, about 7 miles from 
Darlington. Send names by Aug. 27 to Messrs. J. P. Pritchett 
& Son, architects, &c., 24 High Row, Darlington. 

Dusiin.—Sept. 1.—For erecting a nursing home in con- 
nection with St. Vincent’s Hospital, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. W. H. Byrne & Son, archi- 
tects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

EastBouRNE.—Sept. 1.—For erection of public conveni- 
ences situate in the Ocklynge cemetery grounds. Mr. 
A. Ernest Prescott, borough surveyor, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

FRritHvILte.—Sept. 15.—For alterations to the Council 
school at Frithville, in the county of Lincoln. Send 1l. 1s. 
deposit by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Frome.—Sept. 5.—For the construction of a brick culvert 
50 yards in length at Beckington. Mr. J. Ace Beynon, sur- 
veyor, Nunney Road, Frome. 

Hattatrow.—Sept. 8.—For erection of the Station Hotel 
and premises at Hallatrow, near Bristol. The Welton 
Breweries Co., Ltd., Midsomer Norton. 

Hanpswortu.—Sept. 9.—For the following works, viz. :— 
Handsworth: Woodhouse Council school, alterations to cloak 
room (builder, joiner and plumber), for the West Riding 
education committee. The Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Harrtey.—Sept. 3.—For erecting out offices, constructing 
a drainage system, &c., at Old Hartley Council school, 
Northumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, secre- 
tary to the education committee, Moothall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

: Horsmonpen.—Aug. 30.—For the widening of Small 
Bridge, Horsmonden, Kent. Mr. Frederick W. Ruck, county 
architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

Hvri.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a horseman’s lodge in 
the Pickering Park. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 
city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Hutn.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a park keeper’s lodge in 
the Pickering Park. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 
city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

InvinEsTOwN.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of »thirty-six 
single cottages for labourers, and for fencing thirty-six plots 
to same, for the Rural District-Council. _Mr.-Thomas Aiken, 
clerk of the Rural District Council, the Boardroom, Irvines- 
town. 
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Iste or Man.—Sept. 4.—For erection of a block of dwell- 
ings in Lord Street, Douglas. Mr. F. Cottle, C.E., borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Douglas. © 

Kra.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a pair of cottages at 
Nansavallan, in the parish of Kea, Cornwall. Mr. George 
Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

Kine Cross.—For the different trades required in build- 
ing new St. Paul’s Church, King Cross, Yorks. Messrs 
Jackson & Fox, surveyors, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 

Lreps.—Aug. 31.—For alterations and furnishing (car- 
penters and joiners) to the offices of the City Treasurer’s‘and 
City Engineer’s Departments, Municipal Buildings. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city.engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lrespy.—Sept. 15.—For erection of a Council elementary 
school at Legsby, for the Lindsey County Council education 
committee. Send 1]. 1s. deposit by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer 
& Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a boiler house, &c., 
on Duck Island, St. James’s Park, S.W. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a discharge block 
and staff quarters at the Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton 
Grove, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan 
Asylums, Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For erection of the Patent Office ex- 
tension, Furnival Street.. Deposit 1l. 1s. H.M. Office of 
Works, &c.,'Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For additions and alterations to 
stables at Paddington for the Great Western Railway.- The 
New Works Engineer, Paddington Station, London, W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—The managers of the Poplar and Step- 
ney sick asylum district are prepared to receive tenders for 
proposed nurses’ class room and addition to drug stores, &c., 
at their District Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley, E. 
Deposit 5]. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 136 High 
Street, Poplar, E. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For the demolition of Nos. 140, 142 
and 144 Lewisham High Road, S.E. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, New Cross Road, S.E. 

MancuesteR.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of the Elysian 
Street Municipal school, Openshaw, and the Ravensbury 
Street Municipal school, Clayton. Deposit 21. 2s. at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Marcarr.—Sept. 6.—For the construction of a wash- 
house and w.c. at the Corporation yard, Victoria Road. 
Borough Surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

MorecamBe.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a new art and 
technical school. Deposit 3/1. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Norta Suretps.—Sept. 6.—For alterations to and con- 
structing conveniences upon the premises, 15 and 16 Borough 
Road. Deposit 17. 1s. Myr. John F. Smillie, borough sur- 
veyor, Tynemouth. 

Orv Hartizy.—Sept. 3.—For erecting new out offices, 
constructing a drainage system, &c., at Old Hartley Council 
school, Northumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to the education committee, the Moothall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

PousarH (CoRNWALL).—For erection of a bungalow at 
Polseath, near Wadebridge. Mr. Arthur Gilbert, architect, 
2 Montpelier Terrace, Torpoint. 

Poorz.—Aug. 29.—For erection of an elementary school 
at South Road, for 580 children. Deposit 51. Mr. Samuel J. 
Newman, F.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Market Street, Poole. 

Preston.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a grammar school for 
boys in Moor Park Avenue. Deposit 21. 2s. The Education 
Offices, Lancaster Road, Preston. 

RooxHorr.—Sept. 10,—For the whole or any separate 
part of the several works required in erection and completion 
of proposed new branch business premises at Rookhope, Dur- 
ham. Mr. W. B. Barron, architect, 3 West View, Blackhill, 
or Mr. E. Golightly, secretary, Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Front Street, Stanhope. aoe ae 

SALFoRD.—Aug. 27.—For erecting an infants’ school in 
Robert Hall Street. Send 11. 1s. deposit by Aug. 27 to Mr. 
J. B. Broadbent, A.R.I.B.A., 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

Scornanp.—For pair of small cottages, Buckie.: Messrs. 
ph & J. R. M‘Millan, architects, 105 Crown Street, Aber- 

een. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 29.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works to be done in 


the erection of new supplementary and manual instruction | 


rooms, &c., at Enzie Public school, Clochan. Mr. William | 


Hendry, architect, 91 West Church Street, Buckie. 


Scortanp.—Aug. 29.—For the several works required for — 


the erection of additions to Townhill school. Messrs. T. 


Hyslop Ure & Beveridge, architects, 43 Carnegie Street, Dun- _ 


fermline. 


Scortanp.—Aug. 29.—For repointing the United Free © 


Church spire, Laurencekirk, and supplying and fitting light- 
ning conductor for same. Mr, John A. Dawson, 34 High 
Street, Laurencekirk. 

ScotLtanp.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a brick or 
wooden shed, 30 feet by 18 feet, at Shettleston, Lanark. The 
Shettleston police station, Lanark, N.B. 

SeveNoAKs.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of a mortuary at 
the Council’s depot, Gordon Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. S. 
Towlson, A.M.I.C.E., Council Offices, Argyle Road, Seven- 
oaks, 
SouTHAMPTON.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and heating 
apparatus to cells at the Winchester county police station. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

Sourn Brent.—Aug. 30.—For erection of a hall at South 
Brent, Devonport. Mr. R. Hansford Worth, 42 George 
Street, Plymouth. 

St. Herens.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a secondary 
school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. De- 
posit 1/. ls. Mr. Frank 8. Biram, architect, George Street, 
St. Helens. . 

Wates.—Aug, 27.—For erection of an electric lighting sub- 
station at Heold-s, in the parish of Whitchurch, for the 
Llandaff and Dinas Powis Rural District Council., Mr. J. A. 
Sant, architect, 1 St. John Square, Cardiff. ' 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For carrying out alterations and addi- 
tions to the Treherbert branch of the Ton Co-operative 
Society; Ltd. Send 11. 1s. deposit by Aug. 27. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

Wates.—Aug. 30.—For erection of business and dwelling 
premises at Troedyrhiw, near Merthyr. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—Aug. 31.—For rebuilding the Lamb and Flag 
Inn, Bryncoch, Neath. Mr: Mansel H. Hunter, architect and 
surveyor, Neath. 


Wates.—Sept. 2.—For erection and completion of from 


forty to fifty houses at Duffryn Rhondda, near Port Talbot, 
for the Duffryn Rhondda Building Clubs. 
Smith, C.E., architect and surveyor, Port Talbot. 


Watrs.—Sept. 5.—For erection of an infants’ school at 


Darren View, Merthyr Tydfil, also for erection of a boys’ 


school and a girls’ school adjoining Thomastown Park (ex- 


clusive of the Domestic Subjects block, which will be subse- 
quently tendered for). Deposit 21. 2s. The Deputy Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of forty-five houses, 
together with the construction of roads, sewers, surface water 
drains, &c., at Ynys-y-gored, Aberfan, for the Grove Building 
Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, The 
Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Sept. 9.—For erecting a public hall at Penygroes, 
Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, F.R,I.B.A., Llan- 
dilo, : 
WateEs.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of thirty-one houses 
and the construction of the necessary roads at Cwmtillery, 
for the Abertillery Urban District Council. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Lionel D. Lewis, engineer, King Street, Abertillery. 

Watxs.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. 

WattHamstow.—Aug. 31.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of the steel work, 
of a store shed at the depét, Exeter Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. E. Morley, surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Wal- 
thamstow. 

WattHamstow.—Aug. 31.—F¥or the supply, delivery, and 
erection of the steel work, &c., required for the extension of 
the car depot, Chingford Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. G. W. 
Holmes, A.M.I.C.E., engineer to the Council, Town Hall 
Annexe, Walthamstow. 


Tue district committee of the Dumfries County Council 
have instructed Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and London, to report on the main sewerage of the town 
of Thornhill, and also as to the condition of the existing 
sewage disposal works. ' i 


Mr. Frank B. ~ 


&c., required in the construction — 
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TENDERS. 


BATLEY CARR. 


For erection of Batley Carr Council School, for the Dewsbury 
Education Committee. Messrs. Hotrom & Fox, 
architects, Dewsbury. 

Accepted tenders. 


fesry = 


Garforth Bros., mason £3,538 18 10 
Armitage & Sons, joiner and carpenter 1,050 0 0 
Rushworth, plumber and Sy scad 510 0 0 
Greenwood, concreter . 393. 0 0 
Bagshaw & Son, ironwork . 264 15 0 
Faweett, slater 249 0 0 
Crawshaw, plasterer . 215 0 0 
Northern Asphalte and Roofing Works Co., : 

asphalter . IT <0 0 
Foggo, electrical engineer ‘ : 100 0 0 
Jackson, painter . ‘ : fis, AO 28) 


HOLMES CHAPEL. 


For water supply, for Congleton Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. Wooptry Wyatt, engineer, Whitchurch. 


Dean . £1,160 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. O71 Aa TL 
‘Oxley . : 1,015 522 
Brebner & Co. ‘ : : 980 0 0 
Barke : : : : ee 953 16 0 
an, &.s. J ohnson : 934. 0 0 
Owen . 933 16 5 
Underhill 856 3 6 
Williams 850 0 0 
- Atkinson & Co. 809 13 9 
Ewart 798 0 0 
~ Nevitt 184 1 6 
Hopper : 782 4 2 
Whildhead 752 9 8 
Hughes foo 0 U 
York & Co. . 746 15 4 
Whitehead & Son 73118 4 
O’ Malia 727 19 10 
Bennie & Thompson : 706.19 10 
- Rutter & Son 105-1100 
_ Crawford ; : s : 700 0 O 
Morley & Sons . : : : = 699 0 10 
Hayes . ; : : ; : ‘ 685 3 8 
Mitchell & Son 666 16 3 
Farley & Co. 660 0 0 
Taylor & Son 618 0 0 
Marland. 585 0 0 
ST URTON & Co., Northwich (accepted) . 521 8 3 
LUTON. 

For laundry extension, for the Guardians. 
George . £488 0 0 
Brown & Son 476 15 0 
Barber 465 10 0 
Cole ; 462 0 0 
JOHNSON (accepted) 458 10 0 

MILDENHALL. 


For re-erection of the White Hart Inn. Messrs. Morcan & 
BuckinGHam, architects and surveyors, 1 Upper King 
Street, Norwich. 


Clarke £1,575 0 0 
Hawes & Sons 1358 0 0 
Gill & Son . 1,350 0 0 
Youngs & Son 1,263 0 0 
Hannant . 1 one Ome 0 
Hoven & Son, Thetford (accepted) . 1125-00 


NEW HEY. 
For the construction of extensions to the sewage works at 
Néw Hey, Lanes., for the Crompton Urban District 
~~ Council. Contract No. 1. Messrs. J. P. WiLKinson & 
Son, engineers, Manchester. 


R. & T. Howarth £22,364 12 0 
Byrom : 19,250 0 O 
Worthington 18,691 15 3 
Buckley 18,613 4 11 
Hayes & Sons 18,287 11 8 
Cottle ‘ 18,000 0 O 
Bentley & Co. 16,789 0 0 
Annakin i OA 1ae OO 
Henson & Son . 14,338 0 0 
Whitworth, Whittaker & Co. 14,035. 0 0 
Partington : : 15,7005 05-0 
Freeman & Sons, Hollinwood (accepted) ; 13,200 0 O 


SCOTLAND. 


For the construction of treatment works, providing, «c., 
three miles of fireclay and cast-iron sewer pipes between 
the hospital and Anstruther, Fifeshire, for St. Andrews 
District Committee of the Fife County Council. Messrs. 
Bruce & PrRovuproot, civil engineers, 67 Crossgate, 
Cupar, and eee eS 


Skinner £2,298 12 6 
Robb ; 2,126 4 11 
Gray & Co. : 2,114 12 6 
Strachan & Son . 2,071 9 10 
Fraser . 2,068 16 7 
Robertson 1,998 18 10 
Jackson 1,970 0 4 
Brown & Kineaid 1,968 17 6 
Flett 1,932 0 0 
Ritchie 1916" 21856 
Wilson 1,913 10 9 
White & Son. 1,870 14 6 
Casey & Darragh 1,857 17 9 
Gilmour 1,852 10 3 
Gray & Sons L197 00 
Martin : 1,684 8 5 
Morrison, Kirkealdy (accepted) 1,656 13 8 
Knowles ; 1,335 13 4 


For erection of a laboratory at the Dundee University for 
mechanical engineering. 


Accepted tenders. 


Bennett, builder . £5,899 0 0 
Philip, joiner 1,697: 0.0 
M’ Ritchie, plasterer 921 18 0O 
Brown, plumber . 718 0 O 
Hogg & Sons, slater 185 0 0 
M‘ Donald & Smith, glazier 115 18 4 


WALES. 
For providing and laying water mains, with bends, fittings, 
and wall fountains in connection mien the Gorslas and 
Cefneithin waterworks, for the Carmarthen Rural 


District Council. Mr. Gomer Henry, engineer, Car- 

marthen. 
Dories . £2,230 0 0 
Page . 2,185 19 6 
Powell : ; ealtaysh tay 8 
Robinson & Hodgens : Ppaliies, ab a! 
Thompson 2,091 17 0 
Tsaac : 2,003 3 2 
Evans & Murray 1,886 16 6 
be, ies 1,881 4 6 
Ci adeea WV. atson 1,669 0 2 
Hae 6G TO ; 1,618 1 10 
DenuaM, Bishop Auckland (accepted) 1,575 15 9 

WEST HAM. 

For the electric lighting, heating, and supply of furniture to 
the West Silvertown schools. Mr. W. JAcQugss, 
A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

Electric lighting installations. 
Ewart & Son. £420 0 0 
Giffin Bros. 420 0 0 
Simmons & Co. 375 10 O 
Tilley Bros. 364 0 0 
Allam & Co. . 527, 0°0 
West Ham Electricity Department 316 0 0 
Hatsey, Stratford (accepted) O87. vat. 6 
Heating installations. 
Dinning & Cooke 427 0 0 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins 405 0 0 
Simmons & Co. ‘ 349 17. 0 
Norden . 329 0 0 
Korting Bros. 525 0 0 
Halsey 310 5 6 
Davies . 298 0 0 
Wembley Heating Co. 290: 0 0 
Tilley Bros. 283 13 0 
Freer. 283 10 0 
Watkin & Son 275 0 0 
Burroughs & Sons . ‘ 260 0 0 
Cannon & HEFFORD, Peckham (accepted) 4 245 0 0 
Grundy . P 237 0 O 
General Iron Foundry Co. 213 0 0 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 
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WHITWICK. of council will be held, and at 8 p.m. the annual dinner will 
pe aaa: orks, f . H. Seal & Co., | take place at the Royal Alexandra Hotel. fog 

a igen OF ne he eee os : On Saturday, August 27, the members will inspect the 

Ac tsha a hi Son £4,040 0 © | Garson Quarries. A special train will be provided for this 

Gorath & Son 3.999 0 0 | visit. The Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange have also invited 

Clark & Garratt. 3,900 0 © | the members to be their guests in a visit to St. Andrew’s 

1 : 3.847 0 Q | Locks. : 

Gaithn Bros 2 : 3,840 0 0 Notice of motion has been given by one of the members of 

Moss & Co., Coalville (accepted) 3,758 0 0 | the Institute that the council be given power to obtain amend- — 


WINCHCOMBE. 


For sewerage and sewage disposal works. 
& Ratkss, engineers, Birmingham. 


Messrs. WILLcox 


£7,124 2 5 


ments to the charter of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, and to take the other steps necessary to alter the con- 
stitution of the Royal Architectural Institute, to comply with 
the request in the joint resolution of all the official provincial 
associations throughout Canada, to form the R.A.1.C. into a 


J. & T. Binns federation of official Canadian architectural bodies. Among 
Wood & Sons 6,446 10 11 the principal amendments will be the changing of the name 
Riley . ; 6,508 250 7) otha Royal Architectural Institute of Canada” to the 
Vale & Son 0,26 Grae wile. Royal Institute of Canadian Architects,’ and providing a 
Cooper & Co. 6,148 -0 0} ‘class of membership for those members of the Royal Archi- 
Bell & Sons . Ota 078 tectural Institute who’ are not members of a provincial 
eer e re ahs. : P association, such as, for instance, ‘‘ non-registered members.” 
rebner & Co. ‘ 
Crawford 5,955 15 10 
Buckley 5,948 8 1 
Mackay 5,902 12 3 FIRE-FIGHTING. 
ules Petes i : F Tue subject of ‘‘ Fire-fighting ’’ is large, and it may be dealt 
Morley & Sons 5.781 13 6 | With in several aspects, each of which might well absorb the 
ase ty 5 646 19 10 | @PPlication of a life-time. Fortunately our manufacturing 
ee Ne a 5.640 0 0 | “rms do more or less specialise in the production of fire- 
witli n & Co 5618 15 6 | resisting or fire-fighting appliances. Thus one will concen- 
freed Brae Hereford (accepted) ; 5.590 0 9 | trate on one or other form of construction, another on hose, 
ini pce Batteie 5 948 0 9 | @ third on alarms, and so on. In this single-minded 
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OLD HALL OF THE SHIPWRIGHTS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Tuts hall is a small but excellent example of eighteenth- 
century work. Though the orders are not used yet a good 
effect is gained by the use of the wide pilasters with bases, and 
having the cornice returned over them, as well as the centre 
key-block. Only the two end bays are rusticated of the 
elevation shown, the centre bay being in plain ashlar treated 
with an archivolt over the window springing from an impost 
mould. The entrance doorway is noteworthy, having above the 
door a plaster model of an eighteenth-century ship, and bears 
interesting comparison with the ships of modern date. The 
hall was erected as per inscription tablet in 1716, and is built 
over an old tower called Sallyport, which was one of the 
original postern towers of the old town wall. The hall is at 
present in a dilapidated condition, being used for some time 
as a slipper factory, but is now empty. 


ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
CANADA. 


arrangement there is a likelihood of the greatest possible 
success. Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co., for instance, have 
built up in the course of years a high reputation as makers 
of escapes, engines and extinguishing apparatus. We here 
illustrate two of their ladders. It often happens that, 
although a powerful stream of water is available, its effect 
when driven upward at a window or roof is nullified by the 
fact that it is at such an angle that it is impossible for the 
water to go far on the roof or into the room. The adoption 
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THe third annual assembly of the Royal Architectural In- PLE 
stitute of Canada will be held at Winnipeg in the Assembly Hie sc 
Hall of the University of Manitoba on August 25, 26 and 27. ca Vane 
The headquarters of the members during the meeting will be es | 


the Royal Alexandra Hotel. The programme for the Con- 
vention includes the following details :— 

On Thursday, August 25, at 9.30 a.m, a meeting of Council 
will be held. At 10,30 a.m. the inaugural session will take 
place, at which addresses of welcome will be delivered, and 
the president, Mr. F, 8. Baker, F.R.I.B.A., will reply. This 
will be followed by a business session, which will include 
reports of various committees and officers. * 

At 2.30 p.m. another business session will be commenced, at 
which the following subjects will be taken up :——‘‘ Federation 
of the Various Canadian Architectural Bodies ”; ** Amend- 
ments to the Charter ’’ ; ‘‘ The Architecture of the West,” by 
J. Greenfield, M.A.A., F.R.A.I.C.; ‘‘ Architectural Juris- 


_the point of danger. 


of the Heathman’s telescopic ladder tower, however (as here 
illustrated), enables a man to get upon a level with the 
window or roof to drive the water stream forcibly where 
desired ; he can also see the heart of the fire and search out 
Another Heathman appliance is the 
tower here illustrated. It is of strong construction, adjust-— 
able at various heights mounted upon rubber-tyred wheels, — 
with drag handle for easy transport; it turns over to pass — 
archways and enter the storage shed, while it is available for — 
use for window and gutter cleaners, painters, decorators, 


prudence,’’ by I. Campbell, K.C. At 8 p.m. a reception will 
be tendered by the president and council of the Manitoba 
Association of Architects. 


tree pruners, fruit picking and other estate requirements. — 
The Countess of Suffolk, at Malmesbury, Sir George Faudel — 
Phillips, at Ball’s Park, the Marquis of Ailsa and the Earl 

It often — 


On Friday morning, August 26, a sight-seeing drive will 
be taken at 9.30 o’clock through Winnipeg and its suburbs. 
At 2.30 p.m. a business session will be held, of which the 
following is the programme :—“ Federation of Foreign Archi- 
tectural Societies,’ by A. Chausse, L.R.1.B.A.; an address 
by Professor P. E. Nobbs, 
honorary and honorary corresponding members; general 
business; report on election of officers; discussion of next 
place of meeting ; unfinished business. At4.30P.M. a meeting 


of McGill College; election of. 


of Onslow have adopted similar ladder towers. 
happens that if a bucket of water and a ladder were imme- 
diately available on the discovery of a fire the flames could — 
be extinguished at once. This is exemplified by the report — 
of the fire which recently broke out in the roof of Stringer 
Bros.’ warehouse at Albion, West Bromwich, when the 
prompt application of two of Heathman’s hand fire grenades 


enabled the caretaker to snuff out the flames and stop the — 
danger. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tux directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., have declared 
an interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on 
_ ¢he ordinary shares for the six months ending June 30, pay- 
able on September 1. 
Mussrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, are now making 
a new illuminated turret striking clock and bell for Mr. J. R. 
Renwick, Whitewall, Malton, Yorks., also thoroughly re- 
- storing the clock and chimes at Prestwich Asylum, Manchester, 
for the county authorities. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons are 
also making a large clock for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., Sled- 
_ mere, Hast Yorks., and another large clock for Messrs. Knight 
’ & Forster, printers’ lithographers and bookbinders, Leeds. 
A elock erected by them at the Marsden Mechanics’ Institute, 
| Huddersfield, was recently set in motion. 
Messrs. Jackson Borters, Lrp., are bringing out a new 
- Cafe Fountain Boiler for use in restaurants, coffee-houses and 
yefreshment rooms, which marks a substantial advance on 
previous types. Tt will deliver 2 pints of boiling water a 


minute, or 120 an hour. This is as much as a steam pressure 


a ett A, 


> 


boiler at 187. will do, whereas the ‘‘ Jackson’ only costs 101. 
It can be adapted for hard or soft water. Any intending cus- 
tomer who wishes can have the use of a boiler for a month at 
the maker’s risk. If, after it has been fixed according to the 
printed instructions, it does not do all that is claimed for it, 
it will be taken back at the maker’s expense. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. George CO. Trewery, of Hampstead, formerly engineer- 
in chief to the Gas Light and Coke Co., has left estate of the 
value of 120,118. 

_ HE contract for the erection of the main buildings at 
Whalley Asylum has been let, it is said, to Messrs. R. Neill & 
Sons for the sum of 355,8461., subject to the approval of the 


Home Secretary, and the sanction of the Local Government | 


Board being obtained to the borrowing of the money. The 
tender was the lowest of the fifteen sent in. 

Tum promoters of the proposed Doncaster Trades and 
Friendly Societies’ Institute (Limited) have appointed eight 
directors to carry out the preliminary arrangements. A site 
has been purchased on the North Bridge Road from the Don- 
easter Corporation, and the estimated cost of the enterprise 
is 6,500. Plans of the new premises have been prepared by 
Mr. Masters. 

Rariru Rovers’ Football Club, Ltd., last week submitted 
plans in Kirkcaldy Dean of Guild Court for a temporary 
extension of the present grand-stand in Stark’s Park. The 
extended stand will provide accommodation for 600 extra 
spectators. The club has meantime departed from the erec- 
tion of the proposed stand the plans of which passed the 
Dean of Guild Court some time ago, and which was estimated 
to cost fully 2,0007. The temporary plan was passed, and the 
work will be proceeded with at once. 

Mr. A. A. Hupson, barrister, who was appointed by the 
Board of Trade to inquire into and arbitrate upon the 
painters’ dispute in the Leigh district, which led to the 
painters going out on strike sixteen weeks ago to resist a 
reduction in wages of from 9d. to 84d. per hour, has decided 
that the men shall receive 9d. per hour, that the hours cf work 
shall be from 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., that further disputes shall 
be submitted to him, and that men taken on during the 
dispute by the employers shall be retained. About seventy or 
eighty men have been affected, and work has now been 
resumed. : 

Tur King, through Sir Arthur Bigge, has informed the 
Homeland Association that he will be glad to continue to 
receive their publications, thereby maintaining the interest 
in the Association shown for several years by the late King 
Edward. The special work of the Homeland Association is 
the preparation of a topographical survey of ur own 
country and the encouragement of touring in the United 
Kingdom. The result is published in the series of Home- 


land Handbooks and Homeland Reference Books.. Descrip- 
tions of the surroundings of St. Ives, Cornwall, and Bide- 
ford, North Devon, are among the latest publications. 

Ir is reported that large iron and steel works are to be 
established at Barry on land the property of Lord Ashby St. 
Ledgers. It is stated that the steel works will be first esta- 
blished, occupying about 114 acres of the land, while tin works, 
adjoining, will occupy about eight acres. Land will be 
reserved at the western end for other works of a similar 
character. The undertaking will have a capital of a million 
and a half sterling, and will probably give employment to 
about 500 men. The promoters are London gentlemen, the 
chairman being Mr. Mills, of Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., 
London. Another concern proposed to be started at Barry is 
one for the manufacture of steel rails, and this will have a 
capital of about 500,000I. 

iris stated ina report by the American Consul at Catania 
that an English syndicate has made a proposal to the Italian 
Government to rebuild the Government properties in the 
Messina district, destroyed by earthquake in December 1908. 
It seems the syndicate is ready to undertake the construction of 
the port (piers, breakwater, ferry, slips, &c.), military 
barracks,. university, court building, gaol, post office, 
governor’s offices and residence, city hall, sewerage, drainage, 
&c., all of which are to be completed within five years’ time. 
A London banking firm is willing to advance the Government 
23,000,000/. at 3 per cent. per annum to carry out the work. 
As far as can be learned, the matter has not yet taken the form 
of a definite resolution before the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

A Locat Government Board Inquiry has been held by Mr. 
H. A. Reed, M.Inst.C.E., into an application by the Don- 
easter Rural District Council for sanction to a scheme of 
main sewerage and sewage disposal for Adwick-le-Street and 
property near the station, which also includes the disposal of 
property at Woodlands Model Village, and the village now in 
course of erection at Scunthorpe. It is proposed to convey 
the sewage for a portion of the district to an underground 
pumping station, where storage tanks will be provided and 
the sewage pumped to the Woodlands sewage disposal works 
automatically by electric motors driving centrifugal pumps. 
The other portions will gravitate to the works. The sewage, 
after passing through screening and detritus tanks, will be 
dealt with in liquefying tanks, followed by double filtration 
through continuous filters, the final effluent discharging into 
humus tanks and thence into the mill dyke. The population 
to be dealt with at the works will be about 12,000. The scheme 
has been designed by Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of London 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Tur Executive Council of the Scottish History Exhibition, 
which is to be held in Glasgow, have had to alter the plans 
somewhat as a consequence of the recent disastrous fire in the 
Brussels Exhibition. It had, for instance, been the inten- 
tion to have a broken frontage of antique Scottish architecture 
round the building which is to house the historical exhibits. 
But as this would necessitate the inclusion of booths, and in 
view of the danger that might arise from fire it was decided 
to depart from that scheme and to have a frontage in the 
style of that of Falkland Palace. The most careful precau- 
tions will be taken against fire risks. They include the doing 
away with artificial light and artificial means of heating in 
the Jeffrey Library, which is to be utilised in connection with 
the section during the Exhibition. The present installation 
will be disconnected, and the buildings will be closed at dusk 
each day. The plans for the fine art buildings have now been 
completed, and estimates for the structure are being invited. 
The buildings will be specially fireproof throughout. They 
will consist of brick and stone, with concrete floors and iron 
roofs, while there will be an asbestos lining along the walls. 

Tre Governors of Hutchesons’ Educational Trust held a 
meeting on the 19th inst. in the Hutchesons’ Building, Ingram 
Street, Glasgow. Regarding the minutes of the special com- 
mittee on a proposed girls’ school, to be erected in Kingarth 
Street, the Chairman said a letter had been received from the 
Glasgow Building Trades Employers’ Council asking that the 
work should be let in separate contracts. As the school was 
required urgently, the special committee had decided that 
the whole ‘thing should go as_one contract. With regard to 
the plans, six sets had been submitted and examined, and the 
committee had elected in favour of that labelled ‘‘D.’’ The 
architects’ estimated cost was 19,7451. Tnstructions had been 
given that 15/. be paid to the unsuccessful competitors. The 
minutes having been adopted, the chairman opened the 
envelopes containing the names of the competing architects, 
when it was learned that the successful firm was Messrs. 
Thomson & Sandilands; Glasgow. In the report prepared for 
the Governors, the cost of the buildings to be erected by 


Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands is estimated at 20,3671. 
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BICYCLING IN BEECHY BUCKS. has drawn up twelve spins, ranging from twelve miles to 
THERE seems no reason to challenge the assertion that Bucking- thirty-five miles, commencing from one Great Central station 


hamshire derives its name from ‘boc’? which is the Saxon | and ending at another. By embarking on the train at Mary- 


name for the beech tree. Extensive forests, chiefly made up of | lebone a Londoner is able to escape the dangers and dis 


i 
these trees, at one time covered a considerable part of it. The agreeableness of the suburbs, and commence his ride or walk 
. 


7 


QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE AT JORDANS. MILTON’S COTTAGE, CHALFONT ST, GILES 
county is now a charming melange of woods, rivers, hills, pas- | in the unspoilt country. When he has arrived at the starting — 


ture and arable land, with interesting towns and villages point the traveller will find that the guide-book shepherds him 
dotted about. It is a district eminently suited for the cyclist along almost every inch of the road, and that at each per- 
and the pedestrian who wishes to take things quietly. For | plexing corner or meeting of cross roads the right direction 


their use a novel booklet has just been published under the | is indicated in a circular photograph, by an arrow. After 
auspices of the Great Central Railway Company. It is-| each spin the author has introduced a pithy account of places” 
called “‘ Cycling Spins in Beechy Bucks’’ (London: R. T. | of interest en route—a few of these are here illustrated. They 
Lang, Ltd.), and may be purchased for 2d. The object of this | -will serve to suggest what a delectable county is Beechy Bucks 
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STOKE POGES CHURCHYARD OLD RECTORY HOUSE, BEACONSFIELD. f % 


booklet is apparently to afford such a guide that even the | for Londoners searching for fresh fields and pastures new 
most perverse of travellers would find it impossible to go | within easy and convenient reach of the metropolis, The 
astray. The author, Mr. T. W. D. Smith (also author of | third class return fares (including bicycle ticket) range from 
““ Strolls in Beechy Bucks ’’ and ‘‘ America’s Motherland”’), | 4s. 8d.to1s. 9d... ou setae 3 ; 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proois can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post _on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
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BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it 1s par- 
tecularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


AnTWERP.—Oct.. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of’ 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
‘‘Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de l’agglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

Bretrast.—Sept. 15.—The Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 150]. and 1001. ; 
particulars 21. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


invited for a 
Deposit 21. 2s. 


FoiKEsTone.—Sept. 10.—-Designs are 
secondary school to accommodate 150 boys, 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, town cierk, Folkestone. 


TRELAND.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050). The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to. cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 


IrELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), a 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
1 especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


Telegrams, ‘* Photo, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chureh Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 
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British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C:; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
@ Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gasette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


NVESTIGATIONS AND. INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOGKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. - Cannot Strip in the most) exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
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Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
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Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


PERFECT VENTILATION : 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 


LTD., 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P, Linz) 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester a; 
Rochester Cathedrals, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granij 


St. Albans Abbey many Chureh; 


JAMES BARWEL) 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDE| 
40 GREAT HAMPTON STREE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELL: 

NEW PEALS hung on the mo 
approved principles. 

Old PealsRehung. Cracked Bel 
Recast. : 

Estimates supplied on application, 
Church and School Bells of variox 
K sizes kept in stock, 

Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esa., Contributor of 
peal of Eight Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshir: 

‘We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, an 
one that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfactio; 
They are often heard at a distance of four miles." 


For Damp-proof 
Courses, Roofs, 
Floors, Pave- 
ment, etc., 
specify 


Claridge’s 


Seyssel Asphalte 


The BEST for more than 70 Years, 


All work executed by 
the Company direct. 


For particulars and prices apply : 


Claridge’s Patent Asphalte fo, 


Ltd. 
21 Surrey Street, STRAND, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “* Claridge, London.” 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. = « =« 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. — 
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and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

Mancuester.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 


specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 


Blackley Estate. Deposit 3/. ds., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 50]. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn KE. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached louse, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 250/.; second prize, 1001. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 100/. Class I1I.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 100/. and 507. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 25/. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 57. . Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V: or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
HWarly application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
+ Rurstre.—The Directors of Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1502., 1007., and 501. Deposit 


11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 


or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. - 

SuERINcHAM.—Sept. 5.—The Urban District Council 
invite designs for proposed new Council offices. Apply, en- 
closing a stamped and addressed envelope, to Mr. Edgar C. 
Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

Wates.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 

tions (not exceeding in cost 3,0001.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
_ premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 

rst and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 

selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 

engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,0007. Three pre- 
miums are offered, viz. 751., 301. and 20I., as first, second 
and third respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
&e.,.Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOvVER.—Sept. 7.-For erection of a post office at Tid- 
worth Camp, Andover, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Mr. E. Cropper, 22 Carlisle Place, 
S.W., or the Postmaster, Tidworth Camp Post Office. 

Barnstey.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a tea-house or 
pavilion at the Locke Park. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

Buiacxsurn.—Sept. 6.—For the labour required in the 
erection of a dry rubble wall at Warcock Green, and also 
for supply and delivery of stone for same, for the small 
holdings and allotments committee (the stone may be quarried 
on the farm). Mr. William Stubbs, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

EPraprorp.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of farm buildings 
Bo mpson Green, Idle. The Estate Agent’s Office, Esholt 
, Broueuron.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a small hold- 
ing, dwelling and outbuildings, at Broughton, near Chester. 


Mr. 
[i Evans, F.S.L., county surveyor, County Offices, 


Bury.—Sept. 6.—For the enlargement of the Bury 
(Lancs.) Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Bury 
Post Office; or H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 


London, 8.W. 

Campripen.—Sept. 14.—For erection of a cottage in 
Albion Row. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Cariisie.—Sept. 5.--For the supply and erection of cold 
storage and conveying plant, for the electricity department. 
Deposit 11. Mr. §S. T. Allen, city electrical engineer, 
Electricity Works, James Street, Carlisle. 

Cuarney-Bassett.—Sept. 15.—For erection of small 
holding farm buildings and alterations to existing farm 
buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The County Land Steward’s 
Office, Assize Courts, Reading. 

CosHam.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and new heating 
apparatus to cells at the Cosham police station, Hants. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

Eccieston.—Sept. 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Eccleston, near St. Helens, to accommodate 170 
scholars. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. i 

EpDINBURGH.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of a cottage near 
Broomlee Station, for the Edinburgh and District Water 
Trustees. The Works Department, 12 St. Giles Street, 
Edinburgh. - 

FRITHVILLE.—Sept. 15.—For alterations to the Council 
school at Frithville, in the county of Lincoln. Send 11. 1s. 
deposit by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Fromp.—Sept. 5.—For the construction of a brick culvert 
50 yards in length at Beckington. Mr. J. Ace Beynon, sur- 
veyor, Nunney Road, Frome. 

Hattatrow.—Sept. 8.—For erection of the Station Hotel 
and premises at Hallatrow, near Bristol. The Welton 
Breweries Co., Ltd., Midsomer Norton. 

HanpswortH.—Sept. 9.—For the following works, viz. :— 
Handsworth: Woodhouse Council school, alterations to cloak 
room (builder, joiner and plumber), for the West Riding 
education committee. The Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Hespen Bripce (Yorks.).—Sept. 10.—For thé works re- 
quired in the provision of a bathroom in the headmaster’s 
house of the Cragg Vale Council School. The Headmaster 
at the school, or Mr. Richd, H. Whitworth, divisional clerk, 
Education Offices, Sowerby Bridge. 

Hinpiey.—Sept. 12.—For erection of cart sheds in the 
stable yard, Cross Street. Deposit 11..1s. Mr. Oswald P. 
Abbott, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 

Hurst.—Sept. 15.—For erection of small holding farm” 
buildings at Church Farm. The County Land Steward’s 
Office, Assize Courts, Reading. 

InpLanp.—Sept. 14.—For erection of one single and five 
pairs of labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural 
District Council. Mr. Patrick .Cunniam, clerk to the 
Rural District Council, Loughlinstown. 

InvinestowNn.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of thirty-six 
single cottages for labourers, and for fencing thirty-six plots 
to same, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Thomas Aiken, 
clerk of the Rural District Council, the Boardroom, Irvines- 
town. 

LeamiInGton.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a greenhouse in 
Jephson Gardens. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leam- 
ington. 

Leaspy.—Sept. 15.—-For erection of a Council elementary 
school at Legsby, for the Lindsey County Council education 
committee. Send 11. 1s. deposit by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer 
& Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For erection of the Patent Office ex- 
tension, Furnival Street. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s. Gate, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For additions and alterations to 
stables at Paddington for the Great Western Railway. The 
New Works Engineer, Paddington Station, London, W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—The managers of the Poplar and Step- 
ney sick asylum district are prepared to receive tenders for 
proposed nurses’ class room and addition to drug stores, &c., 
at their District Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley, E. 
Deposit 5!. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 136 High 
Street, Poplar, E. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 6.—For the demolition of Nos. 140, 142 
and 144 Lewisham High Road, 8.E. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, New Cross Road, 8.E. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 7.—For removing two iron buildings, 
offices, coal store, &c., one from Sandhurst Road, Catford, 
S.E., and the other from the Earlsfield Council School, Tran- 
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mere Road, Wandsworth, 8.W., and re-erecting them on 
a site in Magdalen Road, Earlsfield, $.W., including new 
foundations, drainage, &c., for the London County Council. 
The Architect’s Department, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of a green-house and 
potting-shed at Wandsworth Cemetery, Magdalen Road. 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, 215 Balham High Road, 
aks, 

Lonpon.—Sept. 20.—For alteratibns and additions to 
the laundry at Brentford Workhouse, Isleworth, W. Send 
21. 2s. to Mr. W. Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

MancuEster.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of the Elysian 
Street Municipal school, Openshaw, and the Ravensbury 
Street Municipal school, Clayton. 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mareatr.—Sept. 6.—For the construction of a wash- 
house and w.c. at the Corporation yard, Victoria Road. 
Borough Surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

Market Harsoroucu.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a 
police court, superintendent’s house, stables, and alterations 
to existing buildings. Deposit 3/. 3s. Myr. 8. Perkins Pick, 
F.R.1I.B.A., county architect, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Minsxrp.—Sept. 16.-—For proposed farmstead at Minskip, 
near Boroughbridge. Deposit 11. The West Riding Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

MoreEcamBe.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a new art and 
technical school. Deposit 31. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Norte SuHreLps.—Sept. 6.—For alterations to and con- 
structing conveniences upon the premises, 15 and 16 Borough 
Road. Deposit 11. ls. Mr.-John F. Smillie, borough sur- 
veyor, Tynemouth. 

NorrincHam.—Sept. 5.—For the erection and completion 
of gliding or, alternatively, revolving shutters at the men’s 
sanatorium, Bagthorpe Workhouse. Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, King Street, Nottingham. 

Prence.—Sept. 17.—For additions and alterations to 
their offices, Town Hall, Anerley Road, S.E., for the Penge 
Urban District Council. Send at once names and addresses, 
with a deposit of 21. 2s., to Mr. H. W. Longdin, architect, 
Town Hall, Anerley. 

PontErract.—Sept. 10.—For erection and completion of 
twenty-eight model dwellings, Skinner Lane. Mr. James 
Heseltine, architect and surveyor, Old Castle Drawing 
Office, Pontefract. 


PortsMouTH.—Sept. 5.—For works to be done and mate- 
tials to be supplied in constructing new steps on the south 
side of the eastern approach to Jessie Road Bridge, 
Southsea. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 


PortsmMouTH.—Sept. 12.—For constructing, supplying 
and maintaining in thorough repair for six calendar 
months from the completion of the whole thereof, the follow- 
ing works:—(1) A waiting room for visitors and bicycle 
store at the north-east entrance of the town hall, and (2) 
alterations and additions to the borough engineer’s offices at 
the town hall. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 

Pupsry (Yorxks.).—For erection of warping and beam- 
ing shed at Brick Mills. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & Sons, 
architects, South Parade, Pudsey, Yorks. 

RooxHorr.—Sept. 10.—For the whole or any separate 
part of the several works required in erection and completion 
of proposed new branch business premises at Rookhope, Dur- 
ham. Mr. W. B. Barron, architect, 3 West View, Blackhill, 
or Mr. EK. Golightly, secretary, Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Front Street, Stanhope. 

St. Hetens.—Sept. 13.—For building a small power 
house near to Windle Smithies, for the Rainford Gas Com- 
pany, for the Gas Committee. The Gas Works Office, War- 
rington Old Road. 

St. Hetmns.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a secondary 
school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. De- 
posit 17. 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, George Street, 
St. Helens. 

Scottanp.—Sept. 6.—For the following works to be exe- 
cuted at Munnoch reservoir, Dalry, Ayrshire, for the Irvine 
and District Waterworks :—(1) For taking down existing 
wood paling and building about 780 yards of stone wall; 
(2) taking down existing wood paling and supplying and 


erecting about 970 yards of continuous iron bar fencing. | 


Deposit 11. each contract. 


Mr. Gilbert Christie, engineer, 
Central Offices, Kilwinning. 


Deposit 21. 2s. at the | 


ScoTtanp.—Sept. 13.-—For carrying out alterations and 
additions to Helensburgh Post Office, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
Post Office, Helensburgh, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 

ScoTLtanp.—-Sept. 20.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, and plasterer work of four new houses to be erected 
in Morebattle. Messrs. Main & Shanks, solicitors, Kelso. 

SouTHaLL.—Oct. 4.—For the following, for the Southall 
Norwood Urban District Council, viz.:—(a) Boiler house; 
(b) hot-water heating; (c) hot-water supply at the sana- 
torium; and (d) paving works; and (e) channelling work. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.1., &c., engineer and 
surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. ; 

SoutHaMpron.—Sept, 19.—For alterations and heating 
apparatus to cells at the Winchester county police station. | 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester.” : 

TEWKESBURY.—Sept. 16.—For alterations at the old 
buildings of the Tewkesbury Grammar School. Mr. H. A. 
Badham, secretary, Tewkesbury. a 

Upprrsy.—Sept. 13.—For the work required in erection — 


of a new mixed school and for alterations and additions to _ 


infants’ school, Upperby, Cumberland. 
M.S.A., architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 
WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For new house and alterations 
to existing house and farm buildings at Bond Hill Ash 
Farm, Copmanthorpe, near York. Deposit 11. 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Mr. J. Forster, 


The West 


Wates.—Sept. 5.—For erection of an infants’ school at 


Darren View, Merthyr Tydfil, also for erection of a boys’ 


school and a girls’ school adjoining Thomastown Park (ex- 
clusive of the Domestic Subjects block, which will be subse- 


quently tendered for). Deposit 2/. 2s. The Deputy Surveyor, © 


Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of forty-five houses, 
together with the construction of roads, sewers, surface water 
drains, &c., at Ynys-y-gored, Aberfan, for the Grove Building 
Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, The 
Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For alterations and additions to the 
Independent Chapel, Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. Mr. E. 
Vaughan-Edmunds, architect and surveyor, Llanrhaiadr, 
Oswestry. - 


Watzs.—Sept. 7.—For the following works, for the Glam-_ 
organ County Council, viz. :—(1) Alterations to the boys’ — 
department of Plasnewydd School, Maesteg; (2) improve-_ 
ments at Bedlinog School House; (3) additions to Bargoed — 


Boys’ Council School ; (4) erection of a caretaker’s cottage at 
Cowbridge County School ; (5) improvements at Wern Council 
School, near Ystalyfera. 
gate Street, Cardiff. 


The County Council Offices, West-_ 


Wates.—Sept. 9.—For erecting a public hall at Penygroes, — 


Carmarthenshire. 
dilo. 

Wates.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a new police station 
at Nelson, Glamorgan. 


The County Police Station, Bargoed, — 


Mr. W. D. Jenkins, F.R.I.B:A., Llan-— 


— 


and at the County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 
Wates.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of thirty-one houses — 


and the construction of the necessary roads at Cwmtillery, — 
Deposit 11. 1s. — 


for the Abertillery Urban District Council. 
Mr. Lionel D. Lewis, engineer, King Street, Abertillery. 

Wates.—Sept. 13.—For erecting a residence at Aberporth. 
Capt. J. Davies, Step, Aberporth, R.S.O., Cardiganshire. 

Wates.—Sept. 22.—For erection of 240 houses and 10 
shops on the Glyn Gwyn Estate at Bedwas, Mon., for the 
Tre Thomas Building Club. Mr. James T, Jenkins, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Porth, Glamorgan. 

Watxs.—Sept. 24.—For the construction at Néwport, 
Mon., of foundations and buildings for a new pumping and 
power station, near the new entrance now under construction: 
for the Alexandra (Newport and South Wales) Docks and 
Railway Company. Send 5]. 5s. deposit by Sept. 7. Sir 
John Wolfe Barry & Partners, Dartmouth House, 2 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 


‘ 


% 


Watxzs.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation — 


Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County — 


Education Offices, Carmarthen. 


Watney.—Sept. 6.—For erection of additional class- 


rooms and other alterations at the temporary school, Ocean 


Road, Walney, Barrow-in-Furness. The Borough Engineer’s 


: Office, Barrow-in-Furness. 


WELLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a secondary — 
school to accommodate 200 pupils at Wellington, Salop. — 


Messrs. Shayler, Swan & Ridge, joint architects, 16 Pride” 
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Hill, Shrewsbury. Send 3/. 3s. deposit to Mr. W. Windsor, 
quantity surveyor, 57 Brown Street, Manchester. 

West Ham.—Sept. 19.—For erection of the Gajins- 
borough Road school, Canning Town, for 1,500 children, 
for the West Ham Education Committee. Make written 
application and send 5]. deposit by September 3 to Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the Education 
Committee, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Winpy Noox.—Sept. 3.—For proposed stables at Windy 
Nook Industrial and Provident Society, Ltd. Mr. L, G. 
Ekins, architect, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TENDERS. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
For alterations to the old infirmary at the Auckland Work- 


house. Mr. F. H. Lrvzsay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 
Sowerby : ‘ : ; £560 14 0 
Earnshaw 509 15 7 
Bell : : ¥ 497 18 6 
Horr, Coundon (accepted) . 486 10 2 


GEDLING. 


For church schools enlargement. Mr. R. Wuitsreap, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Carlton, Nottingham. 


Appleby £1,128 8 0 
Cuthbert ; ’ i 1,042 10 0 
' Harper, Carlton (accepted) © DOO Te 2 1.6 


GRAYS (ESSEX). . 


For the erection of electrical theatre for Messrs. Fredericks 
Electrical Theatre Co., Ltd. Mr. J. M. H. Guapwe 1, 
architect, Essex House, High Street, Stratford, E. 
Quantities by Mr. W. T. W. Castetz, 4 Verulam Build- 

-. ings,,Gray-s*Inn, W.C. 

Hosking. ¢ : 


£4,498 0 0 

Symes 4,397 0 0 

_ Carter Ae Oa 
_ Brown 3,137 0 0 
Jerram 3,095 0 0 


GRIMSBY. 
For the erection of a pavilion at the Bowling Green, Brighow- 
gate. Mr. Herserr C. Scaprne, architect, Grimsby. 


HH. & E. Smith £429 0 0 
_ Johnson 501 15276 
Emerson Bros. 682° 17 0 
_ Hewins & Goodhand O19 LIE 
Towle Bros. eyhoye 10). 10) 
Sime ; 372 14° 5 
Marrows : ; : : : ’ 370 15 10 
THompson & Son, Grimsby (accepted) . 502 0 0 


HAZEL GROVE, 


For erection of a public elementary Council school in Chapel 
Street, Hazel Grove, near Stockport, to accommodate 800 


children, with housewifery, laundry, and cookery centres - 


and caretaker’s quarters. Mr. C. T. ApsHEaD, architect, 


Manchester. 
Reinforeed Concrete Engineering Co. £10,865 0 0 
Lane F : P 10,800 0 O 
Young, Tinker & Young . LO. 77S Oa 
_ Smethurst : 5 10,7735 ~~ OO 
Smith Bros. ; 10,692. 0 O 
Neill & Sons 10,642 0 0 
Eadie & Co” 10,600.. 0- 0 
Wilson & Toft . 10,585 0 0 
Vernon & Smith 10,470 0 O 
Briggs : . 10,467 0 0 
_ Gerrard & Sons. 10,283 0 O 
Meadows & Sons 10,197 0 O 
Beattie 10,080 0 0 
- Clayton Bros. 10,070 0 O 


HINCKLEY. 


For additions to: ‘‘ Forest View.’?’ Mr. W. T. Grewcock, 
A.R.1I.B.A., architect, Leicester and Hinckley. 


Bradshaw Bros. . £1,519 0 O 
_ Jeffcote ; : 1,282 0 0 
- Herbert & Sons . 1,216.0 -0 
- Seurr, Jowett & Co. 212+... 0 
Hall & Son. f A 1,198 15 0 
Bentiey & Co. (accepted) . 1,171 0 0 
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LINCOLN. 
For erection of children’s home on Longheys Road, for the 
Guardians. 
Horton Si 529 Le L 
Elms 2 : ’ : : W287 ern O 
Farrcsiip, Lincoln (accepted) . 1,164 5 0 
LONDON. 


For extension of Police Candidates’ Section House, Peal 
House, Regency Street. Mr. J. Dixon. Burter, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police, New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Foster & Dicksee  . d £22°80356) 05,0 
Dorey & Co. 21,937 0 90 
King '& Song o-. iss At Loe Oo 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 21,520 0.0 
Carmichael 21,361.00 
Adamson & Sons : aercye 40) (0) 
Trollope, Son & Colls 21,270 7, 0nrG 
Holland & Hannen . 21-261 ROmao 
Ashby & Horner 21,225 0 0 
F. & H. Higgs . 21,178 0. 0 
Holloway Bros. . 21,000 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . 20,894 0 0 
Wallis & Sons . 20,468 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons 20,440 0 O 
Treasure & Sons 20,420 0 O 
Godson & Sons . 20,376 O O 
Killby & Gayford 20,335 0 0 
Williams . 20,264 0 0 
Prestige & Co. . 20,256 0 0 
Sabey & Son. : g 20,194 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 20,193 0 0 
Lovatt : i 19,991 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 19,980 0 0 
Grover & Sons . 3 19,888 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood. f ; 19,789 0 0 


For alterations and additions at 119 Seven Sisters Road, 
Holloway, N. Messrs. Corrman & HoLMeEs, architects, 
5 Rosemont Terrace, North Finchley, N. 


Kirby £595 0 0 
Compton Bros. 549 10 0 
Parsons & Son 520-+02-0 
Stewart 518010 0 
Slough ; 515 0-0 
G. E. Brown . 498 15 0 
Pryke 498 10 0 
Thomas : 490 0 O 
HH, Brown = : : : : : 4635 0 0O 
Bate Bros., Hornsey Rise (accepted) . 4372) 0.0 
Architects’ estimate : : A5OE07 50 


MACCLESFIELD. 


For erection of a public elementary school, play sheds, 
boundary fences, and other works in Byron Street. 


Messrs. Wuittaker & BrapBuRn, architects, 19 King 

Edward Street, Macclesfield. 
Wellerman Bros. 2 : : £12,417 0 
Gerrard & Son . Ht OY Ope O, 
Briggs : 12,830 0 
Neill & Son 12,696 0 
Matthews 19 652)5.0 
Brown & Son 11,382 0 
Simpson & Son. 11,289 12 
Gorton & Wilson 2d 5Oire0) 
Clayton Bros. 12,860 0 
Huxley : F é 2 : : é 11,900 0O . 
Royiance & Co., Macclesfield (accepted) . 11,530 0 


oooocooococo°c0o 


ORSETT. 


For installation of heating and laundry appliances at Orsett 
Union Workhouse, Essex. Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 10 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
and Grays, Essex. 


Manlove, Alliott & Fry £1,480 0 0 
Wenham & Waters 1,420 0 0 
Tilt Stes ey aes ; T203.5:0'=0 
Barford & Perkins Telos G70 
Bradford . ; . : 1,073. 0'..0 


For installation of gas at Orsett Union Workhouse, Essex. 
Mr. Curistopner M. Suiner, A.R.I.B.A,, architect. 


Loco Gas £155 4 6 
Non-Explosive 13t 15°" 0 
Machine Gas j 125-1 0720 
Eos Petrol Gas. Co. res “ 4 


Centenary Gas Co. . 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


For additions to ‘‘ Bitterne Grove,’’ Southampton. Mr. 


Wittiam BurrovuecH Hii, F.S.1., architect, South- 

ampton. 
Fussell : £2,898.19 6 
Wright & Son 2,890.0. 0 
Wilkins 2,846 0 O 
Jupe . 2,729 0. 0 
Stevens & Co. : 2,685 0 0 
Playfair & Toole. 2,684 0 0 
Cawte 2,601 “0°00 
JENKINS & Sons, ‘Southampton (accepted) . 2,588 0 0 


STACKSTEADS. 
For the erection of the Catholic Club in Huttock End Lane, 


Stacksteads. Mr. Samurn T. -Wiit1ams, architect, 
Bankside Lane, Bacup. 
Accepted tenders. 

Dyer, Shawforth, near Rochdale, mason £600 O O 
J. & J. Ormerod, Stacksteads, joiner . nies Oe (8) 
Wood & Son, Bacup, heating apparatus . LOOSEN 
Whittles, Stacksteads, plumber and glazier . 75 0 0 
Noon, Bacup, plasterer and painter . : 68 0 0 
Duckett & Son, Burnley, sanitary fittings . 64 2 6 
Whitehead, Stacksteads, slater 55 14 4 
Morton & ‘Co., Liverpool, steel girders and 

principals 2 : 33 12 6 


SWANSCOMBE. 
For the erection of the Knockhall Council School, Swans- 
combe, for the Kent education committee. Mr. Wiirrip 
H. Rostnson, M.S.A., architect to the committee, Caxton 


House, Westminster, S.W. 
The Fireproof Partition and Pane Go, 57 3,400 (20 0 
Milton Bros. 6,448 0 0 
Johnson & Co. OLOLO em OmO 
Blay 4,297 0 0 
Howard 5,295 14 4 
Patel ae J eran Gay AO 10) 
Tak) ey (Cp Taylor ; pAole (0X0) 
Tong : f Foe oo Jum O ©) 
Ellingham 5,145 0 0 
Lingham : emilee Oh (8) 
Flint, Nash & Gut Gpalvory — (0), 2G} 
Wallis & Sons Onl ZO Re Olan 
Nightingale 5,068 0 0 
West Bros. . 2,999 0 0 
Archer & Son 2,990 0 0O 
Baker & Son rate hey <0): = <0) 
Skinner 2,984 5 0)en0 
Gates & Sons PAA (0 (0) 
Friday & Ling . 2,040 0 0 
Bowes, Chalkwell Road, “Milton Regis, 

Kent (recommended) 2,890 0 0 


WALES (YORKS.). 

For laying 5,400 yards of 12-inch, 9-inch, and 6-inch glazed 
earthenware and cast-iron pipe sewers, the construction 
of manholes, tanks, filters, engine house and sump, &c., 
and other appurtenant works, for the villages of Wales 
and Wales Bar, for the Kiveton Park Rural District 
Council. Messrs. Brrrineton, Son & Watney, 
engineers, Wolverhampton, and 28 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Smart : Lie O64 eo 
Braithwaite & en 11,198 6 8 
Palmer 10,942 5 10 
Nadin 107459 16°>.0 
Lane Bros. . 10,308 14 0 
Jowett Bros. LOSMOO™ TA 97 
Moss & Sons 10,058 0 O 
Waring & Sons. 9,999 0 0 
Graham & Sons . 9/951 0: 0 
Ward & Tetley . 9,958 16 0 
Deakin i 9,928 15 3 
Owens 9,859. 23 
Brigg 9,602 12 6 
Wright & Ch, 9,502 18 0O 
peer Bros. 9,398 0 0- 
Winser 9,535 2 2 
Crawford 8,995 0 0 
0 


BoswELt, Wolver hampton (acce epted) 


WALES. 


For paoe of a branch bank and manager’s residence at 
Newcastle-Emlyn, for the Metropolitan Bank of England 


and Wales, Ltd. Mr. C. Russetn Peacock, architect, 

Swansea. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. £1,688 0 0 
Mercer ' 1,638 35 12 
Davies & Sons 1,530 0 0 
Bloxham , 1,476 0 0 
THomas & Lewts, Newcastle: Emlyn (pro- 

visionally accepted) 1,435 7 3 


For the construction of an underground public lavatory on 
the West Shore, Llandudno, opposite Gloddaeth Avenue 
and West Parade, for the Llandudno Urban District 


Council. 
Owen £1,087 16 0 
Thorp & Sons *'. 955 10 O- 
Hucues & Son, Llandudno (accepted) 929 1° 0 


WATFORD. 
For erecting a grammar school. Messrs. Russert & CoopEr, 
F.R.I.B.A., 11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. Quantities by 
Mr. Grorcre A. WesstTeR, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Extra for Extra for 


substitu- substitu- 
tion of tion of 
_ glazed glazed 
tiles in brick in 
place of place of 
cement cement 
dados. dados. 
J. & M. Patrick £16,188 £471 £481 
Longley & Co. i 15,989 530 428 
Perry & Co. Susie 15,747 513 630 
ave 15,745 492 554 
Moss & Senge i 15,675 . 598 540 
Redhouse & Son . 15,488 497 523 
Fryer & Co. . 15,391 442 490 
EK. Lawrence & Sons 15,350 485 381 
King & Sons. 15,300 583 525 
Fitch & Cox. ‘ 15,286 430 376 
Nicholson & Sons (Leeds) 15,000 550 650 
Bloxham ; 14,996 685 770 
Willcock & Co. 14,975 470 598 
Martin 14,940 597 5358 
Rowland Bros. 14,929 476 350 
Miskin & Sons 14,870 700 600 
Sabey & Son. 14,850 530 548 
Appleby & Son 14,838 576 476 
Allan & Son . 14,832 446 552 
Lovatt f 14,800 464 530 
(Ce 64 ale Waterman 14,755 435 529 
Arnold & Son 14,700 DOL, 498 
Willmott & Sons. 14,693 479 423 
Henson & Son ‘ 14,600 529 550 
W. Lawrence & Son ne 14,584 524 560 
Honour & Son 14,532 481 566 
Gathercole Bros. 14,500 480 500 
Gibson & Sons 14,485 443 236 
Clark Bros. : 14,444 400 516 
W. & D. Wilkins . 14,197 556 469 
Flint, Nash & Co. 14,093 460 420 
Brown & Son , 13,995 459 513 
Brightman & Son . 13,899 490 521 
Hacksley Bros. 135,885 379 661 
Roper, Ipswich (condition ' 
ally accepted) 13,598 495 525 


Tux Southend Corporation has decided to build a new 
pier at a cost of 10,0007. 


Tun Bray Amusements Committee, Ireland, have decided 
to ascertain the probable cost of the erection of a pavilion 
at Bray, to find a suitable site, and make contingent arrange- 
ments. 


Mr. Frep Batu, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1I., of Salisbury, has 
prepared plans for a new cinematograph theatre to be erected 
in Castle Street, Salisbury, to which it will have a 48-feet 
frontage. The site will be cleared of its present premises 
immediately the City Council have passed ‘the scheme. 


Tue church built. by the dispossessed section of the Free 
Church congregation of Rosskeen, Wester Ross, N.B., has 
been formally opened. The building is in the Gothic style 
of architecture, from plans prepared by Messrs. Maitland, 
architects, Tain. The church accommodates 400 persons, and 
cost about 1,300I. 
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Tue Coventry City Council at their meeting on August 30 
passed plans for a large number of houses and extensions to 
dwellings and some public buildings. 

Tse Bolton Electricity Committee have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co. for a feed water 
tank for the works; also a tender for the necessary brick- 
work from Messrs. James Bradbury & Sons. 

Tue Sittingbourne and Milton joint hospital board have 
decided to erect a sanatorium for the treatment of con- 
sumptive patients. The board have pledged themselves that 
the cost shall not exceed a rate of 1d. in the pound. 

Mr. W. A. Lewis, A.R.I.B.A., 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, 
E.C., has prepared plans for the erection of an electric theatre 
in Week Street, Maidstone, at an estimated cost of 2,785/. 
A company has been formed to carry out the project. 

Messrks. Parman & FoTHERINGHAM, builders and con- 
tractors, 100 & 102 Theobald’s Road, W.C., have been 
successful in obtaining the contract for the erection of offices 
at Nos. 362-364 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., for Messrs. Willing 
& Co., Ltd., under Messrs. Hart & Waterhouse, architects. 

Mr. Lurper, R.S.A., has reported on the designs which 
have been submitted by various Glasgow artists for the com- 
pletion of the decoration scheme of the banqueting hall of 
the Glasgow Municipal Buildings. The Decoration Com- 
mittee of the Corporation on Monday visited the studios of 
the artists and inspected some of their finished work. 

Messrs. Reap & WaRkING, civil engineers, London, have 
prepared a scheme for the provision of a water supply to 
Tweedmouth and Spittal, at a cost of 14,2001. The Berwick 
Town Council have been informed by the Local Government 
Board that they must take definite steps in the matter before 
September 3. 

Tue Boletin.(Argentine Republic) of July 30 contains 

a decree, issued by the General Directorate of Architecture, 
approving the contract with Messrs. Zacarias Marioni y 
Hermano for the construction of a building for thé National 
College of Buenos Aires. The cost of the work is estimated 
at 2,122,536 pesos currency (about 186,000. ). 

Tue Sunderland Education Committee on Tuesday 
agreed to recommend to the Town Council to erect a per- 
manent day training college for teachers on a site of not 
less than twelve acres in Durham Road. The site will cost 
7,8001., the estimated cost of preparing the playing fields 
was 675/., and the estimated cost of the buildings 13,5001., 
a total of 21,975/. Of this total the Government grent, 
according to promise, would be 75 per cent., or 16,4811. in 
perpetuity, free of interest. 

Ir is officially stated that special provisions against any 
further outbreak of fire are to be made in the new British 
section at Brussels. An offer by Messrs. Mather & Platt to 
furnish the Salle des Fétes free of charge with a complete in- 
stallation of Grinnell automatic sprinklers has been accepted 
by the Exhibition’s branch. Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
Ltd., will lend to the department one of their steam fire 
engines of the latest type. A staff of firemen will be in 
charge of the section. 

In describing trade conditions in South Africa, the 
American Consul-General there says that in the Trans- 
vaal there are building contracts in hand to the extent 
of between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,000/. for the erection of the 
various Government buildings for the Union Government at 
Pretoria, besides museums, schools, and colleges at the other 
cities in the Transvaal. In addition to these, there is to be 
a new tramway line at Pretoria, costing about 80,0007., also 
the installation of a complete sewerage system costing 
100,0007. 

Tue Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week granted 
warrant to the Church of Scotland. Home Mission Com- 
mittee to erect a church in Rosefield Place, Portobello.. The 
building will consist of nave with side aisles, north and 
South transepts, choir and choir aisles. At the east end will 
be a hall, and between it and the church will be placed a 
Sesslon-room and vestries. The architect is Mr. G. Mackie 
Watson. At the same Court warrant was also granted to 
Mr. W. Birnie Rhind for the erection of a studio at Pitt 
Street, and another to Mr. David Waldie for a tenement at 
the corner of Roseburn Place and New Street. 

For the man whose business takes him from London to 
Doncaster for the whole of the race week special arrange- 
ments have been made by the Great Central Railway Com- 
pany enabling him not only to accomplish the journey in 
comfort, but at a very cheap fare. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 5, a special luncheon car express will leave Marylebone 
at 1.15 p.y., return fares, first class d2s., third class 16s. 


On Wednesday and Friday mornings the journey to Don- 
caster and back may be made for 34s. 6d. first class and 19s. 
third class, including table d’héte luncheon on the outward 
journey and dinner on the return. To secure accommoda- 
tion on the train early application should be made to Mary- 
lebone Station Booking Office. 

Necortratrons are taking place with regard to the purchase 
of plots for building purposes on the Westfield Park Estate, 
Doncaster, which has been marked out in streets, and plans, 
so far as this portion of the area is concerned, approved by the 
Doncaster Corporation, The Balby-with-Hexthorpe Urban 
Council is also being asked to approve plans for that portion 
of the estate which is in their district. The scheme includes 
five parallel streets each 42 feet in width. It is proposed 
that the houses facing Balby Road shall have a frontage of 
20 feet, with gardens in front. The remaining houses will 
have a frontage of about 15 or 16 feet, and a depth of 70 feet, 
allowing the erection of eight rooms, with bathroom and 
lavatory to each house. The scheme provides for the erection 
of 500 houses, accommodating over 2,500 people. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp enquiry was held last week 
at Bolton-upon-Dearne, near Doncaster, into an application 
by the Urban Council for a loan of 9,475]. wherewith to erect 
48 workmen’s houses. The proposed houses are of four types. 
Eight of them, costing 225]. each and let at 6s. 6d. per week, 
will have three ground floor rooms, three bedrooms, and a 
bathroom ; twelve more (180/. each and 6s. per week) will 
have one living-room, three bedrooms, and a bathroom ; 
twenty more (160/. each) will have one living room, two bed- 
rooms, and an attic bedroom ; and the remaining eight (1401. 
each) will have the same accommodation but with the sub- 
stitution of a pantry for a cellar. Each house will have an 
allotment of ground, and there will be plenty of open space 
around the buildings. 

THE new and important colliery at Easington, Durham, 
will, in a-month or so, it is expected, be in full swing. The 
sinking of the north pit has been completed, and good pro- 
gress 1s being made with the sinking of the south pit. 
Building is proceeding rapidly. About 160 colliery houses 
of a good type have been finished and 120 others are in course 
of construction, but these numbers will be greatly augmented, 
as the colliery is to be of huge proportions. A temporary 
school building has just been erected for 210 children. When 
needed, the County Council will build a permanent school 
to accommodate, it is stated, 1,700 children. The Haswell 
Co-operative Society have built premises at the colliery 
and four cottages also. The N.E.R. Co. have decided to put 
down a railway passenger station on the coast line. An 
electric power station is being built at Easington Village, 
and the cable is being laid down to the new colliery, where 
another power station will be erected. 

Or all the charming country in the neighbourhood of 
London, amongst the most consistently yet variably beautiful 
and healthy is that served by the L. & S. W. Railway. It 
embraces some of the prettiest'stretches of the Thames, the 
expansive heaths and pine-woods of West Surrey, and the 
delightful scenery of the North Downs. All these districts 
are accessible for permanent residence by London business 
and professional men. In order to make known the charm 
of this country the L. & S. W. Railway Company have 
issued a most practical and useful guide-book giving in- 
formation concerning residential districts of the outlying 
country. Its preparation has been entrusted to the Home- 
land Association, whose knowledge and experience is a 
guarantee of its accuracy and impartiality. The book, 
‘“ Outer Suburbia and Beyond,’’ which is illustrated with 
excellent plates, gives particulars of the railway distance, 
times, fares, season-ticket rates, average rents and rates, 
class of property available, water, illuminants, altitude, 


subsoil, death-rate,, population and local authority, educa- 
‘tion and public worship ; also recreative facilities. 


In addi- 
tion there is.a well-written descriptive sketch of each place, 
in which the characteristic features are well brought out- 
This book will be sent post free to any bona-fide applicant. 
THE negotiations between the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners and the Associated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners with a view to the union of the two 
organisations have been resumed, and a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both organisations was held in Glasgow this 
week for discussion of the subject. The negotiations of last 
year broke down over questions of detail, but it is hoped 
now that the difficulties will be overcome. The Amalgamated 
has its headquarters in Manchester, and the Associated in 
Glasgow, but the organisations overlap greatly all over the 
country. By joining they will be, it is hoped, says the 
Glasgow Herald, able to reduce greatly the cost of manage- 
ment and administration, and also to reduce the regular 
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contributions which the members have to make. In the past 
the two societies, while quite friendly, have been compelled to 
compete for members, and the result has been that each has 
tried to outbid the other in the way of superannuation and 
other benefits. This, and the cost of management, has raised 
the rates payable by members higher than they would other- 
wise have been, but it is hoped that equitable arrangements 
can now be made about these and other matters of difference 
between the societies. The decision, if any, arrived at by 
the meetings this week will be placed before the membership 
of the two societies, who will be asked to vote on the question 
of amalgamation. 


THE SANITARY EXHIBITION AT BRIGHTON. 


AN important adjunct of the annual Conferences organised by 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, and of which the twenty-fifth 
opens at Brighton on Monday, September 5, are the health 
exhibitions. These introduce the necessary practical element 
to the Congress, and save it from the charge of being merely 
“words, words, words.’’ The past exhibitions have played 
an important part in that extraordinary development of 
sanitary science which has occurred in the last quarter of a 
century. As we said last week in reference to the Congress 
generally, the exhibition practically illustrates the applica- 
tion and carrying out of the principles and methods dis- 
cussed at the meetings ; moreover, they educate a large class 
outside the range of those technical discussions, and who 
would otherwise derive no personal instruction from the Con- 
gress. It invariably happens that numbers of people visit 
and inspect the stands who could not be persuaded to sit 
through a conference. The exhibitions are therefore popular 
in more senses than one. The Royal Sanitary Institute have 
found that Brighton was an attractive venue to their members 
and to representatives of local authorities, &ec., and the 
attendance is expected to be unusually good. The exhibition 


will be held in the Dome and in the Corn Exchange. Many, 


of the firms are regular in their appearances at these con- 
gresses ; others show for the first time. A few of the 
exhibitors are here mentioned ; others will follow next week. 

At Stand No, 33 the Standard Range and Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Watford, will have their ‘“‘ Burkone ”’ patent barless 
fire, in which the bottom portion of the firebrick container is 
shaped like a basin with a perforated iron cone in the centre ; 
on this coal rests and burns brightly by reason of the circu- 
lation of air. The top portion of the brick has an overhanging 
part which reflects the heat from the fire back again into the 
fuel, and helps to insure a perfect combustion. The stove is 
fixed above the ground, and has an ashes-pan for removing 
any residue that there may be from the fire, thus enabling 
the fire to be kept burning continuously if necessary. The 
‘““ Burkone ’’ fire will be seen in various settings, including 
mantelpieces of whitewood, fumed oak, and mahogany. The 
Standard Range and Foundry Co. have also had mantel 
registers specially designed for their exclusive use. An in- 
teresting feature of the stand is their ‘“ Improved Municipal 
Combination Heating and Cooking Stove.”’ 

Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons, Ltd., varnish and japan 
manufacturers, Mitcham, have enamelled their stand, No. 19, 
with white ‘‘ Endelline.’’ The chief part of the exhibit con- 
sists of their enamels known as “ Endelline,”’ ‘‘ Endelflat,”’ 
and ‘‘ Lacreite.’’ They are also showing some good varnish 
panels, and specimens of wood-stains and <‘ Mosaic ’’ metallic 
paints. In addition there will be an interesting example of 
old heraldic work—a panel which was once part of the dress 
coach of Lord Dudley Ward; it was painted about 1790, and 
belonged formerly to Messrs. Vezey & Co., a Bath firm of 
coachbuilders who used this firm’s varnishes for over a hundred 
years. It may be mentioned that when Messrs. T. Parsons 
& Sons commenced business in 1802 they chiefly catered for 
the needs of coachbuilders. The company opportunely issue 
a booklet entitled ‘‘ Enamel and Health.” i 

Practical instruction in the manufacture and uses of 
cement will be given on Stall 48, where the Sussex Portland 
Cement Company will have on show numerous samples, illus- 
trating the different stages of cement making from the raw 
materials to the finished cement, various machines for testing 
for tensile strength, and apparatus for carrying out tests 


according to the British Standard Specification. Practical’ 


demonstrations of testing will be carried out at intervals 
during the day. The company claim to be the pioneers of the 
modern methods of grinding cement, and to now produce one 
of the finest ground cements in the world. Their “ New- 
haven’’ brand is guaranteed to fully comply with the 


revised British Standard Specification. The well-known 
‘* Cathedral ’’ brand was first prepared for use on Winchester | 
Cathedral. | 

Messrs. Bristowe & Co., Ltd., Broad Sanctuary Chambers, 
S.W., have taken two stalls—one, No. 41, in the Corn Ex- 
change, and the other, No. 22, in the Dome. At the first wil] 
be shown the ‘‘ H. H.’’ series of sanitary fittings. These 
are sure to receive careful examination from all technica] 
visitors to the Congress, for they embody much original 
thought, and in their details mark a departure from con- 
ventional patterns. The designer set himself to remedy the 
constantly-repeated mistakes which originated in a tendency 
to sacrifice form for appearance. The ‘‘ H. H.”’ fittings com- 
prise baths, lavatories, lavatory fittings, closets, gullies, and 
grease traps. Another exhibit is Robbins’s non-set plastic 
cement, which has been brought out by the proprietor of the 
original plastic cement (used in connection with patent pipe 
joints) after realising the necessity of a standard non-setting | 
material for sealing manhole, electrical, cable, and inspection 
covers. . Messrs. Bristowe & Co., Ltd., are sole agents for 
this ; they are also agents for the ‘‘ Coverwell ’’ non-conduct- 
ing composition for boiler and pipe coatings, Parker’s safety 
pipe joint for making watertight sewers, the ‘‘ Whalley ” 
mixer for tarmacadam and concrete, and ‘‘ Tarvia,’’ all of 
which may be inspected on the company’s two stands. 

A distinctly sanitary exhibit is that of the Berkefeld Filter 
Co., Ltd., at Stand No. 40, where prominence will be given to 
the ‘‘ H.”’ house filter, intended for use where there is a pres- 
sure in the main not exceeding 60 lbs. This was one of those 
dealt with by Dr. Sims Woodhead and Dr. Cartwright Wood 
in a report which appeared in the British Medical Journal. 
They wrote :—‘‘ We must conclude from the extensive series” 
of experiments carried out with these Berkefeld filters that 
they afford complete protection against the communication 
of waterborne disease.’’ The filter is of cast iron and yields 
under a pressure of 35 lbs. to 40 lbs. to the square inch about 
25 gallons of water an hour; double this quantity is obtain-— 
able front the same pattern filter, but with three cylinders. 
On the same stand are the Berkefeld hospital filters, aseptic 
irrigators for supplying sterilised water of regulated tem- 
perature for use in surgical operations, together with other 
patterns, as well as the ‘‘ Winco’”’ semi-rotary wing pump. 

At No. 65 wall space, Messrs. Royles, Ltd., Irlam, near 
Manchester, will show illustrations of Row’s patent aeration — 
and filtration plant as erected all over the country in con- 
nection with public and private swimming baths. In this 
patent the water is pumped from the deep end of the bath — 
through a strainer, and passed outside the building to an 
aerator or cooling tower, where the water is broken up into — 
fine needle sprays, and so comes into contact with the atmo-— 
sphere. From the aerator the water descends through the 
“ Reisert ’’ patent filter, where all suspended impurities are — 
arrested. The water then passes through a re-heater, where — 
it is reheated by the exhaust steam from the pump. The ~ 
water then runs into the shallow end of the bath at the rate 
of several thousand gallons per hour, so converting the bath ~ 
into a running stream and being continually re-oxygenated — 
and filtered. The water, being thus purified and freshened, 
can be used in the bath for a much longer time than hereto- 
fore. The saving of water soon pays for the outlay on the 
plant, and the continuous fresh condition of the bath enables 
all bathers to have what are known as ‘‘ clean water day con- 
ditions ”’ at all times. Messrs. Royles, Ltd., are prepared 
to submit plans and estimates for complete plants for new 
baths, or for the application of the ‘‘ Row’s’’ patent to 
existing baths. 

A representative display has been sent to Brighton by 
Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd., of their sanitary goods, 
which embody many important changes. The company seem — 
to have especial success in work for schools. For instance, 
their ‘‘ Regal’? fireclay lavatory ranges have been supplied — 
to the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne, Devonport, and Dart- 
mouth, as well as Duke of York’s School, Dover. The Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex education committees have adopted their — 
‘““ Surrey ’’ four-person trough lavatory, in one piece, 6 feet 
long by 19 inches wide. The ‘‘ Royal’ lavatory range (in 
which two opposite basins are in one solid piece of fireclay), 
is in use at Haileybury College and Rodean School, Brighton. 
In their ‘‘Gravitation’’ system closet range the flushing 
cisterns over each closet are supplied and controlled from a 
supply tank, thereby dispensing with separate ball-valve 
overflows for each. Messrs. Tylor & Son will show several 
varieties of closets and lavatories, which may be seen in 
greater numbers at their showrooms in Tottenham Court 
Road, W. They embody the fruit of long experience in this 
kind of work. 
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BANK AT ALNWICK.—Mr. Grorce REAVELL, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


LLOYDS NEW BANK AT ALNWICK. 


Lroyps Banx, Lrp., acquired last year the premises adjoin- 
ing their Bondgate branch, and decided to amalgamate the 
business carried on therein with that conducted in their 
Fenkle Street branch. Instructions were given to Mr. 
George Reavell, jun., A.R.I.B.A., for the rebuilding, und 
the designs prepared by him were adopted after c1reful ccn- 
sideration. 

The English Renaissance was selected by the architect 
as the style in which the fullest expression of the purpose of 
the building could be conveyed. A range of five Ionic 
columns, with entablature and balustrade of the same ordey, 
embracing the first and second floors, stands on a ground 
storey of finely dressed masonry, with rusticated and re- 
cessed arched doorways. The richness of this composition 
is accentuated by the fine and appropriate carving of the 
keystones of the arches, the capitals to the columns, and 
the pendants at the sides of the window aprons, and as a 
foil to the whole the side bays are in plain polished ashlar, 


throwing into relief the principal block. 

Internally, the banking hall is in keeping with the ex- 
terior, being panelled in richly moulded and_ polished 
mahogany for the greater part of its height, and fitted with 
counter and desks of the same material. The flooring over the 
vaults is of concrete, reinforced with steel, and covered with 
teak kéylock blocks in the working part and Roman marble 


mosaic in the public space. The large windows in the north 
of the banking hall are in steel framing, with a stained- 
glass representation of the arms of the ancient town, St. 
Michael trampling on the dragon. 

The artificial lighting is by electricity, the banking hall 
and manager’s room having clouded glass bowls below the 
lamps, throwing the light to the ceiling, whence it is re- 
flected in a soft and evenly distributed: manner over these 
rooms. The details affecting security from fire and robbery 
have received the most careful attention. 

The contract was let to Mr. Thomas Muckle, of Roth- 
bury. The sub-contractors were as follows :—Messrs. Burn 
& Sons, of Spittal, for joiner work ; Messrs. Reavell Bros., 
of Alnwick, for plumbing and electric lighting; Mr. J. 
Purdie, of Alnwick, for slating and plastering; Messrs. 
Adam Robertson & Sons, of Alnwick, for painting and 
glazing; Messrs. Thomas Robertson & Sons, of Alnwick, 
for mahogany panelling and fittings; Messrs. Hodkin & 
Jones, of Sheffield, for ferro-concrete and mosaic; Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Sons, of Birmingham, for leaded glazing ; 
Breala Company, of Newcastle, for asphalte ; Messrs. Emley 
& Son, of Newcastle, for marble work ; Messrs. Chatwood & 
Co., of Manchester, for strong-room door; the Adjustable 
Metal Shelving Company, of London, for steel strong-room 
fittings; Mr. Christian Neuper, of Newcastle, for stone 
carving; Messrs. Murray, McVinnie & Co., of Glasgow, for 
keylock flooring; Mr. A. H. Henderson, of Alnwick, for 
blinds. The principal electroliers were made by Messrs. 
Powell & Son, of London. The whole has been carried out 
under the immediate supervision of the architect. 
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THE KENTISH RAGSTONE QUARRIES.* 


Tue Wealden district embraces a remarkably distinct 
and well-detined area, and has received a large amount of 
attention from English geologists. Its boundary commences 
at Folkestone Hill, near the coast, and passes through Kent, 
Surrey, Hampshire and Sussex to the sea at Beachy Head. 
As a whole the Wealden area is fairly well supplied with 
stone, suitable both for building purposes and road metal. 

The lower greensand everywhere—except in its Eastern 
range in Sussex—provides a good supply of material, and 
the best of this is obtained: from the Hythe beds, which consist 
of interstratifications in about equal proportions of siliceous 
limestone and soft sandstone, the total thickness of which is 
about 80 feet. The former, termed ‘‘rag,’’ is very compact, 
has a greyish-blue colour, and absorbs very little water. It 
has an average weight of 166 lbs. per cubic foot. In Page’s 
Text-book of Geological Terms. Kentish rag is described as ‘‘ a 
highly fossiliferous grey, cherty or arenaceous limestone.”’ 
The latter, which is called ‘‘ hassock,’’ is for the most part 
drab-coloured, impure, and rather clayey, with a salty taste, 
showing that the formation was originally by the sea. Some 
of these beds, however, are found to be so consolidated that the 
material can be used for building purposes. 


Composition. 
The following may be said to be the general composition of 


each :— 
Kentish Rag. 


Carbonate of lime . 92.80 
Earthy matter 6.30 
Oxide of iron : 2 0.50 
Carbonaceous matter . 0.40 

100.00 

Hassock, 

Carbonate of lime ; 26.30 
Earthy matter 72.20 
Oxide of iron FH 0) 

100.00 


The beds of ragstone vary in thickness from 8 inches to 
5 feet. A typical section has alternate layers of rag and 
hassock beneath top layers of clay, carr stone, and false-bedded 
stone, and fuller’s earth. Good sections may be seen in the 
Coombe Quarry at Tovil, near Maidstone. Here the whole of 
the Hythe beds consist of beds of Kentish rag with hassock 
between the layers. In the lower portion of the quarry the 
beds are apt, in the quarrymen’s phrase, to become more 
‘‘hassocky,’’ and although this renders them valueless for 
road purposes, the harder kind is sometimes used for building. 

It is necessary in a business of this description to econo- 
mise transport of the stone from the quarry to the railway 
truck or barge. The approach to this quarry is by a short 
private road leading off the main road into Maidstone, and 
transport to the railway, or to the barges in the river Medway, 
is easily effected either by horse and cart or steam traction. 

Most of the ragstone here is a good, close, bluish limestone, 
in beds from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet in thickness, but, as is 
invariably the case in all stone quarries, some of the beds of 
Kentish rag are of better quality than others. It might 
serve a useful purpose to tabulate these according to their 
respective qualities and characters. This, however, has up to 
the present not been attempted. 

At the entrance to the quarry are situated the business 
offices, and adjacent to these are the works and apparatus for 
the manufacture of tar-macadam. Upon entering the quarry 
the first sight which meets the view is the succession of beds in 
varying thicknesses of the two different coloured stones— 
namely, the “‘rag”’ and ‘“‘hassock.’”’ Out of a total depth of 
80 feet about 50 feet is workable stone. 

After the top layers of mould, clay and sand—the depth 
of which varies considerably—-have been removed, the first bed 
of ragstone is laid bare. Suitable places are then selected by 
the quarry foremen, and holes drilled by means of hand-drills 
and ‘‘jumpers.’’ These drills are forged from the best 
Sheffield drill steel. The borings are carried to a depth of 
two-thirds the thickness of the bed. 

A charge of black powder is then inserted in the boreholes. 
The tamping in each of these is made with shale, rammed 
tight, wooden, gunmetal, or phosphor-bronze stemmers being 
used for ramming. Double-tape safety fuse is used for firing 
the shots, the fuse burning at the rate of 14 feet per minute. 
Due warning is given to all the men in the quarry, either by 


* A paper read by P. Walton Harrison (Member), M.S.A., 
P.A.S.I., surveyor to the Warminster Rural District Council, at 
Paignton, before a district meeting of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers. 


‘ when either is used alone. 


the blowing of a whistle or by ringing a bell. 
leave the quarry and the charge 1s fired. F 

Should a charge miss fire (which very rarely occurs), no- 
body is allowed near it for thirty minutes. In such a case 
the ‘‘ shot-firer ’’ immediately gives notice of the miss fire, 


No attempt is made to extract the charge, but after the lapse 


of thirty minutes another hole is bored near the first, care 
being taken to bore it in such a manner as not to affect or 
ignite the unexploded charge. The firing of the second charge 
will explode that in the first bore. ; 

Owing to the action of gelignite and other similar explo- 
sives striking in all directions, it has been found that ex- 
plosions by this means not only displace the ragstone, but 


also shatter, in a slight degree, the stone in close proximity © 


to the bore. Black powder is therefore used where the stone 
is required to be displaced in sound blocks, for use in engineer- 
ing or architectural works. Gelignite may, however, be 
used to advantage if the stone is to be used for road material 
only. All explosives are conveyed by the powder men from 
the magazine to the quarry and kept in boxes with locking 
lids, care being taken that no explosives are moved about in 
their naked condition. 

The quantity and size of the pieces of stone removed as a 
result of a charge varies in proportion with the thickness of 
bed, the depth of hole drilled, and consequently the quantity 
of powder used. The average weight of the largest pieces is 
about 14 to 2 tons. These are usually brought down to the 
main floor of the quarry by means of portable cranes. They 
are then split by hand-wedges to the sizes required and loaded 
into hand-trollies and wheel-barrows and taken to the dressing 
sheds. 

After a portion of one layer has been worked it is generally 
found practicable and more economical to remove a consider- 
able quantity of stone from the same stratum without the 
further use of powder. This is accomplished in the following 
manner. Holes are drilled on the top face of the rock (and as 
far back from the vertical face as practicable) and small hand 
wedges driven in at the sides of the portion to be removed. 
A cavity only sufficiently large to receive the shaped end of 
the steel crowbar is then prepared with hand picks in the 
layer of hassock immediately below the ragstone. The crow- 
bar is then inserted and a large piece of ragstone (or other 
suitable rest) placed immediately under this, and a similar 
crowbar is attached by means of a steel collar. Upon these 
bars six or seven men stand, supported by long wooden stakes, 
and by performing a sort of fetish dance in the air the lever 
gradually sinks to the floor and the large block of stone is 
ioosened. 


The cost of Kentish ragstone rough-dressed in the quarry © 


is from 6s. to 8s. per ton. It is used for building in regular 
coursed and random coursed work. The cost of the rag for 
these descriptions of wall facing is about 10s. 6d. per ton. 
One ton will cover about 3 yards super. The best of the 
hassock makes a suitable and cheap lining to ragstone house 
walls. The approximate annual output of stone from the 
principal Kentish ragstone quarries is some 137,000 tons. 

This ragstone, partly on account ofits attractive colour 
and excellent ‘‘ weathering ’’ properties, and also its com- 
parative cheapness, has long been in popular favour in London 
and the South of England in the construction of important 
architectural and engineering works. Among other uses to 
which this stone is put may be mentioned sea and river walls, 
dock facings, reservoirs, milestones, bridges and culverts, 
forts (on Thames and Medway), sett paving, channels, kerbs 
and quadrants, and road metalling. The kerbs are made in 
varying sizes, as follows: —4 inches wide by 10 inches deep, 
4 inches wide by 12 inches deep, 5 inches wide by 12 inches 
deep, and 6 inches wide by 12 inches deep; 45 feet of 4-inch 
by 10-inch kerbing weighs approximately 1. ton. 

Ragstone forms an excellent material for road construction 


and repairs, and is used in large quantities by borough and — 
Of the total annual out- — 


district councils for that purpose. 
put from the Coombe, Preston Hall, and Allington quarries, 
about one-half is used for the purpose of road metalling. It 
is particularly well suited for hilly roads. : 

Tts chief advantages are excellent ‘‘ grip’’ and pon- 
slipperiness. It is, however, unsuitable for road-making in 
constantly damp, low-lying districts. ‘ 

Flints are plentiful, and may be dug out of the numerous 
chalk pits or picked off the fields. Those flints freshly ob- 
tained from the chalk are quite useless for repairing roads, 
being extremely brittle. They are therefore allowed to lie 


exposed for two or three years to weather, by which means 


they lose, to a great extent, their excessive brittleness and 
become tougher. Flints and ‘‘ rag ’’ make a better road than 
These are usually mixed in the 


The men then — 
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proportion of ragstone 75 per cent., flints (surface-picked or 
chalk) 25 per cent. 


Abrasion Tests. 


_ The following table gives the comparative figures between 
Kentish rag and other road stones :— 


ABRASION TESTS OF MACADAM STONE. 


MOORISH MARBLE QUARRIES. 


As far back as the days of Imperial Rome the classical 
builders drew some of their supplies from the quarries of 
Spain. In the dark ages that followed the quarries were 
neglected and forgotten until their product was needed by 


(EK. H. Lovegrove, M.I.C.E.) 


Limestones. 


Note.—Charge of stone, 4 lbs. 


Wet Test.—About § gallon of water added to cylinder after stone has been placed therein. 


8,000 revolutions at 20 revolutions per minute. 


Weights taken after the stone has been again dried. 


Dry Test. i E Wet Test. 
5 Be pibR ine eS 
Difference in Weight Petrographical S | 3g ee Difference in Weight 

Weight of per Cent. Nature. g | Z& rg lee at Weight of rose Vent! 2 

4 lbs. of Stone : GSU el! ae! 4 Ibs. of Stone | E 2 _ 

after Testing. ; | 2 | 3 | after Testing. | | 
Chips. | Dust. | Total ar A Ves | | Chips.| Dust. | Total. 

d sat te on a wh ) aa | “ | 4 “t 
Lbs. ozs. drms. Lbs. ozs. drms. 
cote Mel 4.49 | 16.26 | 20.75 Dark limestone 2.72 H Buxton Lime Co.’s Quarries, Buxton) 3 0 2.34 22.36 | 24.70 
a 5 $6] 2) 18:26> | -21-97 ” 5 2 Tt re = Walls Hill Quarry, Torquay Pea mee) 7.03 34.22 | 41.25 
o..1 83 6.49 | 16.31 | 22.80 oc $3 2.79 — Churston Quarry, Torquay 2 i Sey 3.56 33.64 | 37.20 
me 9 ot 10.30 | 25.59 | 35.89 a Hf 2 oleae — Coombe Quarry, Torquay 2 1 7 5.57 42.19 | 47.76 
eee) iS 1,85 | 17.55 | 19.48 es me 2.71 iH Burton St. Mary Church Quarries, 2 9° 13 3.95 30.71 34.66 
Devon 
1 i Rt .00 | 13.23 | 13.23 | Magnesian limestone | 2.70 H Lady Lee Quarries, Worksop Pine pve Sah 4.34 25.83 | 30.17 
po” OF 83 | 16.31 | 17.14 a 5: 2,66.) H Kentish Rag ee Coombe Quarry, 2s ‘kes | 2.00 27.44 | 27.44 
aidstone 
wae 29, 8 1.22 8.94 | 10.16 Limestone 2.84 | M Chapel Hilland Hangstone Quarries,,; 3 6 2 2.10 | 13.33 | 15.43 
| Somerset 

dra) 5.42 | 16.45 | 21.87 | Red stone (dolomite) 2.80 )' M Similar to Kentish rag from Devon | 2 6 & 6.15 39.64 | 39.79 


Tar-Macadam. 


The rag makes excellent tar-macadam, being, by the nature 
of its composition, able to absorb an appreciable quantity 
of tar. Ragstone differs in this respect from most of the 
igeneous rocks, which, by reason of their too compact or 
crystalline nature, are able to absorb only a very small pro- 
portion of tar, which in many cases is little more than a sur- 
face coating that soon wears off. The following are the 
general methods adopted for the preparation of tar- 
macadam :— 

The ragstone, having been broken (by hand or mechanical 
breakers), is taken, after screening, to the drying floors, which 
are constructed of large metal plates under which flues from 
large furnaces run up and down, and laid to a thickness of 
5 inches or 6 inches. It is allowed to remain spread for 
twelve to fourteen hours—generally through the night—by 
which time it is found to be thoroughly dried and the whole 
of the natural moisture evaporated. This renders it in a 
better condition to absorb the tar. 


Absorption of Water by Stone. 


Volume of water absorbed 
expressed as percentage 
of volume of stone. 


Granite from 3 to 3 
Sandstone. from 8 to 20 
Portland stone . 13.5 

Bath stone © 17.0 
Ketton : : - 5 low: 
Chilmark . ; ; : : aes. 6 
Kentish rag é a Jarier at Os) 


It is then mechanically mixed with boiling tar at a tem- 
perature of about 180° Fahr., in revolving cylinders fitted 
with a continuous screw, and fixed at such an angle and in 
such a way that the stone is propelled forward and the super- 
fluous tar is able to run back to the mouth of the cylinder. 
By this means it is found that the stone on being discharged 
has absorbed sufficient tar not only to render it waterproof, 
but eventually, when pressure is applied, to form a homo- 
geneous and concrete mass. On an average 13 to 16 gallons of 
tar are used to every cubic yard of stone, varying according 
to the coarseness or fineness of the material to be treated. 

This is the process adopted for the production of 
“bottoms ’’—7.e. the coarser gauges—and when an extra 
quantity of ‘‘ toppings’ is wanted an additional stage in 
the work becomes necessary; and anything proving above 
1}-inch gauge is passed through a subsidiary breaker, known 
as a granulator, and the stone is reduced to either 3 inch or 
8 inch, whichever gauge is required. 


Tur Chertsey Rural District Council have received a letter 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners sanctioning the 
loan of 26,725/. required by the Council for carrying out the 
hang sewerage scheme. The work can now be proceeded 
with. 


the Moorish builders. Mr. A. E. Carleton, U.S.A. Consul 
of Almeria, furnishes the following report covering the work- 
ings of the old marble quarries at Macael, Spain, by the 
Moors and the establishment of up-to-date quarries in the 
Chercos Mountain. 

In the days of Moorish dominion in Spain the quarries in 
the Macael district were of considerable importance, and 
much of the marble in the Alhambra came therefrom. The 
marble extracted is white in colour, coarse-grained, with 
straight gray or blackish markings. The method of extraction 
has not varied since the quarries were first opened. The 
marble is obtained by cutting grooves in the rock with 
hammer and chisel, and then, by a number of small wedges 
driven into these grooves, the pieces are split off, afterwards 
being squared by hand labour. Transportation is likewise 
primitive, as the marble is carried from the quarries to the 
little water-power sawmills by means of ox carts. The blocks 
are sawed into slabs of varying thicknesses. The water-power 
is available for only a few months of the year. 

Owing to a heavy tariff on imported marble the Macael 
variety is in good demand throughout Spain on account of 
its cheapness, as compared with Italian marble, the average 
price per square metre (10.76 square feet) for j-inch slabs 
being $1.08, and for blocks $25 to $34 per cubic metre 
(35.316 cubic feet). The natural difficulties, however, 
together with lack of sufficient capital and lack of organisa- 
tion, have always retarded the development of the quarries, 
and now the industry itself is threatened seriously with 
organised competition at its very doors. 

Some time ago a group of English capitalists acquired 
a number of quarries and marble-bearing properties in this 
district, and discovered in the mountain of Chercos an 
immense deposit of white marble of a faint bluish tint, with 
veins and markings similar to the ordinary Italian marble, 
the only difference between it and the latter being in the 
coarseness of the grain. Wire saws are being used for cutting 
the masses from the mountain as well as for squaring the same 
into blocks, and machinery is installed for handling masses 
up to 70 tons and for supplying finished blocks up to 15 tons. 
Transport is effected by traction engines capable of drawing 
30 tons at one load. 

The works in Albanchez have. been equipped with the 
most modern and up-to-date machinery, the motive power 
being obtained from two 80 h.p. suction gas engines and 
plant. Six frame-saws for cutting the marble into, slabs 
have been mounted, each of which can carry seventy blades 
and produce slabs 11 to 15 feet in length. The installation 
includes diamond saws, carborundum moulding and cutting 
machinery, polishing and disc machinery, &c. The railway 
station is at Almanzora, about forty miles from Aguilas, the 
nearest port of shipment. 


Tur Oxfordshire County Council give formal notice of 
their intention to provide a new public elementary school for 
about 150 children at Sonning Common in the parish of 
Eye and Dunsden. 
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LINCOLN. 


View from Ronth- West oe 
Ohapter-house nea as 
Angel Ohboir .., ove eee 


January 1, 1897 
January 1, 1897 
January 1 1897 


Triforium oe coe ooo veo January ¥ 1897 
Lesser Transept ... on oe January y, 1897 
Nave (Hast)... se | eo coo January 8, 1897 
South Aisle ,,, aad an oo. January 8, 1897 
Central Doorway .. ...  «. January 8, 1897 
Details, Doorway ... ox eo January 8, 1897 
Doorway, West Front eee ooo January 8, 1897 
North Aisle ,,, ose eee January 15, 1897 
Full View, Angel Choir ay s. January 15, 1897 
Gables and Pinnacles ean eo January 15, 1897 
Arcade wae oo» January 15, 1897 
Ohoir and Nave (West) sen ve. January 22, 1897 
General Exterior View ,.. oe. January 22, 1897 
Ground Plan,,, 4. ss. | .o. January 22, 1897 
Interior at eee Aan ve. January 22, 1897 
West Front ,,, fee at ee January 22, 1897 
ELY. 
West Front .., 4. 0 |... January 29, 1897 
The Octagon ~e ee +. January 29, 1897 
Transept a sa vo. January 29, 1897 
North Choir “Aisle | es aa e-» January 29, 1897 
General View of Ohoir_,,, -. February 6, 1897 
Ohoir from Octagon ae es February 5, 1897 
Ground Plan oss +c +e. February 5, 1897 
Ohoir Screen dee Sie es. February 5, 1897 
Nave from Octagon ote os. February 12, 1897 
North Aisie (West) bee ee. February 12, 1897 
The Reredos,,, ... .. February 19, 1897 
WINCHESTER. 
The Ohoir .,,, hae Roe “hn February 26, 1897 
West Front ,,, ae Fe «. February 26, 1897 
West Door .,, ... February 26, 1897 
View from North-West a »» March 5, 1897 
South Aisle Coat)... aie we March 5, 1897 
The Nave .., cae .. March 12, 1897 
South Aisle (East) |. = ies .. March 12, 1897 
North Aisle ., a han ee March 19, 1897 
The Great Screen ,., ctr ve March 19, 1897 
SALISBURY. 
The Ohoir and Nave (West) ,,, March 26, 1897 
View from Saleen a eo April 2, 1897 
South Side ,,, ren oo. April 2, 1897 
South Ohoir Aisle ; aa a oo. April 2, 1897 
West Door .,,, es ve. April 9, 1897 
Presbytery Altar, &o, aa .. April 9, 1897 
View in Lady Chapel as oo. April 9, 1897 
Ohapter-house te “aa eo April 9, 1897 
North Porch.., ae a se. April 9, 1897 
East End of Ohoir ,,, Ape ». April 16, 1897 
North Ohoir Aisle .,, tee we April 23, 1897 
North of West Front aap es. April 30, 1897 
NORWICH. 


View from South-East ,., 
The Nave ,,, see” ne 
The'Ohoir'y i. Ps. vse 
The Transept ae abe 
The Aisle 


Exterior with Apsidal Ohapel 


Exterior Buttresses 
The Oloisters 53 Ae 
View from Cloister Court... 
Interior North Side 
Various Details _,,, 


eee 


ove 


ST. PAUL’S. 


The Oross .,,, AG 
Ground Plan sae 
Wren’s Plan,,, vet 
West Front .., o vee 
Choir looking Fast... cas oh 
Nave looking West.,, Rea 
South Aisle of Nave ts 
Ohoir Stalls .. A ee 
Entrance to Choir Stalls | Kee 
Gate in South Ohoir af 


eee 


ooo 


pee 


eos 


View in Nave, with Wellington 


Monument ee 
Gate, North Ohoir Aisle whe 
Nelson’s Tomb ne 
Triforium, &c, 

Nave and North Transept 

Roof, &c., looking East .., 
Roof, &c., looking West .., 
Apse, &. sue toe 
North-West Ohapel 
North-West Tower, &c. ,,, 
Geometrical Staircase .,., 
West Window obs 
Library tes vee 
The Reredos,,, _,.., ty 


eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 
ooe 
eee 
ooe 
coe 
eee 
eve 
woe 
coe 
eee 


May 7, 1897 

May 14, 1897 
May 14, 1897 
May 21, 1897 
May 21, 1897 
May 28, 1897 
May 28, 1897 
June 4, 1897 

June 4, 1897 

June 11, 1897 
June 11, 1897 


June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 18, 1897 
June 25, 1897 
June 25, 1897 
June 25, 1897 


April 1, 1898 
April 1, 1898 
April 8, 1898 
April 8, 1898 
April 15, 1898 
April 22, 1898 
April 22, 1898 
April 29, 1898 
April 29, 1898 
May 6, 1898 
May 6, 1898 
May 13, 1898 
May 13, 1898 
May 20, 1898 


CANTERBURY: 
Ground Plan a x wo. July 2, 1897 
General View oe ¢ ee July 2, 1897 
South Transept, &e, ae, o- July 2, 1897 
Nave (Hast ... ae oo. July 2, 1897 
Tomb in Martyrdom * w. July 2, 1897 
Oloisters (South-East) ,, oo. July 9, 1897 
North Choir Aisle Oey .. July 9, 1897 


Ohoir .. ) 
Warriors’ Ohapel ,,, ee 
Plan of Oloisters .., 


Entrance to Martyrdom, &o. 


North Aisle (East) .., 
The Martyrdom ,, 
Section of Naveand Aisles. 


eee 


Section of South and North Tran- 


sept vee see see 


one 


July 16, 1897 
July 16, 1897 
July 23, 1897 
July 23, 1897 
July 23, 1897 
July 30, 1897 
August 6, 1897 


August 6, 1897 


CANTERBURY—continued. 
Section of Elevations and Details 


Becket's Orown, &c. oc 
Tomb of Black Prince _,,., 
view from Trinity Okapel 
Urgan Screen with Statues 
Oapitals aoe ove eee 
Norman Doorway ... toe 
The Orypt, &c, oh ooo 
Norman Arcade .,,, eee 
Pilgrims’ Steps... oe 
North Ambulatory vee 
Orypt, North Transept.., 
South-east View ... oe 
North from Precincts _,,, 
Dean’s Ohapel eos ooo 
North Aisle Orypt ... eee 
frinity Ohapel oon oe 
Crypt Ohapel oe ee 
The Ohapter house.,, eee 
St. Gabriel’s Ohapel aoe 
The West Door 


Distant View, Trinity Ohapel 


Oapital in Orypt ... tos 
The Baptistery  .., ove 
Doorway in Oloisters a4 
Orypt, Half-length.., ooo 


South Transept (North-West) 


eco 


South Ohoir aes and Norman 


Turret te oes 
South-West Corner aA 
End of Ohapter-house __,,, 
Effigies eae 


Part of Screen to Dean’s Chapel... 


South Transept from North 
South Transept Elevation 
Brackets and Oapitals .,,, 


oea 
ooe 


August 6, 1897 
August 6, 1897 
August 13, 1897 
August 20, 1897 
August 20, 1897 
August 20, 1897 
August 27, 1897 
August 27, 1897 
September 3, 1897 
September 3, 1897 
September 10, 1897 
September 10, 1897 
September 17, 1897 
September 24, 1897 
October 1, 1897 
October 1, 1897 
Matober 8, 1897 
October 8, 1897 
October 8, 1897 
October 15, 1897 
October 15, 1897 
October 22, 1897 
October 22, 1897 
October 29, 1897 
November 5, 1897 
November 12, 1897 
November 19, 1897 


November 26, 1897 
December 3, 1897 

December 10, 1897 
December 17, 1897 
December. 17, 1897 
December 24, 1897 
December 24, 1897 
December 31, 1897 
December 31, 1897 


January 7, 1898 
January.7, 1898 
January 7, 1898 
January 7, 1898 
January 7, 1898 
January 14, 1898 
January 14, 1898 
January 21, 1898 
January 21, 1898 
January 28, 1898 
January 28, 1898 
February 4. 1898 
February 4, 1898 
February 11, 1898 
February 18, 1898 
February 18, 1898 


Do. eo veo 
GLOUCESTER. 

Oloisters, South-East we one 
Ohoir looking East ah aco 
Orypt... a oes eee 

Doi ves . on0 a 
Plan ,., mab pac 
North Aisle of Nave aD “ 
Qhapelin Orypt ... .., «as 
Monks’ Lavatory .. ate noe 
East-end South Transept.., vee 
Oloisters +e a, ace eae 
South Ohoir Aisle = nes con 
West Front , fo0 vee o. 
Lady Chapel. = ep eee An 
Ohoir looking West a ora 
South-West Oorner Fie Aas 
Piscina in Triforium nes Ped 
Sedilia vee 


North Aisle looking West 
South Porch., ane 
View from North- Rast nck 
South Aisle looking East .,, 
Ohapel of St. Andrew, &c, 


February 25, 1898 
February 25, 1898 
March 4, 1898 
March 4, 1898 
March 11, 1898 
March 11, 1898 


Nave looking West See .. March 18, 1898 
Orypti ei © oo Marohl18.1398 
View in Oloisters .., Z. ee. March 25, 1898 
Doorway, &e. ay eee «. March 25, 1898 
PETERBOROUGH. 

View from North-West .., +. June 3, 1898 
Sanctuarv ... aa ws. June 3, 1898 
Towers, Pinnacles, “&o, vas ee June 10, 1898 
Ohoir looking Kast... tee vo. June 10, 1898 


Ground Plan ath vee 
Ohapel of St. Janes ove 
South Aisle, &c, ,,, oes 
Vaulting, &, ay vee 
South Door (Hast) ,., ka 
South Door (West) .., coe 
South Transept, &c, eee 
Retro-choir (Roof) .., tee 
View from Palace, &c. ,,, 
Retro-choir ,,, ace +H 
Details wee ove eee 
East End s,,. wae see 
Triforium eee eos vee 


0. eee ore ooo 
View looking North-West 
North Transept, &c, an 
Nave (North-West) vee 
Old Oloister Wall .., ee 
Oheese Moulding .., vee 


Sanctuary, &e. eee 
South Aisle (West) eae 
Nave (East) , eee eos eee 
Doorway, &c. soe ove 
Top of Oentral Gable 


Ohoir and Nave (North-West) ‘ 


West Front .., 
West Front in 1827 
West Front (Plans, &c She 


June 10, 1898 
June 17, 1898 
June 17, 1898 
June 24, 1898 
June 24, 1898 
June 24, 1898 
July 1, 1898 

July 1, 1898 

July 8, 1898 

July 8, 1898 

July 8, 1898 

July 15, 1898 
July 15, 1898 
July 22, 1898 
July 29, 1898 
July 29, 1898 
August 5, 1898 
August 5, 1898 
August 5, 1898 _ 
August 12, 1898 
August 12, 1898 
August 19, 1898 
August 19, 1898 
August 19, 1898 
August 26, 1898 
September 2, 1898 
September 2, 1898 
September 2, 1898 


ST: ALBANS. 


View from South-West ,,, 


NG y OsOT es cries tee 
West Front a na 
Lady Ohapel ~0s 

Tower and South Transept 
Behind Screen pia dag 


Oloisters *, 7 
South Aisle, looking East 
The Screen .,, 

The Screen ( Details) 
View from South-East 


ooo 


October 21, 1898 
October 28, 1898 
November 4, 1898 
November 11, 1898 
November 18, 1898 
November 18, 1898 
November 25, 1898 
December 2, 1898 
December 9, 1898 
December 16, 1898 
December 23, 1898 


ST, ALBANS—continued. 


General View ee vos 

Doorway, South Transept Mae 
Doorway in South Aisle .,, eee 
Virgin and Ohild at Back of 


Reredos .,., ose vee 
The Watch Gallery... Fer ase 
DURHAM. 

View from the Weir ces ae 
Galilee (North)... eee 


Galilee, with Wall of Ohurch ea 
The Ohoir, looking West... coe 
Vaulting, ‘&e. =} aes vee 
Arcade, Ohapter-house .,, ea 
West Tower from Oloister ea 
Orypt under Dormitory .,., eee 
Triforium, &c. - .., oce vee 
View from Precincts ooo oes 
Galilee (South-East) cia 
Vaulting of Ohapel of Nine Altara 
South Aisle, looking West ah 
Entrance to Ohapter-house as 
Galilee (North-East) hos ise 
View from South-West .. eae 
Lantern of Oentral Tower, &c. .., 
Detail of Central Tower, &c. 
North Transept ... coe ir 
North Porch eee eos see 
West Door oe ooo ooo eoe 
Ground Plan vee vee vee 
The Dun Oow mea oes vee 
From St. Oswald’s .., 

Details, North Window, “Ohapel 


Nine Altars a 
Arcade, Inside Wall ‘of Nave are 
Bishop’s Throne ,,, tee 
Ohapel, Nine Altars (North) Soe 
Nave, looking Hast... "3 a 


North Porch Bae 
Galilee Doorway, “West; “North 
Aisle of Ohurch . ead aH 
Ohoir looking East. re wag 
Oboir Vaulting looking West aaa 
East End South Ohoir Aisle, look- 
ing into Ohapel of Nine Altars 
South Aisle looking North, Tran- 
sept... aap 
Entrance Orypt from Cloister wea 
Galilee looking South-East its 
Altar of Lady of Pity a ee 
Nave, looking West aa te 
Looking Across Nave pea eos 
Sedilia, &c. .., 
Triforium Bay of Choir, North Side 
North Aisle from ee of. Nine 


December 30, bh 
May 26, 1899 
May 26, 1899 


May 26, 1899 4 


May 26, 1899 


g Cathedral Plates can be supplied unless the date of the issue, as , 
The charge for any number containing Cathedral Plates published 
Further lists will be published in subsequent issues. 


January 13,1899 


January 13, 1899 ~ 
January 13, 1899 
January 20, 1899 
January 20, 1899 
January 20, 1899 
January 27, 1899 
January 27, 1899 
January 27, 1899 


February 10, 1899 — 


February 10, 1899 
February 10, 1899 
February 17, 1899 
February 17, 1899 
February 17, 1899 
February 17, 189¢ 
February 17, 1899 
February 24, 1899 


February 24, 1899 
February 24, 1899 
March 3, 1899 
March 3, 1899 
March 10, 1899 
March 10, 1899° 


March 10, 1899 
March 17, 1899 
March 17, 1899 


March 24, 1899 


March 24, 1899 
March 24, 1899 
March 31, 1899 
March 31, 1899 
April 7, 1899 
April 7, 1899 
April 14, 1899 
April 14, 1899 


Altars ve .. April 21, 1899 
West End of North Aisle ; eae .. April 21, 1899 
From Landing Stage ree we. April 28, 1899 
Ancient Font, with Oanopy «. May 5, 1899 
Ohapter-House (Hast) .., .. May 12, 1899 
Arcade, Central Tower .,,, .. May 12, 1899 
Detail of Oapital .., ae ws. May 12, 1899 
Oathedral Ohurch ,,, eat «. May 12, 1899 

ROCHESTER. 

View from Oastle - oe June 2, 1899 
Nave and North Transept ew. June 2, 1899 
The Choir ,,, + us eos June 9, 1899 
Nave looking West ose June 16, 1899 
Doorway, South Choir’ ‘Transept... June 16, 1899 
Details, West Doorway ,,,: ... June 16, 1899 
Plan ., ooo ove ove eee June 23, 1899 
The Screen ,,, a = oo June 23. 1899 
The Orypt ... June 23, 1899 
Entrance to Orypt and South 

Ohoir Transept ,, aA ve. June 23, 1899 
Looking South-West ee ww. June 30, 1899 
Nave Arches... 2. se ee June 30, 1899 
The Triforium ae ja +. June 30, 1899 
East End of Ohoir ,,, 7A vee June 40, 1898 
Western Turrets .,.. ae) we June 30, 1899 

-BRISTOL: 
Exterior looking South-Hast, with 

Gatehouse ., ee July 7, 1899 

Exterior looking South-West ee July 14, 1899 

looking North-West .>:.,,. July 14, 1899 
Exterior looking North-West ,., J uly 21, 1899 
South Aisle looking Hast .., we duly 28, 1899 
Nave looking Kast .,, ae +. August 4, 1899 
Arcade, Elder Lady Chapel August 11, 1899 
South Ohoir Aisle showing Roof August 11, 1899 
Exterior looking South-Hast ,,, August 18, 1899 
Choir looking East August 18, 1899 
Elder Lady Ohapel looking Kast August 25, 1899 


Door from Oloisters Into South 
Transept eve ce eee oes 

Plan .., ase 

Entrance, Berkeley Chapel, jn 
South Aisle oe 

Roof in Vestibule to Berkeley 
Chapel _.., = sea 

Retro chole looking “Bast | ES 

Door from South Aisle to Retro- 


choir Pe 
Resionpls, ‘Altar and Sedilia “ 
Oarving on Berkeley Tomb ee 
Entrance to Ohapter-house a 


Ohapter-house 0% one vee 
Details ow eater AY oes 
Plan ose eee vee 
Hast Side Oloisters,.. 


From Road looking South-East ... 


August 25, 1899 
August 25, 1899 


September 1, 1899 


September 1, 1899 
September 8, 1899 


September 8, 1899 
September 15, 1899 


= 


September 15, 1899 


September 22) 1 1899 
September 29, 1899 
September 29, 1899 
October 6, 1899 
October 6, 1899 
October 6, 1899 
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TRE No communication cun be inserted unless authenticated by 


the name and address of the writer—not in every case 


— Architect and Contract Leporter. 


i FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1910. 


| Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
_ All business communications to the Managing Director, 
) P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


' Branch Offices at 45 Otp Queen Street, 8.W., Messrs. W. 


HAY FIELDING & CO. being the representatives for 
all business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 Cotmorse Row. 
*," Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. 

AGENTS FOR AMERICA: 

The International News Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, England, and New York. 
AGENTS FOR CANADA: 

Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., 91 Church Street, 

Toronto, to whom all correspondence for Subscription 


and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription $5.20. 


AGENTS FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA: 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTOH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


and Perth, Australe1; Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and Hobart, 
Tasmania. 


Sourn Arrica: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


-Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


-EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
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for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS sab Lc: 

"x" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Antwerp.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2001. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
l’aménagement de l’agglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 


Beirast.—Sept. 15.—The Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity are prepared to receive designs for the enlargement 
of the present buildings at a cost of about 52,0001. Assessor, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Two premiums of 1501. and 1001. ; 
particulars 2l. 2s., returnable within three weeks, or on 
receipt of bona-fide design. Mr. J. M. Finnegan, B.Sc., 
secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


TreLanp.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect's estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 


TreLanp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, inyite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on, written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 
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HEATHMAN : 


For LADDERS, STEPS, TRESTLES and 


PORTABLE SCAFFOLDS, 


PARSON’S GREEN, LONDON, S.W.., 


Om THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. — [Szpr. 9, 1910. 


re grates snares Saree,°GHILMARK STONE QUARRIL 
eemeat WiLTs. 
SPRAGUE & CO. BLACK LINE PRINTS. | Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & O¢ 


(LIMITED), 201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lin, 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. a ern E. Fors dane Series, 
: ; ; 6 uilt, also used in the 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. of which Sallebusy Osea sam | 


drals, St. Alb: Abbey, | 
w. F. STANLEY & CO., Lta., J Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Chun 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. . Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Gra 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London. | 


WELDON STONE 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL Wo 

as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. | 

WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAP) 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


1 Telegrams: “ Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


alent Steel Selfcontained —_» 


(eakRoom Drricefiminas 


PATENT:. 


BAL: BEARING AUTOMATC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOCR PIVOT 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, 


Eee AE SEE 
GALBRAITH & WINTO 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK | 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABAST 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. . UE eae Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosa 
British Traders’ Association. | 185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCO 
LIGHTNING For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. s j 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
CONDUCTORS. 119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
R E CG oO 10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
] a @ § anc Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 


* ORDOVERAX’” 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. PHO : 0-PRIN } Ss 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, ‘ : 


Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
WwW ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. ESTABLISHED . §/71Chatham, 
Telegrams ded ves London. ovERAcENtuRY. Telephones: | 3545 London Walle 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 
Trade Mark: ‘‘ FALKIRK.” ESTABLISHED 1815. Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” . 


The “ERA” Anthracite Stove. : 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


On Tracing Cloth. — 


WILL NOT SMEAR, 
PERMANENT. 
ECONOMICAL. 

WRITE FOR FREE SPECIMENS. 


39 Victoria St., London, S.W. 


No. 3A Size. POINTS. No. 2 Size. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


: No Bad Habits. 
COAL BILL REDUCED BY. HALF. 


In maintaining a healthy 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 
Parlours, etc. Most other places 
require the larger size, No. 3. ¥ 


Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 
For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 


For No. 3A. 22d. | ,, 3 
LONDON - CRAVEN House, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CASTLE STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 anv 34 BoTHWELL STREET 


EDINBURGH - 22 Picarby PLACE. i 
Works: FALKIRK. L 4 
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- Mancuzster.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 


| specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
| bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 501. The 
_ City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
_ Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
‘Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
'F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.1.B.A. 
~Olass I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
_medal and 250/.; second prize, 100/. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 375/.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 100/. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 100/. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or I1.—prizes, 25]. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or IJ.—prizes, 
101. and 57. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I].—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 51; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
Rurstrp.—Nov. 15.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs. for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
‘Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
“Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 100/., and 50/. Deposit 
il. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Wates.—Sept. 19.—The. town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 3,0001.) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first.and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Watzs.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council ofthe borough of 
Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,000/. Three pre- 


-miums are offered, viz. 751., 301. and 20I., as first, second - 


and third respectively. Send 1l. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
&c., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AnnFIELpD Prarn.—Sept. 19.—For erection of a picture 

theatre at Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr. L. H. Armour, 
16 West Street, Gateshead. 
_ Brrmincuam.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a police 
station at the corner of Digbeth and Allison Streets. Send 
21. 2s. to the City Treasurer. Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, 
quantity surveyors, 47 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

CariisLe.—Sept. 12.—For new urinal, lavatories, and 

_-w.c.’s in yards at Harraby Hill House. Mr. George Arm- 
strong, architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

Campriper.—Sept. 14.—For erection of a cottage in 

 Albién Row. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Cuarney-Bassert.—Sept. 15.—For erection of small 
holding farm buildings and alterations to existing farm 
buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The County Land Steward’s 

Office, Assize Courts, Reading. 

Dovetas.—Oct. 1.—For new mission hall and Sunday 
school at St. Matthew’s, Douglas, Isle of Man. The Rev. 
“e S. Taggart, M.A., St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 2 Mount Have- 
ock. 


Dusiin.—Sept. 23.—For erection of a fire brigade station, 


Thomas Street. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, 
Cork Hill, Dublin. ~ 

-Duruam.—Sept. 20.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for new. Council schools at Mount Pleasant, 
Spennymoor, and Close House (near Bishop Auckland), 
“manual instruction room at Ryhope, and alterations at 


|. 


Broompark Council school. (1) Mount Pleasant, Spenny- 
moor (for about 350 scholars), Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire 
Hall, Durham.* (2) Close House (for about 500 scholars), 
manual room at Ryhope, and alterations at Broompark. 
Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Ecciuston.—Sept. 24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Eccleston, near St. Helens, to accommodate 170 
scholars. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Eprine.—Sept. 10.—For works in connection with the pro- 
posed cemetery at Epping, Essex, for the Epping Urban Dis- 
trict Council, viz.:—(1) Laying-out, including surface 
drainage, construction of roads and footpaths; (2) erection of 
gates and fences; (3) building chapel and tool shed. Persons 
desiring to tender should apply by Sept. 10 to Mr. G. J. Creed, 
clerk, Epping. 

Exrrer.—Sept. 14.—For certain general reparation, 
painting, &c., to the workhouse. Mr. R. M. Challice, archi- 
tect, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FERRING AND DuRRINcton.—Sept. 12.—For building a 
wall at The Clappers, Ferring ; also for laying a storm-water 
drain at Durrington Lane, Durrington, for the East Preston 
Rural District Council, Mr. Arthur Shelley, clerk, Little- 
hampton. 

Hatrrax.—Sept. 10.—For extensions to Kingston bakery 
for Messrs. J. Whittaker & Sons. Mr. Thomas Kershaw, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

HawkInce.—Sept. 10.—For erection of a porch, heating 
chamber, &c., at the Hawkinge Council School, Kent. Mr. 
W. Thomas, correspondent, 66 Broadmead Road, Folkestone. 

Hinpiey.—Sept. 12.—For erection of cart sheds in the 
stable yard, Cross Street. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Oswald P. 


Abbott, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 


Hurst.—Sept. 15.—For erection of small holding farm 
buildings at Church Farm. The County Land Steward’s 
Office, Assize Courts, Reading. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 12.—For erecting twenty-eight single 
cottages and fencing plots for same; also for fencing further 
five plots for the Rural District Council. Payment 5s. Mr. 
B. Manning, clerk to the Rural District Council, Workhouse, 
Rathdrum. 

IrnpLanp.—Sept. 14.—For erection of one single and five 
pairs of labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural 
District Council. Myr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk to the 
Rural District Council, Loughlinstown. 

IrELAND.—Sept. 15.—For enlargement and repairs of the 
Woodburn National School. Mr. 8S. V. Stirling, teacher, 
Woodburn, near Carrickfergus. 

IrELAND.—Sept. 19.—Tenders for erection of a Crown 
post-office at Roscommon. The Office of Public Works, 
Dublin, and the Post Office, Roscommon. 

IrnrLanp.—Sept. 24.—For erecting and fencing thirty-nine 
single cottages at Ballynahinch, Ballyrange, and Tullyboard, 
for the Rural District Council, at not more than 1401. each. 
Mr. R. L. Morrow, clerk to the Council, Downpatrick. 

Lerps.—Sept. 21.—For the whole or any of the separate 
trades in connection with erection of the education block of 
the City of Leeds Training College, Beckett’s Park, 
Headingley. Send names and 2/. 2s. deposit by Sept. 12 to 
Mr. James Graham, secretary for education, Education 
Department, Calverley Street, Leeds. 

LeyTonsTone.—Sept. 15.—For erection of Leytonstone 
sorting office. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office of Works, 
Carlisle Place, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of a green-house and 
potting-shed at Wandsworth Cemetery, Magdalen Road. 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, 215 Balham High Road, 
S.W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 20.—For alteratibns and additions to 
the laundry at Brentford Workhouse, Isleworth, W. Send 
21. 2s. to Mr. W. Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Lone Surron.-—Sept. 15.-—For improvement works and 
repairs upon the Market House. Mr. W. H. H. Davis, 
architect, 2 York Row, Wisbech, or Messrs. Mossop & Mossop, 
clerks to the Market House Company, Long Sutton, Lines. 

Matrsy.—Sept. 23.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with 
the Maltby new school, viz. builder, joiner, tiler, plumber, 
plasterer, painter, and asphalter. The Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1l. 1s. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Mancnester.—Sept. 14.—For the construction of two 
public urinals adjoining the Didsbury Hotel, Wilmslow 
Road, Didsbury, and the Coach and Horses Hotel, Stockport 
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Road, Longsight. Send 1/. 1s. deposit to the City Trea- 
surer, the City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Market Harporoucu.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a 
police court, superintendent’s house, stables, and alterations 
to existing buildings. Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. 8. Perkins Pick, 
F.R.1I.B.A., county architect, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Minsxrp.—Sept. 16..—_For proposed farmstead at Minskip, 
near Boroughbridge. Deposit 11. The West Riding Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Ockrorp,—Sept. 20!—For erection of pumping station 
buildings at Ockford, near Godalming. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. 
J. H. Norris, borough surveyor and water engineer, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Godalming. 

Prencn.—Sept. 17.—For additions and alterations to 
their offices, Town Hall, Anerley Road, S.E., for the Penge 
Urban District Council. Send at once names and addresses, 
with a deposit of 21. 2s., to Mr. H. W. Longdin, architect, 
Town Hall, Anerley. Ps 

PorTtsMoUTH.—Sept. 12.—For constructing, supplying 
and maintaining in thorough repair for six calendar 
months from the completion of the whole thereof, the follow- 
ing works:—(1) A waiting room for visitors and bicycle 
store at the north-east entrance of the town hall, and (2) 
alterations and additions to the borough engineer’s offices at 
the town hall. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 

St. Hutens.—Sept. 13.—For building a small power 
house near to Windle Smithies, for the Rainford Gas Com- 
pany, for the Gas Committee. The Gas Works Office, War- 
rington Old Road. 

St. Hxrtens.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a secondary 
school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. De- 
posit 11. ls. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, George Street, 
St. Helens. 

SADDLEWORTH.—For the whole of the additions to the 
stable buildings, &c., at the Saddleworth Union Workhouse. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Master of the Workhouse, Running Hill, 
Dobcross, or Mr. F, Thorpe, architect, 7 Clegg Street, 
Oldham, and Wadelock, Uppermill. 

ScortanD.—For the following works connected with pro- 
posed alterations on and additions to the Berwickshire High 
School at Duns, for the School Board, viz. :—Digger, mason 
and brick work, carpenter, joiner and glazier, slater and 
rough cast, plumber and gasfitter, plasterer and cement, pavior 
works, tile work, heating, painter work, classroom fittings, 
ironmonger work. Mr. Wm. Home Waite, clerk, 12 Newton 
Street, Duns, or Messrs. R. A. Bryden & Robertson, archi- 
tects, 147 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

ScoTLAND.—Sept. 13.-—For carrying out alterations and 
additions to Helensburgh Post Office, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
Post Office, Helensburgh, or H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 


ScoTLanp.—Sept. 14.—For the mason, joiner, plaster, 


plumber, slater, painter and glazier, and iron works, of | 


additions to and alterations on Knowepark and the Senior 
Burgh schools, for the Selkirk School Board. Messrs. J. & 
J. Hall, architects, Galashiels. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 20.—For erection of four cottages for 
farm servants and four cottages for attendants at Bangour 
Village, Uphall. Messrs. Peter Lawrence & Co., surveyors, 
504 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 20.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, and plasterer work of four new houses to be erected 
in Morebattle. Messrs. Main & Shanks, solicitors, Kelso. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a tem- 
porary building at the County School for Girls. Mr HC, 
Pearcey, local secretary, 45 High Street, Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 5 

SouTHALt.—Oct. 4.—¥For the following, for the Southall 
Norwood Urban District Council, viz.:—(a) Boiler house ; 
(b) hot-water heating; (c) hot-water supply at the sana- 
torium; and (d) paving works: and (¢) channelling work. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.1., &c., engineer and 
surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 

SourHampron.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and heating 
apparatus to cells at the Winchester county police station. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

SPRINGHEAD.—-Sept. 16.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works, viz. :—Springhead Council school (builder, plumber, 
and asphalter), asphalting and_ general repairs. The 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. 
deposit to the County Treasurer. 


: quantity surveyor, 37 Brown Street, Manchester. 


. 
| 


STantey.—Sept. 14.—For erecting classroom for the 
Stanley Church schools, Derby. Messrs. Heazell & Sons, 
architects, Nottingham. _- 

Srockport.—Sept. 13.—For erection of stabling, car 
sheds, &c., to be entirely completed by December 31, 191 
for the Stockport Industrial and Equitable. Co-operatiy 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, archit 
Queen’s Buildings, St. Peter’s Square, Stockport. . | 

Stockport.—Sept. 13.—For sanitary improvements ca 
forty-one houses in Huntsman’s Brow, Society Street, Divi 
Street, and Co-operative Street, for the Industrial and 
Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. Wrathmell’ 
& Blackshaw, architects, Queen’s Buildings, St. Peter’s 
Square, Stockport. ‘ 

TaMWworRtTH.—Sept. 15.—¥For the erection of a handicraft 
centre on the site of the Boys’ Council school. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. Graham Balfour, Director of Education, — 
County Education Office, Stafford. ; 

TEWkKEsBURY.—Sept. 16.—For alterations at the old 
buildings of the Tewkesbury Grammar School. Mr. H. A. 
Badham, secretary, Tewkesbury. iP 

Uprrersy.—Sept. 13.—For the work required in erection 
of a new mixed school and for alterations and additions to 
infants’ school, Upperby, Cumberland. Mr. J. Forster, 
M.S.A., architect, 13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For new house and alterations , 
to existing house and farm buildings at Bond Hill Ash b 
Farm, Copmanthorpe, near York. Deposit 1l. The West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. ; 

WatEs.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a building to be 
used as a drinking fountain on Leigh Road, freehold land, — 
Pontypool, for the Abersychan Urban District Council. Mr, 
W. H. V. Bythway, clerk, Pontypool. 

WatEs.—Sept. 10.—-Contractors desirous of tendering for — 
the new drill hall to be erected at Colwyn Bay for the 5th Batt. 7 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers are requested to send their names ing 
not later than the 10th inst., accompanied by a deposit of © 
10s. 6d., to Messrs. J. M. Porter & Elesek, architects, Estate y 
Office. Colwyn Bay. -z 

Wates.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of thirty-one houses © 
and the construction of the necessary roads at Cwmtillery, 
for the Abertillery Urban District Council. Deposit 11. 1s. — 
Mr. Lionel D. Lewis, engineer, King Street, Abertillery. i" 

Wates.—Sept. 13.—For erecting a residence at Aberporth, 
Capt. J. Davies, Step, Aberporth, R.S.O., Cardiganshire. _ 

Watrs.—Sept. 13.—For proposed extensions to co-opera- — 
tive stores, Blaengarw. The Stores. ODay ae 

Wates.—Sept. 13,—For certain alterations and repairs | 
to Bethel Welsh Congregational Church, Tonyrefail. Mr. — 
R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tonypandy, © 
or Mr. Stephen Evans, Bon Marche, Tonyrefail. 

Wates.—Sept. 16.—For carrying out alterations and 
additions to Tredegar House, Tredegar. Mr. T. Edmund 
Rees, architect and surveyor, The Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Sept. 16.—For the carrying out of the following 
works for the Rhondda Urban District Council, viz. :—(1) 
Extensions at Ynyshir Council school (girls’ department) ; 
(2) extensions at Tonypandy Council school (infants’ depart- 


ment). Send 1. 1s. deposit in each case to the Accountant 
of the Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 


Wates.—Sept. 16.—For erection of a domestic science and 
manual instruction centre at Willowtown Schools, Ebbw 
Vale. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Hy. Waters, M.S.A., architect, 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale, Mon. ola ; 

Wates.—Sept. 19.—For extensions and alterations to the 
Pantygasseg Council school, near Pontypool; also for exten- 
sions and alterations to the Pengam Council school, Pengam, ~ 
for the Monmouthshire Education Committee. ._D osit: 
ll. 1s. Mr. John Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Council Offices, — 
Newport, Mon. on 

Watzs.—Sept.. 22.—For erection of 240 houses and 10 — 
shops on the Glyn Gwyn Estate at Bedwas, Mon., for the 
Tre Thomas Building Club. Mr. James T. Jenkins, archi- | 
tect and surveyor, Porth, Glamorgan. i 

Watxzs.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. 

_. WELLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a secondary 
school to accommodate 200 pupils at Wellington, Salop. 
Messrs. Shayler, Swan & Ridge, joint architects, 16 Pride 
Hill, Shrewsbury. Send 3. 3s. deposit to.Mr. W. Windsor, 
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ve | THN DERS. 
, BANBURY. 


‘For erection of business premises at Middleton Cheney, for 
_ the Banbury Co-operative Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. 
Freperick J. Cooxs, architect, Banbury. 


Broughton . £1,886. 0. 0 
Allitt & Son 1,427 15:0 
Turner YAO 1050 
Orchard & Son 1,297 0 0 
Kimberley 1,234 0 0 
Bootx & Son, Banbury (accepted) 1,209 0 0 


BARNOLDSWICK. 


for the works connected with the widening of a portion of 
Church Street. Mr. W. Bennett, M. LM. E., 


surveyor. 
Hayes . ‘£420 10 8 
Sugden . 410 2 3 
- Macdonald . 370 0 0 
Ward & Tetley 565 16 1 
Muff & Randell 347 15 7 
Clegg Bros. . 347 9 5 
CLEGe, Barnoldswick (accepted) . 339 14 10 


DUBLIN. 


For the wiring and fittings for electric lighting of the work- 
house, James’s Street, for the Guardians of the South 


Dublin Union. Mr. L. J. Lawtezss, engineer, Rath- 
mines, Dublin. ; 

Ampere Electrical Co. £4,400 0 0 
Fletcher & SME 3,812 14 9 
Edmundsons 3,489 0 0 
Egan & Co. 3,255 12 6 
Johnson & Philips : : ; F 5,036 0 0 

A. E. G. Exscrric Co.,. Manchester (ac- 
cepted) ; : ; 2,537 4 0 

; Maintenance. 

Ampere Electrical Co. 2,522 0 O 
Fletcher & Philipson . ; ; : 1,000 0 0 

-A. E. G. Etecrric Co., Manchester, (ac- 
cepted) 250 0 0 

ELDON. 
For sana walling, &c., of the Eldon churchyard, Dur- 
am. 

Manners : : : ; £558 7 Q 
Moore. : ‘ : i : 3 : 474 210 
Hilton . : ‘ , ; . : ‘ 461 9 9 
Carrick i ; ; ; : ; é 446 10 8 
Hudson . : ; ; ; : : , 427 5 11 
Bell : ; 2 , ; i Pi ees 425.7 9 
Brown . : ; 410 1 6 
Hore & Sons, Coundon (accepted) : : SSShe Tone 
Bhompson ‘ é : 374 6 3 


GLASGOW. 
Wor the erection of a concert hall at the Scottish Exhibition 


of National History, Art, and Industry, 1911. 
_ Messrs. Watker & Ramsay, architects, Glasgow. 
HeEnperson, Glasgow (accepted) . £9,553 9 0 


HONINGTON (SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR). 


For alterations and additions to Honington Lodge, for Sir 


Grey Skipwith, Bart. Mr. C. M. C. “ARMSTRONG, archi- 
tect, Warwick. 


Mister & Dicksee - 


; £1,890 0 0 
/, Cashmore & Sons 1,829 0 0 
Boweéen’s Executors 1,745.-0 0 
Groves & Sons 1,667 © 0° 40 
Hollowell : 1,648 0 0 
Fincher & Co. 1,596 15 6 
Broad & Co. 1,595 0 0 
Whittall & Son . 1,589 0 0 
Smith & Sons 1,494 0 0 
Cotins & GopFRey, Tewkesbury (accepted) 1,488 0 0 
MIDSOMER NORTON. 
For the erection of motor garage and workshop. Mr 
Wiuiram F. Brrp, pee Midsomer Norton. 

W.& A. Suna ? , 4 £1,039 0 0 
Heal . ae ‘ ’ ‘ ; 835 0 0 
Coles Bros. . : : : 820 0 0 
Carey (accepted sub ject to ‘revision) . 3 780 0 0 


IRELAND. 
For constructing concrete culvert, 547 yards long, at Castle 


Hill, with manholes, &e., Knock, near Belfast. Messrs. 

Swiney & CROASDAILE, MM.L1.C. E., Belfast. 
Stafford 1,689 6 6 
Trish Armoured Tubular Flooring Go. 1,664 13 0 
Workman 1,624 8 0 
J-&R. Thompson 1,586 0 0 
Geddis 1,502 15 8 
Hyslop 1,199 10 6 
Graham AVE UR 
Pollock 15150: dO 
Ross & Son . Te Lome On ie 
R. & J. Prexce, Belfast (accepted) 1,070 16 0 


LONDON. 
For building the temporary public carriage office, New Scot- 


land Yard. Mr. J. Dixon Butter, F.R.1I.B.A., archi- 

tect and surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 

Scotland Yard, 8.W. 
Killby & Gayford £3,670 0 0 
Grover & Son 3,642 0 0 
Appleby & Sons. 5,580 0 O 
Perry & Co. 3,004 0 0 
F. & H. Higgs 5,525 0 0 
King & Son 5,490 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 5,484 0 0 
Prestige & Co. 3,484 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 3,400 0 0 
Holland Hannen 3,077 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 5,076 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. $0008 0» 2 
Godson & Sons 5,287 0 © 


MANNINGTREE. 
For construction on the Hennebique system of a bridge over 


the River Stour, near Manningtree, Essex. Messrs. H. 
Mitter, M.I.C.E., and P. J. Suetpon, M.1C.E., 
county surveyors. 
Chessum & Sons £5,082) 017.0 
Davidson & Miller $,079 14.0 
Garratt & Son 34485 05.0 
Playfair & Toole SL Ses Ore O 
Liverpool Ferro-Concrete Contracting Co. 3,015 15 0 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co. 2,525.. 0. .0 
Smith & Co, ; 2220 De A 
Kavanacu & Co., Surbiton Hill, s Ww. (pro. 
vistonally accepted) . 2, Lom LOO 
PADIHAM, 
For the erection of Hapton Council school. 
Helm, Padiham (recommended) . £4,627 10 6 


There were eight tenders. 


SOUTH ELMSALL. 
For the reconstruction of the sewage disposal works at South 


Elmsall, Yorks, for the Hemsworth Rural District 

Council. Mr. T. H. Ricwarpson, engineer, Hemsworth. 
Bushby & Sons : é £3,157 10 10 
Gray & Sons 2,505 0 0 
Whitaker 2 Oreos el 
Taylor 2,417 4 5 
Hannon & Co. 2,400 0 0 
Podmore Sta ae 
Williams & CBimell 2 fore OmO 
Graham & Sons . 2,500 0 0 
Sugden 2,265 12 6 
Rhodes Bros. 2,246 0 0 
Haigh 2,229 15 9 
Auld 2,198 9 4 
Hanley ‘ 2,195 11 0 
Ward & gy 2,129 14 2 
Berry . 2,062 19 2 
Swift Bros. 2050s On 0 
Newton 2,010 18 7 
Lacy 1,989 13 8 
Rhodes OT me Ona) 
Mason 1,964 12 6 
RorHeERA, Hemsworth (accepted) 1,929 4 5 


WARRINGTON. 
For the erection of the Evelyn Street Council school. Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., architect, Morley. 
Doran & Son, Warrington (accepted) £11,767 .65,.0 
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ECONOMY IN WATER SUPPLY.* 


THE question of the provision of fresh sources of water 
supply is becoming more important every year, and 
therefore all water authorities should take the greatest 
possible care to conserve the existing supplies. 

With proper regulations and strict supervision the con- 
sumption of water can be kept within legitimate limits, with 
due regard to the comfort and health of the consumers. 
Regulations for this purpose were originated and have been 
in force with the best results for a great‘number of years in 
towns where the supply of water has always been given on 
the constant system. Closer attention to this question has in 
“recent years led to great economies, as may be instanced in 
the cases of two important towns in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where the consumption of water has been so mate- 
rially reduced that whilst in both these towns a constant 
supply has been fully maintained, the expenditure of large 
amounts of capital on additional works which otherwise 
would have had to be incurred has been considerably deferred. 

All waterworks authorised by Parliament have to be 
maintained out of revenue in accordance with the provisions 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, which is now incor- 
porated in all special Water Acts. . 

In the case of gravitation works, so far, at any rate, as 
impounding reservoirs are concerned, there is practically no 
depreciation. _An earthen embankment fifty years old is 
probably a stronger structure than one ten years old. In 
pumping schemes, first-class machinery which was erected 
seventy or eighty years ago is in existence and in good con- 
dition. Large trunk mains are in existence and in good 
condition which have been in use for a much longer time than 
is now generally allowed for the period of repayment. 

Under: these circumstances it is permissible to doubt 
whether some of the severe restrictions with regard to repay- 
ment of loans now in force are really beneficial either to the 
consumer or to the ratepayer. They afford, however, a very 
strong reason for the exercise of the strictest economy in the 
distribution of the water, so that if possible a revenue may 
be earned sufficient to provide the necessary payments to the 
sinking fund and to avoid a rate in aid. 

This question arose during the present session of Parlia- 
ment in the case of a Bill promoted by an important water 
board which was formed in the year 1897, when the under- 
taking of a waterworks company was transferred to four 
constituent authorities. In 1899 it became apparent that 
larger works were necessary if the water board were to per- 
form their duties properly, and accordingly in that year the 
construction of an additional storage reservoir was com- 
menced. This reservoir was estimated to cost 157,000/., and 
the Local Government Board, having approved of the scheme, 
sanctioned the borrowing of that amount of capital, but 
granted only thirty years for the repayment of the loan. 

The water board promoted a Bill to authorise the con- 
struction of additional waterworks and to sanction sixty 
years as the period for the repayment of the loan for the 


works proposed to be authorised by the Bill, and also to . 


sanction a like period for the repayment of the loan for the 
construction of the works already sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board. The water board had previously applied 
for an extension of the time for the repayment of this loan, 
but this was refused by the Local Government Board, who 
also opposed the application in Parliament. _It was shown 
that by reason of the board having to provide the sinking 
fund through such an abnormally short space of time as 
thirty years a rate in aid was inevitable. 

The result was that the Committee granted fifty-five years 
for the repayment of the loan required for the works pro- 
posed under the Bill, but refused to interfere with the de- 
cision of the Local Government Board with regard to the 
period of repayment of existing loan. They, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that on the evidence before them it was 
a case in which a more extended period might reasonably 
have been given by the Local Government Board, and that 
this was a case in which that Board might review their 
decision, and they invited the water board to appeal to the 
Local Government Board for reconsideration of their case. 
This was done, with the result that the Local Government 
Board extended the time for repayment to forty years. This 
however, is still too short a period in such a case. 

With the strictest economy, however, the water authorities 
must from time to time be faced with the necessity of pro- 


“An address delivered on September 7, before the engineering 
and architecture section of the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress 


at Brighton, by Mr. Henry Rofe, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., President of the 
section. ney 


-ing difficult to obtain sites for wells, except at the risk of | 


viding additional supplies of water, and before this becomes 
urgent care should be taken to ascertain by observations ex. 
tending over as long a period as possible, the rainfall of the 
district from which the supply is to be obtained, accompani 
in the case of surface supplies, by stream gaugings wh 
possible, and, in the case of pumping schemes, the rest level 
of the water in the area in which the well isto be sunk. 4A 
these are necessary before a scheme can be properly plac 
before Parliament for consideration, and generally thei 
ascertainment is a hurried one, leading to possibly unneces 7 
sary opposition and expense. 

The information to be obtained from the British Rainfall 
publications is useful, but as a rule it has to be supplemented - 
at the last moment by special observations extending over a p 
short period, whereas, if water authorities would co-operate 
and arrange for rainfall observations to be carried out by, or 
in conjunction with, the Director of British Rainfall, they 
would, at a comparatively small cost, be in possession of the 
information whenever required. 

The geological conditions should also be fully investigated. — 
The Geological Survey maps are valuable as far as they go, — 
but frequently whén preparing water schemes for the con- 
sideration of Parliament it is found necessary to obtain the 
requisite geological information by special and private 
survey, whereas so far as correct maps are concerned they 
ought to be available at any time at a reasonable cost. It is. 
probable that most of the material necessary for the comple-— 
tion of the Geological Survey on a scale of 6 inches to the 
mile is practically now available, but the maps are not pub- 
lished for the reason probably tliat the Government Depart- 
ments consider that there is not sufficient demand for them, 
and that therefore they might be published at a loss. The ~ 
1-inch maps are being issued at a largely increased price, and 
thus the cost of obtaining such information as exists, and 
which should be available for, and in the possession of, every 
water authority, is increased. 

Supplies of any magnitude from surface sources are he- 
coming difficult. to obtain, except at very great cost, and in” 
many areas dependent upon underground sources it is becom- 


encroaching on existing public or private supplies. . 

Possibly the ultimate solution of these difficulties may 
come through a combination of authorities, who will be able 
to afford to go to considerable distances if necessary in order 
to obtain supplies for their districts, and to obtain and under- 
take the preparation of the necessary information with 
regard to rainfall, geological conditions, and the ascertain- 
ment of the level of underground waters over large areas in a 
manner that possibly no single authority could afford to do. — 


L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING, BRIXTON. F 


A course of lectures on. reinforced concrete, by Mr. 
H. Kempton Dyson, secretary of the Concrete Institute, has 
been arranged on Tuesdays and Fridays for next session at 
the above school. ok 

This course will provide instruction in both the practice 
and theory of reinforced concrete construction. The course 
will be divided into two sections, the first being deyoted 
lectures on construction of reinforced concrete, the quantities 
for same, and workshop and laboratory practice, and the 
second to lectures on theory and design of reinforced con- 
crete. Architects, surveyors, engineers, and others who 
desire to take the full course must show evidence that they 
possess an ordinary working knowledge of algebra, trigo- 
nometry and graphics (such as can be obtained from the 
classes on practical mathematics at the School of Building) 
and must have been instructed in structural mechanics, or 
must attend concurrently with this course the lectures on 
mechanics of building and strength of materials at the school 
Those desirous of studying only the practical side of the sub- — 
ject, such as builders, clerks of works, foremen and others, — 
will be required to attend the lectures and practice in the first — 
division above referred to. ; : 2 

The lectures on construction and quantities will deal with 
the history and development of reinforced concrete, materials, — 
tools and appliances; making of concrete, and manufacture of _ 
reinforcing steel; centering, the actual work of construction, — 
architectural treatment and finishings, quantity taking and — 
estimating. » é 

The lectures on theory and design will deal with the — 
elasticity of the materials, experimental data, bending — 
moments, shear stresses, beams, slabs, walls, columns, arches — 
and domes, chimneys, reservoirs, tanks, bins, caissons, retain- 
ing walls, dams, pipes, sleepers, fence posts, poles, tempera- — 


‘ture stresses, rules and regulations, and practice in design. 


. tank-house. 


Rice, of the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 
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' The workshop and laboratory practice is intended to sup- 
| plement the lectures on practice and theory, and will deal with 
‘cement, its properties and testing, properties of stones and 
‘other aggregates, sand, water, steel, concrete proportioning 
and making, steel manipulation, making of centering and 
moulds, tests of structural members of reinforced concrete, 
the making of which affords practice in construction, bending 
moments, shear, adhesion, &c. 

‘The course will be amplified by experiments, diagrams, 
lantern slides, specimens, models and the use of testing plant. 

An endeavour will be made to visit works in course of con- 
struction in order to acquaint students with actual working 
conditions. : aan 

Fee for the course :—For those earning over 30s. a week, 
10s. for the session ; for those earning 30s. or less per week, 
4s. 6d. the session ; apprentices, learners and improvers under 
twenty-one years of age are admitted free. The séssional fee 
covers the whole or any of the classes in every subject held at 
the School of Building. 

A special lecture on ‘‘The History and Development of 
Reinforced Concrete ’’ will be delivered at the school by Mr. 
H. Kempton Dyson, C.E., on Tuesday, September 27, at 
7.30 p.m. This lecture (which will be- illustrated by the 
lantern), although complete in itself, is introductory to the 
above course. Admission to it will be free to all students and 
their friends. ; 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 


of the London County Council School of Building, Ferndale 
Road, Brixton, S.W. 


COLLAPSE OF SPRINKLER TANK SUPPORTS. 
A report on the collapse of the supports of a sprinkler tank 
located on the roof of a seven-storey reinforced-concrete 
building in Chicago has recently been made by Mr. F. H. 


The following 
is an abstract of the report :— 


The building is of reinforced-concrete construction, base- 


_ment and seven storeys in height, located on the north-east 


corner of Michigan Avenue and Twenty-first Street. It had 
just been completed. The column centres are practically 
24 feet apart each way. The columns are of structural steel. 
The typical girders are 12 inches thick below floor line, and 
6 feet wide, running in each direction on column lines, while 
the floor slabs are only 6 inches thick. The building was 
designed to carry a load of 100 lb. per square foot, and had 
been tested at 300 lb. per square foot with a deflection of only 
0.52 inches, or only about one-half that permitted for the 
200-lb. test required by the city ordinance. 

‘A sprinkler equipment had been installed and placed in 
full service about thirty days previous to the accident. The 
water supplies consisted of a gravity tank of 18,000 gallons 
capacity and a pressure tank of 4,000 gallons capacity. The 
gravity tank, which was of wood, was supported 25 feet 


- 6 inches above the roof on the north-west corner of the build- 


ing. The tank rested on I-beams laid on the upper chords 
of two diagonal steel trusses in the form of a cross, which 
were carried on three outside wall columns and one inside 
column. These columns were 13 feet 9 inches high, and were 
built of four 4 by 3-inch 9.3 lb. T’s, with 6 by 3 by 3-inch 
batten plates, spaced 1 foot 9 inches apart. Spliced con- 
nections were made to the seven-storey building columns, 
which were of similar construction, and ‘were designed as 
reinforced-concrete columns. Flat bearing-plates for the 
trusses were provided at the top of the tank columns, these 
plates being rivetted to the trusses and to each member of 
the columns with a 4-inch section of 6 by 4 by 3-inch angle-iron. 
The columns were not encased in concrete above the roof, but 
were covered with brick laid in common mortar and were 
filled in between with 12-inch brick walls forming the pressure 
This house had a 43-inch reinforced-concrete 
roof at the level of the lower chord of the trusses. ' Tie rods 


_ 1 inch in diameter were used at the top as the only bracing 


between the columns. The pressure tank was hung 3 feet 
6 inches above the roof in two 14-inch square iron U-hangers 
fastened to the lower chords of the trusses. 

The collapse occurred about 3.20 p.m. on Sunday, May 22, 
when the building was closed. As far as can be learned, it 
was actually witnessed by but one person—a woman who 


_ happened to be standing at a window in one of the upper 
floors of an apartment building directly «across the street.’ 


On that day the weather was cloudy, with light to brisk 
winds, recorded by the Weather Bureau as follows :— 

10 a.M.to1amM. . 8.E., 5 miles per hour, 

12 M. tol P.M. 8., changeable, 12 miles per hour. 

1 P.M. to 2 P.M. 8.W., 15 miles per hour. 

2 P.M. to 3 P.M. E. to N.E., 8 miles per hour. 

3 P.M. to 4 P.M. N., 16 miles per hour. 

There had been no strong winds during the previous 
twenty-four hours. There was rain about an hour before 
and an hour after the accident, but no lightning until about 
4.47 P.M. 

The structure fell toward the south with a lurch to the 
south-west as the great weight gained momentum, striking 
the roof and parapet wall with a tremendous crash. The 
gravity tank was crushed flat as it fell on its side on the roof, 
and the staves were torn from the bottom and lay in a loose 
pile within the hoops, none of which were broken, The 
bottom lay almost intact on the mass of twisted steel beams 
which had formed the platform. As the tank fell, the water, 
apparently in an almost solid mass, struck the roof_at a 
point about 30 feet south, where the gravel composition roof 
was torn from the concrete, and rushing on, swept about 
25 feet of the 5-foot parapet wall, with its heavy stone 
coping, at the south-west corner of the building, clean off 
into the street below. A considerable portion of the west 
parapet wall was also broken off. Masses of brick from the 
pressure tank-house walls fell to the west, damaging the roof 
of a two-storey flat building and slightly injuring two 
persons. The roof of a stable on the north was crushed in 
and several horses narrowly escaped being hurt. Three of the 
supporting columns were left standing, while the south-west 
column was found overhanging the west wall, held- by a 
single splice-plate at its feet. While the framed beam 
platform, on which the gravity tank rested, was found almost 
intact, the trusses were twisted and bent so as to be almost 
unrecognisable. 

The pressure tank falling with the structure, although 
supported only about 4 feet above, struck the roof slab with 
sufficient force to penetrate it and extend 3 feet into the 
top storey. The U-hangers, in which the tank was hung, 
were not fractured. The pipe connections were torn off as 
though made of paper, and the water from the pressure tank 
was thrown into the building. 

Mr. Rice says the damage to the building, aside from the 
tank-house and structure, was only nominal, as the floor 
slab in only one unit and one of the outside roof girders 
needed to be replaced. With a building of wooden interior 
construction, it is more than likely that both tanks would 
have cut their way through to the basement, as has occurred 
in other cases. 

The total damage to the building is roughly estimated 
at $2,500, and to the contents about $2,000; the adjacent. 
property was damaged to the extent of about $2,500. 

There appears to be no well-proved ground for complaint 
of negligence on the part of anyone, according to the report, 
as the plans for the supports, which were prepared by the 
architect, had been approved by consulting engineers and 
the city building commission, whose inspector certified to the 
structure after it was erected.. The sprinkler contractor had 
accordingly been authorised by the architect to fill the tanks. 

The exact cause of the collapse has not been definitely 
assigned, although very careful examinations. were made of 
the material afterward by those concerned in its construction. 
It is believed, however, Mr. Rice states, that the following 
were contributing factors :—(1) Tank columns not encased in 
concrete, (2) lack of substantial steel bracing between the , 
columns, (3) comparatively light connections of high-carbon 
steel at top of tank-columns, (4) possible effect of rather 
sudden shifting of the wind, » F pia » 

The lesson to be learned from this experience and, from 
that other far less fortunate case in Montreal, according to 
the report, is, in general, the necessity for extreme care and 
conservative practice in the design, construction and main- 


tenance of supports for great concentrated weights, such as 


are usually necessary for water supples to automatic . 
sprinklers. Mr. Rice ventures to suggest that the placing 
of such, large quantities of water at high elevations may, 
after all, be a rather crude method, and that perhaps the 
future will develop a method of water supply to sprinkler 
equipments which will come to. be considered as acceptable, 
if not so fully reliable, as a gravity supply. 


GatrsHEap Town Councrt on Wednesday finally approved 
of plans for the new asylum it is proposed to erect at West 
Duddo, Northumberland, and agreed to apply to the Local 
Government Board for leave to borrow 114,000]. for its con- 


struction. _ 
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SCREEN TO ST. CATHERINE’S CHAPEL, 
CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


Tue gracefully designed oak screenwork here illustrated 
forms the division between the south transept and St, 
Catherine’s Chapel. This chantry was founded, probably in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, as its architectural 
features would lead us to believe, by John de Capella, a 
wealthy citizen, and endowed by him with certain rents, lands, 
and burgage houses.—‘‘ History of Carlisle.”’ The chapel 
now serves as a vestry for the clergy. 

The ancient part of the screen is attributed to Prior 
Thomas Gondibour, and therefore dates circa 1490. Gondi- 
bour, who held his office from 1484 to 1507, appears to have 
been a very zealous worker in the cause of beautifying the 
church. Though assigned to this date the design of the screen 
is characteristic of the Flowing rather than of the Perpen- 
dicular period. Mr. Francis Bond in ‘Screens and Gal- 


SSS SS SS 


ELEVATION of SCREEN 10 SOVTN RANSEPT. : 


leries in English Churches,’’ is agreed that this example and — 
the other between the chapel and the south aisle are French 
Flamboyant in feeling. 
In 1764, during the episcopate of Bishop Lyttleton, the 
church was restored. The whole of the choir screens (also 
assigned to Gondibour) were removed to some of the out- 
buildings, and by far the greater portion either lost or des- 
troyed ; some of the most beautiful of the traceried panels 
were broken up and altered to enrich the door of the choir 
near the bishop’s throne, and some, it is said, were actually 
used for firewood. Fortunately the Chapel of St. Catherine 
was not considered worth beautifying. Three or four of the 
panels at present in the chapel belonged to the choir. The 
originals, most probably, from being more beautiful, were cut . 
away ; the ends of the original tracery being still left give 
very much the appearance of their having been taken to fit a 
particular piece of furniture. ; 
The initials T. G., reputed to be those of Thomas Gondi- 


SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB 
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bour, which were beautifully cut in the tracery of the upper 


centre panel of the doorway, were wantonly destroyed in the 
i of 1839.”—R. W. Billings, ‘‘ Carlisle Cathedral,”’ 

In 1855 these two screens were repaired in the restoration 
work undertaken by Mr. Ewan Christian, with Mr. C. H. 
Purday as superintendent of the works. 

It will be noted that many of the traceried panels in this 
Screen were designed on the square divided into four parts 
each way, the centres of all the curves being worked upon 
the lines of these squares. 


ee ee 
———————— 


Tue Kidderminster Town Council have by a majority 
approved a scheme for the provision of public baths at a cost 
of between 5,000. and 6,0001. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK IN 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tur examples of fifteenth-century woodwork shown on the 
accompanying illustration are all from Yorkshire churches. 
The screen from Wensley Church originally formed part 
of the parclose to the chantry of the Scrope family, at St. 
Agatha’s Abbey, Eastby, and was removed to its present posi- 


YORKSHIRE : 


tion at the dissolution of that monastery in 1536 4a.p. It now 
forms part of the family pew of the lord of the manor (Lord 
Bolton), and is in rather a dilapidated condition, and has 
been painted and ‘‘ marbled ’’ to match the rest of the wood- 
work, which is of seventeenth-century date. 

| The screen was originally richly decorated with paint and 
gold, and emblazoned with the arms and alliances of the 
Scrope family. The screen is of oak, and the detail is very 
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delicate and refined, but the construction is rather poor, — 


crockets, buttresses, finials, &c., being planted in; the upper 
part of the cornice is of seventeenth-century date. 

The choir stalls in the church came from the same abbey. 
They have lately been restored and rearranged by Mr. Hodg- 
son Fowler, of Durham. The seats, base, and part of the 
back are modern. The poppy heads are finely carved, and on 
the curved ramp just below the scrolls are heraldic and 
grotesque beasts. Commencing from the south-east they con- 
sist of (1) a wyvern, (2) bear, (3) lion, (4) griffin, (5) hare, 
(6) unicorn chained. Two bench ends have achievements, 
(1) (drawn) the arms of Scrope and Tiptoft, with helm having 
open bars and two Cornish choughs as supporters ; (2) (not 
drawn), Scrope and Tiptoft, quarterly impaling Dacre and 
Warren, and underneath the initials H. R. (Henry Richard- 
son, one time abbot). 

The fronts are divided into panels each bearing a shield 
with a portion of the following inscription cut in letters of 
excellent character :—HEN. RI. CVS. RI. CHE. RD. SON. 
HUIC.- REC. TOR. “HOS. “FE. CIT. SUP... TUS. “DNI. 
M. CCCCG. XX2ViITf~S0. LE DEI.” HO.“NORS ET. 
GLORI. A. 

The whole detail is vigorous and extremely well carved, the 
poppy heads, animals, and letters especially so, the canopy 
work and the quatrefoil at the bottom of the left hand bench 
end being a little coarser. 

The carved oak reliquary evidently came from Kasby with 
the other woodwork; it is now used as a poor box. The 
hinges and old lock are original. 

The oak lectern is from Grinton Church, Swaledale, and 
is a simple and effective piece of joinery; the sunk tracery 
cap is especially charming and the slightly tapering stalk 
grooved with gouge channels, the shaped feet and moulded 
base block are wooden in character. 

The lectern from All Saints Church, Pavement, York, is 
a more elaborate example. It originally was in the old church 
of St. Crux, which was criminally destroyed about sixteen 
years ago. The carving is excellent, especially the canopy 
work over the figures ; the capping to the book rest is of ham- 
mered brass. The top swivels round on a pivot, and the hole 
in the spandril face is to gain access to it. 

The moulded base, which is hard in outline and work- 
manship, is modern. 

The oak choir stall from All Saints Church, North Street, 
York, came from York Minster after the last fire. The carved 
misericorde depicts the pelican feeding its young with its own 
blood, typical of the English Church. It is a vigorous piece 
of carving, rather coarse in character. 

The lettering of the title in the drawing is founded on the 
carved wood inscription on the Scrope parclose screen. 


THE SANITARY EXHIBITION AT BRIGHTON. 


Ty a leading article we deal with the important Health 
Exhibition organised by the Royal Sanitary Institute in con- 
nection with their twenty-fifth annual conference, and which 
will remain open until September 14. The following is the 
full list of awards :— 


SILVER MEDAL. 


THe Eacre Rance anp Gas Stove Co., Lrp.—Kagle 
Range. Tue Bricuton ann Hove Grnurat Gas Oo.— 
Gas-heated Confectioner’s Oven. Brrrrsu Sanrrary Co.— 
Self-acting Earth Closet. THs Canpy Fiztrer Co., Lrp.— 
Candy Filter for Ferruginous and Moorland Waters. 
Crayton & Co., Lrp.—Motor Ambulance. Arraur H. Cox 
& Co., Lrp.—Pharmaceutical Preparations. R. Fry & Co., 
Lrp.—Aerated Waters made in Brighton. Gopparp, Massry 
& Warner, Lrp.—Steam Disinfector, Improved Type. .THr 
Horsratt Destructor Co., Lrp.—Refuse Destructor, with 
Tub Feed. Tur ‘‘ Inreroven’’ Srovz Co.—Combined Sit- 
ting-room Stove and Cooking Range. Tur Murat Jorntrnc 
Co., Lrp.—Amalgaline Metal Jointing. Pacxnam & Son.— 
The K.B. Kitchener. J. F. Purirrps & Son.—21 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster. Cable System of Heating. Susszx 
‘Portianp Cement Co., Ltp.—Educational Value of Cement 
Exhibit. ARTHUR SKEFFINGTON. — Recumbent-Invalid 


hae Tue Trytometer, Lrp.—Lovibond’s Colour Edu- 
cator. 


BRONZE MEDAL. 

THE BrigHton AND Hove Grenerat Gas Co.—Gas-heated 
Garage Boiler. Tum BrreHron anp Hove Generat Gas Co.— 
_ ‘Thermo ”’ Fire Front. Bristowr & Co., Lrp.—Robbins’ 

Non-set Plastic Cement. Bristowr & Co., Lrp.—Vertical 


Bath. CaxresreaD, Ropey & Co.—Magnet Lockfast Joint. } 
CaKEBREAD, Rosey & Co.—Stevens’s Barrel Locks. Carter ~ 
& Co., Lrp.—Leadless Glaze Ware. Epwarp Cook & Co., ‘ 
Lrp.—Cofectant, Surgical and Medical. Jonn EversHep & © 
Son.—Household and Laundry Soaps. ExmcuroRs oF THE 
LATE WILLIAM SHARRATT.—Compact Fumigator. ExEcuTors — 
OF THE LATE WILLIAM SHARRATT.—Formalide Sprayer. JOHN ~ 
Gitxes & Sons, Lrp.—Tekko. Joun Giixgs & Sons, Lrp.— — 
Birge Leather Papers. Wa trer Giitert.—Moore’s Method 
of Indexing and Fileing.—Tur Horsratt Destructor Co., 
Lrp.—Low Loading Tipping Van. Gzoree Howson & Sons, — 
Lrp.—Westwood Range of Urinals. Gnorce Howson & 

Sons, Lrp.—Bracket Lavatory in White Porcelain. Groren © 
Howson & Sons, Lrp.—Combination Hospital Bed-pan — 
Sink. Grorce Howson & Sons, Lrp.—Westwood Bidet. — 
Wo. Harriman & Co., Lrp.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Stone-— 
ware Trap. G. Jennines, Lrp., Lambeth Palace Road, 
S.E.—Hydro-Pneumatic Siphonic w.c Suite. Liprary — 
Bureau, Lrp.—Card System of Registration. H. Lowry, ~ 
Lrp.—Cobra Drain Cleanser. McDovcatt Bros.—M.0O.H. — 
Disinfecting Fluid. Movitn’s Parent EartH Crosser Co., © 
Lrp.—EKarth Closet, . with Chucker Action. NEWTON, — 
CuampBers & Co., Lrp.—Izal Disinfectant Fluid. THomas ~ 
Parsons & Sons.—Sanitary Enamels. Ronux, Lrp.— 
Floor-polishing Brushes. ‘‘ Sanrras ’’ Co., Lrp.—‘‘ Sanitas”’ 
Bactox. J. J. G. Saunpmrs & Sons,—Drainer and Slop Sink. ~ 
J. J. G. Saunpers & Sons.—Bath and Shower. SuHetvey & ~ 
Co., Lrp., 1a Paston Place, Brighton.—Mineral Waters © 
made in Brighton. Watrer Wriit1am Smira.—Cantilever 
Sink Trap. Watrer Witi1am Smrrx.—Combined Copper — 
and Bath Installation. SourHatt Bros. & Barcuay, Lrp.— ~ 
Sanitary Towels. Spencer HeatH & Grores, Lrp., 48 and 
52 Goswell Road, E.C.—Educational (Athletic) Diagrams. ~ 
STanpaRD Rance anp Founpry Co., Lrp.—Motor Garage © 
Hot Water Boiler. Stanparp Ranen ano FounpRy Co., — 
Lrp.—Improved Municipal Combination Heating and Cook- 
ing Stove. StTanparp Range anp Founpry Co., Lrp.— 
Birkone Patent Barless Fire. Tue Trnrometrer, Lrp.— — 
Apparatus for Quantitative Determination of Colour Blind- — 


ness. JOHN Tytor & Sons, Lrp.—‘‘ Manor’’ Pedestal Valve 
Closet. Joun Tytor & Sons, Lrp.—‘‘ Regal’’ Silent — 
Cistern. JounN Tytor & Sons, Lrv.—Trough Lavatories. 


Vrrou, Lrp.—Virol. 


DEFERRED FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION. q 
Roytir’s, Lrp.—Row’s Bath-Water Purification System. — 


Tue Limmer AspHatte Paving Co.—“‘ Lithofalt,” ‘“ Litho- 
mac.’ KEpwarp Cook & Co., Lrp.—‘‘ Cofectant ’’? Powder. a 
Gopparp, Massey & Warnur.—Refuse Paving Block. 


Lonpon WarMine anp VentiLatine Co., Lrp.—Anthracite 
Slow Combustion Stoves. THe Ferrysripcr Founpry Co., 
Lrp.—Warming and Ventilating Stove. 4 


THe Glasgow and West of Scotland Building Trades 
Employers’ Council at their last meeting decided to write 
a protest to various local authorities who have adopted the 
method of scheduling the various departments of work in 
large contracts in one single schedule. 


Mr. C. EK. KE. Curitpers, the British Vice-Consul at 
Pittsburg, reports the establishment there of a great national 
testing laboratory, under the direction of the United States 
Geological Survey at Washington. After maintaining 
limited test laboratories at other places, the Federal Govern- 
ment decided to consolidate them at Pittsburg, as being the 
most important manufacturing and coal-producing centre 
of the country, and 50,000/. was expended for the purchase 
of a site and erection of a plant. The dedication of the 
laboratory took place at the close of 1908, and during the } 
past year tests and experiments have been continuously, con- 
ducted, which are attracting the attention of ‘the entire 
industrial world. The laboratory has also been engaged in — 
the testing of the various materials used in building con- ; 
struction, such as coal, stone, cement, &c., and testing _ 
machinery has been erected for the determination in the — 
most exact way of the tensile strength of iron and steel, — 
one of these machines being capable of testing a resisting — 
force of no less than-10,000 lb. It is believed that no such 
experiments of the resisting powers of metals have been — 
made elsewhere in the world, and yet the machinery used ia/t 
of the most simple character. It seems certain that the 
results of the work of this laboratory wili tend greatly to — 
the amelioration of modern industrial conditions, both in 
the direction of more economical and efficient production — 
and in the safeguarding of the health and. lives of .the — 
workmen. 3 7 rae ‘ 
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VARIETIES. 


‘A MOVEMENT is being set on foot in Middlesbrough to pro- 
vide for the erection of a picture gallery in memory of the late 
King Edward VII. 

Tue Oakwell Joint Hospital Board on Monday passed 
plans for extensions to the hospital, at an estimated cost of 
6,5001. 

Tue late Canon Webb, for over thirty years vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Crewe, has left a sum of 3,000]. for the erection of a 
permanent church to take the place of the existing St. Peter’s 
Mission Church, Crewe. 

Ir is reported that a company with a capital of 100,000I. 
is being formed for the purpose of erecting an up-to-date café 
and arcade on the central beach at Blackpool, at an estimated 
cost of 40,000. 

Copies of the booklet entitled ‘‘ Cycling Spins in Beechy 
Bucks,” which was noticed in our issue of August 26, may be 
obtained (post free for 3d.) from Publicity Department, Great 
Central Railway, 216 Marylebone Road, 8.W. 

Mr. C. KE. Merratt, chief engineer of the Camberwell In- 
firmary, has been selected by the Southampton Board of 
Guardians to report to them the best system of heating to 
be adopted at the infirmary. If the system suggested be 
approved by the Local Government Board, Mr. C. E. Merrall 
will be appointed to prepare the specification and supervise 
the carrying out of the work at an inclusive fee of 1101. 

Tue Perth School Board at their last meeting agreed (1) to 
adapt the buildings of Sharp’s Institution to serve as a pre- 
_paratory school, and for a modified intermediate course pro- 
viding industrial and commercial courses; and (2) to erect a 
new school on the site of the present Academy building to be 
used as a secondary school. The estimated cost of the scheme 

is 20,0001. 

Tue Engineering and Machinery Exhibition was opened 
at Olympia, London, by the Marquess of Graham, on Sep- 
tember 1. This is the third of its kind held at Olympia since 
1906, and the next one will take place in 1913. The present 
exhibition is regarded as a distinct advance on its fore- 
runners. It will remain open until Monday, September 26, 
inclusive. 

__ A warer extension has been completed to the Falkirk 
High School. The extension consists of a separate two- 
storey building situated at the corner of Rennie Street and 
Griffiths Street. On the ground floor there are two chemical 
laboratories and a spacious workshop for manual instruction. 
On the upper floor there is a nature-study laboratory for 
twenty-four pupils, and associated with it is a conservatory. 
On the upper floor to the north are also situated two well- 
_ lighted art rooms; the remainder of the floor is occupied by 
a gymnasium 50 feet in length and 35 feet in width: The 
building is estimated to cost over 6,000/., and the architects 
were Messrs. A. & W. Black, Falkirk. 

THE School of Art Wood-Carving, 39 Thurloe Place, South 
Kensington, which is under royal patronage, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 
to state that some of the free studentships in the evening 
classes maintained by means of funds granted to the school 
by the London County Council are vacant. The day classes 
of the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. The evening 
class meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday after- 
noons. Forms of application for the free studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the school may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

Buripers intending to enter for the Town Planning and 
Modern House and Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford, 1911 (Class VII.), or intending 
to tender for the erection of competition houses, should send 
in their names at once to the Secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . In Class VII. there will be a gold 
medal and 100/. given for excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a detached house to cost 5001., or 
a detached cottage to cost 3751. The organisers also offer a 
second prize in the same class, amounting to 50I. 

Tue Co-Partnership Housing Council, in a statement as 
to the progress of the housing movement during the past 
noo years, points out that the only co-partnership 

ousing scheme in existence in 1903 was at Ealing, and the 
cash value of the land and buildings in the possession of the 
Ealing Tenants was 10,2371. Since that date thirteen other 
Schemes havé been started, there being three at Hampstead 
and one each at Garden City (Letchworth), Sevenoaks, Lei- 
oo Manchester, Harborne, Fallings Park, Stoke-on-Trent, 
_Yerwentwater, and Sealand, the total area of land in the 


a 


-handy guides for the important places. 


possession of these societies being 652 acres, on which it is 


intended to build in all 6,595 houses, at a total cost. of 
2,105,9901., of which about one-fourth had been expended at 
the end of the last financial year. Two estates are prac- 
tically completed—the one at Manchester and the earliest of 
the Hampstead schemes. The largest area of land owned by 
any one society is that of the Liverpool Tenants (which in- 
cludes 185 acres of land provided by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury), and on this area it is proposed to erect 1,000 houses. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp Inquiry has been held by Mr. 
H. A. Reed, M.Inst.C.E., into an application of the Don- 
caster Rural District Council for sanction to a loan for works 
of sewerage and sewage disposal for the rapidly increasing 
districts of Owston and Skellow, where a large colliery is 
being constructed. The scheme, which has been designed by 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
consists in the laying of several miles of main sewers of cast- 
iron and stoneware pipes surrounded by concrete, which will 
be conveyed to an underground pumping-station, where the 
sewage will be automatically pumped by electric motors 
driving centrifugal pumps to the site of the purification works. 
These works consist in treating the sewage in liquefying tanks 
and continuous sand filters, the effluent from which will 
be discharged into the Well Syke. 

Tue Homeland Association, Ltd., have issued a third 
edition of their reference book entitled ‘‘ Where to Stay in 
the West Country ”’ (cloth 1s., paper 6d.), or rather of 
Vol. I., which deals with the section served by the London 
and South-Western Railway. Mr. Prescott Row, the editor, 
says the book was compiled with a view to giving informa- 
tion to possible permanent residents as well as to transient 
visitors; that is to say, it mentions details like rates, light- 
ing and schools, in addition to the inevitable hotels. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that each place, whether great 
or small, has two pages of letterpress—no more, no less. 
This arrangement seems a little unfair, for it puts unim- 
portant Port Isaac or Camelford on a level with Bath and 
Plymouth. Presumably the reason is that the Homeland 
Association have already published separate handbooks or 
The Association 
have done a real public service in preparing these guides, and 
thereby revealing to numbers of people what a rich and in- 
spiring country lies at their door. 

Tue Town Planning and Modern House and Cottage Ex- 
hibition to be held at Squirrels Heath in 1911 is, we under- 
stand, attracting a very satisfactory number of entries. 
Garden Suburb development has opened up a new field of 
work for architects. At Hampstead nearly 400,000/. worth 
of work in the form of cottages and small houses, erected in 
the last three years, have all been separately designed, and 
their erection supervised, by well-known architects. A few 
years ago 90 per cent. of this work would have been carried 
out with the very minimum of professional assistance and no 
supervision. The encouragement which this exhibition must 
give to the employment of the -best architectural skill in 
building the small houses of which London suburbs are mainly 
composed, and with which architects have hitherto had little 
to do, deserves recognition by the profession, and it is to be 
hoped that some of our leading architects will give their 
assistance to make the Exhibition thoroughly representative 
of the best domestic work of to-day. 


TRADE NOTES. 


CowELu’s sanatorium air brick or ventilator has been 
selected for outside ‘‘ Ideal Homes.’’ The sole owner of the 
patent is Mr. E. Cowell, Churchtown, Southport. 

Messrs. Vincent Roserts & Marr, Lrp., heating 
engineers, of Cherry Row, Leeds, having by the increase m 
their business been compelled to take much larger and more 
commodious premises, desire us to announce that their address 
from September 12 will be Charmouth Street, Leeds. 

A LARGE clock has lately been erected at Wilden, near 
Stourport, as a memorial to the late Mr. Baldwin. It has 
three dials and strikes the hours. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, who have recently fixed clocks in the neighbourhood 
at Astley Hall and Martley Church. 

Messrs. E. H. SHortanp & Broruer, Lrp., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have just supplied their warm air yen- 
tilating patent Manchester grates to All Saints’ Institute, 
Southampton. The Padiham gas department new offices and 
workshops are being ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and special-inlet ventilators; and 
Shorland’s Manchester stoves are being supplied to the 
Reston school, N.B., and to the Coldingham schools, N.B. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, and m0 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
approval. 


‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Reddaways’ 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their. communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,” Office of 
**The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it 18 par-- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Anrwerp.—Oct. 1:—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 200/. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de l’agglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. ~ 


Bricguron.—Oct. 1.—The Governors of the Brighton, 
Hove and Sussex Grammar School invite architects experi- 
enced in scholastic buildings to submit their names for a pro- 
posed limited competition. The Governors intend to erect 
new buildings at a cost of about 16,0007.” Send names and 
particulars of buildings by Oct. 1 to Mr. A. F. Graves, clerk 
to the Governors, 9 North Street Quadrant, Brighton. (For 
further details see advertisement Sept. 16.) 


BourNnEMoUTH.——Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001., 50/., and 251. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad-: 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 


Irpetanp.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,0501. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 


HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F, REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE «CO. S 


(LIMITED) 


“« INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, 


“There is nothing like the ‘GOOD ARTICLE.’ ” 


THE HAND LIFT 
=== SPECIALISTS. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 
9 Henning St., Battersea, S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Frectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


wWw.E. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 


CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


. . THE.. 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 

10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


No Nailing required. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


IN ROOFING. 


Cannot Strip in the mosti exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every cescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


GHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


wiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T, GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy} 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churches | 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratmway (East End), ° 
CorsHAM Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDCE PARK (adjoining 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. 


CORSHAWM, Wilts 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. . 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—“ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every description of BATH STONEWORK, — 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, 


Brunswick, Sicilian, 


and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. 


Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works : Rotherhithe. 


Telephone No, 
5937 Cerrard 
(two lines). 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 
without damaging the surface of the 
material in any way. + = e 


| eset 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


. 
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particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
elerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. ~ 

' Tretanp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 


tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 


ae 


consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 


and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

_ Mancuester.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 37. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
¥.R.1.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.1.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 2501.; second prize, 1007. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 50/. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 1007. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 25/. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or II.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

’ Rursrirp.—Nov. :15.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 


Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 100/., and 501. Deposit — 


11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
‘er if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
‘Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Watrs.—Sept. 19.—The town hall committee invite com- 
petitive designs, &c., for the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions (not exceeding in cost 3,000].) to the town hall and 
market hall, Maesteg. Conditions, with a plan of site and 
sections at ground level, may be obtained from Mr. Samuel J. 
Harpur, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg. Two 
premiums are offered, namely, 25 guineas and 10 guineas, as 
first and second respectively. The committee do not bind them- 
selves to award the premiums, and they do not intend to 
engage the authors of the designs for which premiums may be 
awarded to carry out or supervise the work. 

Watrs.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 


Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 


hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,0001. Three pre- 
miums are offered, viz. 751., 501. and 20/., as first, second 
and third respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
&c., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD Piain.—Sept. 19.—For erection of a picture 
theatre at Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr. L. H. Armour, 
16 West Street, Gateshead. ) 

BirmMincHam.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a police 
station at the corner of Digbeth and Allison Streets. Send 
21. 2s. to the City Treasurer. Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, 
quantity surveyors, 47 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

BrrMINGHAM.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of workshops, 


offices, &c., for the purposes of.a lighting dept, in Cambridge. 


Street. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe,-M.I.C.E., city 
engineer and surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 
Boiton-on-DEARNE.—-Sept. 23.—The West Riding educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the 
following work :—Bolton-on-Dearne Council school, erection 
of boundary walls (builder). The Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Send 11. deposit to the West Riding | 


CasTLErorD.—Sept. 21.—For removing gallery, fixing 
sliding partition, and other work at Allerton Bywater Council 
school, and for converting closets into water closets. Mr. B. 
Leah, Education Office, Castleford. 

Coventry.—Sept. .17.—For the works required to be 
executed and materials supplied in the erection of a boundary 
wall and entrance gates at the destructor works, &c., Foleshill 
Road. Send 1l. deposit to the City Treasurer. Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry. 

Dovuetas.—Oct. 1.—For new mission hall and Sunday 
school at St. Matthew’s, Douglas, Isle of Man. The Rev. 
H. S. Taggart, M.A., St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 2 Mount Have- 
lock. 

Dusi1n.—Sept. 23.—For erection of a fire brigade station, 
Thomas Street. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, 
Cork Hill, Dublin. 

DuruamM.—For new electric theatre, Claypath, Durham 
City. Forward names and 1I. 1s. deposit to Messrs. Henry 
Gibson & P. J. Stienlet, architects, 56 Camden Street, North 
Shields. 

Duruam.—Sept. 20.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for new Council schools at Mount Pleasant, 
Spennymoor, and Close House (near Bishop Auckland), 
manual instruction room at Ryhope, and alterations at 
Broompark Council school. (1) Mount Pleasant, Spenny- 
moor (for about 350 scholars), Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire 
Hall, Durham. (2) Close House (for about 500 scholars), 
manual room at Ryhope, and alterations at Broompark. 
Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, Durham. 

East Riprne.-—Sept. 28.—The education committee invite 
tenders for the following :—-(a) The erection of a school for 
122 children and teachers’ house at Luttons Ambo; (b) the 
erection of a school for 162 children at Sutton-on-Hull; and 
(c) boundary walls at Norton (Malton). Deposit 11. 1s. in 
each case. The Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 

Eccreston.—Sept. -24.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Eccleston, near St. Helens, to accommodate 170 
scholars. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

HastinapEen.—Sept. 27.—For carrying out the following 
works, for the Guardians of Haslingden Union, viz. :— 
Supply and fixing of (1) iron balconies ; (2). fire escape stair- 
cases; (3) wall tiling for bathrooms and corridors at the new 
infirmary, Higher Pike Law, Rawtenstall. Mr. Henry 
Ross, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 
Apply toc, Mree Je Sinkinson, clerk, Union Offices, 
Rawtenstall. 

Houti.—Sept. 23.—For the construction of a removable 
wood dancing floor, for the new hall at Madeley Street Baths. 
Mr. A. E. White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Huit.—For all trades in connection with erection of 
electric theatre at Hull, for the National Electric Theatres, 
Ltd. Send names to Messrs. James Young & Co., architects, 
62 Market Street, Bradford. 

Hurst (Lancs.).—Sept. 22.—For execution of the work of 
altering the Council offices and house in Lower King Street. 
Mr. Samuel Shirt, surveyor, Hurst. 

InELAND.—Sept. 19.—Tenders for erection of a Crown 
post-office at Roscommon. The Office of Public Works, 
Dublin, and the Post Office, Roscommon. 

InELAND.—Sept.. 23.—For the erection of a new house in 
the Demesne, Lissadell, near Sligo, for Sir Josslyn Gore 
Booth, Bart.. The Estate Office, Lissadell, or Mr. W. A. Scott, 
A.R.H.A., A.R.I.B.A., architect, 45 Mountjoy Square, 
Dublin. 

InrLranp.—Sept. 24.—For erecting and fencing thirty-nine 
single cottages at Ballynahinch, Ballyrange, and Tullyboard, 
for the Rural District Council, at not more than 1401. each. 
Mr. R. L. Morrow, clerk to the Council, Downpatrick. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a house at Cultra, 
Belfast. Messrs. Watt, Tulloch &, Fitzsimons, architects, 
77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Irneranp.—Sept. 26.—For alterations to the Locomotive 
Engineer’s Office, Dundalk, and raising the roof of the engine 
paint shop, Dundalk, and works in connection therewith, for 
the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, 
secretary, at Dublin or Belfast. 

Knrcutry.—For alterations to retaining wall and railings, 
Municipal Institute Corner. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Keighley. 

Krnsatp (Irptanp).—Sept. 20.—For the erection of forty 
cottages, for. the Kinsale Rural District Council. Mr. John 
Murphy, clerk, Workhouse, Kinsale. ° 
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Lrnps.—Sept. 29.—-For erection of a six-stalled brick 
urinal, to be built at the junction of Hunslet Road and 
Hunslet Lane. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 20.—For alteratibns and additions to 
the laundry at Brentford Workhouse, Isleworth, W. Send 
21. 2s. to Mr. W. Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For erection of stables at the Urban 
District Council River Depot, Corney Reach, Chiswick, W. 
Mr. Edward Willis, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, 
Chiswick, W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For painting, cleansing, and repair 
of various public buildings, &c., for the West Ham Town 
Council. Deposit 11. Mr. John G. Morley, borough engi- 
neer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

Maursy.—Sept. 23.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in‘ connection with 
the Maltby new school, viz. builder, joiner, tiler, plumber, 
plasterer, painter, and asphalter. The Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. Send 1. 1s. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

MANCHESTER.-—Sept. 23.—-For the construction of a store 
cellar at the workhouse in Tame Street, Ancoats. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, 
Manchester. 

Mareate.—Oct. 17.—For erection of a dust destructor. 
Mr. EK. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 

MIpDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 27.—For the whole of the works 
required in erection of new junior mixed and infants’ schools 
and the alterations and additions to the existing schools in 
Roman Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. Send names and 
21. 2s. deposit to Mr. James Forbes, architect, 43 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

MIppLESBROUGH.—F or outdoor shelters and additions and 
alterations to receiving block at the Union Workhouse. 
Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 129 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

Monk Brerron.—Sept. 21.-—For the alteration of the 
present drainage system (trade, bricklayer) at Monk Bretton 
(Smithies) Council school, Yorks. Mr. T. Graham, West 
Riding Education Offices, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 

Mortry.—Sept. 19.—For the mason and _ bricklayers’, 
joiners’, slaters’, plasterers’, and painters’ works combined 
and plumbers’ work required to be executed in erection of 
additions at the fever hospital in Bruntcliffe Lane. Mr. 
W. E. Putman, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morley. 

Ockrorp.—Sept. 20.—For erection of pumping station 
buildings at Ockford, near Godalming. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. H. Norris, borough surveyor and water engineer, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Godalming. 

Pootz.—Sept. 26.—For the following work, for the 
Town Council:—Item (1), painting to the exterior of the 
Town Hall ; (2) repairs to the interior of the old police station, 
Market Square ; (3) erecting shed for fire escape at Branksome 
depot ; (4) painting to exterior of Lodge, Parkstone Cemetery ; 
(5) painting to exterior of Heatherlands school, Branksome 
Heath school, and Oakdale school ; (6) provision of one single 
and one pair of wrought iron gates at Alderney Isolation 
Hospital. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, F.8.1.B.A., borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Market Street, Poole. 

Roystron.—Sept. 21.—For erection of a partition in the 
boys’ department of Royston Council School, Yorks. Mr. T. 
Graham, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 

ScoTLaND.—Sept. 20.—For erection of four cottages for 
farm servants and four cottages for attendants at Bangour 
Village, Uphall. Messrs. Peter Lawrence & Co., surveyors, 
50a Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—-Sept. 20.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, and plasterer work of four new houses to be erected 
in Morebattle. Messrs. Main & Shanks, solicitors, Kelso. 

Seaton.—Sept. 17.—For erection of two cottages. Mr. 
Stubbs, Church Road, Seaton, Cumberland. 

Skrpton.—Sept. 17.—For the walling at Farefield Road 
improvement. Mr. A. Rodwell, surveyor, Skipton. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a tem- 
porary building at the County School for Girls. Mr. E. C. 
Pearcey, local secretary, 45 High Street, Sittingbourne, 
Kent. ; 

SouTHALL.—Oct. 4.—For the following, for the Southall 
Norwood Urban District Council, viz.:—(a) Boiler house; 


{ (b) hot-water heating; (c) hot-water supply at the sana- 


torium; and (d) paving works; and (e) channelling work. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.1., &c., engineer and 
surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 

SouTHampron.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and heating 
apparatus to cells at the Winchester county police station. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

SwinesHEAD.—Sept. 17.—-For erecting Swineshead Church: 
boundary wall and iron fencing, 96 yards running wall and 
palisade and 76 yards running iron fencing. Mr. Maurice 
J. Johnson, Swineshead. 

SEAFORD (SussEx).—Oct. 5.—For the supply and erection 
—-subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board being 
obtained for the loans—of a two-cell destructor and boiler, in 
a building to be constructed by the Council at their sewage: 
pumping station. Deposit 21. 2s. The Offices of the Council, 
or Messrs. Pollard & Tingle, engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W. : 

WateEs.—Sept. 17.—For erecting a brick wall at Cardiff 
Workhouse. Mr. Arthur J. Harris, clerk, Union Offices, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

WatEs.—Sept. 19.—For extensions and alterations to the: 
Pantygasseg Council school, near Pontypool; also for exten- 
sions and alterations to the Pengam Council school, Pengam, 
for the Monmouthshire Education Committee. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr. John Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Council Offices, 
Newport, Mon. 

WateEs.—Sept. 21.—For re-building two houses at Pont- 
walby, Glyn-Neath. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., 
Aberdare. : 

Watzs.—Sept. 22.—For erection of two temporary waiting- 
rooms for Labour Exchange purposes, at Bute Docks, Cardiff. 
The Postmaster, Head Post Office, Cardiff, or H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Wates.—Sept. 22.—For erection of 240 houses and 10 
shops on the Glyn Gwyn Estate at Bedwas, Mon., for the 
Tre Thomas Building Club. Mr. James T. Jenkins, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Porth, Glamorgan. 

Wates.—Sept. 27.—For erection of thirty houses at Peny- 
graig for the Hendrecafn Building Club. Mr. Moses Thomas, 
auctioneer, Penygraig; or Mr, Edward Rees, Taff Street, 
Pontypridd. 

Watzs.——Sept. 27.—For erection of drill-hall and quarters: 
at Treharris, for the 5th Batt. the Welsh Regiment. Mr. 
William Dowdeswell, M.S.A., architect, Treharris. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. : 

WELLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a secondary 
school to accommodate 200 pupils at Wellington, Salop. 
Messrs. Shayler, Swan & Ridge, joint architects, 16 Pride 
Hill, Shrewsbury. Send 3J. 3s. deposit to Mr. W. Windsor, 
quantity surveyor, 37 Brown Street, Manchester. 

Worksop.—Sept. 23.—For erection of two shops, with 
stable, warehouses, and other out-buildings, and one cottage, 
on land in King Street, Hodthorpe, Whitwell, for the Work- 
sop Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. E. Allsopp, architect 
and surveyor, Sherwood Road, Worksop. : 

Wrexuam.—Sept. 28.—For the following works, for the 
Guardians of Wrexham Union, viz:—Contract (a), erection 
of a new boiler house, chimney stack, &c.; (b) constructing 
one Lancashire steel boiler, providing steam feed and waste 
pipes, calorifiers, pump, injector, Berryman heater, &c. 
Contract (a), deposit 3!. 3s. Mr. J. Price Evans, Argyle 
Chambers, Wrexham. Contract (6), deposit 3J. 3s. Mr. J. 
Oswell Bury, clerk, 9 Temple Row, Wrexham. 


Messrs. Bett & Cameron, architects, Pitlochry, N.B., 
have prepared plans for the erection of a two-storey stone 
and lime building at the Central School, Pitlochry, for 
classes in gymnastics, cookery, and laundry work. The 
estimated cost, including fittings, is 2,4441. 


Tue new Barnstaple Grammar (Devon County Secondary) 
School was opened on the 8th inst. The school, which is a 
two-storey brick and stone building, occupies a healthy 
position at the higher end of Barnstaple, overlooking the 
Taw, standing in its own grounds of some thirteen acres. 
The scheme has involved a capital expenditure of 14,0001. 
Designed by Mr. Percy Morris, the architect to the Devon 
County Education Committee, the building costs on the con- 
tract 9,4181., and the land has cost another 4,1001. 
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TENDERS. 


CHESHAM. 


For private street works, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Percy ©. Dormer, engineer and surveyor, Ches- 


ham. 


Khartoum Avenue. Addison Road 


Trueman, Ltd. SOU Oia) ie Oeics: £225 0 0 
-Mead & Son HaO Or OF. faa 160 0 O 
Freeman bese Oey Oeee ee 149° 20-0 
Wright oy BEET Gs Wee cee 137 10 0 
Brummell. . ADs re Oe esc —- 
Free & Sons ; pee OO (hs LO ove 129 0 0 
Green & Co., Aylesbury 

(accepted) : SEOs Ou a nace 123 10 0 

CUDDINGTON.* 


For making-up (1) Moreton Road and (2) Windsor Road, 
Epsom. Mr. T. E. Wars, surveyor, Epsom. 
Moreton Road. 


Trueman, Ltd. : ‘ £595 0.0 
May & Son . , , - : A ‘ 495 0 0 
Thacker & Co. : ; : ; : : 485 0 0 
Kavanacu & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepted) 447 0 0 
Windsor Road. 
Trueman, Ltd. ; : : ‘ : 190 0 0 
May & Son. : : : : : ; 7 LAU aLO 
Thacker & Co, : : x : 7, : 140 0 O 
KavanacuH & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepted) 1575 02-0 


DRIFFIELD. 

For erecting dwelling-house, for Mr. J. F. Robinson. Mr. 
JOSEPH SHEPHERDSON, architect, Bridlington. 

Accepted tenders. 


Leason, brickwork é £358 0 0 
Julian, woodwork . : : ) : : 166s (e260 
Stabler, plumbing - 78 15 0 


EASTBOURNE. 


For erection of a cottage at Roselands. Mr. W. CHapman 
Frietp, borough architect and building engineer. 


PO tiem Al 
Martin : : F 3 : SO Ome Ul a0 
~Relf ie : : i : : ; 644 0 0 
Bodle . 7 ; ; j 2 ; ; 625, 0/0 
Hookham : : : : ; ‘ ; yey, 0" 10) 
Alleock : , : ; : , , 500 0 O 
Architect’s estimate ; j ; 500 0 0 

Plan. 2B: 
Bodle _ : : : ; : : 550 0 0 
Martin . A A : ‘ : : : 545° 0° 0 
Relf : : : : : : : ; 52457 0a 
Hookham , i : : : : : 407 0 0 
Auucock, Eastbourne (accepted) 598 10 0 

GATESHEAD. 


For foundation works for new asylum at Stannington, and 
for twelve cottages for staff, for the visiting committee 
of the Gateshead Corporation. Messrs. G. H. H1nz & 
Carter Prae, architects, Westminster. 


J. & W. Lowery £21,233 12 8 
Blackett & Son . 20,686 14 4 
Bowen & Sons . 20,666 7 11 
Henderson & Son 18,899 9 8 
Nicholson & Co. . 18,850 0 10 
Milne . ‘ 18,488 17 2 
Davidson & Miller 18,445 5 9 
‘D, & J:-Rankinmes 18,303 19 2 
George Douglass. 17,997° 5 9 
_John Douglass . 17,973 11 5 
Weir a 17,955 12 10 
Hope > : 17,889 14 8 
Burnett & Son . ; : i ocOe One O 
Moss & Sons . : 16,808 17 1 
Pringle : - : 10; 706)», GO aek 
Carse'& Son '. LOO CeO 
Haswell & Waugh t : : 16,010 sores 
Lumsden A F ; 16592 ale 
Ferguson : : 16,399 7 4 
White ; TOROLO eT es 
Weatherley Bo fe 16,141. 0 0 
Green & Sons : 15,994 13 6 
Foster 4 # ; . z 15,749 9 7 
_ Kasten, Newcastle (accepted) . 15,679 14 0 
Dykes & Smith. . % 3 ; F 17,347 ~.0- -0 
'_ For well and borehole at above: —Timmins & Son, Run- 


corn, at schedule of prices (accepted). ~ 


HALIFAX. 


For erection of isolation wards and kitchen at the Borough 
Hospital, Stoney Royd. Mr, James Lorp, M.1.C.E., 
borough engineer, Halifax. 

Accepted tenders. = 
Firth & Son, mason, excavator and brick- 


layer . : ; ; : ; £800 0 0 
Greenwood, carpenter and joiner . , ; 285 3 0 
Green, plumber and glazier . : : : 240 0 0 
Bancroft & Son, concretor . ; : ‘ 163 0 0 
Bancroft & Son, slater and plasterer. , ELQE VOR 
Berry, steelwork ; : : Yas} A te 
Moody, painter 4419 8 


IRELAND. 


For carrying out the following :—(1) Heating (male block, 
convalescent department); (2) increasing height of 
chimney at laundry; (3) lavatory, &c., accommodation 
(male infirm department) ; (4) ward kitchens (infirmary) ; 
(5 and 7) coal shed (laundry), raising roofs, and repairs 
kitchen (convalescent department) ; (6 and 8) putting in 
new skylights (convalescent department) and making 
cubicles (nurses’ home), for the. Board of Guardians. 
Messrs. Youne & Mackenzie, architects and engineers, 


Belfast. 
Accepted tenders. 

Lowden & Co., Ann Street, Belfast (No.1). £27418 9 
Lowden & Co., Ann Street, Belfast (No. 3) . 289 0 0 
Dowling, 106 & 112 Cromwell Road, Belfast 

(Nos. 5 and 7) .. ; ‘ : ‘ : 145 0 0 
Kidd, 55 Antrim Road, Belfast (No. 4) ‘ San Os 20 
Kidd, 55 Antrim Road, Belfast’ (Nos. 6 

and 8) : 3 F : ; , ; 70 0. 0 
Hunter Bros. & Co., 23 Claremont Street, 

Belfast, CNG: 2). sa) - , : : ‘ 36 0 0 

LONDON, 


For road repairing and tar paving work at the Northern 
Hospital, Winchmore Hill, N., for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


Griffiths & Co. £1,166 10 0 
Adams . 1157-0 90 
Roadamant Co. 772 14 6 
Woodham & Sons 497 0 0 
Ground & Newton ‘ : : 358 15 0 
Greenfield, Enfield (recommended) 334 15 0 
Engineer-in-chief’s revised estimate 440 0 0 


For erection of a discharge block with staff quarters at the 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton Grove, N.E., for the 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Harcu, 

M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief. 
Beaves . £4,510 0 0 
Reason ; F 3,798 0 0 
Barrett & Power . 36,782 18. 4 
Garrett & Son 3,662 0 0 
Perry & Co. 3,625 0 0 
Blake . 5 ; 3,625 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 3,561 0 0 
E, Lawrence & Sons 5,451 «0% 0 
Wall . : ; : 3,418 Q 0 
Pasterfield & English 5,499 :0 0 
Turtle & Appleton 3,370 0 0 
Oram & Son 3,300 17 6 
F. & G. Foster 3,230 0 0 
Webb & Co. : 3,190 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son 5,118 0 0 
Nightingale _ ‘ ' : 3,106 0 0 
Kazak, Belvedere (recommended) 2,912 0 0 
Engineer-in-chief’s revised estimate . 2,775 0 90 


For tarpaving works and repairs at Tooting Bec Asylum, - 

S.W., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Shepherd & Sons, Teddington (recommended) 
STURMINSTER NEWTON, 

For ‘constructing sewers, &c., at Butt’s Pond and Gott’s 


£248 10 0 


Corner. Mr. G. F. Haze, surveyor. 
Wort & Way £158- 0 0 
_ Clarke y : : : ; ; p 130 0 0 
Williams, Farley & Co. h aa . 125 19 6 
Maidment : : : d ‘ ; 122 18 2 
Inkpen F : ‘ ‘ : ; ° 109. 7 O 
Loader 8 : : ; . : ; 108 15 0 
Tryhorn ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ; ; 103 13 6 
Haywarp & Son, Okeford Fitzpaine and 
Blandford (accepted) ° : ° 101 3 0 
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MERTON. 
For making-up Burlington Road. Mr. G. JeRRam, sur- 
veyor. 
Kavanagh & Co. £3,597 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . ; . : : 3,482 0 0 
E. & E. Itns, Wimbledon (accepted) 3,290 0 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For the work and material required in the extension of their 
tramways to Dysart, for the Kirkcaldy Corporation. 
Messrs. J. L. LumspEn, burgh surveyor, and O. F. 
Francis, burgh electrical engineer. 


Griffiths & Co. : : : 
Dobson, Edinburgh (recommended) 


WATFORD. 
For erection of additional fire stairs at the children’s homes. 


Martin £8,781 0 0 
White . : 8,389 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 8,000 15 0 
Brunton & Sons . 7,437 15 6 
Stark & Sons ; 4 41,205,040 
Scott, Marshall & Co. is LOA Some 
Stark & Dobbie 7,086 19 0 
Smith & Sons Ol i LounO 
Trentham 6,725 0 4 

2 


Crittall Co. £181 0 30 
Hayward Bros. ‘ : : 129 15 -0 
Sr. Pancras Iron Co. (accepted) . 128 5 0 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES’ FEDERATION. 


THE sixteenth annual general meeting of the Scottish Build- 
ing Trades’ Federation was held in the Building Trades’ Ex- 
change, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Hector MacVinish, Inverness, presided, and delegates 
attended from the principal centres in Scotland. The Execu- 
tive report for the past year, which was submitted by the 
secretary, Mr. James Cameron, solicitor, Edinburgh, stated 
that another lean year in the building trade throughout Scot- 
land had to be recorded, but there was hope of improvement 
in the near future, as several of the principal centres reported 
that trade was on the upward grade. Trade was reported to 
be dull, however, in Aberdeen, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Dundee, 
Airdrie, Coatbridge, Inverness, and Hawick. Edinburgh 
showed signs of improvement, while the brick-building trade 
in Glasgow was better than it had been for some time past. 
Plumbing, masonry, and joinery still continued dull. The 
financial report showed the finances to be on a sound basis. 
The apprenticeship question in the trade was considered. In 
Some centres, it was reported, difficulty was experienced in 
getting apprentice ‘masons particularly, but it was thought 
that with an improvement in trade the necessary supply of 
apprentices would be forthcoming. Mr. Cameron was 
appointed to attend the next National Conference of secre- 
taries to be held at Manchester on October 19, while an 
arrangement was come to for a monthly interchange of matters 
of interest between the Building Trades’ Federation and those 
of Germany, Belgium, Holland, and South Africa. The fol- 


lowing office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year :—Presi- © 


dent, Mr. D, Wilson, J.P., Edinburgh ; vice-president, Mr. 
James Farquharson, Aberdeen ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
James Cameron, solicitor, Edinburgh. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Newton, CHAMBERS & Co., Lrp., of Thorncliffe, 
near Sheffield, have been awarded a Grand Prix by the 
judges at the Japan-British Exhibition for their disinfectant 
-fluid Izal. Although premier honours have been awarded 
to Izal on many former occasions, this latest recognition 
bears fresh witness to the reliability and excellence of this 
well-known disinfectant preparation. Izal is offered for 
many purposes—sanitary, surgical, horticultural, and 
veterinary—and much useful work in connection with the 


scientific use of disinfectants has been done in the labora- 
tories at Thorncliffe. 


Tue “ Shark ”’ Grip Tiling Co. (1910), Ltd., advise us of: 


their having purchased the entire goodwill and assets of the 
“ Shark ”’ Grip Opal Tiling Co., Ltd., and have opened new 
offices and showrooms at 69 Newman Street, W. They retain 
the service of the old staff under the general management of 


Mr. A. Attride, and are completing the contracts undertaken 
by the old company. 


Tue eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., will be held 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, in the City of 
London, on Thursday, September 22. The directors report 
that notwithstanding the unfavourable condition of the 
cement trade practically all through the period, the net profits 
of the company for the past year are but little below those of © 
the preceding year. During the year the demand for Portland 
cement was considerably below the capacity for production of 
the countries in which it is manufactured, and the price fell 
to an unprecedentedly low level. Late in the spring an 
improvement in the demand resulted in a material hardening 
of prices, which, however, came too late in the Company’s 
financial year to prevent the average price from being greatly 
below the former year’s level, and but for some further savings 
in manufacturing cost, largely due to capital expenditure, 
the profits would not have escaped a serious reduction. The 
directors recommend that, as in previous years, a sum of 
25,0007. be carried to the general reserve and depreciation 
account, bringing that account to 220,000/. The total charge 
for the year for sinking funds, depreciation and reserve (in- 
cluding the amount written off patents and the reserve for 
bad and doubtful debts) will then amount to 60,8481. 16s. 8d. 
It is proposed to carry to the general reserve and deprecia- 
tion account, 25,0001. ; the directors recommend a final divi- 
dend on the preference shares to June 30, 1910, at the rate of 
53 per cent. per annum, amounting to 59,4421. 7s. , leaving to 
be carried forward 41,3431. 14s. 10d. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Grimsby Town Council have rejected a proposal to 
spend 20,000]. on the construction of a direct road from the 
town to the new deep-water dock at Immingham. 

THe Birkenhead Board of Guardians have decided to erect 
infirmary buildings at Tranmere Workhouse at a total esti- 
mated cost of over 33,0001. : 

THE Louth Town Council have received the assent of the 
Local Government Board to the loans of 19,9401. for the sewage 
disposal scheme, and 600/. for land for the works. 

Messrs. Taytor, Waitin & Tayior, engineers, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have prepared plans for a sewerage scheme 
on the bacterial system for Kirkby Stephen. The cost is 
estimated at 3,900]. 

Tue Belfast Corporation are considering the comparative 
merits of gas and electricity for street lighting. At present 
only two or three of the principal thoroughfares are ade- 
quately illuminated. ; 

Tue Burnley Town Council on Wednesday last agreed to 
accept the tender of Messrs. Macdonald & Deakin, of West- 
minster, amounting to 158,828/., for the construction of the 
new reservoir at Hurstwood Valley. Messrs. James Diggle & 
Son, of Victoria Street, S.W., and Heywood, are the 
engineers. 

Supsect to the Local Government. Board’s sanction to a 
loan of 22,000/., the erection of a concert pavilion on the fort 
undercliff, Margate, will be proceeded with, plans having 
been approved by the Corporation. 

Tue Barnsley Town Council terminated on Tuesday a 
discussion which has lasted a considerable time, by deciding 
to construct a refuse destructor with a capacity for burning 
7,500 tons of refuse, at an estimated cost of 5, 3601. 


THERE is a hopeful outlook in Bexhill that the building 
trade will be busy during the ensuing winter, many plans for 
new houses and private schools having been submitted to the. 
local authority. 

THE Newport Corporation Works Committee recommend 
that the borough engineer and surveyor who will be appointed 
instead of the late Mr. R. H. Haynes be paid a salary of 
7007. per annum. 

AT a special meeting of the Consett Urban District 
Council plans for new sewage works were finally approved, 
and it was resolved to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction for a loan of 16,0007. 

Messrs. Manenatt & LirtLEwoop, of Manchester, the 
designers of the Pavilion Theatre on Weymouth Pier, have 
been commissioned to erect a building adjoining it as a 
winter pavilion. 

THE Troon Town Council have approved a recommendation 
that a refuse destructor should be provided on the north shore. 
It is considered that the most suitable installation would be of 
the two-cell back-feed type. 

Tue Blyth Council are considering a scheme for the pur- 
chase of a site abutting on Bridge Street and Union Street, 
on which to erect a town hall, shops, municipal offices, &c., 
at a cost not exceeding 15,0001., inclusive of the site. 


x 
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igy ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1910.—Mr. Bastz Surron, A.R.LB.A. (Messrs, Wess & Surron), Architect. 


Prans were passed last week for a new post office at Drif- 
field. The new site is in Middle Street North, and three large 
dwelling houses will be extensively altered and made suitable 
for the purpose. The architects are Messrs. Thorp & Turner, 
of Goole. 

Durine the work of restoration at Morton House, Hat- 
field, which is now being carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Winter Rose, architect, for Mr. F. W. Speaight, there 
has just come to light an ancient oak roof that for several 
centuries has been covered with laths and plaster; several 
coins of James I. period have also been found. 

In order to remedy the acoustic difficulties in Salisbury 
Cathedral, a sounding-board has been placed in position. The 
board, which is suspended over the pulpit from a bracket on 
the large pillar close by, was designed by Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
F.S.A., the diocesan architect. It is executed in brown 
Austrian wainscot oak, and the plan is octagonal, to match the 
pulpit. 

Wiru the object of encouraging the contribution of useful 
papers on the materials employed in, and the applications of, 
conerete, in either the general or the special aspects of the 
subject, the Council of the Concrete Institute have decided 
to award a medal annually for the paper which they consider 
to be of the greatest merit in each session. Communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Concrete Institute, 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Tue Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre Rural District 
Council have received the sanction of the Local Government 
Board for the Council to borrow 21,0001. for the Ely Valley 
sewerage scheme. The Council will borrow the money at 
34 per cent. for repayment within a period of thirty years. 
The engineer for the scheme is Mr. Gomer S. Morgan. 

Tun Durham County Council have given official notice of 
their intention to erect new elementary schools at Seaton 
Snook (100 children), Morley (150 children), Lumley Sixth 
Pit (900 children), Lumley (250 children), and Byers Green 
(350 children). They also propose to enlarge Sherburn 
School by about 100 additional places. 

Tur Inverkeithing School Board on Monday agreed to ask 
for competitive plans for a school to accommodate between 
900 and 1,000 pupils, at a probable cost of 10,000/. Mean- 
time a temporary school is being provided, and a school is 
also to be erected at Limekilns, near Rosyth, costing between 
2,0007. and 3,000I. ; 

Tur Deutscher Reichsanzeiger (Berlin) of September 2 
reports that a project is on foot for the erection in Havana 
of a palace intended for the President of the Republic of 
Cuba. A committee composed of seven members is to be 
formed for the purpose of drawing up particulars of the 
scheme. It is understood that an international competition 
will be held for the presentation of plans, and that a first 
and second prize not exceeding 10,000 pesos and 5,000 pesos 
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respectively will be awarded. The direction of the work 
may, if it is deemed desirable, be entrusted to the author of 
the plans ultimately accepted. The cost of the work must 
not exceed 1,000,000 pesos. 

Owtne to the increasing population and the necessity of 
coping with the floods during heavy rains, the joint Sewage 
Board of Scunthorpe and Crosby recently applied to the 
Local Government Board for 5,300]. to carry out part of the 
original scheme, which is estimated to cost 22,5007. A public 
inquiry was held at Scunthorpe last week by Major Stewart, 
R.E. Messrs. J. Lysaght, Ltd., who are building steel- 


works in the district, urged that the main sewer should be . 


continued a mile to serve the village they are building at the 
works. This village will comprise 104 acres; 300 houses are 
to be erected shortly, and 2,000 people will be dependent on 
the works. 

New ZEALAND has for some years past been engaged in 
carrying out an extensive scheme of afforestation to provide 
against the depletion caused by the growth of the saw-milling 
industry. For a portion of this work State prisoners are 
employed, camps controlled by gaol officials being formed 
near the sites of the various nurseries and plantations. The 
planting is supervised by experts, and in Rotorua alone 
more than 24,000,000 trees have been permanently planted 
out by prison labour. Not only have the results been satis- 
factory from the point of view of afforestation, but also the 
conditions of the camp life are said to exercise a most bene- 
ficial influence on the characters of the prisoners, 

A NEw grand stand is to be erected at Powderhall Recrea- 
tion Grounds, Edinburgh, the plans for which were passed 
on the 8th inst. by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court. The 
new stand, which will be erected on the site of the present 
structure, will be over 200 feet in length, and has accommo- 
dation for over 2,000 persons. On concrete foundations, the 
new building and its roof covering will be constructed chiefly 
of steel, while the back and sides will be of timber framing 
and glazed screens. 
be refreshment rooms, cloakrooms and lavatories. The 
entrance will be at the centre, and the exits at either end. 
The work, which is being carried out under the direction of 
Mr. R. M. Cameron, architect, is expected to be completed 
before December. 

THE sixty-ninth session of Glasgow School of Art com- 
menced on the 8th inst. The number of enrolments is larger 
than in previous years, and includes pupils from various 
parts of Scotland sent to complete their diploma course at 
the school. These pupils will attend the school under a 
scheme of affiliation with various local schools recognising 
the Art School as the university in which higher studies alone 
are made. The subject of figure composition is to receive 
much greater attention in the future than has hitherto been 
devoted to this branch, and it is to be associated with design 
and architecture. Decorative art studies are also being de- 
veloped. By co-ordination between the school and the Tech- 
nical College the school will be relieved of the need to supply 
technical knowledge. 

Tue Chertsey Rural District Council last week approved 
plans submitted by Mr. Locke-King for the erection, at the 
Byfleet end of the ground, at Brooklands, Surrey, of work- 
shops for the manufacture and repair of aeroplanes; and 
designs for a dirigible airship garage are now being prepared. 
The premises, which are to adjoin the present sheds, will con- 
sist of a workshop 50 feet by 30 feet, a repairing shed 70 feet 
by 45 feet, an electric power station, and offices for drawing 
and clerical work. The workshop will be completely equipped 
with machinery and appliances for the construction of any 
type of flying machine, and the execution of every kind of 
repair. The electric generating station will supply current 
for running machinery and lighting the whole of the forty 
aeroplane sheds now completed or in course of erection. 

AN appeal is being made this week by the. Dean and 
Chapter of Wells for assistance in the repairs of the central 
tower of the ancient cathedral church. Between 1893 and 
1910 the expenditure of the Dean and Chapter upon the neces- 
sary repairs of the fabric exterior has exceeded 5,000]. A 
fresh and exceptional burden has been laid upon them which 
will press heavily and increasingly for years, unless some im- 
mediate relief can be given which will enable them to put the 
decayed portions of the masonry of the tower in complete 
repair. They have no balance in hand, but a continuous and 
increasing deficit. 
less than 3,000/. without delay for repairs of the tower 
especially, and for extinction of debt upon the fabric. 


Tue building trade in Crewe is reported to be booming at 
last. Among the important contracts on hand mention may 


Immediately under the stand there will - 


They feel it to be their duty to raise not 


be made of the big Railway Orphanage off Victoria Avenue, 
for the trustees of the late Mr. F. W. Webb; the Cheshire 
Training College, the Bedford Street Schools, the Ursuline 
Convent off Nantwich Road, the new Lyceum Theatre in 
Heath Street, and the Counties Bank in Market Street. 
New schools in Hightown and Derby Street have also to be 
put up, and new sewerage extensions are to be carried out. 
These undertakings represent an expenditure of nearly 
100,000/. 


TRADE MARKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


We have received from Jacques Gevers & Co., L’ Agence de 
Brevets et Marques de Fabrique, 70 Rue Saint-Jean, Ant- 
werp, the following list of trade-marks published in March, 
April and May, 1910 :— 


ENGLAND. 
Constructive Materials. 


‘ GALVANIT”’ - Herr Otter & Co., Husemerstrasse 12, 
Hamburg. 

“Gru” The General Supplies Co., Ltd., 22 
Peartree Street, Goswell Road, 

London. 

‘* BITUMITE ”’ George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

“ Roy Oak ”’ Ragosine & Co., Ltd., Albion Wharf, 


Bow, London, E.. 
The Haslemere Builders, Ltd., Sta- 
tion Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 


‘* Heywoop ”’ 


“Durty” Dutton, Massey & Co., Tower Build- 
ings, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Colours, Preservatives, cc. : 

‘* TIMBROL ”’ C. A. Birch & Co., Trundle Street 


Paint Works, Hull. 
The Copal Varnish Co., Ltd., 119 
Palmerston House, London, E.C. 


“THE More You 
Wasi 1T THE Bet- 
TER iT Looks ”’ 


‘* CHARBOW ”’ Charles Bowman, Ltd., 6 King Street, 
Tower Hill, London, E. 

““DuUTAMEL ”’ James Morris, jun., 40 Ashburton 
Road, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

‘“ NUNAMEL ”’ Percy Le Blanc Newberry, 27-28 Char- 
terhouse Square, London, E.C. 

“Proyire: Ambrose Fry, 13 Arundel Avenue, 
Liverpool. 

‘“* PRELTO ”’ Douglas Herman, Hamer Street 75, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. ’ 

‘* VITRENE ”’ Charles Turner & Son, Ltd., 7, 8, 9 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
WG, 

GERMANY. 

Cement. 

‘* GLASIN ”’ Anton Weithaler, Karlsruhe i. B. 

* Prerp ”’ Hannover’sche Portland-Cementfab- 
rik, Act.-Ges., Hanover. 

“ Preppy? Hannover’sche Portland-Cementfab- 


rik, Act.-Ges., Hanover. 
Heinrich Lénholdt & Co., Frankfurt 
a. M. 


Constructive Materials. 

Tapetenfabrik Coswig, Gesellschaft 
mit beschrankter Haftung, Cos- 
wig i. Sa. 

C. F. Weber, Act.-Ges., Plagwitz, 
Leipzig. 

Deutsche Gips-Compagnie, Akt.-Ges., 
Hakenstein b. Osterode a. Harz. 


‘« Satpon "% a s 


‘TEXTOLAN ”’ 


‘¢ ANTIDUSTIN ”’ 


‘* ADLER-MARKE’’ , 


‘* PATERBUSCH- Maximilian Freiherr von der Ketten- 
Lienit ”’ burg, Schloss Kettenburg b. Bissel- 
hévede. 
** Tarvia’”” Bristowe & Co., Ltd., London. ; 
‘*GRAPHOID ”’ Wilhelm Schuler, Isny, Wirttemberg. 
ie Wie B. Zechstein und Zechitwerke Bredelar, 


G.m.b.H., Bredelar. 

Wilhelm Birck, Bremen. 

Hirtgen, Ménnig & Co., G.m.b.H., 
Lindenthal, Cologne. 

Gustav A. Meyer-Henniger, Ham- 
burg. 


‘* PaRiLyt ”’ 

** ORIGINAL- 
HvrtTGEn ”’ 

‘“ FLINTCOTE ’’ , 
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BELGIUM. ' Colours, cde. : 
Cement. “ Papiny 2 EK. Virck, Malchow, Germany. 

AXE BRAND ”’ ‘“Vrootyk, Hertyx, Badische Aniline- u. Soda-Fabrik, 
(hache, dessin) BrerpeE TE ZAMEN, Actiengesellschaft, Ludwigshafen 

“‘Orystat Rock ”’ VREEMDE, Firma ”’ a. Rh. 

‘* CHEXIREH BRAND ”’ SL eee J. Thomas, handelende onder de 
(sphinx, dessin, et firma Thomas & Struyck, Rotter- 
pyramide) dam. 

‘““Knieut Brand” 

(guerrier) FRANCH. 

‘ ” 

po Nest Cement. 

Branp ”’ (aigle,\ Société Anonyme des Carriéres, “ THYSSEN ”’ Société Gewerkschaft Jacobus, Ham- 
dessin) Thorn, Chercq. +f born, Germany. 

 CaveTit BRAND’? DEFENnsa’”’ Société Peuvrel Hermanos, 121 Rue 
(pierre jetant des ms San-Martin, Buenos Ayres. 
rayons) ‘* KLEPHANT I. C. Johnson & Co., Ltd., 4 East- 

“Hann ann RInc cheap, London. 

BRAND ’’ , 

ry rrE Cross Constructive Materials. 
fo (croix, | “‘ TERRASIT ”’ Firme Terrasit-Industrie, G.m.b.H., 

isey/ Ringbahnstrasse, Berlin- 


‘Dog Branp’’ (téte 
de chien) 

‘‘CHANTECLER’’ (coq) 

“Samson  Branpd’’ 
(homme luttant 
avec lion) 

‘* HAGLE 
(aigle) 

‘* BRUSSELS Si 
Micue.’’ (dessin) 

** UNION ”’ 

‘* 'THYSSEN ”’ 


BRAND ”’ 


‘*MuRALLAS CHINAS”’ 
(Portland Cement, 
first quality) 


Charles Frére, Brussels. « 
Société Anonyme des Carrieres, 
Thorn, Antoing. 


Soc. F. & P. Bataille & Cie, Gaurain, 
Ramecroix. 
Emile Hereux, Brussels. 


Union Fraternelle, Calonne. 
Société Gewerkschaft Jacobs, 
many. 


Ger- 


Adolphe Gross, Antwerp. 


Roofing Materials, ce. 


‘¢ PACHYTECT”” . 

* PaLTac’’ : 

‘¢ WLEMENTETROTZ ’ ’” 
(eclairs,"@. Si 7.) 

‘¢ LAITIER ”’ 

‘“ViTRUM ”’ 


‘Castor ”’ 
Fober) 


(lens) 


(dessin 


Friedrich Beer, Cologne. 
Friedrich Beer, Cologne. 


_Karl Streckfuss, Freiburg i. B. 


Jules Delreux, Dottignies. 
Charles J. Pareyn, Brussels. 
Jean Fober, Ganshoren. 


HOLLAND. 


Constructive Materials. 


te tol ria 


SOO7 TAT 


‘* Pccono ”’ 


‘* Herrina Bone” 


‘¢ SAXONIA ”’ 


ee TITON, ats 


‘* BAVARIA ”’ 
‘* ARBRE ”’ 
*¢ NECKAR ”’ 


‘t SorErn ’” 


** CoURONNE ”’ 


Forsbacka Jernverks Aktiebolag, 
Forsbacka, Sweden. 

J. de Jong R. M. Zn., Akkrum en 
aldaar alleen handelende onder de 
firma G. 8. Ruiter. 

W. & J. Vogel, Vohwinkel by Elber- 
feld. 


The General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, - Ohio., U.S. of 
America. 


R. Wolle, Leipzig. 


Cement. 


Aalborg 
Aalborg. 

Portland-Cement-Fabrik, Karlstadt 
am Main, vormals Ludwig Roth, 
Act.-Ges., Wurzburg. 

Offenbacher Portland-Cement-Fab- 
rik, Act.-Ges., Offenbach am Main, 
Hesse. 

Portland Cementwerk Diedesheim- 


Portland-Cement-Fabrik, 


Neckarelz, A.-G., Diedesheim- 
Neckarelz. 
Portland Cementwerke Heidelberg 


& Mannheim, A.-G., Heidelberg. 
The Antwerp Portland Cement 
Works, Antwerp. - ~ 


‘* PIERRE DES 
RIERES DE 
JUSTE ** 

‘¢Vernis NatTuUREL”’ 


STE- 


‘* GRAPHITALIN ”’ 
‘Prince Norr”’ 

ae ComErTE ”’ 

“* MoNOLITHE ”’ 

*¢ Sruc ‘CHAUVET ”’ 

CO Gans ene 

‘Martin FRERES”’. 


‘“* RICHEMONT ”’ 


“* LUCIFER ”’ 
ot CANT Came 
‘* CERUSE 
D’ AUVERGNE ’”’ 
‘¢ PETEBENTHOLE ”’ 
** LEVANT ”’ 
““ MINIOLEINE ”’ 


‘« SALAMANDRE ”’ 


** AQUALIN ’’ 


‘* GHMALINE ”’ 


- ** BRASERO ”’ 


‘* CERUSIN ”’ 

‘* SOUVERAIN”’ . 

““RED Sun -VAR- 
NISHES ”’ 

“ce Camt 9? 

‘“ Fusitn’”’ 

“ GInSONITE’’ } 


““ISOLEOL ** 


CaR- 


Halense, Germany. 
Société Générale des Carriéres du 
Midi, 4 Rue de la Bourse, Lyons. 


M. Bridoux (Arthur), 

Mouraud, Paris. 

M. Combe (Hugéne-Emile), 21 Rue du 

Louvre, Paris. 

M. Grand (Fernand), 47 Faubourg 

Saint-Georges, Nancy. 

M. Descotils (Georges), 156-138 Rue 

de Rennes, Paris. 

M. G. 8. Albanése, 62 Rue Saint- 

Lazare, Paris. 

M. Chauvet (Léonce), 
Boileau, Paris. 

Société des Boissons Hygiéniques, 8 
Place de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Société Générale des Tuileries de 
Marseille, Saint-Henri, Marseille. 

Société Anonyme des Carrieres des 

Charentes et du Poitou, Angouléme. 


7 Rue 


17 Rue 


Colours. 

Société Lefranc et Cie, 16 Rue de 
Valois, Paris. : 

MM. veuve Toussaint et fils, 16 Rue 
Roussel, Paris. 

M. Frip (Louis), 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

M. Fric (Louis) Clermont-Ferrand. 

M. Fric (Louis) Clermont-Ferrand. 

M. Combe (Eugéne-Emile), 21 Rue 
.du Louvre, Paris. 

Société Anonyme dite Fabrique de 
Vernis et Produits Chimiques, 
Vernier, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 

M. Combe (Eugéne-Emile), 21 Rue du 
Louvre, Paris. 

M. Combe (Eugéne-Emile), 21 Rue du 
Louvre, Paris. 

M. Rosset (Victor), 1 Boulevard du 
Temple, Paris. 

M. Givret (Ernest), Rue Dutot 18, 
Paris. 

M. Blankenberg (Bernard), 51 Rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois, Paris. 

Société Bordier et Archambault, 
Tours. 

M. Vve Toussaint et fils, Paris. 

M. Dausse (Georges), Nice: 

The Barber Asphalt Co., 
delphia, U.S.A. 

M. Rolin (Gaston), 8 Place de la 
Madeleine, Paris. 


Rue Fongieve, 


Phila- 


SWITZERLAND. 
Constructive Materials. 


‘* HUBOOLSOL ”’ 

‘* FUBOAMENT ”’ 
‘* KuBOOLAPIS ”’ 
‘*< KUBOATON ”’ 


Eubolithwerke, Olten, 


Act.-Ges., 
Switzerland. , 
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KREENOL | jousx 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 
CERTAIN CURE FoR DRY ROT. 
YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO. 
* ————STANDARD BUILDINGS, LEEDS." ema 


NEW INSURANCE RULES FOR CHECKFIRE DOORS. 


“A” SPECIFICATION. A... SRITISH MADE. 


RECORD FIRE RESISTANCE B. F. P, ¢. TEST, 


FOR 
SINGLE DOORS. ,cHFAP IN COST. 


NO OUTER FRAME REQUIRED QUIET IN WORKING, 


TOTAL THICKNESS 1 INCH HENCE ELEGANT IN LOOKS. 
INTERNAL AIR SPACE + INCH pes fA He 


se” rh Md 1/2 F Full “Size. Tutaport Works, Lonsdale Rd.,, Kilburn, N.W. 
Over 6,000 In use by Railway Companies — 


and others. 

For Factories, Warehouses & Coach-houses, 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Overlap Doors a Speciality. 


BOUSFIELD’S PATENT. Bousfield’s Bar Ironworks, York. 


e. Patent. e 


| Automatic Fire Hydrant | 


and Combined Hose Reel. 


*'The Hamilton 
Frieze.” 


1. AN OFFERING TO CERES. 

2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS, 
3. MINERVA VISITING THE MUSES. 
4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. 


A Beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi 
Mezzotint. By W. Hamilton. 


Price 1os. 6d. the Set. . 


_ Water Valve 
| opens 
. | automatically. 


| Can be instantly § | 
operated by any § 
unskilled person. 


_ Hose runs off 
_ reel without 
| Kinking or 

Twisting, 


| The Cornfield.” 


1. PLOUGHING. 3. MOWING. 

2. HARROWING. 4. CARTING. 

5. THE PRODUCTS or roe CORNFIELD. 
A Splendid Example of Colour 
Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudoin. 


Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


| No Delay and 
No Failure, 


— Can he worked 
ae a Women and 


rs a <> >: 4 Children, 


Automatic Fire Hydrant and Engineering Company, Ltd. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List to 
Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


HAINES & CO., 33 Minories, LONDON. 


Only a Doimited Supply remaining. 


PUBLISHER: P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
— 6-11 Imperial Buildings, boudes E.C. — 
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CHESTER. 


View from South-Hast ... 4 
Tower, Flying Arches and But- 


tresses eee eee eee eee 
Mosaicsin Aisle  ... OF vie 
The Cloisters. Doorway in 
OlOIRbEY SS eea ma vena ieee, ese 
The Ohoir ... of aan sae 


Detail of Ohoir Stalls... “A 

The Sedilia. Reader’s Pulpit in 
B Hatectory ice cievece = san * ses 

The Orypt ... ~) 

The Nave, looking North-East . va 

Vestibule to Ohapter - House. 
Window and Door at South End 
of West Aisle of South Tran- 


sept .. oy oes 
General View of Nave aes ae 
South Oloister. The Cloisters . 


‘West End of South Wall of Re. a 


fectory, and North-West Angle 

- of Oloisters Ps 
‘Clerestory of Nave aid: Flying 
Buttresses. North-West Porch 
and Base of North-West Tower. 
Doorway at West End of Nave. 
Abbey Gateway ... 0. ws 
General View of Choir... afc 
North-East View ... es a 
The Ohapter-House “5 Soe 
South Aisle, The Pulpit .., nae 
The Orossing, looking North-East 


PPG REROGOR scan se | esy eee 
The Cloisters ae ae co. 
North - East View. North 
Transept, with Tomb of Bishop 
Pearson .., ose oes coe 
BANGOR. 


General Exterior (South Side) .., 

Ohancel and Nave from Altar .,,. 

General Exterior (North Side) ..., 

Interior of Oentral Tower or 
, North Side of Ohoir 


South Aisle from West End 2 
General Interior, Nave, and 
Chancel from West End en 


Nave from Ohancel a Ao8 
South Aisle from East End oe 
Ohancel from Nave a ae 
North Side of Ohoir aoe A 


ST. ASAPH. 


General Exterior from South- 
West Corner looking ede uae 
The West Door . ... Rae a 
Interior from West End .., AS 
General Interior from East End 
Chancel from Nave eee ne 
General Exterior, North Side... 
South Aisle from West End 
looking North-East _,,, see 
Nave from Chancel noe Nance 
The Altar 
View across Nave jooking ‘South- 
East cea ne oe 
The Ohoir, North Side. Interior 
of Ohapter-House 


eee 


January 1, 1904 


January 15, 1904 
January 29, 1904 


February 12, 1904 
March 25, 1904 
April 1, 1904 


April 15, 1904 
April 22, 1904 
April 29, 1904 


May 6, 1904 
May 20, 1904 
May 27, 1904 


June 3, 1904 


June 10, 1904 
June 17, 1904 
June 24, 1904 
July 1, 1904 
July 15, 1904 
July 22, 1904 
July 29, 1904 
August 5, 1904 


August 12, 1904 


August 19, 1904 
August 26, 1904 
September 9, 1904 
September 23, 1904 
October 7, 1904 
October 28, 1904 


November 11, 1904 
November 25, 1904 
December 2, 1904 
December 9, 1904 
December 16, 1904 


January 6, 1905 
January 20, 1905 
February 3, 1905 
February 17, 1905 
March 3, 1905 
March 17, 1905 


March 31, 1905 
May 5, 1905 
June 2, 1905 
June 23, 1905 


June 30, 1905 


WAKEFIELD. 


Chancel and Nave from Hast End 

Recent Extension at Fast End ,., 

Detail of Screen ..,, s a 

Ohancel Arch and Sereent*. 

The South Ohoir .., ane aaa 

One of Two Oarved Wood 
Screens, with Donors to the 
New St. Mark’s Ohapel... 4 

North Ohoir and N w Part of 
Organ’... 

Groined Oeiling, St. Mark’s Ohapel 
(Modern) .. 6 

St. Mark’s Ohapel,, West Ena 
(recent addition),., ai, 

Nave and Ohancel from West End 

View from South-East Oorner of 
South Aisle,looking North-West 


July 7, 1905 

July 21, 1905 
August 4, 1905 
August 18, 1905 
September 1, 1905 
September 15, 1905 
September 22, 1905 
September 29, 1905 


October 6, 1905 
October 20, 1905 


November 3, 1905 


SUPPLEMENT 


Cathedrals and Abbeys of England—continued. — 
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WAKEFIELD—continued. 


View from North Transept across 
Sanctuary to South Transept ,,, 
Altar and Reredos ,,, pee 5 
Part of South Transept 
St. Mark’s Ohapel ,,, 
General Exterior 
The Chancel me Mt Se sie 
General Interior, looking Bast 
Effigy of the late Bishop How 


aoe one ory 


erry 


TRURO. 


View of the North Side ... ase 
View of East End from the Bridge 
The North Side, showing Central 
Tower and Spire... ‘ 
View from North-West 
South Ohoir Aisle ,,, és are 
Baptistery from the South-West 
Interior of Baptistery and Font ,,, 
View of North Transept ... nce 
West Front, South Porch eA 
Bishop's Throne and South Side 
of Ohoir and Nave Se 
East End showing Reredos fi: 
The Sanctuary, High Altar, 
Reredos and Sedilia 
Nave and West End with Gallery 
The Nave, looking West ... 
Full Length View, looking East,,, 


oo eee 


eee oy 


ST. DAVIDS. 
, July 6, 1906 


View from South-East 

West Front and part of ruined 
College of Si. Mary. Exterior 
of Lady Ohapel ... 

View of Nave from West Door .,., 

The Ohoir and Parclose Screen 
from North-Hast. The Lady 
Ohapel ... dee 

The Triforium and Clerestory 
from top of Rood Screen. The 
Rood Screen ae 

From South-West (showing South 
Porch and South Transept). 
Exterior from South-East 

The Nave, looking West ... 

The Ohoir, Hastwards 

Showing North Door. The Ohoir, 
Westwards oo =E 

The Ohoir, Westwards from High 
Altar ral Z 

View across Nave. “froma South 
Door. 
South Transept ... ane 


November 10, 1905 
November 17, 1905 


November 24, 1905 


December 1, 1905 
December 8, 1905 
December 15, 1905 
December 22, 1905 
December 29, 1905 


January 5, 1906 
January 19, 1906 


February 2, 1906 
February 9, 1906 
February 16, 1906 
February 23, 1906 
March 9, 1906 
March 23, 1906 
April 6, 1906 


April 20, 1906 
May 11, 1905 


May 18, 1906 
June 1, 1906 


June 22, 1906 
June 29, 1903 


July 13, 1906 
July 20, 1906 


August 3, 1906 
August 10, 1996 


August 17, 1906 
August 24, 1906 
August 31, 1906 
October 5, 1906 


October 12, 1906 


South Ohoir Aisle from ~ 


October 19, 1906 


MANCHESTER. 


From South-East .,, 

New Ohapter-House from "south- 
Hast 

View across ‘Nave ‘from. ‘South- 
East, showing Double Nave 
Aisle ae 

South-East Corner, showing ola 
Ohapter- House 

The South Porch and Tower 

Old Obapter-House Door in South 
Choir Aisle 

The Ohoir, Hastwards 

The Nave, Eastwards 

The Choir, Westwards 


ooo 


CARLISLE, 


Exterior from South-West 

Remains of Norman Nave 

Tower and South Transept 

The East Window .,,, x 

View of Choir looking East 

South Aisle looking Hast ... 3 

Exterior of Choir from South- 
West 

Exterior from South- “Bast... 

South Transept Door 

The Ohoir, Triforium, and Olere- 
story (South Side) 14 

South Aisle looking West.., 

View from South Transept show- 
ing Norman Arch 


October 26, 1906 


November 2, 1906 


November 9, 1906 


November 16, 1906 
November 23, 1906 


November 30, 1906 
December 7, 1906 

December 14, 1906 
December 21, 1906 


January 11, 1907 

January 18, 1907 

January 25, 1907 

February 15, 1907 
February 22, 1907 
March 8, 1907 


March 15, 1907 
March 22, 1907 
Apri! 12, 1907 


April 26, 1907 
May 17, 1907 


May 31, 1907 


CARLISLE—continued. 


View of Ohoir looking West Re. 
Tne Ohoir from Organ Loft (the 
East End) ., 


. View across Tiansepts from South 


ns 


June 14, 1907 


June 21, 1907 
June 28, 1907 


SOUTHWARK. 


View of Exterior 
View of Ohancel By 
The New Harvard Ohapel. 
Gower Monument 
The Lady Ohapel .., 
North Side of Chancel, showing 
Triforium ,, 
North Transept 
The Nave from the Chancel 
The Nave, looking Hast 
North Aisle... ... 
North Ohoir Ambulatory .. 
Nave, looking West... ° 
North Transept from South 
Fox's Screen .., 


erry 


The 


ory aoe ory 


eee ese 


OXFORD. 


The Oloisters and Cathedral 

View fromthe Garden ,,,, te 
The Latin Chapel .., oo eee 
South Transept and Lady Chapel 
North Aisle ,., fey wae eee 
The Nave... ef 
Norman Arch and Olotaters ees 
The Ohoir ... & 
Interior, looking East 7 


July 5, 1907 
July 19, 1907 


August 2, 1907 
August 16, 1907 


September 6, 1907 
September 20, 1997 
October 4, 1907 
October 18, 1907 
November 15, 1907 
November 29, 1907 
December 6, 1907 
December 13, 1907 
December 20, 07 


January 3, 1908 
January 17, 1908 
February 7, 1908 
March 6, 1908 
March 20, 1908 
April 3, 1908 
April 10, 1908 
April 17, 1908 
April 24, 1908 


NEWCASTLE. 


View from Castle Ramparts .,,, 

Bishop’s Throne, and one Bay of 
Oboir Stalls ve wie sae 

Screen and Sedilia.,, cbs Bae 

Choir Screen from West ... 

Full-Length View Kastwards 

The Nave, Westwards 

Organ in North Transept... 

Font and Tower Arch on South 
Side... 

Full- Length View Westwarda 


May 1, 1908 


May 8, 1908 
May 15, 1908 
May 22, 1908 
May 29, 1908 
June 5, 1908 
June 12, 1908 


June’19, 1908 
June 26, 1908 


SOUTHWELL. 
Ground Plan sat .s. September 9, 1898 
View from North-West ... .«. September 9, 1898 
Ohoir (West) nae ase vs. September 16, 1898 
Ohoir (East) _ a vee September 23, 1898 
Carvings, &c. ate ies ve. September 30, 1898 
View from South-East... ve. October 7, 1898 
Distant View me se. October 14, 1898 


Details of Right-hand aide of 
Obapter-House Door 

The Ohapter-House Door ,,, 

The Sedilia .,, : 

The Rood Screen, East Side 

The Ohapter House, West Side ,,, 

The South Nave Aisle 


ooo 


The Nave, looking Eastwards .., 


North Door and part of Norman 
Arcading in North Porch aa 

View across Transepts, looking 
Southward 


July 10, 1908 
July 24, 1908 
July 31, 1908 
July 31, 1908 
August 7, 1908 
August 21, 1908 
August 28, 1908 


September 11, 1908 


September 25, 1908 


West Front ;., ae ... October 9, 1908 
BIRMINGHAM. 

From South-West ... oe ... October 16, 1908 

View Eastwards .,., = October 23, 1908 

View Westwards at oy October 30, 1908 

The Ohoir, Histward3_.., .« November 13, 1908 


Altar and East Window ... 
The Baptistery 


LLANDAFF. 


East End of Lady Chapel... 
West Front ... ae ast 
Western Towers and Spire 
Interior, looking Eastwards 
From the South-East a 
Tbe Choir, Eastwards 

South Nave Aisle, from Hast 
North Side of Choir, Interior 


North Side of Nave ave sa 


The Sanctuary 
South Door .,, ) 
West Door 


see 


November 20, 1908 


November 20, 1908 


January 7, 1910 
January 14, 1910 
January 21, 1910 
January 28, 1910 
February 4, 1910 
February 11, 1910 
February 18, 1319 
February 25, 1910 
March 11, 1910 
March 18, 1910 
«March 25, :1910 
March 25,1 10 
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THOS. LAWRENCE & SONS, 


BRACKN ELL, BERKS, 


are Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the noted 


«“T.L.B.” 


Red Rubbers and Cutters. — = 

Red Hand-made and Hand-pressed Facings. 
Special Dark-burnt and Mottled Facings. 
Patent Sand-faced Roofing Tiles, in Reds, 
and Dark Colours to match Old Roofs. 


« ” S§mooth-faced, Red | Machine-pressed 
 Facings. 


Registered Trade Marks: “T.L.B.” and “ % W.K.%” 
No. 14 Bracknell, 


“T.L.B.” 
i“T.LB.” 
66 hie L.. B.” 


also of 


66 ae W.K. 


Telegrams: “Lawrence, Bracknell.” Telephone: 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
6135 Central. Telegrams: ‘‘ RABBITRY.” 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
Export Orders shipped by first outgoing steamer after receipt of Indent. 


Write for my New Illustrated Catalogue, replete with a full range of Patterns. 
new and exclusive up-to-date designs.- Free to the Trade only on receipt of card. 


Jubilee Edition.) ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GLASS. 
Mitre-Cutting and Mount-Cutting Machines and every requisite for the Trade. 


Ex. MOR E Hu. Eu, 


17 & 18 Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, London, W. 
Warehouses: 11, 12,13 NEAL’S YARD; 41 NEAL STREET (in the rear). 


BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 


First-class quality, on Rail or Vessel. 
Works, Langport, G.W.R. & Evercreech L. & S.W. & M. Railways. 


MEAD & SONS, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


J. H. SANKEY « SON; 
Head Office (ANNING TOWN, FE, Estab. | Ltd, 


and Wharf: 1857. 


SANITARY PIPES 
of all kinds. 


Glazed Bricks, Slates, Tiles, Fire 
Goods, Cements, Bricks, &c. 
Best Portland Cement (guaranteed), 


*Phone: 


Many 
(My 


19 Sankey’s 
Catonth Contractors to H.M. Government. 


coins THE LARGEST & BEST STOCK. 


Gully and 
Fittings. Delivery to any part of the Kingdom. * 


GECTION 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO USE WALL TIES? IF SO 


Look at Our Patent Special Flat 


MADE IN The following are the 
ANY LENGTH OR strengths of our stock 
STRENGTH. sizes : 


fs X4-ExX$—3X5 
also 75% for Fine Joints. 


FREE SAMPLES 
MADE TO 
SPECIFICATION. 


In specifying be sure to 


Special Flat Ties Used for either Cavity or Solid Work, ™ention strength. 


The WARRINGTON BOND IRON SYNDICATE tr. 


Brewery Street, Downing Street, Manchester. 


Sarah A TE eS MEE 
HANDSOME CLOTH CASES for binding “ THE ARCHITECT,” 
-Price TWO SHILLINGS each 


/ADDERLEY PARK BRICK CO. Ltd, 


Tel.—Victoria 18, B'ham. SALTLEY, BIRMINCHAM. 
Manufacturers of Adderley Park special 


66 99 (registered) Fixing and Partition Bricks, 
CLA-WOOD Vire-resisting & sound-proof—the Best 


Also Manufacturers of Red Front, Moulded, Rubber, 
8and-faced, Common Bricks, and Quarries of best quality. 
——Special Quarries for Bakers’ Ovens.—— .- 
Superior Wire-Gut Facing Bricks ‘ a Speciality. 


Little By ities 
. Works Established 1850. 


“ ADAMANTINE CLINKER” (REC) 


Works: LITTLE BYTHAM, GRANTHAM. 


PAVING for STABLES and other FLOORS. Gold 
and Silver Medals. 

Original-and only makers of the above, and as 
supplied to His Majesty:the King, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family; also to the principal © 
Nobility of this and Foreign Countries. ra 

Caution Spurious Clinkers in the market.” AU 
genuine stamped ‘* Adamantine Clinker” (Regd ie 
Prices, Catalogues and Samples, apply as above. 


Telegrams, “ hanes 


THE IRISH MARBLE CO. =o 
Proprietors of the Celebrated Quarries of © 


IRISH «= 


VICTORIA peo, CoNNEMARA GREEN, 
SUNSET, BLACK, BLACK ee OR 
KILKENNY, DARK GREY, dC. 
Marsce MiILLs, 


KILKENNY, IRELAND. M AR 34 LES 


POLISHED MARBLE WORK OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


ADDRESS: 


STAMFORD AND CASTERTON 


FREESTONE QUARRIES 


EASIEST WROUCHT STONE IN ENCLAND. 
Blocks any Size. Hardens by Exposura, 
Now is the time to Test it. 

See it Quarried out in the Open. 

No Frost touches it. Used for 500 Years, 


APPLY— 


JOHN WOOLSTON, .. 


BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS. LIME 


(Burnt from the well-known Beds of the 
LOWER LIAS FORMATION), * 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT. 


Delivered to all parts of the Kingdom. 


STAMFORD, 


For Prices, Tests, &c., apply to 
THE BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME CO., LTD., 
BARNSTONE, NOTTINGHAM. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


G. H. DOWNING, 


HICHFIELD TILERIES, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


Red Roofing Tiles, “Acme Brand.” 


Guarantee my Best Hard Red Vitrified Tiles 
against Lamination. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 
BURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, 


CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


Jobin Ellis § Sons, Ld. 


Offices: 1 St. Mariin’s, Leicester, 
Works: Barrow-on-Soar, nr, Loughbore’ 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1910. 


Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 

Branch Offices at 43.O0~Lp Queen Srreet, 8S.W., Messrs. W. 
UAY FIELDING & CO. being the representatives for 
all business purposes. 

The Birmingham Offices are at 102 Cotmorne Row. 


° 


*.” Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. 
AGENTS FOR AMERICA: 


The International News Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Lane, London, England, and New York. 
AGENTS FOR CANADA: 

Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., 91 Church Street, 
Toronto, to whom all correspondence for Subscription 
and Advertising Rates should be made. 

Subscription $5.20. 
AGENTS FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA: 

Messrs. GORDON & GOTOH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 

and Perth, Australia; Wellington, Christchurch, and 
' Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and Hobart, 
Tasmania. DF 


Sout Argica: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


— first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 

_ articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 

sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 

care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 

_ clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 

after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 

or drawings does not necessarily imply “acceptance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. . 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. i: 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated oy 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

"»" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&e., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m, on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Antwerp.—Oct. 1.—An international competition is 
being arranged for a scheme for the laying out of the land 
surrounding Antwerp, which will shortly be available by the 
demolition of the encircling fortifications. Premiums of 
1,0007., 4007., and 2007. are offered. Copies of the conditions, 
&c., may be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C., or, on pay- 
ment of 100 francs from the ‘‘ Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de Vagglomération anversoise,’’ 57 Rue du 
Jardin des Arbalétriers, Antwerp. 

BournemoutH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
100/., 501., and 257. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J..Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further- particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

Brigutron.—Oct. 1.—The Governors of the Brighton, 
Hove and Sussex Grammar School invite architects experi- 
enced in scholastic buildings to submit their names for a pro- 
posed limited competition. The Governors intend to erect 
new buildings at a cost of about 16,0007. Send names and 
particulars of buildings by Oct. 1 to Mr. A. F. Graves, clerk 
to the Governors, 9 North Street Quadrant, Brighton. (For 
further details see advertisement Sept. 16.) : 

TrELAND.—Noy., 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a@) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. “The cost of scheme (a@) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if , 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect... Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, | 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

TrELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of thé*Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
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BRABY & CoO. 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


| FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


—— Photo 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.Cc, & 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
; Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Piaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 

SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hamnmiersmith. 


SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


te SH Es os 
ege 9 e s 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 'temationl 


js 
Gold CROWN WORKS, Brussels, 
Medals, KEIGHLEY. 1910. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


LE 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works— BRIDGWATER, 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & Co,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Laniy), 


STONE.—Portiland Soe 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restore. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
aa? Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many Churches, 

‘ansions 


Merchants in| every description of Stone, Marble and Granite 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


‘STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


For Damp-proof 
Courses, Roofs, ——— el 
Floors, Pave- 
ment, etc., 
specify 


Claridge’s Seyssel Asphalte : 
The BEST for more than 70 Years. 


All work executed by 
the Company direct. 


For particulars and prices apply : 


Claridge’s Patent Asphalte fo. 


21 Surrey Street, STRAND, ‘We. 


Telegraphic Address: * * Claridge, London." 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL, 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


——_m=m@ TELEPHONE 978 aah 


PERFECT 


of the 


by means 


VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


a OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, SW. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines’ from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - = «= 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
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Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 

~ consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
~ Donnybrook, Dublin. 

_ Mancurster.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 3/. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. ; 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.LB.A. ; Mr. H. V._ Lanchester, 
¥.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 2501.; second prize, 100/. Class II. —Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751. —first prize, gold medal and 200/. ; second 
prize, 1001. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 100/. and 50]. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 25/. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
107. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction.in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 1001/. ; second prize, 
50!. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or ik, October 31 ; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rurstrp.—Noy. 15.—-The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’ S College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1007., and 507. Deposit 
1]. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

_ Wats.—Oct. 1.—The Town Council of the borough of 
Denbigh invite competitive plans and designs of a public 
hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed 10,000/. Three pre- 
miums are offered, viz. 751., 301. and 20I., as first, second 
and third respectively. Send 11. 1s. deposit for particulars, 
&ce., Mr. J. Parry Jones, town clerk, Denbigh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BrensHam.—Oct. 4.—For a small alteration at the Work- 

house for the Gateshead Union. Messrs. Newcombe & New- 
-combe, architects, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BisHop’s Stortrorp.—Oct. 3.—For alterations and addi- 

‘tions to the laundry at the workhouse. Mr. Alfred G. Gwynn, 
clerk, 29 North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 
' BracxBurn.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of a new police 
station, sessions court, &c., on Blakey Moor (superstructure 
section). Send 1/. 1s. at once. Messrs. Briggs, Wolsten- 
‘holme & Thornley, and Stones & Stones & Atkinson, Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Brampron.—For the various works ery in “erection 
of a house at Howgate, Brampton, near Carlisle. Send 
names to Messrs. Nelson & Brindle, architects, c., 
-22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

CuesteR.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a secondary™school 
for boys and girls in Queen’s Park. Deposit 1?. Mr. W. T 
Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., 88 Foregate Street, Chester. 

_ Cxester.—Oct. 17.—For a new annexe for 440 patients at 
the Upton Asylum. Deposit 31. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CoventTry.—Oct. 1.—For the work and materials in con- 
nection with the repairs and renovations to the exterior of 
the Central Free Library building. Send 11. 1s. deposit to 
‘the City Treasurer, Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer 
and surveyor, St. Mary’ s Hall, Coventry. 

DartmoutH.—Oct. 1.—For providing and fixing a quan- 
_tity of wrought-iron railing at the Longcross Reservoir. Mr. 
Thos. W. Joyce, A.M.I. M. E., F.G.S., borough engineer and 
» surveyor. 

( Dartron.—Oct. 5.—For the joiner, builder and plumber 
trades required in general repair of Darton Council infants’ 


J. C. Wrigley, secretary, Education Offices, 


school, Barnsley, Yorks. Mr. T. Graham, W.R. Education 
Offices, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 

Drptrorp.—Oct. 18.—For (1) construction of flooring 
over first-class swimming-bath at Laurie Grove, New Cross ; 
(2) alterations to building. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. Sutcliffe, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, New Cross 
Road, S.E. 

Dovetas.—Oct. 1.—For new mission hall and Sunday 
school at St. Matthew’s, Douglas, Isle of Man. The Rey. 
H. 8. Taggart, M.A., St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 2 Mount Have- 
lock. 

Dovercourt.—Oct. 7.—For the taking down of the brick 
boundary wall of the All Saints’ Parish churchyard, abut- 
ting on the main road, and rebuilding the same. Mr. G. D. 
Hugh-Jones, Dovercourt, Essex. 

EAsINGwoip.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of the proposed 
Secondary school for the North Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council education committee. Send names by Oct. 1 to Mr. 
County Hall, 
Northallerton. 

East Twerton.—Oct. 3.—For additions and alterations 
to the Council Schools, East Twerton, Bath. The head 
master of the school, or of Mr. W. F. Bird, M.S8.A., Mid- 
somer Norton. 

Iretanp.—Oct. 4.—For building and completing the 
technical school, on a site between Victoria Street and back 
road, Larne. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Hobart & Heron, 
architects, 120 Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegall 


- Square West, Belfast, or the Town Clerk’s Office, Larne. 


TreLAND.—Oct. 5.—For roofing over coal yard and build- 
ing a wall at rear of workhouse infirmary for the Guardians 
of. Larne Union. Mr. S. M. Wallace, clerk, Union Office, 
Larne. 

IreLtanp.—Oct. 8.—For erection of a boiler-house at the 
workhouse infirmary, Londonderry. Messrs. Robinson & 
Davidson, C.E., A.R.I.B.A., Londonderry. 

Lampourn.—Oct. 15.—For building a Council school at 
Lambourn, Berks, for 100 children. Send names and 2l. 2s. 
deposit by October 1 to the Secretary to the Education Com- 
mittee, Market Place, Reading, Berks. . 

’ Lusps.—Oct. 8.—For the whole or any portion of the 
work required in connection with additions and alterations ~ 
to the Divisional Police Station, Millgarth Street. Deposit 
1]. ls. Myr. Archibald Neill, F.R.I.B.A., 38 Park Row. 

Liverpoot.—Oct. 5.—For erection of a drill hall and 
fencing in Rathbone Road, for the West Lancashire Asso- 
ciation. Mr. J. P. Fraser, architect; 14 Elliot Street, 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 13.—For certain works of external repairs 
and painting at the North Infirmary of the parish, Dart- 
mouth Park Hill, N. Mr. J. E. P. Hail, clerk, Town Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 5.—For supply and erection of an aviary 
and wrought-iron enclosure at Clissold Park, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N., for the London County Council. The Parks Depart- 
ment, 11 Regent Street, 8. W. 

Marpstonge.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a cart shed an 
scratching shed on the Asylum farm, also glass roof over iron 
staircase adjoining buildings. The Engineer, Kent County 
Asylum, Maidstone. 

Mareate.—Oct. 17.—For erection of a dust destructor. 
Mr. E. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 


RorseRHAM.—Oct. 4.—For erection of a balcony, &c., at 
‘the swimming baths, Market Street. 


Mr. Ernest B. Martin, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. 

Mutiron.—Oct. 8.—For erection of a cattle and root 
house at Newton, in the parish of Mullion, Cornwall. 
Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

NorrincHam.—For the laying-out of certain airing courts 
at the workhouse and for the erection of a shelter, for the 
Guardians. Mr. Arthur Marshall, King Street, Notting- 
ham, architect. 

Perertavy.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a.detached dwelling 
house at Petertavy, Tavistock. Mr. T. H. Harris, 1 Mill-° 
brook Place, Tavistock. 

Ponterract.—Oct. 5.—For the whole or any portion of 
the following works in Pontefract: (1) Conversion of Rich- 
mond House, Horsefair, into three dwelling-houses, and the 
erection of two other houses adjoining; (2) for erection of 
fifteen dwelling-houses in Northgate. Forward names by 
October 5 to Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects and 
surveyors, Ropergate, Pontefract, and Central Chambers, 
Castleford. : 
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Rercars.—Oct. 15.—For supplying and erecting com- 
plete a disinfector at the new disinfecting station at the 
sewage disposal works, Earlswood. Mr. Fred. T. Clayton, 
C.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 

Romrorp.—Oct. 3.—For carrying out alterations and 
repairs at the public baths, Mawneys Road. Mr. J. Turvey, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. 

Rorneruam.—Oct. 7.—For the work required in erec- 
tion of offices and dwelling-house, in Wellgate and Gerard 
Road, for the Amalgamated, Union of Enginemen and Fire- 
men, &c. Messrs. Edward Hutchinson & Sons, architects 
and surveyors, 18 Howard Street, Rotherham. 

Satrorp.-Oct. 10.—For supplying and fixing an emer- 
- gency iron staircase at the Trafford Road boys’ school. The 
Director of Education, Education Office, Chapel Street, 
Salford. 

Scortanp.—Oct. 8.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plaster, glazier, and painter works required in the 
erection of a police station at Bridge of Karn. Messrs. 
Smart & Stewart, architects, 42 Tay Street, Perth. 

Srarorp (Sussex).—Oct. 5.—For the supply and erection 
—-subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board being 
obtained for the loans—of a two-cell destructor and boiler, in 
a building to be constructed by the Council at their sewage 
pumping station. Deposit 21. 2s. The Offices of the Council, 
or Messrs. Pollard & Tingle, engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

Stover.—Oct. 5.—For erection of a secondary school 
(to accommodate about 120 children) at Slough, Bucks. 
Apply by October 5 to Mr. C. G. Watkins, secretary, Edu- 
cation Office; Aylesbury. 5 ; 

SouTHaLL.—Oct. 4.—For the following, for the Southall 
Norwood Urban District Council, viz.:—(a) Boiler house ; 
(b) hot-water heating; (c) hot-water supply at the sana- 
torium; and (d) paving works; and (e) channelling work. 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.L, &c., engineer and 
surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 

SouTHAMpPron.—Oct. 6.—For the enlargement of the 
pavilion, Royal Pier, for the Southampton Harbour Board. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.I.C.E., engineer 
and surveyor to the Board, Harbour Offices, Town Quay, 
Southampton. 

Sranway.—Oct. 6.—For erection of a new school at 
Stanway, Essex, for 260 children, for the Lexden and Win- 
stree district sub-committee. Send names and 3]. 3s. deposit 
by Oct. 6 to Mr. J. W. Start, F.8.1., architect, High Street, 
Colchester. 

Swarsy (Lrcs.).—Oct. 3.—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, at Swarby. Mr. G. W. Cooper, architect 
and surveyor, Sleaford. 

Syprnuam.—Oct. 4.—For building a boundary wall at the 
Home Park Depot, Lower Sydenham, for the Lewisham 
pereeee Council. Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Cat- 
ord. 

THORNE Moorenps.—Sept. 30.—The West Riding Educa- 
tion committee invite whole or separate tenders for the follow- 
ing works, in connection with alterations and’ additions to 
Thorne Moorends Council school, viz.:—Builder, joiner, 
slater, pluyaber,. plasterer, painter.. The Education 
Architect, Cétinty Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

TorrenHAM.—Oct. 3.—For the following works at Crow- 
land Road School, ‘for the Tottenham Education Com- 
mittee :—Tar-paving, wood-block floors, roller window- 
blinds, stoves and yanges, hot-water heating apparatus. 
Send names and 11. 1s. deposit by October 3. Mr. G. E. T. 


ep A.R.I.B.A., 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
WAKEFIELD.—Oct. 21.—The West. Riding Education 


Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works:—Wales Council school, alteration and additions 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, heating 
engineer). Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, @Wakefield. The Education Architect, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—For erection of a hall at Church Village, 
near Pontypridd, for the Efail Isha Congregational Church. 
_Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, architects 
and engineers, Pontypridd. 

Watxs.—Oct. 1.—For erection of fifteen houses at Ponty- 
clun, for the Pontyclun Building Club. Messrs. Arthur LI. 
Thomas & Gomer $. Morgan, architects and engineers? 
Pontypridd. rae ? 
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Wates.—Oct. 1.—For building a school (accommodation 
500) at Hendy, Pontardulais, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, County 
Education Offices, Carmarthen. 


WatxEs.—Oct. 1.—For erection of a fire station at Hen-— 


goed for the Geilygaer Urban District Council. Mr. James 
P. Jones, surveyor, Council Offices, Hengoed. 
Wates.—Oct. 1.—For alterations and additions to the 


secretary. 

Watrs.—Oct. 3.—For erection of a caretaker’s house in 
Howell Street, Swansea, and adjoining the Dyfatty School. 
The Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, Swansea. 

Watres.—Oct. 4.—For erection of branch premises at 
Talywain, Mon., for Messrs. the Abersychan, British and 
Talywain Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. A. 


Swansea Hospital. Apply by letter to Mr. W. D. Hughes, ~ 


* 


Gordon Babbidge, architect and surveyor, Clarence Chambers, — 


Pontypool. 
Wates.—Oct. 12.—For the erection at Swansea of the 
following works, for the Glamorgan County Territorial 
Force Association : Headquarters block, for six units, with 
officers’ mess; riding school, 150 feet by 53 feet 6 inches, 
with stable, magazine, and yard adjoining; drill-hall, 
150 feet by 80 feet, with caretaker’s cottage, lavatories, and 


miniature rifle range adjoining; re-erection of existing gate- 


way in altered position, new entrance from Richardson. 
Street; also latrines and sundry works to existing sheds. 
Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. C. H. Rogers, architect, 10 Quay 
Parade, Swansea. 

Wates.—Oct. 7.—For erection of cottages, farm build- 
ings, &e., at and near Barry, Glamorgan, as follows: (1) 
At Cwmcidy, two cottages, one bakehouse, and two sets of 
farm buildings, an’ accommodation road; (2) Beggarswell 
Road, four cottages, one bakehouse, and four sets of farm 
buildings, an accommodation road; (3) Port Road, four 
cottages, one bakehouse, and four sets of farm buildings, for 
the Glamorgan County Council. The Barry Dock Police 
Station, or at the Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

Wincumore.—Oct. 28.—For erection of an infants’ 
school at Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. Deposit 21. 28. 
Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, 
Gloucester. ; a 

Wuitcuurcu.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Whitchurch, Salop, to accommodate 140 pupils, 
for the Salop Education Committee. Send 21. 2s. deposit 
to Mr. J. Holt, architect, 9 Albert Square; Manchester. 

Wurxaty.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a cottage and farm 
buildings for small holdings at Braynes Hall Farm, Whixall. 


' Salop, about two and a half miles from Prees Station. Mr. 

Wm. T. Hall, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 

TENDERS. 
BROMLEY. 

For the new schools to be erected at Mason’s Hill. . , 
Pearce £5,966 0 0 
Crossley 5,875 0 0 
Ellingham . 5,869 0 0 
Arnaud Pec 0 0 
Perry Bros. 5, 57, 0.8 
Willet 5,727 Oe 
Blay . 5,543 0 0 
Duthoit é ; ; 5,442 0 0 
Cook, Crawley (accepted) . 5,365 0 0 

be DARTFORD. aie le 

“For the sewering of Courtney Avenue,” Wilmington. < 
Pedbritt “£980 0 0 
Foster ; b 0 Oo 
Lanes 919 0 0 
Ellingham 889 0-0 
Catley 880 0 0 
Rayner . a "932 0 OF 
Wood.& Sons .: 814 0°0 
Pryce 795 0 0 
Blay eee : : : 785 0° 0 
LonspDALE (accepted). : ; 695 0 0 


GREENFORD. 


For erection -of residence at Perivale, Greenford, ‘Middlesexi 
Mr. A. T. L. WearHerueap, architect, Ealing. .- 


Lowe & Co.-. £1,600 - 0-0 
Mallett Say is 1,400 0 0 
Groom, Ealing (accepted) . 1,233 15 0 


Architect’s estimate ‘ 1,325 10 0 
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EASTBOURNE. 


For erection of a pair of cottages in Green Street, Old Town. 
Mr. F. G. Cooxr, A.M.I. 0. E., architect, Eastbourne. 


Bodle . £1,050 0 9 
Hookham : 984 0 0 
Martin 925 0 O 
Thompson ote. OO 
Avard . 860 0 0 
Marchant 846 0 0O- 
NEWMAN, Hastbourne (accepted) . 825 0.0 
Architect’s estimate 825 0.0 
GLOUCESTER. 
For additions to Sir Thomas Rich’s school. Mr. Watrter B. 
Woop, architect, Gloucester. 

Sapcote & Sons ; £2,693 0 
King & Sons 2,567 0 
J. & M. Patrick . 2,518 0 
Blake - 2 AS a0 
Peer 2,284 18 
Crane . : 2,270 15 
Stephens & Bastow 2,266 0 
Dolman. F ASS Ae 

’ Tilston 2,239 O 
Jones er cate 2,184 0 
Bowers & Co. 2,140 15 
Walters & Son Pa pedal (4) 
Corah & Son 2,079 8 
Byard & Sons 2,050 0 
NricHotts, Gtouckster: (accepted) 2,022 10 


For erection of two residences in Hafod Road. 


Daviss, M.S.A., 
Preece 
Wilks & Son 
Cooke . : 
Powell & Son ' 


Bott, Hereford (accept ed) . 


architect, Hereford and Monmouth. 


HEREFORD. 
Mr. Ernest 


£2,231 17 6 
2184 0 0 
2178 0 0 
2136 7 0 
1,999 0 0 


IRELAND. 


For carrying out a sewerage and sewage purification scheme 
for the district of Cregagh, ‘for the Castlereagh Rural 


District Council. 
Geddis 
Workman 
R. & I. Pierce 


Trish Armoured Tubular ‘Flooring Cos 


Courtenay & Co. 
Graham 

J. & R. hémipadn 
Hogg & Sons. 
H. & J. Martin . 
Pollock 


GRAINGER Bros. , Holywood, Co. ‘Down (ae! 


cepted) 


£4,917 ‘0 0 


3,186 18 2 


For extending Cultra sewage purification works, with outfall, 
&e., for the Castlereagh Rural ‘District Couierl 


Geddisp 
Graham 
H. & J. Matin 
Courtenay & Son 
Boyd” 

eS. & R. Thoipsee” 


Millar 
Grainger Bros. 


Pottock, Bangor, Co. Down Bs cepted) 


£1,606 .17 
i 600. 0 
1,560 4 
1,410 0 
1,330_0. 

- exrgel 205 Gee 
eytj274 0 
1,244 1 
1,075 0 


LONDON. 


For works at Titchfield and Minehead, Ouseley Road, Balham, 
for the Wandsworth Guardians. 


Milan 

Carney & Sons 
Farmer & Sons 
Singleton 

Ronald. - : 
‘Sharpington & Co. 
Samways , 
Curd Bros. & Co. 
Nightingale 
Collins 

‘W ooLLASTON Bros. = 

cepted) 


£459 0 
382 0 
377 10 
375 
565 
359 
335 
330 
323 
510 


oooce°ce 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


22 Rockmead Road (ac- 
eet a ; ; 300 10 


CODCOD CSDDCONSGSSCO 


LONDON—continued. 


For painting and other works to the interior and exterior 


of the Islington Infirmary, Highgate Hill, 
Guardians of the Poor of St. Mary, Islington. 


Epmunp J. Harrison, architect, 9 Gray’s Inn Square. 
External work. 


Internal work. 


Campbell & Christmas . £465-0- 0 7 21,200 
Richards & Son . 357 0 0 1,185 
Mackinley 550 0 0 1,181 
- Hudgell 412 18 0 1,150 
Reason . 399 0 0 1,050 
Brown & Son. 665 7 6 1,040 
Wollaston & Co. 539 0 0 960 
Whitby Bros. 346 0 0 943 
Cheetham 554 0 0 830 
Ferguson & Co. 363 12 0 828 
Dearing & Co. 401 0 0 799 
Stokes & Sons 536; 8 4 789 
Johnson : : 540 0 0 786 
Woollaston Bros. . 270 0 0 750 
Sage & Co. 330 0 0 720 
Scott-Fenn 299 0 0 699 
Dainton : 344 10 0 693 
Nightingale . - 278-0 9 640 
Robbins 613 0 0 610 
JEWELL, Finsbury Park (ac- 
cepted) 275 0 0 565 


for 


the 


Mr. 


0 
10 


ry 
6 0'Oo2 © © 


ooooooononn 


0 


(SKoKo"s (ola \(oy oot eae) = ke) (eo v= 


0 


For alterations and igddipions an the Cavendish and British 


Hotels, Jermyn Street. Messrs. 
architects, 5 Union Court, Old Broad Street. 


Lawrence & Sons. £10,569 
Killby & Gayford 10,559 
Williams 10,489 
Hall, Bedall & ow 10,265 
Munday & Sons . 9,995 
Higgs & Hill 9,990 
Carmichael . 9,976 
Minter 9,948 
Johnson & Co. 9,835 
Falkner & Sons 9,483 
F. & H. F. Higgs 9,460 
Manpprison, Canning Town (accepted) . 9,355 


One. OO OOO. 


TSO O OOD OOOO 


CHrston. & Pxrrxtin, 


For erection of Statics at the Urban District Council’s River 


Depot. Mr. E. Wiitis, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Chiswick. 
Abbott & Charlton £2,590 0 0 
Freeman 2,588 8 4 
Pedrette --. 2,091 14 10 
Blackburn 2,040 0 0 
Weibking : 1,995 0 0 
Muirhead & Co. 1,989 0 0 
Millman i 1,975 0:-0 
Dainton 1,948 0 0 
Neal BOTs O20 
Collins 1,908 O 0 
Clarke 1,889 0 0 
Nightingale. 1,855 0 0 
Higgs & Randall 1,844 14. 4 
Eyles . ; 1,827. 0 0 
Hampton ei ohee Oe. U 


' WALES. 
For erection of, a training college for w 
Swansea, for the sauce Gon OR RER SS 


ween at Glanier, 


Jenkins : £51,775 0 & 
Dawson & Jones 50,941 10 0O 
Moon . : 90,727 14° 0 
W-& JR. Walco : ; : 50,199 12 «4 
Davies , 7 ‘ : 47,499 11 4 
Thomas & Sons! c : 47,130 10 9 
Pethick Bros. . 46,064 0 0 
Lowe & Sons 46,000 0 0 
Knox & Wells 45 5/8. OLs0 
Billings & Sons . E ~ 45,513-18 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 43;997 0 .0 
Davies & Sons . 43,800 0 0 
Bowen & Sons 42,897. 0 0 
Williams . Nr AA 2a er 50. 
Willcocks & Co. AGL Asta AG) 13) 
Bowers & Co. 40,400 0 0 
J. & D. Jones 39,750 0 O 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 39,675: 0 0 
Bennett Bros. 39,540' 0 0 
Colborne 50-110) 3050 
Blake ; 38,000 -0 0 
Ja OS, Es Wekver . 38,000 0 0 
Lioyp Bros., Swansea (accepted) 37,517:19 11 

Turford & Southward : 6721697240 .,0 

Parkinson & Hodgens ofoyd!5) OGL. Ye) 
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(From The English Home. 


ORCHARD FARM, BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Mr. A. N. Prentice, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


SK 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


Tue work of the British Fire Prevention Committee for the 
impending session, which commences in October, will include, 
besides its usual fire tests, the preparation of some important 
summaries in tabular form, giving the classified results of its 
investigations during the past ten years (1901-10). This work, 
which will be of a very comprehensive character, will, it is 
anticipated, be of considerable value to all who have to deal 
with the question of fire protection. 

The tests of the past summer session, which have been com- 
pleted and reported upon, include among other subjects records 
of tests with ordinary proprietary roofing materials, with 
treated and untreated flannelette, flannel, and similar tex- 
tiles, with several forms of fire-resisting doors, and different 
types of fire-extinguishers. Seven reports of tests have 


already been issued this year, and two more will be issued 
shortly. 

_ During the past session a record has also been issued as 
to the findings of a Special Commission of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee during a visit of investigation of fire 
matters in Northern Germany. 

Evidence has further been presented on behalf of the com- 
mittee at the Government inquiries on the question of fire 
inquests, on the danger of flannelette, and on the storage of 
petrol. 

Arrangements are being made to extend the usefulness of 
the committee’s ‘‘ inquiry office,’ and a special fire library, 
dealing with the fire literature of Europe and the United 
States, has been formed. A catalogue of this library (which 
already counts some 2,500 volumes) will be published next 
year. 
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NEW FARM-HOUSE, ASTONBURY, HERTFORDSHIRE.—Messrs. Forsyra & Maute, Architects. [From The English Heme. 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES AT HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—Mr. M. H. Baruure-Scorr, Architect. [From 7e English Home. 
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SANITATION IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Dr. G. ADKINS, county medical officer of health for Devon, 
has issued his annual report for 1909, together with a sum- 
mary of the annual reports of the medical officers of health 
for the different districts in the county. Having inspected 
all the urban districts, Dr. Adkins states that in the course 


of his visits he was at times pleased to find the up-to-date | 


sanitary conditions of many of the areas, especially in 
regard to water supply and drainage. There were very few 
districts in which improvement was required in these 
directions. 

With the progress of sanitary knowledge, drainage and 
water supply were gradually passing outside the domain of 
the medical officer of health, and were being dealt with by 
engineers who were experts on this subject. This relief 
should now give the medical officers of health more time to 
concentrate their attention cn the individual with regard 
to infectious diseases. 

The report covers a wide range, and, amongst other 
things, contains interesting allusions to such problems as 
house acconunodation, drainage conditions, and water 
supply. In reference to the first, it is found that in the 
rural areas only seven medical officers of health reported 
the house accommodation as adequate for their district. At 
Holsworthy, where the accommodation was quite inadequate, 
cases had been reported under the Working Class Act, 1890. 
Building by-laws were now in force in the Kingsbridge dis- 
trict. At Okehampton there had been an all-round improve- 
ment in the houses of the working classes. Active measures 
were being adopted to improve cottages in the Torrington 
district. In the urban areas an inadequacy of house accom- 
modation was reported in twenty of the thirty-two districts. 
The provision of suitable dwellings for the artisan and poor 
classes was a matter of increasing-seriousness in Honiton. 

During the year many improvements in water supply 
had been carried out in different parts of the county. Most 
of the urban districts now. possess a satisfactory. water 
supply. That in the rural areas was in no degree as satis- 
factory as in the urban districts, especially in the northern 
districts, where in many villages no public supply/ was in 
existence, the inhabitants having to obtain their water from 
private surface wells. Many of those were open dipping 
wells, or so situated that their water must at times be. pol- 
luted, thus causing a state of ill-health, and rendering the 
drinkers, therefore, more vulnerable to infectious diseases. 
No sanitary authority should be content with that condition 
of affairs, but should consider it to be an imperative duty 
to introduce a sufficient and wholesome supply. In order to 
show where attention in-the matter of improving water sup- 
plies in the different districts was necessary, the following 
list had been drawn up: Axminster, Hawkchurch scheme 
not carried out; Dartmouth, purchase of watershed to pre- 
vent pollution by farms and inhabited houses; Kingsbridge 
(rural), better distribution required for Aveton Gifford; 
Kingston, and Stokefleming; Newton Abbot (rural), new 
supply for Islington; Plympton St. Mary, new supply for 
Newton Ferrers and Ermington; Totnes (rural), new supply 
for Ugborough, Stoke Gabriel, Marldon, and Holne; South- 
molton (urban), better filtration and covering in of reservoir 
required ; Holswerthy (rural), deficient supply at Black 
Torrington. All with the exception of Ermington and Holne 
had been previously reported on. > 

Improvements and new work in connection with drainage 
conditions were reported from nearly every district, but it 
was reported that the crude out-of-date system at Holsworthy 
remained in an unsatisfactory condition. | New rows of 
houses were within 150 feet. of the main outfall, and more 
houseS were to be built nearer than these to the outraliae it 
was reported that new sewers had been laid in different parts 
of Northam, but the outfalls at Northam,:Appledore, and 
Westward Ho! still remained unsatisfactory. The following 
was a list of the districts where an unsatisfactory condition 
of drainage existed: Axminster, new system for the town 
and for Colyton; Barnstaple, new drainage scheme for 
Georgeham ; Culmstock, new sewer required for Mil?more ; 
Holsworthy (rural), new scheme for Halwell; Holsworthy 


(urban), new outfalls required; Honiton (urban), new out-. 


fall works required ; Honiton (rural), extension of sewer at 
Plymptree required ; Kingsbridge, Newton Abbot (rural), 
Northam, Okehampton (rural), Plympton St. Mary, and 
Tavistock (rural). 


Mr. T. Mayor, of 4 Mauldeth Road, West Withington, 
Manchester, and of 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
architect, and surveyor, has left estate valued at 21,6341. 


KENSINGTON ROAD IMPROVED LIGHTING. 


THE magnificent improvement that has just been completed 
by the City of Westminster in the lighting of that important 
thoroughfare, Kensington Road, and of all the streets in 
the neighbourhood, is being generally commented upon by 
the residents of that district on their return to town. The 
road from Knightsbridge Barracks to Queen’s Gate is now 
so beautifully and evenly lighted, with an entire absence of 
glare, that it may well be described as one of the best-lit 
streets in the world. This alteration—greatly appreciated 
by.’bus and cab drivers and by the police, as well as by the 
inhabitants—forms part of the general scheme for the im- 
proved lighting of Westminster which was adopted by the 
City Council last April. The lighting is being done by 
inverted incandescent gas burners, the tender of the electric 
light companies having been 60 per cent. higher than that 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, who are carrying out 
the work. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
Highways Committee of the Stoke Newington Borough 
Council have accepted the offer of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to instal, at the company’s expens2, inverted incan- 
descent burners in place of the present upright ones, and to 
light and maintain the same at prices which will effect a 
saving in the cost of street lighting of 250]. per annum, 
whilst the candle-power of the lamps will be increased by 
20 per cent. i 


A SOLUBILITY TEST FOR PAINT. | 


Ar the recent meeting of the American Society for Test 
ing Materials, Mr. G. W. Thompson read a paper describing 
a simple test of the solubility of protective coatings in water. 
It has long been noted that certain protective coatings 
tended to wash, and that under certain conditions soluble 
compounds would come to the surface and form a gummy 
scum on the surface. Cases have been noted where the 
soluble compounds formed bitter and astringent solutions. 
Sometimes these soluble compounds would appear as minia- 
ture stalactites on the ceilings of porches. 

The test which Mr. Thompson described was made with 
two pigments which he designated as ‘‘a’’ and ‘“‘b.”’ Six 
white pine boards, 30 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
% inch thick, were primed with a mixture of pigment ‘‘ a ”’ 
and linseed oil, one-third boiled and two-thirds raw.. When 
these priming coats were dry, mixtures of paint were pre- 
pared on approximately the same volume basis, that is, 
each paint contained the same actual volume of pigment. 
and vehicle. The oil used was the same as for the priming 
coat, and contained no resinous compounds. 


PIGMENTS USED ON THE BOARDS.g». 


Board. - Pigment ‘' a.” Pigment be 
a 100 per cent. — 
2. 80 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Re 60 per-cent. - 40 per cent. 
4. 40 per cent. 60 per cenb., 
5: 20 per cent. 80 per cent. 
Gs _ 100 percent. 


The paint was applied in two coats, spread at the ’ 


- uniform rate of 1,200 square feet to the gallon... The paint- 


ing ofthese boards was done between October 16 and 22, 
1909. When.the paint was thoroughly dry, the boards were 
placed in’ a rack about 8 inches apart. The rack was 
covered with cheese-cloth to keep away the dust as far as 
practicable, and every working day, morning and evening, 
the under surfaces were sprayed by an atomiser and distilled 
water. Only so much water was sprayed on the boards as 
would remain there, and no dripping was allowed to occur. 

The theory on which this test was conducted was that 
this constant spraying would gradually draw toward the 
surface of the paint any soluble compounds contained in it, 
and ultimately, if soluble compounds were formed, they 
would show as a scum on the surface of the paint. For the — 
first month or two nothing developed; then on all of the . 
boards containing pigment ‘‘b’’. the scum appeared, which 
gradually increased in amount. This scum is a brownish- 
looking mass, and appears to be composed of pigment ‘‘ b”’ 
in combination with some organic substance. The forma- 
tion of this organic compound or pigment ‘‘b’’ would 
appear to account: in some cases for the washing and 
streaking of paint. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tus manager of the Birtley Coal and ‘Iron Co., opened a 
new clock by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle and 
Leeds, last week, before a large crowd, it being the fiftieth 
year (jubilee) of the institute’s erection. Messrs. Potts haye 
lately erected two other new clocks in the county of Durham, 
and have a new clock, chimes, and bells for Ebchester parish 
church, near Gateshead-on-Tyne, and a clock for Shotfield 
Church, near London. 

Tur fire brigade of Hungerford, Berks, finding it next to 
impossible to obtain horses for their engine, set themselves to 
raise the necessary funds for purchasing a motor. Within 
six months sufficient money was subscribed to justify a con- 
tract being entered into with Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
the London fire engineers, for the purchase of one of 
their patent steam motor fire engines, of the well-known “‘ Fire 
King”’ type, capable of discharging 300 gallons per minute. 
Tt was driven under its own steam from London to Hunger- 
ford, where it was tested last week and proved itself eminently 
satisfactory under the prevailing local conditions. Three 
days later it went to a call of fire at a farm about five miles 
out of Hungerford, arriving in record time and doing excellent 
work, notwithstanding the fact that some very soft ground 
had to be negotiated to get to the water. The engine was 
working through more than 1,800 feet of hose. 

Tur ‘‘Holdinslide’’ mount (Wright’s patent) may be 
warmly commended to all architects who use cut-out mount- 
ing boards for any purpose, and who have therefore had 
painful experience of their shortcomings. The new patent is 
of the simplest character. The paper backing to the mount 
is cut crosswise in the centre, and the four triangular flaps 
so formed across the opening are slightly folded, and a small 
cross piece is pasted across two of them so as to make a sort 
of pocket. By this means the drawing, photograph, or what- 
ever else it may be is inserted in a second or two, and remains 
exactly in position without the use of paste or any other 
adhesive. The mounts are made in sizes varying from 
8 inches by 64 inches to 44 inches by 32 inches, and in 
veneered, white, or tinted boards. They may be obtained at 
reasonable prices through all artists’ colourmen, or from 
J. Wright & Co., Kew Gardens, 8.W.. We understand that 
the ‘‘ Holdinslide’? mount has already. met with very con- 
siderable success. 


THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


InrRopuctory to a course of about sixty lectures on Re- 
inforced Concrete which is to be given this session at the 
London County Council School of Building, Ferndale Road, 
Brixton, S.W., by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, Secretary of the 
Concrete Institute, a special free public lecture on ‘‘ The 
History and Development of Reinforced Concrete’’ was de- 


livered on Tuesday, September 27, of which the following is a 


summary :— 


It is only within recent years—namely, about the last | 


twelve—that reinforced concrete as a method of construction 
has come into prominence. | The subject, however, is not 


entirely new, because it is over fifty years since attention 
‘began to be directed by inventors thereto, and, indeed, re- 


inforced concrete of a kind has been done. for ages almost. 
The roof of a tomb constructed by the Romans one hundred 
years or more B.C., ‘situated on the Via: Appia, has been 
found to consist of a slab of lime concrete in which bronze 
rods were placed crossing each other latticeways to strengthen 
or reinforce it. In the wide sense the Romans reinforced 
concrete in other ways, by timber and tiles, wifile at one 


point it has been found that the Great Wah-of-China,.on a , 


bad subsoil, was built on a kind of concrete raft, in which 
timber, reeds, and rushes were embedded to strengthen it. 
In the Middle Agesstimber was frequently employed to re- 
inforce rubble concrete walls. 

‘The first suggestion of an. idea of reinforcing concrete in 


. modern times seems.to have been a statement in J. C. . 


London’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Village 
Architecture,’’ published in 1830, in which it was suggested 
that flat roofs might be constructed of a lattice work of iron 
tie rods thickly embedded in cement and cased with flat tiles. 
In 1840 about two systems of floor construction were employed 
in- Paris, known.as the Vaux and Thuasne systems; the 
former consisted of round rods, closely spaced, hooked over 
flat wrought-iron bars placed on the edge some distance apart, 


and embedded in a slab of plaster of Paris concrete ; while 


the latter employed small iron joists with hangers or stirrups 
placed over them in which round rods were suspended, placed 
in holes in the stirrups. Plaster of Paris was, however, not 


a proper cement to be employed, as it caused the embedded 
iron to rust, and probably the reason reinforced concrete did 
not arrive sooner was that the world was waiting for a suit- 
able cement for making concrete—it needed Portland cement, 
which was invented in 1824, but was not manufactured to 
any extent until some years later. The first real inventor of 
reinforced concrete in the modern sense seems to have been 
W. B. Wilkinson, a plasterer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
took out a patent for floors and beams of the same in 1854. 
M. Francois Coignet, a Paris contractor, took out a patent 
in 1855 for reinforcing slabs with a network of iron rods, 
and a M. Lambot, another French contractor, proposed the 
construction of ships by means of concrete with an embedded 
‘skeleton of wire, and he constructed a punt of the kind which 
was shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1853, and is still in 
-service in a pond at Miraval, where he resided. The develop- 
ment of the subject was extended by the following inventors : 
©. C. Dennett (1857), Matthew Allen (1862), Frederick Ran- 
some (1865), H. Y. D. Scott (1867), Philip Brannon (1870), 
who first suggested the driving of reinforced concrete piles, 
Monier (1867-1873), Thaddeus Hyatt (1873-1877), who con- 
ducted a great many tests on reinforced concrete beams, and 
showed how to make calculations for determining their 
strength, W. H. Lascelles (1877), W. E. Ward (1875), 
H. J. Jackson (1877), E. L. Ransome (1884), J. C. Golding 
(1884), W. H. Lindsay (1885), William Simmons (1885-6), 
who designed the block of offices No. 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, which, constructed of reinforced concrete, is still in 
use and in excellent condition, Lee & Hodgson (1885), who 
invented a spirally reinforced concrete column, Bordenave 
(1887), Cottancin (1889), W. H. Briggs (1889), J. Mayoh 
(1890), A. J. B. Ward (1891), C. A. Day (1891), Franz P. 
Meyenberg (1891), who introduced the first loose stirrups in 
beams, F. G. Edwards (1891), P. Stuart (1892), Koenen & 
Wayss (1892), Francois Hennebique (1892). It is the last- 
named system which has been chiefly responsible for a great 
deal of the development in this country in recent years. 
There have been many systems invented subsequently, over 
seventy being upon the market in Europe and America to-day. 
Reinforced concrete is now used for the following :—Beams 
and slabs, cantilevers, arches, columns, piles, pipes, masts, 
telegraph, tramway and electric light poles and standards, 
reservoirs, barges, boats, punts, pontoons, caissons, ordinary 
walls, retaining walls, fence and fence posts, clothes posts, 
hitching posts, paths and pavements, cowhouses, piggeries, 
greenhouses, sheds, warehouses, offices, churches, houses, &c., 
railway sleepers, chimney shafts, sea protection walls and 
groynes, tables, window frames, safes, strong rooms, garden 
seats, cabinets and other furniture—yea, even tombstones 
and coffins. Reinforced concrete possesses the advantages of 
strength, durability, freedom from continual painting and 
upkeep, hygiene, fire resistance, freedom from vibration, and 


“economy. 


VARIETIES. 
Ir is reported that a well-known syndicate contemplates 
the erection of a large theatre in Market Street, Llanelly. 
Tue York City Council are negotiating for the purchase of 
the undertaking of the York Waterworks Company. 
APPLICATIONS are invited by the Edinburgh Town Council 
for a burgh engineer and master of works at a salary of not 
less than 8001. a year. A : $0 | 
Tue Liverpool Architectural Sogigty, will open their 
63rd session on Monday, October 3, when Mr. Arnold 


‘Thornely, F.R.1I.B.A., will deliver his presidential address. 


Tur Preston Board of Guardians on Tuesday adopted a 
scheme. for the provision of accommodation ag the Ribchester 
Workhouse for the whole of the feeble-minded paupers in the 
Union, at a cost of 18,000/. 

Tue Boletin Oficial wf the Argentine Republic publishes 
the text of a law empowering the executive authgrities to 
erect a building for the use of the Administration of Internal 
Taxes, &e., at a cost of about 175,0001. ; 

THE property surveyor to the Newcastle Corporation has 
been instructed to regort on the possibilities of the present 
baths in Northumberland Road as a site for the proposed new 
town hall. The area is 4,030 yards. 

Dovetas Town Council had before them last week the 
question of inviting competitive plans for the laying-out of 
the beautiful site of the Villa Marina, facing the bay, as a 
public garden, and the erection of a ballroom and organ at 
the cost of 20,000/., for next season. 

Tur technical school, Smethwick, was opened on. the 
26th inst. The school has been erected in Crocketts Lane at 
a total cost, including equipment, of about 21,000/. It has 
been erected by Messrs. Webb & Son, Handsworth, the archi- 
tect being Mr. J. F. Gill. 
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Mr. Watrer G. Ross, A-R.I.B.A., has moved into new 
offices, and his address now is 4 Broad Street Buildings, 
Hiverpool Street, E.C. His telephone number (Central 5775) 
will be retained. — 

Mr. W. Wittramson, Licentiate R.I.B.A., deputy city 
architect to the City Council of the Bradford Corporation, 
was appointed at their last meeting to be city architect in 
place of Mr. R. G. Kirkby, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., who recently 
resigned. 

Sir JoHN Witson, Barr., of Airdrie, lord of the manor, 
has announced his intention of giving to Airdrie the sum of 
10,000/. for the erection of a town hall.- The town council were 
about to take a plebiscite on the proposal to erect such a build- 
ing out of the rates. ; 


DunprE Institute of Architects have elected office- 
bearers :—President, Mr. W. Fleming Wilkie; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. G, P. K. Young ; council, Messrs. Henry Thomson, 
James Findlay, C. G. Soutar, and T. M. Cappon ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Charles Mann; hon. secretary, Mr. W. Sal- 
mond. 


For the purpose of improving the condition of some of the 
back lanes near the centre of Sheffield by replacing old rubble 
sewers with earthenware pipe sewers, and by paving work, the 
Sheffield Corporation have applied to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 6,0327. The inquiry was held at 
the Town Hall last week by Mr. M. K. North, M.Inst.C.E., 
on behalf of the Board. 

Tue Sealand Tenants, Ltd., with a capital of 80,0001., 
have commenced operations for the erection of a garden suburb 
to accommodate the increasing number of workmen employed 
about Connah’s Quay and Shotton. Builders are engaged 
in the erection of the first lot of 400 houses. There will be a 
reading room, recreation grounds, and other facilities. — 


Tue London Jewish Hospital Association are advocating 


a scheme for the erection of a hospital for Jews in the East 
End. It is desired to erect a small hospital with fifty beds 
for in-patients, together with a large out-patient department. 
The site of the proposed hospital has an area of 22,000 square 
feet, and is to cost 5,0001. The hospital when completed will 
cost from 15,0001. to 20,0007. 


Tue Polygon Baptist Church and schools, Southampton, 
were opened on Wednesday last. They are designed in Late 
Gothic, freely treated, facings of red pressed bricks with Bath 
stone dressings. The complete scheme embraces church with 
lofty tower, and spacious school premises. The buildings have 
been carried out for about 6,5591., by Mr. J. Nichol, of South- 
ampton, from designs by Messrs. George Baines & Son, archi- 
tects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 


Tue Finance Committee of the Liverpool City Council 
have approved of the site for the proposed memorial to King 
Edward VII., and have passed a resolution to the effect that 
the surveyor prepare plans for the alteration of the plateau 
at the south end of St. George’s Hall, as shown on the model, 
but improving the steps. 

Own Saturday a large blast was fired at Furnace Quarries, 
Lochfyne, N-B. A boring had been made into the face of 
the rock, in which was placed’ between seven and eight tons 
of gunpowder. It is estimated that between 80,000 and 
100,000 tons of granite were displaced. The day was 
observed as a holiday. 

Tue Harrogate Corporation having passed plans for an 
additional storey at the Prospect Hotel, Harrogate, the 
proprietors have surrendered two strips of garden space to 
the Corporation, which will allow of the widening of the 
footpaths at the corner of St. James Street and West Park, 
and at the junction of Cambridge and Prospect Crescents. 


THE sanction of the Local Government Board has been 
received at Torquay for the loan of 31,500/. for the erection 
of the new town hall and municipal buildings. A further 
communication will be addressed to the Town Council on 
the subject of the proposed loan of 15,000/. for the erection 
of the proposed pavilion in the Princess Gardens. 

THe North-Eastern Railway Company contemplate 
making extensive alterations at Bridlington Station. It is 
understood that a new main entrance will be constructed 
between the entrance to the excursion platform and the 
existing main entrance. Additional platform accommoda- 
tion will also be provided. 

Tue Board of Education having approved the plans and 
specification for the erection of a science, art, and technical 
block at Reading School, it is recommended that instruc- 
tions be given to Messrs. Henry Cooper & Son, quantity 
surveyors, to prepare bills of quantities. 


Tuer Middlesbrough plans committee last week approved e-3 


of the plans, subject to the payment of 5/. per annum for 
pavement light, for the construction for Messrs. Newhouse & 
Co., Ltd., of a large drapery establishment, with lock-up shops 
on the site of the King’s Head Hotel, at the corner of ‘Lin- 
thorpe and Newport Roads. The plans provide for a four-_ 
storeyed steel-framed building, with basement. = 

A CONCRETE pipe line which has been completed in Ontario. 
is declared to be unique in its engineering features among the 
great pipe lines of the Continent. It is the only one of its 
kind and size in thé world. It is 18 feet in diameter, and 
1, mile in length. Costing over 200,000/. it took only five 
months to complete. Resting on a solid foundation of concrete, 
it traverses a section of almost every known variety of soil. 
Rock, gravel, loam, and “quicksand were encountered. The 
number of bags of cement used was 247,642, besides 2,350 tons 
of steel. - Its walls are fully 18 inches in thickness, 

Prans for the extension of the Bede Collegiate School 
have been considered by the Sunderland Education Works 
Committee. It is proposed to erect a new school for boys 
at a cost of 13,500/., and to use the existing premises for 
girls alone. 
Cowan Terrace School for preparatory students, and to pro- 
vide for the elementary scholars now attending the school, 
either by erecting new premises or adding class-rooms to 
other schools in the district. 

Tue foundation stone of a square tower 85 feet high in 
course of erection at the west end of St. Paul’s Church, Colwyn 
Bay, was laid on the 29th inst. The church was built twenty 
years ago in local limestone and red sand-stone dressings. 
These materials are to be utilised for the tower, which will 
cost 3,499/., exclusive of clock, bells, fees, and other expenses. 
A prominent feature of the design are the eight large windows. 
Mr. J. Douglas, of Chester, is the architect. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh District Board of Lunacy 
it was agreed to accept the estimates for four attendants’ cot- 
tages and four farm cottages at Dechmont, the former to cost 
1,4111. 6s. 4d., and the latter’1,237]. 2s. 10d. The convener 
of the works committee said it was an indication of the keen 
competition that prevailed at the present time that the com- 
mittee had had to examine 160 schedules. The highest offer 
was about 8007. more than what they had accepted, but all over 
the estimates were fairly close to each other, By their choice 
of contractors they had practically kept the work to Edin- 
burgh firms. 

In regard to the projected erection in the Transyaal by 
the South African Steel Corporation of a plant for the manu- 
facture of steel.from iron and steel scrap, His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioner for South Africa reports that the works 
will be set up either at Tweefontein or on the Witwatersrand. 
The capital to be expended on plant, buildings, &c., is about 
50,0007. The machinery is to consist of a small electric rolling 
mill, steam hammers, presses, an electric crane, and the neces- 
sary lathes and furnaces. 


” 
COMPETITITION NEWS. 


THe Ruthin Board of Guardians are to arrange a competi- 
tion in connection with the proposed enlargement of the work- 
house. Premiums of twenty and ten guineas will be offered. 

Mr. G. J. Lawson, J.P., M.S.A., ex-Mayor of Bourne- 
mouth, has been appointed assessor in the competition for re- 
building J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. The com- 
petition closes on December 1, and premiums of 1001., 501., 
and 251. are offered. 34.4% 

Messrs. Lermtne: & Leeming, architects, 17 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, have been appointed assessors in-the 
competition organised by the Denbigh Town Council for a 
public hall, markets, municipal buildings, &c., which are to 
be erected at a cost of about 10,0001. 

Mr. A. H. Firzcrrarp, M.8.A., of Tynemouth, has been 
awarded first prize of 100/. in the competition arranged by 
the Acton Urban District Council for schools at Rothschild - 
Road for 850 pupils. The second premium of: 501. was 
awarded to Mr. P. Brocklebank, Southend-on-Sea ; and a 
premium of 251. to Messrs. Cheers & Smith, Twickenham 
and Blackburn. 

Tun Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels (Brussels) states 
that a competition is to be held of plans for a new school of 
engineers at Constantinople, to cost not more than 18,0001. 
Plans will be received up to October 14, at the ‘‘ Direction de 
Vécole d’ingénieurs, han de Rassim-Pacha, Bagtché-Capou, 
Stamboul-Constantinople.’’ Prizes of 901. and 451. will be 


given. 


There is also a proposal to adopt the adjoining ~ 


= 


® 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 


proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later’than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated vy 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., 1t is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BovurNEMovuTH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1007., 507., and 251. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

Tretanp.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For-erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c.; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050). The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 


. particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 


clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

MancuHesTeR.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 50/. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.1I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 2501.; second prize, 100/. Class II.—Detached 


HEATHMAN FOR PUMPS. - 


PARSON’S GREEN, FULHAM, 


LONDON, 


S.W. (1) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), (1 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams: ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FEF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘* Tribrach, London.” 


Pent SteelSelfconhined |. 
CoakRoomsDrrice imines 


PATENT: 


BAL BEARING AUToMARC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


PATENT: 


FANUGHT:VENTIATR GEARING 
Hecharacallyfiechically Grtolled, 


is THE & 
ego 9 e e 
British Traders’ Association. 
- For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 


Telegrams ie erence London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones; ) 3545 London Wall. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & Co., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liuzny}, 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 

tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churcheg 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 
SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE, 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY} 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forward¢ 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“Ventilator, Halifax” 


Tel. No.: 81 ¥, 


Reg. No. 321,534. 


For Index to Advertisements, 
see page 30 of Supplement. 


Trade Mark: 


No. 3A Size. 


** FALKIRK.” 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 
Telegrams « ‘* CASTINGS.” 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


The ‘‘ERA” Anthracite Stove. 


ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


POINTS. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 
‘No Bad Habits. 


In maintaining a healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 
For No. 2. 17d. per 24 hours. 

For No. 3A. 23d. ,, fs 


LONDON - CRAVEN House, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


Works: FALKIRK. 


COAL BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CAsTLe STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32.aANnNdD 34 BoTHWELL STREET 
EDINBURGH - 22 Picarpy PLACE. 


No. 2 Size. 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 


Most other places 
require the larger size, No. 3. 


Parlours, etc. 


John’s Boys’ school. 


SUPPLEMENT : 
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cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class ITI.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class 1V.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 100/. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 25/. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or II.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Fariy application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rurstrp.—Nov. 15.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1007., and 507. Deposit 
11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Trnetey.—Oct. 29.—The committee of the Tingley Work- 
ing Men’s Club and Institute, Tingley, West Ardsley, offer 
a prize of 51. 5s. for the best accepted design for their new 
club premises, the plans to be for a club suitable for accom- 
modating 300 members. Mr. Jno. Hawthorn, secretary, 
Booth’s Buildings, Tingley, near Wakefield. — 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asxkprn.—For alterations to house, Askern, Yorks. 
H. J. Ward, architect, 6 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

Barnstey.—For the various works required in extensions 
to the Model Lodging House, Pontefract Road. Forward 
names to Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Barnstey.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of lavatory at St. 
Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and 
surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Bournemoutu.—Oct. 14.—For erection of the Bourne- 
mouth Parcel Sorting Office and Telephone Exchange, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Deposit 11. 1s: The Postmaster, Bournemouth, or H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Curster.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a secondary school 
for boys and girls in Queen’s Park. Deposit 1l. Mr. W. T. 
Lockwood, F.R.1I.B.A., 88 Foregate Street, Chester. 

Curstrr.—Oct. 17.—For a new annexe for 440 patients at 
the Upton Asylum. Deposit 31. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Derprrorp.—Oct. 18.—For (1) construction of flooring 

over first-class swimming-bath at Laurie Grove, New Cross ; 
(2) alterations to building. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Sutcliffe, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, New Cross 
Road, S8.E. 
_ Duprey.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of hostel for women 
at Dudley Training College. (Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
Savage, architects.) Send 2]. 2s. deposit by Oct. 11 to Mr. 
J. M. Wynne, director of education, Education Offices, 
Dudley. 

DourHam.—Oct. 18.—For erection of the following works 
for Durham education committee :—(1) Erection of schools 
at Benfieldside (for about 300 children), Hetton-le-Hole (for 
about 750 children), and Ushaw Moor alterations and addi- 
tions, Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham ; (2) erection 
of Norton cookery centre, Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

East Ham.—Oct. 18.—For erection of a playshed at 
Walton Road Council school. Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect to 
the committee, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C, 

Epinspuren.—Oct. 12,—For the demolition of the old 
buildings of the slaughter-houses, Fountainbridge. Mr. 
James A. Williamson; A.R.I.B.A., City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. :, 

Eprinpuren.~—Oct. 13:—For the following works to be 
executed in connection with the new school at Duncan Street, 
viz. :—Mason and brick, carpenter and joiner, steel and iron, 
plumber, slater, plaster, and painter works. Mr. J. A. Car- 
frae, architect, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Newsurn.—Oct. 29.—For erection of proposed mortuary, 
roller shed and stable. 


My. 


Send 2I. 2s. deposit by Oct. 15 to ! 


Mr. Edward Cratney, architect, 88 Station Road, Wallsend- 
on-Tyne. 

Giascow.—Oct. 19.—For erection of the superstructure 
of the labour and telephone exchange, College Street, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Mr. 
Kennedy, clerk of works, General Post Office, Hanover Street, 
Glasgow. Send 1l. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, 3 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Hatrrax.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of a wooden pavilion 
at Akroyd Park Bowling Green. Deposit 11. Mr. James 
Lord, borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hanpswortu.—Oct. 21.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Handsworth, Intake new infants’ school (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and painter). Send 1l. 
deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, Wakefield. The Edu- 
cation Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

InrracomBe.—-Oct. 13.—For erecting premises at 118 High 
Street. Mr. Allen T. Hussell, F.R.I.B.A., Market Square, 
Ilfracombe. 

Lrgeps.—Oct. 14.-—For repairs to the exterior of the Cor- 
poration Hotel, Camp Road, and for painting work in con- 
nection therewith, and also for painting the exterior of Cook- 
ridge Street baths and houses in Portland Crescent. Mr. 
W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LiverPoou.—Oct. 12.—For the following work required at 
the Kirkdale branch workhouse :—(1) Joinery, wood block 
flooring, plastering ; (2) wooden seating. The Vestry Clerk, 
Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—For enlargement of the Census Office, consisting 
chiefly of iron buildings, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 15,—For erection of Deptford sorting office, 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Deposit 117. Ils. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office of Works, 
Carlisle Place, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 13.—For certain works of external repairs 
and painting at the North Infirmary of the parish, Dart- 
mouth Park Hill, N. Mr. J. E. P. Hall, clerk, Town Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 

Marpstons.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a cart shed and 
scratching shed on the Asylum farm, also glass roof over iron 
staircase adjoining buildings. The Engineer, Kent County 
Asylum, Maidstone. 

Mareate.—Oct. 17.—For erection of a dust destructor. 
Mr. E. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 

Mrpsomer Norton.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a higher 
elementary school at Norton Hill. Mr. William F. Bird, 
M.8.A., Midsomer Norton, Somerset. 

MonkwearmMoutTH.—Oct. 25.—For an extension of goods 
warehouse and new offices for the North-Eastern Railway, at 
Monkwearmouth. Mr. Wm. Bell, Company’s architect, 
Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NortH Ormessy.—Oct. 12.—For the manual and team 
labour and materials required in the erection of a three-stall 
stable and the excavating, draining, forming, and paving, 
&c., of the stable yard, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Charles Hearder, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, 
North Ormesby. 

PuLporoucH.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a house and 
stables at Pulborough, Sussex. Messrs. Frederick Wheeler 
& Godman, architects, Bank Chambers, Horsham. 

ReprutH (CorNwati).—Oct. 15.—For the execution of 
the works required in respect of dilapidations at Redruth 
rectory and the buildings, fences and gates on the glebe. The 
Rev. H. W. Sedgwick, Treslothan Vicarage, Camborne, or 
Messrs. Smith, Paul & Sitwell, solicitors, Truro. 

Rereatr.—Oct. 15.—For supplying and erecting com- 
plete a disinfector at the new disinfecting station at the 


sewage disposal works, Earlswood. Mr. Fred, T. Clayton, 


C.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 

Satrorp.—Oct. 10.—For supplying and fixing an emer- 
gency iron staircase at the Trafford Road boys’ school. The 
Director of Education, Education Office, Chapel Street, 
Salford. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 11.—For erection of tramway passenger 
shelter at Fitzalan Market Side. The City Architect, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

SrartLey.—For a cottage at Grove Farm, Startley, Great 
Somerford. Mr. Andrew Boa, county land agent, Stallard 
Street, Trowbridge. ae 

Snottey BrrpGr.—Nov. 1.—For the erection of buildings 
for aged and infirm poor on the Whinney House Estate, 
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Shotley Bridge, consisting of two pavilions of three floors, 
administrative block, &c. (Messrs. Newcome & .Newcome, 
architects, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) Send names by Oct. 12 
to Mr. G. Craighill, union clerk, Poor Law Union Offices, 
Gateshead. 

TrpwortH.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of mortuary and 
disinfecting establishment, &e., at the Military Hospital, 
Tidworth, Salisbury Plain. Send 10s. deposit by Oct. 14 to 
the Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. (See advertisement. ) 


WAKEFIELD.—Oct. 21,—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works:—Wales Council school, alteration and additions 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, heating 
engineer). Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. The Education Architect, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a hbrary and institute 
at Pengam, Mon. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. D. J. Thomas, High 
Street, Blackwood, Mon. 

Wates.—Oct. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
twenty-two terrace houses in three blocks, and six pairs of 
- semi-detached villas, together with the construction of roads, 
sewers, and surface water drains on the Meyrick Estate, 
Gwaelodygarth Field, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—Oct. 12.—For the erection at Swansea of the 
following works, for the Glamorgan County Territorial 
Force Association: Headquarters block, for six units, with 
officers’ mess; riding school, 150 feet by 53 feet 6 inches, 
with stable, magazine, and .yard adjoining; drill-hall, 
150 feet by 80 feet, with caretaker’s cottage, lavatories, and 
miniature rifle range adjoining ; re-erection of existing gate- 
way in altered position, new entrance from Richardson 
Street; also latrines and sundry works to existing sheds. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. C. H. Rogers, architect, 10 Quay 
Parade, Swansea. 

Wates.—Oct. 12.—For the following works, viz. :—(1) 
Council school at Heolyciw, near Pencoed ; (2) foundations, 
&c., for temporary building at Kenfig Hill; (3) additions to 
the Council school at Llanharan; (4) a boundary wall and 
railings at Porth County school, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff, 

Wates.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of a caretaker’s office 
and storeroom and the formation of two new footpaths at 
Tonyrefail burial ground, for the Llantrisant Parish Council. 
Messrs. Arthur Ll. Thomas & Gomer 8. Morgan, architects 
and surveyors, Pontypridd. 


W ates.—Oct. 15.—For alterations and repairs to the farm 
house and outbuildings on Lower Hasguard Farm, Pembroke- 
shire. Mr. Arthur H. Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., county surveyor, 
Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a chapel at. Court 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Myr. T. Edmund Rees, architect, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Oct. 15.—For erection of premises in Commercial 
Street, Mountain Ash, for the Constitutional Working Men’s 
Club, Ltd: Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, archi- 
tects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash, or 31 Canon Street, 
Aberdare. 

Watres.—Oct. 16.—For the erection of laundry and stables 
for the Tredegar and District Laundry Co., Ltd. Send 11. 1s. 
deposit by Oct. 9. Mr. A, F. Webb, architect, High Street, 
Blackwood. 

Wates.—Oct. 16.—For the erection of twenty houses off 
Brompton Terrace, Tredegar, for the Vale View Building 
Club. Mr. A. F. Webb, architect and surveyor, High Street, 
Blackwood. 

W ates.—Oct. 17.—For erection of villa at Pentre. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—-Oct. 17.—-For carrying out certain alterations, 
repairs, papering and painting, &c. :—(a) The Commercial 
Inn, Talywain; (b) the Montague Hotel, Pontypool, for 
Messrs, A. Buchan & Co., Rhymney. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Aberdare. 

_ Watrs.—Oct. 18.—For the erection of a police station at 
Ynysddu. Mr. William Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor. 

Watss.—Oct, 19.—For erection of a chapel at Caersws. 
Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. R. W. Davies, M.S.A., architect, &c., 
Dolafon, Carno. | 

WestBerE.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a small set of farm 
buildings and alterations and additions to a cottage at’ Rush- 


bourne,- Kent. Mr. 
Street, Maidstone. 

WernHersy.—F or the various works required in the ercction 
of a golf club house at Wetherby, Yorks. Messrs. Oliver & 
Dodgshun, architects, 18 Park Row, Leeds. 

WuircHurcH.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a secondary: 
school at Whitchurch, Salop, to accommodate 140 pupils. 
Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. J. Holt, architect, 9 Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

WincHmore.—Oct. 28.—For erection of an infants’ 
school at Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. R. 8S. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, 
Gloucester. 

WootwicH.—Oct. 19.—For the following work :—The 
erection of 15b and 15¢c types of married soldiers’ quarters 
in one block of flats at Artillery Place, Woolwich, in the 
Eastern Command. Send 10s. deposit by Oct. 10. | The 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London. 


Albert Barker, land agent, 38 King 


TENDERS. 


BLOOMFIELD. 


For constructing small road bridge at Mill Road, for Chelms- 
ford Rural District Council. Mr. F. E. H. Powe tt, sur- 
veyor of highways. 


Brettall & Co. £264 14 2 
Faircloth 238 7 O 
Choate & Son 218. 5.0 
Gowers 206 0 0 
Eglin & Co. 196 3 0 
Bailey . : . : ; . 189 19 8 
Stmmonps, Chelmsford (accepted) 1895 Gaee. 


CONGLETON. 


For the construction of the Malkins Bank Sewage Disposal 


Works. Mr. W. Woopitzey Wyart, engineer, Whit- 

church, Salop. : 
Forster é f ; : . £674 6 0 
Graham . ‘ 2 ; : ; ; . 555 8 9 
Bentley & Co. : ; : ; z : 490 0 0 
Williams ; ; ‘ : : Sa gare 469 0 0 
Worthington, Ltd. é . ; : ‘ 444 4 5 
Standeven . : : 5 é : : 430 0 0 
Sanders & Torrance 426 19 0. 
Stringer , 426 8 7 
Hutton & Co. d F 377 5 & 
Taylor & Son 3 ‘ : ; ‘ 374 12. 8 
Barxe & Son, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) 371 15 9 


HANSLOPE (BUCKS.). 


For the construction of dry well, the erection of engine house. 
with pumping machinery, cast-iron water tower and. 
staging, and the supply, laying, and jointing of about 
4 miles 200 yards of 5-inch, 4-inch, and 3-inch cast-iron 
socket pipes, with their appendages, including all neces-. 
sary sluice and air valves, hydrants, and other works, for 
the water supply of the parish of Hanslope, for the New- 
port Pagnell Rural District Council. Messrs. Brrstey, 
Son & Nicnots, MM.I.C.E., engineers, 11 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Finnegan £4,750 0 O 
Osenton 4,642 0 0 
Raynor 4,565 11 0 
Dickson 4,498 0 O. 
Cottle . ASA2Y. ef Oe 
Higgins 4,130 0 0 
Ashley ; 4,077 0 0 
Macdonald,. ~- . 3 - , : : 5,970 0 0 
Staverny Coan AND Iron Co., Chesterfield ' 

(accepted) ; 4 : : 5,793 19 0 
Engineers’ estimate . 4,075 0 0 


IRELAND. : 

For the construction of a concrete service reservoir; &c., about 
two miles from Ballymoney Waterworks, for. the Bally- 
money Urban Council. 


Hill : esd £578 10 0 
McNally 561 2 10 
Christie 558 6 10. 
Fleming Bros. 543 11 1 
Thompsen $s\\.'s2 505 0 0 
Higgerty Pre ree ee cee ey “ee 496 0 0 
Henry, Ballymoney (accepted) . 496 0 0 
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For levelling, metalling, channelling, 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


kerbing, gravelling, 


sewering and lighting the portion of Gloucester Road 
from Cambridge Road to Coombe Road, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. R. Hampron Cuucas, surveyor. 
Trueman £4,004 19 O 
Pedrette . 5,956 0 0 
Dykes & Smith 5,889 0 0 
Free & Sons 5,844 0 0 
Wheeler & Co. 35,647 0 0 
Parry & Co. 5,480 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. SCN ol OT) 
Bailey & Weller . 3,188 0 0 
Kavanaeu & Co., Surbiton (accepted) 3,087 0 0 


LONDON. 


For building vicarage house for the benefice of All Hallows, 


East India Road. Messrs. Hnazett & Sons, architects, 

Nottingham. 
Knight a 5. £2,685 0 0 
Newell & Lusty . 2,400 0 0 
F. & T. Thorne eaeatsy 8) (8) 
Maddison ’ 2,217 0 O 
Barratt & Power ; reealtete)e (0) 0) 
JERRAM, East Ham (accepted) - 1975.7 0h20 


For extensions to laundry at the Brentford Union Workhouse, 


Isleworth. Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, Paradise 
Street, Birmingham. 
Pedrette £3,977 0 
Plaistowe 3,449 0 
Sandon 3,302 0 
Love . 3,240 0 
Clifton 3,115 0 
Jarman & Co. 2,998 0 
Strong & Co. » 2,984 0 
Ferris Bros. 2,981 0 
Wall . 2,948 0 
Clarke 2,921 10 
Bradford 2,019) 0 
Dickens iat 2,800 0 
Eyles. . ee2.790° »0 
Lown & Co. . 2,740 10 
Gough & Co. 2,703 0 
Messom & Sons . 2,612 0 
Dorey ; 2,598 0 
Bovis & Co. : ‘ 2,597 0 
Lacry, Hounslow (accepted) 2,568 0 


For the erection of a school to accommodate 1,500 children, in 


Gainsborough Road, Canning Town. 


Messrs. WILLIAM 


& Joun H. Jacquss, architects, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 


Leslie & Co. £25,795 0 0 
Monk & Co. 25,520 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. 25,321 0 0 
Longley & Co. : 24,985 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Lid. 25,943 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 23,590 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 22,930 0 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. PRA TAS aye (Ne PA) 
Moss " 22, Daan O 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 22,5010) .0 
Lawrence & Sons ie 2O APOE Or 
Willmott 22 212 ONG 
Webb & Co. 21,864 0 0 
Nightingale 21,672 0 0 
Maddison . 21,169 0 0 
Coxhead 20,978 0 0 
Horswill 20,953 0 0 
SYMEs, Stratford, E. (accepted) 20,477 0 0 
Extra if plastering walls in lieu of Winging: 
Wall-7-. £331 0 O 
Fitch & Cox . 296 0 0 
Longley & Co. 245 0 0 
Maddison 250" 0200 
Willmott 200 0 0 
Wallis & Séns Lee OUsO 
Monk & Co. 198 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 178 0 0 
Webb & Co. 152° 0° 0 
Leslie & Co. : 144 0 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. 130 0 0 
Symes 129 0 0 
Moss 116 5 6 
Nightingale 105 0 0 
Horswill 94 0 O 
Coxhead : .93 10 0 
Patman & Popermenen 50 0 0 


e311 Oo. OOS OO SOS OO. Ora. 


LONDON —continued. 


For cleaming, whitewashing, &c., 
Court, for the Corporation. 
Holloway Bros. 
Mason & Co. . 
Inns 
SHaw (ac cepted) 


For the erection of a police section house at City Road. ‘ 
surveyor to the Metro- 


J. Dixon Burier, F.R.I.B.A., 
politan Police, New Scotland Yar dS. W. 


Galbraith Bros. £12,500,7:0 
Todd & Newman 12,019 -0 
McCormick & Sons 12,065 0 
F. & H: ¥.-Higgs 11,990 0 
Jarvis & Sons . 11,980 0 
Barker & Sons . 11,828 0 
Roome & Co. . 11,670 0 
Killby & Gayford 11,553. 0 
Lovett 1151220 
Blake 11,500 0 
Shurmur & Sons 11,496 0 
Lole & Co. : 14520 
Prestige & Co. . 11,429 0 
Godson & Sons . 11,367 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 11,347 0 
Fairhead & Son : 11,355 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 11,283 0 
Grover & Son : aa ayy 18) 
Sabey & Son ali amilgy; (0) 
Fryer. & Co. NEO fee © 


MARKET RASEN. 
For carrying out 
additions to t 


at the Central Criminal 


SOO Onn 
293 0 0 
BiG 00 
2440? 0 

Mr 


Cococooaoooooocoocoqooo°ooooo 


various works required in alterations and 
ae Wesleyan ministers’ houses at Market 


Rasen. Mr. C. Ernest Kenpatt, architect, Market 
Rasen, Lines. 

Horton 

Clarke 

Sutton 


SANDERSON, Market Rasen (accepted) 
Architect’s estimate - 


£297 0 
275 0 
257 0 
251 0 
260 0 


OCKFORD (NEAR GODALMING). 


For erection of new pumping station buildings at Ockford, 


near Godalming, for the Town Council. 


Mr. 


Norris, borough surveyor and water engineer. 


Humphreys & Sons 

Mitchell Bros. 

Milton & Sons 

Binyeqenn os 

Chapman, Lowry & Puttick . 

Crossby & Co. : 

Chapman & Co, 

Cook & Sons 

Drowley & Co. 

Seward 

GATHERCOLE Bros., London Road, Neobure 
(accepted) . 


POLSEATH. 


. £1,145 


(oe) 

~] 

(j=) 
o\ee\(Sl (one) (Saree) 


jee) 
=) 
(=) 
oO 


oo oo oO 


J rH. 


OO Oo Oro Or 1c) 


(=>) 


For erection of a bungalow at Polseath, near Wadebridge, 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Cornwall. Mr. ArtHur GriBert, architect, Torpoint. 
Bennett £1,225 0 
Miners L075 ~0 
STANBURY, Devonport “accested) 1,000 0 
Derrent : 4 F 720 0 

STANNINGTON., 

For additions to Children’s Sanatorium (Lady Stephenson’s 
Wing). Mr. D. M. Spence, architect’ and surveyor, 
Shotley Bridge. 

Tweddle , EUAN Ofer = (0) 
J. & W. howayes 4,028 17 
Thompson & Dennison 3,986 0 
Hall 35,893 0 
Tringle 5,837 0 
White 3,810 0 
Bowers : Selous 
George & Son 5,680 0 
R. & G. Brown 3,647 13 
Carse & Son ; 5,588 0 
Henderson & Son 3,554 0 
Green & Sons 3,398 12 
Brown & TomMpKINs, Consett (accepted) 3,324 51 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RYE. 
For the erection of the Rye International Stores.- Messrs. 
G. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clements Inn, London. 


Estimate A. 


Lewis & Sons £1,670 0 0 
Harvey - 1,498 10 0 
Bainbridge & Son 1,495 0 0 
Brenhann c Gon, 1,430 0 0 
Horsell : 1,404 0 0 
Ellis Bros. . 1,398 0 0 
Knock : eae (ey 18) 
Fuller & Sons 1,259 9 6 
Hutchinson & Co. 1,098 0 0 
Estimate B. 
Horsell . : : ; : : ; ZO 70 
Burnham & Son ; , ; F ¢ ar ae EOE a O 
Ellis Bros. F : : ; , ; 4 98 15 6 
Harvey . : : , é ; ‘ 98 0 0 
Hutchinson & en ; : ‘ ; : : 98 0 0 
Bainbridge & Son . : : ¥ ‘ : 91 %412.0 
Fuller & Sons . ; i : : _ ; tS Wibe glk Ms) 
Lewis & Sons. ‘ ; ; é : : 70 15 0 
Knock =; : : = 4 : ; ; 63 15 0 
Estimate 0. 
Burnham & Son . : ‘ 3 : . O10 Ow 0 
Hutchinson & Co. . : : : 5 : 302 0 0 
Bainbridge & Son . : : é . 207 0 0 
Ellis Bros. . : : , 2 ’ : 294 0 0 
Harvey A ‘ ; see : ; 289 0 0 
Knock . ; ‘ é ; ot : 210220 LO 
Fuller & Sank ; ; E : wile ZO wt 8, 
Horsell . : : : ; : ; : Ae NG 
Lewis & Sons. 3 A ; : : Y 202 14 0 
Estimate D. 
Fuller & Sons. : : : d 4 ; LOI. 0 
Harvey . E ; 4 3 : : 45 0 0. 
Burnham & Son : , : : , : 44° 0 0 
Ellis Bros. : ; : : 3 : : abe AND) 1G) 
Lewis & Sons . : : : é : 5 3418 0 
Knock ; ; ’ ‘ ; : 3 3215 0 
Horsell . : : , : : 32 4 0 
Hutchinson & Co. : ; E , : : 31 0 0 
Bainbridge & Son : ‘ . F : 51 0 0 
Estimate E. 
Knock p ; : ; : : : : 
Horsell  . : ; ; : : : ; es wy : 
Lewis & Sons . : : ; : J : 40 0 0 
Hutchinson & Co. . : ; : : 4 35-0. 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For enlargement of St. Elvan’s Church, Aberdeen. Mr. 
G. E. Haturpay, F.R.1.B.A., Cardiff, 
Allen 


Hallett : egies s ; 
Blacker Bros. 4,714 0 0 
Davies 4,710 0 O 
Turner & Sons 4,645 0 0 
Walliams 4613 0 0 
Cox & Bardo 4.598 16 2 
Knox & Wells 4.497 0 0 
Morean & Sons, Aberdeen (accepted) 4. 428 18 0 
Stephens&Bastow.. . . . 4,396 0 0 
Jamsbury & Co. . 4,326.0 0 


SITTINGBOURNE. 


For the erection of temporary buildings at the Concty 


School. Mr. Wirrrip H. Rosinson, -architect. 

Smith & Co. ‘ ; ; ‘ £703 0 

Ginger, Lee & Co. . : : q a : 698 10 ; 
McManus ; : : : ; : K 590 0 0 
Harbrow 3 : i 3 ‘ . ; 567 0 0 
Seager . : : ; ; ; : : 549 0 0 
Monk .. ; 3 : , ; ‘ : 537 0 0 
Tidy : ‘ E : : ‘ é : BL24"0°°'0 
Pavey : : 497 0 0 
Bowes, Milton Regis (nebo mended) vi : 446 10 0 


WALES. 

For the erection of from forty to fifty houses, for the Duffryn 
Rhondda Building Club. Mr. Franx B. Smits, C.E., 
architect and surveyor, Port Talbot. 


Rankin . £G45012 7 
Colborne 298 17 0 
Newman 269 0 0 

252 -08.0. 


JONES, Caerau (accepted) 
WEST HAM. 


For painting, cleansing and repairing various public build- 
for the Borough Council. Mr. J. G. Morzey, 


ings, 

borough engineer. 
Brand’. . £1,203 15 4 
Clutterbuck 1,095 13 2 
Menn,= 6% 952 3 7 
Stoneley & Co. 887 10 0 
Beaumont & Sons 878 10 0 
Stokes & Son . 845 11 11 
Lovely 780 0 0 
Jerram . : 767 10 O 
Woollaston & Co. F 745 0 0 
Barker & Co. . 704 12 0 
Burns & Co., Plaistow (accepted) 697 0 0 
Upton & Co. . : 444 3 0 
Smith 281 6 0 
Tucker. ;. 196 0 0 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

For erection of a drill hall in New Hampton Road, for the 
Staffordshire Territorial Forces Association. Mr. C. G. 
CowLisHaw, architect, Hanley. 

Gough & Son : £5,400 0 0 
Perry . 5,592 0 0 
Round & Sans 5,375 0 0 
Lovatt ; 5,279 0 90 
Willeock & Co. 5,250 0 0 
Heath 4,973 0 0 
Cave & Son A 4,960 0 0 
Gopwin, Stoke-on- Trent (accepted) 4,930 0 0 


Tue. York Board of Guardians last week siete plans 
for alterations at the workhouse to cost 12,0001. The altera- 
tions, which are proposed under pressure from the Local 
Government Board, include a new labour yard and test work- 
shops, new porter’s lodge, tramp wards and receiving wards, 
a new administrative block, and a remodelling of the 
maternity ward. 

Tuer United States Geological Survey report that the total 


- production of Portland cement in that country during last 


year was 62,508,461 barrels, being over ten million barrels 
more than the total for the preceding twelve months. Its 
value is put at $50,510,385. The production of natural cement 
was 1,527,279 barrels, and of Puzzolan 160,646 barrels. These 
figures show comparatively little variation. 

AccorpineG to the British Acting Consul-General building 
is proceeding rapidly in Panama, Colon, and the Canal zone, 
and the Government. has made several contracts for the 
erection of public buildings, including a national institute 
to cost 150,0007. All houses and tenements are of wood, and 
naturally the heavier materials, such as lumber, mouldings, 
doors, blinds, and sashes, come entirely from the United 
States ; but British firms can and do to some extent compete 
in corrugated iron, cement, zinc, lead, paints, oils, putty, 
hinges, bolts, locks &e. 

For the past twelve years the Belfast Corporation has 
been endeavouring to find a system of sewage disposal suit- 
able to the unusual condition of Belfast Lough, with its 
stretches of slobland foreshore. A number of experiments 
have been made. The Corporation have now adopted sedi- 
mentation tanks, instead of the expensive bacteriological 
treatment, and by this method it is expected that a large sum 
will be saved, and a high degree of purification of sewage will 
be obtained. The total figures are not yet available in regard 
to the cost of the scheme, but up to February last loans 
amounting to 104,000/. had been sanctioned, while the addi- 
tional amount estimated as still required is 51, 000/., irrespec- 
tive of the 10,000]. for the Sydenham drainage scheme. The 
sedimentation method of sewage treatment, which was com- 
menced locally in 1908, entails the construction of tremendous 


_ tanks, now being completed by Messrs. J. & W. Stewart, and 


the conveyance of the sludge by steamer to below Blackhead, 
where it will be deposited in the sea. The bacteria beds, 
though still in use, are now rendered obsolete by the new sedi- 
mentation tanks, which are capable of containing 
9,000,000 gallons. 7 it 
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CANBERRA, THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL CITY. 


Tur Commonwealth Government having selected Canberra, in 
New South Wales, as the site of the proposed Federal capital, 
it has been decided to invite competitive designs for laying it 
out from all parts of the British Empire. In anticipation of 
this an elaborate survey has been commenced. The boundaries 
of the new Federal territory will first be delimited, and then a 
contour survey of the City proper made. When this has been 
completed lithographic plans will be printed and sent to all 
parts of the Empire, with the fullest information for intend- 
ing competitors, who will have to make provision for the 
location respectively of the viceregal residence, Parliamentary 
buildings, public offices, university, military barracks, and 
other groups of buildings. The site, which is one of the most 
beautiful in Australia, affords abundant facilities for the con- 


struction of one of the finest modern cities in the world, some * 


idea of its character being afforded by the illustrations in this 
issue. 


THE TOWN-PLANNING AND HOUSE EXHIBITION, 
GIDEA PARK, 1911. 


Since the preliminary notice of the Town Planning and 
Modern House and Cottage Exhibition, to be held at Gidea 
Park, Squirrel’s Heath, in the Romford Garden Suburb, in 
June and July, 1911, was published in the last week in August, 
the response obtained from architects and builders has been 
of such a character as‘to render the complete success of the 
exhibition from an architectural point of view certain. It 
may be expected to attract a large amount of attention, and 
to exert a far-reaching influence on house building in Outer 
London. Architects should observe that the latest date for 
receiving designs for houses and cottages to be erected is 
October 31. 

The directors of the new garden suburb at Gidea Park are 
taking active steps to obtain a type of house in the suburb 
which will mark a definite advance in suburban architecture. 
In addition to the houses which are being designed for next 
year’s Exhibition, a considerable number of houses and some 
shops are now being designed for the estate by distinguished 
architects, among whom are Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, 
Mr. Ernest W. Gimson, Mr. C. E. Mallows, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Edgar Wood, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, Mr. 
Edward J. May, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. C. 8. Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. T. Geoffrey Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The distinguished list of vice-presidents given below 
shows the remarkable interest which these competitions have 
aroused outside the architectural profession :— 

President, the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., President 
of the Local Government Board; Vice-Presidents (pre- 
liminary list) : the Earl of Warwick (the Lord Lieutenant of 
Essex), the Countess of Warwick, Lord Claud John 
Hamilton (Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany), the Bishop of London, the Bishop of St. Albans, 
Lord Rayleigh, Lady Rayleigh, Lord O’Hagan, the Right 
Hon. Mark Lockwood, P.C., M.P., Sir J. Fortescue Flan- 
nery, Bart., M.P., Sir John Bethell, M.P., Andrew 
Johnson, Esq. (Chairman Essex County Council), Arthur T. 
Keen, Esq. (President of the Architectural Association), 
C. A. McCurdy, Esq., M.P., E. G. Pretyman, Esq., M.P., 
H. H. Raphael, Esq., M.P., J. W. Robertson Scott, Esq., 
J. A. Simon, Esq., K.C., M.P., Leonard Stokes, Esq. 
(President of the Royal Institute of British Architects), 
John St. Loe Strachey, Esq., Alderman William Thompson 
(Chairman of the National Town Planning and Housing 
Council), J. C. Thresh, Esq., M.D. (Medical Officer of 
Health for the County of Essex), J. Tudor Walters, Esq., 
M.P., H. G. Wells, Esq., F. Whitmore, Esq. (architect to 
the Essex County Council). The judges are Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, and Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

The principal feature of the Exhibition will be of course 
the competition in connection with the actual designing and 
building of cottages and houses of moderate size. 

The competition is not restricted, however, as in the case 
of the Cheap Cottage Exhibition at Letchworth five years 
ago, to a type of dwelling in which the most drastic economies 
are imperative at every stage. For a house at 5001. the gold 
medal of the exhibition and 250]. will be awarded, and for a 
cottage at 3751. a second medal and 2001. Cottages at such 
prices admit of artistic treatment, and from a builder’s point 
of view are a practical proposition. In addition to these 
prizes, there are second prizes of 100]. in each class, a prize 
of 501. for the internal fittings, and the directors of the ‘‘ Rom- 
ford Garden Suburb,’’ as the new suburb has been christened, 


will purchase at exhibition prices twelve of the houses and 
cottages, and will advance to competitors who desire it three- 
fourths of the cost of erection. The builder has also been 
remembered in this exhibition ; a gold medal, and two prizes 
of 100/. and 50/., are given for excellence of workmanship to 
the actual builders of exhibition cottages. In all a sum of 
1,000 guineas has been set aside by Mr. H. H. Raphael, M.P., 
for prizes. 

To architects this ample recognition of the value of their 
services in building a new London must be gratifying ; to 
the conscientious builder the exhibition offers an opportunity 
of making the quality of his work known to hundreds of archi- 
tects and to the public at large. The exhibition will be a well- 
organised and important attempt to discover the best archi- 
tectural and building skill available to the man of moderate 
means who wants a cheap house and a good house, which will 
at the same time not be an eyesore to the man of taste. The 
offices of the exhibition are at 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, 
W.C. Mr. Michael Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., is acting as the 
hon. secretary. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Mr. H. P. Burke Downine, F.R.I-B.A.; has been 
nominated by the President of the Royal Institute and 
appointed by the Governors as assessor in the competition, 
limited to Hast Anghan architects, for the new Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children to be erected at Gorleston-on- 
Sea, Great Yarmouth. 


_ Mr. F. W. Martrn, architect, Birmingham, has prepared 
plans for a new children’s hospital to be erected in Birming- 
ham as a memorial to King Edward. The committee 
appealed for the sum of 50,000]. to cover the cost of the 
hospital and of an equestrian statue. Of this amount nearly 
28,0001. has been raised by subscriptions. 


THe Sixth Annual All-Ireland Industrial Exhibition was 
opened in Cork on. Monday last. At the Conference the 
following resolution was down for discussion on the 4th inst. : 
‘‘ That, in the opinion of this Conference, satisfactory support 
is not being extended to Irish building materials in general ; 
and that Irish architects, engineers, builders, and contractors 
should, in the interest of the well-being of this country, specify 
and use, wherever possible, materials of Irish production and 
manufacture.”’ 


Tue Doncaster Corporation have approved the scheme 
prepared by Mr. Kirby, surveyor, for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings in Marchgate. It provides for 140 houses 
on vacant land adjoining the new bridge, reserving the 
frontage to the North Bridge Road for business premises. 
The estimated cost, allowing for the value of the land at 
4s. per square yard, is about 31,500/., and the scheme pro- 
poses the letting of the houses to working-class tenants at 
rents from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per week. It is hoped that the 
Local Government Board will consent to a sixty years’ loan. 


The autumn season at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, will open on October 15, with two shows of consider- 
able importance. Mr. Arthur Rackham, the illustrator of 
‘‘ Peter Pan’’ and other fairy books, has been engaged during 
the past year on a series of drawings illustrating Wagner’s 
‘“The Ring of the Niblungs.’’ The coming exhibition will 
consist of the first two parts of the famous tetralogy, viz., 
‘The Rhinegold’’ and ‘‘The Valkyrie,’ and it is hoped 
that: Mr. Rackham will be able to complete the two remain- 
ing operas in another twelve months. At the same time an 
exhibition will be held of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s water-colour 
drawings illustrating ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ ‘‘ As 
you like it,’’ and ‘‘ Esmond.”’ 


A CONFERENCE was held at West Hartlepool last week 
among the local authorities concerned in the proposed new 
direct road from West Hartlepool to Middlesbrough. The 
meeting resolved that it was of the greatest importance that 
improved road facilities should be obtained, and the scheme 
now put forward by the Borough of West Hartlepool would 
give the facilities required. The meeting pledged itself to 
support by all means in its power an application to the Road 
Board for the advances necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of the proposed road. The estimated cost of 
the road, which will provide not only for pedestrian and 
heavy slow traffic, but a section of which will also be devoted 
to motor and other similar traffic, and a strip for a lght 
railway, is 57,0001. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS. ° 


Tuer seventeenth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators of England 
and Wales opened in Newcastle-on-Tyne on October 4, and 
will remain open till October 8. 

The National Association was founded in Manchester in 
1894. Its objects are to protect and promote the interests of 
the painters and decorators. Various practices had crept into 
the supply of materials and wall-papers, and there was no 
common organisation to unite the interests under one 
authority. 

The meeting was first called on the initiation of the present 
secretary, and a fund was formed locally to cover any expenses. 
Decorators from all parts of England and a large contingent 
from Scotland met in the Memorial Hall in October 1894, 
and passed certain resolutions organising a National Associa- 
tion for England and Wales. Scotland was already possessed 
of such an association. 

The first president was Mr. George Gavin Laidler, of New- 
castle, and the Association was fortunate in its choice. An 
influential committee was organised to draft rules and by- 
laws, which were adopted and constituted at the next annual 
meeting, under the presidency of Mr. Laidler, held in New- 
castle in 1895. 

With this convention Newcastle will have received the 
National three times. The second occasion was in 1902, when 
Mr. John Graham Cole was President, and now, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Brown. The association has visited 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Sheffield twice, 
and Blackpool, Leicester, Nottingham, Hereford, Leeds, and 
Plymouth once. Its membership consists of direct personal 
members and local associations affiliated to it. 

In 1901 the Association was incorporated by license of the 
Board of Trade. Its energies are directed to the service of 
its members and to the education of the young men engaged 
in the trade. 

An agency is established in Manchester for insuring the 
members against the risk of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act through one of the large and stable insurance companies, 
and this has proved of great utility to the members, their 
claims being met promptly and a certain rebate made to them 
off the standard rates. Questions affecting the supply of wall 
hangings have been adjusted satisfactorily to the members, 
and the Association has proved its usefulness in this and 
other directions oh many occasions. 

The educational work of the Association has been of the 
greatest importance to the trade. A carefully graded system, 
commencing with boys in the first and second years of their 
apprenticeship, has been designed and covers the whole period 
of apprenticeship. In addition the Association has, in con- 
junction with the Scottish and Irish Associations, established 
a Travelling Scholarship of the value of 50/. annually for boys 
out of their time and not more than twenty-two years of age. 
Ten boys have already gone to Italy under this scheme, and 
have demonstrated its value by the useful positions they are 
now filling. Last year an ‘‘ Extension Prize Scheme ’’ was 
established to stimulate study in young men between the ages 
of twenty-two and twenty-five, and the experiment quite justi- 
fied itself, as some excellent work was sent in. 

A painting school devoted to training in the decorative art 
was established in Manchester, and was run for three years. 
It did excellent work while it was open, but the expenses of 
maintenance of the boys who came from a distance handi- 
capped it, and it was reluctantly abandoned. j 

Altogether the Association has spent nearly 3,000/. in fur- 
thering the work of education, and has devoted the greater 
part of the profits arising from the exhibitions held in con- 
nection with its annual meetings to this purpose. 

The Association is giving consideration to the question of 
the use of alternatives to white lead in the painting trade, 
and experiments are being made to that end. The incidence 
of lead poisoning is proving so disastrous that it is necessary 
some steps should be taken to mitigate its effects. 


eee 
ee 


THE Surrey County Council have given formal notice of 
their intention (a) to provide a new school for about 200 chil- 


dren at Cobham ; and (b) toenlarge St. John’ ; 
Woking, by 200 place: ge St. John’s Council School, 


Newsvrn Urban District Council on the 5th i i 
th inst. carried 
a resolution to the effect that the Council should build fifty- 


eight dwellings for the working classes at Walbottle. The 
subject is to come up for further discussion. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.* } 


In his opening remarks the author referred to the fact that 
the status of the engineering profession had recently received 
considerable attention. He thought that the chief need is 
to prevent unqualified men from pretending that they are 
members of the profession, as by so doing they lower its 
prestige in the eyes of the general public. 

In dealing with applications for election to professional 
societies, the author recommended that candidates should be 
personally cross-examined by local advisory committees as to 
their fitness. Members should be elected to the Council for 
a period of only one year at first, but if elected for three 
years in succession should then become permanent coun- 
cillors, and rise by seniority to the position of vice-president 
and president. 

To be a competent engineer a man must possess a 
judicious mixture of theoretical and practical knowledge. 
The mere fact of passing an examination does not indicate 
that a man has all the theoretical and practical knowledge 
he needs. A college course must, at least as regards civil 
engineering, be considered solely as an education in theo- 
retical principles. Training of pupils should consist of 
education in theoretical principles and the employment of 
theoretical knowledge in practical work. Many present-day 
pupils are being charged first with theory and then with 
practice without at all understanding the dependency of one 
upon the other. 

Engineers often complain that they cannot find com- 
petent assistants, and, on the other hand, many assistants 
bewail the very low remuneration obtainable. Men may be 
divided into two classes—workers and administrators. So long 
as a man remains a worker his remuneration is not likely to 
exceed 3007. per annum. Mere professional skill in an 
assistant will rarely enable him to rise above the rank of a 
worker, A man who is a comparatively poor engineer but 
a first-class business man will probably succeed better than 
the highly qualified engineer with a soul above commercial 
considerations. 

The author suggested the establishment of a central 
bureau where a register of the career of every engineer should 
be kept open to public inspection. Instead of applying for 
appointments as at present, a candidate would ask for a 
certified copy of his page in the register to be forwarded to 
a prospective employer. In the same way, before engaging 
an engineer an employer would obtain a copy of his record. 

Examinations to prove the competency of men to carry 
out certain duties should be as practical as possible, but. 
candidates should show that they possess theoretical know- 
ledge and know how to use it. 

The Council of the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) 
in conjunction with the Council of the Junior Institution of 
Engineers, have arranged for a course of six lectures on 
‘‘ The Law relating to Engineering,’’ to be delivered by Mr. 
L. W. J. Costello, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab), at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, at 7.30 p.m., on the following dates :— 
Monday, October 10; Tuesday, October 25; Wednesday, 
November 9; Monday, November 21; Wednesday, De- 
cember 7; and Monday, December 19. Fee for the course: 
Members, 6s. ; non-members, 12s. At the close of each lec- 
ture opportunity will be given for the asking of questions 
and for discussion. Applications for tickets should be made 
to the Secretary of the Society of Engineers at 17 Victoria 
Street, Westminster; or to the Secretary of the Junior 
Institution of Engineers, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

On Wednesday, September 21, a party of members of the 
Society and their friends (including a number of ladies) 
visited the Naval, Mercantile Marine and General En- 
gineering and Machinery Exhibition at Olympia, by invita- 
tion of the management. Some time was spent in examin- 
ing the exhibits and witnessing various demonstrations 
which were being given and in which considerable interest 
was displayed, after which the visitors were received in the 
Pillar Hall by Sir David Gill. Tea was then served, at the 
conclusion of which a hearty welcome was extended to the 
visitors by Sir David Gill and Mr. F. W. Bridges on behalf 
of the managing body of the Exhibition. « 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.I.C.E., in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, expressed the Society’s thanks for the 
invitation extended to them and for the hospitality which 
they had received. It was a great pleasure to all of them to 
have the opportunity of seeing the many matters of interest 
which were comprised in the Exhibition. 

A further inspection of exhibits afterwards took place. 


* Abstract of a paper on ‘‘Qurrent Professional Topics,” by 
Henry O. Adams, Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.1.E.E., &c. 
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THE HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING, ETC., ACT; 
1909, FROM THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


(Concluded from September 23.) 


Dovstitess many of you will be able tv supplement these 
examples by others you have met with, and I will, therefore, 
only refer in detail to two of them:—(1) A house with no 
pantry accommodation. Suppose such a house is in all other 
respects reasonably satisfactory, is it unreasonable to require 
that the tenants should have some suitable place in which 
food may be stored, so that, for instance, the baby’s milk- 
jug may not have to be left standing in some dark, unven- 
tilated cupboard, perhaps keeping company with the gas- 
meter and a few household utensils in a dark hole under the 
stairs, or ‘‘lying about’”’ in the living-room? Personally, I 
am of opinion that any house without a proper pantry is 
not ‘‘in all respects reasonably.fit for human habitation,”’ 
and I am convinced that if we could remedy such a condi- 
tion by proceedings under the sections I am dealing with we 
should have the means at our disposal for eradicating one 
of the most important contributory causes of our present 
high infantile mortality. (2) Houses unprovided with 
proper bedroom accommodation. In these cases I have in 
mind the conditions which exist in several of our mining 
villages in the North. <A cottage consisting of a large living- 
room, with an attic above, and occupied, say, by father, 
mother, and a grown-up son and daughter. The ground- 
floor room is of necessity used as a bedroom owing to the 
lack of other bedroom accommodation, and yet the cubical 
capacity per head may be sufficient, and so make proceed- 
ings under the nuisances clauses nugatory. In thousands 
of cases the only room other than the living-room is the 
attic above mentioned, the approach to it being by means of 
a trap ladder, and as in addition no fireplace is provided, 
its use in cases of illness is out of the question. Instances 
of these conditions may be met with in nearly all our 
Northern colliery districts, and in many cases the houses 
may be reasonably fit for human habitation in all respects 
Save one, 2.e., absence of suitable bedroom accommodation. 
Many of the houses alluded to could not be satisfactorily 
dealt with under previous Housing Acts nor under the Public 

_ Health Acts, as under ordinary conditions the house may be 
quite suitable—with a little inconvenience no doubt—to meet 
the requirements of the family, but should there be a case of 
sickness in the house the living-room has to be requisitioned, 
as it is the only room with a fireplace and suitable means of 
ingress or egress. We have then a room utilised as a sick- 
chamber in which the household cleaning, washing, and 
baking is carried on, and where the rest of the family have 
to partake of their meals. Surely a house that has not at 
least one good bedroom furnished with proper means of 
lighting and ventilation, and also a fireplace, cannot be 
regarded as ‘‘in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation.’” : 

Another new feature which may appropriately be dealt 
with under my third heading is found in Section 16. A 
difficulty has frequently presented itself in dealing with 
certain structural defects in houses let in lodgings where the 
defects referred to were contrayentions of the by-laws. Pre- 
viously, the person against whom action had to be taken in 
such cases was the keeper, as the owner could not be held to be 
responsible for any contravention, structural or otherwise, 
unless the latter. exercised control over its management, 
either in person or by means of an agent. As the keeper 
and owner were generally two different persons, it was often 
a most unfair proceeding to call upon the keeper to carry 
out structural alterations, even where contravention of the 
by-laws demanded the necessity for such work. 

Under Section 16 (1), the power of making by-laws for 
houses let in lodgings is extended in the cases of houses 
intended for the working classes, and the by-laws may now 
impose the performance of any duty demanding the execu- 
tion of work upon the owner, either in addition to or in 
substitution of any other person. It is further provided by 
subsection (3) that where the owner or other person has 


“ Abstract of a paper read before the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
ie etor 
Association by Mr. Walter Smith, Sanitary Tiepect sh Weniand 
berland County Council, on August 31, at their twenty-fifth 
oo sates conference held in Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, 


failed to execute any work required under the by-laws, the 
local authority, after twenty-one days’ notice, may them- 
selves do the work ‘and recover the costs and expenses. 

IV. Other Provisions of General Interest to the Sanitary 
Inspector.—(a) Prohibition of back-to-back houses. The 
perpetuation of this type of dwelling-house is now pre- 
vented under the provisions of Section 43, which makes it 
unlawful ‘‘ to erect any back-to-back houses intended to be 
used as dwellings for the working classes, and any’ such 
houses commenced to be erected after the passing of this Act 
shall be deemed to be unfit for human habitation.’’ There 
are two provisos to this section under which (1) the pro- 
hibition alluded to does not apply in the case of tenement 
houses if the medical officer of health of the district certifies 
that the several tenements are so constructed and arranged 
as to secure the effective ventilation of all habitable rooms ; 
and (2) the retrospective operations of the Act are pre- 
vented. 

This section has met with a storm of disapproval in some 
districts, particularly in those where the building of back- 
to-back houses has been most common in later years. This 
disapproval is readily understood by anyone who has had 
experience of the type of back-to-back houses provided in 
some of the towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Many 
of these are comparatively most admirable structures and far 
superior from a health point of view to houses of the 
‘through ’’ type, provided in districts where modern build- 
ing by-laws are unknown, and where the supervision of new 
buildings is so slight that the speculative builder or the 
colliery proprietor can do as he likes. But this fact must 
not be forgotten, that so long as the building of back-to-back 
houses was not absolutely prohibited, these structures would 
have been erected from time to time, not only in the districts 
where public health requirements were most rigorously 
enforced and where the back-to-back condition was the only 
one to which exception could be taken, but also in the ‘‘ no 
bye-law ’’ districts, where the back-to-back condition in new 
houses would probably be accompanied by the lack of many 
other conditions which modern sanitation demands. This 
being the case, the prohibition referred to will be gladly 
welcomed by all broad-minded sanitarians, and must be 
regarded as a step forward in the cause of public health. 

(b) Underground sleeping-rooms.—By reason of the pro- 
visions of Section 17, which came into force on July 1 of this 
year, new powers are now available for dealing with under- 
ground rooms used as sleeping-rooms. A room, habitually 
used as a sleeping-place, the surface of the floor of which is 
more than three feet below the surface of the adjoining street, 
is to be deemed a dwelling-house unfit for human habitation 
if it is not at least seven feet in height, and does not comply 
with regulations which a local authority may make for secur- 
ing proper ventilation, lighting, protection against dampness, 
effluvia, &c. 

The Local Government Board recommend that local 
authorities, in whose district rooms are situate which come 
within the terms mentioned, should make an early opportunity 
of framing regulations, and the Board are given the necessary 
powers to insist on this being done. 

(c) Power of the Local Government Board to enforce 
systematic inspection and to make regulations relating thereto. 
This is undoubtedly of more than passing interest to the 
sanitary inspector, and any action taken by the Board to 
secure the carrying out of these provisions will affect the 
sanitary inspector more than any other officer of the local 
authority. Section 17 (1) re-enacts the existing law which 
required every local authority to have their district periodi- 
cally inspected in order to ascertain whether any house therein 
was in such a state as to be unfit for human habitation. . This, 
of course, could only be properly accomplished by systematic 


_ house-to-house inspection, and, as the Board point out in 


their circular dealing with the Act, there can be no doubt 
that in some districts the inspection referred to has not in 
the past been adequately carried out. But the new pro- 
visions relating to this matter go much further, not only are 
additional duties placed on the shoulders of the local 
authorities—duties which are bound, because of their 
nature, to be handed over to the sanitary inspector—but 
adequate measures are provided for enforcing their carrying 
out. The latter part of the sub-section states ‘‘it shall ba 
the duty of the local authority and of every officer to comply 
with such regulations and to keep such records as may be 
prescribed by the Board.’’ Further, the Board have power, 
under Section 11, to make an order requiring any authority 
who have failed to carry out these duties to remedy their 
default, and any order so made may be enforced by man- 
damus. The Board attach much importance to these new 
provisions. 
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MESSRS. FROY’S RECONSTRUCTED SHOWROOMS. | 


In June of last year Messrs. W. N. Froy & Sons, Ltd., 
builders’ merchants and manufacturers, were the unfortunate 
victims of a serious fire which raged for several hours in their 
premises fronting on King Street, Hammersmith, W. In 
referring to the affair we alluded to the pluck shown by the 
firm in endeavouring to continue their business in such a way 
as to prevent their customers suffering any inconvenience. 
Fortunately portions of the extensive Brunswick Works, in- 
cluding their newly built show-rooms, escaped undamaged. 
The firm boldly determined that when the premises rose 
phrenix-like from the ashes they should be on a still more 
extensive scale. This has now been done, and Brunswick 
Works stand complete and able to fulfil all orders in the 
shortest possible time. The main frontage is, as already said, 
in King Street, Hammersmith, W., 7.e., it stands on one of ° 
the two main traffic routes running out of London to the 
West of England, and is most ‘‘ get-at-able’’ by tram, rail, 
or tube. The show-rooms have been greatly enlarged and re- 
modelled, and they now cover an area of over 21,300 square 
feet. 

One of the largest departments is that devoted to ranges 
and stoves. Messrs. Froy & Sons are ready to supply any 
patent range on the market. Their own special ranges in- 
clude the ‘‘ Ritz,’’ the ‘‘ Improved Castelnau,’’ the 
‘‘ Leedall,’’ and the ‘‘ Caterer.’’ The ‘‘ Ritz ’’ is a high-class 
kitchen range, combining several of the latest improvements, 
and it is made in different patterns to suit different purses. 


The ‘‘ Improved Castelnau ”’ is offered as an excellent medium- 
class kitchener, which contains many improvements on the 
firm’s well-known ‘‘ Castelnau Range.’’ Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the size of fire space so as to ensure as 
much economy in fuel consumption as is possible without any 
sacrifice of efficiency ; this is further aimed at by a slow com- 
bustion ashes pan. A still cheaper line of ranges is sold 
under the designation the ‘‘ Leedall,’’ they have been 
described as the best low-priced ranges on the market. 

Another extensive department is given up to mantel 
suites, stoves, and interiors. A wide choice is offered in the 
matter of tile surrounds and similar details. Messrs. Froy 
& Sons likewise show a stock of kerb-suites, fenders, screens, 
ceal-boxes, and other furniture. No builders’ merchant is 
without a sanitary show-room ; that at the Brunswick Works 
1s an important part of the business. 

Attention may be drawn in conclusion to the leaded glass 
works, where much excellent work is carried out. The panels 
in the leaded windows are glazed with patent steel lead, or 
steel supports encased in lead. This gives additional strength, 
and removes the necessity of saddle bars. Messrs. W. N. Froy 
& Sons, Ltd., are ready to send experienced workmen to take 
the necessary preliminary measurements, and also to fix the 
windows. _ Architects’ designs or suggestions will. be faith- 
fully carried out, or Messrs. Froy & Sons are prepared at all 
times to submit designs to special requirements free of charge. 


VARIETIES. 


Tuer Salvation Army being about to repair the ruins of 
Hadleigh Castle, near Southend, have asked the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings to advise them. 

Prrtx Town Council has declined to adopt a recommenda- 
tion to introduce electric stoking machinery for charging the — 
retorts at the gasworks at a cost of 4,000/. : 
Mr. Horace Don, M.S8.A., 62 Moorgate Street, H.C., has 
prepared plans for the erection of an electric theatre in 
Broadstairs by a company that is in process of formation. 
Messrs. Henry ApAms & Son have been called in by the 
Holme Cultram U.D.C. to examine and report upon the sea- 
wall at Silloth, which is showing signs of failure. 

Mr. F. J. Hopeson, architect, High Street, Guildford, 
has prepared plans for the erection of a winter palace and 
rink in Farnham Road, Guildford, at a cost of about 2,500/. 

A suB-cOMMITTEE in Newcastle have decided that the city’s 
memorial to the late King should take the form of a monument 
in Eldon Square to cost about 5,000. 

Messrs. Frank Matcuam & Co. are the architects prepar- 
ing designs for the five music-halls which are to be erected in 
London by Mr. Oswald Stoll on the north side of the Thames 
at a cost of 250,0001. 

H.M. Lecarron in Mexico report that the use of steel 
girders for structural purposes has greatly increased of late 
in that country on account of their resistance to earthquake 
shocks. 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was opened last week 
into Surbiton’s 63,5007. sewerage scheme. There was con- 
siderable opposition, principally from the Corporation of 
Kingston, through whose area it is proposed to run a sewer 
and effluent drain for a short distance. 

Mr. Orro Brrr has promised a gift of 5,000/. to complete 
the amount needed for the erection of the Children’s Sana- 
torium (consumptive children) at Holt, Norfolk, and the com- 
mittee will be able to proceed with the building without 
further delay. . 

Mr. Henverson, C.E., Edinburgh, has prepared a report 
and plan for the extension of Anstruther Harbour, N.B., to 
allow the Harbour Commissioners to make application for a 
grant from the Development Commissioners. The estimated 
cost of the improvements is 30,1631. 

Tue Birmingham education committee have agreed to 
proceed at once with the complete scheme for the erection of 
a school for 1,000 children on a site in Sladefield Road, instead 
of one for 650 children ; that the proposed site for a playing 
field in Belcher’s Lane, Bordesley Green, be purchased at the 
rate of 200]. per acre ; and that the site in Bristol Street near 
the Bristol Passage be purchased for the purposes of a special 
school for 150 defective children. 

Tue Northumberland education committee have agreed 
that plans be approved and submitted to the Board of Hduca- 
tion for two new schools, one at Ashington, New Hirst East, 
with accommodation for 1,140 scholars, and’estimated to cost 
12,600/., and the other at Bedlington Station, for 568 scholars, 
and estimated to cost 6,450]. It was also agreed that the pro- 
posed Council school at Stakeford be built on a site of 14 acres, 
situated about 36 feet to the north of the institute. 

Tue Gaceta Oficial, Cuba, contains a notice, issued by the 
Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, relative to 
the erection of 2;000 workmen’s dwellings in various parts of 
the Republic. The project includes 1,000 houses in Havana, 
90 in Matanzas, 100 in Camagiiey, and 120 in Santiago de 
Cuba. Work is expected to be begun shortly, and a period of 
two years is allowed for the erection of the 1,000 dwellings 
in Havana. pa 

Hitnerto a patent in Norway has been annulled if the 
article was not manufactured there. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment now recognises that it is unjust to so deprive an inventor 
of his rights, and they have now substituted for the old 
regulation a licence obligatoire. By the new law the inventor 
retains his rights ; but should he not produce the article him- 
self the rights of manufacture can be conceded if he so desires. 
This law will come into force from January 1, 1911. 

THE new penal code of Siam contains special provision 
relative to the protection of trade marks. By article 236 any- 
one counterfeiting a trade-mark, a designation, or a name of 
a firm employed as a trade-mark, is liable to imprisonment 
from three months to three years, and a fine of from 100 to 
5,000 ticals (a tical is worth about 1s. 4d.). Article 237 
says:—Anyone who, without infringing a trade mark, 
imitates it in a way calculated to deceive purchasers, will be 
punished by imprisonment, from one month to a year, and 
a fine of from 50 to 2,000 ticals. Further information may 
be obtained from J. Gevers & Co., L’ Agence de Marques de 
Fabrique, Anvers. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 


proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily wmply accep*ance or 
approval. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in I ondon. 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Reddaways’ 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated vy 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must. be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &e., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bournemoutu.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1007., 507., and 251. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

IRELAND.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (@) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as am addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,0501. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
+2 cover all fees and expenses... When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect's estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

IrELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 


‘mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 


Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. ; 
MancuersteR.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 50/. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 2501.; second prize, 100J. Class II.—Detached 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 


HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE. ~ 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, : 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “‘ Photo, London,”’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 'wernaional | 


+ 
Gold GROWN WORKS, — Brussels, 
Medals, KEICHLEY. 1910. 
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British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, _E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


No Nailing required. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the mosti exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


34: 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. . 
WW’ orks—BRIDGWATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


OnE 
pi Ss ou 


D 


CHILMARK .STONE QUARRI 


WiLTs. 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & © 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lr 
STONE.—Portliand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the re 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Gr 


MARSHALL & Gf 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pie 
Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDO) 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


For Damp-proof 
Courses, Roofs, 
Floors, Pave- 
ment, etc., 
specify 


Claridge’s Seyssel ial 


The BEST for more than 70 Yea 


All work executed by 
the Company direct. 


For particulars and prices apply = 


Claridge’s Patent Asphalte f 
21 Surrey Street, STRAND, YW 


“ Claridge, London.” 


Telegraphic Address: 


HANDSOME CLOTH CAS) 
for binding ‘The Archite 
price Two Shillings eac 


REP 


: TELEPHONE 578 CHISWICK 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, 


Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel 
Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. 


. Telephone 
5937 Cerr., 
Ctwo lines) 


Works : Rotherhithe. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - = = 


10/- per box, any size. 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


- Park—prizes, 1001. and 501. 


‘A : 
| 


cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 251. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 100/. ; second prize, 
50l. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October’31 ; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ruistip.—Nov. 15.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1001., and 507. Deposit 
1. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 


‘Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 
Trnetpy.—Oct. 29.—The committee of the Tingley Work- 


ing Men’s Club and Institute, Tingley, West Ardsley, offer 
a prize of 51. 5s. for the best accepted design for their new 


“modating 300 members. 


{ 


College. 


club premises, the plans to be for a club suitable for accom- 
Mr. Jno. Hawthorn, secretary, 
Booth’s Buildings, Tingley, near Wakefield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup anp RAWTENSTALL.—Oct. 26.—For erection of 
secondary and technical school at Waterfoot. Plans and par- 
ticulars on payment of 2/., returnable. County Architect, 
Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Baremurr (Bucxiz).—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a 
cottage hospital, for Rathven Parish Council. Mr. John W. 
Gordon, parish clerk, Buckie. 

Brg wick-on-Twrep.—Oct. 20.—For alterations and im- 
provements on farm house, farm offices and cottages, at the 
farm of New Mills, Corporation property. Messrs. J. 
Stevenson & Son, architects, 14 North: Terrace, Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 

Brswick.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of the Gibbon Street 
Municipal school, Beswick, and Clarendon Road Municipal 
infant school, and alterations and additions to existing 
school, Crumpsall, for the Manchester Education Committee. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Thomas Hudson, town clerk. 

Brnciry.—Oct. 24.—For new block at New Training 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Brecon.—For the erection of four new class-rooms (200 
places), master and mistress room, cookery kitchen, and 


alterations to existing buildings at Mount Street school, and 


- 


- Brecon. 


three new class-rooms (128 places), new cloak-rooms, &c., 


and alterations to existing building at Llanfaes school, 


Mr. Charles W. Best, surveyor, Breconshire Educa- 


tion Committee, County Hall, Brecon. 


Bripiineton.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached dwelling-houses on the Belvedere Estate. Mr. 
Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 8 Quay Road, Bridlington. 

Buckin (Scorranp).—For the various works required in 
the erection of several villas in Buckie. Messrs. Sutherland 
& George, architects, Aberdeen. 

Cannock.—Oct. 25.—For alterations and additions to the 
Council offices, Cannock. Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, archi- 
tects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. C. A. Loxton, clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Cannock. 

.  Cuxester.—Oct. 17.—For a new annexe for 440 patients at 
the Upton Asylum. Deposit 31. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

ConsTANTINE.—Oct. 22.—For additions and alterations to 
house at Constantine. Mr. H. E. Tresidder, architect, 
23 Church Street, Falmouth. 

Corx.—Oct. 31.—For rebuilding the bank premises, 
Seuth Mall, Cork, for the directors of the Munster and 
Leinster Bank. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s 
Street, Cork. 

Deptrorp.—Oct. 18.—For (1) construction of flooring 
over first-class swimming-bath at Laurie Grove, New Cross; 
(2) alterations to building. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. Sutcliffe, 


Bills of quantities supplied. - 


SUPPLEMENT 
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A.M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, New Cross 
Road, S.E. 

Derpy.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of petroleum and oil 
stores at Derby, for the directors of the Midland Railway Co. 
Engineer’s Office, Derby Station. Mr. Alexis L. Charles, 
secretary. 

DoncastER.—For the erection of new stores, consisting of 
three shops and manager’s house, at. Carcroft,; for the Don- 
caster Mutual Co-operative and Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Mr. P. Brundell, architect, Princes Street, Doncaster. 

DurHam.—Oct. 18.—For erection of the following works 
for Durham education committee :—(1) Erection of schools 
at Benfieldside (for about 300 children), Hetton-le-Hole (for 
about 750 children), and Ushaw Moor alterations and addi- 
tions, Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham ; (2) erection 
of Norton cookery centre, Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

East Ham.—Oct. 18.—For erection: of a playshed at 
Walton Road Council school. Mr. R. Ul. Curtis, architect to 
the committee, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

EastBrook (Dinas Powts).—For block of four cottages 
at Eastbrook, Dinas Powis. Deposit 1l. Mr. T. Edgar 
Smith, architect and surveyor, 29 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

EprnpureH.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of ladies’ lava- 
tory and shelter, Ardmillan Terrace. Mr, T. Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Exer.—Oct. 20.—For the reconstruction of dwelling- 
house and building of, new bothy at Kinloss Farm. Mr. 
Charles C. Doig, architect, ETgin. 

Fieur-pe-Lis (Mon.).—Oct. 18.—For the erection of a 
new infants’ school at Fleur-de-Lis (Mon.), to accommodate 
250 infants, together with a centre for the teaching of 
domestic arts. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. John Bain, architect, 
Council Offices, Newport. ; 

Guiascow.—Oct. 19.—For erection of the superstructure 
of the labour and telephone exchange, College Street, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Mr. 
Kennedy, clerk of works, General Post Office, Hanover Street, 
Glasgow. , Send 1l. 1s. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, 3 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

GRrENDON.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of-an isolation hos- 
pital at Grendon, within the district of Atherstone, for the 
Atherstone Rural District Council. Deposit 21. 28. Mr. 
H. J. Coleby, engineer and surveyor, 102 Long Street, Ather- 
stone. 

Hantry.—For erection of workshops and warehouses. 
Messrs. E. L. Maddock & Sons, architects, Hanley. 

HanpswortH.—Oct. 21.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Handsworth, Intake new infants’ school (builder, . 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, and painter). Send 11. 
deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, Wakefield. The Edu- 
cation Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

HeswaLL (CHEsHIRE).—Oct. 21.—For erection of new 
county police station at Heswall, for the County Council. 
Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 

Hunster.—Oct. 20.—For work required in the erection of 
boundary walls, palisading and formation of playground at 
the Cockburn High School, Hunslet, for the Leeds Education 
Committee. Education Department (Architect’s Section), 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 

Hunwick (DurHam).—Oct. 15.—For six houses to be 
built at Hunwick Lane Ends. Messrs. R. & J. H. 
Thompson, Constantine Farm, Hunwick. 

Kiikenny.—Oct. 20.—For erection of a sanitary annexe 
at the fever hospital of the Kilkenny Union, also the erection 


| of baths and lavatories in the infirm men’s apartments of the 


workhouse. Mr. K. Comerford, clerk of Union. 
Kinsate.—Oct. 18.—For erection of thirty-nine cottages, 
in accordance with plans and specifications to be seen at the 
Council Office, for the Rural District Council. _ Deposit 21. 
per cottage. Mr. Edward Murphy, acting clerk of the 
Council, Council Office, Kinsale Workhouse. 
Letgu-on-Sxa.—Oct. 17.—For repairs at The Elms and 
Algonquin, Salisbury Road, Leigh-on-Sea. Mr. Frederic 
Gregson, clerk, 46 Alexandra Street, Southend-on-Sea. 
Lerston (Surrotk).—Nov. 14.—For the erection of new 
élementary school at Leiston, and for alteration and enlarge- 
ment of the. Eye Grammar School, for the East Suffolk 
County Education Committee. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, secretary, Education Office. 
Mancuester.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of new Labour 
Exchange, Manchester, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
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8 SUPPLEMENT . + 
Mareate.—Oct. 17. <amet erection of a dust destructor. z TENDERS. fs : a 
Mr. EH. A. Borg, borough surveyor, 13. Grosvenor Place, a 
Margate. ABERDEEN. 4 


MrpsoMEr NorrTon. oe 17.—For the erection of a higher 
elementary school at Norton Hill. Mr. William F. Bird, 
MS tee Midsomer ona Somerset. 


build sabe: and Aiea ‘to the pxisting buildings: at the 
Council school, Milford Haven. Deposit iL. 1s. Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Mr. 
Wm. Davies George, clerk to the Education Committee, 
County Education Offices, Haverfordwest. 

Monk Brerron (Yorks.).—Oct. 19.—For repairs, &c., 
to be carried out at Monk Bretton, Smithies Council school, 
for the Royston District Sub-Committee of the West Riding 
County Council. Mr. T. Graham, West Riding Education 
Offices, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 

MoNKWEARMOUTH (DurHam).—Oct. 25.—For extension 
of goods warehouse and provision of new offices at Monk- 
wearmouth, for the directors of the North Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. R. F. Dunnell, secretary, York. 

PENNYBRIDGE.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a house at 
Pennybridge. Mr. Henry T. Fowler, architect and sur- 
veyor, 6 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Pentre (Ruonppa).—Oct. 21.—For (1) erection of a new 
school at Gelli, to be known as Bronllwyn school, to accom- 
modate 400 mixed and 400 infant scholars ; (2) extensions at 
Williamstown infants’ school, for the Rhondda Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Deposit 21. 2s. ~ Chairman of Building Com- 
mittee, Council Offices, Pentre. 

Satispury.—Oct. 19.—For building new sanitary blocks 
to the infirmary, bath-rooms to the able-bodied men’s and 
women’s wards, and alterations to the latrines, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. John Harding & Son, architects, 
53 High Street, Salisbury. 

TREFOREST.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of twelve or more 
semi-detached villas at Forest Estate, Treforest, for the 
Forest Building Club. Messrs. Gibson, Parry Williams & 
Co., architects, Pontypridd. 

TREHERBERT.—Oct. 24.—For 
Baptist Chapel, .Treherbert. Mr. 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

WaAK#&FIELD.—Oct. 21.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Wales Council school, alteration and additions 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, heating 


of Soar 
M.S.A., 


the rebuilding 
R. $8. Griffiths, 


engineer). Send 11. deposit to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. The Education Architect, 
Wakefield. 


Wates.—Oct. 16.—For the erection of twenty houses off | 


Brompton Terrace, Tredegar, for the Vale View Building 
Club. Mr. A. F. Webb, architect and surveyor, High Street, 
Blackwood. 

Wates.—Oct. 17.—For erection of villa at Pentre. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Watrs.—Oct. 17.—For carrying out certain alterations, 
repairs, papering and painting, &c.:—(a) The Commercial 
Inn, Talywain; (b) the Montague Hotel, Pontypool, for 
Messrs. A. Buchan & Co., Rhymney. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—Oct. 18.—For the erection of a police station at 
Ynysddu. Mr. William Tanner, F.8.I., county surveyor. 

Wates.—Oct. 19.—For erection of a chapel at Caersws. 
Deposit 11. ls. Mr. R. W. Davies, M.S.A., architect, &c., 
Dolafon, Carno. 

WitHincron.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of baths at 
Burton Road, Withington, for the Manchester Corporation. 
Deposit 3l. 3s, City Architect, Town Hall. 


Mr. 


Mr. Atrrep Hitt Parxer, of Worcester, 
surveyor, has been reappointed, for a period of five years, 
diocesan surveyor under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act for that part of the diocese of Worcester which is not 
within the county of Warwick. 


Tur West Hartlepool Town Council last week agreed to 
enter into an agreement with the Seaton Carew Iron Co., 
by which the Corporation would he allowed to utilise the 
waste heat from that company’s furnaces for the generation 
of electricity. A new generating station will be erected near 
the Seaton Carew Ironworks, ‘and the present generating 
station used merely as a stand- by. The latest “and most 
economical system of generating electric current on the turbo 
system will be adopted, The cost will be about 20,0007 


For works in connection with extension of tramway shed at 
Queen’s Cross, for the Tramways Committee. 


Beattie & Son, mason £798 18 0 
Wishart, carpenter 339 10 0 
Moir, plasterer 109 7 0 
Booth, glazier 103 12. 8 
Prosser, plumber 91 511 
Farquhar, slater 69 12 0 
ANERLEY. 

For enlargement of the town hall, for the Penge Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 
Peddle £4,914 17 & 
Heathfield 3,993 0 0 
Lowe 3,963 0 0 
Lawrence 3,905 0 0 
Pasterfield & English 3,899 0 0 
Truett, Steel & Co. 3,875 0 0 
Orpin 3,853 0 0 
Blay . 3,837 0 0 
Smith & Sons 3,789 0 0 
Madison 3,783 0: @ 
Bowyer ; 3777. 0 @ 
Barrett & Perens 3,693 0 0 
Green . : e 3,693 0 0 
Webster & Son 3,679 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 3,643 0 0 
Nightingale 3,590 0 0 
Jones & Andrews 3,559 0 0 
Norris 3,540 0 0 
Honour ; . 3,520 0 OU 
Appleby & Sons . 3,520 0 0 
Fitcu & Cox, Enfield. (accepted) 3,497 0 0 


BYFLEET. 

For carrying out the sewerage and sewage disposal works, 
for the Chertsey Rural District Council. Messrs. 
Exztiorr & Brown, A.M.M.1.C.E., engineers, Notting- 
ham. 


Kavanagh & Co. 4 £32,756 0 0 
D. R. Paterson, Ltd. 31,392 10 0 
J. & 1 Binns’; 30,880 9 3 
Osenton 30,846 0 0 
Muirhead. & Co. 29,999 0 0 
W. J. Jackson . 29,498 0 0 
Moss . ‘ 25,999 0 0 
Lane Bros. 24,903 15 0 
Wilson & Co. . 24,842 11 0 
Braithwaite & Co. 24,781 Tie 
D. WT. Jackson)~. 24, 490 0 0 
Cockerell 24.000 00 
Price & Co. ’ 255190 Tt ie 
Harpy & Co., W arine (accepted) 22,922 0 0 
CARLISLE. oe ' 

For the erection of the engineer’s house for the Boa of 
Guardians. 2 Ps 
Accepted tenders. . . 

Hill, builder. . £166 10 3 
Martin, joiner . ; ; ; ; 8616 8 
Kellet, slater . : . : ; 7 : i610 0 
Batey, plumber i ; ; 17:17 6 
Ferguson & Sons, plasterer . 19.3 6 
Kirk, painter and glazier 12.5 6 


CHATHAM. 


For erection of a receiving ward and two pairs of cottages at 
architect and 


the Cottage Homes. Mr. G. E. Bonn, ‘architect, 
Rochester. pee t 
Cottage » Roesiving 
Homes. , Ward. 
Richards ; £6,840 £4,769 
J. oe Me ePatricks. 5,072 3,824 
Wilford : 5,050 3,875 
Baker & Son 4,739 3,579 
Phillips, H. A. 4,595 3,749 
Gates 4,470 3,495 
Seagar . 4,399 3,399 
West Bros. : : 4,359 3,368 
Webb . , _ 4,270 3,152 
Phillips, H. ‘E. ; 4,194 3,354. 
SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) 4,110 3,075 


a: 
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FRITHVILLE. HENDON—continuced. 

For alterations to the Council school, for Lindsey County Hamiltons 1,691 6 0 
Council education committee. Messrs Scorer & GAMBLE, Dickson 1,602 14 0 
architects, Lincoln. Brummell . . 1,585 15 3 

Emerson Bros: £793 10 0 Edwards & Co... 1,527 15 11 
Hensman & Sons . 723 0 0 Watson, JUN (accepted) 1,441 15 10 
Parker & Son 650 0 0 Muirhead & Co. 1 62h leg 
Scarborough . 504 0 0 Engineer’s estimate (including castings and 
Hollingsworth Bros. 591 12 4 supervision) 1,576 3 34 
Pett & Bonfield 589 0 0 Hoop Lane sewer rand Me, water drain. 
Barber 588 0 0 Griffiths & Co. 1,898 7 0 
Peck ; 5835 0 0 Wellerman Bros. 780 7 10 
Leafe & Sons BYKD 05 20 J. & T. Binns 1,665 20 
Sargeant & Sons . 563 12 0 Paterson 1,624 9 6 
Miller & Son 549 15 0 Hamiltons 1,575 16 8 
Belton & Co. 547 10 0 Wimpey & Co. 1,572 18-6 
Darby . \ ; 525 0 0 Ballard 1,555 3 6 
Allen Bros., Boston 512 39 10 Moss & Son . 1,525 13 0 
Brummell L460 ee0 
HENDON. Dickson 1,409 6 2 

For paving works, &c., at Hoop Lane and Temple Fortune Edwards & Co. . 1,353 9 3 
Lane, for the Urban District. Couneil.. Mr. 8. 8. WATSON, JUN. (accepted) We 2OCRnOmee 
GRIMLEy, A.M.1I.C.E., engineer and surveyor. Muirhead & Co. . : 1,217 12-9 

Hoop Roe arora: ke. Engineer’s estimate (including castings and 
Wellerman Bros. £5255 .6 supervision) 1,631 9 10 
Griffiths & Co. 502 15 0 KENT. 
J. & T. Binns 500 5 O | For erection of Hoo Chattenden Council school, for the Kent 
Paterson 500 9 3 education committee. Mr. Wrtrrip H. Rosinson, 
Hamiltons 495 15 0 M.S.A., architect and surveyor. 
Dickson . 489 10 10 Milton Bros. £2,994 0 0 
Ballard . ‘ 483 5 0.) Patrick 2,926 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. AST a bil abel: Bowes . 2,900 0 0 
Powdrill 435 18 6 Ballard 2,670 0 0 
Brummell 435 16 2 Baker & Son 2,628 0 0 
Moss & Son Ago 14 5 Seager : 2,599 0 0 
Edwards & Co. 435 0 0 Gates & Sons 2,598 0 0 
Watson, JUN. (acceptec 1) 427 4 9 Johnson & Co. 2,596.0 0 
Muirhead & Co. 3 410 15 2 Parsons 2,595 0 0 
_ Engineer’s estimate Gucluding paving £165) 667 17 4 Tong b 2,500 0 0 
c ; West Bros. 2,587 0 0 
Temple Fortune Lane-—Paving and surface water drain. Burrows 2,585 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. 1-659. 15) 0 Skinner 2576 0 0 
Wellerman Bros. 1,574 14 3 Bishop & Son 2,455 0 0 
Paterson 1,568 19 +9 Friday & Ling, Erith (Gecommended) 2,425 0 O 
Ballard F 1,568 18 0 
J. & T. Binns 1,557 9 6 KING’S LYNN. 
Wimpey & Co. 1,505 i8 3 For the erection of an elementary school on the Paxton 
Moss & Son 1,470 19 4 Terrace site. Mr. J. R. Cornett, architect, King’s Lynn. 
Hamiltons . | 1,466 5 8 Foreman & Sons . 5 £7,482 19 3 
. Edwards & Co.. . 1,416 19 10 Barnes & Co. 7,449 0 0 
_ Brummell 14 bie Se kO Holden & Sons 7,400 0 0 
Dickson 1,381 3 0 Hawes & Son 7,395 0 0 
Powdrill : 1,340 17 7 Hal} & Lawson . TolLt 4 0 
. Muirhead & Co. . 1,336 12 0 Saint . 7,149 0 0 
_ Warson, suN. (accepted) : : ; Pais O 7 Read & Wildbur . 6,999 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate (including paving Gray . 6,992 19 6 
£523) 1,783 0 0 Hurn & Sons 6,980 0 0 
f Youngs. & Son 6,965 0 0 

For construction of the Mutton Brook outfall sewer, &c., for Dye & Allen 6,848 0 0 
the Urban District Council. Mr. S.. 8. Grimey, F. & S. Dickenson 6,847 0 0 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor. Ives & Son .. 6:757-10 =1 

Mutton Brook GY sewer. Cracknell 6,573 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. . 2 ; ; ; £7,007 18 0 Shanks, Hunstanton (recon ended). 6,565 0 0 
mee s 6,417 0 10 LEYTON. 
Aon Seige ; Pe ‘ a For making-up, &c., certain private streets. Mr. WILLIAM 
Ballard. 5 670 157 Dawson, M.Inst.C.E., Council’s surveyor, Leyton. 
Wimpey & Co. 5 608 07 Griffiths & Co. , i £2;155 6 3 
Hamiltons . 5,602 0 6 abn wae 
Moss & Son. 5,588 5 6 a Ske 1,956 16 3 
Dickson. 5,580 7 3 Gibbons aCe re 
Muithend & Co. . Banda a norte hte a 
Edwards & Co. 5.059 9 4 Coxhead $920 70°. 0 
Brummell . 4.901 10 2 ManpDERS, Leyton (acceptec 1) 1,828 0 10 
-Warson, sun., Southall (accepted) 4,874 9 5 LONDON. 
Engineer's estimate (including castings and ~ For improving the existing stairway accommodation at the 
Supervision) ee 5,890 5 Vicarage Road school, “Woolwich. 
ad Bridge Lane sewer and. Pirie water drain. ee Randall en 5 0 
Griffiths & Co. 3 £2,178 17 6 | Kazak Tea 
Wellerman Bros. 1,942 7 3 Groves 160 0 0 
J. & T. Binns 1,913 3 6 Friday & Ling 160 0 0 
Paterson 1,886 18 6 Proctor & Sons 153 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. 1,809 11 8, Mills 149 0 0 
Ballard . 137 (ie Lp. 6 Tuomas & EnGs, Woolwich (recommended) « 149 0 0 
Moss & Son 1,732 8 2° Architect’s estimate 130 0 0 
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LONDON —continued. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For erection of store shed, for the Walthamstow Urban 


District Council. 


+ Details of amounts making up the tender not given. 


Motherwell Bridge Co. . £202 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 158 0 0 
Willmer & Sons 153 10 0 
Croggon & Co. ; 150 0 .0 
General Iron Foundry Co. : 147 10 0 
Patent Axletree and Shaft Co. 144 9 il 
Cross & Cross : ‘ 142 13 6. 
Findlay & Co. ; 140 11 9 
Hayward Bros. & Eekersia 13l 15720 
Wright, Anderson & Co, 126 17 6 
Green & Co. 126 0.40 
Kenyon Iron Works Co, 121 16. 0 
Sands & Sons 120507 115;; 
Cross & Co. . 119 0 0 
Redpath, Brown & Co. 117 18 10 
Ellwell . s é 115 14 6 
Goddard, Massey & Warner . 110 17 10 
Norton Bros. & Co. 109 0 0 
Pierson & Co. 104 10 11 
Saville 102. 9 0 
For the erection of the second portion of the Bow car-shed, 
for the L.C.C. 
Holland & Hannen £8,556 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. 7,959 0 0 
Kerridge & Shaw : 7,945 0 O 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons +7,900 0 0 
H. L. Holloway . 1,070 O20 
J. & H. F. Higgs 7,860 0 0 
~Kirk & Randall . 7,650 0 0 
‘Leslie & Co. ; 7,506 0 O 
Holloway Bros:, London 7,004 0 0 
Rowley Bros. 7,474 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . 7,462 0 0 
Chas. Wall, Ltd. 7,441 0 0 
Patman & FoTHERINGHAM, Lp. , Islington, 
N. (accepted) . : FA95 400040 
The architect’s estimate 7,200° 0° 0 


For painting of workmen’s cottages at the Barking outfall 


works, for the L.C.C, 


Symes £284 0 O 
Webb ZAO REO ano 
Bull ZL GF Os S 
Harris 199 0 0 
Blower LOPE Ye eo 
Stokes & Bons FO Zeb 
Proctor & Sons, Plumstead (accepted) 166 15 11 


For painting the overhead sludge tanks at the Barking out- 


fall works, for the L.C.C. 


Symes £497 0 0 
Bull 490 1 0 
Proctor & sre SLL AO 
Blower ; 370 15 10 
Stokes & Sons 303 18 0 
Webb 295-40, 70 
HaReRis, North Woolwich (accepted) 285 0 0 
For heating work at the Farrance Street school, Limehouse. 
W ontner- -Smith, Gray & Co. . £977 15 0 
Stevens & Sons : ehBey (6) 20) 
Grundy . 897 9 0 
Burroughes & Sons 890 90 0 
Christie . : 852 0 0 
J. & F. May . 830 10 0 
Cannon & Sons 820 0 0 
Yetton & Co. 613-0 0 
Palowkar & Sons . (OASrO sO 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. tothe. O20 
Cash & Co. TOA San) 
Fryer & Co. : ‘ : : 759 0 0 
Comyn, Cuinc & Co. , Lrp., Long Acre 
(recommended) : ‘ 686 0 0 


For continuing boys’ staironse and forming teachers’ room at 


the Rockingham Street school, Newington. 
Garrett & Son 


‘ £285 
Holloway Bros. (London), tad: 279 
Rice & Son . 257 
Downs . , 245 
Marsland & Sons z : : : : 235 
W. V.Goap, 241 Camberwell Road (accepted) 229 


(on om om am em Im) 
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For the wiring and fitting for electric lighting of the second — 


section of “the central car repair depee for the L.C.C. 


Barlow Bros. & Co. £2,425 16 a 
Lawson : ' 2,320 2) 
Weston & Sons . 2.043 12° 3a 
Pinching & Walton 2,035 10 0 
Newbald & Co. 2,024 8 5 
Tilley Bros. 1,888 12 6 
Johnson & Phillips 1,877.3: Og 
G. E. Taylor & Co. . 1,865 19 6 © 
Lawkance & Sons, Lrp., Wharf Road, N. 
(accepted) 1,702 Toes 
The Central Motor Engineering Ge 1,571.) oe y 
Estimate of the chief officer of ‘tramways i 1,500 0 O@ 
For forming an exit and an additional entrance, with stair- — 
case, &c., at the Monnow Road school, Bermondsey. 
J. Garrett & Son . £625 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. 615 0 07 
Downs . ; 588 0 0 
Marsland & Sons ; : 5 : : . 578 0 0 
Axers & Co., Lrp., South Norwood. : 

(accepted) . : 448 0 0 

For the execution of repairs to the paving of Blackwall ~ 

Tunnel, for the L.C.C. F 
Mowlem & Co. £825 16 8 
Anderson : : 619 11-83 
WHEELER & Co., Blackfriars Road, S.E. . 

(accepted) . é ; 598 10 10 
The estimate of the chief engineer . 700 0 0-7 

*For the necessary borings in connection with the extension — 

of the southern high-level sewer No. 2 to Nunhead. . 
Tilley & Sons £381-7 O@ 
Isler & Co. 265 0 0 
Potter & Co. ‘ 208 16 038 
Le GrRanp & SuTOLIFTE, Bunhill Row, E..C. 

(accepted) . 157, 16. 0 

MAIDSTONE, 

For builders’ work at Messrs. Wm. Hobbs & Sons’ printing 
works, Maidstone. Messrs. Ruck & Smiru, architects, 
86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

Lowe & Co. . £1,909 0 0 
Shippam 1,768 0 0 
Dixon 1,749 10 0 
Wallis 1,748. 0 0 
Davison 1,724 0 0 
Cox Bros. 1,714 0 0 
Denne 1710) 00 
Corben & Co. 1,699 0 0 
Pearce & Sons 1,693 0 0 
Ellingham . é 1,687 0 0 
Barden & Head . 1,675 0 0 
Elmore & Son 1,620 0 O 
Burrows 1,619 0 0 
Seagar 1,595 0 0 
Watts & Sons (accepted) . 1,584 0 0 


NEWCASTLE. 


For alterations and extensions to the Middle Boys’ School, 


Newcastle. 
stall and Burslem. 
Cooke . 
Godwin 
Gallimore 
Grant . 
Grant & Sen 
Wilton 
Heath 
Taylor 
Bett & Rosrnson, 


‘Stoke-on-Trent (a MS 
cepted) 


PLYMOUTH. 


£3,850 0 
3,666 
3,664 0 
3,637 0 
3,577 0 
3,545 0 
3,472 0 
3,465 0 
0 


3,386 


Messrs. A. R. Woop 2 Son, architects, Taste 


For erection of the County Court offices at the rear of the 


Guildhall. 
mouth. 
Pethick Bros. 
Andrews 
Crockerell 
Shellabear & rn 
Wakeham. Bros. 
Roberts 
Lapthorn & Co. 
Coles 
PEARN Bros., SPs mouth (accepted) 


~ 


£4,659 
4,390 
4,218 
4,157 
3,999 
3,998 
3,974 
3,842 
3,649 


oooocococoe 


Mr. James Parton, borough engineer, Ply- 


ooooocceococ°oo 
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PINNER. 
For five pairs of semi-detached houses, for the West End Park 


Estate Company. Mr. J. E. Henperson, architect, West 


End Avenue, Pinner. 
Mitsom & Booru, Pinner (accepted) . 


ROTHERHAM. 


For the work required in erection of offices and dwelling- 
house, in Wellgate and Gerard Road, Rotherham, for the 


Amalgamated Union of Enginemen and Firemen, &c. . 


Messrs. Epwarp Hvutrcurnson & Sons, architects, 18 
Howard Street, Rotherham. 


Marshall . - : : £1,767 138 
Bell Ky Ove é 1,750 0 0 
Boot & Sons 1,749 0 0 
Unwin 5 : 1,640 0 0 
Chadwick & Co. rere NAG, 
Saul & Sons 1,628 0 0 
Snell 1,620 0 0 
Green’s Sons Lolo oz 0 
Gray & Sons : 1,535 0 0 
Thornton & Son . 1,481 0 0 


WALES. ay 


For the erection of a higher elementary school at Caerphilly, 
Glamorgan. Mr. D. Pucu-Jonus, F.S.1., county archi- 


tect, Cardiff. 

W. Williams £11,980 0 0 
Lougher & Co. 70,528 10 6 
Davies & Sons 10,300 0 0 
Beames 10,098 0 0 
J. Williams 9,950 0 0 
Shail . : f : 9,906 0 0 
Hamilton & Millard . 9,650 0 O 
Howells . ‘ ; 9491 7 0 
Bonn, Cardiff (accepted) 9,447 2 4 
‘Jones . , : 9: O15 2a nO 
Hancock 8,691 6 


For rebuilding the Fox and Hounds Inn and three shops, 
Troedyrhiw, near Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davtzs, archi- 
tect, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Willams. : SOSA ha 6 
Jenkins 2.0519 0.0, 0 
Jones Bros. p : : fF 850>-Oe% 0 
Tuomas, Merthyr (accepted) 0 


1,800 0 


WALLINGFORD. 


For the erection of hygienic bakery, High Street. Mr. Epw1n 
G. Hearness, architect and surveyor, Wallingford. 


If Bakery Interior 


White: Glazed If Plastered 


Bricks. Walls. 
Bosher & Son £3520 13 4 £286 17 10 
Smallbone & Son 305 0 0 267 10 O 
Brasher & Son . 282 14 7 25119 ae 7 
Natsu & Sons, Wallingford 
(accepted) 280 0 0 250 0 0 
' WORKSOP. 


For erection of two shops, with stable, warehouses, and other 
outbuildings, and one cottage, on land in King Street, 
Hodthorpe, Whitwell, for the Worksop Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. KE. Attsopr, architect, Sherwood 


‘Road. 
Rowsell £1,495 0 0 
Ashley 1,490 0 O 
Doncaster : 1,486 10 0O 
Eastwood & Sons 1,395 0 0 
Bowles & Sons 1,570 0-.0: 
McCarrick . 5 ; 1,350 0 0 
Inert & Sons (accepted) 1,245 0 0 


Tuer Arbroath School Board have resolved to expend over 
2,000/. on the extension of Keptie School, for the accommo- 
dation of the supplementary classes. 

Tue directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared an interim dividend of 8s. per 
share, free of income tax (as compared with last year’s 
interim dividend of 6s. per share), payable on November 1, 
1910. 

On Tuesday last a public meeting was held at Bristol, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. It was decided to erect as a 
memorial of King Edward an equestrian statue, surrounded 
by figures illustrating his personal characteristics and the 
chief incidents of his reign, at a cost of about 10,0001. 


£5,570 0 0 


VARIETIES. 


“Mr. A. Ernest Prescorr, the Eastbourne borough 
engineer and surveyor, has been elected President of the 
Institute of Municipal Engineers for the ensuing year. 

Tur Bury Town Council have decided that the limit of 


‘seven minutes an hour allowed for the emission of black 


smoke should be reduced to five. 

A pisastrous fire causing from 20,0001. to 30,0007. worth 
of damage broke out on Saturday last at the shipyard of 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim at Barrow. 

Tue Northwich Urban District Council contemplate an 
expenditure of 6,000/. for roads improvement and street 
widening. 

A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be erected, at a cost 


- of 5001., at Trevone, Cornwall; and a new minister’s house, 


at a cost of 775/., at Penryn. 

Tuer death has been announced at The Hague of William 
Maris, a well-known Dutch artist. With his brother Jacob 
he was among the best-known of the landscape painters of 
Holland. 

Tur syndicate who are promoting the Gourock Garden 
Suburb scheme will shortly apply to the Dean of Guild Court 
for leave to erect sixteen cottages on the new street running 
parallel with Cardwell Road. 

Tue Local Government Board have given their sanction 
to the borrowing of 11,645]. in respect of additional plant, 
and 5,000/. in respect of prospective expenditure, in connec- 
tion with extensions to the Carlisle electricity works. 

Tur clerk to. the Durham Education Committee stated 
last week that the present building programme of the county 
was for 113 new schools, for 57,000 scholars, at a cost of 
821,0001. 

Tur Derbyshire County Council at their last meeting 
adopted plans for the proposed county offices at Derby. The 
cost of erection, exclusive of furnishing, will be about 
18,0001. 

A corracE hospital is to be erected at Haywards Heath 
as a Mid-Sussex district memorial to his late Majesty. The 
estimated cost is 3,000/. The site has been given by Mr. J. 
Bradford and Capt. Sergison. 

Tur sanction of the Local Government Board has been 
granted for the Northwich sewage scheme at a cost of 8,7271. 
A further sum of 4,255/. will be required for the outfall 
works for duplication of the existing plant. 

Tuer British Stone and Marble Co., Ltd., have taken new 
offices at Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. The 
sales department, both for their building stone and ferro- 
stone glazing, will be conducted at the above address. 

Tue Gillingham Town Council are taking steps to obtain 
a Provisional Order for the construction of a new pier at 
Commodore, Hard. . It is necessary the Council should take 
action immediately to secure the offer of the Rochester Bridge 
Wardens of 2,5001. towards the cost. 

Tur Liverpool City Council have agreed that application 
be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of the sum of 5,993]. in respect of the erection of 
the Rice Lane Council School. The building is to be of 
‘concrete, and is estimated by the surveyor to cost not more 
than 8l. per head. Application is also to be made for 
6,2641. for alterations and additions to St. Augustine’s 
School, Salisbury Street, and for the furnishing of the 
school. 

Messrs. MacWHANNELL & Rogerson, architects, Glas- 
gow, have prepared plans fora two-storeyed school to 
accommodate 1,200 scholars at Battlefield, N.B. The cost of 
the new building is estimated at approximately 131. 8s. per 
scholar, exclusive of the estimated cost of 7001. for founda- 
tions and the cost. of boundary walls, railings, furnishings, 
and professional fees. Subject to the approval of the Scotch 
Education Department the Cathcart School Board adopted 
the plans. 

A pustic institute, situated in Main Street, Bothwell 
(the funds for which were bequeathed by the late Mr. James 
Donald, a native of the village), was formally opened on 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. James T. Forgie, Mosspark, pre- 
sided. The building stands on the east side of the Glasgow 
road, adjoining the public school. Entering through a 
covered porch, the entrance-hall gives immediate access to 
the games-room on the left with reading-room on the right. 
Beyond the reading-room is the billiard-room, with space 
for three billiard tables. A commodious cloak-room and 
lavatory convenient to the rooms are also provided, and on 
the upper floor ample accommodation is made for the care- 
taker. The building was designed by Messrs.’ Alex. Cullen, 
Lochhead & Brown, architects, Hamilton, whose scheme was 
selected in competition. 3 
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THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 256.) 
Cause and Effect in the Modern City. 


Mr. H. V. Lancnrster, F.R.I.B.A., said he would deal 
with the causes that have resulted in the various types of 
city as we find them at the present day. Only by such a 
course can we secure the knowledge necessary to bring our 
work in the future into harmony with the natural forces, 
and thus ensure that what we do should be on sound lines 
and likely to endure. 

The causes influencing the outward aspect of the city are 
of the widest imaginable range, embracing the whole life of 
man, and it is hardly possible to conceive any factors, 
whether physical, psychological, racial, or social, that do not 
act and are not themselves reacted on by the structural 
environment of the community. 

At the start we must consider the main purpose of the 
civic community as constituted at the present time. It has 
been the fashion to regard this almost entirely from an 
economic standpoint. Ideal influences may really, however, 
be more powerful than material ones. 

For the distribution of its component parts and the sub- 
division of purpose that distinguishes the modern city one 
must admit an economic basis, but the subsequent way in 
which these parts are handled depends on the quality of the 
ideal, or rather on the resultant of the many ideals 
appertaining to the community: 

We have the original city gradually taken up by com- 
merce and exchange, the residential districts filling up by 
degrees the spaces between the star points composed of mills 
or factories, and the retail traders following along the main 
radial arteries. The most attractive district will naturally 
be selected by the wealthy, and.the others will secure occu- 
pants on a basis of necessity or convenience. The governing 
or official centre will, unless firmly fixed by tradition, slip 
into a position between the commercial centre and the wealthy 
quarters, while the leading places of entertainment will 
gravitate in the same direction. 

The formation of the ‘‘ West End ”’ is due to the fact 
that, the time of leisure and recreation coming towards the 
latter end of the day, man naturally turns his steps towards 
the brightness of the evening sky. Moreover, in the old 
days of the walled city, by far the pleasantest evening pro- 
menade must have been outside the western wall. The only 
towns not obedient to this rule are those in which the con- 
formation of the city imposes a marked physical obstacle 
to the tendency towards such an arrangement. 

Having maintained that the causes influencing cities are 
not mainly economic, it may appear inconsistent to admit 
that the general distribution of the city is chiefly deter- 
mined on economic grounds. But one may admit it and yet 
deny that this general distribution bears the more important 
part in the impression received. For it needs investigation 
- to grasp it, while the character of the buildings, their local 
massing, and arrangement are obvious to ‘the casual 
observer. It is in these cases that the ideals come into play. 

.Thus the British convention for a church or a house 
differs far more from the French or the Italian than the 
merely material requirements demand, these differences 
being symbols of similar ones in the conventions of national 
life. The most difficult thing to uproot is tradition ; tradi- 
tion represents the ideal, and concerns itself but little with 
the genuine material requirements of the moment. Thus we 
find the English house designed to stand a more boisterous 
climate than the French; but the English house in a 
sheltered position remains English, and the F rench, how- 
ever exposed, will be French. Again, when we took to 
building flats we gave them as far as possible the effect of 
the private house, and only gradually arrived at a more 
logical treatment. More important is to take the broad 
differences in the manner in which two nations would 
approach the problem of erecting, say, a Law Courts, a case 
in which the very name starts us on our way, when we 
compare it with the title Palais de J ustice; ours, short and 
businesslike, Suggests the aim of fulfilling the practical 
requirements in a convenient and economical fashion, while 
the other hints at the first necessity of creating a mental 
impression of the dignity and paramount force of the law. 
The varying importance attached to emotional influences of 
one kind or another must be regarded as one of the causes 
making for difference in the character of the city among 
the nations, and even in different districts. 4 

There is a mass of ideals imposed by the public on the 
architeet, and which are too powerful for him to resist, and 


these are of such force as to dominate the character of the 
city. 

Is it not an almost invariable rule that the Anglican 
Church shall build in some form of Gothic? Again, how 
would it appeal to the householder if his garden were left 
unfenced, as in the United States? (even the garden city 
community compromises with posts and chains) ; while half 
our building by-laws are based on no real necessity, but on 
traditional ideals. As to the house itself, probably nothing 
determines the general character of the city so much as the 
dwelling unit. The Englishman’s notion for a house “ all 
his own’ does more to fix on us the type of our city than any 
other consideration. .As the sanitarian finds himself in 
accord with the separate-house system, we are bound to 
accept it as governing the general scale of a large proportion 
of our town areas, leaving us but a few salient points for the 
exercise of imaginative skill of a purely abstract kind. 

Until national feeling is awakened, and we realise that our 
art is not a thing to be taken in specified doses at specified 
times, the ideal of the city as a thing of beauty in all the 
aspects of street, square, and park will receive but poor 
support from the general public. 

Mr. Joun A. Bropix, city engineer, Liverpool, opened 
the discussion on the above four papers. “He said he was 
somewhat unwilling to do so, because whereas he was a more 
or less practical man, the papers had rather dealt with 
theoretical questions which do not come, for the present at 
any rate, very prominently before people responsible for 
Town Planning. He confessed to being a little disappointed 
at the tone of the first two papers. The subject seemed a 
very large and important one, and deserving of a larger 
treatment than it had received at the two authors’ hands. 
On Mr. Bonnier’s paper he could not say much. They 
ought all to be a great deal the better for Mr. Lanchester’s 
paper. In it had been pointed out a number of things which 
the surveyor and the local authority could and ought to 
consider, such as old buildings and matters of beauty. All 
the papers omitted the matters which he, as an engineer, 
considered of the greatest importance. The first thing he 
looked at from that standpoint was the means of communi- 
cation from the central area of a city to the outer districts. 
Liverpool has recently been spending a large amount of 
money on the widening and straightening of main thorough- 
fares. During the past twelve years the total was 1,250, 0001. 
It was quite safe to say that four-fifths of that money should 
never have been spent at all, for it went on the removal of 
buildings and the payment of consequent compensation. If 
there had been intelligent supervision at an early enough 
date, that expenditure would have been avoided. The Liver- 
pool authorities had also recently constructed several miles 
of wide roads in the outskirts. The cost of those roads, when 
they passed through unbuilt-upon land, might be put at an 
average of 7,000/. per mile to the public authority, the land- 
owner, of course, contributing his share of this. Coming 
nearer to the centre of the town, and to land built upon 
within the past forty years or so, the cost came to about 
70,0007. per mile. Finally, within a mile of the centre the 
improvements have cost at about the rate of 350,000I. per 
mile. In considering town improvements the health of the 
children should be taken into consideration prior to questions 
of art. He pleaded that the subject should be treated on a 
large scale. 

Mr. Taomas Apams, Town Planning Assistant to the 
Local Government Board, said he was particularly interested 
in Mr. Robinson’s paper, which dealt with the subject of 
roads, a subject which touches everybody. With regard to 
the Conference, he suggested that when a full report of the 
meetings have been issued, there should be expert considera- 
tion of the views put forward, so that some practical result 
should accrue from it. It appeared to him that one of the 
functions of ‘the Conference should be to show cause why 
they should be introduced into the matter. Architects ought 
to assert their position, for they had as much primary right 
as surveyors and engineers. There was much they could do. 

In Berlin the necessity of making wide roads rendered the 
prevalent tenement system of high block dwellings almost a 
necessity, so that the rents received for each yard of frontage 
should be sufficient to pay for the cost of the roads. In 
England they wanted broad and narrow roads in the different 
localities which they suited. The Town Planning Act gave 
opportunities of co-operation between local authority and 
local authority, and also between the local authority and the 
owners in their area. In that respect this country was in 
advance of any other in the world. 

Dr. Hecremann, of Berlin, vice-chairman, said he would 
like to corroborate what Mr. Adams had said. The new plan 
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f prepared for Berlin includes both very wide roads running 


out into the country and some narrow ones in some of the 
residential districts. It was also intended to imitate the 
English fashion of large and small houses. In Berlin they 


suffered from the excessively wide and too well-paved roads 


and the excessively high tenements. The plans now at the 
Royal Academy would show the whole scheme. 

Mr. Hatt Bryrx, of Edinburgh, in speaking of the 
preservation of ancient features remarked that the Auld Brig 
of Ayr, which had been preserved, was not really the bridge 
about which Burns wrote his poem. The bridge just restored 
is only fit for foot passengers. What the people really needed 
was a useful bridge fit to carry all sorts of traffic. 

Mr. F. S. Baker, F.R.I.B.A., Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada, said it was-a delightful surprise to him to 
find the Congress such a success. Town planning had received 
considerable attention in Canada; but it was approached in 
a different way to what it was here. It Western Winnipeg 
alone there were two hundred cities in their infancy. 

Sir Aston Wess, ©.B., R.A., the chairman, said that 
with regard to the architect’s share in town-planning schemes 
they would all agree that it should be a very largeone. Hvery- 
one knew that Christopher Wren laid out London on a scheme 
which was never carried out—a fact which London has re- 
grvetted ever since. If the plan had been realised London would 
have been quite as convenient, much more beautiful, and 
equally adapted for commerce. A beautiful town was a concrete 
asset. With regard to the retention of the two Strand churches 
(which had been alluded to by Professor Baldwin Brown), 
Sir Aston Webb pointed out that the Royal Institute had 
taken their share in the movement. Artists had had much to 
do with the arrangement of Paris. In 1794 a group of them’ 
met together for the purpose of preparing a plan, and that 
plan is now to be seen at the Royal Academy. It could be 
observed how largely the artists influenced the magnificent 
lay-out by Baron Haussmann. It was in some such way that 
architects could most usefully come into the Town Planning 
Act. They in England desired to do their share in the 
beautification of their cities. Very often the ideal which they 
wanted was the real thing in the end. ‘‘ Seen things are 
temporal, unseen things are eternal.’’ Public authorities 
should pay attention to the ideal scheme. They could be 
perfectly certain that when an ideal scheme is prepared it 


could be carried out to the public benefit. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Sitting. 
_ Mr. Jonn Betcusr presided over the sitting in the Great 
Gallery on Wednesday afternoon. 


Town Planning and Legislation in Sweden. 

Dr. Inc. Litrensere (Goteborg), in an address on the 
above subject, said that when dealing with Swedish towns one 
had to consider the great difference between them and the towns 
of most other countries so far as concerned the impression on 
their growth of government and legislation. The English 
towns had specially developed more freely and as the result 
of private enterprise than those of Sweden, which were more 
like German towns. One of the main reasons why Sweden in 
the seventeenth century could have been one of the most power- 
ful of the European States was that its government, although 
always democratic, was strong; while the organisation of 
Russia and Germany was unsettled. When Sweden had lost 
its greater political power its government always kept up the 
influence over the interior conditions, and regulated the form- 
ing of the towns as well as the construction of buildings. So, 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, the towns in 
Sweden had been built according to fixed plans. A great 
number of towns were then laid out by the orders of the kings 
and the royal charters were usually accompanied not only 
by drawings of plans that were to be followed, but also by 
regulations as to how those towns, generally speaking, were 
to be built. In the case of newly laid out towns, as well as in 
those already existing, a grant was made of the ground 
required by the inhabitants for their future main means of 
sustenance, and in this they saw the beginning of the great 
landed properties usually owned by Swedish towns. As a con- 
sequence the governing powers had a very direct and powerful 
influence on the life and future of the towns, but this patri- 
archal time was over. There was a long period of transition in 
Sweden which might be said to have had its beginning in the 
public law of 1734, in which was anticipated a special law 
touching the building of towns, and which lasted until such 
a law was forthcoming in 1874, or 140 years later. But 
during these 140 years of waiting building operations were for- 
tunately of such a comparatively insignificant nature that 
they did tolerably well with Royal circulars and building by- 
laws for the various towns. In several cases these urban 


building by-laws contained not only technical stipulations, 
but also certain general ordinances for the regulation of the 
economic relations between the communities and the private 
land owner, such as by-laws concerning the surrender of pro- 
perty by compulsion for the carrying out of street improve- 
ments. In the ’fifties towns began to develop rapidly, and the 
desire to get stability and uniformity into the by-laws now 
became inevitable, and forced on the ‘‘ Building Law for 
Towns’ of 1874. This Act embraced only the technical 
regulations for the planning and building of towns in con- 
formity with the requirements of hygiene, comfort, com- 
munication and protection from fire, and a civil law for the 
regulation of the judicial differences that might arise between 
the different economic interests that were of a conflicting 
nature in the execution of the town plan was not forthcoming 
till 1907. The author proceeded to give a detailed account of 
the contents of these two laws, and to show how town planning 
work in Sweden had developed under their protection. The 
town plan must be prepared so as to ensure as far as possible 
that the requirements of traffic in respect of ample space and 
convenience shall be supplied ; that the light and air needed 
for health should be provided ; that danger from fire should 
be guarded against ; and that there should be the open spaces, 
the variety of construction, and the beauty necessary for 
wsthetic reasons. In new towns or new districts streets must 
as a rule be of not less than 59 feet, but where special circum- 
stances made exceptional treatment desirable short streets 
might have a width of not less than 39 feet. Within two years 
of the law coming into force every town had to prepare a plan, 
and since the passing of the Act about 600 plans had been 
made and sanctioned. As the law was formulated it directly 
favoured the rectangular system, and most of the plans had 
been made according to this unpractical and monotonous type 
until about 1900. The author then dealt with the law of 
1907, which contains regulations regarding the heights of 
buildings, the maximum number of families to be housed in 
a building, &c., and also deals with the allocations of the 
cost of road making between the community and the private 
owner. 
Discussion. 


The CuarRMAN said they had learned a great deal from 
Sweden, and an Act had been passed in this country more 
or less upon what had been done in Sweden. They watched 
with great interest what took place there, and would learn 
by their experience. 

Col. PLunxert remarked that he was the first to publish 
the Swedish law of 1874 in this country. In his opinion, 
the passing of that, Act was the greatest achievement with 
regard to human civilisation that they owed to any country. 
They had more to learn from Sweden than from Germany in 
regard to town planning. The Act of 1874 was better than 
the Prussian Act of 1875, as it was compulsory on the local 
authorities to make a town plan, and it also gave them 
powers to. make improvements in the older parts of the 
towns. 

Mr. JosepuH Frits asked whether there had been any law 
passed which enabled the public to get something of the 
increased values created by the public ? 

Dr. LinrenBEeRG said he believed a law would be proposed 
next year in the direction alluded to by Mr. Fels. 


City Improvement. 


Professor 8. D. Apsurap, F.R.I.B.A. (of the Depart- 
ment of Civic Art, School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool), said that no city can be possessed of civic dignity 
unless in places it conforms to a symmetrical binding 
together of parts, and unless it subordinates its units to the 
dictates of a scheme. If this be true, it follows, then, that 
the city must have at intervals a continuity of style—a style 
which we must more or less adhere to when a big improve- 
ment is under way, and this style must be something more 
than the stringing together of classical parts—it must be the 
outcome of scholarly research, strictly confined to what is 
pure and fundamental in the architecture of the past. We 
shall always have individual digression. The work may be 
of brilliant but specialised brains, but what he pleaded for 
is a consensus of opinion as regards the basis of a national 
style. National style in architecture, like fashion in dress, 
moves in cycles, and will ever do so. In its rotation purity 
and originality are always followed by pedantry and con- 
fusion. We in England are, he feared, at the present 
moment very nearly at the bottom of the wheel, and he was 


. bound to admit that in New York they are pretty nearly at 


the top. 
By intense application and continued research, Charles 
Follie MacKim has set a standard which others have 
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followed. He has founded a great school, and as a result in 
America, if nowhere else, there is a national style of some 
worth. We shall achieve but little in this country until we 
study more seriously the vast field of knowledge which 
archeology and science has spread at our feet. Hence it was 
his opinion that if we as a nation are again to do pure 
classic architecture and carry out improvements of equal 
worth with what was ‘done then, we must follow their lead, 
renew our studies, and so originate a modern and national 
style—a style which, once originated, will act as a powerful 
matrix in binding together the units of the town. 

Provided we keep well before us and embody in our 
designs the essential requirements of our modern social 
system, the new materials and the latest inventions of 
science, we need have no fear that we shall be counted as 
pedants, or that our work will be dry as dust. 

It matters not how great artists we be: we may play with 
form and colour as we will; but if we ignore the traditions 
of the past, attach no meaning to the orders, to rustications, 
wave ornaments, frets, dentals, and all the other insignia of 
architectural thought, then our buildings will have merely 
the interest of sand castles, the art of the pastrycook, and 
the glitter of the kaleidoscope. But apart from this ques- 
tion of style, yet very closely allied to it, comes the question 
of scale. More than half the mistakes that are made in 
connection with city improvements in this country arise out 
of a lack of appreciation of scale. By scale he meant not 
only comparative size, but also comparative appropriateness 
and fitness. He meant that to make a town look big it 
must be framed up in huge but simple lines, be filled in 
and interpenetrated by interests analytically separable and 
subordinate to one another. We must also remember that 
each building must satisfy the exact circumstances of its 
existence; the residence must take its place according to 
rank and express itself correctly, coming somewhere between 
the royal palace and the thatched cottage. Each must be in 
appropriate scale. 

Where improvements are to be made in this country, and 
where eesthetic considerations arise, we cannot attach too 
great importance to the question of scale; the scale should 
be appropriate in rank and commensurate with the import- 
ance and character of the city which it stands to express. 
We do not want bigger features, less refinement, size and 
measurement alone, but what we want is simplicity of mass, 
a better relationship of parts, subordination of interest, 
higher structural development, with greater intricacy, more 
delicate detail, a more gradual approach to the climax of 
the mass, scintillation of interest carefully disposed, stronger 
contrasts brought about by more subtle qualities in the 
approach, trees brought hard up to stone, flowers brought 
hard up to grass, but foliage, formal and informal, many 
qualities in the facework of the stone, subtleties in the colour 
scheme of the flowers, velvety lawns, pasture lands, and 
qualities even in the grass. But after all, it is only by a 
bigger comprehension and a_ better appreciation of the 
subtleties of design that we can hope to get better scale in 
the architecture and composition of our towns. To bring 
about sequence in style and correctness of scale we must 
have combination of effort and subordination of interest. 
This under modern conditions is a most difficult thing to 
obtain. We can hardly hope to arrive at it by legislation. 
Something might be done by offering a prize for the best 
building in certain streets, the design to be subject to re- 
strictive conditions as in Paris, or as is now being arranged 
for in connection with the best building annually erected in 
Fifth Avenue, New York. This is an incentive to sub- 


ordinate an isolated building to a general effect. Societies. 


like the Garden Cities Association and the Co-partnership 
Tenants can do much; so can the big landed proprietors and 
those responsible for the architecture which is being con- 
stantly erected on many of our estates. Education and a 
general consensus of opinion amongst those responsible for 
the direction of education can do the rest. We shall never 
have great architects one and all, but we may have outstand- 
ing men; and if these, while unconsciously expressing their 
individuality, direct their efforts to the same end, the work 
of the minor men will, though not outstanding, never be 
trivial, irritable, or ruinous to the whole; in most cases it 
will merely be tame. 

Discusston. 
s The CHarrMan said so many points had been raised in 
he 
discuss them. 
must improve 
planning, and 
tion you 


The lecturer’s point seemed to be that they 
their architecture before they began town 


ng architects were now receiving would result in the 


paper that it would take a very long time to adequately . 


it was to be hoped that the excellent educa- - 


_ radial roads.’ 


turning out of men capable of dealing with things on a 
large scale. Mr. Burns told them that they were rather 
better than other people, but Mr. Adshead considered they 
were at the bottom of the wheel. Still they had to remember 
that the conditions in this country differed from those of 
others, and atmosphere had very much to do with the 
materials used and with the effect of buildings. They missed 
their grand chance in London after the great fire, when Wren 
prepared a plan which, if carried out, would have made 
London the admiration of the world. But there was always — 
a difficulty in this country in passing through large schemes, 
and there was much resistance to Wren’s scheme. They had 
had before them all kinds of plans for town planning, and 
he saw no reason why they should not combine both the 
straight lines and the curved streets laid out to give de- 
lightful vistas, for that was what was apparently being done 
in Sweden. 

Mr. 8. Bytanper said that, speaking as an engineer, he 
very much appreciated Mr. Adshead’s opinions as to sim- 
plicity and repetition of detail. 


Greater London. 

In his paper on the above subject, Mr. G. L. PEPLER, 
F.S.1., after describing the traffic difficulties of the Metropolis, 
introduced and illustrated with a map a suggestion that has 
previously been made in various forms and has recently been 
most clearly put forward by Mr. D. Barclay Niven for a great 
girdle round London. Central improvements, he said, are so 
costly, although the traffic problem grows more serious every 
day, that it would appear wise to consider a scheme that might 
do a lot to relieve central congestion and at the same time 
profitably conserve a belt of green, link up existing suburbs, 
and make provision’ for the future. Also a far greater area 
than the present county would be affected, and theréfore the 
possibilities of raising revenue also enlarged. At present 
means of concentric communication are so poor that a great 
deal of traffic has to come in and out again merely because 
it cannot go direct. 

Curiously enough, also, while many London dormitories 
are a great deal further out than ten miles, there is round 
London at about the ten-mile radius an almost complete ring 
of very open country, a lot of it at present being used for agri- 
culture. I have been over most of this ground with a view to 
this Paper, and on the map have traced out the line that I 
think this girdle should take. 

The line, as far as possible, follows open country, utilises 
existing bridges, which of course would have to be widened, 
and avoids steep levels, or where they are inevitable follows 
the line of a good existing road. Fortunately also for its 
purpose, the suburbs it would cut through have developed 
longitudinally rather than laterally, so that the proposed road 
could be steered to cross at the narrowest parts. An instance 
of this is at Croydon, where approaching from the west I get 
right to the main Brighton road without crossing built-upon 
land. Also in many cases I have diverted it round built-upon 
areas in preference to widening the existing road, which is a 
method strongly urged by the Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade. 

In a paper such as this on the general problem of Greater 
London it is not possible to go into the fullest detail of one 
suggested remedy, but, briefly, some of the advantages of 
such a ring road would be :— 

1. To provide a means by which a great deal of fast traffic 
could circle London instead of passing through. 

2. Generally to link up existing radial roads and outer 
suburbs. pa el 

5. To open up a great deal of fresh land which, if properly 
town-planned, could form an almost continuous garden suburb 
round London, with the ring as its basis. 

4. Open land adjoining the ring could in many cases be 
preserved as park land, so that if boldly conceived and 
properly made it would form a great park way. 

5. It would assist the forming of outer markets and so 
save much produce going into London only to come out again. 

As to the form I would suggest that it should link up 
all means of traffic by road,tram, and rail. Especially in 
the latter case would it be valuable and relieve central con- 
gestion, and if the motive power of the railway were electric 
1ts proximity to the boulevard would be but little nuisance, 
as it could be put in a shallow cutting so as to go under all 
cross-roads, and be crossed by frequent level foot-bridges. 

With regard to road traffic, I would have one smooth 
paved road reserved for fast traffic only, with a penalty for use 
by vehicles unable to go at least twelve miles an hour, which 
would be a great encouragement to motorists to use it in view 
of the almost continuous ten-mile speed-limits on most of our 
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Another road should be reserved for heavy mechanical 
traction, and specially paved to that end. 

The section shows the whole suggested arrangement of the 
boulevard, which may be ambitious; but even if some parts 
of it are in advance of present needs, now is the time to buy 
the land, or at least prepare the scheme and fix the values, 
earry out what is immediately necessary, and only carry out 
the further developments when they become imperative. It 
eould quite well be made in sections between radial roads, and 
would form a grand opportunity of apportioning labour to fit 
in with phases of unemployment, as recommended by the 
Poor Law Commission. 

We must have plenty of grass and trees, and those of us 
who have seen the Berlin trams running through grass would 
welcome the same plan here. 

In the section, to make drawing clear, I have shown houses 
fronting this road, but probably in most cases in future 
suburban development we should aim for improved highways 
with few houses directly fronting them, but rather set back 
round greens or facing narrow and inexpensive side roads only 
constructed for the purely domestic traffic of the houses facing 
them. 

Now as to cost. The Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act has established the principle that highways are a 
national as well as a local matter, and it is obvious that a 
great road such as this, linking up so many highways to all 
parts, has an especial national flavour. May I also point 
out while on this question that London itself is also a national 
and imperial concern? We see other nations and other por- 
tions of our Empire making their capitals national monu- 
ments, and surely London has paramount claims to such treat- 
ment. Compare the size and importance of London with 
Paris, and at the same time remember that Paris has recently 
entered into a scheme of improvements costing 36,000,000/. 

The Development Act has also established the principle 
that when a new highway is made the authority making it 
may purchase the land on either side of it to a distance of 
220 yards. The first thing therefore would be to purchase 
a strip a quarter of a mile wide for the whole length of the 
road, which is about sixty miles long: or a total area of 
9,600 acres. The average price of this land, balancing one 
thing against another, should not exceed 500]. an acre, or a 
total of 4,800,0007. Of this the actual way, including roads, 
pleasance, and railway, would only take up a width of 326 feet, 
or a total area of 2,371 acres, leaving 7,229 acres to be re-sold 
or leased. No doubt sufficient land for oases could be retained 
and the balance sold to bring in an average of 800]. an acre 
on, say, 7,000 acres, making a total return of 5,600,000/. The 
probable profit on the land at a modest estimate would there- 
fore be 800,000/., which would certainly pay for the mere road 
construction and pleasances, and the trams and railways 
should be treated separately as business’ concerns paying for 
their own construction. Such an estimate can only be rough, 
and has left out of account where the land would be taken 
from existing public lands ; but if all such matters were taken 
into account I think the estimate will give a very fair guide. 

Mr. Bryeuam said that one of the difficulties which were 
likely to be met with in the administration of the Act wouid 
be the side issues raised. The majority of people were in 
favour of the Act, and desired to administer it to the benetit 
of everybody. Local authorities should try to smooth away 
the difficulties by coming into contact with owners. It was 
the experience of many that owners were anything but im- 
possible people. There was at present a narrow-mindedness 
on the part of local boards, who asked what particular good 
the Act would do for them. They should rather ask what 
good it would do for London as a whole. 

Mr. Warkrns put in a plea in any scheme for considera- 
tion for the poorer classes. He hoped they would not be 
taken too far away from their work. 

Dr. FrReEemMANTLE welcomed the proposed circular road. 
His district of Hertfordshire reached within ten miles of 
London Bridge. To get from one side of the county to the 
other it was quicker to come up to London. For the same 
reason the County Council held many of its meetings in 
London, and some of their officers were stationed there. The 
project would also have an important bearing on the estab- 
lishment of factories outside the congested centre, and facili- 
tate commercial inter-communication. 

Mr. Epwrn T, Hatt, the chairman, congratulated Mr. 
Pepler on the information contained in the paper. It was 
not suggested that the London County Council should do all 
the business. The theory was that the different localities 
should work together in getting this great ring road round 
London. Berlin had three such rings. It was highly 


probable that if they started in London with the outer ring | 


the inner ones would follow. 


- with discrimination. 


The Restraint of Advertising. 
ye RicHarpson Evans in his paper on the above subject 
said : 

It is the merest truism to say that one of the main objects 
of the movement of which this Conference is destined, we 
hope, to mark a memorable stage, is to secure in the cities and 
suburbs, in the towns and villages of the future, a reasonable 
standard of beauty. 

Let me state at once the thesis I have to maintain. It is 
that if you want your good work to last, you must provide for 
the regulation of all forms of signs and notices which are 
addressed to the sight of those using public thoroughfares and 
public places in your cities beautiful, your garden suburbs, 
your model manufacturing quarters, your sagaciously-planned 
lines of traffic and communication. What is in question is the 
limitation of the right of individuals to play for their own 
purposes and at their own discretion upon the eyes of their 
fellows. Posters and placards may, or may not, come within 
the bounds of toleration ; but they will take rank with all sorts 
of other legible symbols which in ordinary speech no one calls 
‘‘advertisements.’’ The huge gilt letters announcing a hotel 
or a hospital or a theatre or, it may be, a town hall, would 
fall within the range of regulation. So would all the plates 
in vivid enamel which municipal authorities are quite as 
proud of employing as the soap makers or motor-spirit vendors. 

One other preliminary caution is necessary to secure a 
calm hearing of my case. I am pleading not for prohibition 
but for regulation, and for regulation on lines which will be 
consistent with practical utility and convenience. The object 
of this Paper is to suggest that in the organisation of town- 
planning enterprise the remedy will be applied, and that once 
the better way is adopted in the garden cities it will, by sheer 
force of the instinct of rivalry and imitation, be adopted in 
the brick-and-mortar wildernesses of the earlier age. In the 
very worst of the old towns are elements which it is worth an 
effort to save. The slowly moulding processes of ‘history, the 
gentle touch of time have given to the seats of ancient habita- 
tion a homely human interest which the settlements of the 
newer and better model will take years—perhaps generations 
—to acquire. The moral I desire to enforce is that if you want 
the sweetness to mellow you must, above all things,-take steps 
to preserve it from the first from any risk of taint. The 
practice of appealing to the eye by huge and vivid lettering 
or signs is of comparatively recent growth, but it has taken so 
firm a hold that many people have come to regard it as essential 
to the life of trade. Ina sense this is true. So long as 
everyone is at liberty to announce himself no single person 
can afford to be modest. But a moment’s reflection will show 
that everyone suffers in the hurly-burly. The more the sight 
of the community is assailed the less can the sight perceive 
Senses that are habitually subject to 
the coarsest stimulus must lose the power of delicate apprecia- 
tion. So the process has become one of the frantic multiplica- 
tion of eyesores—each competitor struggling wildly to outblaze 
and obscure the performances of his fellows. I put it to any- 
one who has ever tried to find the particular shop he wanted 
in a typical London street whether the higgledy-piggledy of 
placards and huge letters and blazing signs helps or hinders 
him. If the object of business be to serve the needs of the 
community the most effective and economical way, the exist- 
ing anarchy is dead against the interests of trade. Unfortu- 
nately, the evil is entrenched in custom, and custom yields but 
slowly tocommon sense. We must turn to the fresh field which 
the town-planning movement is opening up. 

The vital point, here and to-day, is that the administrators 
of town-planning societies or companies have the power which 
less fortunate authorities have sought—in vain as yet—to ob- 
tain. They have only to make it part of their constitution, 
to insert in all agreements with those who purchase or lease 
from them sites or premises, a stipulation to the effect that 
no notice visible from any part of the public area shall be 
affixed or erected unless it conforms to conditions carefully 
prescribed in the deed. 

All the security which I desire to see established could be 
obtained by a simple rule, that everybody would understand 
beforehand, and that could be enforced by the impartial ad- 
judication of the measuring-tape. Time does not allow me 


- to go into technical illustrations of the practical working of 


the covenants I suggest. 
indicated :— 

I. As regards signs on buildings—(a) No letter to exceed 
a prescribed size; (b) The sign not to be above a prescribed 
height above the ground level; (c) The space occupied by the 
sign to have a defined ratio to the whole superfices of the ex- 
terior; (d) The sign to be on the surface of the wall and be 
part of its substance. Where, as an exception, hanging signs 
are approved, there would be, of course, conditions for struc- 


But the principles can be briefly 
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tural security ; (¢) In certain cases it might be provided that 
the sign should be only in a prescribed position. 

The scale would vary, of course, from prohibition to lati- 
tude, in accordance with the cnaracter of the area from which 
the sign would be visible, whether manufacturing, commer- 
cial, residential, or public pleasure ground. 

II. As regards poster display and bills containing official 
announcements or relating to matters of public interest, the 
directors themselves ought, I think, to provide reasonable 
facilities—retaining ownership in the sites and structures, 
and letting spaces at fixed rates. Where the hoarding form 
would be suitable it should have a neat architectural character 
and the bills should be disposed strictly within the frame. 
The directors should retain power to veto the display of any 
poster that in design, or colouring, or scale would be unworthy, 
or offensive, or demoralising. I confess I do not myself love 
posters, but a well-ordered display of really good bills, pictured 
or printed, might please many. It has often occurred to me 
that on roadsides shelters might be provided, the interiors of 
which—or even the exteriors—would be decorated with this 
form of artistic work. There would be a keen competition 
then amongst the bill-posters for the privilege of pleasing 
rather than of attacking the eye. 

As regards street plates, direction posts, and similar per- 
manent official notices, the managers of a garden city would 
have a free hand and a most remunerative opportunity of 
showing how excellently things may be done within their 
limits which, as a rule, are indifferently contrived elsewhere. 

I venture to claim that under the system I have sketched 
there would be reasonable liberty for those who want to an- 
nounce themselves or their concerns, while they would gain 
by the existence of restrictions on the license of others. The 
community at large would be free from the haunting fear that 
the beauty they valued was in daily jeopardy; architects 
would be encouraged to do their finest work by the certainty 
that it would not be degraded by after-treatment or by. an in- 
congruous environment, while the creation of garden cities 
would be rendered an assured commercial success in virtue of 
the fact that the policy of authoritative control would guaran- 
tee the preservation in unimpaired and ever-increasing beauty 
of features which no town of haphazard growth can offer. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. T. Taytor said that as their representative he 
could state that the London County Council were in sympathy 
with the Conference. The restraint of public advertising had 
long been a vexed question with them ; their powers were not 
at present adequate, and they were asking for additional Par- 
lamentary powers to restrain the owners. Some owners 
seemed to think that the side of their premises was a field for 
advertisement. In his opinion a distinction ought to be 
drawn between referring to the occupations carried on within 
the building, and those which bore no relation to it. The 
Council had now set their faces against intermittent signs at 
night. These were unfortunately permitted some years ago. 
The ornamental hanging sign was a different matter, and was 
to be commended. It was to be hoped that a result of Mr. 
Richardson Evans’s valuable paper would be the passing of 
legislation to facilitate the restraint of public advertising. 

Mr. W. D. Caron, M.A., F.S.A., said that personally he 
thought the paper was one of the most important read at this 
Conference. It was to be regretted that only five counties had 
as yet taken advantage of the available legislative control over 
public advertising. One saw fine efforts at town planning 
almost nullified by the vulgarity of the advertisements which 
are allowed to exist. It was a pleasure to hear that the London 
County Council were about to take the matter up. At Cardiff 
there is one of the finest opportunities of town planning. Yet 
the first thing that meets the eye is a hoarding 40 feet or 50 feet 
high ; the river also was similarly disfigured on both sides. 
At Oxford and Cambridge the visitor has to run the gauntlet 
of hoardings which almost take away all pleasure from these 
charming cities. He would suggest that the London County 
Council should be empowered to prohibit posters of more than 
a certain size—say 6 feet by 3 feet. This would be a vast 
benefit, and would be a Saving to the public who in the end 
have to pay for all these hoarding advertisements. 

Mr. E. T, Hatt said he was certain 
as a body, were in keen Sympathy with the view Mr. Richard- 
son Evans had expressed. It seemed little short of a scandal 
that after a nice building was put up it should be covered b 
letters which destroy its effect. People could get on tite 
well without them. There was less objection to the adver- 
tisements on a temporary hoarding, more es ecially if th 
hoarding was laid out j 7 4 é : 

g ( in panels, and the advertisements 
were strictly restricted to that panelling. 


‘ 


the Royal Institute » 


In order to enable the many visitors to the Town Plan- 
ning Exhibition, now open at the Royal Academy, to appre- 
ciate the various points in the plans and models exhibited, 
the Secretary-General of the Town Planning Conference, 
Mr. John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., has arranged. that 
guides shall conduct a party each day through the galleries 
and give full explanation. This we consider an admirable 
arrangement. 

The parties will leave the Central Court each day at the. 
hours of 10.30 a.m., 12, 3 p.m., and 4.30 p.m. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Marsden Tiles, Ltd., announce that they have re- 
moved their London address from 23 Farringdon Avenue to 
10 Maddox Street, W. 


Tue Christ Church Schools, Folkestone, are being supplied 
with Shorland’s patent warm-air ventilating Manchester 
grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 

We understand that Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., 
Ltd., of Thorncliffe Ironworks, near Sheffield, have been 
favoured with an order by H.M. Office of Works for a 
130,000 gallons cast-iron tank, erected complete at Edinburgh 
Castle. : 

We have received a catalogue from the Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., of 132 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. We gave some particulars of their 
new gas-steam radiators in our issue of October 8 last year. 
Briefly, the system is as follows:—The radiator resembles 
the usual double-loop steam or hot-water radiator; at the 
foot is a gas-burner running along the base; above is a small 
boiler filled with water; only a small quantity is required. 
Shortly after the gas is lighted the water gives off the re- 
quired steam, which rises through the loops and radiates the 
heat. The supply of gas burning is automatically con- 
trolled by the steam pressure on the regulating valve, and 
as the pressure of steam rises the consumption of gas is 
reduced. The burner is fitted with a Richmond gas and air 
adjuster, which insures perfect combustion. A gauge-glass- 
indicates the quantity of water in the boiler. 


THE works in connection with the additions and altera- 
tions at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, W.C., which, in 
consequence of the illuminated scaffolding, has caused con- 
siderable notice, and by means of which the alterations 
have been carried out in an unusually short period of time, 
are practically finished. The patent scaffolding was sup- 
plied by the Patent Rapid Scaffold Co., of 124 Victoria 
Street, S.W. For the lining of the walls throughout the 
bathrooms, Chance Bros.’ Vitreous tiles have been used. 
The work of fixing has been carried out by Burke & Co., of 
43 Rathbone Place, W. 


Ir is proposed to erect a new music-hall in Huntress Row, 
Scarborough. 

Restpents of Guildford have purchased an estate cf 
twenty acres on the outskirts of the town with the intention 
of developing it on garden city lines. 

THE architect for Mr. Hammerstein’s new Opera House 
fa a Bertie Crewe, of 75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 

THe Cardiff City Council have decided to erect a new 
fire station at, Cathays Park, and designs for the building 
are to be invited in competition. 

THe fourth annual Business Exhibition was opened 
yesterday at Olympia. An interesting feature of last year’s 
Exhibition was the inventors’ section. There are several . 
novelties under this heading this year. 


A NEw picture palace is to be erected on an important 
site, with a frontage of 113 feet 6 inches to Kew Bridge 
approach on the Middlesex side. A prominent feature will 
be the main entrance, surmounted by-a dome, with the 
principal lines of the building picked out with electric 
lamps. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., 28 Victoria Street, S.W., 
are the architects. 

_ Tus National Association of Hungarian Ironmongers are 
organising an International Exhibition of novelties and 
patents of the iron and engineering industry, which will 
take place in the Industry Palace at Budapest in May-June 
1911. The Exhibition will be under the high protection of 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke J oseph, and 
with the assistance of the Royal Board of Trade of Hungary. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 


insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee 


par- 
ticular dates. . 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 
first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


HEATHMAN 


FIRE 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. — 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 

will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 

legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 

All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office of 

“The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BovurnemMoutH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001., 507., and 251. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

IRELAND.—Noy. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and eséimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (@) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

TrRELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

MancuestER.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of. their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 3l. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 1007. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


EXTINGUISHERS 


7, ARE BEST. 


i 


‘it 
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HEATHMAN, 


Parson’s Green, Fulham, 


LONDON, S.W. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 'S 


(LIMITED) 
“« INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


Telegrams, *‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO0., LTD.; 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
S§iill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Bastar od. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


wWw.E. STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Rent Steel Selfcontained 
eakRoon: )rricefirmns 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVoT 


. THE. +» 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RICHD. D. ~ BATCHELOR. 


WwW ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 


Telegrams eaeeneies London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones; ( 3545 London Wall. 


a 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linux} 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churcheg, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS’S PATENT 


CHIMNEY POT 
VENTILATOR 


Regd. No. 24315, 


————— 


Straight through. 
Ventilators aide fe! 
for . ! 
Perfect Ventila- 
Schools, tion,down wrautht 
Churches, ee 
Made as Cowl to 
W ee ie Bnaiaacy 
chimney pots. 
aaa tes from 16s. each. 
Stables, : 
Laundries, eee 
&c., &e. at 18s. net. 
Usual 
Trade Discount, 


Testimonials on application to— 


London: 29 Wingate Rd., Hammersmith. 


Works: WOOBURN GREEN, BUCKS. 


Trade Mark: 


The 


No. 3A Size. 


‘* FALKIRK.” 


“FRA” Anthracite Stove. 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


POINTS. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


No Bad Habits. 
COAL 


In maintaining a healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 
For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 

For No. 3A. 23d. _,, ae 


Works: FALKIRK. 


BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


LONDON = CRAVEN House, Kinasway, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL + 22 ano 24 SouTH CASTLE STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 ano 34 BoTHWELL STREET 
EDINBURGH - 22 Picarpy PLAcE. 


No. 2 Size. 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 


Parlours, etc. 


Most other places 
require the larger size, No. 3. 


rE 
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Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F-R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 


- Class I.—Detached house, to cost’ 500/.—first prize, gold 


medal and 2501.; second prize, 100/. Class IJ.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class [V.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 1001. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 251. and 10I. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
107. and 52. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I, or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Fariy application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rutstrp.—Nov. 15.—-The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 150/., 100/., and 507. Deposit 
11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 


TrneLEy.—Oct. 29.~The committee of the Tingley Work- 
ing Men’s Club and Institute, Tingley, West Ardsley, offer 
a prize of 5]. 5s. for the best accepted design for their new 
club premises, the plans to be for a club suitable for accom- 
modating 300 members. Mr. Jno. Hawthorn, secretary, 
Booth’s Buildings, Tingley, near Wakefield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrineton.—Oct. 24.—For the reconstruction of business 
premises, Church Street and Holme Street, for Messrs. 
Williams (Accrington), Ltd. Contract No. 1, construction 
of the basement storey after clearing the site. Apply by 
Oct. 24 to Mr. Henry Ross, A.R.I.B.A.; 15 Cannon Street, 
Accrington. . ; 

AppLETREEWICK.—Oct. 29.—For the several works required 
in the erection of new conveniences, boundary walls, extension 
and forming of playgrounds, &c., at the Appletreewick 
Council school. Mr. B. Thornton; divisional clerk, Education 
Offices, Skipton. 

Bacup and RawtTeENsTaLL.—Oct. 26.—For erection of 
secondary and technical school at Waterfoot. Plans and par- 
ticulars on payment of 2I1., returnable. County Architect, 
Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Baremurr (Bucxie).—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a 
cottage hospital, for Rathven Parish Council. Mr. John W. 


Gordon, parish clerk, Buckie. 


Breswick.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of the Gibbon Street 
Municipal school, Beswick, and Clarendon Road Municipal 
infant school, and- alterations and additions to existing 
school, Crumpsall, for the Manchester Education Committee. 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. Thomas Hudson, town clerk. 

Brnetey.—Oct. 24.—For new block at New Training 
College. Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

BrrkENHEAD.—Nov. 1.—For extension to nurses’ home, 
also for conversion of probationary block into isolation wards, 
at the Union workhouse. Deposit 5]. 5s. Messrs. Edmund 
Kirby & Sons, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

Bripg@water.—Oct. 25.—For contract (1) additional door- 
way and repairs to town hall ; (2) exterior painting to town 
hall and municipal buildings; (3) exterior painting to 
premises adjoining above. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, High Street. 

Bupr.—For the erection of a house at Bude, Cornwall. 
Send names to Messrs. Hatchard-Smith & Son, architects, 
76 Watling Street, London, E.C. - 

Cannocx.—Oct. 25.—For alterations and additions to the 
Council offices, Cannock. Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, archi- 
tects, Bridge Street, Walsall. Bills of quantities supplied. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. C. A. Loxton, clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Cannock. sm 


Cosrtry.—For putting in new floor, window, and other 
work at the Relief Office, Growcutt Street. Mr. Gaius W. 
Coster, clerk to the guardians, Union Offiees, Dudley, 

DoncasteR.—For- the re-erection of part of the head- 
quarters of 5th Battalion King’s Own Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry. Mr. Albert E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., 63 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

Drirrretp.—Oct. 26.—For works required in the extension 
and alterations to the infirmary, laundry, and male bathing 
accommodation at the workhouse. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, 
architect, 91 Middle Street South, Driffield. 

HastBourNE.—Noy. 8.—For the erection of Eastbourne 
new post office. The Post Office, Eastbourne, or H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 

GuLascow.—Oct. 29.—For the following works in the ex- 
tension and additions to the administrative block and Avenue 
Home, Belvidere Hospital, and the cleaners’ block, Ruchill 
Hospital, viz. :—(1) Digger, brick and mason works ; (2) car- 
penter and joiner works ; (3) plumber work ; (4) slater work ; 
(5) plaster work ; (6) tile work ; (7) heating work ; (8) electric 
lighting and gas fitting work; and (9) painter work. The 
Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Guiascow.—Oct. 29.—For the following works required in 
connection with the proposed construction of the public con- 
venience in Cathedral Square, viz.—(1) Mason, brick, joiner, 
&e., works ; and, (2) sanitary fittings. The Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Grenbon:—Oct. 31.—For the erection of an isolation hos- 
pital at Grendon, within the district of Atherstone, for the 
Atherstone Rural District Council. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. 
H. J. Coleby, engineer and surveyor, 102 Long Street, Ather- 
stone. 

Hates Owen.—Noy. 1.—For the extension of the Great 
Western Railway Co.’s goods office. The Engineer, G.W.R. 
Wolverhampton Station. 

Tretanp.—Oct. 26.—For building a public brary at 
Enniskerry, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural District Council. 
Deposit 5s. Mr. R. M. Butler, A.M.I.C.E.,' 12 Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

TreLanp.—Oct. 31.—For rebuilding the bank premises, 
South Mall, Cork, for the Directors of the Munster and 
Leinster Bank. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George 
Street, Cork. 

TRELAND.—Nov. 3.—For the erection of a metropolitan 
police barrack and station at Fitzgibbon Street. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

IstewortH.—Noy. 1.—The Brentford Guardians are pre- 
pared to receive tenders for alterations and additions to the 
heating and hot_water service, the construction of subways, 
and additions to existing buildings, and the sinking of a well 
at their institutions, comprising the workhouse, infirmary 
and schools, all situate in Twickenham Road, Isleworth. Mr. 
E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E. (Dolby & Williamson), 8 Princes 
Street, Westminster, S.W. The work is divided into three 
sections, viz. :—(1) General engineering work, (2) building 
work, (3) well and pumping plant. Deposit 3]. 3s. each 
section. Mr. William Stephens, clerk to the guardians, Union 
Offices, Isleworth, W. 

Lrerps.—Oct. 24.—For the bricklayer, mason, carpenter 
and joiner,, plumber, plasterer, slater, and painter works 
required in the alterations and additions to the imbecile 
wards, at the Union Infirmary, Beckett Street. _ Messrs. 
J..M. Bottomley & Wellburn, architects, 16 Bond Street, 
Leeds. 

Liverpoot.—Oct. 27.—For the erection of Liverpool, Rice 
Lane, new sorting office. Mr. W. Gilruth, H.M. Office of 
Works, Head Post Office, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 26.—For (1) supplying and fixing fan- 
light openers to certain windows at the Brook Fever Hospital, 
Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich ; and (2) repair and painting work 
to the shore buildings in connection with the training ship 
Exmouth, at Grays, Essex, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit 11. each. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in- 
chief, Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 26.—For erection of an addition to the 
steward’s house at the cottage homes, Goldie Leigh, Plum- 
stead, S.E., for the Guardians of Woolwich Union. Mr. Tom 
Cutter, clerk. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 27.—For reconstruction of roofs over 
American and Babylonian Rooms at the British Museum, 
W.C. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s. Gate, 
London, 8. W. 

Marpenunap.—Oct. 29.—For small alterations and addi- 
tions to the Church of England schools, East Street. Mr. 
Clifton R. Davy, architect, 86 High Street, Maidenhead. 
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Mancuester.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of new Labour 


Exchange, Manchester, for the Commissioners of H.M, Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Mitrorp Haven.—Oct. 27,—For the erection of new 
buildings, and alterations to the existing buildings at the 
Council school, Milford Haven. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Mr. 
Wm. Davies George, clerk to the Education Committee, 
County Education Offices, Haverfordwest. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of 
the King Edward VII School of Art, Armstrong College. 
Send names and 2l. 2s. deposit by October 26 to,Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F.S.A., architect, 25 Collingwood Street, New- 
castle. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNrE.—Oct. 24.—For the erection af 
twenty-five cottages on the East Denton Holdings. Send in 
names by Oct. 24, to the City Property Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Normanton.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of thirty-eight 
houses for the working classes, on a site abutting upon Haw 
Hill Park. Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Normanton. 

Ox_pHAam.—Oct. 26.—For the construction of small store- 
room and conveniences in the Market Grounds. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office. 

Purton.—Oct. 29.—For supplying and fixing an outside 
iron staircase, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. R. J. Beswick, 
M.S.A., 10 Victoria Road, Swindon. 

RocupaLe.—Oct. 26.—For construction of an oak screened 
vestibule to the Council chamber. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Rochdale. 

STRATFORD-ON-Avon.—Oct. 25.—For the erection of 
detached and semi-detached houses in the Maidenhead Road. 
Deposit 1]. is. Mr. E. G. Holton, architect and surveyor, 
58 Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

THoRNBURY.—Noy. 1.—For the construction of a cattle 
market and contingent works at Streamleaze, Deposit 21. 2s. 


Mr. T. B. Cooper, A.M.Inst.C.E., Sun Buildings, Clare 
Street, Bristol. 
THurnNscor.—Noy. 3.—For the school enlargement 


(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, painter). Send 1/. deposit 
to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. The 
Education Architect, Wakefield. 

TrpwortH.—Nov. 7.—The Secretary of State for War 
invites tenders for the following work :—The erection of two 
brigadier-generals’ quarters, and four pairs of semi-detached 
officers’ quarters (Group IV.), at Tidworth, Hants, in the 
Southern Command. Send 10s. by Oct, 28. The Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W., or the 
Barrack Construction Office, Tidworth, Hants. 

TREFOREST.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of twelve or more 
semi-detached villas at Forest Estate, Treforest, for the 
Forest Building Club. Messrs. Gibson, Parry W illiams & 
Co., architects, “Pontypridd. 

TREHERBERT.—Oct. 24.—For the rebuilding 
Baptist Chapel, Treherbert. Mr. R. 8S. Griffiths, 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Urmston.—Nov. 9,—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Urmston, near Manchester, to accommodate 400 
children. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Wates.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of servants’ quarters 
and other additions to their school buildings at Llandaff, for 
the Governors of Howell’s Glamorgan County School... Mr. 
G. H. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Oct, 24.—For taking down old dome, and re- 
building to plan and specification, for the committee of the 
Workmen’s Hall, Blaenavon. Mr. John Davies, secretary, 
The Institute, Blaenavon. 

Watres.—Oct. 24.—For fixing a radial screw ventilator 
and taking down old ventilator off roof of Workmen’s Hall, 
Blaenavon. Mr. John Davies, secretary. 

WatEs.—Oct. 29.—For building a house at St. Dogmells 
Road, Cardigan, for Captain Thomas. Mr. L. Lewis, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Cardigan. 

WoopcHeEsTeR.—Oct. 22.—For carrying out alterations 
and additions at Woodchester Endowed Church of England 
schools. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names by Oct. 22. Mr. R. S, 
Phillips, architect, Gloucester. 

Witton (Wits. ).—Oct. 27.—For erection of iron fire- 
escape staircases and work in connection therewith to the 
men’s and women’s dormitories of the workhouse. Mr. 
Harding, architect, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

WitHinGton.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of baths at 
Burton Road, Withington, for the Manchester Corporation. 
Deposit 3l. 3s. City Architect, Town Hall. 


of _ Soar 
M.S.A., 


TENDERS. 


BATH. 
For the construction of brick culverts, together with pipe 


sewers, &c. Mr, W. H. Raprorp, C.E., Nottingham. 
Wright & Co. £11,734 5 
Hayw ard & Worster . 7,400 eG 
Hill & Co. . ; 7,500 0 
Strachan 7,200 0 
Bentley & Son . 6,186 14 
Firth & Co. Derby (accepted) . 5,251 12 | 
H. H. Barry : 4,991 0 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For alterations to houses in Great Colmore Street, for Mrs. 
Linda Browning. Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


Taylor : £1,160 0 0 
Green & Son -. 990. On 
Surman & Son 912 0 @ 


CROSSGATES. 

For erecting four semi-detached villas. 
PENNY, architect, Leeds. 

Accepted tenders. 


Nettleton & Son, mason and bricklayer . £635 0 0.7 
Bristow, joiner. : : ; 363 0 0 
Wood & Son, plumber : 105 0 9 
Blackburn, plasterer. : 5 : : 8 0 0 
Richmond, slater . : : : ; : 69 0 0 


HORNCHURCH. — 
For carrying out the Abbs Cross Road sewerage, for the 
Romford Rural District Council. Mr. Wrrrzam Farrwey, 
C.E., 69 Victoria Street, bibaere S.W. 


Budden £1,414 12 
Pedrette 1,390 0 
Jackson 1,321 4 
Glenny : ‘ 1,314 12 
Wilson, Border 2 Cor. : ; F 1,265 10 
P. Wilson & Co. . ‘ : . : 1,185 0 
White . : 1,160 19 
W.&C. FrRencu, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) 1,156 13 1 
Surveyor’s estimate : 1,500 0- 


HORTON. 


For the erection of a hospital villa at Horton Asylum to 


accommodate fifty acute male ari for the L.C.C. 


Foster & Dicksee £8,990 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 8,750 0 0 
PS Boe ries 8,700 0 0 
Greenwood 8,647 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 8,393 0 0 
Carmichael 8,345 0 0 
Johnson & Co. 8,320 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons . 8,137 '0 0 
Parker & Sons, Peckham. (accepted) 7,931 0-9 


LONDON. 
For (1) the provision and fixing of an electric lift, and (2) 
the provision of a strong-room and the execution of 


structural alterations in connection with the fixing of 
the lift at 23 Belvedere Road, for the L.C.C. 


Electric lift. 
Gear in base- _ Gear at: top of 
ment, drum drive. well, drum drive 
Two openings to Three openings. 
lift at ground to lift at 
floor. ground floor. 


Waygood & Co. £352 10 0 £350 0 0 


Smith, Major & Stevens 330 00 ib 
Medway’s Safety Lift Co. 287 0 0 *282 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 


: . 300 0 0 
* Recommended. ; 


Strong-room and structural work for lift. 


Rowley Bros. £750 0 0 
Roberts & Co. 743 0 0 
Leslie & Co, . 735 0 0 
Munday & Son 705 0 0 
H, L. Holloway 687 0 0 
Holloway Bros. (London) : G77. 0 of 
J. & C. Bowyer, Up PRP Norwood (vecom: 

mended) . 645 0 0 
Architect's estimate 650 0 0 
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LONDON —continued. 


For the reconstruction of Catford Bridge, carrying Catford 
Hill over the river Ravensbourne and the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway, for the L.C.C. 


Kavanagh & Co. £26,654 19 6 
Pearson & Son 25;018" 1) -6 
Pedrette 23,047 10 9 
Thorne & Sons 22,057 4 10 
Woodham & Son Ah 18iet 78 
Rowlingsons & Co. 20,923 2 0 
Fasey & Son . 20,920 5 8 
Kirk & Randall 19,541 0 0 
Pattison & Son 19,472 7 3 
Jackson . 19,433 16 3 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 19,391 4 9 
Rigby ; 18,918 1 8 
Mowlem & Co. 18,893 0 0 
Muirhead & Co. ; 18722 2966 
Clift Ford, Willesden Junction, N. w. 

(recommended) . - 17,989 0 0 
The estimate of the Chief Engineer 22,000 One O 


For erection of a further portion of the Car-shed to provide 
accommodation for 16 additional cars at Hammersmith, 


for the L.C.C. 


McManus : £2,494 10 10 
Munday & Sons 2,448 0 0 
Roberts & Co. 2,442 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 2,407 0 O 
H. L. Holloway 2,607 0 0 
Rowley Bros. 2,585 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 25/06 OF 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . i f : ; 2297 ORO 
Charles Wall, Ltd.,; Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 

(recommended) F 2,280 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 2,450 0° 0 


For the erection of a police station and stable at Harrow Road. 
Mr. J. ‘Dixon Butter, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Police, New Scotland Yard, 8.W. 


King & Sons : £21,524 0 0 
Holland & Hannen . 20,875 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons 20,540 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 20,533 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 20,450 0 0 
F. & H. Higgs. 20,374 0 0 
Killby & Gayford 20,353" 0 O 
Treasure & Sons. 20,230 0 0 
Patman & Fother ingham . 20,123 0 O 
Shurmur & Sons 20512107. 0 
- Prestige & Co. . 19,994 0 90 
Sabey & Son 19,880 0 0 
Willmott Bros. 19,853 0 0 
Grover & Son 19,781 0 0 
Fryer & ‘Co... 19,771 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 19,755 0 0 
Lovatt : 19,745 0 0 
Godson & Sons . 19,691 0 0 
Wallis & Co. 19,678 0 0 


WALES. 
For the alteration of the main road at Bedwas, Mon. Mr. 


Wiii1am Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, Newport, 

Mon. 
Bristow £1,526 15 0 
Sayers . 1,158 16 9 
G. L. Morgan 108713 4 
Denham 1,052 11° 4 
Parfitt . : 1,040 0 0 
Leadbeter & Co. : 5 150200) 0 
McNab ; ; : 3 : . : 998 10 0 
Owen . : ( , d ; : ; 965 11 9 
Smith . ; ; L ? : : 955 0 0 
Webb & Son. , ‘ ‘ ; : 952 13 10 
Pomery & Co. . A : ; : : 947° 0 0 
Diz & ‘ ; d : : Egeuaies 939 5 0 
Richards. . ; ; ; . sat 62 DoUnper se 1 
Murray y : : eae : 9s, 0111 
Osmond Bros. ; ¢ , : 914 0 3 
Monks & Co. , : ; ; : 899 0 0 
W.J.&W.F. Morgan ; : : : 890 12 0 
Rees. : adie ve : : 883 4 11 
Sutherland. be ae: -. ‘ 00s Lip k 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . : , : ; 851 16 2 
J. B. Packer, Nelson (accepted) . , ; 770 13 9 


._October 7 and 8. 


WALES—continued. 


For building a new school (accommodation 500) at Hendy, 
Pontardulais, for the Carmarthenshire County Council. 
Mr. W. VINCENT Moraean, A.R.1.B.A., county architect. 


Davies & Sons £6,696 0 0 
Mercer 6,295 0 0 
Davies 5,993 oO 0 
Blake . : : ; ‘ : ; 5,900 0 0 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Bristol (ac- 
cepted) : : : : : : 5,798 0 0 
Architect’s estimate ; 6,000 0 0 
WALLSEND. 
For the erection of public baths in Lawson Street. Messrs. 


Epwin F. W. Lippiz and Percy L. Browns, joint archi- 
tects, Newcastle-on- Ty ne. 


Hall 5 £9,088 0 0 
Cleary & Charlton 8,950 0 0 
Davidson & Miller 8,862. 0 0 
Foster 8,765 0 0 
Lumsden 8,750 0 O 
Pringle 8,686 0 0 
Kennedy 8,608 O 0 
Milne 8,555 0 0 
Weatherley : 8,547 0 0 
Middlemiss Bros. 8,545 0 -0 
Peel . 8,500 0 0 
DS ea Je Ranken 8,496 0 0 
J. & W. Lowry 8,489 0 0 
Weir .. 8,475 0 0 
Craig & Sen 8,405 0 0 
George & Son 8,350 0 0 
Fenwick & Co, 8,250 0 0 
Oake & Co. : 8,245 0 0 
Haswell & Waugh op lkste) 10) 0) 
Sheriff & Sons 8,074 0 0 
FRANKLIN & Son, Newcastle-on- “Tyne (ac- 

cepted) 7,997 0 0 


Tue London Master Builders’ Association held special 
adjourned and ordinary Council meetings at the new offices, 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on the 13th inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. Leonard Horner (president). 
A committee was appointed to confer with the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on the L.C.C. suggested building 
regulations ‘7e reinforced concrete construction. Legal 
matters relating to the new premises were considered. 

THe members of the Institution of Municipal Engineers 
held their second annual general meeting at EKastbourne on 
The latter date was devoted to an excur- 
sion to Newhaven for the purpose of paying a visit of inspec- 
tion to the Newhaven works of the Sussex Portland Cement 
Company, Ltd., at the invitation of the directors. . The 
party was conveyed in saloon carriages over the private 
siding of the Cement Company to the works. On arrival 
the visitors were received by Mr. J. F. Plaister, the manag- 
ing director, Mr. A. J. Jack, J.P., another of the directors, 
and Mr. A. H, Double, the secretary. The guests having 
partaken of the luncheon provided by the company, Mr. 
Plaister proposed the health of the King, and proceeded to 
welcome the members of the- Institute on behalf of the 
directors. He then went on to give a short account of the 
rise and growth of the company from the date of its incor- 
poration twenty-six years ago, saying that the original works 
at Newhaven were designed for an output of 15,000 tons per 
annum, which output had been gradually increased until 
the present time, when the combined capacity of the com- 
pany’s works was equal to 100,000 tons per annum; and 
whereas the business of the company had originally been 
confined to supplying the Newhaven Harbour and other 
works in the immediate locality, ‘‘ Newhaven ’’ cement was 
now being used in all quarters of the globe. As one of the 
largest Sussex industries, the directors were delighted to do 
their share of entertaining the members of an Institution 
which only rarely held its meetings in the county, and at 
the same time they were glad to have the opportunity of 
showing that a cement could be produced in Sussex equal in 
every respect to the highest grade cements produced in other 
parts of the world. After dealing with several technical 
points connected with the uses of cement, Mr. Plaister gave 
a short epitome of the process of manufacture. A vote of 
thanks having been proposed by Mr. A. E. Prescott, the 
president, and seconded by Mr. J. T. Pegge, city surveyor, 
Durham, to the directors, the party proceeded round the 
works, when the processes of manufacture and testing were 
explained to them in detail. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 272.) 
Friday Afternoon. 

The sitting on Friday afternoon in the Great Gallery 
was presided over by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, when 
papers on the ‘‘ Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman ” 
and on the ‘‘ Federal Capital of Australia ’’ were submitted. 

Lord KircHENER said he was very pleased to take the 
chair on such an occasion, but he regretted that Mr. McLean 
was not present in person to read the paper, which duty 
had been undertaken by Mr. Schultz, who had had the 
advantage of personal knowledge and association with Khar- 
toum. Mr. Sulman was also unavoidably absent, and his 
paper would be read by Mr. John Slater. Mr. McLean’s 
paper dealt with the story of the growth of the city of 
Khartoum and the policy pursued as regards its planning 
and development, a subject which was naturally of special 
interest to him. He well remembered the difficult problem 
that had to be determined after the conquest of the country, 
how best to evolve out of the ruined remains left by the 
dervishes a practical scheme for the reconstruction of Khar- 
toum on sanitary lines, and it was a matter of gratification 
that the plans decided on had proved serviceable and had 
stood the test of time. It was also most satisfactory that 
they had been found to be in general accord with the prin- 
ciples of town development as laid down in the recent Town 
Planning Act of 1909—principles which it was the object of 
that Conference to popularise throughout the world. It was 
not easy for them to form a fair conception of the difficulties 
that had had to be overcome before a scheme of this sort 
could be carried out in the centre of Africa. First and fore- 
most, careful consideration had to be given to the suscepti- 
bilities of a naturally uneducated Moslem population, to 
whom such ideas were absolutely foreign and to whose con- 
servative minds most necessary modern regulations were 
repugnant. He believed he was correct in saying that no 
trouble on this account had arisen, and that the native 
population had agreed with the measures adopted, and now 
realised the fact that reasonable regulations meant increased 
length of life and increased prosperity. That in com- 
parison with former conditions a revolution had been 
effected was beyond dispute. The old Khartoum was 
an African pest-house in which every tropical disease 
thrived and was rampant. Now malaria was almost 
unknown, though mosquito curtains were not in use, and 
last year there were only eleven cases of malaria in a town 
of 50,000 inhabitants. He did not think that such results 
had been achieved in any other British Dependency, and 
this excellent work did not stand alone in the Soudan, where 
sanitary conditions generally prevailed and demonstrated 
the thorough efficiency of the administration of the country. 
He could, of course, only claim to have sketched out the rough 
outlines of this scheme. -The work itself had been carried 
into effect and adapted to varying conditions by his suc- 
cessor, Sir Reginald Wingate, who was not able to be with 
them that day owing to his recent return to duty in the 
Soudan. Let him recall a few of the names of the men 
who had been responsible for the new Khartoum. Most of 
them had been old comrades and brother officers of his own. 
The first names that occurred to him were those of Colonels 
Gorringe and Friend and Captain Kennedy; then that of 
Major Stanton, who as Governor of Khartoum for nearly 
ten years did so much for its development; and that of 
Colonel Drage, who performed the heavy task of carrying 
into effect the Land Acquisition Ordinance; and of Major 
Wilson, who succeeded Major Stanton as Governor. Perhaps 
as prominent a figure as any was that of Dr. Balfour, who 
had been long associated with the Gordon College Research, 
and whose name was a household word wherever tropical 
sanitation was discussed. He would also mention the names 
of Dr. Christopherson and two native officers—Bimbashi 
Ghuled Effendi and Yusbashi Mahammed Effendi Samaha. 
He said nothing of the Municipal Engineer, the author of 
the paper, who had had such a large share in recent develop- 
ments, for his paper would speak for itself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he might mention what good work he was doing in 
lecturing on civil engineering at the Gordon College, an 
institution in which he felt sure they all took a lively 
interest. Much of the work involved in the preparation of 
the plans accompanying his paper had been done by the 
engineering students at the Gordon College, and he was 
delighted to see that their technical training was of no mere 
bookish kind, but was closely connected with practical utili- 
ties. In the second paper they would hear a good deal 
about the new Federal capital it had been decided to create 


in Australia. He recently visited the splendid cities of 
Sydney and Melbourne, and rather regretted that it had 
been found necessary to find another abode for the Common- 
wealth Parliament. Few cities in the world had ever started 
with such advantages of long preparation, and the result, 
they hoped, would be to make the capital of Australia when 
it was erected an example of all those principles which 
they were there to advocate, combined with magnificent 
buildings. 


The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman. 


Mr. W. H. McLean, A.M.I.C.E. (Municipal Engineer 
of Khartoum), in the course of his paper dealt with the 
history of Khartoum and Omdurman and described the 
terrible state of affairs prior to the defeat of the Khalifa by 
Lord Kitchener in 1890. The photographs showed how a 
new and splendid city was being gradually converted from 
an unhealthy rabbit warren to an orderly town. At present 
the city extends along the bank of the Blue Nile for a 
distance of about two miles, and back from the river one 
mile. The existing municipal boundaries commence at the 
waterworks, and run, following the line of the old fortifica- 
tions, to the White Nile, a length of about four and a half 
miles, the distance from the Blue Nile being about one and a 
quarter mile. All the land stretching away into the open 
desert to the south of the present city is also Government 
property, so that the future extension on proper lines is 
assured. The Sudanese native villages immediately to the 
scuth outside the old fortifications were built to accommodate 
the natives who had been living previously amid the ruins 
of old Khartoum. In this way an attempt was made to 
segregate the native population, a very desirable arrange- 
ment, more especially from a sanitary standpoint, as the 
epidemics to which all tropical cities are liable can be so 
much more easily dealt with. Omdurman is the real native 
town, while Khartoum is nominally the European one. The 
waterworks and electric-light station are situated on the 
extreme east boundary near the river bank, while the 
sewage farm and refuse-destructor are to the south-west of 
the town beyond the old fortifications, as shown on the map. 
At Khartoum North the Government dockyard, stores, and 
some of the Egyptian Army barracks are located. There is 
also a large native town here, which has been laid off on a 
distinct plan in the same manner as the villages to the south 
of Khartoum. The general scheme on which the town has 
developed was initiated by Lord Kitchener before he left the 
Sudan, and the most striking feature of the plan is the 
diagonal streets, which appear to have been introduced 
primarily for military purposes. Each crossing of these 
diagonals commands a considerable portion of the city. The 
diagonal streets are undoubtedly a useful direct communica- 
tion between various points, but at the crossings they form 
awkward building plots, which are somewhat inconvenient | 
in the business quarter of the town. The bridge across the 
Blue Nile was completed recently, and the railway has now 
been carried round to the Moghran Quay at the west end of 
the town. The railway embankment has reclaimed the land 
to the east of it, which was liable to flooding at extreme high 
Nile. There are level crossings over the railway on all the 
main routes to the city. Running parallel to the embank- 
ment are three main avenues, named Khedive Avenue, Abbas 
Avenue, and Sultan Avenue, while at right angles to the 
river there are four—namely, Kitchener Avenue, Melik 
Avenue, Victoria Avenue, and Mohamed Ali Avenue. The 
general scheme of planning is that the main avenues running 
parallel to the river intersect those running at right angles, 
forming rectangles approximately 500 yards square. These 
rectangles are sub-divided by three streets running each way 
parallel to the main avenues, and by the diagonal streets 
connecting the intersections of the main avenues. With the 
laying out of the Government land to the north of Khedive 
Avenue there was not quite such a free hand, owing to the 
desirability of utilising and preserving what remained of the 
principal buildings and gardens of old Khartoum, and this 
accounts to some extent for the want of symmetry in the 
plan. The palm groves in the gardens forn: one of the most 
attractive features of the city. Victoria Avenue, the most 
important, is 180 feet in width and is centred on the Palace, 
from which there is a most striking vista away to the south, 
with the luxurious gardens in the foreground. Khedive 
Avenue, running at right angles, is next in importance, 
being 150 feet wide. The Gordon Statue is at the crossing 
of these two principal avenues. The main streets are 120 feet 
and the secondary streets 80 feet wide over all, and many 
of the plots in the third-class or native quarter of the city 
have lanes 12 feet wide running through them, made prin- 
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cipally for conservancy purposes. Fifteen feet of the width 
of all footpaths is contributed by the owners of the abutting 
properties, who are permitted, however, to build arcades 


over this portion. The streets and avenues are named on 
the following system, which has proved a satisfactory one. 
All streets running parallel to the river are known by odd 
numbers, the embankment being ‘“‘ First Street,’’ and all 
streets at right angles to the river are known by even 
numbers, beginning at the east end of the city with ‘‘ No. 2 
Street.’’ The principal streets and avenues have special 
names in addition. The diagonal streets are named after 
the more important battles fought in the country—.e.. 
““ Atbara Street.’? Khedive Avenue is the largest type of 
avenues and streets, in which the footpaths each occupy 
about one-third of the total width, and along each footpath 
two rows of trees are planted. The Embankment is of a 
similar type, but the footpath widths vary considerably, 
owing to the irregularity of building line and the river 
embankment, where there is no retaining wall or other pro- 
tective work. Thirteenth Street (Abbas Avenue) is the main- 
street type, with 30-feet footpaths, half of which may be 
eovered with an arcade. Seventh Street is the type in the 
business part of the city. Owing to the expense which would 
be involved in constructing and maintaining such an enor- 
mous area of street surface, only the middle third of main 
avenues and streets are macadamised at present. The side 
portions form soft ‘‘ going ’’ for horses, while the vehicular 
traffic takes the centre. In the business part of the town 
the whole width is, of course, macadamised. Curbstones are 
laid in some of the principal avenues and streets, but the 
footpaths are merely made up with earth, except where pro- 
prietors have constructed tiled or other pavement in front 
of their premises. Meantime only a few of the main avenues 
and streets are macadamised, but the work is being pushed 
forward as funds become available. A certain amount of 
open space has been reserved. Abbas Square, in the centre 
of the city, is about 800 yards long and 200 yards wide. In 
it stands the great Mosque, a most impressive building 
There are public gardens near the Gordon Statue and on 
the river embankment at the west end of the city, where 
there is also a zoological collection. The markets are on 
the north side of Abbas Square, and there is ample space 
reserved for extension. In the native quarter there are 
large markets, principally for grain and firewood. For the 
purpose of allotting land for buildings the city was, in the 
first instance, divided into quarters, and to ensure some 
uniformity in the class of buildings to be erected there was 
specified in the regulations issued the minimum value of 
the building and the class of material to be used in its 
construction. Latterly it has become necessary to provide for 
a greater control in the detail of the building operations, 
and recently a simple set of detailed regulations, adapted to 
the use of the country, were issued. These have worked in 
a very satisfactory manner, and the inhabitants appear to 
look upon them‘ as a guarantee against the practices of the 
“‘ jerry builder.’’ The types of buildings vary considerably, 
but the flat roof is almost universal in Khartoum. In 
dwelling houses they are convenient for sleeping on, but 
during the rains are a source of trouble, as it seems prac- 
tically impossible to keep them quite watertight. In a paper 
on ‘* Dwelling-houses in the Tropics,’’ contributed by the 
author to the recent Wellcome Research Laboratories Report, 
it is shown that for white men an excess of tropical light 
‘is injurious and must be guarded against. Houses for such 
men should be well darkened and have low verandahs, the 
rooms being arranged so that each gets a share of the pre- 
vailing wind. Colours are all-important in the tropics, and 
houses painted white should not be permitted in cities, as 
the glare from them is terrible. The greens, dark yellows, 
and browns, to which our eyes are adjusted, are preferable. 
But for the damaging effect of rain, mud walls are quite 
satisfactory, and they certainly have the advantage in that 
they do not retain and radiate the heat like stone or brick 
walls. The waterworks and electric-light station, con- 
structed by the Public Works Department, under the direc- 
tion of Captain M. R. Kennedy, R.E., are situated at the 
extreme east boundary of the town. There is no system of 
sewerage, and the waste water is dealt with by ‘‘ broad 
irrigation ’’ in the gardens where available, or it is run into 
“percolation ’’ pits or into ‘‘ waste-water’’ pits, from 
which it is daily removed in carts. During the rains a 
system of shallow trenches is cut as recommended by Mr. 
C. E. Dupuis. The trenches follow the less important streets 
just outside the pavement line. They cross all main avenues 
in steel pipes, and, being below extreme high Nile level, 
require to be pumped out if rains occur during that period. 


The dry-closet system is adopted, and there is a house-to- 
house collection, the soil-pails being taken out to the sewage 
farm and there dealt with. Kitchen refuse is taken to the 
destructor at the sewage farm and burnt. The systems, 
which were inaugurated by Dr. Balfour, Medical Officer of 
Health, are working extremely satisfactorily. There are 
public latrines and urinals throughout the city. The 
Anglican cathedral is in course of erection—close to the 
spot where Gordon fell. The building is unique in'style, and 
has been specially designed by Mr. R. Weir Schultz to meet 
the requirements of a tropical climate, the main feature, 
from a constructional point of view, being the external 
ambulatory, which is introduced for coolness. Mr. McLean 
also described the work being undertaken to reconstruct the 
native city of Omdurman. 


Discussion. 


Major Stanton, who exhibited a number of photographs 
showing the present condition of Khartoum, said he had 
been quoted as having said that Khartoum would become 
the largest city in Africa. He would rather like to alter 
that to one of the largest towns. It might be fifty or a 
hundred years, but ultimately the city would be as big as 
Cairo or Alexandria both in population and prosperity. He 
included in the city Khartoum North and Omdurman, and 
together they already had a population of over 100,000. 
He did not think the extent of the Soudan was realised in 
England, but it covered one million square miles. It was 
true that a large extent of the country was, as the late 
Lord Salisbury once remarked, ‘‘ somewhat like soil,’’ but 
there were large areas which only required irrigation to 
become splendid agricultural lands. There was a district of 
9,000,000 acres between the White and Blue Nile which only 
required water to become one of the finest cotton fields the 
world could produce. He agreed that at present there was 
insufficient business and life in Khartoum. He had heard 
the width of the streets criticised, but those who had had to 
live in the country in April, May, June, and July knew 
that the temperature was often 150 degrees, and the heat 
radiating from the walls could be felt at night ten to twelve 
feet away. Therefore it was absolutely necessary that the 
streets should be of a sufficient width to allow of cool passage. 
Major Stanton referred to the extraordinary way in which 
the trees grew, and by photographs showed how trees planted 
by Lord Kitchener from pots eight years ago were now thirty 
feet high and two feet in diameter. Khartoum owed both 
its plan and its prosperity to Lord Kitchener, and future 
generations would be as proud of its appearance as they 
to-day were proud of the great soldier: who died there 
(General Gordon) and the still greater soldier who had taken 
its name for his title and to whom it owed so much. 

Colonel PitunKeETT said that in mediseval Cairo there 
were many streets and houses which were peculiarly well 
suited for the climate and were beautiful in every way, 
whereas in the new quarter of Cairo the houses were not 
only ugly, but were absolutely unsuited for the climate. It 
was gratifying to see that they were building houses in 
Khartoum which would be suitable for the climate. As to 
the interior of the houses, he knew that was a very difficult 
matter for the Government to interfere with, but they might 
perhaps exercise an indirect influence in that direction. In 
the old houses of Cairo-they found marble floors and foun- 
tains, making them cool and pleasant and in every way 
beautiful. He hoped that all the influence possible would 
be brought to bear on those traders in Khartoum who would 
become rich in the future to make their houses suitable and 
beautiful, and to take as models the houses in Cairo of two 
or three centuries ago, instead of trying as they now did 
to copy everything European and making their interiors a 
third-rate copy of a very third-rate Mediterranean town. 

A delegate said that in the heart of Central Africa had 
been evolved a beautiful city, and the moral was that what 
was possible in Darkest Africa should be possible in Darkest 
England. They ought, after hearing the paper, to go forth 
inspired to carry on the good work. 

Mr. Scuvuttz said Mr. McLean had referred to mud walls. 
In England they had had walls of clay and chalk, but the 
bye-laws now made it almost impossible to erect cottages 
with the simple and economical material at hand, and the 
result was that in many parts the country was being dis- 
figured by ugly brick cottages which did not harmonise with 
the landscape, whereas they had material at hand which 
would harmonise with the landscape and the old buildings 
around. It was a curious fact that, whilst mud was used 
in tropical countries to keep out the heat, it was used. in 
this country to keep out the cold. The cottages in Devonshire 
built of blocks of clay were most comfortable, being cool in 
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summer and warm in winter. They were covered with two 
or three coats of lime-wash, which acted well in preventing 
moisture penetrating the walls. He thought the Conference 
ought to make a clear protest against the unnecessarily 
restrictive bye-laws. Although the President of the Local 
Government Board was always saying he was ready to help 
them, and did do a great deal, yet, being associated with a 
society which had for its object the improvement of the 
bye-laws, he (the speaker) knew how difficult it was to get 
anything through. There were all sorts of difficulties thrown 
in the way, and that Conference ought to make some definite 
protest against the bye-laws and see if anything could be 
done to alter them so that they might be interpreted in a 
common sense and reasonable way. The cost of building was 
going up every year, and yet they could build economically 
and satisfactorily if they were allowed to do so. 

Mr. Bernarp Gipson asked what the trees were which 
had grown so splendidly in Khartoum. 

Lord KircHENER said they were acacias and also ordinary 
gum trees. 


The Federal Capital of Australia. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour it was decided to take 
Mr. Sulman’s paper as read. 

My. J. Sutman, F.R.1.B.A. (Consulting Architect, Sydney, 
New South Wales), having described the steps which led to 
the choosing of a new site for the Federal Capital, said he did 
not think Australians realise as yet the unique opportunity 
that is thus presented to them of planning a fine city ab initio, 
and at first there was a possibility that it might drift into the 
hands of permanent officials whose knowledge of city planning 
and its possibilities was conspicuous by its absence. Realising 
that the subject of conscious city planning is comparatively 
new in Australia, and that it is not likely the best result would 
be attained by local effort owing to lack of experience, he had 
strenuously advocated throwing open the planning of the 
Federal Capital to worldwide competition, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that the late Deakin-Cook Government had decided 
to adopt this course. A complete contour survey of the chosen 
site has been prepared, levels have been taken for drainage, 
the site of an irrigation sewage farm determined upon, and 
sufficient territory acquired to ensure ample water supply. 
The data necessary for competitors is in course of compila- 
tion, and it only now remains to be seen whether the present 
Government will carry out the expressed intentions of its 
predecessor. Believing that it will be favourable, he thought 
that it might be useful to his confréres, who may be intending 
to compete, if he gave some idea of the special conditions that 
will have to be met. 

Australia has its own distinguishing characteristics, 
chmatic, political, racial, social, and constructive, that 
differentiate it from any other country in the world. Because 
we are almost entirely of Brito-Irish descent it must not be 
assumed that ‘‘ Home”’ ideas and traditions are necessarily 
current. Nor can we be classed as similar to the other 
Dominions of the Empire, and still less are we in harmony 
with the ideas of other nations. We are just ourselves, and 
though a young nation, have developed our own idiosyncrasies 
very rapidly, owing to our isolation from the rest of the 
world. 

The chosen site of the Federal Capital is at Canberra, 
between the towns of Queanbeyan and Yass, in the State of 
New South Wales. It is situated ‘appropriately enough on 
the broad backbone of the continent, a range of hills or moun- 
tains that stretches from Cape York in the extreme north, 
more or less parallel to the eastern and southern coasts till it 
sinks down into the plains in the vicinity of Adelaide. Its 
average height is only about 4,000 feet, and nowhere does 
it rise much above 7,000 feet, so that compared with other 
countries Australia is decidedly flat. Its whole interior 
is a vast slightly rolling plain. The actual site of the capital 
is barely 2,000 feet above the sea, on a narrow rolling plain 
surrounded by hills and ranges of moderate elevation. The 
plain slopes down to the Molonglo River, a small stream which 
falls into the Murrumbidgee, an important branch of the main 
tiver system of Australia. Within a mile or two of the site a 
position has been selected for a weir on the Molonglo, above 
which it would be turned into an artificial lake, an asset in 
city planning of the utmost value. About thirty-five miles 
away the Murrumbidgee itself is being dammed at Barren 
Jack, and an enormous body of water will be impounded, 
second only in extent and volume to the Nile above Assouan. 
It is intended for irrigation of the rich plains of the Riverina 
district of New South Wales, and although of no practical 


value to the Federal Capital it will be a source of delight to all 


visitors and residents. 

The ranges above referred to approach each other within — 
about three miles just where the city is to be located. On the — 
south-west a bold hill called the Black Mountain is prominent, - 
while to the north-east Mount Ainslie rears its conical mass 
high into the air. It rises about 800 feet above the plain, and 
from its summit a most glorious panorama of the whole range 
of the southern mountains unfolds itself ; even down on the 
level fine views may be obtained, and they should be carefully 4 
taken into account and utilised in the planning of thecity. —__ 

The outstanding feature of the Australian climate is its — 
abundant sunshine and clear atmosphere, During three — 
months in summer the heat is considerable, and shade, there- — 
fore, would be grateful ; but owing to its elevation the nights — 
would always be comparatively cool. In winter the south and q 
west winds are very cutting, and shelter therefrom of very — 
great importance. The nearest approach to these conditions ; 
in European countries may be found in the Tuscan portion of F 
Italy or on some of the lower plateaus of Southern Spain. 

As regards political considerations, it must be carefully — 
borne in mind that the Australian Government is one of the — 
most democratic in the world. Hence there need be no special — 
segregation of official buildings, but only such ordered group- — 
ing as will facilitate administration. But this does not — 
indicate that anything like meanness in structures or sur- 
roundings is countenanced or desired. On the contrary, our — 
public buildings are more. important in comparison with — 
population than they are in Britain. In providing for the ~ 
Governor-General, the representative of the Empire, the 
above considerations do not apply. He is, and should be, — 
provided for in a generous way, in harmony with his previous 
life and surroundings. 3 

Social life is also much more free and unconventional than 
that of Europe, owing, perhaps, to the more equal diffusion of 
wealth. Generally diffused prosperity, shorter hours of 
labour, and a genial climate naturally encourage outdoor 
amusements, in which sport in all its forms takes the pre- — 
dominant place. | Hence a racecourse, sports grounds for 
cricket, football, and other games, running-tracks, swimming- 
pools, rowing-courses, &c., are an absolute essential to a repre- 
sentative Australian city. Drill-grounds for the proposed 
citizen forces based on universal service will also be needed. 
Quite apart from these an ample supply of parks should be 
provided. As to dwellings, the Australian, of whatever 
degree, generally prefers what we call ‘‘ a cottage.’’’ That is 
to say, a one-story building, however large it may be. In 
England it is known as the bungalow type. ‘‘ A house’’ with 
us is a building of two stories, however small its capacity. 

In a pastoral and agricultural country like Australia 
another important feature of every city and town is the ‘‘ show 
ground,”’ where all kinds of live stock and produce, as well 
as implements and machinery, may be exhibited at least 
annually. The more serious side of life must, of course, be pro- — 
vided for, and ample provision made for school buildings, large — 
playgrounds, and school gardens. Possibly even a university 
may be needed in the future, and undoubtedly a high school 
for secondary education and a technical school for training in 
the arts and trades. Sites for public halls, institutes (schools 
of art they are called here), meeting halls for trades organisa- — 
tions and friendly societies, and for the churches of alldenomi- _ 
nations should also be set apart in appropriate positions, but 
they should one and all be ample in size to allow of present 
beautification by trees and shrubs and future expansion, A — 
site for one theatre may be reserved. During the session a 
large floating population must be provided for by hotels or 
boarding houses (pensions). The permanent population will 
consist'mainly of officials and the traders, &c,, who will supply 
their wants and the workers engaged in actual construction. 
The Federal Capital is never likely to become a manufacturing 
city, as it possesses neither a coalfield nor sufficient water to _ 
generate more power than will be required for tramways and 
lighting. But a space should be set apart for the storing and 
easy handling of building materials and the goods and produce 
that are needed in daily life. These will come by railway, on 
a branch line connecting Yass and Queanbeyan, with a possible 
extension to the sea at Jervis Bay. 

Possessing many attractions in the way of climate and 
scenery, and being the headquarters of the Governor-General, 
it is probable that the capital will gradually attract a perma- 
nent population, as Washington has done. “What its ultimate 
size may be no one can tell, but his impression is that for many 
years to come it will not exceed 50,000, while it may grow in 
course of time to 100,000. Any possible increase beyond that 
number is, he thought, so far in the future that we may leave 
later generations to déal with the problem. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Joun Mrrcuett (New Zealand) said he believed the 
Conference would be of immense service, not only to the 
Australian Colonies, but to the whole British Empire and the 
civilised world. If time permitted he could have given many 
illustrations of the good things they had done in Australia 
and New Zealand, and also make free confession of the 
failures they had made by reason of the shortcomings of 
human nature and the very nature of things arising from the 
quick evolution of a new city. He could, however, say with 
confidence that the ideal to some extent of the soldier, the 
ideal of the engineer, the ideal of the artist, the ideal of the 
architect and also of the health officer, were not being over- 
looked in Austraha. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the authors of the papers 
on the proposition of Lorp Krtcener, and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman on the motion of Mr. 
LEONARD STOKES. 


The East Gallery. 


The size of the audience at the final meeting in the 
smaller gallery was doubtless affected by the presence in the 
adjoining hall of Lord Kitchener. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. F. G. Parnrer, F.C.A., Chairman of the City Lands 
Committee. Two papers were mentioned on the programme : 
(1) ‘‘ A Suggestion for the Treatment of Trafalgar Square,”’ 
by Mr. H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A., and (2) ‘‘ Town Plan- 
ning in relation to old and congested areas,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Cross, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Statham, however, did not appear. 
His place was taken by Mr. W. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., 
who briefly described his own scheme for 


The Remodelling of Trafalgar Square. 


The subject of rebuilding Trafalgar Square had, said 
Mr. Woopwakzp, been before the public for very many years. 
He himself had taken a personal interest in it for twenty- 
five years. Included in the question was the existing dis- 
graceful state of things on the south side, where, in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion between the authorities, the 
arched entrance designed by Sir Aston Webb to lead up to 
the Victoria Memorial and Buckingham Palace is allowed 
to be hidden. Such an occurrence could not prevail in any 
other country than England, where the Government will 
not put its hands into its pocket for any sort of public 
improvement. 

Mr. Woodward’s main suggestion for the remodelling 
of the Square consisted in the removal of the. two 
corner staircases leading from the terrace on the north side. 
They would be replaced by a large central staircase of about 
the same breadth as the portico of the National Gallery, and 
with the lines of which it would harmonise. The present 
so-called fountains or squirts would also be removed, and 
in their stead would be set fountains of better design, and 
with a profusion of jets of water, such as occur at Versailles. 
The asphalte floor surface would be replaced by marble 
paving, as on the Piazza of St. Mark’s. The Square should 
be made to represent the naval history of the country, the 
existing military statues being removed to St. James’s Park, 
which might in its turn become the military monumental 
centre. Each side of the staircase leading from the terrace 
would have bronze sculptured panels, showing naval inci- 
dents, and especially of individual gallantries, like John 
Davis forcing the North-West Passage, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville and the Revenge, Raleigh’s offer to King James, or 
the Death of Blake. On the two main piers allegorical 
figures standing on gilded globes might be placed, one repre- 
senting ‘Peace’? and the other ‘‘ Honour.” At the four 
corners of the Square there could be set up sculptural groups 
depicting the naval victories of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—Trafalgar being the culminating 
point in 1805. The present Nelson Column is left un- 
touched. The larger piers on the east and west walls would 
support minor groups, and the smaller ones electric lamp 


standards—the intervening spaces being filled in with gilded | 


wrought-iron railings. As the present entrance to the Tube 
station in the south-east corner could not be removed, it 
might be made more in harmony by erecting over it an 
open wrought-iron dome. To counterbalance it a similar 
dome over a fountain should be set up in the south-west 
corner. Shrubs would add still more to the general effect 
if they could be introduced without destroying ‘‘ the people’s 
forum.’’ Mr. Woodward mentioned that his scheme was 
at present under consideration as a possible memorial to 
the late King Edward. He could only hope that some- 
thing would be done according to one or other of the different 
schemes put forward to enhance Trafalgar Square. 


London’s Congested Areas. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Town Planning in Relation to Old 
and Congested Areas, with Special Reference to London,”’ 
Mr. Arrnur Crow, F.R.1.B.A., District Surveyor for 
Whitechapel, &c., gave an illustrated paper. 

After referring to the existing evils, he said the measures 
necessary to remedy congestion in Central London would seem 
to fall naturally under three heads, viz. :—(1) To facilitate 
the transit of goods; (2) to facilitate the transit of people ; 
(3) to secure the health of the people. 

In considering the problem as applicable to London the 
survey cannot be confined within the restricted limits of the 
present county boundary, which includes an area of 
116 square miles and a population of 4,613,812. The area 
could be approximately fixed by a circle having a radius of 
25 miles from the Mansion House, which might be sufficient 
for the needs of London to the end of the present century. 
The area would be nearly 2,000 square miles, and would ac- 
commodate thirty million people on the basis of twenty-five 
persons to the acre. — 

The Royal Commission on London Traffic, 1903, dealt 
with the area known as ‘‘ Greater London,’’ comprising that 
of the City of London and the Metropolitan Police District, 
containing nearly 700 square miles, with a population in 
1901 of 6,581,402. 

The population of ‘‘Greater London ’’ during the last 
century doubled itself every forty years. The Commission 
estimated that in 1931 the population of ‘‘ Greater London ”’ 
would be ‘‘ not much short of eleven millions.’’ If the same 
rate of increase be maintained the population of this area 
in 1941 would be about thirteen millions. A population of 
this magnitude, living under proper conditions of health, 
would require an area of about 850 square miles, allowing 
twenty-five persons to the acre and making provision for 
open spaces, roads, &e. 

From statistics prepared by the London County Council 
it appears that the population per acre in the central area 
of London is 148, in the rest of the county 54, in 
districts adjacent to the county 16.6, and in the rest of 
‘Extra London’’ 2.5. 

It would probably, however, never be possible to reduce 
the present, excess of population to the limits of the standard 
laid down. That being so, it would seem that the logical 
course to pursue would be to afford special facilities for con- 
veying the, people to a distance considerably outside the area 
already covered, thus leaving an intervening space of un- 
covered land to rectify, as far as possible, the excess of 
population in the central area. 

Dealing first with main avenues for the transit of goods 
and for general business purposes, it is clear that provision 
must be made for a frequent service of trams and motor- 
buses. The width should not be less than 100 feet between 
the buildings. These thoroughfares will partake of the 
nature of boulevards, with trees and seats. Secondary 
business thoroughfares, where trams are again provided, 
could be reduced to 80 feet. In subsidiary streets, where no 
trams are required, the width could be further reduced to 
60 feet, the footways being reduced from 12 feet to 10 feet. 

Coming to the question of avenues for the transit of the 
people from town to suburb, it is doubtful if in any case they 
should be laid out of a less width than 100 or 120 feet, and 
in the case of a main central artery a greater width should 
be provided. From this central avenue would branch the 
great trunk roads leading to the suburbs eight, ten, or twelve 
miles distant. 

These trunk roads would be formed in some cases by 
widening existing main roads. In other cases existing roads 
might be utilised for some distance, and then new extensions 
made through the open country. 

In order to supplement these lines of egress from the 
Metropolis it is suggested to provide a series of radiating 
tubes and sub-surface railways from the City, having stations 
situate at a distance of one and two miles respectively from 
the central station. These lines would extend, say, fourteen 
miles from the centre, and would have no intermediate 
stations except those just referred to. A straight run of 
twelve miles without a stop would thus be afforded, and, 
with the advent of the mono-rail, there is no reason why the 
whole distance (fourteen miles) could not be covered in fifteen 
minutes. For a distance of four or five miles and until the 
open country was reached these lines would be constructed in 
tubes in the London Clay. They might then rise by easy 
gradients, and be continued to their destination in open 
cuttings. 

The termini of these lines, falling on the circumference 
of a circle some twenty-eight miles in diameter, would con- 
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stitute the centres of ten new areas, forming in due time 


cities of health. 

‘The development of these cities of health would proceed on 
clearly defined lines. The area of each would be comprised 
within a circle some seven miles in diameter. 
would form part of the enlarged County of London, whilst 
for purely local purposes each might come within the area 
of an existing authority within or near its boundary on the 
north side of the river. The area of each would be ap- 
proximately about 25,000 acres. Allowing one-fifth of this 
for roads and open spaces, and limiting the number of 
persons per acre to twenty-five, provision would be made in 
each city for housing about half a million persons. 

To remedy the existing evils the following outline scheme 
was suggested :— 

A Traffic Authority to be appointed by Parliament :— 

1. To determine from time to time as to the position, 
width, and direction of new thoroughfares required. 

2. To consider the extent to which it is necessary to widen 
existing streets, and to arrange for their proper classification 
into grades, determining in each case the position of the 
future building lines. 

3. To consider the height to which buildings should be 
allowed to be erected in each of the respective grades. 

The Traffic Authority to make an annual report to Parlia- 
ment, setting forth the result of their deliberations as to 

(a) Projected thoroughfares. 

(b) Streets graded. 

(c) Building lines determined. 
Upon the report of the Traffic Authority Parliament to 
embody the same in an Act. 

A suggested scheme of street improvements for part of the 
Metropolis north of the Thames was indicated by Mr. Crow 
on the six-inch Ordnance Survey so far as regards the main 
traffic routes. 

The most important of the thoroughfares is the main 
artery, in the form of a double avenue with central boulevard, 
extending across the present county from the iron bridge over 
the Lea at Canning Town in the east to Shepherd’s Bush 
Green in the west, a distance of about ten miles. The width 
between the buildings is proposed to be 225 feet, allowing 
75 feet for each ayenue and 75 feet for the boulevard. 

The route chosen for this avenue lies mainly through the 
most congested districts, and in the eastern portion for a 
length of four miles through the poorest parts of Poplar, 
Bromley, Limehouse, Mile End, Whitechapel, Spitalfields, 
and Shoreditch. 

There would appear to be no reason why the projected 
thoroughfares should not be the subject of immediate legis- 
lation, to prevent the erection of costly buildings on land 
which would have to be subsequently acquired for the 
improvement. 

The cost of some of the improvements would doubtless be 
heavy, but as such an artery will last for ever so should the 
time allowed for repayment of loans be of sufficient duration 
to avoid an undue burden on the present generation. 

With regard to the ten cities of health, tentatively two 
might be laid out with a reasonable prospect of success. The 
cost of each city, with its connecting tube, would be ap- 
proximately about 10,000,0001., including 2,000,000/. for the 
purchase of sixty-three square miles of land (nine miles 
diameter) at 501. per acre; 3,648,0001. for the development 
of thirty-eight square miles (seven miles diameter) at 1501. 
per acre ; 4,200,000/. for the construction of the tube and sub- 
surface railway (fourteen miles at 300,0001. per mile). This 
outlay would be returned ‘twofold by the sale of the developed 
land at the average rate of 1,000I. per acre. 

It is open to consideration, however, whether it would not 
be better to sell the land in-bulk to co-partnership societies 
at a price which would recoup the outlay, giving the tenants 
the advantage of moderate rents. 

Alderman Fitprs remarked that in a good: many of the 
papers read before the Conference there had been too much 
attention paid to theory, and not enough to the practical side 
of town planning. The splendid paper by Mr. Crow was con- 
spicuous for the fact that it dealt with the congested area of 
London, while the other papers had treated of the outskirts. 
Obviously if the improved housing of the working classes was 
to be effected they must, in considering the outskirts, consider 
the ‘congested parts also. In every such scheme the vexed 
question arose ‘‘ Who is going to pay the cost?’’ Everyone 
would like to see the fine schemes realised. But the ratepayer 
is already heavily burdened, and unless care is exercised he 
will be taxed out of existence, Consequently they ought to 
put the pretty schemes on one side for the present, so as to 
carry out the most pressing practical ones. 


The whole © 


Another speaker said that at Manchester they had taken 
in hand the slum quarters, not by pulling down the dwellings 
at an enormous cost, but by altering and renovating them so 
that they would be kept going for a further twenty years 
until the town planning scheme is ready. During five years 
8,400 houses have been altered, at practically no cost, because 
orders were, when necessary, obtained against the owners. — 
This means that suitable habitations have been found for 
40,000 people. : 

Mr. F. G. Parnter spoke from the chair on the short- 
comings of the present Building Acts. .The meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


VARIETIES. 

Barrow Council are preparing a scheme for town plan- 
ning in the neighbourhood of Barrow public park, to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Joun THomas CuristopHer, F.R.I.B.A., aged 
eighty, of 19 Marloes Road, Kensington, left estate valued’ 
at, 15,1261. ; 

Messrs. Kinnear & Morprn, contractors, Glasgow, have 
received the contract for the construction of a ferro-econcrete 
bridge at Waterford over the river Suir. The work will cost 
71,0001. Bes ce 

THE Feuille Fédérale Suisse of October 5 publishes a 
decree granting to the Federal Council, Switzerland, the 
sum of 135,400]. for the construction of a post, telegraph 
and telephone office at St. Gall, Switzerland. About 2,0001. 
is to be devoted to the purchase of the site, and the remainder 
to the construction of the building and of a tunnel connect- 
ing the post office with the State railway line. 

Tue Clydebank Dean of Guild Court have just passed 
plans for the erection of a-new model lodging-house in 
Macarthur Street, Yoker. The building is to be of four 
storeys, and will have accommodation for 372 men in separate 
cubicles. It will be fireproof throughout, the cubicles being 
made on a new system with asbestos and steel. The total 
cost is estimated at 12,0001. 

Invitations have been issued to a large number of repre- 
sentatives of working men’s associations round London and 
in the neighbouring counties to inspect the town planning 
exhibits in the Royal Academy galleries on Saturday after- 
noon, October 22, at 2 p.m. The President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will welcome the meeting (for 
which arrangements have been made by Mr. Aldridge), and 
address it briefly on the subject of the exhibition; especially 
in relation to the interests of the industrial classes as house- 
holders and ratepayers. 


THE new system of lighting Victoria Street by high- “) 


pressure gas lamps has now been completed, and the West- 
minster City Council are to be congratulated on the result. 
The many thousands of visitors to London who arrive at the 
Victoria Stations cannot fail to receive a favourable impres- 
sion of the Metropolis if their first experience is to be driven 
along Victoria Street after dark—or rather after sundown— 
for the new lamps, each of 2,000 candle-power, have entirely 
banished darkness. When the installation of modern gas 
lamps has been completed in Regent Street, Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly Circus, and Shaftesbury Avenue, London will 
make a far better comparison with Berlin and Paris in the 
matter of street lighting than ever before. The Westminster 
City Council cannot extend their improvements to all their 
West End thoroughfares. Owing to a thirty years’ con- 
tract electric arc lamps will continue to be used in the dis- 
trict of St. George’s, Hanover Square. he 
THE University of London have arranged for a course of 
five lectures on ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete’’ to be given at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W., by permission of the Institution, by Mr. 
W. Dunn, at 5.45 p.m., on November 4, 11, 18, 25, and 30. 


‘The chair at the inaugural lecture will be taken by Sir Henry 


Tanner, 1.8.0., F.R.I.B.A.) The syllabus is as follows :— 
On patents—concrete for various purposes—columns and 
compression members—longitudinal reinforcement—lateral 
reinforcement in various forms—column footings and other 
details—on beams and reinforcement to resist bending— 
labour-saving tables—shearing and shearing reinforcement 
—retaining walls—dock walls and jetties—bridges—girder 
bridges—arch bridges—failures in reinforced concrete— 
quantities and cost data, &c. In addition to the lectures, a 


‘demonstration will be given at University College, showing 
the manner of failure of reinforced concrete columns and 


beams in the testing machines. The lectures are addressed 


-to advanced students of the University and others interested 


in the subject. Admission will be by ticket, obtainable from 
Mr. P. J. Hartog, Academic: Registrar. 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA: 

Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., 91 Church Street, 
Toronto, to whom all correspondence for Subscription 
and Advertising Rates should be made. 

Subscription $5.20. 
AGENTS FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA: 

Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 

and Perth, Australta; Wellington, Christchurch, and 
. Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and Hobart, 
Tasmania. 


SoutH Arrica: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if-copy arrives later than 


first post on Saturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces—Unless ordered for weekly 


insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. - 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical: Institute, Dundee. 


 FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 

will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 

legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 

All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 

‘The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonap pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 

be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
BouRneMoutTH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001., 50/., and 251. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

IrnELAND.—Nov. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a@) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c.; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr, J. Milliken, 


“clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 


TreLanp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

_ Tretanp.—The. Committee having charge of the building 
of the proposed Church House and Synod Hall at Armagh, to 
be erected adjoining the Cathedral, invite correspondence from 
competent architects with a view to the preparation of plans. 
Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Hon. Sec., Brantry Glebe, Dun- 
gannon, Co. Tyrone. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FE. STANLEY & CO... Litd.. 
13. Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, fiiton. | 


+ 
Gold CROWN WORKS, de 
Medals, KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


For Index to Advertisements, 


see page 22 of Supplement. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 
Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


PERFECT 


of the 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. , 
Works BRIDGWATER, 


by means 


Cannot Strip in the most) exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
‘ Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


© OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Lanny}, 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the 

tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


Llewellyn Williams's Patent 


Chimney Pots Ventilator | 


Regd. No. 24315. 


No Tubes. No Noise. 
_No Friction. Swept like 
an ordinary chimney, 


'NHIS POT acts under 
all conditions of 
wind and situations, is 
made in two _ parts, 
creating up draught 
without friction, and 
making down draught 
impossible. It can be 
swept or cleaned like 
an ordinary chimney 
pot and taken apart 
when required 
Advantages claimed : 
Certain Cure for 
Smoky Chimneys. No 
working parts to get 
out of order. No tubes 
to calcine. Always free 
from condensed water, 
the flue being discon- 
nected from outer pot 
is kept dry. Swept like 
an ordinary chimney, 
straight through. No 
dust can accumulate. | 


Ventilators made in strong 
Sheet Iron, Zinc, or Copper. 
USUAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
Testimonials on application to— 
LONDON: 29 Wingate Rd., Hammersmith. 
Works: Wooburn Green, BUCKS. 


PRICE 18/= NET. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. - = « 


10/- per box, any size, 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
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Istz or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,0007. One award of 200/. and two 
of 1001. will be made, the désign becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send 11. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 

Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 

MancuestER.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 100/. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E.. Macartney, F.R.1.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 5001.—first prize, gold 
medal and 250/.; second prize, 1002. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1007. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 1001. and 501. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or II.—prizes, 251. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or II.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
501. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 31, 1911. 
Fariy application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.1.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Ruisirp.— Nov. 30.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1001., and 507. Deposit 
11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W Ge at 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APpplETREEWICK.—Oct. 29.—For the several works required 

“in the erection of new conveniences, boundary walls, extension 

and forming of playgrounds, &c., at the Appletreewick 

Council school. Mr. B. Thornton, divisional clerk, Education 
“Offices, Skipton. 

“Betrasr.—Noy. 1.—For the erection of baths at Legoniel. 
The City Surveyor, City Hall, Belfast. 
to the City Chamberlain, City Hall, Belfast. 

BrrKENHEAD.—Nov. 1.—For extension to nurses’ home, 
also for conversion of probationary block into isolation wards, 
at the Union workhouse. Deposit 51. 5s. Messrs. Edmund 
Kirby & Sons, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

-Braprorp.—Nov. 7.—For the various works (steel work 
excepted) required in pulling down, altering and rebuilding 
existing buildings in Thornton Road. Mr. A. R. Hill, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23 Piccadilly, Bradford. 

Camerrton.—Novy. 2.—For erection of a dwelling house at 
Camerton, Cumberland. Messrs. Donald & Donald, archi- 
tects, 14 John Street, Workington. ; 

CarK-IN-CartMEL (LANCS).—Oct. 31.—For erection and 
completion of six semi-detached villas. Messrs. J. W. Grundy 
-.& Son, architects and surveyors, Central Buildings, Ulvers- 
ton. ; 

DroyispEn.—Nov. 5.—For alterations required to the 
institute, to convert the same into public offices, &c. Mr. 
Charles Hall, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Droyls- 
den, Lancs. 

Dusitn.—Nov. 1.—For the construction of an under- 
‘ground public convenience at James’s Street, and the 
sanitary fittings for same: (a) For the building work, and 
(b) for the sanitary work. Deposit 11. 1s. each. Mr. J. G. 
-O’Sullivan, borough surveyor, City Hall, Dublin. 

Dvustin.—Nov. 3.—-Tenders for the erection of a metro- 
-politan police barrack and station at Fitzgibbon Street. 
Deposit 11. The Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


Durxam.—Nov. 2.—For the construction of brick and. 


“concrete foundations, drains, sewage tank, and filter beds, 
_and providing and fixing stoves and range, baths, lavatories, 
w.c.’s, sinks, and hot and cold water pipes and fittings for. 
the proposed new smallpox hospital at Shincliffe Mill, near. 


Send 21. 2s. deposit | 


Durham. Mr. George Gregson, surveyor, 38 Sadler Street, 
Durham. 

Durron.—Nov. 9.—For the entire work of the erection of 
a new scarlet fever block, to hold twelve beds, at the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Dutton, Runcorn. Deposit 1/. Mr. Percy 
Silcock, architect, Egypt Street, Warrington. 

Eastsournn.—Nov. 8.—For the erection of Eastbourne 
new post office. The Post Office, Eastbourne, or H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 


Giasgow.—Oct. 29.—For the following works in the ex- 
tension and additions to the administrative block and Avenue 
Home, Belvidere Hospital, and the cleaners’ block, Ruchill 
Hospital, viz. :—(1) Digger, brick and mason works ; (2) car- 
penter and joiner works ; (3) plumber work ; (4) slater work ; 
(5) plaster work ; (6) tile work ; (7) heating work ; (8) electric 
lighting and gas fitting work; and (9) painter work. The 
Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GosrortH.—Noy. 8.—For the construction of public con- 
yeniences in the vicinity of the Council Chambers. Mr. 
George Nelson, A.M.I.C.E., Council Chambers, High Street, 
Gosforth. 1 

GRENDON.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of an isolation hos- 
pital at Grendon, within the district of Atherstone, for the 
Atherstone Rural District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
H. J. Coleby, engineer and surveyor, 102 Long Street, Ather- 
stone. 

Hates Owen.—Nov. 1.—For the extension of the Great 
Western Railway Co.’s goods office. The Engineer, G.W.R. 
Wolverhampton Station. 

Henpury.—Nov. 1.—For certain alterations and exten- 
sions to the girls’ and infants’ schools at Henbury, Glos. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Maynard Froud, architect and surveyor, 
1 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Horsrortu.—Oct. 31.—For the erection and completion 
of caretaker’s lodge at the Sewage Works, Horsforth, near 
Leeds. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. H. Raven, engineer, Council 
Offices, Horsforth. 

Hutt.-—For alterations and additions to the Artillery 
Barracks, Park Street, for the East Riding Territorial Force 
Association. Send names, together with a deposit of 21. to 
Messrs. Wellsted, Dossor & Wellsted, City Square, Hull, and 
A. Easton, joint architects, 7 Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull. 

IreLanp.—Oct. 31.—For rebuilding the bank premises, 
South Mall, Cork, for the Directors of the Munster and 
Leinster Bank. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George 
Street, Cork. 

Tretanp.—Nov. 3.—For the erection of a metropolitan 
police barrack’and station at Fitzgibbon Street. Deposit 1. 
Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

TRELAND.—Nov. 4.—For the erection of a villa, near Kil- 
tonga, Newtownards. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Istn or Man.—Nov. 22.—For the construction of a light- 
house tower, engine room, and dwelling houses on Maughold 
Head, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, for the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. D. & C. 
Stevenson, civil engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Istuworru.—Noy. 1.—The Brentford Guardians are pre- 
pared to receive tenders for alterations and additions to the 
heating and hot water service, the construction of subways, 
and additions to existing buildings, and the sinking of a well 
at their institutions, comprising the workhouse, infirmary 
and schools, all situate in Twickenham Road, Isleworth. Mr. 
E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E. (Dolby & Williamson), 8 Princes 
Street, Westminster, S.W. The work is divided into three 
-sections, viz. :—(1) General engineering work, (2) building 
work, (3) well and pumping plant. Deposit 3l. 3s. each 
section. Mr. William Stephens, clerk to the guardians, Union 
Offices, Isleworth, W. 

Ircnen SuHorine.—Nov. 10.—For erection of a Council 
school for 380 children at Itchen Sholing, Hants. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. - 

Kerrertnc.—Nov. 3.—For erection of bath rooms at the 
isolation hospitals, Rockingham Road. Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders, Bank Chambers, Kettering. 

Lzrps.—Nov. 10.—For the enlargement of head post office. 
Mr. R. M. Gruggen, H.M. Office of Works, Infirmary: Street, 
Leeds. Send 11. deposit to H:M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, 8. W. 

- Lonpon.—Noy. 1.—For following alterations and repairs 
at their workhouse, Silver Street, Upper Edmonton, for the 
Guardians of the Strand Union:—(1) New lightning con- 

“ductor to the clock tower, (2) repair of lightning conductor 
and brickwork to boiler chimney shaft, (3) supply and fix 
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other lightning conductors to the main building. Guardians’ 
Offices, 15 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Lowestorr.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of a drill hall, 
with gun shed, &c., and instructor’s house upon a site in the 
Beccles Road, for the County of Suffolk Territorial Force 
Association. Mr. F. W. Richards, M.S.A., architect, 14 
Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 

Marpenueav.—Oct. 29.—For small alterations and addi- 
tions. to the Church of England schools, East Street. Mr. 
Clifton R. Davy, architect, 86 High Street, Maidenhead. 


MancHEster.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of new Labour 
Exchange, Manchester, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Mancuester.—Nov. 10.—For the supply of red terra cotta 
for the new Gibbon Street Council schools, Beswick ; also for 
the new infants’ school at Clar endon-road, Crumpsall. 
Deposit 1]. 1s. each contract, payable to the Accountant, the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


New CrinetHorpes (Lincs).—For erection of the New 
Cleethorpes Constitutional Club. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. John J. 
Cresswell, architect, 77 Victoria Street, Grimsby. 

Nortu Durrietp.—Nov. 3.-—For erection of implement 
shed and granary at Redmoors Farm. Mr. Andrew Moscrop, 
land agent, Thorganby Hall, York. 


OcpEN.—Nov. 5.—For the various works required in the 
erection of a detached villa residence and appurtenances at 
Jane Green, Ogden, near Halifax. Messrs. Clement Williams 
& Sons, architects, Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

Oswrstry.—Nov. 11.—For erection of a secondary school 
to accommodate 140 pupils at Oswestry, for the Salop educa- 
tion committee. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Appleyard & 
Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Purton.—Oct, 29.—For supplying and fixing an outside 
iron staircase, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. R. J. Beswick, 
M.S.A., 10 Victoria Road, Swindon. 

PortsMovuTH.—Noy. 9.—For erection of a wall and iron 
fence around a portion of their land at Milton, Portsmouth, 
for the Guardians. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Rake & Cogs- 
well, architects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth. 

ScarsoroucH.—Oct. 28.—For alterations and additions 
to premises, No, 82 Castle Road. Mr. J. Caleb Petch, archi- 
tect, Bar Chambers, Scarborough. 


ScorLanp.—Oct. 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, and painter and glazier works of alterations 
on the Aboyne public school, for the Aboyne and Glentanar 
School Board, Aberdeen. Mr, H. W. Torry, clerk to the 
Board, or Mr. Geo. Bennett Mitchell, architect, 148 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ScotLanp.—Noy. 2.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, and painter works of ‘teacher’s house to be 
erected at Clackmarras. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


Srockport.—Nov. 1.—For shop fittings at new branch 
premises, South Reddish. Deposit 10s. The Stockport In- 
dustrial and Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. The Secre- 
tary’s Office, 42 Chestergate, Stockport. 


Swinton.—Noy. 2.—For erection of a fireproof staircase 
at their schools at Swinton, near Manchester, for the Man- 
chester Board of Guardians. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. A. J. 
Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 


THORNBURY.—Noy. 1.—For the construction of a cattle 
market and contingent works at Streamleaze. Deposit 21. 2s. 


Mr. T. B. Cooper, A.M.Inst.C.E., Sun Buildings, Clare 
Street, Bristol. 
THuRNscOoE.—Noy. 3.—For the - school enlargement 


(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, painter). Send 11. deposit 
to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. The 
Education Architect, Wakefield. 


Urmsron.—Noy. 9.—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Urmston, near Manchester, to accommodate 400 
children. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


W ates.—Nov. 2.—For erection of a house at St. Dogmaels, 
Cardigan. Mr. C. Owain ap Gruffydd, architect, Abigail 
House, St. Dogmaels. 


Wates.—Nov. 4.—For the carrying out of the followi ing 
work for the Rhondda Urban District Council, viz., erection 
of a new school at Ynyswen, to accommodate 400 infant 
scholars. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
Send 21. 2s. deposit to the Accountant, Council Offices, Pentre. 


Wates.—Nov. 8.—The Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion invite tenders for the construction of a galvanised cor- 
rugated steel and timber boat-house, timber approach, and 
reinforced and solid concrete lifeboat slipway at Porth 
*Stinian, near St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, upon or adjacent 
to the foreshore and sea-bed thereat. Dr. W. Wilfrid 
Williams, local hon. secretary, St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, 
or at the office of Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., engineer 
and architect to the institution, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Wates.—Dec. 5.—For erection of twenty-eight semi- — 
detached villas at Seven Sisters, near Neath. The Dulais 
Colheries Company’s Office, Onllwyn, near Neath.. ° 

WEstT STANLEY (DurHAM). —For erection of club and insti- 
tute, West Stanley. Forward names to Mr. Thos. E. Taylor, 
architect; Lanchester, or Front Street, Annfield-Plain. 

Wuittry.—Nov. 7.—For the construction of a concrete 
retaining wall and ups in connection with the improvement 
of the sea banks. Mr. A. J. Rousell, A.M.Inst.C.E., Council 
Offices, Whitley Bay. 

WitHineton.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of baths at 
Burton Road, Withington, for the Manchester eee 
Deposit 31. 3s. City Architect, Town Hall. 


TENDERS. 


ENFIELD. 


For erection of Oldbury Council school, for the Enfield educa- 
tion committee. 


eecoeooooSeSoSoCCSOOCOoOCOSSCS 


Tombs & Son . : £25,988 0 
Bridge, Barrett & Co. 22,665 0 
F. & T. Johnson 22,000 0 
Fryd . 21,069 0 
Wall. , ; 20,399 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey ‘ : 19,950 0 
Day . ; : 5 g : 19,900 0 
Lovell & pone ~19,798 0 
Cook & Sons 19,475 0 
Appleby & Sons 19,100 0 
Nightingale 18,900 0 
Coxhead 18,825 0 
Thomas & Edge 18,740 0 
Lawrence & Son 18,592 0 
Maddison . 18,423 0 
Jennings & Grenfell 18,590 0 
Clark & Sons. 18,340 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. 18,526 0 
Fitch & Cox 18,290 0 
Knight & Son 18,247 0 
Monk 17, 8355 0 
FarRHEAD & Son, Enfield (accepted) 17,674 0 


HANLEY. 


For erection of workshops and warehouses. 


Messrs. E. L. 
Mappock & Sons, architects, Hanley. va fet 


£3,600 - 


Wardle 0 0 
Grant & Sons 3,500 0 0 
Chatfield ; 3,500 0 0 
Colley & Lindop 5,295 0 0 
Thomas ; 5,125 0 0 
Leonard 3,100° 0 0 
Heath .. 2,879 -0 0 
Grant 2,855 0 0 
Cornes & Sow, Hanley (accepted) 2,840 0 0 
Architects’ estimate 2,875 0 0 


LONDON. 


For providing and fixing heating apparatus at the L.0.C. 
school buildings in course ét erection on the Hoxton 
House site. 


Boyd & Sons - £1,220°0 0 
Burroughes & Sons 1,150 0 0 
Strode & Co. 1,097 0 0 
Yetton & Co. ~. 1,089 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbit 1,042 0 0 
J. & F. May 1,020 10 0 
Korting Bros. 1,016 13 4 
Tilley Bros. 1,012 12 0 
Davis 996.0 0 
Grundy : 987° 0° 0 
-~G. & E. Brudley-. 971 10 0 
Comyn Cuine & Co., ‘Lrp., 54 Long Acre a 
(aecepted) : ; 954 0 0 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON —continued. 


etree eee eee eerig at the preceding, For supply of boilers at L.C.C. schools. Group I.—Brew- 


Lawrance & Sons : : AY pik aley eae ata her ej Stree 
Central Motor Engineering Cor : : 1,041 4 10 pes ee ee Geet erase Vases Uk Aes et ae 
Newbald & Co. ' ; : ; Se 94a HG (Bethnal Green), Camden Street (St. Pancras), ‘‘ Old 
Weston & Sons ; : : , : 895 10 0 Palace’? (Bow and Bromley), Mulgrave Place (Wool- 
' Johnson & Phillips . ; ; : 5 870 0 0 wich), Ancona Road (Woolwich), Page’s Walk (Ber- 
Tilley Bros. : , : : ‘ : 738 7 9 mondsey), Hackford Road (Brixton), Eltringham Street 
Morgan. 708 0 0 (Wandsworth), Swaffield Road (Wandsworth). 
Troy & Co., 194 ‘Winchiey Road (accepted) { 61510 0 Binns & Speight , : . £1,203 10 0 

The estimates of the architect and the chief engineer Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., 

respectively are 970]. and 813]. : Ltd. : q : : ; 1,192 15 0 
For levelling and laying out land adjoining the County Cannon & Sons, Lid. ; 3 Sena . 1,173 cig 

Secondary School, Bermondsey, as Rea es ere ground. Cannon & Hefford i eaiea tes: - 117810 0 
Pe Coe re Pe, 22,8877 0 0 | emient & Sons oy pte Weed 50 
Maxwell Bros. . : ; d : 2798 0 0 Palowkar & Sons (recom mended) : 4 pas ha ae) 
Appleby & Sons . : i ; } : 2772 0 0 Ritchie & Co., Ltd. . ; ; ‘ : L1IBLSOw6 

‘ Tilley Bros, 5s : ; : : : Liizs 2-6 

Downs : > 4 ‘ : 3 : 2-540. 00000) 
Hollingsworth . : pe. s2 : 2268 0 0 Yetton & Co., Ltd. . , ; : ‘ 12550" 50 
aos ee ‘ ; : : ; eer . For supply of boilers at oy. ©.C. schools. -Group II.— 
Groves : ; J : 2210 0 0 Malmesbury Road (Bow and Bromley), St. Dunstan’s 
Leng . : : 4 ; : ; 2183 0 0 Road (Fulham), Westville Road (Hammersmith), 
Holloway . i : : 1943 0 0 Plumstead Road (Woolwich), Gipsy Road (Norwood), 
Marsland & Sons, CWalearth (recom- 3 Hugon Road (Fulham), County Secondary School 
mended) ; 5 : ; : ' 1,538 0 0 Sarees Battersea Polytechnic Secondary (Bat- 

peeat? : ersea 
Architect’s estimate . ) ; 3 : 2,066 0 0 Weten, 6 Co, Mord = 5 » 9593 15 0 
For the widening and extension of Duncane Road, Old Oak Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., 

Estate, Hammersmith, for the L.C.C. Ltd. . . . . 485 9 0 
Pedrette . 4 ; _' £6610 6 9 Knight & Sons, . ' ; z 484 13 6 
Latter ‘ : 2 ; : . 6385 18° 6 Cannon & Sons, Ltd. . , : : : 484 12 3 
Mae ae ee Ove eee se 8 6 271 12° 1 Ritehia ds Clo, Sista ee ae en teh G5 484.12 0 
Clift Ford . : ‘ 5 ; : ‘ 6,029 0 0 Cannon & Hefford : : é 5 : 479 10 0 
Griffiths & Co. . : ; § ; , 5,930 19 1 Tilley Bros. : , : ; ; 470 10 6 
Anderson . ; ‘ : ; / 5-888 4 8 | ° Beeston Foundry Co. 3 : : 461 11 0 
Woodham & Sihis : 4 3 y 5 884 ean, PaLtowakaR & SONS (accepted) } ; : 449 0 0 
Mears : : : : i 5762-0. 0 : 
Kavanagh & Co. : F : F * 5,620 12 10 | For erecting two iron buildings on the Magdalen Road 
Brummell x : : : ; 3 5,608 15 4 site, Wandsworth, for the L.C.C. 

Jaggard : i 3 i ‘ ; p 5,561. 19°11 Coderal Tron Bouncy Com. : 4 peel 00ns. 0. 0 
Wheeler & Co. . . : : b . 5,546 110 Palmer & Co. . 4 d . ; : 1,598 0 0 
W. & C. French . A \ ‘ : ; 5,532 8. 6 Harbrow . : : A : ; : 1.57050 00 
peynCda: we ee, =. 6382 16°. 9 Hyles a ee Been 4s eter. 0 > 0 
Mowlem & Co. . , ; : , : 5,306 0 O Roberts : \ d ; : i . 1,264.0, 3.0 
Gibbon : 5,178 0 0 Harris , : : 1250: 20-0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (recommendéd) r 5,055* 0 O WHATLEY, Greenwich (accepted) . : 725 0 0 
Architect’ s estimate . p F ; ‘ 5.540210; 0 Architect’s estimate . . | : 15130" O20 


For the erection of a police-station at Battersea. Mr. J. 
Dixon Butter, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the Metro- 
politan Police, New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive 
of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction, on the underground con- 


pane Me Co, * cee £12,727 0 0 duit system of electric traction, of the existing tramways 
oak d au ; : ; : i : 12,567 0 0 from Kentish Town Road, wa Highgate Road, to 
Hollow B poner’. ; : ; ; eclee es 0 0 Swain’s Lane. The tenders also contain provision for 
ee she aoe ; ; ; j nooo D certain paving works outside the tramway tracks in 
rover & Son . : E . ; : 11,894 0 0 Hick 
E : ghgate Road. 
Higgs & Hill . é P ; : ; 11,870 0 O ‘ Tramway works. 
McCormick & Sons . : , i ; 11,785 O O Stark & Sons d . s.093 O56etts 4 
Holliday & Greenwood . . - . 11,769 0 0 Coie Fine dee cot 21.982 311 
Ansell ‘ : : ; , 11,640 0 0 : . ; ; ‘ j 21.360 9 
Dick, Kerr & Co. ; NESS 2 5 : ,300 8 
Messom & Sons : é : 4 : 11,554 0 0 Nrowlant Co! 21,159 12 1 
Appleby & Sons. sss 11,466 0 0 | Kink & Randall, Woolwich, S.E, (recom: 
moe & Son ; ; ; : ; : EST 0x0 mended) 91-0336 1 
Sera ons a a) Pe. x Sy 1,358 e000 , ; 
Mailer Coo... 11333 0 0 Chief Engineer’s gatiniato) ; : ra 21,440 6 6 
Lorden & Son . iat ‘ Fe ae : 1285 et OMe 0 ; = i Paving works. 
tt SOO. : : 11,878 20.2.0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich, S.E. pes 
° (ice 3 Ged TM Higgs . ce y 7 11,193 Oi) mended) £1.452 13 11 
Sabey & Son . ; : EIR pat : Th ee ON) ; : 
‘ha Dick,. Kerr & Co. . 3 ; : ; 1,377 19 0 
amson & Sons é : : : : 11,092 0 0 M 1 &C 1343 14 1 
eer MRE HPL sr Muni iets. AOOAT ON Onieit can eas s Pe ck ei Taha Tit Taco oa ays 
For the adaptation of ‘‘ Frogmore ’’ school, Wandsworth, to | - Stark & Sons. . : : aah eas 1,221 0 10 
accommodate sixty mentally defective and _ sixty Chief Engineer's estimate ; : 1,501 °8 2 
hysically defective children. 
Holliday feacihe aed ! : Jj : . £2,664 0 0 | For the reconstruction of Roe Bridge, carrying Mitcham 
‘Akers & Co. \ a : : « + 72005... 0 Lane over the river Graveney, for the L.C.C. 
Bendon : : ; 3 ; 4 ‘ 2,268: .0.. 0 Rowlingsons & Co. Teo ee : : creole O 
Jewell Rak ; f ; : : 2,263 fi Mie Muirhead & Co. . : - F ; « -~870:12 6 
Smith & Sons .. ; aay fie, ny Sh: 2,222; 0.7 0 - Kavanagh & Co. . : 4 : . ; 857.7. 6 
- Johnson & Co. . : c Re tte St orjap ls 2070 Thorne & Sons .. Simard i ‘ cue odo. O 2 
Garrett & Son . ; : Bath : 2,147 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . ; A " ; coe MOL OO 
-Lole & Co. . ‘ ‘ est bho Oo O E. & E. Iles , ‘ rary A a 
_ _ Triggs, Clapham (recommended) py ouae 2,113 0 0 Pedrette, Enfield, N.. (cecommended) . . 759 1 O 
_  Architect’s estimate ... .° 2+. 4s, >» 2,203, 0 0 - Chief. Engineer’ s estimate, 6: wes 28), roo OME: G6 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 
ST- PAVLS . CHYRCH . JARROW 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


PVLL 
SIZE 


PLAN -OF CHOIR - STALLS 


DETAIL OF 
TRACERY 


“SANS PEUR.” 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, JARROW-ON-TYNE. 


Tx1s church is a remarkably interesting building to all 
interested in Church history. The chancel forms part of the 
monastery church of St. Paul, founded by Benedict Biscop 
and dedicated in a.p. 684. Here it was that Bede spent his 
whole life reading, learning, teaching and writing, his con- 
stant pleasure, and around this great scholar were no less 
than 600 monks. The church as at present, with the excep- 
tion of the tower and chancel, is quite modern, the nave, north 
aisle and vestry being added by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1866. 
The church had previously been rebuilt in a very unintelli- 
gent and unsatisfactory manner in 1783. The nave, previous 
to this, was one of great interest, and unfortunately no 
accurate description of it exists. An eminent authority, Dean 
Savage, is of the opinion that after the eastern church was 
built (i.e., the present chancel), the western one was added 
as the monastery increased, and that the latter may have been 


used as a parochial church with the altar beneath the tower, 
while the former would be used as the monastic church. Other 
authorities, however, differ from this. The tower is later than 
the chancel, and dates from pre-Conquest times. It is oblong 
on plan, pierced with openings (round-headed) supported ‘by 
balustar-shafts. The roof to the church is formed by a quadri- 
partite vault with chamfered ribs. 

The building stood originally quite independent of the 
tower, which is proved by the fact that the west ends of both 
north and south walls are not bonded into it, and have similar 
angle quoins to those at the eastern corners. In the south wall 
of chancel are ‘‘ three little Romanesque windows,’’ mentioned 
by Scott in his report. They are splayed on the inside only. 
Two of the windows have slabs inserted, and through these 
smaller lights are cut, while in the third the slab is missing. 
These windows are probably the very first in Britain that were 
ever glazed. The other windows are of later date, inserted at 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY “SANS PEUR.” 


various times, and in the north wall is a low-side window. 
The bench ends (which form the subject of these drawings, to- 
gether with the choir stalls) should be noticed. They are the 
work of Prior Thomas Castell (1494-1519), and are exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Within the sanctuary stands the traditional Bede chair, 
a tall straight backed, axe hewn, rude oak seat. High up in 
the west wall of the tower is now fixed the original dedication 
stone, a plaster cast of which can be seen in the vestry. It 
bears a Latin inscription, which translated, reads :—‘‘ The 
Dedication of the Church of St. Paul, on the 9th of the 
Kalends of May, in the 15th year of King Egfrid, and the 
4th year of Ceolfrid, Abbot, and under God the founder of 
the said church.”’ ‘ 

In the north porch are some interesting relics of Early 
Saxon work, lathe-turned shafts, fragments of Saxon crosses 
covered with interlaced work and excellently carved. Out- 
' side the church stand the few remains of the old monastery, 
a Norman doorway, and a Saxon doorway with triangular 
stone head being the principal remaining features. In the 
churchyard are still preserved the old stocks. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE OF GLASS. 


H.M. Consurt-Grenerat at Havre (Mr. H. L. Churchill) has 
forwarded to the Board of Trade certain particulars relative 
to the manufacture of glass paving and building bricks in 
France, which have been furnished to him through the 
courtesy of the Acting United States Consul at Havre. 

_ The stone is made in a variety of forms for paving streets, 
footpaths, and gutters, and for the uses to which porcelain 
and other tiles are put, and it is also moulded in ornamental 
forms and can be used for decorative purposes. The cost of 


production is stated by the manufacturers to vary from about 
4d. to 5d. per square foot ; but it is claimed that by a recent 
invention the cost will now be materially reduced. 

Further particulars of the stone and its uses may be seen 
by British firms interested at the Commercial Inteliigence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tue plans submitted in the recent competition for the 
proposed Central Library, Stockport, will be on view at the 
Town Hall to the public on the 29th inst. from 10 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m., and on Tuesday, November 1, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and to competing architects on Monday the 3lst inst. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 

Tur Kingstown Urban Council, Ireland, have approved 
the award of Mr. G. C. Ashlin, the assessor in the com- 
petition for plans for a Carnegie Library to be erected in 
Lower George’s Street. The first premium of 501. has been 
awarded to Messrs. O’Callaghan & Webb, of Dublin (No. 6) ; 
and the second premium of 201. to Mr. George Walker, of 
Liverpool (No. 33). 


TH Streets and Buildings Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend the Council to make application to the 
Development Commissioners for a grant of 7,0007. for the 
widening and improvement of Milton Road, in order to 
provide an adequate main thoroughfare from the centre of 
Edinburgh eastwards, so as to relieve the present thorough- 
fare, which passes through the narrow Portobello High 
Street. The Corporation have already expended over 2,0001. 
on the widening of Willowbrae Road, and the completion 
of the improvement at this part would more than absorb 
the 7,000I. 


ZZ 


TILEMLAED AM LALLA 
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SCOTLAND. 
For deepening the west shore of the south bay of Cullaloe 


Reservoir, for the Burntisland Corporation. Mr. J. A. 

WapbeELL, burgh surveyor, Burntisland. 
A. Wilson, jun. . : £1,089 0 1 
Ritchie 1,071.16 48 
Blair 944 12 6 
Adamson 930 6 1 
Martin : : : ; 873 15 8 
Rosertson, Inverkeithing (accepted) 869 0 1 


For alterations and additions to the Duns High School. 
Messrs. R. A. Brypen & Ropertson, architects, Glasgow. 


Accepted tenders. 


Meiklejohn & Son, joiner . £1,832 16 5 
Brown, Fraser & Co., mason . AGT NO) nO 
McFeat, plumber and gas-fitter 527 0 0 
Turner, plaster and cement . 507 17 6 
Brown & Son, tile work . 247 2 8 
Boyd & Sons, heating 216 0 0 
Bennett, class room fittings 153 5 4 
Jardine & Sons, painter 149 5 9 
Turner, slater 144 11 9 


SLOUGH. 


For erection of a secondary school (to accommodate about 
120 children) at Slough, Bucks. 
Buildings, ce. 


Burfoot & Sons £6,569 0 0 
Green . 6,384 0 0 
Tombs & Sons 5,925 3 10 
Harris 5,859 0 0 
Cox & Sons 0,00 me Ore O 
Lovell & Son Opie, 0 seO 
Gibson & Son 5,644 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. 5,628 0 0 
Mead . 5,595 0 0 
Bowyer : : : 2 : 7 2 5,543 0 0 
Brees & Sons, Great Kingshill (accepted) 5,410 0 0 
Laboratory fittings. 
Biacs & Sons (accepted) . : : : 256 0 0 


STUBSHAW CROSS. 
For concreting the interior of the service reservoir, and other 


works, for Abram Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. 

Rosy, surveyor. 
Cowburn & Son . £1,510 4 2 
Ashcroft : : : ; : 1. 0525,0:250 
Darbyshire & Collett . Lee : : 995 0 0 
Johnson & Son . : : ; eT ol 800 0 0 
Webster & Winstanley ; ‘ : ; 800 0 0 
H. & F. Lomax . : : ; } ; 750 0 0 


WALES. 
For erection of premises in Commercial Street, Mountain 
Ash, for the Constitutional Working Men’s Club, Ltd. 
Messrs. Morgan & Exrorp, architects, Mountain Ash. 


Phillips & Davies £8,576 0 0 
Evans & Bros. 7,387 18 0 
John : 1,0/080. 0 
Webb & Son ; 7,294 7 10 
Spencer, Santo & Co, 7,283 0 0 
Davies & Sons 7,000 0 O 
Jenkins & Son 6,990.0 0 
Jones Bros. : ; 6,980 0 0 
Davis, Cardiff (accepted) « 6,750 0 0 
For the erection of a police station at Ynysddu (Mon.). Mr 


Wri1am Tanner, F.S.I., county surveyor, Newport. 


Richards 4 , £3,050 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 2,997 0 
James : 3 : 2,889 0 
Blackburn & Knowler 2,739 0 
Davies & Sons 2,700 O 
Jenkins 2,075 0 
Leadbeter 2.537 0- 
Foster & Hill ‘2,496 0 
Colborne 2,464 0 
King & Co. : 2,448 0- 
Kirby & Westacott 2,440 0. 
Reed .- . : 2,400 0 
Moon . ; 2,400 0 
Phillips ; : , : : 2,354 2 
Wit11ams, Newport (accepted) . 2,347 @ 


_the Council Chamber of the Town Hall. 


Ooo Ooo ao OO O'O.o.o © 


WALES—continued. 

For alterations and additions to the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments of the Hopkinstown Council school, Pontypridd. 
Mr. W. KE. Lows, surveyor. 


ooooocono 


Jones Bros. d : £3,439 0 
Evans & Bros. 2,960 15 
Ey. Jones. 2,734 0. 
R. Jones 2,700 0 
Davies & Sons 2,596 0 
Willams & James 2,074 12 
Howells j ; : 2,456 0 
Sua, Llandaff (accepted) . : 2,400 0 
WILLINGTON, 
For levelling, paving, &c., for Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. H. GARDNER, survey’. 

Reevel : , £351 9 8 
Pickering 272 15 0 
Henderson 268 8 0 
Robinson : 3 ‘ A : 249 7 0 
Harmory, Willington (accepted) . 237 0 0 


PORT RATES ON GOODS. 

WE are officially informed by the Port of London Authority 
that on and after November 1 next port rates will be payable 
in respect of all goods imported or exported into or from the 
Port of London from or to parts beyond the seas or coast- | 
wise. 

The rates will be payable at the office of the Collector, 
15 and 14 George Street, Tower Hill, E.C., between the hours 


_ of 8 a.m. and 4~.m., Sundays and public holidays excepted. 


Each payment must be accompanied by a bill giving par- 
ticulars of the goods in respect of which it is made. 

Copies of the list of port rates, containing also informa- 
tion relative thereto, and forms of bills can be obtained at 
109 Leadenhall Stréet on and after Monday, October 24. 

Deposit accounts, which must be entirely independent of 
any other deposit accounts for rates or charges, may be 
opened for the payment of port rates, and this-may be done 
at the Collector’s office on and after Wednesday, October 26. 


Tur West Riding Education Committee propose to build 
schools at Adwick-le-Street, South Elmsall, and South Kirkby, 
each for 1,000 children, and to cost 10,0001. each. 

THE export of Caen stone rose from 5 tons in 1908 to 990 
tons in 1909, in consequence of the starting of a new company 
and the reopening of the quarries. 

At a Dean of Guild Court at Helensburgh, N.B., on Mon- 
day lining was granted for new coal store and gas retorts 
to be erected at the Burgh Gasworks at a cost of 11,0007. The — 
West Gas Improvements Company, Ltd., hold the contract. 

A racuLty is to be obtained for enlarging the Priory 
Church, Worksop. It is proposed to rebuild the choir of the 
church, thus affording much-needed additional accommoda- 
tion. The Lady chapel (now in ruins) is to be incorporated. 
There will be a total increased accommodation for 661 per- 
sons. The estimated cost of the scheme is 12,2001. . 

Tue foundation-stone of the new engineering laboratories 
at Liverpool University was laid on the 22nd inst. The cost, 
inclusive of equipment, is estimated at 35,0001. © Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely are the architects, and the ~ 
general contractors are Messrs. Joshua Henshaw & Sons. 

It was arranged to keep the Town-planning Exhibition-at 
the Royal Academy open a week longer, so the closing day 
will now be October 29. On the suggestion of Mr. John 
Burns, the committee have decided to admit visitors without 
payment on the last day. Tickets may be had by personal 
application at Burlington House. 

Mr. Henry Price, city architect, Manchester, has pre- 
pared a plan for the enlargement and better ventilation of 
The estimates are as — 
follows :—Cost of structural.alteration of Council Chamber, 
2,100/.; removing present gallery and providing new one, 
7501. ; new lavatory, with necessary structural alterations, 
3501. ; reseating, 1,000]. ; decorating (new work only), 5007. ; 
contingencies, 300]. ; total, 5,000J. 

Tue London County Council in May last sanctioned expen- 
diture of 215]. and 459]. for the supply of equipment and 
materials respectively to the L.C.C. School of Building 
(Brixton) during the session 1910-11. These amounts included 
a sum of 90/. in respect of the new classes in reinforced con- 


‘crete. It was not anticipated at the time that more than 20 


students would attend these classes. In view, however, .of the 
fact that 74 students have been enrolled’ it is necessary to 
supply additional equipment at an estimated cost of 1501. 

Mr. A. H. Campsett, A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor, East 
Ham, was on Tuesday. appointed , burgh surveyor by the 
Edinburgh Town Council. The salary is 800I. a year. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TRADE MARKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE Constructive Materials. 
MANUFACTURERS. ‘“ KREMELINS ” Marchand et Co., Chauvigny. 
** PREVOST ”’ Joseph Prévost, Avallon. 


WE have received from Jacques Gevers & Co., L’Agence de 
Brevets et Marques de Fabrique, 70 Rue Saint-Jean, Antwerp, 
the following list of trade-marks published in May and June 1910. 


OO i re 

** QUEEN Dra- 
MONDS ” 

§* ANGLIAN ”” 


OF 


ENGLAND. 
Cement. 

Henry George Atkinson, 28 The Calls, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

Kittel & Co.,tLtd., 5 Fenchurch Street, 
London. 

East Anglian Cement Co., 
4, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. 


Ltd., 


Constructive Materials. 


“ce Park 99 
‘* EMERITE ”” 


Be Nisa Aay 


** KLINXCRETE” . 
** DUROCRETE ” 


** CARBOLITH ” 
“ MeEpusA ”’ 
** DOLORITE ” 


“* ALMETA-GYPSO ”’ 


Devereux Hall, trading as John Hall 
& Son, The Midland Railway Goods 
Buildings, Rowsley, Derbyshire. 

Alfred James Hobman & Co., Clifton- 
ville, Stockholm Road, South Ber- 
mondsey, London, 8.E. 

The Seyssel & Metallic Lava Co., 
42 Poultry, London, E.C. 

Arthur Oct. Edwards & Co., Granville 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Henr. Percy Gormanston | Steedman, 
25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Reginald W. Barker, Vulcan House, 
56 Ludgate Hill, London. 

Daniel Cunningham & Son, 1 Newark 
Place, Kilmalcolm, Scotland. 

George Merrow & Son, Ltd., 40 Clifton 
Street, Belfast, Ireland. 


Paints, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 


““ GANDA ” 


** NIKLON ”” 

~ “ ERMINE ”’ 

~~ BrrROMARC ” 

‘* FERRORADIUM ” 

*¢ LYNOPAN ” ° ‘ 
cc Srrox ” 

‘* SAPHTROL”’ 

“* LUCOSINE ”’ 


**ComET BRAND ”’ 
‘‘ VERITONE ” 
“ce A I bP) 


 BrruMEx ” 
“TREGONA ” 
ool S Bae ee 


** SOLACTIC ”’ 


‘“ Cuoaun. FortTE DU 
CHAMPA” 

**Urion ”’ 

“Crment Prompr”’ 

““CENTAURE” |, 

*“ PoRTLAND N. ATUREL” 

“ PorRTLAND ARTI- 
- FICIEL ”’ 

[a3 rs Fama > 


Francis Cook and Frank Andrew, 
46 Lincoln Street, Kingston-upon 
Hull. 

C. A. Birch & Co., Trundle Street Paint 
Works, Trundle Street, Hull. 

Ripolin, Ltd., 35 Minories, London, 
E.C. 

S. T. Taylor & Sons, Tynos Works, 
Scotswood, Northumberland. 

Jenson & Nicholson, Goswell Works, 
Warton Road, Stratford, E. 

James Morris, jun.,. 40 Ashburton 
Road, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

The Lugsdale Chemical Co., 
Widnes, Lancashire. 

The Bayer Co., Ltd., 20 Booth Street, 
Manchester. 

Rolls & Co., Ltd., 1 College Gardens, 
Upper Edmonton, Middlesex. 

Suter, Hartmann & Rahtjens’s Com- 
position Co., Ltd., 18 Billiter Street, 
London, E.C. 

Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd., Minerva 
House, 26 & 27 Bevis Marks, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

The Anglo-Indian Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Sun Buildings, Bridge Street, 
Manchester. 

A. H. Davis, Ltd., 29 Maguire Street, 
Liverpool. 

Tabor, Trego & Co., Ltd., 41 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, London. 


Ltd., 


Henry Therald Brookes, 4 Claremont | 


Street, Shrewsbury. 
James Addie & Co., Priory Works, 
Gladstone Street, Cardiff. 
FRANCE. 


Cement. 


Société anonyme de Ciments Prompts 
et Portland artificiels 4 Grenoble, 34 
Avenue de la Gare, Grenoble. 


MM. P. Virabian et Co., 16 Rue a 
Pavillon, Bicsapillen: 


“e Em » 

‘“STrorer & Sons ” 

‘“Tourtk A. BEDAOUI, 
Damas ’”’ 

**WOLFITE ”’ 

“ ToRFIT ” 


“VITRUM ”’ 


M. Bourgeois ainé, 18 Rue Croix-des- 
Petits Champs, Paris. 

Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Ltd., 
7 Caledonian Road, London, N. 

L. E. H. Rouband de Masin, 21-25 Rue 
Saint-Bruno, Marseilles. 

Société Lefranc et Co., 
Valois, Paris. . 

Louis Schwarz & Co., Actiengesell- 
schaft, Hamelingen, Germany. 

J. Pareyn, 95 Rue Royale, Ste-Mane, 
Brussels. 
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Painis, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 


‘*SOEHNEE FRERES ”’ 
(a4 Ww 1, R ” 


** ALCANTARILLA ”” 


“ BAVARIA-MAstT ” 
(74 B Gc b>) 


‘* BIEBRICHER’S 
PORTLAND ZEMENT ” 

THE; BALCON ” 

** GRIFFON ” 


Bolloré-Soehnée, Paris. 
Société Lambert Riviére et Co., 82 Rue 
St. Lazare, Paris. 


GERMANY. 
Cement. 

Wunstorfer Portland-Cementwerke, 
Act.-Ges., Wunstorf. 


Rud. Wolle, Leipzig. 

Société anonyme Le 
Paris. 

Wil. Biebricher, Barmen. 


Boro-Carbeone, 


Martin Falk, Hamburg. 
Rammelberg & Heicke, Altdamm 1. 
Pom. 


Constructive Materials. 


“* OwL- BRAND ” 


‘* LINOLEUMSTJAERE ”” 
““ KOMEROFING”’ . 

** PYRIKMET ”’ 

‘* RHENANIA ” 

** SUNGAMA ” 


* STABILIT ”’ 


** MaIRIcH ” 

S PALTACK ” ; 

‘© GUNTHERS-GRANIT- 
PBorz,”’ 

“ WALLINIT ” 

** SPUKBURG ”’ 

a ASPHALTWERK Wor, 
KOLLNER ”’ 

“* CEMENTOL ”’ 


‘* EREUTEROL ” 
‘* ETOILE ” 


ed Peo ano 

‘* REISS SCHER 
LUFTER”’ 

“ FERVIDAER ” 

** BUHOFE ”’ 

‘* BARUSIN ”’ 

¢ ALSATIA ”’ 

‘* HELMSTEDTER THON- 
WERKE RUHNE & 
Co: 


“ HERKULES ” 


“ Bonit”’ 
“ Rostrouir ”’ 


S“LAPILLIT’ 
‘° VERAFIX ” 
** CHRISTOLIT ” 


** Boro-CARBONE”’ 


“EUB OSOL le 
“ BUBOEATON ” 
“ MonaLit ”’ 


- ** HUBOEOLAPIS ” } 


Fr. Ales. & Co., Schmirgel-Industrie, 
Cologne. 

Ronning & Gjerloff, Copenhagen. 

Ernst Herre, Berlin. 

Walther Volkenrath, Cologne. 

Jean Engelsmann, Ludwigshafen a.Rh. 

Levi & Wagnus, Sungama Marmor- 
fabrik, Cassel. 

Heinrich Lonholdt & Co., Frankfurt 
a.M. 

Windschild a Langelott, Dresden. 

C. F. Beer Sohne, Cologne. 

Amalie Lina Giinther geb., Auerbach i. 

-# Bogtl. 

Edouard Wallin, Hamburg. 

Wilhelm Feindt, Berlin. 

Asphaltwerk Emil K6llner, Leipzig. 

Ludwig Kerkow,  Gross-Buchholz, 
Hanover. 

Emil Reuter, Oberschoneweide, Berlin. 

Kapferer & Co., Terranova-Industrie, 
Freihung. 

Gluére & Co., Nantes. 

Ernst Reiss, Diisseldorf. 


Dr. Alfred Fessnitser & Co., Ltd,, 
Rixdorf. 
Biisscher & Hoffmann, Ltd., Ebers- 


walde. 

Biisscher & Hoffmann, Ltd., Ebers- 
walde. 

B. Pfister, Strasbourg, Kuprechtsau 
i. Hs. 

Riihne & Co., 
Helmstedt. ° 


Helmstedter Thonwerke, 


Gesellschaft fiir Otto Schmidt’s Patent, 
Herkulessteine, Ltd.,. Dresden. 

Johann Bonner, Daxlanden. 

Wilhelm Eckardt & Ernst Hoest Ltd., 
Berlin. 


- Emil Birkner, 65 Glauchauer Chaka, 


Erimmitschau. 

Rindsfiisser und Reichert, Frankfurt 
a.M. 

Christolitwerke, Ltd., Hof. Bavaria. 

Société anonyme Le Bord Carbone 
Paris. 


Euboolithwerke 
Switzerland. 


Idawerk, Ltd., Crefeld- ae a. Bh. 


Act.-Ges.,.  Olten, 
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** DraBasit ”’. Harzer Pflastersteinbriiche Langels- 
heim, Ltd., Langelsheim a. H. 

Ch. H. Pfister & Co., Basel. 

Jgnaz Lambertz, 174 
chaussee, Bremen. 

Ludwig Géderitz, 
strasse, Dresden. 

Hermann Neumann, 13 Kronenstrasse, 
Konigsberg i. Pr. 

Paints, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 


“ PLANOLIN ” 


“ 'T'hUFELSMUHLE ”” Hohetor- 


“ SYENITOID ” 2  Mosezinsky- 


 STARRKOPRF ”’ 


“ TELACIN ” Hamburger Farben-Industrie, Lid., 
Hidelstedt, Hamburg. . 
SWITZERLAND. 
Cement. ; 
* EUBOITH ” 
: SE ee Euboolithwerke  <Act.-Ges., | Olten, 
- eee if Switzerland. 
‘* PILOKOLLAN ” 
Constructive Materials. 
; aes * \ W. Wirz-Wirz, Basel, Switzerland. 
“* LIEGITE ” \ Soc. Suisse des Liéges agglomérés, 
** MosiquE ”” J Carouge, Switzerland. 


* — Paints, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 
“ VITOFARBE ”’ H. R. Koller, Winterthur, Switzerland. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue “ Berkefeld’’ filter has been awarded three Grand 
Prix and one Diploma of Honour at the ‘‘ Brussels Exhibi- 
tion,’’ 1910. : 

A taRGE clock has just been erected in the Bradshaw Street 
Council Schools, Nelson, Lancs. The clock has a large illumi- 
nated dial and strikes the hours. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work. A 
few years ago the same firm made the large chiming clock at 
Nelson Market Hall. 

' THE National Schools, Bridport, and the new Recreation 
Hall, Lower Sydenham, are being ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. The new isolation hospital, West 
Molesey, is being supplied with Shorland’s warm-air venti- 
lating patent Manchester grates and ventilators ; and the new 
Board Schools at Torthorwald, N.B., are also being supplied 
with Manchester grates by Messrs. Shorland & Brother, Ltd. 

Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company have 
issued the eighteenth edition of their Cotton Crop Book. The 
brochure, which is increasing in popularity year after year, 
presents in a handy form very useful information regarding 
the movements of the cotton crop. The book has been enlarged 
by the introduction of some new tables regarding the Indian 
and Egyptian crops. To those of our readers interested in 
the cotton trade the issue should form a useful book of 
reference. 

Messrs. Grorce Mitts & Co., Lrp., Radcliffe, have re- 
ceived the following letter from the manager of the Craw- 
shawbooth Mill, Ltd., spinners, Rawtenstall:—‘‘ A fire 
occurred here on the 20th inst., near a pair of bevel wheels 
in the card-room. In an instant a great blaze shot up and 
followed the flywheel of the engine. As there is considerable 
wheel-grease and fluff about it was very fierce, and I consider 
it would have been disastrous for us only a sprinkler immedi- 
ately over the wheels went off and beat the flame downward, 
and so gave it no chance of catching the mule-room floor, which 
is very oily. Our only damage was two carding engines 
drenched with water. I may say we have nearly 500 ‘ Titan ’ 
Sprinkler Heads, which were put in nearly five years ago, 
and this is the only water damage we have had, and we have 
a running pressure of 80 lbs. constantly. I am sure nothing 
could have acted quicker on Thursday.”’ 

Messrs. JoHN Gipps & Son, warming and ventilating 
engineers, Liverpool, have equipped the s.s. Leicestershire 
recently completed by Messrs. Harland & Wolff for Messrs. 
Bibby, of Liverpool, with their patent weatherproof ex- 
tractors and downcast ventilators. This system was subjected 
to a severe test as to its positive weatherproof qualities and 
gave most reassuring results. Those parts intended for posi- 
tions in the more exposed portions of the vessel have been 
made of special strength in accordance with the new system 
of construction designed by John Gibbs & Son. The firm 
have, of course, a reputation for ventilating and other 
engineering work on land as well as on vessels. Their air- 
propelling and ventilating fans are, for example, favourably 

n to architects and engineers. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Pontefract Corporation have decided to purchase 
five acres of land for the erection of working-men’s houses. 

A VILLAGE institute is to be erected at Moreton Say, 
Salop, as a memorial to Lord Clive, who was born at Styche 
Hall, and whose grave is in the parish churchyard. _ 

Tur Manchester City Council have given notice of their 
intention to provide a public elementary school for about 
1,000 children at Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

A company with a capital of about 61,0001. is being formed 
to carry on electric iron and steel smelting at Ullensvang, 
Hardanger, Norway. It is stated that this company, which 
will have over 4,000 h.p. of electrical energy at its disposal, 


will begin work next spring. 


THe Marylebone Borough Council have agreed to acquire 
from Viscount Portman a freehold site in Marylebone Road, 
at a cost of 44,500/., which it was stated worked out at 1s. 
a foot, for the purpose of erecting a town hall. The building 
will, it is estimated, cost 60,0001. 

Tue Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers 
held their monthly meeting on the 21st inst. at Sheffield. 
Mr. W. G. England, of Barnsley, presided over an attend- 
ance of about seventy members. 

A NEw infirmary is to be built by the municipal 
authorities of Szeged (Hungary) on the plans of Herr Floris 
Korb, architect, of Budapest. The building works are to 
cost 2,257,000 kronen (94,000/.), the heating installation 
12,500/., lighting 6,250/., and internal equipment 10,500J. 

THE provisional acceptance is recommended of estimates 
for ‘the heating and ventilation of the Usher Hall, Edin- 
burgh, and. for the reinforced concrete in connection with 
the buildings. The estimate for heating and ventilation 
amounted to 2,498/., the other to 4,8301. 

Tue Engineering Standards Committee have issued a re- 
vised specification for steel conduits for electrical wiring. 
Owing to the obliteration of the inspector’s stamp by the gal- 


vanising process difficulties had arisen in the practical carry- 


ing out of the first specification. The committee have there- 
fore revised the clauses dealing with the gauging of the tubes, 
so that they may: be gauged after instead of before galvanising. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack announce that they are 
issuing early in November Vol. I. of the important work by 
Mr. Edwin Foley, entitled ‘‘ Decorative Furniture.’’? The 
work is to be completed in two volumes, and will contain 
100 plates in colour, in addition to over 1,000 engravings in 
the text. It will be the most comprehensive work on old 
furniture hitherto attempted. 

Tue Hull city engineer (Mr. A. E. White) has prepared 
the plans for a landing stage on the Humber, which have 
been practically approved by the Great Central Railway 
Company (who would use it for their ferry steamers) and 
the Humber Conservancy Board. The landing stage shown 
is about 380 feet in length and 60 feet in width, and the 
space between the inner face of the landing stage and the 
outer face of the Victoria Pier is 70 feet. 


THe Birmingham Elementary Education sub-committee — 


recommend the acceptance of an approximate estimate of 
4,500/., for the erection of the infants’ block of the new 
Council school in Sladefield Road, which estimate represents 
the present schedule of prices, plus 5 per cent., which the 
contractor claims for increased cost of materials, and that 
the Finance Committee borrow the amount necessary for 
the work. ; 

THe burgh surveyor of Ayr has prepared statistics of 
plans passed during the year ended October 7. The esti- 
mated cost of buildings for which warrants were granted « 
was 52,585/., as against 33,465]. in the previous year. The 
details were :—Dwelling-houses, 6,2001.; business premisés, 
56,385]. ; alterations and minor warrants, 10,000/. -The 
public buildings included 7,943]. spent by the Corporation on 
the pavilion at the Low Green, the Cattle Market restaurant, 
&e., 10,0007. by the School Board on a school, 4,0001. 
by the Liberal Club on club premises, and 5,1001. in the 
erection of halls and alterations on churches. 

Tue Carlisle Rural District Council have passed plans 
from Mr. Edward J. Hill, builder, for a garden suburb at 
St. Ann’s Hill. The site is of 10 acres, and there are 88 sites 
of artisans’ dwellings. The houses will be semi-detached, and 
comprise 44 pairs. The larger type of houses will include two 
sitting-rooms, kitchen, four bedrooms, and bath; and the 
smaller type one sitting-room, a large living-room, three bed- 
rooms, and bath. A new road will be made through the estate, 


which will be planted with trees. In the centre is an open 


space which is intended to be formed into a recreation ground, 


| planted with trees and shrubs, and having a grass open space. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 
first post on Saturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
: insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily wmply accep*ance or 
approval. 
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|< ALL SIZES 
7“) Many Kinds 


HEATHMAN’ 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London. 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’? Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at. the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BourneMoutTH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001., 507., and 251. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

IrELAND.—Noy. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c.; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050). The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

IrnELaNp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

IrELAND.—The Committee having charge of the building 
of the proposed Church House and Synod Hall at Armagh, to 
be erected adjoining the Cathedral, invite correspondence from 
competent architects with a view to the preparation of plans. 
Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Hon. Sec., Brantry Glebe, Dun- 


gannon, Co. Tyrone. 


HEATHMAN’S PLAIN 
CORATOR’S TRESTLES. 


tLHEATHMAN'S: 
dEXPENSIVE DETACHABLE 
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LADDER FACTORY, 


Parson’s Green, Fulham, LONDON, S.W. 


Immense Show and Stock on view at Factory. 
INtustrated Price List sent on application. (3) 
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To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Talegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE; 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), (6 


== Photo 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., | 
|“ FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. § 


ual Shel Setfeortined 
ConxRoons Qrrice imines 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACOH BOOR Pivor 


ATENT:. 


Bircat, VENTIaMRGERKG 
Hecharucallyfleclically (Ontolled 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, .1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST.. S.W. 


JOURNAL, 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


fj 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 

WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 71Chatham, 
Boreholes, London. 3545 London Wall. 


ESTABLISHED 


OVER A CENTURY. Telephones; 


Telegrams { 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS: 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


wiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liniy}h 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churchem, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


JAMES BARWELL 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 


40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 
NEW PEALS hung on the most 
approved principles, 
Old hive Rehung. Cracked Bells 
Cast. 
Estimates supplied on application. 
Church and School Bells of variou 
a sizes kept in stock, 
Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of ; 
peal of Eight Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire 
“We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, anw 
one that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction, 
They are often heard at a distance of four miles.” 


mace 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.8.4., & HILL & Hey) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS, 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogu 
| Estimates, &c., forward 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Tel. No.: 81 ¥, 


Reg. No. 321,594. 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


q 


Trade Mark: ‘‘ FALKIRK.” ESTABLISHED 1815. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” | 


The “‘‘ERA” Anthracite Stove. 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


POINTS. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


No Bad Habits. 


No. 3A Size. 


In maintaining a _ healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 


For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 
For No. 3A. eds; 4 
5 
LONDON - CRAVEN House, Kinasway, W.C. 


Works: FALKIRK. 


COAL BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CasTLe STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 Ano 34 BoTHweLL STREET 
EDINBURGH - 22 Picarpy PLACE. 


No. 2 Size. 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 
Parlours, etc. Most other places 


require the larger size, No. 3. 
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Istn or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,0001. One award of 2001. and two 
of 1001. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send 11. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 

MancHEstTER.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 1501., 1001. and 50/. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Assessors: Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 
Class I.—Detached house, to cost 500/.—first prize, gold 
medal and 2501.; second prize, 100/. Class II.—Detached 
cottage, to cost 3751.—first prize, gold medal and 2001. ; second 
prize, 1001. Class III.—For the best internally fitted cottage 
in above classes—prize, 501. Class IV.—Town plan of Gidea 
Park—prizes, 1001. and 50/. Class V.—Garden design for 
house or cottage in Classes I. or I].—prizes, 251. and 101. 
Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suitable for reproduction of 
a cottage entered for competition in Class I. or II.—prizes, 
101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to builders. For excellence of 
workmanship and construction in the erection of a cottage in 
Class I. or I1.—first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 
50l. Final dates for designs—Classes I. or II., October 31; 
Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., March 51, 1911. 
Early application is requested. Mr. Michael Bunney, 
A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 


and Cottage Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ruistre.—Noy. 30.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 


- Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1007., and 501. Deposit 


1l. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


W.c. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—Nov. 11.—For the construction of a public 
convenience in Beaver Read. Mr. Wm. Terrill, surveyor, 
Ashford, Kent. 

BrsHor AucKianp.—Nov. 17.—For erection of new post 
office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. The Postmaster, Bishop Auckland. Send 1/. 1s. 
deposit to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 
S.W. 

BovurneMoutnH.—Noy. 11.—For erection of public con- 
venience at Shelbourne Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, M.I.C:E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Bournemouth. 

Bovurnemoutn.—Nov. 14.—For new stabling and loft at 
the East Yard, and other works in connection therewith. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

Braprorp.—Noy. 9.—For alterations to shops Nos. 1 to 
11 St. James’s Market. The City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

CAsTLEFORD.—Nov. 18.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Castleford Wesley Street Council school alterations 
(builder, joiner, plumber). The Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Send 1l. deposit in each case to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Cuopwetyt.—Nov. 10.—For erection and completion of 
picture hall, &. Mr. D. M. Spence, architect and surveyor, 
Shotley Bridge. 

DoncasteR.—Nov. 21.—For erection of a sorting office. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Head Post Office, Doncaster, or H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Duruam.—Nov. 15.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for (1) Wheatley Hill (for about 442 infants), 
Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durhem; (2) alterations 
and improvements at Thornley, Kibblesworth, and removal 
of iron school to Seaton Snook, Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, 
Durham. ; 

Durron.—Nov. 9.—For the entire work of the erection of 
a new scarlet fever block, to hold twelve beds, at the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Dutton, Runcorn. Deposit 1l. Mr. Percy 
Silcock, architect, Egypt Street, Warrington. 


HastBouRNE.—Novy. 8.—For the erection of Eastbourne 
new post office. The Post Office, Eastbourne, or H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 

Fromr.—Noy. 14.—For erection of manual instruction 
rooms at Frome, Somerset. The Frome Milk Street Council 
School, or Mr, A. J. Picton, Bruton. 

GosrorTH.—Nov, 8.—For the construction of public con- 
veniences in the vicinity of the Council Chambers. Mr. 
George Nelson, A.M.I.C.E., Council Chambers, High Street, 
Gosforth. 

IrELAND.—Noy. 8.—For building thirty-one single 
labourers’ cottages and for fencing thirty-one plots to same, 
for the Irvinestown Rural District Council. Payment 5s. 
The. Clerk of the Rural District Council, Board Room, 
lrvinestown. 

IreLAND.—Noy. 17.—For the repairs of the existing 
labourers’ cottages in the several electoral divisions for the 
here ange Rural District Council. Mr. P. MacGreevy, 
clerk. ’ 

Iste or Man.—Nov. 22.—For the construction of a light- 
house tower, engine room, and dwelling houses on Maughold 
Head, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, for the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs, D. & C, 
Stevenson, civil engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Ircumn SHotine.—Noy. 10.—For erection of a Council 
school for 380 children at Itchen Sholing, Hants. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. 

Lrrps.—Nov. 10.—For the enlargement of head past office. 
Mr. R. M. Gruggen, H.M. Office of Works, Infirmary Street, 
Leeds. Send 11. deposit to H.M. Office of Works, iStorey’s 
Gate, London, 8.W. 

Liverpoou.—Nov. 12.—For alterations and additions to 
the Brownlow Hill Workhouse. Send names by Novy. 12 to 
Mr. H. J. Hagger, vestry clerk, Parish Offices, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, architects, 2 Exchange Street, 
East, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 10.—For alterations to Avenue Telephone 
Exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London. 

LoucusorovucH.—Nov. 15.—For erection of St. Peter’s 
Church. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. 8. Weatherley, architect, 
A Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W., or Messrs. Barrow- 
cliff & Allcock, architects, Town Hall Chambers, Lough- 
borough, Leics. 

Marpstonr.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a manual 
instruction room and other alterations at the Grammar 
school, also for new class rooms and other alterations at the 
Grammar school for girls.. Messrs. Ruck & Smith, archi- 
tects, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

MancusrstTerR.—Nov. 10.—For the supply of red terra cotta 
for the new Gibbon Street Council schools, Beswick ; also for 
the new infants’ school at Clar endon-road, Crumpsall. 
Deposit 11. 1s. each contract, payable to the Accountant, the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Oswexstry.—Nov. 11.—For erection of a secondary school 
to accommodate 140 pupils at Oswestry, for the Salop educa- 
tion committee. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Appleyard & 
Quiggin, architects, 67 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Pacxmoor.—Nov. 7.—For erection and completion of a 
Council school for 400 scholars, at Packmoor, near New- 
chapel, North Staffordshire. Send names and 11. 1s. deposit 
to Mr. Graham Balfour, Director of Education, County 
Education Offices, Stafford. 

PorrsmoutH.—Nov. 9.—For erection of. a wall and iron 
fence around a portiori of their land at Milton, Portsmouth, 
for the Guardians. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Rake & Cogs- 
well, architects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth. 

Portsmouru.—Noy. 15.—For works to be done and 
materials to be supplied in constructing and maintaining for 
six months (1) a four-stall urinal, within Clarendon Gardens 
and entered from Clarence Road, Southsea; and (2) an 
eight-stall urinal, in Goldsmith Avenue, Fratton. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

Prescor (Lancs).—Nov. 10.—For erection of ironing 
room, in connection with the officers’ laundry at the work- 
house. Deposit 10s. Mr. James Gandy, architect, St. 
Helens. 

Rocurster.—Nov. 12.—For repairs to be carried out to 
the river wall of the Rochester cricket field, for the 
Governors of Sir Joseph Williamson’s Mathematical School, 
Rochester. Mr. R. A. Arnold, clerk to the Governors, The 
Precinct, Rochester. 
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Ross.—Nov. 11. ae erection of a secondary school for 
boys and girls at Ross, Hereford. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. 
Ashton & “Small, architects, Ross. 

ScorLann. —Dec. 5.—For erection of the superstructure 
of men’s barrack block, foundations and superstructures of 
officers’ and troop stables, and band block ; also making new 
roads and parades at the new Cavalry Barracks at Redford, 
near Edinburgh, in the Scottish Command. Send 10s. 
deposit by Nov. 17 to the Director of Barrack Construction, 
80 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., or the Barrack Construction 
Office at Redford, on site of works. 

SEAFORTH. —Nov. 21.—For alterations and additions 
required to convert Seafield House, Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
corner of Waterloo Road and Shore Road, into an asylum, 
for the Lancashire Asylums Board. Deposit 2haato Mix. 
James Gornall, clerk and steward, County Asylum, Rain- 
hill, near Liverpool. 

Sermurtuy.—-Noy. 7.—For the various works required 
in erection of a house at Setmurthy, Carlisle. Send names 
before Nov. 7, to Mr. J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Eaglesfield Abbey Rooms, Castie Street, Carlisle. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 22. —For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of roof principals, purlins, &c., for extensions to 
the engine room, boiler house, and coal store, comprising the 
Neepsend Generating station. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. 8. E. 
Feddes, engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, 
Conmmeréial Gereek, Sheffield. 

Sinsppn.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, slater, and 
iron and steel works required in erection of printing works 
at Silsden, Yorks. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 


crete bridge and walling at the Disposal Works. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. A. Rodwell, surveyor, Skipton, Yorks. 

Stocxport.—Nov. 12.—For the labour and materials 
yequired in the alterations and additions to an existing 
shelter in Vernon Park. Mr. J. Atkinson, A.M.L.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Urmston.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of an elementary 
school at Urmston, near Manchester, to accommodate 400 
children. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Wates.—Nov. 8.—The Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion invite tenders for the construction of a galvanised cor- 
rugated steel and timber boat-house, timber approach, and 
reinforced and solid concrete lifeboat slipway at Porth 
’Stinian, near St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, upon or adjacent 
to the foreshore and sea-bed thereat. Dr. W. Whifrid 
Williams, local hon. secretary, St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, 
or at the office of Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., engineer 
and architect to the institution, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S. W. 

W atzs.—Nov. 


9.—For erection of twenty houses at 


Aberbeeg, Mon., for the Aberbeeg Building Co. Mr. D. J. 
Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 
Watrs.—Nov. 10.—For erection of two instructors’ 


quarters for No. 3 battery, Monmouthshire R.F.A., at 
Panteg, Mon., and for additions to the drill hall. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. EK. M. Linton, architect, Westgate Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 

Watts.—Noy. 10.—For executing certain builder, 
painter, and decorator works at Horeb Chapel, Llwydcoed, 
and two dwelling houses adjoining. Mr. C. H. Elford, 
M.S.A., architect, 31 Canon Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Noy. 11.—For repairs to the chapels at Cefn 
Cemetery, for the Merthyr Tydfil Corporation. The 
Borough Surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 12.—For erection of new office for 
Master’s staff and alterations to existing Master’s office at 
Cardiff Workhouse. Deposit 1]. ls. Mr. Edwin Seward, 
F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Nov. 12.—For erection of retiring rooms and 
lavatory for ladies at Cardiff Workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wazzs.—Nov. 14.—For repairing and renovating Uchdir 
Congregational Church, New Tredegar. Mr. D. W. Price, 
Cloth Hall, New Tredegar, Mon. 

Watrs.—Noy. 16.—For erection of the Haverfordwest 
Territorial drill hall and officers’ quarters. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, architect, 9 Victoria Place, 
Haver fordwest. 

Watxs.—Noy. 18.—For erection of bridges at (1) Cwm- 
llinau, in the parish of Cemmes, and (2) Rhiwsaeson, in the 
parish of Llanbrynmair, for the Montgomery County 
Council. Deposit 11. 1s. The Clerk of the Council, 
Bierriew Street, Welshpool, or the County Surveyor, Music 
Saloon, Broad Street, Newtown. : 


W ARRINGTON. —Nov. 
the boundary wall of the cottage homes, Padgate, for the 
Guardians of Warrington Union. Messrs. W. & 8. Owen, 
architects, Warrington. 

W oLvERHAMPTON.—Noy. 
and alterations to the Royal Orphanage. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Send names by November 12 to Mr. Fred. T. Beck, architect, 
Wulfrun Chambers, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


TENDERS. 


LONDON. 
For enlargement of the L.C.C. Shoreditch Technicat Insti- 
tute, Fiosten) 


Cubite & Co. £12,690 0 0 
Smith & Sons 12,458. 4. 6 
Holloway Bros. 12,188 0 0 
Leshe & Co. 12,187 19 6 
Wall . : 11,938 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 11,838 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs 11,718 10 0 
Kirk & Randall 11,514 10 0 
Carmichael 11,425 0 0 
Downs 11,104. 0 O 
Holloway ‘ 10,850 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham-. . 10,789 0 0 
ALLEN & Sons, Kilburn kce re 10,491 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 11,000 0 0 


For erection of the remaining portieh of the weather shelter, 
together with the construction of the necessary street 
refuge, on the Victoria Embankment, near Blackfriars. 
Bridge, for the L.C.C. 


Roberts & Co. £1,742 0 
Munday & Sons . 1,682 0 
J. & C. Bowyer 1,596 12 
Holloway .  ~. 1,589 0 
Harding & Son . - 1,541 15 
Elliott's Moulding and J oinery Company . 1,509 0° 
Rowley Bros. 1,421 10 
Johnson & Co. * 142 0 
Lawrance & Sons * 1,401 0 
Wall, Lloyd's Avenue (vecommended) 1,303 10 
Chief engineer’s estimate 1,413 0 


For structural improvement of the Midralane Street Council 
school, Finsbury. 


Symes £10,750 0 0 
Downs : 10,456 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, J 10,252 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey 10,229 12> °1. 
Patman & Fotheringham . 10,173 0 0 
Leng . 10,137 0 0 
Perry & Co. ; 9944 0 0 
L. H. & R. Ropers, Islington (accepted) 9,884 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 10, 970 0 0: 


For electric light wiring, be, at the Reciae Homes, Wan- 
stead, for the West Fat. Board of Guardians. Messrs. 
IW idoe dane cA CRESS architects, 2 Fen Court, B.C. 


Jackson Bros. 2 al; "220 0 0: 
Mayfield & Co. . : 1122.47 11 
Electrical Installations 1,112 10 . 
Simmons & Co. 1,047 10 0 
Troup, Curtis & Co. 1,043 AO! 
Allam & Co. 1,037 0 0 
Halsey : 993 18 0: 
Newbald & Co. . 948 0 0 
Johnson & Phillips 944 0 0: 
Smeeton & Page . 938 19 0 
Biggs. 932 0 0 
Fryer & Co. 928 15 6. 
Electrical and Motor Co. 918 4 0 
Vaughan Engineering Installations 904 8 0 
Ryan & Sons 900 0 0 
Reynolds ; 787 0 0 
Weston & Sons (accepted) . 744 18 0 


For erection of a tramway weather shelter at Stamford Hill, 
for the L.C.€. 


162 
230 


Leslie & Co, £249 0 0 
Wall 220 0 0 
Roberts & Co. : 220 0 0 
Elliott’s Moulding and 3] oinery Company 220 0 0 
Munday & Sons 217 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


Rowley Bros., Tottenham (7 ecommended) 
Architect’s estimate : 


12.—For proposed extensions — 


Seoqoe290999989289 
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9.—For rebuilding and repairing, — 
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LONDON—continued. 


For erection of residence, with stores, stables, &c., at High- 
bury, Islington, N. Mr. G. Carrer, architect, 


513 Holloway Road, N. 
Lowns & Sons 
Brown & Sons : 
Patman & Fotheringham 
McCormick & Sons 
Weidking & Co. . 
Monk / . 
Mattock & Parsons 
Architect’s estimate 


£3,080 
3,047 
2,963 
2,950 
2,790 
2.680 
2,622 
2,750 


For the erection of a police section house at Commercial 
Street. Mr. J. Dixon Butizr, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, 
surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland 


Yard, S.W. 
Treasure & Son . 
Harris & Wardrop 
Clarke & Bracey 
Shurmur & Sons . 
Fairhead & Son . 
Ashby & Horner . 
E. Lawrence & Sons 
Roome & Co. : : 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Lovatt : 
Prestige & Co. 
Maddison : 
Killby & Gayford 
Mowlem & Co. 
Lole & Co. 
Godson & Sons 
Blake é : 
W. Lawrence & Son 
Grover & Son 


Sabey & Son 
MORLEY. 


. £12,975 
12,963 
12,939 
12,893 
12,820 
12,625 
12,378 
12,289 
12,243 
12,227 
12,211 
12,186 
12,173 
12,112 
12,111 
12,087 
11,975 
11,942 
11,883 
11,720 


For erection of workshops, stores, offices, foundries, tall 
chimney, and gas plant, in Texas Street. Mr. T. A. 


Burtery, architect, Morley and Leeds. 
Pearson & Ainsmith, mason and bricklayer £2,345 0 


Newton, carpenter and joiner 


Lambourn & Co., ironfounder and _ steel 


work ; : : 
Spensly, concrete wor 
Kellett, slater 
Stakes, plumber . : : 
Rhodes & Sons, plasterer 
Heywood & Co., patent glazing 


SALISBURY. 


0 
2290 0 0 
1,530 0 0 
1,100 14 7 
584 9 0 
258 0 0 
244 13 11 
230 0 0 


For building sanitary blocks to the infirmary, bathrooms, 
and alterations to latrines. Messrs. JoHN Harpine & 


Son, architects, Salisbury. 
Wort & Way 
Dawkins 
Roles & Sons . : ; : 
H. Tryuorn, Salisbury (accepted) . 


SEAFORD. 


$1,307 10 0 
1,298 0 0 
1,218 0 0 
1,141 14 7 


For the supply and erection of a two-cell destructor and 


boiler at the sewage-pumping station. 


Messrs. PoLLaRD 


& Trinein, engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 


S.W. 

’ Horsfall Destructor Co. £1,541 0.0 
Goddard, Massey & Co. 1,456 0 0 
Heenan & Froude 1,210 0 0 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. L179% Os 9 
Hughes & Sterling . ‘ 1,032 15 0 
Meztprum Bros. (accepted 991 (0 0 
Dawson & Manfield . 9535 0 0 

SUNNINGDALE. 

For additions and alterations to ‘‘ Hillside.’’ Messrs. 
Roserts & Suiru, architects and surveyors, Sunning- 
dale. 

Harrods £2,880 0 0 
Wakelin 2,258 0 0 
Charman . : ‘ 2,196 0 0 
Norris & Co. (accepted) 0 0 


2,090 


| UXBRIDGE. 


| For new elementary school, Cowley Road, Uxbridge, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. CrorHatt, 
architect to the Education committee. 


Fassnidge & Son ; : : : mevewo, ako 5Or0 
Treasure & Son . ‘ : : : é 5,850 0 0 
Kearley : : : : d : ; 5,730 0 O 
Stewart ‘ é : : ; ; ’ 5,613 0 0 
Dorey & Co. : ; 5 . : ; 5,597.0 0 
Dickens verre, : ; k : 5.5oea On 0 
Knight & Son . ; é ; : : § 582 40-50 
Monk } , : F ; ; y 5,539. O 0 
Bollom : ; ‘ : A : 5 52 Fes Ome 
Lawrence & Son : ; ; 4 : 5 S42 Oe O 
Mattock Bros. . : ‘ ; ) ‘ 27 ORO 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. (recommended) : 517900 
WALES. 


For the erection at Swansea of the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Territorial Force Association: 
Headquarters block, for six units, with officers’ mess ; 
riding-school, 150 feet by 53 feet 6 inches, with stable, 
magazine, and yard; drill-hall, 150 feet by 80 feet, with 
caretaker’s cottage, lavatories, and miniature rifle 
range; re-erection of existing gateway, new entrance. 
Mr. C. H. Rocsrrs, architect, Swansea. 

With Tower. Without Tower. 


Thomas & Sons . . £13,575 16 4 £13,402 3 9 
Waring, Cole & Waring. 14,095 2 10 12,781 13 10 
J. & D. Jones o.15,025°° 0° 0 12 87 is 0rt O 
Davies. P ; = 215,000" 0° 0 12,643 0 0 
Lloyd Bros. . A . 12,995 0 0 12,825 0 0 
Bloxham : . fee tan O0 10 <0 12,600 0 0 
Blake ; i ; a 712.5007 0 =0 12,347 0 0 
Jenkins : ; .. 12,400 0 0 12,230.03" 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co.. 12,292 0 0 OTA Tie Os 0 
Bennett Bros. ‘ We FO5 LO) = Ov. 0 12,026 0 0 
Davies & Son . : hee 2a. OO 11,988 0 0 
Pye, Parkinson & Co, . 11,948 19 0 11,837 19 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 11,943 0 0 11,836 0 O 
Marles & Son . A Sek GS Os, 0 11,762 0 0 
Walters & Son ‘ p AL S875 00 11,687 0 0 
Williams : : Bho dabeeaaee Cha © 11;739 0 0 
Vaughan : : EF BOLTON? (le KY th 57iy 0) 0 
Billings : : Se LE L0G! 00 11,525 10 0 
J. & F. Weaver. sat OOO} O 12575: ..0;, 0 
Ww. & J. R. Watson aw b155 61, OL0.0 PE 220.5) Os O 
Parkinson & Hodgens, 

Swansea (recommended) 10,939 14 9 10,796 18 0 
Architect’s estimate Patt 700 0.5 OC = 


For erecting laundry and stables, for the Tredegar and 
District Laundry Co., Ltd. Mr. A. F. Wess, architect, 


Blackwood. 
Morgan ; : - A : ; . £2,190 15 0 
Rutter : : ay Oke : ; 2,186 5 9 
Davies & Sons . : ; ; : : 2,080 0 0 
Williams } . : : j : 1,990 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : ; - : 1,968 0 0 
Edwards. : d ‘ : : ; 1,960 0 0 
Kirby & Westacott . ‘ : , : 1,881 0 0 
Gregory Bros. . ; : , : 1,809 0 0 
Poppen, Pengam (accepted) . : : 1,750 0 0 
Colborne ; ; ; ; 1,749 9 0 


WORTHING. 
For erection of the first portion of Immanuel Church, 
Worthing, to serve as a temporary church. Mr. 
Frepverirc R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., architect. No 


quantities. 
Snewin & Son. : , ‘ ; + «£7001 05.0 
Patching & Co. . : é ; 4 : 685 0 0 
Sandell & Sons. : ; ; ; 630 0 0 


Tur Newport Corporation Works Committee have in- 
structed their engineers to prepare a report on the question 
of providing a lattice-work bridge at Frederick Street and 
Albion Street to supersede the present structure. 

Tux reports of the Scotch Royal Commission on Registra- 
tion of Title were considered at a meeting of the Scotch Law 
Society held in Edinburgh at the end of last week. In the 
result a resolution was passed inviting the Scottish Office to 
appoint a committee with a view to suggesting improvements 
in the existing system of conveyancing in Scotland. The 
reports are read as condemnatory to a system of registration 
of title being extended to Scotland. 
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BRITISH EXHIBITORS ABROAD. 


Pvusiic attention may now be called to what has been 
already accomplished by the Exhibitions Branch of the 
Board of Trade. The work has been carried out quietly and 
unostentatiously, and perhaps for that very reason has been 
all the more effective. An organisation has been created 
capable of dealing with any number of exhibitions at which 
it 1s decided that it will be for the benefit of British trade to 
be represented. The trades and industries of Great Britain 
and Ireland which have any chance of extending their busi- 
ness in the country visited are first made aware of the possi- 
bilities in this respect, and then are given an opportunity of 
purchasing space at extremely moderate prices. 

Having packed their materials, would-be exhibitors find 
there are special rates for carriage by rail and sea. At the 
Exhibition gates the British authorities take charge of their 
packing-cases, assist with unskilled labour in unpacking, 
provide beautiful stands, and even ‘‘ dress ”’ the exhibits'on 
the most up-to-date and artistic lines if asked to do so. 
Suitable colour schemes are arranged for the different build- 
ings, and every effort is made to insure not only that the 
exhibitors obtain the best results, but that each stand con- 
tributes to make the whole effective. In addition, contracts 
are made for the supply of gas, water and electricity. The 
packing-cases are stored during the ‘“‘run”’ of the Exhibi- 
tion, the firms are assisted to re-pack at the close, and in 
those instances in which they do not sell their exhibits they 
have special transport facilities for the return of what has 
been unsold. Exhibitors are given the benefit also of what- 
ever special trade knowledge is at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and a room is provided for their use. 

There are no extra fees demanded after payment for 
space; the exhibitor gets the full benefit of all the business 
he secures, and that benefit, judging by past experience, not 
infrequently extends over a long series of years. 

At the Brussels Exhibition, which is now drawing rapidly 
to a close, those who took the opportunity of re-exhibiting 
after the terrible conflagration in August report splendid 
returns. One exhibitor has declared that, although owing 
to the fire the best month in the year was lost, his takings 
are better up to date than they have been for any previous 
international exhibition. Another has stated that 1,0001. 
profit has been made apart from’the probability of ‘‘ repeat ”’ 
orders in the future. In regard to heavy machinery it is 
understood that the number of inquiries has been most satis- 
factory. In view of the fire the individual results have been 
astonishingly gratifying. But the combined result has been 
still more so. In comparison with the number of firms 
taking part, the proportion of Grands Prix, Diplomas of 
Honour, gold, silver and bronze medals has been unprece- 
dented, and therefore the advertisement gained for British 
trade excellence and enterprise has been of the utmost value. 
New centres of business have been tapped by this country, 
and new business connections created. Furthermore, the 
manner in which in a few weeks the new British Section 
was brought into existence after the conflagration has been 
of great value apart from trade. It has awakened the world 
‘o the fact that British resource and enterprise are not dead, 
and at the same time the spirit of good fellowship shown in 
undertaking such a task has aroused a profound feeling of 
sympathy on the Continent. ; : 

While, however, the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of 
Trade were looking after British interests in Brussels, they 
were taking part both in the Vienna Exposition and in the 
Argentine Centenary Celebrations in Buenos Aires. In the 
Austrian capital the British Section represented a quaint 
old Cheshire house, and contained numbers of interesting 
trophies. 

At Buenos Aires the Government has participated in four 
distinct exhibitions, which formed part of the great Cen- 
tenary Celebrations. These respectively dealt with railway 
and land transport, hygiene, agriculture, and fine arts. 

In the case of the first-mentioned, which has been pro- 
ductive of much excellent business, Great Britain occupied 
a space of approximately 29,000 square metres, which was in 
excess of the combined German, Italian, United States, 
Austrian, French and Belgian Sections; that is to say, this 
country controlled more than half the entire exhibit area. 
We also held 5,000 square metres of space in the Hygiene 
Exhibition, while in the Fine Arts Exhibition the British 
Section is acknowledged to have been by far the most im- 
portant and most frequented. More than 50 per cent. of 
the pictures shown, it is estimated, will have been sold by 
the time the buildings are closed. 

In each of the exhibitions named the British exhibitor 


appears to have been well rewarded for his enterprise. — 
Never before has he been enabled to exhibit under conditions _ 
sc advantageous. For the first time in the history of this 
country he has had at his disposal a Government organisa- 
tion which almost entirely relieves him of anxiety and re- 
sponsibility. To the fullest extent possible his interests are 
safeguarded. ; 

The fact that official participation in these exhibitions 
is not sanctioned until it is clear there is an immediate like- 
lihood of Britishers securing distinct commercial advantage 
from a display of their goods, as well as the record of results 
already obtained, should in future prove to be a great incen- 
tive to the best firms to take part in similar enterprises 
under Government control. More particularly should this 
be the case with regard to the approaching Turin Exhibi- 
tion, for from Consular and other reports received it is 
evident the Italian market is full of promise for the English, 
Irish and Scotch manufacturers. 


USE OF WATERFALLS IN SWEDEN. 


H.M. Consut at Stockholm (Mr. H. M. Villiers, M.V.O.) 
has forwarded copies of two official reports on the exploitation 
of the Swedish waterfalls, from which the following parti- 
culars are taken :— 

The total water-power in Sweden is estimated at approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 h.p., available during from six to nine 
months of the year, and 2,500,000 h.p: available during the 
time of low water. Of this amount 75 per cent. is in North 
Sweden, 15 per cent. in the province of Svealand, and 10 per 
cent. in Goteland. In the near future 600,000 h.p. will be in 
use, including 540,000 h.p. for the generation of electrical 
energy. 

At the present time the State possesses, or is part proprietor 
of, waterfalls of about 880,000 h.p., of which 670,000 h.p. 
could be used without previous regulation of the respective 
waterfalls. Only 63,000 h.p. is now in use by the State, in- 
cluding some 40,000 h.p. at the power station at the Troll- 
hattan Falls. Work is now in progress at Trollhattan by 
which a further 40,000 h.p. may be used there. At the great 
Porjus Fall on the Lulea River, in Lapland, a power station 
is to be erected with a capacity of 50,000 h.p. In addition the 
Swedish Government proposes to set up works at Alfkarleby, 
in Upsala lan, Uppland, and at other places. 

Preparations are in hand with a view to utilising the 
waters of Lake Waner and Lake Siljan. The Government is 
also turning its attention to the use of the water-power in the 
centre and south of Sweden for working electric railways, and 
has to this end purchased waterfalls at a cost of about 280,0001. 
If the electrification of the line on the northern Swedish 
boundary proves satisfactory, electric traction will be 
extended further, and eventually to the whole of the State 
railways. 

For the purpose of the better exploitation of the waterfalls 
important extensions have been made in recent years in the 
means of communication in Sweden. The falls in the upper 
Lulea River are to be rendered accessible by the construction 
of a railway from Gellivare to Porjus. The Trollhattan Canal 
also is being made capable of taking vessels drawing 4-5 metres 


(13-16 feet), at a cost of about 1,280,0001. 


The present law as to the right of disposal of waterfalls is 
stated to be out of date and unsatisfactory, and the Waterfalls 
Commission is preparing a draft for a more suitable law. 


THE INSTITUTE OF METALS. 


‘Tur annual general meeting of the Institute of Metals will 


be held at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W., on January 17 and 18, 1911. At this meeting 
a number of interesting papers will be presented, including 
some of an essentially practical character, together with the 
‘‘ Preliminary: Report to the Corrosion Committee.’’ It 
will be remembered that this committee was appointed some 
months ago to investigate cases of corrosion of the non- 
ferrous metals. The preliminary report will show the 
present state of knowledge of the corrosion of non-ferrous 
metals and alloys, and will contain suggestions for a research 
into the causes of the corrosion by sea water of brass con- 
denser tubes. 

To take place in the afternoon of January 18 there has 
been arranged a visit to the works of the Thames Ironworks 
and Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., where an opportunity will 
be afforded members of inspecting H.M.S. Thunderer, ‘the 
new Dreadnought which is in course of construction in the 
company’s yard at Blackwall. 
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In view of the success of the first annual dinner, which 
was held in January last, the Council has decided that there 
shall be a second annual dinner, to take place on the evening 
of January 17, the first day of the annual general meeting. 
The dinner -will be held, as before, at the Criterion 
Restaurant. 

There are, doubtless, many persons who are considering 
the question of joining the Institute of Metals, and who 
would like to take part in the above meeting as full members. 
The last date for the receipt of applications for membership 
is November 22. Already there is a large number of 
candidates awaiting election, and it is expected that the next 
ballot list will be of record length. 

The Institute has now been founded just two years, and 
has celebrated its birthday by becoming an incorporated 
institution. The Institute is now admitted to be firmly 
established and to be doing really useful work, and there- 
fore it is anticipated by the Council that there will be a 
large increase of the membership before the annual general 
meeting. 

The Secretary of the Institute of Metals, Mr. G. Shaw 
Scott, M.Sc., Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., will be 
glad to forward membership application forms and full par- 
ticulars regarding its work. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


A BrittsH Consular report on the trade of the Republic of 
Panama states that on May 3, 1910, the sixth year of 
American canal construction ended, and it is confidently 
anticipated that the canal will be completed before 
January 1,1915. The estimate of the cost of the canal when 
completed now stands at $375,000,000, which is largely in 
excess of the original estimates. The entire length of the 
canal from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in the 
Pacific is about fifty and a half miles. A vessel entering 
from the Atlantic will follow a dredged channel, 500 feet in 
width, for seven miles to Gatun, where it will enter a series 
of three locks in flight, and be lifted 85 feet to a lake of 
164 square miles in area, created artificially by damming 
the Chagres River and other streams, effected by means of 
the Gatun dam, an earthwork nearly one and a half mile 
long, half a mile wide at its base, and about 100 feet wide at 
the top. The vessel will be able to move at full ocean speed 
through Gatun Lake, in a channel varying from 1,000 feet to 
500 feet in width, for a distance of about twenty-four miles 
to Bas Obispo, at which place it will enter the Culebra Cut, 
where the continental divide has been pierced by excavation. 
The channel through the cut is 300 feet wide at bottom, and 
extends nine miles to Pedro Miguel, where the vessel enters a 
lock and is lowered 30 feet, reaching sea-level again through 
two locks in series at Miraflores, whence it passes out into 
the Pacific through a channel about eight and a half miles 
in length. |. 

The total excavation as originally planned was estimated 
at 103,795,000 cubic yards, in addition to the excavation by 
the French companies, but changes in the plan of the canal 
increased the amount to 174,666,594 cubic yards. Active 
excavation work on a large scale did not begin until 1907, 
and up to the end of 1909 94,969,387 cubic yards had been. 
removed. The building of the locks at Gatun and Pedro 
Miguel was begun during 1909, and the construction of the 
dam is steadily proceeding. The labour employed on the 
canal is nearly 39,000, of whom some 5,000 are Americans, 
5,000 are European labourers (mostly Spaniards), and of the 
remainder 28,000 are West Indians, almost entirely British 
subjects. 


COLONIAL SURVEY APPOINTMENTS. 


Tue Secretary of State for the Colonies has approved of 
certain new arrangements for the’ selection of candidates 
for junior survey appointments in Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates. © 

Candidates must be between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-seven, and should be unmarried. Applications 
should be made in writing to the Private Secretary to the 
Secretary of State, Colonial Office, London, 8.W. 

A candidate not exempted for reasons given below will 
be required to pass two tests:—(a) A qualifying examina- 
tion in mathematics, including algebra, geometry, and 
plane and spherical trigonometry, and (b) a qualifying 
examination in the use and adjustment of surveying instru- 
ments. This examination will include the theodolite, level, 
compass, chain, tape, plane table, clinometer, and baro- 


meter. It is not, however, necessary that the candidate 
should have had other than academical experience of the 
use of these instruments. 

A candidate who has passed with honours in mathe- 
matics, physical science, or engineering, or who has obtained 
an equivalent diploma or distinction in a University or 
school of a University in the United Kingdom, or who has 
been licensed to practise as a surveyor in one of His 
Majesty’s dominions, will not be required to undergo any 
technical or educational test. 

A candidate who has passed the examination for the 
Associated Membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
or for the Professional Associateship or Fellowship of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, or who has obtained the surveying 
diploma of the Royal Geographical Society, will be exempt 
from the technical test referred, to in paragraph (b) above. 

According to the number of vacancies successful candi- 
dates will be sent to the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton, for a course of instruction not exceeding two 
months. If reported on favourably, a candidate will be- 
come a survey probationer and will be granted the amount 
of his actual travelling expenses incurred in connection with 
the course, and a lodging allowance of 2s. 6d. a day and 
a subsistence allowance of 5s. a day for each day spent at 
Southampton. 

A survey probationer will be sent out to the colony or ° 
protectorate to which he is posted at a salary of 250/. a 
year, with free quarters, or an allowance in’ lieu thereof 
when stationed at headquarters. 

At the end of one year he will, if approved, be appointed 
to the Department at the ordinary rate of pay attached to 
junior survey appointments, for three or five years in the 
first instance, with a prospect of re-engagement if the sur- 
yeyor’s service continues to be satisfactory. 

The rates of salary payable after the expiration of the 
period of probation are as follows :—Ceylon.—-Assistant 
superintendent of surveys, 3001. to 350]. a year by annual 
increments of 101. Federated Malay States.—Second-grade 
surveyor, 3001. to 3601..a year by annual increments of 10/. 
East Africa and Uganda.—Junior staff surveyor, 2501. to 
2801. a year by annual increments of 15]. 


COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY. 


Lorp Everstxy presided over the monthly meeting of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society held last 
week at 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. Representatives 
were appointed to a forthcoming conference convened to 
consider the Society’s Public Right of Way Bill, the object 
of which is to simplify the method of proving whether dis- 
puted footpaths are public. It was announced that resolu- 
tions in support of the Bill had already been passed by 
individual councils and bodies representing over three- 
fourths of the Highway Authorities in England and Wales. 
The Secretary, Mr. L. W. Chubb, stated that a large num- 
ber of applications had been received from landowners in 
all parts of the country who desired technical advice in com- 
plying with the requirements of Form IV. in regard to 
common lands and public rights of way. The Society 
decided to invite the other Open Space Organisations to com- 
bine with it in issuing a circular recommending that, where 
necessary, village memorials of the late King’s reign should 
take the form of the provision of recreation grounds or other 
open spaces. It was also decided to invite kindred societies 
to make a united protest against the fencing in of over an 
acre of Hampstead Heath to form a rubbish tip. 


Tur Estates Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
last week approved plans for the erection of a block of build- 
ings at the corner of Corporation Street and Steelhouse Lane 
opposite the General Hospital. If) the committee possess 
the legal power, a public clock will be provided for the prin- 
cipal building with a dial at least 6 feet in diameter. 


Orrictat details have been given to the Aberdeen Town 
Council as follows of the estimate for the proposed modified 
Avon water supply scheme:—Compensation reservoir and 
intake works in Avon valley, 100,000/. ; tunnels and masonry 
conduits, 104,2111.; cast-iron mains, 463,086/. ; roads, 
25,1561. ; repairs to roads for extra traffic, 25,0001. ; build- 
ings, temporary works, telephone, &c., 9,000I. ; service reser- 
voir at Wardhead, 50,0007.; lands, servitudes, way-leaves, 
&e., 65,0007. ; total, 841,453/. 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY “ LOIDIS., 


MEASURED DRAWINGS OF THE ENTRANCE 
GATEWAY, HAREWOOD HOUSE, YORKSHIRE. 


THE entrance gateway to Harewood House was erected 
for Mr. Edwin Lascelles between a.p. 1780 and 1800, 
by John Carr, architect, of York (b. 1723, d. 1807), but 
the pavilions were not completed until the middle of the 
year 1801. It is probably one of the finest if not the finest 
architectural composition designed by Carr. The whole lay- 
out is very clever, and has qualities that remind one of 
Vanbrugh’s wonderful scenic architecture. The curved wings 
to the open space in front of the gateway itself generally 
strike one at a cursory glance to be semicircular in plan, but 
a glance at the layout plan submitted herewith shows that it 
is bell-shaped. The pavilions abutting on to the village 
street are beautifully designed; the detail being extremely 
fine and the proportions good. From the pavilions there is a 
length of straight wall on each side with cornice and block- 


ing course, surmounting a frieze divided up with triglyphs 
with very wide metopes, and finishing against a stone pier 
with moulded cap surmounted by a carved supporter of the 
Harewood Arms. 

The gateway is designed on the lines of a Roman 
triumphal archway with a central barrel vaulted archway 
decorated with a moulded and enriched coffering worked in 
cement or stucco duro. On each side of the archway, and 
opening from it are two lodges consisting of living room 
with two bedrooms over. 

The Doric order is used on each of the long facades (both 
exactly alike), the cornice being denticular, with cavetto 
crowning mould, decorated soffit to the corona, and denticular 
bed mould. The frieze has channelled triglyphs and plain 
metopes, taenia fillet, guttae and guttae tablet. The archi- 
trave is plain on face, but is enriched on its soffit by a run- 
ning pattern founded on the guilloche. The caps have 
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' the usual members and the base is the ordinary Roman attic 
base. The columns, which are each in one stone, are eight 
diameters high ; those under the archway are more graceful 
and have caps with quite a Grecian feeling in the outlines of 
the moulds, the echinus being a replica of the one at the 
Temple of Hercules at Cori, and the base consists of the 
double torus with the usual scotia mould omitted. The string 
impost and arch mouldings are very delicate in outline, and 
show the influence Robert Adam had upon Carr’s work. 

The windows have semicircular heads with square reveals 
enclosed within an outer semi-circular arch with moulded 
architrave, a very favourite feature of Carr’s. 

The buildings are erected of finely tooled close-grained 
sandstone, yellow ochre in colour, in large stones with joints 


not more than $ inch in thickness. The columns are in one 
stone from the top of the apophyge of the bases to the top of 
the necking mould of the capitals. 

The moulds are beautifully finished, clean cut, and mitres 
accurately worked. The coffering to the archway is of cement 
or stucco duro, moulded and enriched with the egg and 
tongue and acanthus leaves. 

The gate is of wrought iron, with arched top and stays. 
Around the gateway is a border of flagstone paving with 
20 inches diameter burr stones on each side. 

The paving to the archway is of finely jointed hardstone 
from 54 to 6 inches in width, and from a foot to 30 inches 
long, finished with a # inch Y- cut groove channel to carry 
the “water away. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE USE OF WHITE LEAD.* 


THERE are few pigments that have such a long and honour- 
able record of usefulness behind them as white lead. It 
was some considerable time before the dawn of our era that 
painting received a great impetus by the discovery of this 
substance, and through the Middle Ages down to our own 
time white lead has been the staple white pigment for 
painters of every kind and degree. 

One cannot but admit that in many ways it is a magnifi- 
cent pigment. It covers well, it is of a fine colour, and it 
works most beautifully in the brush. In the good old days, 
in fact, everybody was satisfied with white lead: in the 
first place, there was nothing else to be had, and so it was a 
case of necessity. Moreover, the conditions of life and work 
were totally different to those that prevail at the present 
time: the population was comparatively small, and was 
more scattered in villages and small towns; life was simpler, 
and the air even of the towns was comparatively pure. 
Death and disease in those days were taken more as a 
matter of course, and were not so resolutely fought by that 
devoted army of medical men which is the glory of our 
present civilisation. If a man met with an accident or 
illness in the course of his employment, nobody worried 
over it. But in our times the spread of democracy, 
the great growth of the population, the constant migration 
to the large towns, and the enormous consumption of coal, 
with consequent serious contamination of the air, has daily 
brought into greater prominence the fact that white lead, 
satisfactory as it is in many ways, is by no means an ideal 
material for the use of the painter. The drawbacks incident 
to its use are well known to-you, and may be scheduled 
thus :— 

(1) White lead is a poisonous substance, 

(2) It does not retain its colour in impure air. 

(5) Paint prepared from it rapidly ‘‘ chalks ”’ 
integrates on exposure. 

I do not propose to enter upon any discussion of these 
points in detail. The question as to how far lead poisoning 
is a necessary corollary to the use of white lead, and how 
far it is due to wanton carelessness on the part of the 
painter, is a fruitful subject of controversy, upon which 
each of us no doubt has his opinion. But any such contro- 
versy is entirely outside the scope of this paper. I think I 
can fairly ask even the most ardent advocate of white lead 
to agree with me that white lead has poisonous properties, 
and to let the matter stand at that. 

Neither do I propose to pay any attention to what we 
may term the accidental properties of white lead; that is to 
say, such qualities as differentiate one particular brand of 
white lead from another. There are, as you know, many 
different methods of preparing white lead, and the product 
may vary to a certain extent according to the process by 
which it is made. The product of one firm may be superior 
in colour to that of another, and so on. But all this is 
beside the point. In all that follows when I speak of white 
lead I want you to understand the definite chemical sub- 
stance known to chemists as basic carbonate of lead, made 
by the best standard process, whatever that may be. A 
badly made white lead may differ from one properly made 
in its physical properties—its colour, its covering power, 
its working qualities, and so on—but as a definite chemical 
compound it must always have certain definite chemical 
properties. The point is that the defects of white lead as 
a pigment, which I have scheduled above, are dependent 
upon these chemical properties, and the best white lead that 
ever has or ever can be made must of necessity possess them. 
The endeavour to overcome the difficulties attendant upon 
these unfortunate drawbacks to the use of white lead has, 
therefore, of necessity extended in the direction not merely 
of improving its manufacture, but of producing some sub- 
stance of entirely different chemical properties and, there- 
fore, free from these defects, which at the same time 
possesses those physical properties which make white lead 
so valuable as a pigment. 

Many people are sceptical as to the possibility of using 
anything in place of white lead ; notwithstanding its draw- 
backs, they cling to the belief that it is the one and only 
white pigment for the painter. Considering the good record 
of long service it has behind it, I can understand this atti- 
tude, and sympathise with it up to a certain point. The 
conservatism of the painter has been made the butt of much 
ridicule in recent years, but, after all, there is a good deal 


and dis- 
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of common-sense in sticking to a well-tried article until you 
are quite sure you have found something better. Any busi- 
ness man knows the havoc that may be caused by ill-con- 
sidered change. But such trouble is nothing to the effect of 


the dead-rot that attacks a firm which blindly follows the 
old trail, refusing to consider the possibilities of improve- 
ment. Caution is a totally different thing to prejudice, 
although they only too frequently go hand in hand, and in 
your own interests I would urge you to examine this ques- 
tion fully and satisfy yourselves as to the facts. To this end 
I propose to bring before you the claims that other white 
pigments have upon your attention as paint materials, and 
to examine how they compare and contrast with white lead. 

It will materially assist us in our inquiry to examine a 
little more fully the chemical properties of white lead, to 
which I have drawn attention, and see how it comes about 
that it possesses these properties. In the first place, white 
lead is poisonous because it is capable of being absorbed by 
the human system, and no substance which is not required 
by the natural working of that system can be introduced 
into it without upsetting its working. Sometimes this may 
be done with advantage if you can add some substance which 
will upset it in a known way, and you call such a substance 
a medicine. But it is a well-known paradox that many 
substances which form valuable medicines become virulent 
poisons if used to such an extent that they act beyond the 
calculated amount. The manner in which such substances 
affect the body does not concern us, but what I want to make 
clear is that in order for a substance to have any effect in 
this way the solvents provided in the body for the purpose of 
digestion must be able to dissolve it. Any substance which 
is quite insoluble in these juices will pass through the body 
without being absorbed, and cannot therefore affect it. The 
trouble with white lead is that it is soluble, and therefore ~ 
can be absorbed and cause lead poisoning. If only it were 
more insoluble this would not happen. Now the danger of 
lead poisoning can, as you know, be to a great extent reduced 
if you can persuade your painters to make a habit of drink- 
ing dilute sulphuric acid. What happens then is that any 
white lead that may be inhaled or swallowed is attacked by 
the sulphuric acid and converted into another substance, 
known as lead sulphate, which the digestive agents are 
unable to attack, and which therefore passes away without 
affecting the system. 

‘Passing to the next point, white lead changes colour, 
ultimately becoming black, in town air. It is capable of 
being attacked and dissolved by the digestive juice because 
it is a compound of a very weak acid, easily decomposed, and - 
for this same reason it is readily attacked by the sulphur 
compounds present in impure air, with the ultimate forma- 
tion of lead sulphide, which is black. It is well known that 
if white lead that has gone off colour in this way is exposed 
to bright sunlight it gradually regains its colour to some 
extent. This is due to the fact that the sulphide of lead 
under the influence of sun and air is capable of a further 
change, combining with the oxygen in the air to form sul- 
phate of lead, which is again white. Lastly, the ‘“ chalk- 
ing ’’ and general decay of white lead paints is partly due 
to the fact that it reacts with the vehicle with which it is 
mixed, and partly due to the same cause as its other defects, 
that the white lead itself is decomposed by atmospheric 
action. Here again we find that the result of decomposition 
is the formation of sulphate of lead, because sulphuric acid 
is one of the commonest impurities in the air of our cities. 

I have briefly reminded you of these well-known facts in 
order first of all to make it clear that the disadvantages of 
white lead are due to its chemical properties, and that no 
pigment can be considered as an adequate alternative which 
is not superior to it in the way of resistance to chemical 
change. Secondly, however, I want you to notice that the 
remedy for each trouble results in the formation of sulphate 
of lead. Why not use sulphate of lead, therefore, in place 
of the carbonate of lead known as white lead? is the ques- 
tion that naturally rises to our mind. It is non-poisonous 
because it is insoluble; it is white and not affected by 
sulphur, being already fully saturated with it; and it is 
chemically stable. The sulphate of lead formed by any of 
the reactions I have described, however, is of no use as a 
practical pigment, as, although it is all right from this point’ 
of view, it is equally deficient in those properties which 
render white lead valuable, having, for instance, very little 
opacity or covering power. But it has been found possible 
to get over this difficulty by modifying the composition some- 
what. Not to weary you with details of the chemistry of 
its composition, this modified sulphate of lead is known to 
chemists as basic sulphate of lead, and this substance is the 
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first practical substitute for white lead to which I wish to 
draw your attention. Although the merits of this pigment 
are well recognised, especially in America, where it is pro- 
duced in large quantities, it is very little known in this 
country. It has been manufactured over here on a com- 


_ paratively small scale for many years, but for some reason 


has never yet managed to secure a firm footing amongst 
painters in general. One difficulty with this pigment is 
that of providing it with a satisfactory trade name which 
will sufficiently indicate its character without confusing it 
with white lead. In America it is generally known by the 
rather unsatisfactory title of sublimed white lead, from the 
fact that it is produced direct from the lead ore, galena. 
By heating this to such a temperature that it vaporises, and 
allowing the vapour so formed to come into contact with air, 
the pigment is obtained in a state of extremely fine division 
fit for immediate use. The simplicity of this process, now 
that it has been worked out to the extent of being carried 
on continuously and automatically, enables the pigment to 
be produced at a price comparing very favourably with that 
of white lead. 

The quality of the pigment depends to a certain extent 
on that of the ore from which it is produced, although the 
majority of the impurities in the latter do not affect it, 
as, not being volatile, they remain behind in the furnace. 
Lead ores, however, almost invariably contain a small 
amount of zinc, and this volatilises with the galena so that 
the commercial pigment generally contains .a small quan- 
tity of zinc oxide, which, however, as we shall see, is no dis- 
advantage. I think I have already made it clear that this 
pigment is free from the great drawbacks of white lead. It 
is a compound of great stability, and is sufficiently insoluble 
to be comparatively non-poisonous. I am not prepared to 
claim for it that it is as absolutely harmless as such sub- 
stances as chalk or barytes; given sufficient carelessness and 
bad management it is possible to get lead poisoning with it, 
but careful investigations have shown that the toxic effect is 
at the most one-sixth that of white lead. 

But what you want to know as practical men is how it 
compares with white lead from the practical point of view. 
Well, first of all, in colour it generally has a very slight 


_ yellow cast when compared in bulk with the very finest white 


lead, but this is not sufficient to be noticeable when it is 
made up into paint. This, by the way, may be looked upon 
as what I had termed an accidental defect—that is, one that 
may be eradicated in course of time by improvements in the 
manufacture, just as the colour of white-lead has un- 
doubtedly improved during the past twenty or thirty years. 
In fact, recently a certain firm sent me for investigation a 
specimen of artists’ colour which was being introduced into 
this country from abroad and which was quite equivalent both 
in colour and working to any flake white that I have ever 
seen. On examination I found that the pigment was 
nothing but this basic sulphate of lead. The opacity or 


covering power of this pigment is equivalent, if not superior, 


to that of white lead, and leaves nothing to be desired, and 
whilst it is not quite such a good drier as white lead it gives 
no trouble on this score. In fact, the only criticism that can 
be passed upon it by the practical painter is that it does not 
work in the brush in exactly the same way as the white lead 
to which he is accustomed. This is perfectly true; com- 


‘pared with this pigment the particles of white lead are 


coarse and irregular and, owing to its exceeding fineness and 
uniformity of grain, sublimed lead is much more bulky than 


the same weight of white lead. Consequently, if one mixed 


it with oil in just the same manner as one would white lead, 
ié is too thin. Once this is realised, a little experience soon 
gives one the knack of mixing it correctly, and when properly 
prepared it forms an exceedingly smooth-working paint. 
This, again, has led to prejudice against it on the part of 
the painter accustomed all his life to handle white lead; 
it spreads so freely and evenly as compared with white lead 
that the tendency is to work it out too thin and then com- 
plain that it shows the brush marks. The whole trouble is, 
in fact, just due to its exceeding fineness. It is a trouble 
easily overcome by a little experience, and is in reality a 
very good quality in the pigment because investigation has 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that the finer and more 
uniform a pigment is, the more satisfactory and durable is 
the paint prepared from it. So much, then, for our first 
alternative, basic sulphate of lead, a pigment which un- 
doubtedly deserves your serious consideration. 

We now have to consider what other pigments are avail- 
able in this connection. A very brief examination of the 
large number of substances which in one way or another may 
be utilised as pigments suffices to show that only a very few 


can possibly stand any chance of competing with white lead. 
Very few have sufficient opacity to deserve consideration, 
and of those that are satisfactory in this respect the majority 
are out of court on account of their price. Oxide of tin, for 
example, has possibilities as a pigment, but the price of tin 
is always about ten times that of lead, and as you are business 
men I take it that I should only be wasting your time in talking 
about any pigment, however good it might be otherwise, that 
could not be put on the market at somewhere about 20s. per cwt. 
To put it shortly, in fact, the only other white pigments com- 
mercially available are those derived from zinc, which, in fact, 
have developed in recent years to the extent of being not merely: 
a possible alternative, but an active rival to white lead at the 
present time. You are doubtless familiar with the fact that 
it is easy to make a working model of a snowstorm by melting 
some zinc in a pan and swinging it about in the air, when 
the zine readily combines with the oxygen in the air to form 
a white powder known as zinc oxide, which is so light that it 
floats in the air in large flakes. By burning zinc in this way 
and collecting the white powder so formed by means of suit- 
able plant, the substance is prepared on a commercial scale. 
It was first introduced as an artists’ colour under the name 
of Chinese white, by which it is still known; it is also some- 
times called zinc white, which rather opens the door to con- 
fusion because all zine white is not necessarily oxide of zinc. 

Of course, an enormous amount has been said in recent 
years on the subject of zinc white, and bitter has been the 
controversy between the rival partisans of zinc and lead. 
Looked at from an entirely impartial point of view, one 
cannot doubt that whilst it does not fulfil the extravagant 
claims made for it in some quarters, zinc oxide undoubtedly 
has very considerable merit as a pigment and is quite capable 
of replacing lead with advantage in many cases. It cer- 
tainly leaves very little to be desired in respect of its 
chemical properties, which we found to be the weak point 
of white lead. Instead of being a weak semi-organic com- 
pound like white lead, this pigment is formed by the direct 
unior > the metal and oxygen, and is an extremely stable 
compeand, only decomposed with difficulty. It can only be 
absorbed by the human system with the greatest difficulty, 
and is therefore quite harmless; in respect of this quality it 
is superior even to the basic sulphate of lead just described, 
its toxic effect being at the most one-eighth that of white 
lead. Zinc oxide does not discolour under the influence of 
sulphur fumes, partly because the compound of zine and 
sulphur is also white instead of being black, as in the case 
of lead, so that no change of colour is produced by any action 
that may take place. There is no doubt also that even if 
this did not fortunately happen to be the case, zinc oxide 
would not discolour to anything like the same extent as white 
lead, as, owing to its superior stability, it is only attacked 
by sulphur with difficulty. For the same reason zinc oxide, 
like sublimed lead, is much more resistant to decay than 
white lead, which is open to attack by almost any impurities 
in the air. In recent years zinc oxide, instead of being pre- 
pared from metallic zinc in the way I have outlined, has 
been largely made direct from the ore by calcining it in a 
somewhat similar manner to that employed in the produc- 
tion of the sublimed lead. Zinc made by this direct. process, 
as it is called, is not quite so pure as that made from metallic 
zinc, generally containing a small quantity—2 to 5 per cent. 
—of lead, just as sublimed lead generally contains a little 
zinc. 

A good deal of fuss has been made about this content of 
lead, and it has been urged that such an impurity might 
impart to the zinc all the defects of the white lead. But as 
I have pointed out at some length, the properties of. white 
lead are largely due to its being a carbonate, and therefore 
easily decomposed. Now I am not quite sure as to the actual 
state in which this lead would exist in the zinc oxide, but it 
most certainly could not be a carbonate—most probably it 
exists in the form of a compound oxide of zinc and lead 
which would be'a stable compound, which would not suffer 
from the defects of white lead, and would not influence the 
properties of the zinc to any appreciable extent in the small 
proportion in which it occurs. 

As regards its qualities as a paint material, zinc oxide 
is, in the first place, undoubtedly superior in colour to either 
white lead or basic sulphate. In opacity or covering power, 
however, it is certainly inferior to white lead, and paints 
prepared with it do not dry nearly so well as those prepared 
with white lead; this latter has led to frequent criticism of 
zinc oxide, but it can readily be overcome by the addition 
of a suitable drier, such as manganese resinate. As regards 
the working qualities of zine oxide with the brush, the same 
remarks apply as in the case of the basic sulphate of lead ; 
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in fact, the physical condition of the two is practically 
identical, as they are prepared in a closely similar manner. 
When carefully mixed in the manner already described, it 
forms a paint with remarkable spreading power, which pro- 
duces a fine, smooth, lustrous coat, and there is no possible 
doubt that, once the slight knack of mixing it is acquired, 
results can be obtained with it in many classes of work 
which are far superior to those obtained under similar cir- 
cumstances with white lead. As zinc is a more expensive 
metal than lead, the market price of zinc oxide is somewhat 
higher than that of white lead, and this militates against 
its use to some extent, although in comparing the prices one 
must take into consideration the relative lightness of zinc to 
lead, and the consequent fact that a given weight of zinc 
oxide is considerably more bulky than an equal weight of 
white lead. As in painting, it is a matter of the bulk of 
paint which will do a given amount of work, and not of 
weight, the difference in cost between the two is more ap- 
parent than real. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tse Wilson Engineering Company, Ltd., can point to the 
possession of thirty-five gold and other medals and awards, 
which gives an average of over one a year since their 


incorporation. While it is not suggested that success of 
that kind is the most indisputable proof of excellence, it is 


pleasant to know that laurels have been won at successive 


exhibitions at home and abroad by their n.anufactures. 
Many people, however, may put greater trust in the long 
list of important contracts carried out by this firm as 
culinary and heating engineers and ironfounders, or in the 
testimonials received. The ‘‘ Wilson”’ patent portable cook- 
ing ranges are made in different sizes and patterns. It is 
claimed that they have larger ovens and boilers, and are 
of greater weight and durability than any hitherto manu- 
factured. In all of them the flue passes completely round 
and under the oven so as to utilise practically all the heat. 
The company’s short list for October also illustrates and 
prices their independent boilers, various warming stoves, 
the ‘‘Wilson’”’ gas cooker, baths, and various aids to 
cooking. 


However much the hand laundry may be preferred, there 
can be no doubt that the makers of laundry machinery 
flourish amazingly. Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, 
Ltd., for instance, have as a frontispiece to their catalogue 
a photograph of the Phoenix Foundry at Keighley, which 
shows a range of buildings whose extent any manufacturer 
might envy. Of course this firm, with its sixty years’ 
experience, does not ignore appliances worked by hand; but 
by far the greater number of the machines illustrated are 
driven by mechanical power. Moreover, part of the foundry 
is given up to the manufacture of cooking and heating 
apparatus, and to their general engineering branch. But 
the fact remains that machines are now made for doing all 
the minor operations of a laundry as well as all the major 
ones. T'here are ingenious machines like the ‘Torrance ”’ 
shaper which folds, shapes and irons fold-collars at one opera- 
tion, or the brushing machine which brushes the superfluous 
starch off after the starching process. These, however, play 
but a small part in the laundry as equipped by Messrs. 
Summerscales, especially if compared with a “ Practical ”’ 
all-metal washing machine, with a capacity of 200 shirts, 
a foul-linen washing machine, a hydro extractor, or a six- 
roller ironing machine. These are a few of the numerous 
larger appliances which are found now in up-to-date 
laundries. Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd., are 
real specialists in this branch of engineering, and are fully 
qualified to advise both as to the arrangements and planning 
of a new laundry, or the alteration of an old. 


We have received three catalogues from the General 
Electric Company; one deals with their electro-medical 
apparatus, another with electric bells and accessories, and 
the third is a twelve-page pamphlet showing some few of the 
multitudinous buildings where “Osram” lamps are 
employed. 


_ THe Carron Company have issued two large showcards 
illustrating in colour respectively their eighteenth-century 
design firegrates, and the new “ Carron ” range, fitted with 
its inner oven door of glass, and a heat indicator. Both 


these, together with explanatiry pamphlets, may be obtained 
on application, 


; (Norwood). 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. G. H. Witioveusy, F.R.I.B.A., has removed to. 
National Buildings, The Parsonage, Manchester, where he 
will continue his practice as an architect and surveyor. 


THe Annan District Committee of Dumfries County 
Council last week agreed by nine votes to three to accept 
the tenders, amounting in all to 50,843l., for the carrying 
out of the Lower Annandale water supply scheme. 

THe Local Government Board have invited both the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the Urban and 
Rural District Council Association to submit suggestions as 
to a desirable amendment of the present law relating to 
combined drains. 

Tue Middlesex County Council have decided unani- 
mously in favour of promoting jointly with the Surrey 
Council a Bill for the widening of Kingston Bridge, so as 
to give a roadway of 35 feet across and two footpaths of 
10 feet each. The Middlesex Council’s moiety of the cost is 
estimated at 46,6501. 


Tue Building Committee of St. John’s Church, Byfleet, 
Surrey, have decided to complete the whole of the scheme. 
It was originally intended to build the chancel, transepts, 
and one bay of the nave, but as the result of this decision the 
church will be completed by the addition of the other three 
bays of the nave and the narthex at the west end. Of the 
10,0007. required, about 7,0002. has been raised. 


La Société Dieppoise des Habitations & Bon Marché, a 
society formed for the improvement of labourers’ cottages, 
is doing excellent work, according to the last Consular report. 
It purchases land in elevated positions round Dieppe and 
lays out small villages of good cottages, containing four good 
rooms and two attics, with a garden of about 550 square 
yards. Two of these villages are completed and fully occu- 
pied, the third will contain thirty-eight cottages. Seven of 
these are already finished and occupied. All are taken as | 
soon as finished, and in many cases purchased by their occu- 
pants. What was started as a purely philanthropic effort 
to improve the social life of the working classes has become 
a promising commercial speculation. 


Tue October issue of the A B CO programme published 
by the Great Central Railway Company contains a vast 
amount of useful information for those who contemplate a 
journey to the Midlands and Northern Counties of England. 
On alternate Saturdays during October, November, and De- 
cember cheap tickets, available by express trains, will be 
issued to over 200 inland towns and seaside resorts for 
periods up to eight days. On alternate Sundays such 
tickets will be issued to many important towns. To the 
pretty country around the Chiltern Hills and Vale of Ayles- 
bury day and half-day trips are announced several days a 
week. For those interested in walking and cycling special 
inducements are offered. Other items of interest include 
lists of stations to which week-end and tourist tickets can be 
obtained. Copies of this comprehensive programme can be 
obtained, post free, from Publicity Department, 216 Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W. 

THE London County Council Education Committee recom- 
mend that additional public elementary school accommodation 
be provided as indicated hereunder :—(1) About 850 places in 
Kensington. (2) About 600 places in Shepherd’s Bush. 
(3) About 700 places in Harrow Road (Paddington). 
(4) About 700 places in Highgate New Town (St. Pancras). 
(5) About 1,000 places in Hampstead Road (St. Pancras). 
(6) About 350 places by the adaptation of the Tottenham Road 
P.T. centre (Hackney) for elementary ‘school purposes. 
(7) About 250 places by the enlargement of the Berkshire Road 
School (Hackney). (8) About 900 places in Hackney. 
(9) About 375 places by the enlargement of the Daniel Street 
School (Bethnal Green). (10) About 1,500 places in White- 
chapel. (11) About 1,000 places in Stepney. (12) About 800 
places to replace the existing Fairfield Road School (Bow and 
Bromley). (13) About 400 places in Poplar. (14) About 128 
places by the enlargement of the Gill Street School (Lime- 
house). (15) About 400 places in West Greenwich (Green- — 
wich). (16) About 200 placesin Grove Park (Lewisham). 
(17) About 800 places in Camberwell. (18) About 800 
places on the Venetian Road site (Norwood). (19) About 300 
places in the district of Angell Town and Newington, either 
by an enlargement of the Cormont Road School (Brixton) by 
about 300 places or by an enlargement of the Cormont Road 
School by about 150 places and an enlargement of the Faunce 


- Street School (Newington) by about 150 places. (20) About 


300 places by an enlargement of the Gipsy Road School 
(21) About 300 places in Battersea. 
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ae NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 
first post on Jaturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


Reddaways’ 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not im every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect?’ Imperial’ Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


MENU Eho,: © 1. 

*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BournremoutH.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001., 501., and 251. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

IrELanp.—Noy. 29.—The Bangor Urban District Council 
invite plans, specifications, and estimates for erection 
of hot seawater baths at Pickie. Alternative schemes (plans, 
specifications and estimates) to be sent in—(qa) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other baths, &c. ; 
(b) scheme (a) omitting swimming pond, but providing for 
construction of same as an addition if thought desirable at a 
proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) in- 
clusive of all professional fees, not to exceed 7,050/. The 
person whose scheme may be selected will be appointed archi- 
tect at a fee of 5 per cent. on the accepted tender, this sum 
to cover all fees and expenses. When tenders are received, if 
the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate by 15 per cent. or 
over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. Further 
particulars can be had on application to Mr. J. Milliken, 
clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

IrnELAND.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

JTRELAND.—The Committee having charge of the building 
of the proposed Church House and Synod Hall at Armagh, to 
be erected adjoining the Cathedral, invite correspondence from 
competent architects with a view to the preparation of plans. 
Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Hon. Sec., Brantry Glebe, Dun- 
gannon, Co. Tyrone. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &c. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 
HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel. : 5878 Gerrard. 


" iets . Saddustay 
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Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


| | SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
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elephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDEAY & CO., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 
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chapel at the Stapleton workhouse. 
«clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 
Braprorp.—Nov. 17.—For all or any of the following » 
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Tstp or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,0001. One award of 200]. and two 
‘of 1001. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send 1l. 1s, deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 

Mancunster.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 1501., 1001. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class [V.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1001. and 501. Class V.— 
Garden design for house or cottage in Classes I. or IT.— 
prizes, 257. and 101. Class ViI.—Perspective drawing, suit- 
able for reproduction of a cottage entered for competition 
in Class I. or II.—prizes, 101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to 
Juilders. For excellence of workmanship and construction 
jn the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.—first prize, 
gold medal and 100/.; second prize, 50/7. Final dates for 
designs—Classes V. or VI, November 30; Class IV., 
March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon. 
secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rutstre.—Nov. 30.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1001., and 501. Deposit 
11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Watrs.—The Directors of the Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lies, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon., offer a prize of 100 guineas for 
the best set of plans for the building of a model village. Mr. 
A. §. Tallis, general manager, Oakdale Navigation Col- 


tieries, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrineton.—Nov. 14.—For taking down existing build- 


ings, excavating, preparation of site, and. for the building 
of retaining and foundation walls in connection with the 


extension of Woodnook Mill, for “Messrs. Higham’s, Ltd. 


(contract No. 2). Mr. Henry Ross, A.R.I.B.A., 15 Cannon 


Street, Accrington. 

Ayirspury.—Nov. 16.—For erection of Portland stone 
dwarf walls, iron standards and chains, and laying paving, 
&c., around the statue of the late Lord Chesham in the 
Market Square, Aylesbury. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Percy 
A. Wright’ and W. H. Taylor, hon. secretaries, Town Hall, 
Aylesbury. : 

Barrow-1n-Furness.—Nov. 14.—For alterations at the 
The Borough Engineer and 
‘Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

Barrow-1n-Furness.—Nov.: 16.—For alterations to the 
‘wards on the women’s side at the workhouse, Roose. Mr. 
H. T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

Brecxmnuam.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a timber 
cricket pavilion at the Technical Institute playing fields. 
Deposit 11. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, Beckenham. 

Betrast.—Nov. 16.—For the erection of conveniences in 
Botanic Gardens Park and Ormeau Park. The City Sur- 
veyor’s office. ; 

BrsHop Avuck~anp.—Nov. 17.—For erection of new post 
office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works. and Public 
Buildings. The Postmaster, Bishop Auckland. Send 11. 1s. 
sea to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 

Wy: 

BovurnemoutH.—Nov. 14.—For new stabling and loft at 
the East Yard, and other works in connection therewith. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

Bristou.—Nov. 14.—For structural alterations in the old 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, 


‘works:—Mason, joiner, plumber, iron, concrete, slater, 
painter, in proposed wool warehouse, Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. Send names, with 10s. 6d. deposit per trade, to 


Mr. Rhodes Calvert, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Forster Square, 


Bradford. 


Bupr.—Nov. 16.—For building a new restaurant and 
additions to the premises in Garden Terrace, Bude, Corn- 
wall, for Mr. W. H. Barkell. Mr. Ernest Wise, M.5.A., 
architect. 

Burniey.—Nov. 23.—For constructional ironwork in con- 
nection with the nurses’ home and maternity ward at the 
Burnley Union workhouse. Messrs. Keighley, architects, 
Nicholas Street, Burnley, Lancs. 

_ CasTLEFORD.—Noy. 18.—The West Riding Education Com- © 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Castleford Wesley Street Council school alterations 
(builder, joiner, plumber). The Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit in each case to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DoncastER.—Nov. 21.—For erection of a sorting office. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Head Post Office, Doncaster, or H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Duruam.—Nov. 15.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders for (1) Wheatley Hill (for about 442 infants), 
Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durhem; (2) alterations 
and improvements at Thornley, Kibblesworth, and removal 
of iron school to Seaton Snook, Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

EprnpurGH.—Nov. 17.—¥For sanitary annexes to married 
soldiers’ quarters, Johnstone Terrace, Edinburgh Castle. 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh. F 

Fatmoutu.—Nov. 26.—For erection of a pavilion in 
Gyllyngdune Gardens, for the Borough Council. The 
Borough Surevyor’s Office, Municipal Buildings. 

Fence Hovsss.—Nov. 14.—For building thirty-five 
houses at Fence: Houses, Durham, five minutes’ walk from 
the station, for the Lambton Collieries, Ltd. The Architect’s 
Office, Philadelphia Lime depot. 

Frome.—Nov. 14.—For erection of manual instruction 
rooms at Frome, Somerset. The Frome Milk Street Council 
School, or Mr. A. J. Picton, Bruton. 

Harrietp.—Nov. 14.—For works in the erection of four 
houses in the township of Hatfield, near Doncaster. Mr. 
Alexander M. Cobban, architect and surveyor, 12 Home 
Street, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 

Hutt.—Nov. 23.—For the steel roof work required in an 
extension of the tramway car shed on the Anlaby Road. The 
work consists of eleven trusses 48 feet 2 inches span, and 
11 trusses 54 feet 6 inches span with steel columns, lattice 
girders and purlins. Deposit 11. Mr. A:-Eaa) White, 
M.I1.C.E, city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Inetanp._—Nov. 17.—For the repairs of the existing 
labourers’ cottages in the several electoral divisions for the 
Ballymahon Rural District Council. Mr. P. MacGreevy, 
clerk. 

Istz or Man.—Nov. 22.—For the construction of a light- 
house tower, engine room, and dwelling houses on Maughold 
Head, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, for the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Darde.G. 
Stevenson, civil engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Lemps.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of two hostels for 
men students at the City of Leeds Training College, 
Beckett’s Park, Headingley. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names 
at once to Mr. 8. D. Kitson, architect, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a pavilion, &c., 
at the Isolation Hospital, Wales Farm Road, Acton, W. 
Mr. F. Sadler, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Win- 
chester Street, Acton, W. 

LoveusorougH.—Nov. 15.—For erection of St. Peter’s 
Church. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W.S. Weatherley, architect, 
A Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W., or Messrs. Barrow- 
cliff & Allcock, architects, Town Hall Chambers, Lough- 
borough, Leics. 

Mancuuster.—Nov. 26.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of alterations and additions to the Bank Meadow 
Council schools, Ashton Old Road. Deposit 1. 1s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Mrrron._For the erection of a church at Merton, Surrey. 
Send names and list of works to Mr. J. Sydney Brocklesby, 
A.R,1.B.A., Bank Chambers, Kingston Road, Merton, 
Surrey. 

PriymoutH.—Nov. 22.—For erection. of barracks at Mill- 
bay, for the Territorial Force Association of the County of 
Devon. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. F. A. Clark, architect, 83 Old 
Town Street, Plymouth. 

PorrsmoutH.—Nov. 15.—For works to be done and 
materials to be supplied in constructing and maintaining for 
six months (1) a four-stall urinal, within Clarendon Gardens 
and entered from Clarence Road, Southsea ; and (2) an 
eight-stall urinal, in Goldsmith Avenue, Fratton. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 
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Scortanp.—Dec: 5.—For erection of the superstructure 
of men’s barrack block, foundations and superstructures of 
officers’ and troop stables, and band block; also making new 
roads and parades at the new Cavalry Barracks at Redford, 
near Kdinburgh, in the Scottish Command. Send 10s. 
deposit by Nov. 17 to the Director of Barrack Construction, 
80 Pall Mall, London, S.W., or the Barrack Construction 
Office at Redford, on site of works. 

SuarortuH.—Noy. 21.—For alterations and additions 
required to convert Seafield House, Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
corner of Waterloo Road and Shore Road, into an asylum, 
for the Lancashire Asylums Board. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
James Gornall, clerk and steward, County Asylum, Rain- 
hill, near Liverpool. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 22.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of roof principals, purlins, &c., for extensions to 
the engine room, boiler house, and coal store, comprising the 
Neepsend Generating station. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. S. E. 
Fedden, engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Noy. 29.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of coal shoots for the Neepsend generating station. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. S§. E. Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. 

Soutn Brent.—Nov. 14.—For erection of farm house and 
buildings at Downstow, South Brent. Mr. Matthews, Beara 
Farm, South Brent, Devon. 

SouTHEND.—Novy. 19.—-For erection of drill hall, instruc- 
tor’s quarters, stores, &c., at Prittlewell, and alterations and 
additions to the drill hall, York Road, Southend, Essex, for 
the Territorial Force Association of the County of Essex. 
Send 2]. 2s. deposit by Nov. 19, to Colonel F. F. Johnson, 
C.B., secretary, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

ToDMORDEN. 


Noy. 19.—For the various works required 
in the erection of the Castle Hill Council school. 


Send names 
before Nov. 19 to Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, F.S.I., archi- 
tects, Todmorden. 

Watrs.—For erection of a surgery and doctor’s and 
dentist’s residence at Tredegar. Send 11. 1s. deposit by 
Nov. 12 to Mr. A. F. Webb, architect and surveyor, 60 High 
Street, Blackwood. 

Watrs.—Noyv. 12.—For erection of a cinematograph 
theatre in Oxford Street, Mountain Ash. Mr. George Ken- 
shole, M.S.A., architect, Bargoed. 

Wates.—Noy. 14.—For repairing and renovating Uchdir 
Congregational Church, New Tredegar. Mr. D. W. Price, 
Cloth Hall, New Tredegar, Mon. 

Wates.—Novy. 14.—For erection of a hall upon a site at 
Church Village, Llantwit Fardre. Send 1]. 1s. deposit by 
Nov. 12 to the Vicarage. 

Wates.—Noy. 15.—For erection of infants’ school, 
Darren View, and for the erection of boys’ and girls’ schools 
at Thomas Town Park (exclusive of special subjects block), 
all in Merthyr town. Send 21. 2s. deposit by Nov. 15, to the 
Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—Nov. 16.—For erection of the Haverfordwest 
Territorial drill hall and officers’ quarters. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, architect, 9 Victoria Place, 
Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Noy. 17.—For rebuilding the Railway Hotel, 
Crumlin, Mon. ‘Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. J. Griggs, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

Watzs.—Nov. 18.—For erection of bridges at (1) Cwm- 
llinau, in the parish of Cemmes, and (2) Rhiwsaeson, in the 
parish of Llanbrynmair, for the Montgomery County 
Council. Deposit 11. 1s. The Clerk of the Council, 
Bierriew Street, Welshpool, or the County Surveyor, Music 
Saloon, Broad Street, Newtown. 

Wates.-—Nov. 19.—For erection of a block of three shops, 
&c., at Blackwood, Mon. Mr. D. M. Davies, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Underhill Chambers, Caerphilly. 

Watrs.—Noy. 19.—For erection of thirty-three cottages 
at Cwmcelyn, Blaina, Mon., for the Blaina Central Building 
Club. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. A. F. Athron, chairman, Surgery 
Road, Blaina. ; 

Watrs.—Noy. 19.—For new shop. Pontardawe, for the 
Alltwen and Pontardawe Co-operative Society, Ltd. De- 
posit 17. 1s. Messrs. C. S. Thomas, Meager & Jones, archi- 
tects, 15-Wind Street, Swansea. 

Wates.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a schoolroom in 
Glancynon Terrace, Abercynon, for the Trustees of Taber- 
nacle Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church. Messrs. Morgan 
& Elford, Mountain Ash, or Mr. John J ones, ironmongery 
Stores, Margaret Street, Abercynon. nee 


Wates.—Noy. 21.—For erection of 100 workmen’s houses, 
for the New Dynant. Anthracite Colliery, Ltd., at Cwm- 
mawr, Pontyberem. Mr. J. E. Burnell, 2 Frederick Street, 
Llanelly. ; : 

Wates.—Nov, 21.—For the construction of a post-mortem 
house and mortuary near the Dolau Subway, Llanelly. The 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Llanelly. 

Watrs.—Noy. 29.—For erection of a minister’s house at 
Mynachlogddu, Pembrokeshire. The Rey. L. G. Young, 
Bryncleddau, Clynderwen. on 

Watrs.—Nov. 29.—For erection of thirty-six houses, to- 
gether with the construction of roads, drains, &c., at Troedy- 
rhiw, for the Park Building Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WestsrHope.—Novy. 19.—For taking down and remoying 
an iron school building at Westerhope, and re-erecting same 
at Bedlington station. Deposit 11. 1s. The Education Com- 
mittee, Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WoLvrERHAMPTON.——-Noy. 12.—-For proposed extensicns and 
alterations to the Royal Orphanage. Deposit 2I. 2s. Send 
names by Nov. 12 to Mr. Fred T. Beck, architect and 
diocesan surveyor, Wulfrun Chambers, Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

Woopsrtts.—Noy. 16.—For the repairs and alterations 


(joiner and ventilator) to the Woodsetts school. Mr. S. 
Abson, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Woodhouse, 
Yorks. 


Wooxry Henton.—Noy. 15.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Wookey Henton Council school, Somerset. 
Messrs. Price & Jayne, Weston-super-Mare, 

Yorx.—Noy. 14.—For erection of a waiting shelter in 
Station Road. Mr. F..W. Spurr, city. engineer, Guildhall, 
York. 


TENDERS. 


DORKING. 

For the laying of 300 lineal yards of 7-inch stoneware pipes 
in connection with the Trashurst extension of the North 
and Mid-Holmwood sewerage scheme. Mr. W. Raptezy, 
jun., surveyor. 


Cummins & Sons an 4 £280 0 0 
Longhurst & Sons : : . ; ; 240 (040 
Ossenton : } : : : : 190 0 0. 
Blaker . ; ‘ } : é f , 175 0 6 
May & Son . ; i : ’ } 170-0. 0. 
Lown & Co. . c : ; 4 : ‘ 145 0 0 
Artuur, West Dorking (accepted) : : 134 0 0 


HARTSHORNE, 


For about three miles of cast-iron water mains, service 


reservoir, collecting tank, sluice valves, &c. Mr. Norman 
F. Spence, engineer, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Slater & Harrison . ~ £2,840 17 9 
British Construction Co. : 2,304 5 7 
Chamberlain 2,198.;,.0.. O 
Clark 2,021 20.0 
Moss & Sons 2,000 0 0 
Brebner & Co, ie : ; 1 OF GnOeny 
Sanders -& Torrance , ; ; 1,970 0 0 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. 1,966 7 2 
Barry . : ; : 1,847 11 0 
Winser 1,838.17 1 
Jewell 1,830 0 O 
Sykes . 1,797 0 0 
Barke & Sons 3 : 1,787. 0 0 
Jowett, Prescot (accepted) 9 


1,752. 16 


ISLE OF MAN. 


For the construction of manholes, lampholes, tanks, supply- 
-ing and laying about 9,000 yards of 9-inch and 12-inch 
sewers, also for laying 18-inch cast-iron outlet Pipe, &c., 


at Laxey, Isle of Man.~ Mr. R. H. CROMPTON, 

A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Bowness-on-Windermere. — 
Taylor. : £7,650 0 0 
J. & T, Binns 7,306 0 0. 
Wellerman Bros. 6,542 0 0 
Pearce Se eee 5,788 0 0 
Exors. of Arunde 5,651 0 0 
Graham & Son 5,588 0 0 
Bentley & Co. 5,480 0 0 
Brebner & Co. : : : 5,385 0 0 
Dawson, Whitehaven (accepted) 5,195 0 0 
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LAMBOURN. 


For building a Council school to accommodate 100 children, 
for Berks Education Committee. 


Chapman & Co. £2,440 0 0 £3914 0 
Langman & Son 2,225 19 0 447 2 
Chick 2,000 0 0 45 14 0 
Paul ; 1,983 0 0 ADM E SO 
Simms & Son 1,960 0 0 (2 40) 0) 
Bosher & Sons 1,933 15 1 45 12 10 
Smallbone & Son 1,933 10 0 42 10 0 
Rowse & Co. 1,930 0 0 ioe (Uae 
Elms : : 1,910 16 8 44 5 6 
Honour & Son 1,881 8 5 Aces ey 
Flewelling 1 OU Lar Cnne 50 0 0 
Edwards & Sons 1,777 14 6 AGS ad 
Colborne P d ! BVO eC 1m 452 ae 
Treasure Bros., Orpington 

(recommended) 1,672 0" 0 43.0 0 

LONDON. 


For the erection of a new aviary at Clissold Park, for the 
London County Council. 


Rowell & Co. £225 0 0 
Harding & Son . ; : ‘ 5 159 0 0 
Palmer & Co., 5 Victoria Street (recom- 

mended) . : : d : : : aia eye (0) set6) 
Estimate of chief officer of parks department 150 0 0 


For repairs and painting works to shore buildings, in con- 


nection with the training ship Hamouth, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. 


Aslett . , . ; : , £255 18 6 
Hussey : : : : : : - 235 0 
Kazak . : : : ; 2 ; ; 234 0 0 
Vigor & Co. : : : : : . 194 0 0 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment (recom- 

mended) . : ee ‘ ; ? 190 0 0 
Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . ; ; ; 250 0 0 


For supplying and fixing fanlight openers at the Brook 
Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


The ‘‘ England’’ Works £228 0 0 
Vigor & Co. . , , ; : : : 2157 On 0 
Oram & Son . : d , ; : ; 151 4 0 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Birmingham), 
Tipton (recommended). i : ; Ade 756 
Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . : : ; 175: 0.70 
MERTHYR. 
For erection of a maternity department at the workhouse. 
Davies & Son : £5,040 > 0F 0 
~ Sullivan 2,935 10 0 
James 3 ; 2,858 0 0 
W alters : ; : é } L : 2.587 0-0 
Wartow & Wartow, Merthyr (accepted) . 2,538 12 0 
Willams & Son i ; : ‘ 2,022 10 11 


PLAISTOW. 


For the erection of electrical theatre, Barking Road. Mr. 
‘J. M. Grapwett, architect, Essex House, Stratford, E. 


' Webb £5,210 .0 0 
Sheffield 2,898 0 0 
Jerram 2,887 0 0 
Maddison 2,831 0 0 
Brown Zr OORRO MEO 

200. Ua G 


Symes 


SETTLE. 
For excavating, levelling and draining playing-fields at 
Giggleswick School, Yorks.. Mr, T. A. Foxcrort, sur- 
veyor, Settle. 


Parker . 3 : =f: : , £776 0 0 
Parkin & Co. . : : : ; E F 712 Ouao 
‘Morley & Sons. 5 p é , : 697 2 4 
Treasure E , : : 2 : , 6835er 
~ Downham E : ; é : : : 625 14 0 
eomith, . : ; ; f : ; : 606 5 8 
Whitaker ; F : , F F : 600 0 0 
Wood . ; ; : : : : ; 551-13 10 
Woodburn . : Nie i , ; 545.15 1 
Pickthall & Son . . : : ; p 542 10 0 
Taylor & Son ; > , : ; ; 528 6 4 
Brassington Bros. & Corney . ; ‘ ; 481 6 4 
Schofield & Son . : ; : : : AO bee 0 
Tattersall & Earnshaw . - Pe ; 389 14 


SWINDON. 


For additions and alterations to the G.W.R. drill-hall, for 
Wilts County Association. Messrs. BisHor & FIsHEr, 
architects, Swindon. 


H. & C. Spackman £1,384 17 0 
Tydeman Bros. 1,448 5 11 
Flewelling . 1626 17-0 
Norman e 1,620" 10°50 
Tarrant : ; : : 1,246 19 9 
Great Western Railway Co. 1,246.19 7 
Williams : 4 ‘ 1,197 10 0 
Leighfield 17189) 040 
Colborne : ; k ; 1,149 0 0 
Porr Bros., Swindon (accepted) 1,144 0 0 


WILTON. 
For erection of iron fire-escape staircases to the men’s and 
women’s dormitories of the workhouse. Mr. Harpine, 
architect, Salisbury. 


Wilton Bros. £197 2 6 
Randall : 195 0 0 
Neal & Watkins . 188 10 0 
Wort & Way 155 10 0 
Dawkins 150 0 0 
Hayward Bros. : : : 3 : 149 10 0 
Herring & Son, Chertsey (provisionally ac- 

cepted) ‘ i 135 0 0 


THE TURIN EXHIBITION. 


In view of the public interest aroused by the work of the 
Exhibitions Branch of the, Board of Trade with regard to 
Brussels, Vienna, and Buenos Ayres, it may be interesting 
to give some account of the next great international under- 
taking for which the new organisation is making itself re- 
sponsible. This is to be held in Turin, under the auspices 
of the Italian Government. Than the Valentino Park no 
finer site could have been found for such an enterprise, and 
it is satisfactory to know that the British section is to hold 
the most commanding position. 

Turin, which has a population of 400,000 inhabitants, is, 
as regards age, contemporary with Rome, and is full of 
historic and antiquarian interest. It bore the: name of 
Taurasia prior to its conquest by the Romans, and Taurasia 
from that time onwards became Tourini. Through many 
changes and vicissitudes it passed from its three days’ resist- 
ance to Hannibal, after his passage over the Alps in 218, 
t> its recognition as the capital of the kingdom of Italy in 
1861, the town retaining its position of urbs prima until the 
seat of Government in 1870 was again transferred to ‘‘the 
City on Seven Hills.’ It possesses the finest armoury in the 
world, and, in addition, has the advantage of numerous 
beautiful museums, art galleries, and monuments, principally 
in bronze. 

The Exhibition stands at the end of the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele II. The Exhibition grounds extend along both 
banks of the river Po, and are in the Valentino Park, quite 
close to Porta Nuova, the central railway station. About 
500 feet from the left bank of the river and 35 feet above it, 
in a splendid position at the south-east end of the Park, is 
the main facade of the buildings for the British section, 
which alone with part of the Italian section stands on the 
side nearest the city. The front of the buildings takes the 
form of a crescent, and is surmounted by a central dome with 
smaller domes supporting on either hand. The British 
Pavilion has been isolated and rendered practically fireproof. 
Every precaution has, in fact, been taken both by the Exhibi- 
tions Branch of the Board of Trade and by the Italian 
authorities to prevent such another disaster as occurred. in 
Brussels. The space available for occupation by the repre- 
sentatives of British industry within the section is 20,000 
square metres, and signs are not wanting to show that, how- 
ever successful were the efforts of the Exhibitions Branch in 
Brussels, Buenos Ayres, and Vienna, the Turin Exhibition 
is likely to create a record. 


Tue report of the Board of Arbitration which inquired 
into the Swansea painting trade dispute has been received. 
The men are awarded 3d. an hour increase, which brings the 
rate up to 84d. Their hours are shortened to conform to the 
hours that rule in the local building trade, being six months 
short hours and six months long. It is provided that the 
men are not to smoke while at work, and that any further 


4 | disputes are to be settled by arbitration. 
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PROGRESS IN ENGINEERING. 


At a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
November 1 Mr. Alexander Siemens delivered his presidential 
address. In the course of it he briefly traced the history of 
knowledge from the prosperous period of Greece down to the 
present time, and drew the conclusion that in literature and 
art, or in philosophy, we cannot boast of being greatly 
superior to the ancients, but as far as engineering problems 
are concerned we have enormously advanced, thanks to the 
practical application of scientific theories. 

He claimed that our progress is due principally: (1) To 
the improvement of the means of communication ; (2) to the 


saving of manual labour by the introduction of mechanical - 


power ; which main features have caused a general lowering 
of the cost of ‘‘ obtainables.”’ 

Both these features, characterising modern civilisation, 
are the outcome of the work of the engineering profession, 
and engineers may claim in addition that progress has by no 
means ceased in our time. 

When we seek to recognise true progress in the material 


conditions under which we are living, it is not unreasonable’ 


to expect that any further advance will be made on the same 
lines as differentiate our present civilisation from that of the 
ancients, and that ‘‘ lowering the cost of obtainables ’? based 
upon improvement of communications and upon the saying 
of manual labour will furnish a reliable test whether a 
change suggested to be made in our material surroundings 
is worth adopting or is merely an alternative without any 
prospect of being generally accepted. 

Everybody readily agrees that improving the means of 
communication is a desirable form of progress, and that 


any innovation which has this result has come to stay, but, | 


curiously enough, the consequences are not yet fully appre- 
ciated, and the saving in manual labour is still looked upon 
askance by those most concerned. 

For the cry of the workman has been ever since 
machinery was introduced, that displacing manual labour 
by mechanical power means diminished opportunity of 
employment for him, and even nowadays, when the fallacy 
of this argument has been exposed, the leaders of the work- 
men strenuously oppose improvements in this direction. 

Coupled with this anomalous attitude regarding 
machinery is another fallacy which appears to be equally 
difficult to eradicate, indicated by ‘‘ restriction of output.” 
This sentiment has its origin in the desire to remedy un- 
employment, and its promoters argue that to maintain our 
present mode of living a certain amount of work has to be 
performed daily ; if, therefore, each man does as little work 
as possible for ‘living wages,’’ more people must be 
employed and the workers have enough to maintain them- 
selves comfortably. On the face of it this argument sounds 
plausible, but the weak point lies in the assumption that 
the work really necessary to be carried out daily is sufficient 
to give employment all round, and the supposed remedy fails 
because it increases the cost of production. Enhanced cost 
means diminished demand, and consequently decrease of 
sale ; but if the sale falls off producers have to be dismissed. 
The consequence of restriction of output is, therefore, restric- 
tion of employment, the very opposite effect of what is 
intended by its advocates, 

Accepting, therefore, that ‘‘ lowering of cost’’ is the most 
important factor of modern progress, it is as well to 
emphasise that lower first cost by itself does not prove a 
“lowering of cost.’’ The ‘cost of maintenance’’ should 
always be taken into account, in addition to the first cost, 
when comparing the value of several alternatives presented 
for the solution of a problem. 

Bearing in mind that the distinguishing features of 
modern civilisation, viz., the saving of time, of exertion, and 
therefre of money, are the outcome of engineering science, 
it will be conceded that ‘lowering of cost’’ should be the 
guiding principle of all engineering design ; and that, there- 
fore, successful engineering must be based not only on tech- 
nical knowledge, but on the proper understanding of 
economic laws. 

The extent of the influence of commercial considerations 
has steadily increased since the middle of last century, owing 
principally to the great improvement in the means of com- 
munication, which, as far as technical knowledge is con- 
cerned, places engineers of all countries on an equal footing, 
and permits of unlimited competition between manufacturers 
wherever their works may be situated. ‘ 

Tt is true that the technical conditions under which an 
engineer has to construct a road, a canal, dams and filter- 
beds ‘for waterworks, drainage works, a dock, or the per- 
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manent way of railways, have not very much altered during ; 
the last sixty years, but directly it becomes necessary to 
utilise machinery or other manufactured products in 
engineering works, the economical aspect of the manufactur- 

ing process becomes paramount, and every effort should be : 
made by the designing engineer to facilitate economy of 
manufacture, : 

The importance of this consideration arises partly from — 
international competition, and partly from the tendency to — 
supersede small workshops by large industrial establish- 7 
ments, because the machinery which is necessary for cheap — 
production involves a capital outlay which. can only prove 
remunerative by manufacturing on a large scale. : 

A broad distinction should, therefore, be made between 
contractors’ work and manufactured produce. 

With regard to contractors’ work, the consulting engineer © 
must be the real expert with a varied practical experience of 
similar work, in possession of all the necessary preliminary 
data for designing the complete works, and well acquainted 
with all the details of the method of carrying them out. 

The contractor brings his implements to the spot where 
he carries out the work in accordance with the orders of the 
engineer, while it is practically of no consequence whether 
the contractor could design the works in question himself or 
not as long as he thoroughly understands the means and 
methods by which he should carry out the wishes of®the 
engineer. In many cases the engineer employs a number of 
contractors for the various portions of the scheme, but the 
individual contractor need not have any knowledge of the 
work of the other contractors, nor need he even be informed 
as to the object in view. The contractor has therefore no 
responsibility for the design of the works or of any part of 
them, but the engineer who has worked out the problem and 
has superintended the carrying out in all its details takes the 
full responsibility of every part of the work being suitable 
for its purpose. 

This is different with manufactured produce which is 
utilised in engineering works, the variety of which is con- 
stantly increasing, so that it is perfectly hopeless to expect 
that every engineer who requires manufactured goods to carry 
out his designs can be acquainted with every detail of their 
manufacture. Moreover, trained technical experts are nowa- 
days entrusted with the task of directing industrial opera- 
tions in factories, and it is inevitable that they should know 
more about manufacturing methods and requirements than 
outsiders. 

Complaints have been made lately that some engineers 
have taken advantage of this circumstance by specifying 
results only, and inviting manufacturers to submit detailed 
descriptions of the means proposed by them for obtaining the | 
specified results. This procedure implies that six or seven 
complete specifications have to be worked out by the manu- 
facturers invited to tender, instead of only one by the 
engineer, and, it is complained, this enables a person who is 
not competent to draw up a satisfactory specification by him- 
self, to act as superintendent of works to the exclusion of 
really competent engineers. In fact, it is alleged that some- 
times the first proposals are not accepted, but their details 
are utilised by the engineer for drawing up a complete 
specification of his own. 

The objection to this way of specifying engineering works, 
apart from its moral iniquity, is the waste of time it.involves, 
and it is no excuse to say that the client will in the end obtain 
better work than, ex hypothesi, his engineer could have 
devised by himself. 

When studying the means to stop such action it will be 
conceded, on reflection, that not even an Act of Parliament 
can prevent a man from undertaking work for which others 
do not consider him competent if, in the end, he satisfy his 
employers in a way that nobody can find fault with. In 
addition, we must remember that this problem refers only 
to manufactured goods that are required for the execution of 
engineering designs, which the manufacturer is called upon 
to deliver as finished articles, fit to pass tests agreed upon at 
the time the order was placed, and subsequent failure may 
have to be made good by the manufacturer, who therefore 
incurs a greater responsibility than a contractor does. 
Another point is that the same apparatus is often used in a 
variety of engineering schemes, while in the interest of 
economic manufacture it is desirable that its construction 
should be the same in all cases. 

The question is, Who is to determine the construction or 
specify the tests under such circumstances: the engineer, who 
wants the apparatus for one particular purpose, or the manu- 
facturer, whose inclination is to consider nothing but cheap- 
ness of construction ? 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers has furnished a satis- | 


factory solution of the problem by establishing, in conjunc- 
tion with other kindred institutions, the Engineering 
Standards Committee. By referring to the publications of 
this committee the consulting engineer can rely upon obtain- 
ing apparatus that will pass the tests therein specified, and 
the manufacturer can adapt his processes to the requirements 
set out by the committee without the risk of being invited 
to quote to specifications which may upset his methods of 
manufacture without benefit to anybody. 

There are, however, two features of its activity which the 
committee will have to keep steadily in view: the one is the 
ever-increasing variety of manufactured produce requiring 
standard specifications, and the other the need of constant 
revision, so as to avoid hampering progress. This task is 
made more difficult by the international character of the com- 
petition in manufactured articles, which accentuates the 
necessity not only of doing all that is possible to increase 
economy of production, but also to facilitate in every way 
the introduction of new industries. A beneficial consequence 
of successful efforts in these two directions is the multiplica- 
tion of opportunities for employment. 

If the improvement in communications has the tendency 
of aggravating the burden of competition and of placing all 
nations on a footing of equality, it ensures, on the other hand, 
the continued progress of our civilisation by guarding it 
from the fate that the culture of so many ancient empires has 
experienced, which have left only scanty traces of their 
once flourishing state, because no adequate means existed for 
spreading their knowledge or for protecting it from de- 
struction. 

There is the further advantage that, in conjunction with 
the saving of manual labour, modern facilities of com- 
munication ensure leisure, and thereby opportunity for cul- 
tivating the mind in other respects than merely on utilitarian 
lines. 

Engineers may claim, therefore, that their endeavours 
have materially furthered the great modern object of con- 
ferring the greatest good on the greatest number, but in con- 
tinuing their efforts they must never forget that in these 
strenuous times more than ever the admonition of the 
Preacher obtains: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 


PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) 
at Caxton Hall, on Monday, Nov. 7, a paper on “ Public 
Slaughter-houses’’ was read by Mr. S. M. Dodington 
(member). 

The paper, which is the outcome of many years’ patient 
study and extensive travel on the part of the author, began 
with a reference to the vital necessity of public slaughter- 
houses from the standpoints of public health, _ practical 
economy and humanity, and, after a brief historical survey, 
alluded to the conditions of slaughtering and meat inspec- 
tion now in vogue in this country as a national disgrace, 
and as unworthy of the name of ‘‘system.’”? The private 
slaughter-house, with its attendant evils, was strongly con- 
demned, and the backwardness of our municipalities in 
making provision for public abattoirs was contrasted with 
the elaborate and careful attention given to the matter in 
other parts of the civilised world. 

An outline was given of the principal points to be observed 
in order to ensure humane methods of slaughtering under 
efficient supervision and with a proper system of meat in- 
spection ; some of the principal types of public slaughter- 
houses were discussed, and the arrangement of typical Con- 
tinental abattoirs described in detail. A pleasing exception 
to the usual inadequate British way of dealing with this 
matter is to be found, according to Mr. Dodington, in the 
slaughter-houses controlled by the Admiralty, which were 
erected or remodelled, after extensive enquiries, by a com- 
anpsion, and are regulated by well considered and efficient 
rules. 


Stress was placed upon the qualifications which must be 


possessed by the veterinary surgeons in charge of the public ~ 


slaughter-houses in Germany, in contrast to the inefficient 
way in which meat inspection is usually performed in 
England, by men whose qualifications for such important 
work are often quite inadequate. In general, the public 
abattoirs of Germany may be said to be a pattern for the 
world to follow, the care bestowed on their design being well 
repaid by the many advantages arising from the centralisa- 


tion and efficient supervision of the slaughtering. Switzer- 
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land, Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia are closely follow- 
ing Germany’s lead. 

There is, said the author, plenty of scope for the engineer, 
not only in designing the structural work of abattoirs and 
cattle markets, but in improving the instruments used for 
stunning animals and the plant for handling their carcases, 
not to mention the work in connection with cold storage, 
water softening, sterilisation, electric lighting, drainage, &c., 
all of which form essential parts of the modern slaughter- 
houst. Unfortunately, one has to travel abroad in order 
to see these matters properly dealt with, and the paper strove 
to put forward some ideas on public slaughter-houses by 
which this country would greatly benefit if public opinion 
could be sufficiently aroused. 

Mr. R. 8S, Ayling expressed regret that the London 
County Council had not taken this matter up from the public 
health point of view. In some continental towns the public 
abattoir was the finest building in the town. He did not 
think that it need be that, but rather it should be a building 
which expressed its purpose, and one thoroughly well 
equipped. 

Mr. K. F. Silcock gave his experience of surveying private 
slaughter-houses when he was in the city engineer’s office at 
Leeds years ago, and remarked that it was a ghastly job. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects will hold an 
extra general meeting (ordinary) on November 28, at 8 p.m., 
when a special paper by the Cavaliere Cesare Formilli will 
be read entitled ‘‘ The Monumental Work of the Cosmati at 
Westminster Abbey,’’ with lantern illustrations. 

We are pleased to notice that for the third year in 
succession Mr. Archibald D, Dawnay, the head of the well- 
known firm of constructional engineers, has been elected 


. Mayor of Wandsworth. 


THe Devon Education Authority have approved the 


following estimates for new schools :—Ashburton (175 
scholars), 2,1001.; Brixham (150 scholars), 1,800I. ; 
Foggintor (100 scholars), 1,200I. ; Foggintor, master’s 


house, 4001. ; alterations Teignmouth, Brook Street Council 
school, 1007. ; Colyton Council school, purchase of land and 
cottage, 4001. 

AccorDING to an official return by the Metropolitan 
Water Board, the average daily supply of water in the 
board’s area in September was 232,063,000 gallons, which 
was supplied to 1,094,226 houses, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 7,080,345. There was a reserve of water at the end 
of the month of 7,497,000,000 gallons. 

Tue Canterbury Board of Guardians last week decided to 
make application to the Local Government Board for a loan 
of 35,0001. to cover the following schemes :—Drainage at the 
workhouse, 6001.; extension of laundry and _ store-rooms, 
8001. ; installation of the electric light, 1701. ; fire appliances, 
including pumps, &c., 3501.; extension of “ Woodville,”’ 
8001. ; architect’s fees, printing, &c., 2801. 

Less than an hour’s journey from London the most 
charming country is to be met with in Buckinghamshire. 
Attractive alike to those who cycle or walk or prefer more 
leisured means of getting about, to the antiquarian, the 
artist in search of the picturesque, or the angler intent on 
enjoying a day’s quiet sport at some favoured spot, it is 
remarkable that this favoured holiday land has not become 
more widely known. The Great Central Railway Company 
have done much to open it up, and their tasteful and excel- 
lently illustrated handbooks for walkers and cyclists, entitled 
‘‘ Strolls in Beechy Bucks’? and Cycling Spins in Beechy 
Bucks,” place the visitor in the way of finding for himself 
the roads and paths and the many places of interest with 
which the district abounds. Copies of each. booklet will be 
sent post free for 3d. by Publicity Department, 216 Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W. 

Tux Austin Motor Company, Ltd. (manufacturers of the 
“Austin ”’ cars), Northfield, near Birmingham, have opened 
a depot at Nos. 18 and 22 Prince of Wales’s Road, Norwich. 
Extensive structural alterations have been carried out. The 
front portion has been devoted to showroom purposes, with 
showcases, &c. The shop front is of polished mahogany with 
fluted pilasters and carved Ionic caps, and large plate-glass 
doors. In the rear is a machine shop with motor pit of suf- 
ficient length to take several cars, and the machinery includes 
a complete plant of electrically driven machines. The altera- 
tion of the premises has been executed by Messrs. J. Youngs 
& Son, builders, Norwich, under the supervision of Mr. 
F. W. Skipper, architect and surveyor, Norwich. 
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FIREPROOF WOOD. 


It has, we believe, been universally admitted for some 
years past that, of all fire-resisting materials, good, sound 
and solid timber, though doomed in the end, will withstand 
the effects of fire longer than iron and steel. The natural 
fire-resisting qualities of wood are now reinforced by 
science, until it would appear as if at last wood can be 
rendered not merely fire-resisting, but practically fireproof 
and non-inflammable. And this has been proved, not by 
laboratory experiments or in testing sheds, which must of 
necessity be somewhat inconclusive, but in actual practice, 
where failure would have been followed by disaster. For 
instance, two years ago an accident occurred on a train at 
the Sloane Square station on the District Railway line, which 
might have had shocking consequences, for, as the result 
of a short circuit below the floor level, the metal pipe 
carrying the electric-lighting wires and a metal junction- 
box were fused. The under side of the timber flooring, 
immediately above this pipe and junction-box, was charred 
in places under the intense heat. This charring, however, 
according to the Board of Trade report, ‘‘ nowhere exceeded 
a quarter of an inch in depth, and no mark of fire could be 
found inside the car on the flooring, seats, or sides.’? The 
report says that the wood had been previously rendered 
non-inflammable, and this was done by the process of the 
Timber Fireproofing Company; in fact, ‘‘the real com- 
bustibles in this fire, if we use the word, were copper, iron, 
and brass.’’ The behaviour of this wood proved so successful 
on this and other occasions that the Board of Trade now 
urges the use of non-inflammable wood in the construction 
of carriages used in tube railways. 

There is, however, a wider sphere for non-inflammable 
wood than in the making of railway carriages, For a con- 
siderable amount of woodwork is still introduced into our 
buildings, even though they be designated ‘‘ fireproof.” 
And that woodwork constitutes a source of danger, or at 
least it usually does so. Now the Timber Fireproofing Com- 
pany have an invention to offer which has successfully with- 
stood for seven minutes the fierce heat of a short circuit. 
The process of rendering wood immune from catching fire 
or spreading flame consists briefly in submitting the wood 
to a vacuum treatment, whereby the air and moisture in the 
pores are removed and the sap vaporised, and then forcing 
by means of hydraulic pressure a solution of antipyrine 
chemicals throughout the pores and fibres of the wood and 
subsequently drying it in a dry-kiln. 

Among the public bodies who have used wood so treated 
are H.M. Office of Works, for a power house at Black- 
friars; Westminster City Council, for muniment room; 
Preston Corporation, for new power house; and London 
County Council, for sundry constructions and Aldwych 
subway tramcars. The woodwork in the additional build- 
ings for Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., and Messrs. Cad- 
bury Bros. and many other well-known firms has been so 
treated. 

The cost of treatment naturally depends to some extent 
upon the kind and thickness of the timber. It is possible, 
therefore, only to quote to specification; but it may be taken 
on the average that the cost of fireproofing timber is 3s. 
per cubic foot at the company’s works at Fulham. .The cost 
of fireproofed timber should be compared with the price of 
other fireproof materials, such as steel, concrete, asbestos, 
&c., when it will be found to compare most favourably. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL WORK FOR BRITISH 
CAPITAL. 


Tue current Board of Trade Journal contains a number of 
announcements as to building work abroad :— 

Brazil.—The Diario cf October 19 contains a notice, 
issued by the Ministry of War, inviting tenders for the con- 
struction of barracks intended for the 3rd Regiment of 
Artillery in Cruz Alta, A deposit of 10,000 milreis (about 
7001.) will be required to qualify tenders, which will lke 
opened on Dec. 9. Tenders should be addressed to the 
‘“Capitao Ajudante, LEscriptorio da Commissao Con- 
structora de Quarteis no Rio Grande do Sul,’’? Santa Maria, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Further particulars respecting 
the contract may be obtained at the same address.. Local 
representation is practically necessary. 

Argentina.—The Boletin Oficial of October 12 contains a 
decree authorising the contract for the construction of the 
building intended for the National Department for Hygiene 
and Sanitation at Buenos Aires to be placed with Messrs. 


Vinent, Maupas & Jauregui. The cost of the work is esti- 
mated at about 87,0001. 


Toronto.—The Bank of Toronto have awarded a contract 


for the construction of a new head office at that city at a 


cost of 1,000,000 dollars (about 205,0007.). Among the re- 
quirements for the work will be steelwork, ornamental iron- 
work, marble, bronze work, vaults and safes, plunger ele- 
vators, cabinet work, stained glass and decoration. Mr. 
Field states that favourable consideration would probably 
be given to offers from British firms who have accredited 
representatives at Toronto, or who would be willing to send 
a representative out there. 

Straits Settlements.—The Straits Budget of September 29 
publishes the annual address by the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements on the financial, &c., position of the colony, in 
the course of which he stated that among the more im- 
portant services which it is proposed to undertake in 1911 
are the following :—Building of a new district court; con- 
struction of a sea wall across the gap at Johnston’s Pier; 
raising of low-lying land adjoining Penang Road, and 
draining of the swamp at Balestier Road; erection of a 
lighthouse on Kuruman Island, off Labuan; construction of 


-a hill railway; completion of water supply extension works 


at Bukit Seraya, Province Wellesley, and Lumut, Dind- 
ings; construction of revetment wall to part of the reclama- 
tion at the Malacca river mouth. Reference was also made 
by the Governor to the following municipal works :—The 
sanitary engineer appointed to report on the removal and 
disposal of sewage at Singapore has recommended the 
establishment of a system of underground sewers through- 
out the town. A scheme has also been under consideration 
for increasing the water supply of Penang by the construc- 
tion of a large storage reservoir at the Waterfall Gardens. 
A new hospital for infectious diseases is shortly to be built 
in Singapore. ; 
Note.—The names and addresses of persons with whom 
firms might communicate in connection with each of the 
foregoing matters may be obtained by British firms on 


application to the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 


Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 
W. & T. Avery, Lrp., of London and Birmingham, have 
been. awarded at the Buenos Aires Railways and Land 
Transport Exhibition the Grand Prix for their exhibition 


of weighbridges and weighing apparatus, which included a 


complete machine for weighing trains in motion. 

Tue Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company, 
Ltd., of Sheffield, London and Birmingham, .have secured 
from the War Office the contract for the new steam generat- 


ing plant and complete centralised heating installation at ~ 
the balloon factories, offices and dirigible shed at South 


Farnborough, Hants. 

Mr. Arex. G. Luz, late managing director of Hofler, 
Ltd., has commenced business in his own name at 14 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. He has acquired the plant and 
stock of Austrian oak panelling and joinery work for which 
his late firm held a high reputation, together with the good- 
will. Numerous examples of this work are displayed in his 
new showrooms at the above address. In addition, Mr. Lee has 
taken over the sheet-lead damp course, which has been sup- 
plied to H.M. War Office, 
Anderson will be his outdoor representative. Many of our 
readers, to whom Mr. Lee is well known, will join in our 
wishes for his success. 

Amonest the recent contracts entered into by the Horsfall 
Destructor Company are a large installation for the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board and for the Aberdare U.D.C., 
both of which are now approaching completion. Their other 
contracts for patent refuse-destructor plants include New- 
town (Montgomery), Grimsby, Colombo, and Manaos, in 
Brazil, all of which are of considerable importance and 
value. This company was recently awarded at the Health 
Exhibition at Brighton, held under the auspices of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, a silver medal for the patent 
mechanical charging gear (overhead tub system), similar to 
that in successful operation at the Poplar destructor; and a 
bronze medal for their balance tip, self-acting sanitary carts 
under the Constable patents, which this company now act 
as sole licensees for. Models of both the subjects of these 
awards are to be seen at the Parkes Museum of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, London. The company is now under the 
active supervision of Mr. Thomas W. How as managing 
director in conjunction with Mr. George Watson. 
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Admiralty, &c. Mr. W. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE USE OF WHITE LEAD.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THERE is another white pigment derived from zinc which 
deserves consideration. This pigment, generally known as 
lithopone, is made by taking advantage of the fact that the 
sulphide of zinc, as well as the oxide of zinc, is white. 
Although pure zinc sulphide is sometimes met with as a 
pigment, it is too costly for commercial use, and possesses 
_other disadvantages which are to a great extent obviated by 
reduction with barium sulphate. A mere mixture of 
barytes with the zinc sulphide would be useless on account 
of the resulting lack of opacity, but by preparing the two 
substances in a state of chemical combination it is possible 
to obtain a product vastly superior in this respect; it is, in 
fact, generally admitted that lithopone, properly prepared 
in this manner, is superior in opacity to any other commer- 
cial white pigment. From this point of view it is an im- 
provement on zinc oxide, the opacity of which is a weak 
point. In the chemical properties that concern us it is 
closely similar to zinc oxide, and as such is quite satis- 
factory. ° As compared with zinc oxide and basic sulphate 
white, lithopone is coarse in texture, and in this respect it 
resembles white lead, to which it approximates more in 
working qualities, although it does not possess that peculiar 
soapy texture which is so cherished by painters. Owing to 
the fact that lithopone only contains less than a third of its 
weight of zinc, it can be produced at a very low price, very 
much lower, in fact, than any of the other pigments we 
have considered, including white lead. Unfortunately, 
although so far eminently satisfactory as a pigment, it has 
qualities which render it an unsatisfactory material for 
many kinds of work. The most cbjectionable point about 
this pigment is that it is liable to go seriously off colour on 
exposure to sunlight, a property which has never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

We have, then, three pigments comparable with white 
lead which are actually available on the market at the 
present time, and the question now arises as to whether one 
is justified in suggesting that the use of white lead should 
be abolished under all circumstances, in favour of one or 
‘other of these alternatives. There is undoubtedly at the 
present time a strong feeling in some quarters that the 
employment of white lead in the paint industry should be 


definitely prohibited. As you are aware, this step has, 


actually been taken in France, and the prohibition is 
shortly to come into force. One will watch with interest 
the result of the operation of this law, and see how far it 


serves the purpose for which it is intended. Personally, I. 


think it is a mistake to introduce legislation into a question 


which, although apparently simple, is really far more com- 


plicated than it appears. If white lead is dangerous and it 
is capable of being efficiently replaced under every circum- 
stance by other materials, the enlightened painter does not 
need force to persuade him to abandon it. The fact that the 
use of white lead entails additional risk and additional 
outlay under the Workmen’s Compensation Act seems to me 
a far more potent factor than any direct legislation. Surely, 
as practical business men, you are not going to pay heavily 
for the privilege of using any material if you find that cir- 
cumstances enable you to do without it? 

I am not prepared even to suggest that under every 
conceivable circumstance the entire abolition of white lead 
would be necessary or desirable. Paint manufacture has 
been the subject of much scientific investigation in recent 
years, and we have begun to realise that it is not quite so 
simple as it appears at first sight. You cannot lay down 
a hard and fast rule for the preparation of paint to suit 
every conceivable condition, but the composition of paint 
must be varied to secure the best results under varying con- 
ditions of use and exposure. Taking the four white pig- 
ments we have passed under review, each of them has distinct 
and definite properties; as I have shown you, each has 
certain virtues and certain defects. It would be idle to 
recommend that any one of these should be utilised exclu- 
sively for paint manufacture under all conditions and in all 
circumstances to the exclusion of the others. You will see 
that this statement may be taken both ways. Whilst sug- 
gesting that each pigment, including white lead, has its own 
particular sphere, it also suggests that under many ¢ircum- 
stances, apart entirely from the question of its poisonous 
properties, which is more directly affecting you at the present 


* A paper by Mr. Noel Heaton, B.Sc., delivered before the 
National Association of Master Decorators at the Convention at 
‘Newcastle. = + ‘ ae a End 


moment, white lead is by no means the most suitable, pig- 
ment to use. 

As you are no doubt aware, the question of the relative 
value of different pigments for various classes of painting 


is at the present time being very carefully and exhaustively \, 


investigated in America. The progress of the systematic 
testing of paints under service conditions carried on at 
Atlantic City is, doubtless, being keenly followed by many 
of you. The results so far obtained are very much to the 
point in the matter under discussion, more especially as they 
provide definite unbiassed information as to actual results. 
On carefully examining the results that have been published 
we find that none of the pigments we have considered forms 
a perfectly satisfactory paint for exterior work; white lead 
alone is very unsatisfactory, the paint rapidly disintegrating 
in the manner familiar to you as ‘‘ chalking.’’ Basic sul- 
phate exhibits the same tendency in an almost equal degree, 
whilst zinc oxide, though practically free from this defect, 
is liable to crack and scale. For this class of work also it 
seems clear that lithopone is practically useless. The general 
conclusion that is expressed in the reports, and which cer- 
tainly seems clearly demonstrated by the results of the experi- 
ments as described, is that the best results are obtained by 
using two or more of these pigments in combination, together 
with a small amount of crystalline material, such as barytes. 
The most suitable combination of pigments to use varies 
with the condition of exposure—one that proves quite satis- 
factory on the sea-coast may be useless in the centre of a 
manufacturing town. Then, again, one has to consider the 
material to be painted, which influences considerably the 
composition of the paint. Thus, for the protection of 
metallic structures zinc oxide has been shown to possess 
properties of enabling iron to resist corrosion, which seem 
to point to its being the material most likely to prove 
satisfactory in this respect. But it would be useless for me 
to attempt to indicate to you definitely the-most suitable 
pigment to use under every varying condition of your work, 
because, carefully and impartially as I might study the 
matter, I could only form conclusions based on my own 
limited experience, supplemented by such information as is 
available, most of which is biassed. You are practical men, 
and a practical man should not value anybody’s opinion 
when he is in a position to obtain definite facts. I say this 
emphatically, because the whole question we are dealing with 
to-day is not a matter for discussion at all, but for sys- 
tematic experiment and inquiry. If you are in earnest in 
wanting to get to the bottom of this matter, your best course 
is not to listen to anybody, but to put on foot a systematic 
series of practical tests. You may, perhaps, argue that as 
the whole matter is already in course of being thrashed out 
in America there is no need to do it again over here. But 
I would point out that, valuable as the Atlantic City results 
are, there is no certainty that they would apply equally over 
here, under totally different conditions of climate and en- 
vironment. Moreover, at the best they can only be studied 
at second-hand. : : 

I am glad to see that you have already recognised the 
importance of dealing with the matter in this manner to 
the extent of having carried out various exposure tests ; 
but again I would like to urge that in order to place the 
matter on a firm basis and establish the facts beyond dis- 


| pute, the investigation must be carried out on a very much 


mote extensive scale, and under conditions which render it 
representative and authoritative. The importance of the 
question is sufficient to warrant you in seeking the co- 
operation of the recognised bodies connected with such trades 
and professions as are interested in painting from one point 
of view or another, in order to establish an absolutely im- 
partial committee representing all interests, whose findings 
should be authoritative and beyond dispute. The arrange- 


ments for carrying out and reporting on the test should be 


organised on strictly scientific lines and controlled by a 


| trained experimentalist in order to obtain accurate results. 


The tests should be conducted on such a scale and under such 
varying conditions as would eliminate any possibility of 
error from local conditions, and secure information relative 
to all circumstances the painter is likely to encounter in 
general work. 

When the matter has been dealt with on these lines— 
and, to my thinking, not before—you will be able to answer 
with satisfaction and certainty the question: ‘‘ Is white lead 
necessary to the painter, and how far may it be replaced by 
other pigments with advantage to his work ?”’ 


Tue will of Mr. George Humphreys, of Redland, 


‘Bristol, founder of the firm of George Humphreys & Son, 
‘builders and contractors, has been proved at 25,9251. 
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EXPANDED METAL FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Few of our readers can be by now unfamiliar with one or 
other of the pamphlets issued by the Expanded Metal Co., 
Ltd., York Street, S.W. The first deals with ‘‘ Expanded 
Metal Lathings for Plaster Work,’’ the second with ‘‘ Ex- 
panded Steel for Reinforced Concrete Construction,’’ and 
there is a third which comprises both these sections. It is 
not surprising to find that this year has seen the production 
of a sixth edition of each of the two first, for they are both 
considerably more than trade catalogues in the usual sense 
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David Kirkaldy & Son; fire tests of the Fire Prevention 
Committee, in which it came under the classification of 
** Full Protection ’’ (Class B) ; and a considerable number of 
other tables. Photographs, diagrams, and brief descriptions 
of some of the contracts carried out impart a live interest to 
the pages, for by far the greater number show ‘‘ how it is 
done,’’ as well as when the work is completed, 

Expanded metal is constantly being put to some new use. 
A fairly recent development of the company’s business is in 
the production of expanded steel bars, 7.e., a bar from which 


™ 


a series of meshes is expanded, resulting in a sheet of ex- — 


panded steel having a selvage edge in the form of a bar of 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH, DALSTON, LONDON.—APSE ROOF. 
Professor C. H. Reruiy, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


of that term. The latest edition of the pamphlet dealing 
with the use of expanded metal in reinforced concrete, for 
instance, is more in the nature of a copiously illustrated 
handbook of over two hundred pages. 

Expanded metal has been in use for over twenty years, 
and consequently there is no need here to give a lengthy 
description of it. It will suffice to say that it is machine 
made from sheets of best quality rolled steel, cut and ex- 
panded into meshes of various shapes. The usual types of 
expanded steel used in reinforced concrete construction are 
the 3-inch Diamond Mesh (which measures 3 inches by 


steel rigidly attached to it along one side, the junctions 
between the sheet and the bar, or the web and the bulb, 
remaining uncut during the process of manufacture. 

. About twelve months ago Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son carried 
out some interesting tests which are described in the pam- 
phlet. Six beams of 10-feet span were made, three being 
reinforced with a couple of plain bars, and three with 
a couple of expanded steel bars ; the area of bars, quality of 
steel and size of beams being identical. The concrete was 
4—2—1 mixture, the aggregate being Thames ballast. All 
the beams reinforced with plain bars failed suddenly by 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, NEWPORT, MON. 
Mr. Cuas. F. Warp, A.R.LB.A., Borough Architect. 


8 inches from centre to centre of its intersections), and the 
Rib Mesh (where the ribs are constant in cross section but 
are spaced at varying centres) in its various meshes and 
weights. These have multitudinous adaptations; some of 
those illustrated are as reinforcement for concrete in founda- 
tions, roofing, walls, floors, arches, bridges, grain silos, 
reservoirs, tanks, pipes, conduits and retaining walls. In- 
cluded in the book are tables of properties of the Diamond 


shear, or more correctly, diagonal tension at a load insuffi- 
cient to develop the full tensional value of the reinforce- 
ment; whereas in the beams reinforced with expanded steel 
bars the gradual failure was a pure compression failure; in 
fact, the concrete and steel arrived at their crippling stress 
almost simultaneously. Shear and diagonal tension cracks 
were present, but they in no way influenced the failure. The 
load carried was considerably more in the expanded steel 


Mesh and Rib Mesh expanded steel ; various tests by Messrs. |} bar beams than in the plain bar beams. 
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consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital , 


nd buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

TRELAND.—The Committee having charge of the building 
of the proposed Church House and Synod Hall at Armagh, to 
be erected adjoining the Cathedral, invite correspondence from 
competent architects with a view to the preparation of plans. 


Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Hon. Sec., Brantry Glebe, Dun-. 


gannon, Co. Tyrone. 

Tsun or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,000/. One award of 200]. and two 
of 1001. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send 11. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 

Mancuester.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1001. and 50l. Class V.— 
Garden design for house or cottage in Classes I. or II.— 
prizes, 251. and 101. Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suit- 
able for reproduction of a cottage entered for competition 
in Class I. or IJ.—prizes, 101. and 51 Class VII.—Open to 
builders. For excellence of workmanship and construction 
in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.—first prize, 
gold medal and 100/.; second prize, 501. Final dates for 
designs—Classes V. or VI., “November 30; Class EVE; 
March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon. 
secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Ruistre.—-Nov. 30.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 100/., and 501. Deposit 
11. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 


_ or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 


Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 


Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 

Sournport.—-The Corporation invite architects practis- 
ing in Southport to submit designs for a new public elemen- 
tary school at Churchtown. Premiums of 50/., 251., and 
151. will be paid to the authors of the first, second, and third 
successful designs. Full particulars, &c., may be obtained 
from Mr. J..Ernest Jarratt, town clerk, Town Hall, South- 
port. 

Wates.—The Directors of the Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lies, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon., offer a prize of 100 guineas for 
the best set of plans for the building of a model village. Mr. 
A. §. Tallis, general manager, Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BrsHor Avuckianp.—Nov. 22.—For building boundary 
walls and the erection of an iron fence on land adjoining the 
workhouse. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

BournemoutH.—Noy. 19.—For rebuilding the Victoria 
Hotel. Forward names before Nov. 19 to Mr. H. E. Hawker, 
F.S.1., M.S.A., architect, St. Peter’s Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Brent.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a hall at South 
Brent, South Devon. Mr. H. Hansford Worth, 42 George 
Street, Plymouth. 

Burniey.—Nov. 23.—For constructional ironwork in con- 
nection with the nurses’ home and maternity ward at the 
Burnley Union workhouse. Messrs. Keighley, architects, 
Nicholas Street, Burnley, Lancs. 

Buxton.—Dec. 10.—For proposed alterations to Old Wye 
House, for the Derbyshire education committee. Deposit 
iJ. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to 
the committee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 

Bupr.—For the erection of a house on the Paize and 
Well Estate, Bude. Messrs. Hatchard-Smith & Son, 
F.R.L.B.A., architects, 76 Watling Street, London, E.C. 

Carpts Bay.—Nov. 24.—For alterations and additions to 
the Carbis Bay Hotel, Cornwall. Messrs. Cowell & Cowell, 
architects, Newquay. . 


Premiums of 1501., 100J. and 501. The’. 


4 


Cuapperton.—Nov. 26.—For works required at Eustace 
Street. school, including the removal of galleries from the 
infants’ central hall and the babies’ room. Mr. J. ‘White- 
head, clerk, the Education Offices, Chadderton, Lancs. 

Eprnspurau.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a temporary 
school building of wood and iron at Fountainbridge. _ (1) 
Mason and brickwork, (2) carpenter and joiner work, (3) 
plumber work. The School Board Offices, Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 

Fatmoutu.—Noy. 26.—For erection of a payilion in 
Gyllyngdune Gardens, for the Borough Council. _ The 
Borough Surevyor’s Office, Municipal Buildings. 

Fence Hovusses.—Nov. 21.—For building eighteen four- 
roomed houses at. Fence Houses, Durham, five minutes’ walk 
from the station, for the Lambton Collieries, Ltd. The 
Architect’s Office, Philadelphia Lime Depot. 

FoesHiILt.—Nov. 22.—For erection of a home for chil- 
dren in Lythall’s Lane, Foleshill, near Coventry, Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. A. EK. Newey, architect, Union Offices, Foleshill. 
' Furness Vare (Cuesurre).—Noy. 21.—For alterations 
and additions to County Council school at Furness Vale 
(Yeardsley-cum-Whaley). Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

GuitprorD.—Noy. 21.—The Guildford Rural District 
Council invite tenders for (1) erection of a steam road roller 
shed and stores and fencing on the Pound Field estate, Stoke, 
and (2) purchase of old shed, &c., in Stoke Road. The 
Engineer of the Council, Commercial Road, Guildford. 

Harrineton.—Nov. 29.—For building a stone wall to 
bound the site of the proposed cemetery at West Ghyll End, 
High Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, sur- 
veyor, Gordon. Street, Workington. 7 

Hutzi.—Nov. 23.—For the steel roof work required in an 
extension of the tramway car shed on the Anlaby Road. The 


work consists of eleven trusses 48 feet 2 inches span, and 


11 trusses 54 feet 6 inches span with steel columns, lattice 
girders and purlins. Deposit 11. Mr. A. E. White, 
M.1.C.E, city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Hutu.—Noy. 23.—For the builders’ work in connection 
with an extension of the tramway car shed on the Anlaby 
Road. Mr. A. E. White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town 
Hall, Hull. 

Istz or Man.—Nov. 22.—For the construction of a light- 
house tower, engine room, and dwelling houses on Maughold 
Head, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, for the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. D. & C. 
Stevenson, civil engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Leeps.—Nov. 22.—For proposed alterations and rebuild- 
ing of premises for the Gas Department, in Meadow Lane. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W.'T. Lancashire, city engineer, Munici- 
pal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lreps.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of two hostels for 
men students at the City of Leeds Training College, 
Beckett’s Park, Headingley. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names 
at once to Mr. S. D. Kitson, architect, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 2.—The Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works and Public Buildings are prepared to receive tenders 
for the new public offices Westminster extension first con- 
tract—foundations, vaults, &c. Deposit il. ls. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, $.W. 

Lyuu.—Dec. 5.—For alterations and additions to Lymm 
Grammar School, Cheshire. Deposit 1. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Mancuester.—Nov. 26.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of alterations and additions to the Bank Meadow 
Council schools, Ashton Old Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate. Manchester. 

Merton.—For erection of a church at Merton, Surrey. 
Send names and list of works to Mr. J. Sydney Brocklesby, 
A.R.I.B.A., Bank Chambers, Merton, 8.W. 

Netson.—-Nov. 26.—For erection of a public urinal on 
land adjoining Manchester Road, near Hargreaves Street. 
The Borough Surveyor, Cross Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

Norrrnenam.—For the erection of the new Nottingham 
and Midland Eye Infirmary, The Ropewalk. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Written application to be made to Mr, Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, King Street, Nottingham. 

Prymoutu.—Nov. 22.—For erection of barracks at Mill- 
bay, for the Territorial Force Association of the County of 
Devon. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. F. A. Clark, architect, 83 Old 
Town Street, Plymouth. 

ScorriaNp.—Nov. 28.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the extensions of the West Fife, &c.. infectious 
diseases joint hospital, Dunfermline, viz. :—(1) Excavator, 
brick and mason works; (2) carpenter and joimer works ; 
(3) slater work; (4) plumber work and gas fittings ; (5) 
plaster and cement works ;. (6) heating, engineering and 
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machinery works. Send 11. 1s. deposit for each schedule to 
Mr. William G. D. Simpson, clerk, 24 New Row, Dunferm- 
line. Mr. E. Simpson, architect, 16 King Street, Stirling, 
or Messrs. Douglas and Wright, I.M., 6 High Street, Dun- 
fermline. ; 

Scortanp.—Nov. 30.—For the mason, joiner, plasterer, 
plumber and painter work to be executed at Annan Manse. 
Mr. €. Watson, heritors’ clerk, Annan. 

SnarortH.—Nov. 21.—For alterations and additions 
required to convert Seafield House, Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
corner of Waterloo Road and Shore Road, into an asylum, 
for the Lancashire Asylums Board. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
James Gornall, clerk and steward, County Asylum, Rain- 
hill, near Liverpool. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 22.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of roof principals, purlins, &c., for extensions to 
the engine room, boiler house, and coal store, comprising the 
Neepsend Generating station. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. S. E. 
Fedden, engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Noy. 29.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of coal shoots for the Neepsend generating station. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. 

Stow-on-THE-W oLtp.—Nov. 24.—For work necessary to be 
done in connection with the extension of the cemetery, viz., 
(1) laying out the ground adjoining the present cemetery as 
an additional burial ground ; (2) erection of boundary walls, 
stores, buildings, the taking up and relaying a water main. 
Mr. Ernest J. Price, clerk to the committee, Swell Villa, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 2 ee 

TapcasteR.—Noy. 23.—For the construction of a cor- 
rugated iron administrative block, with drains, water pipes, 
and all other accessories, at the Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Garforth, for the Tadcaster Rural District Council. Mr. 
H. M. Driver, sanitary surveyor, Garforth, near Leeds. 

TruRo.—Noy. 30.—For erection of a new mill at Malpas 
Road, for Messrs. Hosken Trevithick, Polkinhorn & Co., 
Ltd. Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, M.S.A., 
architect, Truro. 

Wates.—For additions to Seabank Hotel, Porthcawl. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Cook & Edwards, MM.S.A., archi- 
tects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 

Watrs.—Noy. 21.—For erection of eight large houses at 
Pant, for the Pant Building Club. Mr. J. Liewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Nov. 21.—For erection of 100 workmen’s houses, 
for the New Dynant Anthracite Colliery, Ltd., at Cwm- 
mawr, Pontyberem. Mr. J. E. Burnell, 2 Frederick Street, 
Llanelly. 


~~ Warzs.—Nov. 21.—For the construction of a post-mortem 


_ house and mortuary near the Dolau Subway, Llanelly. The 


Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Llanelly. 

Wates.—Nov. 23.—For additions and alterations to the 
Council school at Clarbeston, Pembrokeshire. The Head- 
master of the school, and also Mr. D. KE. Thomas, architect, 
17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Nov. 23.—For taking down and rebuilding 
school and chapel on the site of the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and school, Cwmtillery, Mon. 11. 1s. deposit. Mr. 
N. G. Lewis, F.I.A.S., architect and surveyor, Abertillery. 

Wates.—Noy. 25.—For erection of a school at Gelli, to 
be known as Bronllwyn school, to accommodate 400 mixed 
and 400 infant scholars, for the Rhondda Urban District 
Council. Send 2/. 2s. to the Accountant, Council Offices, 
Pentre. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

Watrs.—Nov. 28.—For erection of twenty or more houses 
at Troedyrhiw, for the Troedyrhiw Building Club. Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 29.—For erection of a minister’s house at 
Mynachlogddu, Pembrokeshire. The Rev. L. G. Young, 
Bryncleddau, Clynderwen. : 

Watrs.—Nov. 29.—For erection of thirty-six houses, to- 
gether with the construction of roads, drains, &c., at Troedy- 
rhiw, for the Park Building Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Noyv. 30.—For erection of twelve houses, to- 
gether with the construction of roads, &c., at Aberfan, for 
the Grove Building Club No. 2. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

_, Wates.—Dec. 5.—For erection of the following build- 
ings, viz.:—Refreshment room, kitchen, bowls house and 
shelter in Cwmdonkin Park ; bowls’ house in Victoria maths 


bowls’ house in Dyfatty Park ; and bowls’ house, kitchen and j 


shelter in Llewelyn Park, for the Swansea Corporation, 


Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, - 


Swansea. «hd hb eele 
Wates.—Dec. 6.—For erection of (a) fifty houses at Cwm 
Road, (b) fifty-three houses at Trewyddfa Common, Plas- 


marl, for the Swansea Corporation. Deposit dl. 3s. The _ 


Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, Swansea. 


Ware.—-Nov. 29.—For the following works at Stanstead 
pumping station, viz. :—Additions to engineer’s cottage ; (2). 
alterations to screening chamber of reservoir. Mr. H. Fox 


Hill, surveyor, Town Hall, Ware, Herts. 


WetsHpooi.—Dec. 8.—For erection of additions to the, 
County schools, Welshpool. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Shayley . 


& Ridge, architects, Oswestry and Welshpool. 


Wueattey Hiri.—Nov, 26.—For erection of new premises. 


at Wheatley Hill, Durham, for the Sherburn Hill Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. Forward names by Nov. 26, to Mr. J. 


Walton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., St. John Street, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 


Wooprorp.—Novy. 29.—For the supply and erection of a. 


cs . : . - a 
corrugated iron cart-shed. Mr. William Farrington, sur- 


veyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex.. Me 
Worxksop.—Noy. 25.—For erection of ten pairs of ¢ot- 
tages on land at the Co-operative Garden City, Kilton Road. 


Mr. EK. Allsopp, architect and surveyor, Sherwood Road, 


Worksop. 


TENDERS. 


BROADSTAIRS. 


For erection of new business premises in High Street, Broad- 


stairs. Mr. H. Brerrram Lancuam, architect, Broad=’ 

stairs. soa 
Martin 5 : ; i Z : » £2,736 0 0 
May. 4 ee a er 
Sif of 8 9 eee 
Exuiott & Co., Margate (accepted). .° 2,000 0 0 


CARK-IN-CARTMEL (LANCS.). 


For erection and completion of six semi-detached villas.’ 
Messrs. J. W. GrunDy & Son, architects and surveyors, 


Ulverston. 
Shuttleworth : 4 ; £849 16 2 
Neal 2 : ; f : : ; c BA Taeten 
Birch =. ; . : : : : : 841 0 0 
Keith , ! ; : ; 840 19 1 
Ward 821 19 0 
Wearing 810° 5. 7 
Hutton . ‘ : : ; : ; 806 “82-77% 
Jones. f : ; J : 3 : 778 16 6 
Clayton . : : : : : ‘ 116-166 
Gaskarth iia ee 
Dickinson f Lehre 26 
Simpson & Armer 176 19 9 
Chippendale 775 9 3 
Thoms V1DiY Oreo 
Burrell . (ou Looe ds 
Braithwaite : ; ‘ . 769 9 11 
Parkinson, Lancaster (accepted) . 769 O 11 
Architects’ estimate 759 19 & 


FORDHAM. 


For erection of cottage on the Block Farm, for the Cambs. 
Small Holdings committee. 


Tebbitt £337 0 0 
Cowell : 4 ; : : 277 0 0 
Boon . : : ; : 3 y : 265 0 0 
Futter, Burwell. (accepted) . 249 0 0 


GODMANCHESTER. 


For alterations and additions to the Council schools, for 
Hunts education committee. Mr. H. Luers, architect. 


Pettit —- , ; ¥ : ; : . £615 0 @ 
Markham . . ; ; f : . 610 0 0 
Thackray & Co. . : f : cbt: 598 0 0 
Allen & Sons : ‘ : 3 : ; 570 0 0 
Pearson F : : : : . : 558 0 0 
Giddings : : : : ; 550 0 0 
Pace & Son, Buckden (accepted) . ; . 528 0 0 
LONDON. | 


For alterations and additions to the Chemical Laboratories, 
for the Corporation. 


Griffin & Co. : £234 0 0 
Gallenkamp & Co. . : : ; 198 10 0 
Brecker & Co. (accepted). : 3 172°. 0 G6 
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LONDON—continued. 


For the supply of cooling fans and filter frames for use in 
connection with the working of the first two turbo-genera- 


tors provided at the Greenwich generating station for | 


the London County Council. 


Davidson & Co, : ‘ £495 0 0 
Sturtevant Engineering Co. . 492 0 0 
Keith & Blackman Co. : 449 10 0 
Westminster Ventilating Co. . 425 0 0 
Standard Engineering Co. . ; 2 , 3/8 0.00 
Matthews & Yates, Manchester (recom- 

mended) 374 0 0 


For the reconstruction of the bridge over the London, Brigh- 
ton. and South Coast Railway, giving access to Norwood 
Park from Gipsy Road, for the London County Council. 

Kavanagh & Co. . S717 


: : ’ 6 0 
Thorne & Sons. : ; ‘ : = 681 3 6 
Rowlingsons & Co. : 3 : 4 j 678 6 -0 
Pedrette : a : ; z , 5 653 7 0 
Mowlem & Co. : Seis ' : : 645 0 0 
Muirhead & Co., 35 Queen Victoria Street, ; 
E.C. (recommended) . ‘ : ; 634 8 6 
Chief Engineer’s estimate . : oat ae 551 0 0 


For necessary works to put the late Three Tuns_ public- 
house, Billingsgate Market, into tenantable repair, &c., 
for the Corporation. 


Lidstone . : . a é : £369 0 0 
Porter . : : : f ‘ : ; 3540 0 
Johnson & Co. : : : : i : 291.0 0 
Kilby & Gayford . ‘ Falak ‘ ‘ 285 0 0 
Munday & Son . : : ‘ , : 270 0 0 
Candler & Sons (a . : 238 13 6 
Inns (accepted) 236 10 0 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For erection of wall and iron fence around a portion of the 
workhouse land at Milton. Messrs. Rake & CogsweE tt, 
architects, Portsmouth. 


Jones . F ; : : ; £1,565 0 0 
Croad F 7 ; ; 1,525 0 0 
Crockerell . ; : ’ : 1,450 0 0 
Woods & Co. P : ; 1,392 17 9 
Cork, Portsmouth (accepted) . 1,386 0 0 


ROSS. 


For erection of a new secondary school for boys and girls at 
‘Ross, Hereford. Messrs. Asuton & Smatu, architects, 


Ross. 
; Broad . £5,650 0 0 
_. Deacon 5,649 1 5 
“Cooke , 5,463 11 5 
Jones . 5,460 0 0 
Nicholls. . 5,374 0 0 
Collins & Godfrey 5,352 0 0 
- Wilks & Son 4,989 0 0 
- arunthe 7°. , : : ; ‘ 4,950 0 0 
~ Power & Son, Hereford (accepted) . 4,835 7 0 
Architects’ estimate é : : 4,928 0 0 


WALES. 


For the construction of a galvanised corrugated steel and 
timber boat-house, timber approach and reinforced and 
solid concrete lifeboat slipway at Porth ’Stinian, near 
St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, upon or adjacent to the 
foreshore and sea-bed thereat, for the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. Mr, W. T. Dovetass, MoT.G.¥., 
engineer and architect, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


S.W. 
Harbrow  . £3,997 14 2 
Thorne & Son 3,960 15 0 
Lester , ) ; ; : P : ; 3,531 0 0 
Exors. of J. AkunpEt, Bradford (accepted) 2,998 3 0 


For erecting twenty houses off Brompton Terrace, for the Vale 
View Building Club, Tredegar. Mr. A. F. Wess, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 


Per House, 
Taylor . - : F : ; £219 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . i ; : : 205 0 0 
Rodgers . : , | : . $ 191 0 .0 
Colborne : ; ; : . eres a 189 ‘0 0 
Davies . ; , ‘ , ; ; f 189 0 0 
Poppen, Pengam (accepted) . 174. 0 0 


WYCOMBE. 
For enlargement of the hospital, for the Rural District 
Council. 
Clarke £1,467 0 O 
Lane é 1,256 0' 0 
Gibson & Son 1 188.109 6 
Hunt & Son Te ORG 
ee Ee ais 1,028 0 0 
Morton & Sons . : : : ; 1,070 0 O 
MNS Ak Mle, 4 : : : 3 : 999 0 0 
Lovell & Son, Marlow (recommended), 994 0 Q 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


On Wednesday, the 16th inst., the Society of Architects gave 
a successful house-warming party or conversazione in con- 
nection with the opening of their new premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C. These are situated at the corner of Bayley 
Street and Bedford Square, and are most accessible, being 
within half a mile of eight tube stations. The house dates 
from the ‘‘ Adam” period, and contains much typical work 
of that time. Particularly noticeable are the marble mantel- 
piece in the Secretary’s office on the ground floor, and the 
ceiling in the Members’ room on the floor above. The ac- 
commodation provided is as follows :—Basement—Library, 
housekeeper’s rooms, cloak-room, and heating ; ground floor, 
offices for the Secretary and staff, together with a committee- 
room ; first floor, members’ common room, council chamber, 
and lavatory. The rooms on the second and third floors have 
been adapted as apartments for a resident secretary. The 
contract for carrying out the necessary alterations was given 
to Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., whose tender amounted to 
1,975]. The work was carried out according to the designs 
of Mr. Fitz-Roy Doll, the architect to the Bedford estate. 
The Society held their opening meeting last night. A 
report of the proceedings will be given in our next issue. 


Mr. Ratpu SELDEN WornvuM, F.R.I.B.A., of North Deal, 
and late of 26 Bedford Square, W.C., died on the 14th inst. 
at Deal, in his 64th year. The deceased acted on the Com- 
petitions and Prizes and Studentships Committees of the 
Royal Institute, and was an old member of the Architectural 
Association. : 

Tue Shoreditch committee for the preservation of the 
Ironmongers’ Almshouses and Garden announce that they 
have raised the 2,0007. necessary to complete the purchase 
of the property. 

THe Surrey County Council decided last week, in con- 
junction with the Middlesex County Council, to. widen 
Kingston Bridge over the Thames to a uniform width of 
55 feet. The cost of the improvement, which will be borne 
by both Councils, is estimated at 109,000I. q 

Tue Newcastle Board of Guardians recently obtained the 
sanction of the Local Government Board for a workhouse 
hospital scheme, costing 18,700/., to provide 156 beds, 
and to permit of the proper classification of patients. Last 
week, however, it was decided not to proceed with this 
scheme, but to endeavour to secure permission for the 
erection of a temporary, or, at any rate, a cheaper building, 
which will provide for the needs of, say, the next ten or 
fifteen years, 


A DIFFICULTY is at present pending between the Aberdeen 
granite merchants and the American agents, which has 
for the moment put a stop to business between the 
two countries so far as manufactured granite is concerned. 
It seems, according to the Glasgow Herald, that. despite high 
tariffs the middlemen in America—who conducted the whole 
of the business with America—have been gradually reducing 
prices to such an extent that little or no profit was left for 
the manufacturer. The Aberdeen merchants have now given 
notice that no orders will be accepted for Canada and the 
United States except at an increase of 15 to 20 per cent., 
according to the class of the order. It was put forward by 
the American agents that the class of work supplied by the 
granite merchants on this side was of an inferior character, 
the answer to that being that first-class work could not be 
given at the prices allowed. The Americans also contend 
that due notice of the increased prices ought to have been 
given, while the Aberdeen granite men reply that no notice 
was given to them of the decreases which had been put in 
force from time to time. Meantime the Aberdeen granite 
merchants have bound themselves under a penalty not to 
execute orders for Canada and the States except at the 
increases mentioned, 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 


LEVERINGTON CHURCH, CAMBS.—THE SOUTH 
PORCH. 


Turs porch is a good and interesting example of fourteenth- 
century work. Up to 1888, when it was restored by the late 
Mr. Pearson, it was in a very dilapidated condition. It was 
almost entirely covered with plaster, which when stripped 
from the vaulting showed the filling in to be of brick, which 
was replaced by stone. The tracery of the window in the 
parvis, which had been removed, was replaced, The pierced 
ridge is original and an interesting example. The whole 
porch forms a very interesting study, the detail being very 
good. The church is of the typical parish church plan with 
a fine western tower. 


PREVENTION OF DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 


Firry years ago Professor John Rankine wrote in his ‘‘ Civil 
Engineering ’’ :— 

“Among the many processes for the prevention of dry 
and wet rot in wood by impregnating it with a material 
capable of precipitating its coagulate constituents in a per- 
manent, insoluble form are the following. . .’’ 

The list given is surprisingly lengthy. 

One of the few processes for the prevention of dry rot in 
wood, which has survived the searching test of half a cen- 
tury, is that of Sir William Burnett, which was introduced 
seme seventy years ago. Since then there have been marked 
advances in the commercial application of chemistry, and 
Sir William Burnett & Co., Ltd., are now reaping the bene- 
fit of their research and experiments. 

The preservative originally used consisted of a solution 
of a heavy metal salts. It was found by them, however, that 
in the course of time this metal salts had a tendency to wash 
out, and it was only after continuous experiments and tests 
over a great number of years that this was prevented, until 
at last, Burnettizine, the preservative employed, is as much 
improved as the method of applying it. The difficulty to 
overcome was not only to make a preservative that was un- 
inflammable and odourless, but to make a chemical com- 
pound in such proportions, which besides having these pro- 
perties, would, when employed in solution and forced into 
timber under pressure, act on the albuminous and _nitro- 
genous matter and form a chemical compound that would not 
wash out, and thus prevent decay. 

There can be no doubt that in its early history the per- 


manence of Burnettizing, and all similar processes, was open 
to suspicion. The work, obviously, did not go far enough to 
offer other than temporary resistance to the ills to which wood 
is subject: but once the great initial step had been taken, it 
was not an insurmountable matter to carry the process for- 
ward by means of research, until the vital shortcoming was 
rectified. 

In the old days the timber to be treated used to absorb 
the preservative as well as might be by soakage; whereas 


now it is placed in a cylinder and, after a vacuum has been © 


created, the preservative is forced into the very heart of the 
timber under high pressure. The mechanical part of the 
process is, of course, identical with that followed in 


creosoting, But valuable as creosoted wood is, timber so 
treated cannot be utilised for any and every purpose. In 
many places where it is debarred Burnettised timber can be 
introduced, and at about the same cost. ‘‘ Burnettizine”’ 
is described as a powerful odourless germicide which is im- 
pregnated into timber under pressure, and forms an in- 
soluble compound with the albuminous matter in the wood, 
preventing it from fermenting and making dry rot im- 
possible. It also renders the wood practically fireproof, and 
considerably hardens it. Its effectiveness under abnormally 
trying conditions is shown by the accompanying illustration 
of s.s. Star of Canada, where it is employed for the ‘re- 
frigerating chambers. Several of the largest installations 
for refrigerating have been fitted with Burnettised (Dry 
Rot-proof) timber, including those controlled by steamship 
companies like the Star, Nelson, and Aberdeen Lines. 
Another somewhat similar use was in the H.M. Government 
War Office Cold Storage in Gibraltar. At Manchester In- 
firmary it was used in the refrigeration installation after 
the previous wood had become affected by dry rot. Four of 
the underground railways in London employ it successfully. 

_ But the preservative is specially recommended for build- 
ing work, in which dry rot comes like an enemy in the night 
unless precautionary steps are taken. Architects have, of 
course, been held in the courts responsible in certain cases 
for its, appearance. Therefore it .behoves them to fully 
protect themselves by specifying, where possible, ‘‘ Timber 
to be preserved under pressure with Sir William’ Burnett’s 
Preservative Burnettizine.’’ The process is carried out by 


Sir William Burnett. & Co., Ltd., at their Burnettizing and 


Creosoting Works at Nelson Wharf, Millwall, London, and 
by their agents, Messrs. James P. Corry & Co., Ltd., Prince’s 
Dock, Belfast, and Messrs. Hall Bros., Ltd., Tyne Dock, 
South Shields. 


HOLBORN TO STRAND L.C.C. IMPROVEMENT. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on Tuesday, November 8, Mr. Alexander Siemens, president, 
in the chair, the paper read was ‘‘ The London County 
Council Holborn to Strand Improvement and Tramway 
Subway,’ by G. W. Humphreys, M.Inst.C.E. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the paper :— 

The subject of the paper is the carrying out of the largest 
scheme of street improvement ever effected in London, having 
as its result the establishment of through communication 
between north and south London, the removal of one cause 
of congestion of traffic passing from east to west, and the 
purging of the insanitary areas lying in a portion of Central 
London. In addition to the amenities thus afforded to 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, the construction of a shallow 


tramway subway (the first of its kind in London, or, indeed, ~ 


in England) has succeeded in effecting a junction between the 
tramway systems north and south of the Thames, which 
previously had seemed to be impossible, owing to the main 
arteries of traffic to be crossed and the disinclination of the 
authorities to allow tramways in what may be called Central 
London. 

The scheme in question, which may be described as the 
amalgamation of three distinct and separate endeavours, con- 
sists of, first, the widening of the Strand between Wellington 
Street and the Law Courts; secondly, the construction of a 
new main thoroughfare, 100 feet wide and about 3,000 feet 
long, from. the Strand to Holborn, intersecting the numerous 
narrow and squalid streets formed in the past, according to 
no recognised scheme of planning ; and, thirdly, the widening 
of Southampton Row in continuation of the new street. 
There is, further, the construction under the new street of 
a shallow tramway subway, and its continuation under the 
Strand and Wellington Street to the Victoria Embankment, 
thus enabling tramcars from the northern system to pass 
through the subway, from its egress into Southampton Row 
near Theobald’s Road, to the Embankment, and thence, via 
Blackfriars or Westminster Bridge, on to the southern 
system. pa 

The whole of the works, both of street and subway con- 


struction, were, with some slight exceptions, executed by the » 


London County Council: by the,direct employment of labour 
through its late Works Department, of which the author was 
chief, and to the designs of and under the general supervision 
of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, the London County Council’s 
chief engineer. 

The formation of the new street calls for little comment, 
save for the fact that the work had to be spread’ over some 
time, and a great deal had to be carried out in crowded 
thoroughfares. In connection with the formation of the 
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street, however, the electric power, gas, water, and other 
mains and pipes had to be carefully preserved, with a view to 
their reception in the subways formed beneath the new 
thoroughfare, and the diversion of old and the construction 
of new sewers formed also an important part of the under- 
taking. It is noteworthy that during the progress of the 
work practically no interruption to vehicular traffic was 
caused, nor was diversion of traffic necessitated, particular 
care being taken to provide access for vehicular traffic on 
the main roadways affected by the improvement. 

The construction of the subway, however, is of more 
interest from the engineering point of view. The main 
portion was constructed in ‘‘ cut and cover,”’ but the portions 
under Holborn and under the Strand and Wellington Street 
were constructed by means of a shield. The portion of the 
undertaking which called for the greafest care was the ‘sub- 
way under Wellington Street, a thoroughfare found ‘to be 
constructed on brick arches, the piers of which had to he 
cut at varying angles to admit of the formation of the 
subway. The normal roofing of the subway 1s steel trough- 
ing, a brick arched roof being substituted in the deeper por- 
tions; the walls are composed of Portland cement concrete, 
with an envelope of 3 inch of mastic asphalt embedded in 
the concrete. A double line of tramrails is laid in the sub- 
way, and two stations, the entrances to which are utilised 
also as street refuges, in Kingsway afford means of access to 
the tramways. 

The magnitude of the undertaking may be judged by the 
fact that the gross cost is approximately 6,078,3241., of which 
385,041]. was for works, which were executed well within the 
limit of the estimates of the Council’s officers. Tables in an 
Appendix to the paper give details of the cost of the acqui- 
sition of properties and the execution of works, with par- 
ticulars of cost of some of the more important items of the 
latter. . 

The paper does not discuss any theories or comment upon 
the general policy that has led to the undertaking, but 
presents a detailed account of the construction and finished 
works, and, in addition, gives some particulars of the steps 
leading up to the acquisition of the necessary Parliamentary 


powers. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A CoUNCIL MEETING was held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kings- 
way, W.C., on Thursday, the 10th instant, Mr. Leonard 
Horner (President) in the chair. . 

Report was received from the Committee on the L.C.C. 
suggested building regulations in connection with reinforced 
concrete construction. 

A long discussion took place on the land value duties, 
together with their effect upon the building industry, and 
the matter was referred to the Committee for further con- 
sideration. 4 

The Organisation Committee’s Report was received, and 
new members were elected. 

Final instructions with regard to the composition of the 
“Diary and Hand Book ”’ were given, and the book will be 
issued the first week in January 1911. 

The requisition made to the Authority by the Council 
as regards measurements of slating and roof tiling has been 
agreed upon, and the new method of measurement will take 
place from January 1, 1911. 

The question of apprenticeship was again discussed, and 
the movement is receiving very favourable support. 

Members were elected to fill certain offices on the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Ix their report presented at the annual meeting of the 
Birmingham Building Trades Employers’ Association, the 
Executive Council state that during the year, though busi- 
ness in other trades had greatly improved, the building trade 
had, so far, not responded to the general commercial im- 
provement. They were pleased to report that the King’s 
Norton and Northfield Master Builders’ Association had 
become affiliated to the Association, and that they were 
represented on the Council by two members. The working 
rules of the King’s Norton and Northfield Association would 
under the arrangement entered into be identical with those 
of Birmingham, and in all cases of dispute between opera- 
tives and members of the former Association occurring 
‘within the five mile radius belonging to the Birmingham 
district two duly appointed members of the King’s Norton 


Association would take the places of two Birmingham mem; ° 


bers on the local conciliation board. Early in the year the 
General Purposes Committee of the City Council, after con- 
sidering representations from the Birmingham and District 
Trades Council, proposed a modification of the general con- 
ditions to be inserted in Corporation contracts with regard 
to the payment of the standard rate of wages. The Council 
considered that the modified conditions were not fair, and 
subsequently a deputation had an interview with the 
General Purposes Committee. As a result it was decided to 
alter the conditions so as to provide that the principal con- 
tractor should not be responsible for the observance of the 
conditions with. regard to wages, hours, and conditions of 
labour in the case of a sub-contractor nominated by the 
Corporation. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARCHITECT'S 
ASSISTANT.* 


Tr those of my hearers who happen to possess a copy of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary will turn to its learned compiler’s 
original preface they will find in the opening sentence the 
following excellent specimen of Johnsonian English, which | 
T have often thought might be fittingly inscribed on the 
articles of pupilage of many a budding aspirant to the title 
of architect. The passage runs as follows :— 

‘‘Tt is the fate of those who toil at the lower employ- 
ments of life to be rather driven by the fear of evil than 
attracted by the prospect of good, to be exposed to censure 
without hope of praise, to be disgraced by miscarriage or 
punished for neglect where success would have been without 
applause and diligence without reward. Among these un- 
happy mortals is’’ not only ‘‘ the writer of dictionaries,”’ 
but too often, I am afraid, the maker of drawings, the 
architect’s assistant. 

There are few of us, no doubt, who in the springtime of 
our hopes would not have scornfully rejected the notion 
that his labours could be described as belonging to the lower 
employments of life, or who would not have felt that if he 
was not destined, like Sir John Vanbrugh, to lay many a 
heavy architectural load on his mother earth, could at least 
look forward to considerably improving the artistic sur- 
roundings of the district which he should favour with his 
labours. But the chastening effect of contact with the actual 
conditions of architectural practice teaches us to take a less 
exalted view of our position, and has even induced in some 
of us the fear that unless we take heed we may be left with 
no employment at all save that of casual labourers. : 

They who sit at the feet of the architectural Gamaliels of 
Conduit Street, ‘‘ nourishing a youth sublime, with the 
fairy-tales of art and the long result of time,” a very whole- 
some practice in its way, must, I fancy, be at times struck’ 
by the great difference of scale between the huge size of the 
canvas which is stretched before them and the small oppor-. 
tunities that are offered to them for working on it. The. 
architect as an artist is, indeed; placed in a most unfor- 
tunate situation for the exercise of his talents when com- 
pared with other artists. A few shillings will furnish the 
sculptor or painter with all the materials necessary to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. Give the literary artist but pens, ink, 
and paper and he may make a continent ring with his 
name. All can put their wares upon the market at com-, 
paratively little cost. But before the architect can even 
truly call himself such he must first find a man with a 
substantial balance at the bank who will trust him with 
the spending of it. 

This little difficulty is one which is not usually pressed 
upon the notice of the aspiring pupil, nor is it, indeed, 
much referred to at any time, but is allowed to gradually 
burn itself into the inner consciousness of those who have 
entered the profession. But this process of burning in is 
so extremely effective that it develops in.us a special faculty 
for scenting possible jobs from afar off—a faculty which in 
some most successful practitioners may be said to amount 
almost to a sixth sense, while those who are quite unable to 
develop it are generally doomed to an obscure fate. The 
difficulty is one which is so inherent in the practice of 
architecture that for my own part I am unable to see how 
any number of Registration Bills or any system of architec- 
tural training will ever succeed in abolishing it; but that 
the difficulty may be minimised and kept within reasonable 
bounds I have no doubt, provided only it is fairly and 
frankly faced. It is a difficulty which presses both on the 
principal and the assistant, but more especially upon the 


* A paper read by Mr. J. V. Hibbert, F.S.I.. at a meeting of 
the Guild of Architects’ Assistants, on November 8. : 
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latter, because it is the principal reason of his remaining an 
assistant. Yet the assistant has so far done nothing towards 
relieving himself, beyond that mere passive form of com- 
bination in which the interests of the principal are assumed 
to include those of the assistant. . As a matter of fact, the 
practising architect is himself too often engaged in a hand- 
to-hand struggle for recognition to have much time to spare 
for considering the position of his assistant, and unless that 
gentleman is prepared to look after his own interests he is 
more and more likely to be pushed aside in the struggle. 

The signs are now everywhere apparent that the prac- 
tising architect, for his part, is determined to make a move 
in the matter, and to call, if need be, on Parliament. to help 
nim to pull his cart out of the rut; and when Parliament 
is not too busily engaged in pulling its own cart out of the 
rut it may possibly listen to him. But in the meantime the 
architect’s assistant stands like a disinterested spectator, 
with every good wish for the vociferating principal, but 
otherwise rather amused. by the commotion he is making 
than concerned to inquire how the issue is going to affect 
himself. It appears to me and to the founders of this 
Guild that he would be better employed in putting his own 
shoulder to the wheel and giving a direction to the cart, 
since he is bound to follow it. 

The problem, then, is how and in what direction his 
efforts should be applied. It can only be solved by a serious 
and united endeavour on the part of the body of assistants 
to see clearly what the position is, to thresh out by discus- 
sion, by criticism, by contradiction, a possible solution of 
the problem, and to this end this Guild of Assistants has 
been formed, in the hope that it will at least furnish a base 
from which these operations can be started. 

It may be questioned whether there is any need for 
calling into existence for this purpose another body within 
the profession. We may say in answer that, while we 
desire to co-operate in every way consistent with the objects 
we have in view with all the existing architectural societies, 
we conceive that none of the existing bodies occupies in 
practice the ground which we are endeavouring to cover. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is avowedly 
and mainly concerned with the advancement of the art of 
architecture. “While we also are fully conscious of the 
reverence which is due to our art, we feel that we can safely 
leave its protection in the hands of the august and powerful 
body which has already taken charge of it, and we propose 
to devote our energies to the practical advancement of the 
interests of the architect’s assistant, and by so doing believe 
that we shall advance the interests of the profession at 
large. 

The Institute, in the long and honourable contest which, 
it has maintained in upholding the cause of architecture, 
has set up an ideal which is far above the heads of the 
general public, and perhaps a little beyond the reach of the 
average practising architect himself, who finds small en- 
couragement in pursuing it while faced with the trouble- 
some necessity of earning a living. Both the architect and 
his assistant must live, and though some unkind critic 
may question the necessity, it is an ever-present anxiety to 
ourselves. In this matter the interests of the architect and 
his assistant are identical, and it is on this point that we 
claim the support of the practising architect for this Guild 
of Assistants. 

Now, while the Institute has done so much for the ad- 
vancement of the art of architecture, and has drawn to 
itself the ablest and most important members of the pro- 
fession and the support of a large-number of practising 
architects and their assistants, it is a curious fact that 
when it descends to the consideration of any of the practical 
difficulties and troubles which afflict the practice of archi- 
tecture its efforts are not usually crowned with any con- 
spicuous success. 

The comparative failure of the Institute to dominate the 
relations between the architect and the general public may 
be ascribed to various causes, which, however, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss. But that there is a want of driving power 
in the edicts of the Institute, even as regards its own 
members, is, I think, unquestionable. Now in all these, of 
education, of the status and conduct of the profession, the 
voice of the assistant has never been raised, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is largely concerned in all of them. He has 
hitherto been content to leave everything in the hands of 
those he has looked up to as his leaders, and, while support- 
ing the organisations of his chiefs, he has never considered 
the advisability of organising on his own account, or whether, 
in fact, he was being led in the right direction. Now let us 
consider what it is that the qualified assistant wants. 


surely worth consideration. 


His first and constant.aim is to cease to be an assistant 


and to become a practising architect, and put up buildings 
on his own account. Next to that he desires employment for 


his services as an assistant to men who will give him both 


fair payment and credit for the work he does for them. 
His chances of achieving either of these ends are at the 
present moment very infrequent, nor is there any body, so 


far as I know, at present concerned in improving them. 
Quite apart from the long and recurring periods of depres-. 


sion in the building trade, there are, as we know, other 


causes at work. But even if there were not, if all we had. 


to consider were the inevitable fluctuations of prosperity, 
which afflict all alike, it were only common prudence to 
endeavour to provide for them. <A properly organised 
register of unemployment and a system of insurance are 
A properly conducted register 
of unemployment would be of incalculable benefit to the 
whole profession, and would form a means of communication 
between the principal and assistant which is very badly 
needed. The methods at present open to an assistant of 
obtaining work when ont of employment are of the crudest 
description, and consist either of advertisement in the 
weekly Press or undertaking a pilgrimage round the offices 
that he knows of. The principal in need of an assistant has 
t> adopt equally crude methods, as a rule, in getting hold 
of the kind of man he wants, and has often to put up with 


repeated disappointments before achieving the desired result. 


(To be continued.) . 


VARIETIES. 


It is proposed by the All-Red Route Line to construct a 
pier at Holyhead at a cost of 60,0007. The Board of Trade 
are also going to expend between 60,000/. and 80,000/. at the 
same port on the repair of the breakwater. — 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was held at Clee- 
thorpes on the 9th inst. into an application by the Council 


for sanction to borrow 58,000/. to be expended on a sewerage’ 


scheme. 


Tue Maldens and Coombe Urban Council is applying for 
sanction to loans of 3,0001. and 540/., for a refuse destructor 
and additional sewage pumping plant, the destructor to 
generate the steam power. 

Tue Chevalier Professor C. Formilli will, as mentioned 
in our issue of last week, read before the R.I.B.A. on the 
28th inst. a critical and historical paper, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the Cosmati mosaic and marble workers 


who were called from Rome to Westminster Abbey to build — 


and decorate the shrine of Edward the Confessor, the tomb 
of Henry III., and other tombs, and to make the “mosaic 
pavement before the altar and in the sanctuary. There will 


be on view the same day in the galleries of the Royal Insti-. 


tute an exhibition of. full-size coloured reproductions of the 
above works, executed under the direction of Professor 
Formilli, by order of the Italian Government for the forth- 
coming International Exhibition of Art to be held in Rome 
in 1911. ’ 

Tur Coventry City Council at a special meeting on the 
14th inst. decided to include in the Bill to be promoted 
next session the scheme for constructing a new street from 
Broadgate to Hales Street and through the Chauntry to 
Stoney Stanton Road, and so relieve the heavy and increas- 
ing traffic from the north-east of the city to the centre. The 
scheme is for a thoroughfare 60 feet wide, and the. city 
engineer in his report suggested that 72 per cent. of the total 
tram service might be diverted in that direction. Three 
public-houses and three slaughter-houses are proposed to be 
removed, as well as the dilapidated Chauntry area. 

Tue Durham education committee advise works at the 
following elementary schools :—(1) Oakenshaw, a new school 
to cost 6,517]. ; (2) West Cornforth, a new school to cost 
9,2351. ; (3) West Stanley (a) The replacement of the exist- 
ing iron school at Greencroft by a new school for 900 
scholars at an estimated cost of 11,7501., (b) a school at 


or near Collierley for 600 scholars at an estimated cost of © 


8,7931., (c) a school at West Stanley for about 850 scholars 
to cost 12,8301., (d) a school at Annfield Plain for about 
600 scholars to cost 9,0907., (e) an infants’ school at Oxhill 
for about 220 scholars, at a cost of 3,120]. ; also the remodel- 
ling of the existing Oxhill Council school so as to make the 
whole of the premises suitable and available for older 
scholars only ; (4) Silksworth, a new school to cost 4,500I. ; 
(5) West Boldon, a new school to cost 6,5001.; (6) Stanley 
(Crook), the enlargement of present school, or the erection of 
a new one at a cost of 7,500I. 
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ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bovurnemoutu.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for rebuild- 
ing J. E. Beale’s premises, Bournemouth. Premiums of 
1001; 501., and 251. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. J. Elmes Beale, 
owner, Bournemouth. (For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement Sept. 16.) 

Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 

Cupa.-—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,000). Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or at Commercial Intelligence Beamon of the ws 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Ireranp.—Dec. 1.—The chairman and managing com- 
mittee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, invite designs in competition from architects in prac- 
tice in Dublin for the building of a new pavilion for incurable 
consumptive patients, and additions to the existing hospital 
and buildings. Full particulars will be sent on written 
application to the Registrar, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 

Istz or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,0001. One award of 2001. and two 
of 1001. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send 11. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 
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MancuHeEsteR.—Dec. 1.—The Corporation invite plans, 


specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their’ 


Blackley Estate. Deposit 31. 3s., returnable on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Premiums of 150/., 100J. and 501. The 
City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class 1V.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1001. and 50]. Class V.— 
arden design for house or cottage in Classes I. or IT.— 
prizes, 25/. and 101. Class VI.—Perspective drawing, suit- 
able for reproduction of a cottage entered for competition 
in Class I. or II.—prizes, 101. and 51. Class VII.—Open to 
‘builders. For excellence of workmanship and construction 
in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.—first prize, 
gold medal and 1001.; second prize, 50/.. Final dates for 
designs—Classes V. or VI., November 30; Class IV., 
March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon. 
secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Rourstrpe.—Nov. 30.—The Garden Estates, Ltd., invite 
designs for a town plan of. the Estates of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1,300 acres) situated in the urban district of 
Ruislip and Northwood. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Premiums of 1501., 1007., and 507. Deposit 
1l. 1s., which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide design 
or if particulars are returned within fourteen days of receipt. 
Conditions, &c., may be obtained after Sept. 1, from the 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

SourHport.—The Corporation invite architects practis- 
ing in Southport to submit designs for a new public elemen- 
tary school at Churclitown. Premiums of 50]., 25/., and 
15J. will be paid to the authors of the first, second, and third 
successful designs. Full particulars, &c., may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, town clerk, Town Hall, South- 
port. 

Taunron.—Jan, 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 
A block plan of site, together with conditions and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained on application. No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected. design: will have the 
earrying out of the work at 51. per cent. Mr. George H. 
- Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. . 

Wates.—The Directors of the Oakdale Navigation Col- 
dies, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon., offer a prize of 100 guineas for 
the best set of plans for the building of a model village. Mr. 
A. §. Tallis, general manager, Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHpurRtoN.—Dec. 3.—For pulling down and re-building 
house and shop, North Street. Mr. H. V. Foot, Biala, Ash- 
burton, Devon. 

Bacxparrow.—Dec. 6.—For the whole or separate works 
required in erection of eight. cottages, in two blocks of four 
each, for Backbarrow Co-operative Society. The Society’s 
Stores, Backbarrow, Lancs. 

Barnet.— Dec. 5,—For erection of twenty-nine cottages in 
Mays Lane, for the Urban District Council. Deposit ll. 1s. 
Mr. W. F. Wilkins, surveyor to the Council, 40 High Street, 
Barnet. | <a 

Bristot.—Dec. 7.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of additional transit 
sheds at the Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for the docks 
committee. The contract includes timber piling, concrete 
foundations, timber floors, steel stanchions, roof principals, 
and galvanised corrugated iron covering. Mr. W. W. Squire, 
engineer, Cumberland Road, Bristol. Send a deposit of 51. 
to the Secretary of the Docks Committee, Dock Office, 19 
Queen Square, Bristol. 

Buxton.—Dec. 10.—For proposed alterations to Old Wye 
House, for the Derbyshire education committee. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A:, architect to 
the committee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 

CHartps.—Dec. 10.—For erection of a house and offices 
for the Baptist Church, at Brayford, in the parish of Charles, 
North Devon. Mr. Thomas Carnell, architect, The Manse, 
Brayford. 

FratHerstonr.—Nov. 30.—For erection of two new heat- 
ing chambers at.the Featherstone Council schools, near Ponte- 
fract. Mr. Charles Harris, divisional clerk, Education 
Offices, Knottingley. ity 


-rhiw, for the 


Frrz Mitzi.—Dec. 9.—For re-building the bridge at’ Fitz 
Mill, near Shrewsbury. ~The Atcham. Rural District 
Council. Mr. E. P. Everest, clerk, Council Offices, St. 
John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. ) 

Guitprorp.—Dec. 3.—For small alterations and addi- 
tions to the Board room and to the adjoining building at the 
Workhouse. Mr, E. L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, 
Guildford. 

Hartrax.—Dec. 5.—For the various works required in 
erecting doctor’s residence, with motor house, &c., on the 
West Royd Estate, Kingcross. Messrs. Medley. Hall & Son, 
architects, &c., 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

Harrinetron.—Nov. 29.—For building a stone wall to 
bound the site of the proposed cemetery at West Ghyll End, 
High Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, sur- 
veyor, Gordon Street, Workington. 

HawkswortH.—Nov. 29.—For the various works required 
in alterations and additions to the Bradford Golf Club- 
house at Hawksworth, near Guiseley, Yorks, Mr. A. R. 
Hill, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23 Piccadilly, Bradford. 

Hotyurap.—Nov. 28.—For the execution of certain 
alterations and additions to the Victoria Hall, Market 
Street. Mr. Jos. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., architect and. sur- 


_veyor, Exchange Chambers, Holyhead. 


Lreps.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of two hostels for 
men students at the City of Leeds Training College, 
Beckett’s Park, Headingley. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names 
at once to Mr. 8. D. Kitson, architect, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 2.—The Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works and Public Buildings are prepared to receive tenders 
for the new public offices Westminster extension first con- 
tract—foundations, vaults, &c. Deposit il. ls. H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London 8.W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to the 
steward’s office at the Northern (Convalescent) Fever Hos- 
pital, Winchmore Hill, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit 11. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
engineer-in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, 
B.C, 

Lonpon.—Dec. 12.—For repairs and painters’ work to the 
exterior of the Whitfield Street Baths, for the St. Pancras 
Borough.-Council. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Paneras Road, N.W. 

Lymm.—Dec. 5.—For alterations and additions to Lymm 
Grammar School, Cheshire. Deposit-1/. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TynE.—-Nov. 29.—For alterations at 
Bentinck Council School. The Secretary. Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

OtpHam.—Nov. 29.—For the construction of a bowl house 
and shelter, &c., at Copster Hill Recreation Ground. The 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

Scortanp.—Nov. 30.—For the mason, joiner, plasterer, 
plumber and painter work to be executed at Annan Manse. 
Mr. C. Watson, heritors’ clerk, Annan. 

Scorranp.—Dec. 13.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive separate tenders 
for the execution of :—(1) Excavator, mason and bricklayer 
works ; (2) carpenter and joiner works ; (3) ironfounder, 
smith, and ironmonger works ; (4) slater work ; (5) plasterer 
work ; (6) plumber and gasfitter works ; (7) painter, paper- 
hanger, and gilder works ; (8) glazier work ; (9) blindmaker 
and bellhanger works in connection with ordinary works and 
yepairs to buildings in their charge in (1) Edinburgh, (2) 
Glasgow, (3) Aberdeen, (4) Stirling, for three years from 
January 1 next. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of. Works, 
Edinburgh. __ 

SHEFrIELD.—Nov. 29.—For the supply, delivery, and 
erection of coal shoots for the Neepsend generating station. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager and 
engineer, Corporation Electric Supply Department, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. $ 

 ‘TRuro.—Nov. 30.—For erection of a new mill at Malpas 


Road, for Messrs. Hosken Trevithick, Polkinhorn & Co., 
Ltd. Deposit 21. 2s: Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, M.S.A., 


architect, Truro. 
Watrs.—Nov. 28.—For erection of twenty or more houses 


at Troedyrhiw, for the Troedyrhiw Building Club.. Messrs. 


Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Watrs.—Nov. 29.—For erection of a minister’s house at 
Mynachlogddu, Pembrokeshire. The Rev. L. G.. Young, 


_Bryncleddau, Clynderwen. 


-"Warrs.—Nov. 29.—For erection of thirty-six houses, to- 
gether with the construction of roads, drains, &c., at Troedy- 
Park Building Club. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. ; 
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Watres.—Nov. 30.—For erection of twelve houses, to- 
gether with the construction of roads, &c., at Aberfan, for 
the Grove Building Club No. 2.. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—Dec. 1.—For erection and completion of certain 
sections of the first portion of the proposed buildings at 
Aberystwyth, for the Council of the National Library of 
Wales. Send in names by Dec. 1 to the Librarian, National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Watrs.—Dec. 2.—For the following works, for the 
Trustees of the Siloh Chapel, Nantyffyllon:—(1) Erection 
and alteration of out-buildings, &c., new ventilators and 
repairs; (2) painters and decorators’ work; (3) medium 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus. Messrs. Evans & 
Jones, architects and surveyors, 5 Station Road, Port Talbot. 

Wates.—Dec. 5.—For erection of the following build- 
ings, viz.:—Refreshment room, kitchen, bowls house and 
shelter in Cwmdonkin Park ; bowls’ house in Victoria Park ; 
bowls’ house in Dyfatty Park ; and bowls’ house, kitchen and 
shelter in Llewelyn Park, for the Swansea Corporation. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, 
Swansea. 

Wates.—Dec. 6.—For erection of (a) fifty houses at Cwm 
Road, (6) fifty-three houses at Trewyddfa Common, Plas- 
marl, for the Swansea Corporation. Deposit 3l. 3s. The 
Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, Swansea. 

Ware.—Noy. 29.—For the following works at Stanstead 
pumping station, viz. :—Additions to engineer’s cottage ; (2) 
alterations to screening chamber of reservoir. Mr. H. Fox 
Hill, surveyor, Town Hall, Ware, Herts. 

WasuwatEerR.—Dec. 5.—For the reconstruction of Wash- 
water Bridge, near Newbury, consisting of a single brick 
arch of 21 feet span, for the Southampton County Council. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

We tsHpoout.—Dec. 8.—For erection of additions to the 
County schools, Welshpool. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Shayley 
& Ridge, architects, Oswestry and Welshpool. 

Wuetstone (Mrppresex).—Nov. 30.—For erection of 
Whetstone Sorting Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. 
Rutherford, 22 Carlisle Place, London, 8.W. 

Wueattey Hitt (DurHAm).—Nov. 28.—For the erection 
of premises for the Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Send names by Nov. 28,to Mr. J. Walton Taylor, F.R.1I.B.A., 
St. John Street, Newcastle- -upon-Tyne. 

Wooprorp.— Nov. 29.—For the supply and erection of a 
corrugated iron cart shed. Mr. William Farrington, sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex. 


TENDERS. 


BRAINTREE (ESSEX), 
For the erection of fourteen workmen’s cottages, Skitts Hill, 
Braintree, for Messrs. Lake & Elliot, Ltd. Mr. 
J. Russert Roesrs, P.A.S.1., architect, 
Braintree. 


Brown & Son £5,084 0 0 

Potter & Son 8,075 0 0 

Dobson & Son 2,980 0 0 

Smith & Son Pasoyats; 0s (0) 

Grimwood & Son : : ‘ : 2,566 10 0 

Lercu & Bowrett, Braintree (accepted) . 2,505 0 0 
BRISTOL. 

For the pulling down and re-building premises at 63 Castle 
Street. Messrs. T. Scammertt & Son, architects, Bristol 
and Wotton-under-Kdge. 

Cowlin : £4,600 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow 4,597 0 0 
Perkins & Son 4,498 0 0 
Dowling & Son . 4,487 0 0 
Clark & Son 4,444 0 0 
Walters & Son 4,437 0 90 
Lovell & Son 4,659 0.0 
Downs 4,250 0.0 
Hayes (prov isionally accepted) . - 4,149 0 -0 


DUNDRY. 


For repairs and alterations to the Vicarage, Dundry, Somer- 
set, under Queen Anne’s Bounty Grant. Messrs. T. 
ScaM ate & Son, architects, Bristol and Wotton-under- 
Ec ge 


‘WALKER & Son, Bristol (accepted) 3 Pram 86 tas gta 


Maldon and. | 


DORKING. 
For carrying out the Trashurst sewer extension for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. W. Raptny, jun., surveyor. 
Cummins & Sons . ; : : £280 17 4 
Longhurst & Sons . 22713 5 
Osenton .: : 190 311 
May & Son. d . ; ‘ 3 178 5 0 
Blaker . 4 ‘ eee: : 5 hae 173, .9 aay 
Lown & Co. . : ; 143 0 0 
ARTHUR (accepted) , ; ‘ é . 134 4 11 
EARLSW OOD. 
For additions to the administrative block of the Isolation 
Hospital, for the Reigate Rural District Council. Mr. 
T. W. Parrtisu, architect, heuer 
Freeman ; 2 ; £466 12 0 
Gorham 465 0 0 
Worssell ‘ 398 10 0 
Nightingale & Sons 594 0 0 
Mitchell 565 0 0 
Laker, Horley (accepted) 286 15 0 


HANDSWORTH. 


For blue brick footpath paving in Booth Street, and granite 
carriageway paving in Downing Street, Handsworth, 


Staffs. Mr. H. een % A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 
Wood . ; : £2,105 12 4 
G. Trentham E9707 9057 
Hunt & Son 1,952 18 5 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 1,810 7 4 
Harris & Son 1,800 9 5 
G. P. Trentham . LAL Loo 
Thorpe } 1,681 0 3 
Harrer & Sons, Black Heath (abcepredyn 1,556 10 9 


LONDON. ; 

For kerbing, channelling, and making-up proposed road 
between the existing Temple Mills Bridge and the bridge 
now in course of construction over the Waterworks River, 
for the Hackney Borough Council. 


Pedrette £1,349 12 7 
Adams 298776 
Catley 1,169 8 10 
Bloomfield Tio2 4a 
Anderson. 15112) 6" 
Griffiths & Co. 1,057 4 5 
Porter : : E ; : 1,037*° 8 7 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (recommended) 984 10 11 


For the rebuilding of the Great College Street school (St. 
Pancras), providing accommodation for 360 boys, 360 
girls, and 405 infants, for the London County Council. 

x 


Se 

Allen & Sons £22,060, Sie 
Johnson & Co. 22,528 100 35 
Treasure & Son . 22,295 289 22 
Downs . 22,043 — we 
Porter. VANE (yn 198 15 
McLaughlin & Harvey 21,372 160 16 
Patman & Pi ee 21,173 165 15. 
Lawrance & Sons 20,484 480 13 
Ditto, amended (recommended) 18,696 — — 
Godson & Sons (withdrawn) . 19,784 375 23 
Architect’s original estimate 20,010 — — 
Architect’s amended estimate 18,220 — — 


* Extra for plain glazed tile dadoes instead of salt-glazed 
dadoes. 
+ Extra for special roof tiles instead of Broseley tiling. 


MAIDSTONE. 

For new classroom and other works at the Grammar Schoo: 
for Girls.. Messrs. Ruck & Smrru, architects, Maid- 
stone. ; 

Sellick & Son. ; be £2,470 18 0 
Gray & Barney . 2,148 0 0 
Cox uBroaas 2,090 0 0 
Cruttenden & Son 2,085 0 0 

: Corben’ & Go. 2, ,050 0 0 
- Baker & Son. - 2,045. 0 0 
Elmore & Son 1,995. 0 0 
Burrows 1,986 .0 O 
Ellingham . 1,967°- 0 0 

_ Davison . 1,964 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 1,938 0-6 
Seagar 1,879 0 0 
Barden & Head, ‘Maidstone (recommended) 1,860.0 O° 


—" 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RICHMOND. 

For. sewerage works in the parish of North Sheen, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Mr. Writram Farriny, engineer, 69 
Victoria Street, Westminster, and Main Drainage 
Works, Kew Gardens. xe 


Mowlem & Co. . : 3 £7,690..0 0 
Pethick Bros. ©. ‘ ; , - 6,836 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 5,725 0 0 
J. & T. Binns 5,537 8 4 
Pedrette : d : : : : 4,850 0 0 
Murrunap & Co., Queen Victoria Street 

(accepted) 7 , 4,828 14 5 

SCOTLAND. 


For the erection of a police-station at Low Valleyfield, for 
the County Council of Fife. Mr. D. Hmnry, architect, 
St. Andrews. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Wilson, mason and brickwork £345 0 0 
King, joiner é ; Ag ey | a) 
Thomson & Co., plumber 90 3 9 
Robertson, slater . A ‘ 3 65 19 O 
‘Smith, Sons & Co., cell doors, &c. 63 19 0 
Lind Bros., plasterer : : 41 19 0 

55 9 O 


. Keay, heating 5 ‘ ‘ 

uot THORNEY. 

For erection of police station, cells, and police constables’ 
cottages, for the Isle of Ely County Council. 


* Cracknell . , ; Saal fakes De) AC 
» Heath : 1A) a) 
“Rands & Son 1100. 05,0 
H. & L. Cave 1,075 0 O 
Gray . : - : Bal OFyaAeca teh 18) 
Elworthy & Co. : A : : 1,060 0 0 
Wiixrnson & Son, Elm (accepted) . 950 0 0 


TUNBRIDGE ‘WELLS. 


‘For the erection and completion of premises adjoining 
Groombridge Station. Mr. D. N. Baxn, surveyor, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


Stanbridge & Son . : F : a, 12,082,700 
Bingham ‘ : : 3 ‘ ; 902 6 6 
Meades : ; : P : ; i 832 15 8 
Goodwin Bros. . : : , é : 827 15 0 
Jarvis : : : 2 : : 774 12 6 
Parker ; : : : : ‘ : 7o0.70 0 
Cheeseman : : A : 769 0 0 
Manktelow ‘ : a. : ; 733 17 0 
;' Hovustco, Groombridge (accepted). ; 728 0 0 

oy WAKEFIELD. 

For the erection of houses and shop at Agbrigg. Messrs. 


Richardson, Son & Bell, A.R.I.B.A., architects, Wake- 


field. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Nicholson, builder : ‘ : £o156 87, 6 
Lockwood & Sons, joiner 2,010 8 4 
Gillott, plumber 576 2.6 
Wilkinson, plasterer . 480 17 10 
Illingworth, slater Ala 0 0 
North, painter 104 18 11 


WALES. 

For erection of new buildings and alterations to the existing 
buildings at the Council school, Milford Haven. Mr. 
D. E. Tuomas, architect, Haverfordwest, 


David . £4,949 6 6 
Davies & Sons AOL) 05 0 
‘Lloyd & Co. : ; 4,634 6 8 
Hayward & Wooster . 4,600 0 0 
Adams 3 ; ; 4,368 3 0 
Scott 4,345 0 0 
W atkins 4,329 0 0O 
Cole & Sons q : : ; : A25o) 0.10 
Davies & GrirritHs, Pembroke Dock (ac- 

cepted) . ; ‘ ; 3,704 0 0 


For proposed servants’. quarters, Howells, Glamorgan County 
Schools, Llandaff. Mr. G, E. Hatrrpay, F.R.1.B.A., 


Cardiff. 
Stevens STA. 0 
Evans . 1,141 0 
_Shail ; ; FO & Ov 
Hatherly & Co. . 1,057 0 
Davis & Sons ; : : : : 1,050 0 
Turner & Sons . ‘ ; : ; ; 994 0 
Cox & Barvo, Cardiff (accepted) 969 19 
, Moon : 4 : ; 897 0 
836 2 


Bryan 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0~ 
fs) 
0 
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WEST STANLEY. 


For erection of club and institute, West Stanley, Durham. 
Mr. T. E.:Taytor, architect, Lanchester. 


Routledge £3,675 0 0 
Smith 3,600 0.0 
Jobling 3,565 8 1 
Sheriff & Sons O,O00mOMmEO 
Rutter & Sons . 645 l= Gis 0 
Charlton & Sons : : : 3,420 0 O 
Durry, West Stanley (accepted) 5,298 0 0 
White : 3 : . : 3,269 0 0 
George & Son 35,265 ..0: 0 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tuts Society held its usual monthly meeting on the 17th 
inst., at the Society’s House, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminsetr 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 

It was announced at this meeting that His Majesty the 
King had been graciously pleased to become Patron of the 
Society, a favour which was also accorded by the late King, 
Queen Victoria, and George IV. 

Grants of money were made in aid of the following 


objects, viz. :—Building new churches at Ammanford, All 


Saints, Carm., 175l.; Gorseinon, St. Catherine, Glam., 
2501. ; Hove, St. Agnes, Sussex, 150/., and Small Heath, The 
Good Shepherd, near Birmingham, 120/.; rebuilding the 
churches at Deptford, St. Nicholas, Kent, 2501., and Star- 
beck, St. Andrew, Yorks, 1007.; and towards enlarging or 
otherwise improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Cotleigh, St.. Michael, Devon, 251. ; Gwytherin, St. Hleri 
and St. James, Denbighs., 201.; Llanfwrog, St. Murog, 
Anglesey, 251. ; Longcott, St. Mary, Berks., 25/. ; St. Mary- 
in-the-Marsh, Kent, 50/.; Tarrant Crawford, St. Mary, 
Dorset, 507. ; Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Bucks., 701. ; Guy- 
wood, St. Faith, Norfolk, 1201.; and Llanfihangel-uwch- 
Gwili, St. Michael, Carm., 30]. Grants were also made 
from the Special Mission Buildings Fund towards building 
Mission Churches at Milford Haven, St. Peter, Pembs., 
201. ; and Penrhiwceiber, St. Winifred, Glam., 301. The fol- 
lowing grants were also paid for works completed : —Stock- 
linch Ottersay, St. Mary, Som., 15l. ; Crynant, St. Mar- 
garet, Glam., 1001. ; Ilford, St. Alban, 1001. (being balance 
of a grant of 1,000/.) ; Twyford, St. Mary, Berks., 601. ; 
South Shields, St. Oswin, Co. Durham, 1007. ; Tilsworth, 
All Saints, Beds., 251. ; Whittlesford, St. Mary and St. 
Andrew, near Cambridge, 201. ; Barfreystone, St.. Mary-the- 
Virgin, near Dover, 101. ; Ashbury, St. Mary, Berks., 401. ; 
Caerau, St. Cynfelyn, Glam., 1501. ; Lower Mitton, St. 
Michael, Worcs., 75/.; Leeds, St. Margaret, 210]. ; Sken- 
frith, St. Bridget, Monmouth, 291. ; New Charlton, The 
Good Shepherd, Kent,- 251. ; Catcliffe, St. Faith, near 
Rotherham, 40/.; Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex, 151. ; Wal- 
thamstow, St. Oswald, Essex, 501. ; Penparke, Aberystwyth, 
251.; and Scackleton, York, 20I. In addition to this the 
sum of 9351. was paid towards the repairs of forty-one 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 

The grants made at this meeting bring the amount voted 
during the present year to a total of 8,5001. The Committee 
are anxious to increase rather than decrease the number and 
amount of the grants, but this will only be possible if more 
liberal support is rendered to the Society, which is entirely 
dependent upon voluntary contributions. Subscribers to its 
funds have the satisfaction of feeling assured that, owing to 
the Society’s high standard of architectural requirements, 
the funds administered by it are spent to the very best 
advantage. 


LEVERINGTON CHURCH, CAMBS.—THE SOUTH 
PORCH. 


Tus porch is a good and interesting example of fourteenth- 
century work. Up to 1888, when it was restored by the late 
Mr. Pearson, it was in a very dilapidated condition. It was 
almost entirely covered with plaster, which when stripped 
from the vaulting showed the filling in, to be of brick, which 
was replaced by stone. The tracery of the window in the 
parvis, which had been removed, was replaced. The pierced 
ridge is original and an interesting example. The whole 
porch forms a very interesting study, the detail being very 
good. The church is of the typical parish church plan with 
a fine western tower. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARCHITECT'S 
ASSISTANT.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


Sucn a register as would meet the needs of the profession 
would require to be conducted with care and attention, and 
would entail a considerable amount of active work on the 
part of those undertaking it; but it would be very well 
worth the time and labour spent on it. | 

Such a register, moreover, would provide the means of 
obtaining for us exact information as to the actual state of 
affairs in the profession, such as does not exist at the present 
moment, and would, I think, if in existence at present, 
reveal a state of things that would induce even those fine 
spirits who have a tendency to ignore mere material needs 
to admit that some action in the matter is not called for 
before it is wanted. 


Fe | 
Associated with this is the question of unemployed in- 


surance. Here, again, the exact information at present 
available on the subject of unemployment is too meagre to 
enable anyone to formulate such a scheme, and in this case 
again there is none concerned in obtaining the necessary 
information. The assistant must do the work for himself. 
the problem is his, and he must solve it. Such a system 
would be the means of tiding many a man over several hard 
and anxious months in his search for work, instead of leay- 
ing him, as at present, at the mercy of the first job offered to 
him in an overcrowded and underpaid market. This is more 
especially the case with the older and more experienced 
assistant, who, when out of work, finds it ever more and 
more difficult to get in again at his former salary, and who 
has often to choose between accepting the salary of a junior 
or starving. In fact, once started on this downward grade 
it would seem to be only a matter of time as to his eventual 
arrival at the workhouse, if only he has the misfortune to 
live long enough. It would, perhaps, be inquiring too 
curiously to obtain a knowledge of what really does become 
of the superfluous assistant, through what stages of decay 
and despair he passes, to what final solution he arrives. 
We have all of us come across him at times tramping 
drearily up and down the office stairs with his little roll 
which he so seldom gets a chance to untie. Being neither an 
aggressive nor pertinacious person, he is easily dismissed 
and. soon forgotten, but his existence is a warning to all of 
us that these questions of unemployed insurance and re- 
gistration are not to be lightly dismissed as matters of little 
consequence. 

Apart from these external causes there are, as I have said, 
other internal causes at work, limiting the outlook not only 
of the assistant, but of the whole profession, and among 
these not the least, in my opinion, is that childish piece of 
make-belief on the part of the profession at large that the 
architect is only to be regarded as an artist, and not at all 
asa man of business. Now, whether as an artist or as a 
man of business, his position is governed by that economic 
factor which is always at work, and which at some point or 
other enters into the consideration of even the most abstract 
questions, and I think that hitherto this factor has been to 
a great extent ignored in considering the practise of the art 
of architecture. 

_ How is it that many large commercial combinations have 
been able to take a substantial and increasing amount of 
work from the profession ? Simply by looking at the matter 
from an economic standpoint, which we have never made a 
practice of doing. As a result we have never yet succeeded 
in justifying our existence to the general public as an 
economic necessity, but, on the contrary, have sedulously 
imbued them with the idea that we are an expensive luxury. 
This, in our case, is a great mistake, for it has been truly 
ames that the English are a nation of shopkeepers. Had we 
een living on the other side of the English Channel our 
artistic posing might have been understood and appreciated. 

Now the architect in the practise of his art is called 
phe bie? many oe not merely of interest, 

Fs iportance to his client. He is responsible 
not’ only for the architecture, but for the efficient construc- 
tion, sanitation, protection from fire and from natural 
decay of the buildings he designs. He has inevitably in 
his hands the material and commercial interests of his 
eee ae saver ated different directions, but he has con- 

) SY @ general impression that he only cares for 
these things with his left hand. He has ignored his plain 


* A paper read by Mr. J. V. Hibbert, F.S.1., 


ae : ; : at a meeting of 
the Guild of Architects Assistants, on November 8. = 


; economic value to exalt his artistic value, with the natural 


result among a business community that a large amount of 
work has been lost to him, people preferring to employ what 
they call a ‘“‘ practical man.’’ Even in those cases where 
the public feel it necessary to employ the services of an 
architect they do so largely with the idea that he will act as 
a means of defence against the contractor by tying that 
gentleman down to a definite contract and seeing that he 
carries it out, and their choice of any particular architect 
for this purpose is very rarely governed by any regard to 
his artistic qualifications; on the contrary, they would 
probably regard any pronounced artistic qualities with con- 
siderable distrust. And, indeed, having regard to some of 
their experiences in the matter, I think we must admit that 
their distrust is not without some reasonable-grounds. 


When we consider the enormous amount of responsibility 
which an architect takes on his shoulders in carrying out a 
commission, the variety of functions which he undertakes to 
perform, and the numerous details over which his authority 
extends, it is perhaps not surprising that he seems to be 
constantly endeavouring to shuffle on to somebody else as 
much of it as he possibly can. The quantity surveyor, the 
constructional engineer, the sanitary and other specialists 
have all arisen to supply the deficiencies of the architect. 
If‘any man needs an encyclopedic knowledge and firm busi- 
ness grasp for the performance of his duties, it is the archi- 
tect; but the popular idea of him is that he is merely a 
man who can draw, and this idea, as I have said, has been 
largely fostered by the architect himself. He begins by in- 
culcating the idea into his pupils and impressing it upon all 
his assistants as the one vital quality by which he must be 
judged, this ability to draw nicely; whereas we all know 
very well that fine draughtsmanship is not only not neces- 
sary for success in the business of an architect, but that it is 
not even necessary for the production of fine architecture. 
It is only a means to an end with us, and, though a highly 
desirable acquirement, is still only a subordinate one, and 
they who cultivate no other can never hold anything but a 
subordinate position in the profession. 

It is the attainment of an enhanced economic value which 
is the main object of the ardent registrationist, and he pro- 
poses to attain this object by simply compelling the general 
public to employ him. I am personally somewhat doubtful 
of the efficacy of registration alone to achieve this desired 
result. At least it will be necessary, first of all, to convince 
the general public that the result is a desirable one for them, 
and, secondly, the undeniable fact that architecture is an 
art lays any scheme for restricting it open to objections. 
But I feel no doubt at all that much can be immediately 
done by a combination of the existing forces within the 
profession, determined on carrying out a united policy, and 
in the formation of this policy the assistant should take 
care that his interests are included. 

But at the present moment, while the principal has begun 
to wake up to the urgency of the situation as regards his 
own practical interests, the assistant is still following the 
same old route, saying ‘‘ It is well; it is well.’’ While the 
high priests are thinking of pounds, shillings and pence and 
the improvement of the collection, the acolytes of the pro- 
fession are studiously attending the seven lamps of the 
temple of architecture, without thinking of the final result 
of their apprenticeship. At least, if they do think any- 
thing they keep their thoughts very much to themselves, or 
mutter them with bated breath to their fellows, lest the 
goddess of the temple should think they were slighting her © 
divinity and destroy them. ; 

Yet, notwithstanding all the talk about architecture as 
an art, there is no getting away from the fact that the archi- 
tect practises his art for his own material advantage, and 
that most of the best architecture—at least in modern 
times—has been produced by the professional architect work- 
ing with this object; while, on the other hand, we have 
several notable examples of what to expect from the amateur 
architect who practises architecture for the mere love of the 
thing. Also it should not be forgotten that architecture is 
not an end in itself, that every building has in ‘its initial 
conception a practical purpose to serve independent of the 
art, of architecture, and the truest artist is he who never 
loses sight of this purpose. The vagaries of architectural 
fashion produce at times some very ridiculous results, which 
are not to the credit, of either the artistic or practical good 
sense of the profession; and the architect cannot, like some 
more fortunate men, hide his mistakes. His bad buildings 
stand as a perpetual reproach to him, an eyesore to the 
public, who cannot get away from them, and a constant 
annoyance to the people who have to use them. The capable 
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architect’s assistant claims, like his chief, to be an artist 
and a qualified professional man. He is ready to accept 
every available opportunity to match himself against all 
comers in proof of his ability, and I need only point to the 
results of several recent and important public competitions 
as evidence that he has proved himself to be a person of some 
consideration. 


(To be concluded.) 


ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


One of the very latest arrivals in the field of illuminated 
advertising is the Venner patent sign. This invention has 
been patented in every country throughout the world ; and 
the patentees have now set up a large factory for the 
manufacture of the signs. An illustrated 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Signs of the Times,” 
showing several of them already in use, has 
been. produced by Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, 
Ltd., shop-front builders and fitters of Bur- 
mingham, who are acting as agents. The first 
shown is the bold sign over the entrance to the 
Coliseum. This must have escaped the notice 
of but few people who have ever been in the 
neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square. Another 
insistent Venner sign in the Metropolis is on 
the four storeys over Eltham’s Cigar Stores 
opposite the Oxford Music Hall. There are 
illustrated other signs, both great and small, 
One of the latter is given herewith as suggest- 
ing neatness as well as effectiveness. The 
Venner sign is over the’1,000/. case which was 
at the recent Japanese Exhibition. The pro- 
blem before the patentees when they set to 
work was to produce a sign which would look 
as well by day as an ordinary incised and 
gilded facia, and which at the same time would 
be brilliant and attractive at night. After 
many experiments on the old types of 
illuminated signs the present Venner sign was arrived at, 
and instantly achieved success. It is calculated that the sign 
gives ‘at one-tenth the cost of current as much advertising 
value as an ordinary sign. The success is due also to the 
scientific manner in dealing with the light by means of con- 
densers as well as to the small cost of current. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


SpiENDID business is reported to have been done by exhibitors 
in the British section of the Brussels Exhibition. There are 
numerous cases which might be quoted, but one of the most 
striking examples in the buildings, decoration and furni- 
ture section is‘provided by the head of a leading London 
firm, who declares he cannot get a sufficient number of 
designers to keep pace with the orders coming in as the result 
of his display in Brussels. Another firm in the same line 
has done business amounting to 1007. per day. It is also 
stated that the English furnishing trade is now getting an 
immense proportion of the furnishing business of the world. 
Foreigners are realising more and more that what comes 
from British makers is comfortable, and at the same time 
practical and elegant. The conclusion come to on the Conti- 
nent, according to a reliable authority, is that the British 
furniture section showed a much higher standard of excel- 
lence than the furniture sections in any of the other foreign 
pavilions. 

As regards British pottery, it has become famous among 
the world’s greatest connoisseurs and thousands of pounds 
worth have been sold. 

On the buildings, decoration and furniture committee 
directly responsible for this section are Mr. c. ¢. Allom 
(chairman), Mr. W. H. Romaine-Walker (vice-chairman), 
Mr. A. Barnard Cowtan. Mr. John H. Gill, Mr. H. Pack 
Harding, Mr. Thomas C. Moore, Dr. Louis.C. Parkes, Mr. 
G W. Partridge, Mr. F. Litchfield, Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Horace Regnart, Mr. E. White 
Wallis, Mr. S. J. Waring, and Mr. Frank Warner. For 
Turin these gentlemen are arranging a still more remark- 
able show than the one in Brussels. Not only furniture, but 
all the accessories which go to perfect an English living room 
and which are.so much sought after by foreign hotel pro- 
prietors, are to be shown. , 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. PriestMan Bros., Lrp., have been awarded the 


“*© Grand Prix ’’ at the Buenos Aires Exhibition for their 


Grab-Dredger, Excavator and Elevator. 

One of the largest single orders placed with a gas stove 
firm for an installation of cooking apparatus has been 
received by the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
Ltd. The apparatus has been placed by His Majesty’s 
Office of Works for the new Money Order Office, and we 
learn the total value of the order is approximately 1,7501. 

Tue Ratner Safe Co. have received an order from 
the Admiralty for 69 improved cash safes with specially 
designed locking arrangements for H.M. battleships. They 
are secured by two locks, one the ordinary Ratner lever safe 
lock, and the other a figure combination lock, arranged that 
when the safe is locked the key cannot be removed until the 


By this means 
The fittings 


bolt of the combination lock has been shot. 
both locks must be locked at the same time. 
consist of traps grooved to take the various coins used in 
the British Empire. 


Tue Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, have 
issued their balance-sheet, from which it will be seen that 
the profit for the year amounts to 32,270]. 12s. 11d. The 
directors are to be congratulated on such a result considering 
the loss made the year previously. 

A sanp  fire-extinguishing equipment, which should 
prove very useful in motor garages, has been recently intro- 
duced by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of Greenwich. It 
comprises a three-wheeled steel sand truck, holding about 
6 ewt. of sand. The sand can be taken from the top, or it 
can be shovelled into a bucket from the side. A fibre bucket 
is carried on a bracket at the back, and two strong wooden 
spades are supported on iron brackets at the side. In 
another form, the sand-bin is of larger capacity (holding 
about 8 cwt. of sand), and is mounted on legs instead of 
wheels. 

Tus Flintshire County Council recently gave permission 
to the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, M.A., to place a clock on 
the outside of Hawarden Town Hall. Messrs. Wm. Potts 
& Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle, 
are now making the above clock. © Messrs.. Wm. Potts 
& Sons are also erecting a memorial jubilee clock and chimes 
at the parish church, Carnforth, Lancashire ; and com- 
memoration clocks for Bingley and Stainland, West York- 
shire ; and Sledmere, East Yorkshire, for Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart. ; also a large bell for above. 


Tun Electric Wiring Bill is being prepared by the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association for the next 
Parliamentary session, which is intended to confer upon 
local ‘authorities owning electric supply powers the statu- 
tory right to engage in the wiring of premises for electric 
light, and in the’ sale of electrical apparatus and fittings. 
The main. opposition to the Bill comes from the. Electrical 
Contractors’ Association) who contend that the’ scheme will 
constitute unfair and unnecessary tate-aided competition 


with an‘established branch of retail trade. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


One of the good things which have come to our shores from 
America is the elaborately organised correspondence schools. 
They may, however, be more fitly described as universities, 
for the ground they cover is as wide as knowledge itself. The 
headquarters in the United Kingdom of these ever-flowing 
fountains is at International Buildings, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. Here an opportunity was given last week for a general - 
public inspection of the system followed by the International | 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd. The popularity of the classes 
has grown enormously during the past five years, as is 
evidenced by the fact that in the past ten months 141,471 
students’ examination papers were corrected as against 2,465 
in 1906. There are now more than 180 courses of instruction, 
which includes a complete architectural course with its 
numerous sub-courses for all, who wish to specialisé. . The pro- 
spective architectural student may either enrol in the com- 
plete architectural course, taking the drawing section. first, 
or he may enrol in the architectural drawing and designing 
course first, and afterwards take the complete architectural 
course at a reduced fee. The entire work is done by post, and 
it covers the Syllabus of Examinations of the R.I.B.A., the 
Society of Architects, and the Board of Education. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Gro. A. Axurs (of Messrs. George A. Akers & Co., 
98 High Holborn, W.C.), has been elected a member of the 
Institution of Heating-and Ventilating Engineers. 

Tue Kent County Council last week adopted the plans 
prepared by Mr. F. W. Ruck, county architect, for new 
county offices to be erected at~Maidstone at an estimated 
inclusive cost of 50,000I. 

Tue Morecambe Town Council are going to proceed at 
once with a scheme for extending the Promenade from the 
Central Pier to the end of Green Street, at an estimated cost 
of 2,0007. The average width of the extension will be 65 feet 
for a length of 270 feet. 

Tue Thames Conservancy have adopted.a scheme for the 
reconstruction of Boulter’s Lock, and the provision of a 
mechanical conveyor. The cost is estimated at 12,1507. if 
water power is used, and 11,120]. if electrical power is used 
for the mechanical boat conveyor. 

THe Ormesby Urban Council last week considered an 
offer from a Middlesbrough architect to prepare a town- 
planning scheme for North Ormesby at a cost of 100]. The 
Clerk was finally instructed to reply that the Council 1 were 
not in a position to accept the offer. 

THe West Riding education committee on Tuesday 
adopted recommendations for the erection of schools at 
Bingley (900/.), Gisburn (1,2001.), Horbury (6,600/.), and 
Stanley (3,000/.). Sites for new elementary schools are to be 
purchased at Balby Skelmanthorpe, South Elmsall, and 
Thurnscoe, 

Appitrions and alterations have been carried out at 
Bethesda Free Church, Victoria Road, South Shields, includ- 
ing new entrance porch and gallery to the church, and the re- 
building of the Sunday school. Messrs. Wm. Wilson & Sons 
of. Brunswick Street, South Shields, were the contractors, 
and Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., Albany Chambers, South 
Shields, the architect. 

THe Grimsby Corporation Estates committee last week 
considered an offer from Messrs. T. G. Tickler, fruit pre- 
servers, for a seventy-five years’ lease of a large plot of land 
adjoining the Corporation Electricity Works at 3d. per yard 
per annum. The firm stated that they intended to build a 
model factory for the manufacture of preserves, which would 
employ 500 hands. After a long discussion it was agreed to 
offer Messrs. Tickler the site at 4d. per yard. 


THe Kent County Council have agreed that loans be 
obtained as follows :—1,764I., erection and equipment of a 
school at Cudham ; 710/., purchase of a site for a school at 
Dartford; 251., improvement at East Peckham school ; 
3,425]. , erection and equipment of a school at Garlinge ; 
160/., ‘improvements at Hawkinge school; 1541., improve- 
ments at Hoo St. Werburgh school ; 5 ,0107., purchase of a 
site, erection and equipment of a school at Loose. 


Tse Warrington Education Committee at their monthly 
meeting decided that a plot of land in King Edward Street, 
containing about 33 acres, at a cost of 7251. per acre, be 
purchased for the drettlor of an elementary school prov iding 
for 420 boys, 420 girls, and 420 infants, together with a 
cookery centre, handicraft centre, douche baths, and care- 
taker’s house. 
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' Tur Durham County Education Committee haye secured 
a site of about eleven acres at Neville’s Cross, near Durham 


city, for a Training College, to accommodate 120 women 


students. The residential buildings will be erected in three 
separate. blocks. 
Sketch 


plans, 


modifications, have been approved by them. 
BELLSHILL Baptist Church, N.B., was opened ‘on Satur- 
day last. 


of church, vestry, ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, 
lavatories, and heating chamber. 
stone, and roofs are slated with green slates and red tile 
ridging. The church is seated for 550 persons, has open 
timber roof, and the windows are filled with leaded glass. 
The architects are Messrs. Miller & Black, F.R.1I.B.A., L.A., 
58 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


THe Edinburgh School Board on Monday adopted plans 


on the recommendation of the building committee for the 
erection of a new school at Viewforth (in the place of Gil- 
lespie’s school) and a supplementary school at Tynecastle. 
Both schools are to be built on the one class-room thick 
system. Viewforth school is to be a higher grade school, to 
accommodate 1,200—if necessary 1,800—and would cost 
55,0907. ; and Tynecastle school is to accommodate 1,000 
pupils, and cost 18,000/. 

THE Lancashire Education Committee on Monday passed 
a resolution protesting against the re-assessment by the Board 
of Education of school premises, through which their accom- 
modation had been reduced by 26,292 places. The Chairman 
mentioned in the course of the disctssion that the Elemen- 
tary Education Sub-committee were having a conference with 
respect to the type of school buildings to be erected in the 
county. It appeared that the Board of Education were now 
objecting to schools of the central-hall type, and as the Edu- 
cation Committee were desirous of building two new schools 
of that type, they had had to delay, for the Board of Educa- 
tion did not approve of the plans. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.I.C.E., held a Board of Trade 
inquiry in the City Hall, Belfast, last week, into the appli- 
cation of the Belfast Corporation for a loan of 85,000]. for 
the purpose of constructing sewerage works for the city, and 
10,0007. for purchasing ground at Short Strand. The total 
cost of the works really involved is 101,000/., but 16,0007. has 
been already expended, which sum was taken out of a sum 
of 40,0001. formerly sanctioned by the Local Government 


Board. The scheme now proposed was to convey the entire © 


sewage of the city on both sides of the River Lagan to the 
outfall works om the Antrim Coast. At present the greater 
part of the sewage of County Down from the Sydenham dis- 
trict was discharged on the beach at Sydenham. 
Tue Glasgow Corporation have agreed, 
with the proposal to complete the decoration of the 
Banqueting Hall in the Municipal Buildings, that Mr. 
William Finlay, one of the six selected artists named in 
Mr. Leiper’s report, be asked to prepare a completed speci- 
men of one of the four panels above the doorways at the west 
end of the hall. The fee for this panel is to be fixed and 
paid to Mr. Finlay after the panel has been accepted by 
the Corporation. Mr. Leiper, R.S.A., has been instructed 
to further report on the sketches submitted by Messrs. D. F. 


Other buildings will include the educa-— 
‘tional rooms, gymnasium, sanatorium, laundry, &e. 
prepared by the County Education Architect, haye 
been submitted to the Board of Education, and, with slight | 


The buildings occupy a ’ prominent site at the 
corner of Neilson Street and Motherwell Road, and consist — 


The walls are of red sand- — 


in connecter 


Wilson, A. Law and A. M‘Lellan (being other three of the — 


six selected artists named in Mr. Leiper’s report). The 
sketches sent in by the seven other artists named in Mr. 
Leiper’s report are to be returned to them, along with an 
honorarium of 10]. 10s. to each. 


Tue new church of St. Mark’s, Purley, was consecrated — 


by the Bishop of Southwark on November 19. The church, 
which is designed in the Decorated style, freely treated, 
stands on nearly the highest part of Peakes Hill, and con- 


sists of a nave 85 feet long by 25 feet 6 inches broad, and — 


38 feet high to the underside of the barrel roof, divided into 
five bays with north and south aisles, and double transepts. 


A baptistery is formed at the west end, with porches on either — 


side, and a tower and spire (not yet completed) is placed on 
the north side. A chancel arch divides the nave from the 
chancel, which is 38 feet 6 inches long by 24 feet 6 inches 
wide, the roof being continued throughout at the same height 
as the nave. An apsidal-ended chapel is placed on the north 


side, and vestries and organ chamber on the south side of the © 


chancel. The whole church and fittings have been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Westminster, by Messrs. H. Wilkins & Sons, 
of Bristol, at a cost of about 9,0001. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first poston saturday mornings. | 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made untzl 
after publication, and a commission to prepare arizcles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
approval. 


sr UOTE 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. . 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
““The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


TENDERS ERC: 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 

Cupa.—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,0007. Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Iste or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of ‘the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,000/. One award of 2001. and two 
of 1002. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send il. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 

Prenritu.—Feb. 8..-The Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Penrith, are prepared to receive competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a secondary school, accommo- 
dating 200 students, with provision for the conduct of 
technical and evening classes. Premiums are offered to com- 
peting architects—viz., first, 501, ; second, 251.; third, 10}. 
Printed instructions will be forwarded upon receipt of 
stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Mr. James 
Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith, clerk to the Governors. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
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plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1007. and 50]. Class VII.— 
Open to builders. For excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.— 
first prize, gold medal and 100. ; second prize, 50/. Final 
dates for designs; Class IV., March $1, 1911. .Mr.: Michael 
Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Souruport.—The Corporation invite architects practis- 
ing in Southport to submit designs for a new public elemen- 
tary school at Churchtown. Premiums of ‘601., 251., and 
151. will be paid to the authors of the first, second, and third 
successful designs. Full particulars, &c., may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, town Ae Town Hall, South- 
port. 

Taunton.—Jan. 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 


A block plan of site, together with conditions and instruc-- 


' tions, may be obtained on application. No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected design will have the 
carrying out of the work at 51. per cent. Mr. George H. 
Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

Wates.—The Directors of the Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lies, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon., 
the best set of plans for the building of a model village. Mr. 
A SS. Tallis, general manager, Oakdale Navigation Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsuBurRTON.—Dec. 3.—For pulling down and. re-building 
house and shop, North Street. Mr. H. V. Foot, Biala, Ash- 
burton, Devon. 

- BACKBARROW. —Dec. 6.—For the whole or separate works 
required in erection of eight cottages, in two blocks of four 
each, for Backbarrow Co-operative Society. The Society’s 
’ Stores, Backbarrow, Lancs. 

Barner.—Dec. 5.—For erection of twenty-nine cottages in 
Mays Lane, for the Urban District Council. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. W. F. Wilkins, surveyor to the Council, 40 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BrrmMincHam.—Dec, 12.—For the enlargement of Smeth- 
wick Branch Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster 
at Smethwick Branch Post Office; H.M. Office. of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Braprorp.—Dec, 6.—For 
Nos. 29 and 31 St. James’s Market. 
~ Town Hall, Bradford. 


alterations - to warehouses 
The City Architect, 


Paeas con. —Déc. 13.—For the Pepaitdine of No. 7 Gleas 


cester Place. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bristot.—Dec. 7.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of additional transit 
sheds at the Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for the docks 
committee. The contract includes timber piling, concrete 
foundations, timber floors, steel stanchions, roof principals, 
and galvanised corrugated iron covering. Mr. W. W. Squire, 
engineer, Cumberland Road, Bristol. Send a deposit of 51. 
to the Secretary of the Diteke Committee, Dock Office, 19 
- Queen Square,’ Bristol. 

Buxton.—Dec. 10.—For proposed alterations to Old Wye 
House, for the Derbyshire education committee. Deposit 
1l. ls. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to 
the committee, County Education Office, St. Mary’ s Gate, 
Derby. 

CuariEs.—Dec. 10.—For erection of a house and offices 
for the Baptist Church, at Brayford, in the parish of Charles, 
North Devon. Mr. ‘Thomas Carnell, architect, The Manse, 
Brayford. ; 

CurLtmMsrorp.—Dec. 12.—For converting an existing 
room at the workhouse, Wood Street, into a padded room 
and an attendant’s room, divided by a partition. Mr. 
Arthur 8S. Duffield, clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 


-CHORLEY- (Lancs. ).—Dee. 21.—For supply and fixing. of 
steel girders, iron columns, rails, switches, hoists and other 


ironwork required for the alterations at the public slaughter- 
houses, for the Chorley Corporation. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, ‘Town Hall. 

Durxam.—Dec. 13.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders (1) for erection of a school at Trimdon Colliery 
for about 500 children (Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham) ; (2) for alterations, &c., at Crook (Mr. N. Richley, 
Shire Hall, Durham). 


offer a prize of 100 guineas for - 


-Grammar School, Cheshire. 


- 21. Mr. 


Firz Miii.—Dec. 9.—For re-building the bridge at Fitz 
Mill, near. Shrewsbury. The Atcham Rural District 
Council. Mr. E. P. Everest, clerk, Council Offices, St. 
John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Haurrax.—Dec. 5.—For the various works required in 
erecting doctor’s residence, with motor house, &c,., on the 
West Royd Estate, Kingcross. Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, 
architects, &c., 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

Lreps.—Dec. 8.—For extension of St. Augustine’s 
School, Harehills. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, architect, 
5 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 6.—For the supply and erection of oak 
entrance gates at Victoria Park, E., for the London County 
Council. The Parks Department, 11 Regent Street, 5.W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to the 
steward’s office at the Northern (Convalescent) Fever. Hos- 
pital, Winchmore Hili, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Deposit 11. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
engineer-in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, 
B.C 

Lonpon.—Dec. 
Mitcham Lane Estate, 
242 Lavender Hill, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 12.—For repairs and painters’ work to the 
exterior of the Whitfield Street Baths, for the St. Pancras 
Borough Council. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of platform cover- 
ings at Paddington Goods Station, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For supply and erection of about 
307 yards lineal of cleft pale fencing, 6 feet high, complete, 
to be erected along the southern and western boundaries of 
Queen’s Wood, Highgate. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate, N. 

LoucHsoroucH.—Dec. 5.—For the following works in 
connection with the laying-out of the Great Central Road 
recreation ground, for the Estates Committee :—(1) Pro- 
viding and erecting wrought-iron boundary fencing, with 
entrance gates, &c.; (2) shelter, conveniences and drainage 
to same; (3) floating off turf, levelling and re-turfing of a 
portion of the site, &. Mr. A. H. Walker, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Loughborough, Leics. 

Lymm.—Dec. 5.—For alterations and additions to Lymm 
Deposit 14. Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.1I.B.A., county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

MatpenHEad.—Dec. .12 —For alterations and repairs at 
the Council Infants’ School, King Street. The Office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

Moriey.—Dec. 5.—For the various works required in the 
extension of mill premises, Parkfield Mills, Morley, Yorks. 
Mr.’ T. A. Buttery, F.I/A.8., architect, Queen Street, 
Morley, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

Muuition Cove.—Dec. 10.—For proposed additions and 
alterations to the’-Mullion Cove Hotel, Cornwall. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Newsorris..-Dec. 17.—For taking down and rebuilding 
part of the present buildings of the Newbottle and District 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. The Secretary of the Society, 
Back Lane, Newbottle, Northumberland. 

PrymoutH.—Dec. 13.—-For erection of 
sheds, smithy and dwelling-house at Prince Rock. 
James Paton, borough engineer and 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

PortsMoutH.—For executing repairs, &c., for the main- 
tenance of Admiralty: buildings, &c., at the R.N. College, 
Osborne, and Kingston, for a period of three years. Super- 
intending Civil Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 

RawTENstTALL.—Dec. 13.—For the extensions and altera- 
tions required at the municipal offices and tramway depot, 
Bacup Road, Rawtenstall, Lancs. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
James Johnson, borough surveyor, Rawtenstall. 
3.—The Governors of Sir John. Port’s 
Charity invite tenders for the erection of class-rooms at 
Repton Shool. Deposit 11. 1s. Builders in South Derbyshire 
and East Staffordshire should apply by Dec. 3 to Messrs. 
Forsyth & Maule, F.R.I.B.A., 309 Oxford Street, W. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 4.—For the brick, joiner, slater, 
plumber and plaster works of caretaker’s house, to be erected 
by. the Stirling County Council at the Hastern District 
Offices, Falkirk. Messrs. A. & W. Black, architects, 
Falkirk. 

Scorianp.—Dec. 13.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive separate tenders 
for the execution of :—(1) Excavator, mason and bricklayer 


of fifty 
Bignold 


cottages on 


& Idle, 


9.—For erection 


S:.W.. Messrs. 


stables, cart 
Deposit 
surveyor, 
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works; (2) carpenter and joiner works; (3) ironfounder, 
smith, and ironmonger works ; (4) slater work ; (5) plasterer 
work ; (6) plumber and gasfitter works ; (7) painter, paper- 
‘hanger, and gilder works ; (8) glazier work ; (9) blindmaker 
and bellhanger works in connection with ordinary works and 
repairs to buildings in their charge in (1) Edinburgh, (2) 
Glasgow, (3) Aberdeen, (4) Stirling, for three years from 
January 1 next. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. 

SHEERNESS.—Dec. 5.—For the execution of internal 
repairs at the Sheerness Broadway, Sheerness Blue Town, 
and Sheerness Marine Town Council schools. Mr. A. Sey- 
mour Baskett,’ correspondent, 46 High Street, Sheerness, 
Kent. 

SoutH Surerps.—Dec. 14.—For the enlargement of South 


Shields Post Office, for the Commissioners of H.M, Works: 


and Public Buildings. Deposit 1/. 1s. The Postmaster of 
the South Shields Post Office, or H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 

Stoxe Canon.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of three 
cottages at Stoke Canon, near Exeter, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Taunton Station. 

Sutrron-on-Huti.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions 
to The Hornbeams. Mr. Jas. J. Adamson, architect and 
surveyor, 5 Colonial Chambers, Prince’s Dock Side, Hull. 

Watrs.—Dec. 5.—For erection of the following build- 
ings, viz.:—Refreshment room, kitchen, bowls house and 
shelter in Cwmdonkin Park ; bowls’ house in Victoria Park ; 
bowls’ house in Dyfatty Park ; and bowls’ house, kitchen and 
shelter in Llewelyn Park, for the Swansea Corporation. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect. Place, 
Swansea. : 

Watrs.—Dec. 5.—For the following works, for the Gla- 
morgan County Council, viz. :—(1) New girls’ intermediate 
school at Porth; (2) boundary wall and railings at Porth 
new girls’ intermediate school site; (3) alterations and addi- 
tions to the infants’ department of the Council school at 
Alltwen, near Pontardawe; (4) alterations to old school and 
erection of a cookery-room at Tirphil.. The County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Dec. 6.—For erection of (a) fifty houses at Cwm 
Road, (b) fifty-three houses at Trewyddfa Common, Plas- 
marl, for the Swansea Corporation. Deposit 31. 3s. The 
Borough Estate Agent, 3 Prospect Place, Swansea. 

Wates.—Dec. 13.—For the enlargement of the telegraph 
office at Cardiff Station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer, Newport Station, Mon. 

WasuHwaterR.—Dec. 5.—For the reconstruction of Wash- 
water Bridge, near Newbury, consisting of a single brick 
arch of 21 feet span, for the Southampton County Council. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

WetsHPoot.—Dec. 8.—For erection of additions to the 
County schools, Welshpool. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Shayley 
& Ridge, architects, Oswestry and Welshpool. 

West Dunston.—Dec. 7.—For erection of coal shipping 
staiths on the river Tyne at West Dunston, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. Mr. Charles A. Harrison, the 
company’s chief engineer, Forth Banks, Newcastle-qn-Tyne. 

Wuittry Bay.—Dec. 5.—For the construction of public 
conveniences on the south side of Watts Road, near the north 
end of the Promenade. Mr. A. J. Rousell, A.M.LC.E 
Council Offices, Whitley Bay. 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. 


For Goldington and Renhold Waterworks. 
Martin, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., engineer. 


Mr, ArtHur J: 


Lincoln & Sons. : £4,213 18 10 
Hill 3,956 7.0 
Southorn & Co. . 5,600 0 0 
Higgins 5,225 0 0 
Macdonald See nO ea) 
Wood & Sons 3,087 18 10 
Wilmot 3,087 10 0 
Sykes : 2,889 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 2,889 0 0 
Wright & Co. 2,814 19 0 
Lown & Co. f PAIR Sy Geena) 
Davies, Ball & Co. 2,770 14 9 
Trueman. : : : ; 2,639 0 0 
Hopper, Woburn Sands (accepted) . Pies opel ah € ak 


BUSHEY HEATH. 


For the erection of St. Peter’s parish room, Bushey Heath- 
Mr. Gro. H. Fettowrs Prynnz, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. Quantities 
by Mr. R. Henry Hatz, F.S.I., 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Goddard & Sons £2,089 0 0 
Brown : ‘ 2,070 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons . 2,034 0 0 
Waterman . : 1,967 0 0 
Honour & Sons . 1,948 0 0 
Longley & Sons . 1,889 0 0 
Miskin & Sons ort 0. "0 
Bowman & Sons . 1,876 0 0 
Webster & Cannon : j P 1,818 0°90 
_ Norris & Sons (conditionally accepted) 1,792 0 0 


EPPING. 


For. works for the Epping Board of Guardians. "Messrs. 
Tootry & Foster, architects, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Pavitt & Sons £2,600 0 O 
Robins ; 1,915 0.0 
Todd & Newman 1,906 0 0 
Young & Son. 1,864 0 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. 1,765 0 0 
Cowlin & Sons 1,760 7 O."O 
Wood & Sons Lior 17'S 
Smith & Sons 1,693 0 0 
Winch . 1,683 0:0 
Day .. ; 1,620 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 1617 0 0 
Strong & Co. 1,617 0 0 
F. & E. Davey 1,600 0 0 
J.:& J. Dean 1,590 0 0 
Paul 3 : 1,588 0°0 
Appleby & Sons . 1,584 0,0 
Whiffin & Sons 1,572.;7 9 
Glasscock & Son . 1,550 0.0 
Foster & Son 1,549 0 0 
Whiter & Co. 1,524 0:0 
Lown & Co. 1,434 0 0 
Clark & Sons : ‘ 1,429 0 0 
Oram & Son (recommended) 1,385 16 7 


FOLESHILL. 


For erection of a children’s home in Lythall’s Lane. . 
A. E. Nrwey, architect, Foleshill, near Coventry. 


= 
” 


Avis & Roy £1,000 0 @ 
Orr Bros. —. 872 0 0 
Kelley & Son 851 4 4 
Randle A 850 0 0 
Lord . : 850 0 O . 
Isaac & Son 823 18 4 
Corah & Son 814 16 2. 
Jones & Bacon 814 2 0 
Shortridge 809 5 5. 
Forknell ‘ : 755 7 0 
Autt, Coventry (accepted) 710 9 ® 
IRELAND. 
For the following works, for the Wicklow Urban District 
Council, viz. :—The construction of 725 yards of stone- 


ware sewers from 6 inches to 18 inches in diameter, and 
erecting ventilators on the present sewers; also for lay- 
ing 117 yards of 3-inch water main. Mr. J. Pansrne, 
M.I.M.C.E., town surveyor. 


Sewers and ventilators. 


McKay & MecNally SL 5a 12 oO 

Kinlen Reha SS 1,164 15 3. 

CrarKe, Wicklow (accepted) 1,140 18 0 

Mosley ; , , 1,100 0 0 
Water main. 


CLARKE (accepted) : 2 (aaa : ; 38 9 & 


LONDON. 


For the electric lighting of the school buildings to be erected 
on the Hoxton House site (Hoxton). 


Lawrance & Sons , y £1,147 13.5. 
Central Motor Engineering Company 1,041 4 10 
Newbald & Co. 934 0 0 
Weston_& Sons.” .. 895 10 0 
Johnson & Phillips . : 870 0 0 
‘Tilley Bros, (recommended) are (oF lk 
Morgan ; ; : ; | 708 0 0 
Troy & Co. (withdrawn) 615 0 0 


q 
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LONDON—continued. 
_ For building new chapel at the Convent de L’ Adoration 
Reparatrice, Beaufort Street, Chelsea, 8.W. Mr. C. G. 


Kroau; architect, 12 Girdlers Road, Kensington, W. 


Cubitt & Co. £10,501 0 0 
Simpson & Co. 9, 988 0 0 
Colls & Trollope 9,955 0.0 
Webber & Son . 9,950 0 0 
Mrixits & Sons, Blackheath (accepted) 9,559 0 O 


For the execution of the wiring and the supply of the 
necessary fittings in connection with the electric lighting 
of the London County Council fire-station in Parnell 
Road, Bow. 


Fryer & Co. . £235 15 0 
Malcolm & Allan . 198 0.9 
Johnson & Phillips 190. 0 0 
Tilley Bros. (retommended). . 167. = .025.0° | 
Chief Engineer’s estimate 170....0:, 0 


For the structural improvements of the Hamond Square 
school (Haggerston), for the London County Council.. 


Kirk & Randall «£14, 825 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 14, 575. 0 OU 
Shurmur & Sons ir 14, 575) 00 
Johnson & Co. 14250 ‘OF 0 
Leng 14,149 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 13,946 0 0 
F. & T. Thorne G87 On scam © 
Patman & Fotheringham 13,835 0 O 
Godson & Sons 135,680 0 0 
Appleby & Sons (recom mended) 15,287 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 13,415 0 O 


For alterations and repairs to Hewinine conductors, &., at 
the Workhouse, Silver Street, Upper Edmonton, for the 
Guardians of the Strand Union. 

Austin & Sons, :Leeds. 
Edgley, Bradford. 

Ewart & Son, Euston Road. 
Drxon & Corsrrr and R. 8. Newari & Co., 130 Strand 
(accepted). 

Gold, The Broadway, Stratford. 
Mitchell, Leicester. 

Universal Engineering Co., Nottingham. 
Weldon & Sons, St. Helens, Lancs. 
Gray & Co., 5 Philpot Lane, E.C. 
Cutting & Co., 1 Wardrobe Place, E.C. 


MAIDENHEAD. 
' For the erection of an additional ward at the Isolation 
Hospital. 
Cooper & Sons £624 0 0 
Creed‘. S24e Oe 0 
Cox & Son 519 0 0 
Mead. ole Oa 
EXORS. OF THE LATE Mn. BrssLEy (accepted) 485 0 0 


RUNCORN. 


For the erection of a new block at the Isolation Hospital, 
for the Runcorn Rural Council. 


FarrctoueH, Warrington (accepted) £2,188 0 0 


SCARBOROUGH. 
For making additions to house. Messrs. RrcHarpson, Son 


& Brit, A.R.1.B.A., architects and surveyors, Wake- 
field. 
Accepted tenders. 

Bastiman & Sons, builder SLL OE 0 
Hovington, joiner . } ‘ ! ; 6590 05-0 
Clough & Tasker, plumber : ‘ . : 43 7 6 
Illingworth, tiler 2 : : j : yea AS AY, 
Bastiman & Sons, plasterer ; : A : 25.0 0 
Bradley, painter. : : 7 ; 2 Se G40 


STOKESLEY. 


For carrying out the Great Ayton private street works, for 
the Stokesley Rural District Council. 


O’Doherty & Son SOL GS 
Ellison 957 16 6 
Hobbs 876 8 2 
Pearson 871 17 4 
PICKERING, West iaeticnoo! (accepted) 836 2 8 


SCOTLAND. — i] 
For the works in connection with the drainage of the burgh, 
including the laying of 146 yards 12-inch- cast iron, 
450 yards 12-inch fireclay, and 685 yards 9-inch fireclay 


sewers, with the necessary excavations and inspection 
chambers, for the Burntisland Town Council. Mr. J. A. 
Wappet, burgh surveyor. 
Adamson £1,045 19 4 
Flett -. , 850 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 805 0 0 
Robertson. oO me amrO 
Robb 764 7.9 
Reynolds 750 0 10 
Simpson 743 0 2 
Blair’ 736 5 10 
Wilson, jun. 729° 0 2 
Ritchie : 725 4 4 
Scott, Marshall & Got 716 15 0 
Davidson 695 9 3 
Martin : 623 15 3 
_ CrarK & Co., Motherwell (accepted) . 640 14 1 
TIVERTON. 
For hot-water installation at the Heathcoat Schools. Mr 
_ J. Stpparts, architect. 
Acme Heating Co. £530 0.0 
Holmes & Co. 460 0 0 

, Haden & Sons. 444 0 0 

Ditto (alternative) 438° 0 0 
Heating Engineering Co. 598 10 0 
Korting Bros. . ; 385 0 0 
Wippell Bros. & Row . 582 10 0 
Crispin & Son 360 0 0 
Russell & Co. 302. 0 0 
Spry & Co. 300.0 0 
Rice & Son, . j 642° 0 O 
Ashwell & Nesbit . 528° 0 0 
Bramham P2p0nn0) 0 
Akers & Co. 285 18 9 
Talmage : 282 10 0 

Ditto (alternativ eee 527 10 0 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. ARS mOn Ok 
Brightside Engineering Co. . 272 0 0 
Wembley Heating Co. 246 0 0 
Nott ; 235 16 0 

Ditto Palternativ 4) f 166 0 0 
GARTON & Kine, Exeter (accepted) 2257.0 0 
Sale c : ; ; : : f 2168.0 2.0 

WALES. 

For additions and alterations to the Council school at 
Clarbeston, Pembroke. Mr. D. E. Tuomas, architect, 
Haverfordwest. 

Harries £575 10 0 
Cole & Sons é , : : : 565 0 0 
Watts & Tuomas, Haverfordwest (ac- 

cepted) 535 0 0 


For erection of a drill hall at Haverfordwest, for the Pem- 
brokeshire Territorial Association. Mr. H. P. Tuomas, 
architect, Haverfordwest. 


Adams £5,700, 0 

Scott 3,597 -8 0 
John . 3,438 0° 0 
Davies & Son 6,250) 08.0 
Davies & Francis C0237 a0 
Rogers 2,900 0 0 
Runs & Son, Narberth (accepted) 2;'765 . '0<.0 
Davies & Morgan 2,515 0 0 


For erecting an infants’ school, together with a centre for 
teaching domestic arts, at Fleur- de-Lis (Mon. ). Mr. 
JOHN BAIN, E.R.LB.A., SRP or 


Leadbeater . £3,998 0 0 
W. Williams : 3925 O-. 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 3,876 0 0 
Charles 33046 0.0 
Howells 3,100) O10 
Moon . : 3,600 0 0 
' Williams & Sons 3,549 0 0 
Davies & Sons . 3,500 0:0 
Foster & Hill. . F 3,495 0 0 
Phillips, Clark & Co. 3,452.602710 
Jenkins , 3,397 0 90 
Al 18) Sg eee es Newport (accepted) 3,349 0 0 
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ARCHITECTS’ FEES FOR A SCHEME NOT 
CARRIED OUT. 


For professional services rendered in preparing plans for 
the reconstruction of Duff House, Banffs, Messrs. Sutherland 
& George, architects, of Crown Street, Aberdeen, brought an 
action before Mr. Justice Channell in the King’s Bench 
Division on Wednesday, November 30. The defendants were 
©. Dewynter, Ltd., of Charing Cross Road, London, and 
the Banff Syndicate, Ltd. It appeared in the course of the 
hearing that the scheme prepared by plaintiffs had, in fact, 
not been carried out, though the quantities were taken out 
and tenders received in respect of it. 

Mr. J. Sankey, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said that in 
addition to what they conceived:to be due for work and 
labour done his clients were suing for moneys disbursed to 
the quantity surveyors. The defence raised by Chas. 
Dewynter, Ltd., was that plaintiffs were to look for payment 
not to them, but to a syndicate formed later under the name 
of the Duff House, Ltd. The Banff Syndicate’s defence was 
that they never employed the plaintiffs at all. 

In November 1907 the Duke of Fife presented to the 
township of Banff and Macduff a mansion house standing in 
140 acres of ground, and the present dispute arose in connec- 
tion with plans for turning the house into a high-class hotel 
or hydropathic. At first the two Corporations intended to 
carry out the change, and there was a competition in which 
plaintiffs, amongst others, submitted a scheme of alteration. 
Afterwards it was thought better to get a company to do 
what the townships had hitherto intended to do. 

Messrs. Dewynter were offered. an option to turn the 
house into a hydro or hotel, subject to the approval of the 
township. That option was ultimately exercised. Mr. 
George, one of the plaintiffs, had a brother who was town 
clerk of Macduff, and when the scheme for the township 
doing the work fell through this gentleman suggested that 
the plaintiff firm might do the architectural work. Mr. 
Sutherland, another member of the plaintiff firm, came to 
London in consequence. He first saw Mr. Dewynter, who 
referred him to Mr. Lionel Van Praag. Mr. Sutherland 
saw Mr. Van Praag, and had instructions from him on 
behalf of the syndicate to prepare certain sketch plans. 
Afterwards letters passed, and the plaintiffs acted as‘ archi- 
tects. On December 7 there was a discussion in London as 
to whether plaintiffs should have 24 or 5 per cent. on the cost 
of the work.. The architects said they would not have less 
than 5 per cent. Ultimately quantities were got out, and 
plaintiffs actually paid over 2001. to quantity surveyors for 
this purpose. Counsel suggested that they would hardly 
have done this if it had been arranged that they were to 
look for payment to a syndicate which was not at the time in 
existence. 

His Lordship: Has the hydro ever come into existence ? 

Mr. Sankey said he believed part of it had, and was very 
successful. 

Mr. Clement George, a partner in the plaintiff firm, 
said that at an interview Mr. Van Praag told him that his 
firm might be taken to have been appointed architects. 

Was there, asked counsel, any agreement, as stated in 
the defence, that the plaintiffs should not be paid except by 
Duff House, Ltd. ?—Never. The only mention of fees was 
when Mr. Van Praag said he thought that on such a large 
contract the fees should be 24 per cent. I said our fees had 
to be 5 per cent. Witness added that’5 per cent. was the 
fee fixed by his local Association. 

Cross-examined by Mr. A. Nielson for Dewynters, wit- 
ness denied the suggestion that there had been an agreement 
under which no liability would be incurred by the de- 
fendants if the proposition did not go through as a whole. 

Other evidence was called on behalf of the plaintiffs with 
a view to show that there was no agreement that plaintiffs 
should look to Banff House, Ltd., for their fees. 

Mr. Whateley, on behalf of the Banff Syndicate, sub- 
mitted that there was no case against his clients. 

His Lordship refused to make the desired ruling on the 
ground that when the bills of quantities were got out the 
Banff Syndicate had come into existence, and the plaintiffs 
were directed to get tenders for the reconstruction for the 
Banff Syndicate. 

Mr. Lionel Van Praag, giving evidence on behalf of 
Dewynter, Ltd., said he was assured by Col. George, the 
town clerk of Macduff, that if his ‘brother’s firm were given 
the work of preparing a scheme there would be no architects’ 
fees unless the proposition went through. 

Were you ever informed, inquired counsel, that Suther- 


land & George were going to employ an outside firm for the 
purpose of getting out bills of quantities ?—Not to my know- 
ledge. Witness stated that the response of the public to the 
offer of shares in Duff House, Ltd., was very feeble, and it 
had for that reason been unable to go on with the alterations. - 

The Judge: In consequence of ‘the amount of money you 
got you did not alter in the manner you proposed, but simply 
opened without alterations. 

Witness: Yes. 

Cross-examined, witness admitted that though plaintifis 
were not to look to Dewynters for payment he told them to 
get out bills of quantities. 

Were they, inquired Mr. Sankey, to spend 240]. in order 
to enable you to promote the Duff House Company ?—That 
was not my business. My view of the contract was that if 
they were going ‘to spend’ 240/. they should have made 
application and got somebody’s consent to the expenditure. 

Mr. Henry Randall, chairman of Duff House, Ltd., said 
that company was incorporated with only 10,000]. worth of - 
shares allotted. Of this 3,000/. had been found by himself 
and his partner. 

As a matter of fact, inquired counsel, has the money ever 
been forthcoming to carry out these plans and tenders ob- 
tained by the plaintiffs?—Well, no. Certainly not. And 
Duff House, Ltd., never intended to do them. When I was 
a member of the Banff Syndicate I was against the policy of 
making the alterations. { : ; 

In fact, have the Banff Syndicate made use of these plans 
in any sort of way ?—No. 

The Judge: After they got the plans they thought it 
was too big a scheme ?—They had not the money. Witness 
said that in any work requiring the services of an architect 
plaintiffs had been employed by Duff House, Ltd. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said this was a case 
not free from difficulty. He quite thought that the archi- 
tects, having previously made plans for the competition, 
might have been willing to do small things and give assist- 
ance to the company in the hope of being appointed archi- 
tects to the company. But Mr. Van Praag seemed to have 
understood that the defendants were entitled to ask the 
architects to do anything they pleased in the way of making 
and preparing plans. He seemed to think, in fact, that 
defendants might require the plaintiffs to do the architects’ 
work for which they were ultimately to be paid 5 per cent. 
if the work was carried out, and that they might do that on’ 
the terms that Dewynters might order anything they liked, 
and plaintiffs had undertaken to do it. His Lordship did 
not think that was at all probable. If it had been meant 
he could not help thinking that when any substantial order 
was given involving some hundreds of pounds it would have 
appeared on the letter giving the order that the work was 
covered by the percentage provided if the work were, in fact, 
carried out. Defendants might have relied on vague pro- 
mises supposed to have been given by a gentleman who was 
not a member of the plaintiff firm, but when they came to 
give substantial orders which would cause a large amount of 
work to be done, and for which the remuneration would be ‘ 
substantial, they should have said definitely such work was 
not to be paid for if that was what they meant. The whole 
difficulty arose out of the habit so many people fall into of 
not making definite arrangements as to what would happen 
in case a scheme did not go through. bs 

Dewynters, continued his lordship, gave orders and gave 
them for the quantity of work charged for. These orders were 
given before the Banff syndicate was incorporated. But (at 
any rate towards the last) it was known that the Banff 
Syndicate was to be incorporated for the purpose of carrying 
on this matter. It therefore would not. take very much to 
show liability undertaken afterwards by the Banff syndicate. 
But such a liability if created would, it seemed to him, be 
in substitution of the liability of the Dewynter Company’s 
liability, and he thought there was not enough to prove that. 
In his view, the liability remained with the people who gave 
the orders. There would therefore be judgment for the 
plaintiffs for 810]. against. Dewynter, Ltd., with costs, and 
judgment for the Banff Syndicate with costs, but there would 
be an order that Dewynter, Ltd., should repay the plaintiffs 
the costs they had to pay the Banff Syndicate. 


THE Governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary and County 
Hospital, Oxford, at a special general meeting last week, 
gave sanction for the preparation of plans and specifications 
for a new pathological laboratory and out-patients’ block, the 
cost of such buildings not to exceed 20,0001. 
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TRADE-MARKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


WE have received from Jacques Gevers & Co., L’Agence de 
Brevets et Marques de Fabrique, 70 Rue Saint-Jean, Antwerp, 
the following list of trade-marks published in July, August, and 
September, 1910. 


ENGLAND. 
Cement. 


Stedman, Crowther & Co., Lime Street, 
London. 

Mabor, Ltd., 
London. 

Sussex Portland Cement Co., 
Newhaven, Sussex. 


‘6 LOYALTY ” 


** MABORITE ” 23 Fitzroy Square, 


‘* CATHEDRAL ” Lia a 


Constructive Materials. 
Frans Richard Alexander 


Stockholm. - 
Thomas Broad, Ltd., Worcestershire. 


‘ ARMEET”” . Sundell, 


‘© DREDNAUT ” 


‘ LIVERNIA ” .. Drummond & Co., Liverpool, Lanca- 
shire. 

“TRIUMPH ” . . Triumph Cycle Co., Ltd., Warwick- 
shire. 


** Mout-Con ”. Moeller & Condrup, Ltd., London, E.C. 


Paints, Varnishes, and Various Preservative Compositions. 


* FLETTO”” . i . Ripolin, Ltd., London, E. 

* Porro, A. Leete & Co., London, S.E. 

‘** DURESCO ”’ ‘| Silicate Paint Co., Ltd., Kent. 

“Rep Hanp ” Suter, Hartmann & Rahtjen’s Composi- 
tion Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 

‘** BLACKBIRD BRAND ”’ } Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., 

‘* BLACKBERRY PAINT ” Ltd., London, E.C. 

** AEROTONE ” George Malinson, London, 8.W. 

** DAMARDA ” Damard Lacquer Co., Ltd., London, 
S.W. 


FRANCH. 
~ Constructive Materials. 


Pfalzische Chamotte und Thonwerke 
Actiengesellschaft, Eisenberg. 

Théodore Weiser, 46 Rue d’Enghien, 
Paris. 

‘* ARNAUD ETIENNE & Soc. an. des Tuileries et Briqueteries 
Co.” de Marseille, St. Henri. 


** PALATINA ”’ 


* PROGRESSO ” 


Paints, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 


al 2 Eta See Noble et Hoare, Ltd., 3 Cornwall Road, 
Stamford Street, London. 

Marius Dufour et Fils, 69 Rue d’Italie, 
Marseilles. 

Combe, Eugéne Emile, 21 Rue du 
Louvre, Paris. 

Gustave Ferrier, Asniéres. 

Tabor, Trego et Co., Ltd., 41 Bishops- 
_gate Street Within, London. 

F. Buisson, Puteaux. 

Arthur Bridoux, Paris. 


** MATADOR ” 
“Agua Fuait’”’ . 


* MINIUM DE ZINC ”’ 
“'TREGONA ”’. 


‘* PAQUERETTE”’ . 
“ Lustre Roya ”’ 


GERMANY. 
Cement. 
Tecklenburger Kalk- und Cement- 
werke, Lengerich. 
Brelitt-Gesellschaft, Bremen. 


* TREKELIA-EXTRA ” 


= B.G.” . ° ° . 


Constructive Materials. 


Charlottenburger Asphalt und Dach- 
pappen Fabrik, Fischstrasse, Hilde- 
brandt. 

Carl Grahn, Berlin. 


t Malchow, Leopoldshall. 


‘* BeROLINA ” : 


** ORKAN ”’ 4 
* TROTOLINEUM ” 
*< T'ROTORIUM ”” 


HOLLAND. 
Cement. 


SPA ETA. Re. © les Beer, C. F. Séhne, Keulen. 


LUXEMBURG. 
Oonstructive Materials. 


 Seebohm & Dieckstahl, Litd., Mann- 
heim. 


“ ULrra-CaPiTaL ” 


SWITZERLAND. 
Cement. 
“* ANTIFRIG ” . Ruppmann & Co., Zurich. 
Constructive Materials. 
** PoRRYT ”’ Anton Petersen, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
“TRIANGLE ” Joseph Koch & Co., Gipsteinfabrik, 


Lucerne Switzerland. 


Paints, Varnishes and Various Preservative Compositions. 


LOLS beg . Noble & Hoare, Ltd., London. 

‘* PEINTRE ” Standard Lack- und Farbenwerke 

** ROYALIN ” } (formerly Naegely, Amberger & Co.), 
; ** EXCELSIOR ” Altstetten, Ziirich. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Bilston District Council have approved plans for the 
erection of a new foundry by Messrs. S. Thompson & Sons, of 
Ettingshall. 

AxminsTER Cottage Hospital Committee have appointed 
a sub-committee to formulate a scheme for the building of 
a new hospital. 

Messrs. R. E. W. Berrineton, Son & Watney, engineers, 
Wolverhampton, have been instructed to prepare a scheme 
for the extension of Evesham sewage works, at a cost of 9,000/. 

Ar Troon Dean of Guild Court on Monday plans were 
passed for the erection of a destructor on the North Shore, 
for the disposal of the burgh refuse, at the estimated: cost 
of 4,420. 

Tur Reading Education Committee have given notice of 
their intention to provide a new Roman Catholic public 
elementary school for about 200 children at St. James’s, 
Abbey Ruins, Reading. 

Tuer Port of London Authority propose to ask Parliament 
next session for power to acquire a site in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower for the erection of large new offices. ‘The project 
will involve the clearing of a considerable area in Savage 
Gardens and Trinity Square, and will likewise mean the 
acquisition of Muscovy House, a large block of modern 
business offices. 

Tur Salford Education Committee on Monday decided 
that the Municipal Secondary School for boys should be 
removed from the Technical Institute, and that a new building 
should be erected on a site in Leaf Square. The Board of 
Education have provisionally approved the site and sketch 
plans. Application will be made for sanction to a loan of 
2,9201. for the purchase of the site. It was further decided 
to apply to the Local Government Board for san¢tion to a 
loan of 6,5501. for the erection and furnishing of a school for 
infants in Robert Hall Street. 

Mr. Frowpe is adding to the Church Art in England 
series another book by Mr. Francis Bond on ‘‘ Wood Carving 
in English Churches.’’? An earlier volume was devoted to 
misericords, and in the second, which will be ready im- 
mediately, Mr. Bond treats of stalls and tabernacle work, 
Bishops’ thrones, and chancel chairs. There were 241 
illustrations of misericords; there are to be 124 illustrations 
of stalls, &c. The third volume on wood carvings is being 
written by Mr. P. M. Johnston, and will deal with church 
chests, almeries, organ cases, doors, alms and _ collecting 
boxes. 

Tur Sutton Coldfield Education Committee on Monday 
approved plans for the enlargement of Green Lanes Boys’ 
School at an estimated cost of 4,500/., and of Walmley 
Schools at a cost of 1,3507., and authorised tenders to be 
obtained for the work when the Board of Education had 
given their sanction. The question being raised as to 
whether the tenders were to be thrown open or limited to 
local contractors, it was decided to leave the question to the 
Town Council to settle. 

Messrs. Hupson & Kearns, Lrp., have sent us’ speci- 
mens of five varieties of their registered date-indicating 
blotting-pads. The series for 1911 repeat the feature which 
have made these pads so valuable to business men for very 
many years past. The specimens range from No. 4, which 
can be folded over in the manner of a letter wallet and 
fastened by a rubber band, to the handsome bankers’ edition. 
Slightly less important than the latter is No. 8a, which 
finds room for separate blocks for standing memos., book 
diary, engagements, and scribbling. It may be said these 
blotting-pads are not only among the most serviceable but 
also the most sensible in the market. 
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THE DRAGON PREPARATORY SCHOOL . 
C.C. Lynam Headmaster. 
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DRAGON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


In preparing the design for the Headmaster’s house and 
accommodation for boarders, the main idea has been to give 
an interior which should in every part of it receive direct 
light and air, and that every habitable portion should have a 
face to the sun’s rays. 

With regard to the exterior nothing superfluous could be 


admitted having regard to the great cost of the essential 
accommodation ; therefore substantiality of structure, and a 
simple common-sense treatment of the elevations prevails 
throughout. The new house has been built on a spacious plot 
of ground immediately opposite to the school built some years 
ago, with its sports’ field adjoining. Additional class rooms 
and a drill-hall have also been added to the schools. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ARCHITECT'S 
ASSISTANT.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Frew as the architect’s opportunities are at present, it 
cannot be said that he has not always shown himself eager 
to take advantage of them; but they are at present far too 
few for him to place any reliance on them as providing him 
with a means of establishing himself in his calling.—His 
chances of obtaining recognition are mainly confined to the 
opportunities afforded by an occasional open public com- 
petition, while within the profession itself his chances of 
obtaining a decent living as a capable assistant are becoming 
more and more restricted, and without capital or influential 
support his chances of creating a private practice for him- 
self are nil, ‘While there exist these obstacles to his advance, 
he is pressed upon from behind by a constantly flowing stream 
of new recruits into the profession. This problem of the 
wholesale creation of fresh assistants for the convenience and 
profit of the practising architect is another of those internal 
causes affecting the position of the assistant which it would 
be worth his while to inquire into and, if necessary, take 
action on. I fear that he will raise a storm of protest if he 
does take action, and it will be necessary for him to tread 
cautiously ; but one cannot make omelettes without breaking 
eggs, or ‘‘ take arms against a sea of troubles ”’ without the 
risk of sundry hard knocks in the process. He will probably 
be told to mind his own business, to refrain from casting 
aspersions on his employers, and, above all, to desist from 
touching that ‘‘ abomination of desolation ’’ known as trade 
union tactics. But the man who wears the shoe knows best 


where it pinches, and those who suffer most from the manu-~ 


facture of an overcrowded market have the best right to 


inquire into the process of manufacture, and to call the © 


manufacturer to account. You will, of course, be told that 
you have really. no just cause to complain, because all 
markets are overcrowded, always have been overcrowded, and 
always will be. To a certain extent, no doubt, this is true, 
although in our case, and within my own recollection, there 
have been times when it was certainly not so true as it is 
now. But what we have really to complain of is not so 
much the overcrowding as the way in which it acts. It 
might be supposed that by the operation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest that it is the incompetent assistant 
who would be squeezed out or suffer most from the pressure, 
whereas, on the contrary, it is the competent assistant who 
most rapidly goes to the wall. If in the daily competition of 
both the architect and his assistant quality of work was the 
determining factor, then both the incompetent architect and 
the incompetent assistant would be quickly eliminated. But 
quality of work is not the determining factor; the question 
is one of quantity and cheapness, and the effect of over- 
crowding on the competent assistant is to force him either 
to come down in his price to the level of the incompetent man 
or to leave the market. Taking the ‘Associateship of the 
Institute as indicating a certain standard of competence on. 
the part of its possessor, can it be denied that its market 
value has for years been steadily declining, so much so that 
we now find public authorities advertising without the 
slightest shame for an Associate of the Institute at a salary 
which they would hesitate to offer to a competent road fore- 
man? This steady decline in the value of the Institute’s 
qualification does not appear to trouble the authorities of 
that body very much. It may be that they have no remedy 
to suggest, or it may be that they too are rather afraid of the 
ground they may have to tread upon. But to attempt to 
cover the matter up by telling the assistant that his position 
is merely a transitory one, and that it is a waste of valuable 
time on his part to trouble himself about such a minor 
matter as the amount of his salary, is mere trifling with a 
Serious subject. Suppose that, taking a leaf out of the 
registrationists’ book, the assistants were to turn round and 
say, “‘ We agree with the principle of registration, and we 
demand that any Registration Bill shall contain a clause 
requiring every architect employing an assistant to employ 
only duly qualified men at a scale of salaries to be fixed, 
and that he shall not have at any time more than a stated 
number of unsalaried assistants or pupils in his office.”? I 
am not advocating any such proposal myself, believing, as I 
do, far more in the free action of general opinion than in 
the methods of Parliamentary compulsion, which have a 
tendency to act in unexpected ways. But I think if this 


* A paper read by Mr. J. V. 


; Hibbert, F.S.L., at a meeting of 
the Guild of Architects’ Assistants, é 5 


on November 8. 


claim were to be put forward concurrently with any Registra- 
tion Bill the promoters of the Bill would have some diffi- 
culty in rebutting it. The principle, indeed, has already 
been adopted by Parliament in connection with schools de- 
siring to be recognised by the Board of Education. In this, 
as in all other matters I have referred to, the assistant must 
apply his own efforts to find a solution, and abandon the 
passive attitude of merely waiting for something to turn up 
in his favour. It is no longer sufficient for him to await 
opportunities; he must assist in creating them. Let him 
assert the reality of his existence as a necessary and vital 
part of the profession, and not a mere hanger-on to the tail 
of. it, and opportunities will certainly open out to him— 
opportunities not only for improving h’s: position as an 
assistant, but for realising his ambition to become a prac- 
tising architect. 

And now, finally, as regards the charge of Trades 
Unionism which is foolishly levelled against this movement 
by those whose sole notion of a Trade Union is that it is an 
organised tyranny of the incompetent majority over the 
competent few. If the pure doctrine of individualism is so 
extremely precious, surely the Institute trespassed when it 
condescended to draw up a recognised scale of fees, whereby 
the value of the architectural services of the unknown ‘and 
possibly incompetent Mr. Brown is exactly equivalent to 
that of Sir Aston Webb. The main difference in this respect 
between the Institute and the Bricklayers’ Union is that, 
while the bricklayers have managed to maintain an efficient 
control over their standard, the Institute has often to de- 
plore a lack of esprit de corps in its members. If we err in 
this matter, we:do so in good company, for there is no 
difference in principle between a union which seeks to 
establish a recognised scale of fees and one seeking to 
establish a recognised scale of wages. The principle of 
union for a common end is, of course, open to abuse, and 
no doubt has been and will be abused, but the same can be 
said of every principle known to political and social science. 
The effective usefulness of any combination of men.in the 
cause of progress depends at the bottom on the personal 
worthiness of its individual members. I am reminded of 
the following words, spoken fifty years ago by a trade 
unionist to his fellows, which seem to me worth quoting and 
bearing in mind: ‘‘ The utmost laws can do, whether enacted 
by Imperial Legislature, municipal authority, or voluntary 
associations, is to remove obstacles from our path; progress 
in that path must be the result of our .own efforts. The 
honour of the craft does not depend on the laws by which 
it is protected, but upon the intelligence and skill of each 
individual craftsman, and we must not mistake the removal 
of obstacles for actual progress.’’ 

In drawing this somewhat rambling paper to a con- 
clusion, I may say, in anticipation of your criticism, that I . 
feel I have been dealing largely in generalities ; that in re- 
ferring to the problem of the architect’s assistant I have 
done little to clear it up, and have told you nothing you do 
not already know. I have not offered you any cut-and-dried 
method of dealing with the problem because I know of none, ' 
nor do I think there isany The solution will prove to be a 
business of trial and error; but I should not have dealt with 
the matter at all if I did not think that a solution is both 
possible and desirable in the interests of all those who pro- 
fess and call themselves architects. 


THE HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF ILLUMINATION.* - 


Pustic attention has of late years been drawn to the import- 
ance of the hygienic conditions under which industries are 
carried on and the prevention of industrial maladies. Good 
ventilation, good air, and adequate sanitation are now 
regarded as essential conditions for the preservation of health 
of employés in factories and workshops, and good illumina-, 
tion, it may be suggested, is every whit as vital. ; 

Moreover, not only the workman, but also the employer 
benefits by the maintenance of good lighting conditions, for 
the expense involved in making the necessary improvements is 
usually trifling in comparison with the better quality and 
greater output of work which would result. This is now well 
recognised, and there is a widespread desire for more definite 
recommendations.on the subject of factory lighting. 

America and the chief countries of Europe have recently 
been devoting special attention to the matter. For example, 


* Abstract of paper presented by Léon Gaster at the Second 
Oongrés International des Maladies Professione lles, Brussels. 
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efficient lighting is required in general by the Factory Acts 
of France, Germany, Switzerland, and the United States. 
' In Holland the employment of women and young children is 
even forbidden in works in which artificial lighting is normally 
required between 9 a.m. and 3p.m. In addition, an illumina- 
tion of about 1.5 foot-candles is specified as the minimum 
' for certain processes exceptionally trying to the eyes, such as 
embroidery, engraving, jewellery, draughtsmanship, knitting, 
‘ quilting, &c., and a minimum of 1 foot-candle in other less 
exacting occupations. Moreover, it is stated that a special 
bill relating to the control of industrial lighting generally is 
also being prepared for introduction into the New York State 
Legislature. 

There is, therefore, good precedent for the view taken by 
the Home Office in this country as to the importance of this 
matter. H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories in Great Britain, 
in his annual report for 1909, laid special stress on the need 
for good lighting conditions. ‘‘ The importance of adequate 
lighting,’ he said, ‘‘is obvious. On the health side it is 
‘hardly necessary to point out that inefficient illumination 
entails risk, strain, and ultimate damage to the sight, or that 
it tends to neglect of cleanliness and adds to the risk of work- 
ing in poisonous materials.’’ Dr. T. M. Legge, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Factory Department of the Home Office, has laid 
stress on the value of good lighting conditions, especially 
abundance of daylight, as a preventive in those trades which 

tend to give rise to tuberculosis, and as a means of combating 
consumption. 

The Home Office are now making a special study of the 
question of conditions of illumination in factories, and are 
providing for the collection of data bearing thereon. 

In attempting to deal with illumination, we must remem- 
ber that good results can only be secured by the joint efforts 
of the engineer, the oculist, and the architect. The whole 
question of illumination depends upon the behaviour and well- 
being of the eye, and the medical profession are, therefore, 
intimately concerned. 

At the same time, new developments are constantly taking 
place, and newer and brighter sources, with the technical 
details of which the engineer is chiefly familiar, are replacing 
the old lights of the past. In one respect these new sources are 
notably different from the lamps they are superseding. The 

‘* intrinsic brilliancy ’’ or ‘‘candle-power per square inch’’ is 
much greater, and the lights are therefore apt, if misused, 
to be dazzling to the eye. For this reason it is most essential 
to arrange the sources wisely, so as to’avoid any tendency to 
glare, and especially in the case of workshops and factories 
where people are exposed to artificial light for long periods of 
time. Lights should therefore be placed outside the direct 
range of vision, and advantage should be taken of appropriate 
shades and reflectors so as to direct the light where it is wanted 
and to screen it in directions in which its brilliancy would be 
inconvenient. 

Again, there are many industrial processes, such as those 
which take place in lamp factories, glass and iron works, weld- 
ing operations, &c., where workers may be exposed to the rays 
of these bright illuminants, and proper methods of protec- 
tion are most important. But it has been suggested that it is 
not only the intrinsic brilliancy that is harmful. Dr. Stock- 
hausen and others have laid stress on the effect on the eyes of 

‘the ultra-violet invisible rays, and attributed the severe in- 
flammation following incautious exposure to powerful lights 
to this cause; this question requires further examination 
before definite recommendations can be made. 

It has also been suggested that the prevalence of cataract 
among glass-workers is due to the peculiar radiation given out 
by the molten material, and an inquiry is now being conducted 
into the matter. 

Yet another aspect of the subject which deserves to be 
emphasised is the tendency of bad conditions of illumination 
to lead to accidents. Naturally mishaps’ are more apt to 
occur when the machinery cannot be clearly seen, and it is 
to be noted that the Fidelity and Casualty Co., of New York, 
im a recent report placed defective lighting first in the list of 
causes of accident. 

__ Much has also to be learned concerning the degree of 
illumination required for different purposes, not only as 
regards factory-lighting, but also in libraries, schools, and 

other public buildings. In Holland, as mentioned previously, 
legislation already prescribes a minimum order of illumina- 

tion for certain classes of work, and similar recommendations 

_are also being considered in other countries. 

It may be added that international co-operation is very 

' desirable in order to secure general agreement as to methods’ 
of measuring and expressing illumination. During the last’ 
year an important step was taken in the adoption by France, 


Great Britain, and the United States of a common unit of 
light, but we are still in want of a similar agreement regard- 
ing the unit of illumination. In order to be able to specify 
exactly the conditions of illumination it is essential that the 
measurement of illumination should come to be generally 
practised and regarded as a reliable and practicable process. 
Considerable progress has recently been made in the improve- 
ment and simplification of apparatus for this purpose. 

This furnishes one more illustration of the need for co- 
operation between engineers, architects, and the medical pro- 
fession. The engineer ought to bear in mind the views of the 
oculist, school and factory inspectors, medical officers of 
health, &c., as to what constitutes hygienic illumination. 
They in turn could benefit by the methods of precise measure- 
ment contrived by the lighting engineer. 

It is only by the co-operation of these different experts that 
the questions which are now arising in connection with 
illumination—questions of great public and _ industrial 
importance—can be adequately studied, and the Illuminating 
Engineering Society was formed in London last year with 
the object of bringing together these different experts and pro- 
viding for the collection of the needed data on the subject. 

In order to facilitate the exchange of views of experts of 
different nations on these matters the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society has also been organised on an international basis, 
and has among its corresponding members authorities in 
different parts of the world. 


THE AERATION OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


At the Ordinary Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on November 22, Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in the 
chair, the Paper read was ‘‘ Portland Cement, and the Ques- 
tion of its Aeration,’’ by H. K. G. Bamber, Assoc. Inst.C.E. 
The following is an abstract of the Paper :— 


Much has been said and written on*the subject of Port- 
land cement, but in connection with the chemical or physical 
side there is still a wide field for research, as uncertainty 
exists on many of the complex problems which continue to 
baffle skilful investigators. The methods of manufacture in 
the past were known to but few, who with well-established 
brands of a new and eminently useful. material, had 
practically a monopoly of the trade in the United Kingdom, 
and, for a considerable period, of the trade of the world. 
Contrary to the practice during recent years, when the 
engineer has prepared the specification detailing the pro- 
perties of the material he proposes to use, the manufacturer 
then held the engineer in the hollow of his hand. The 
increase in the number of cement-works in various parts of 
the country soon caused the supply to overtake the demand, 
with the inevitable result that the handsome profits realised 
in the early days of the industry were diminished, never to 
return to their former level. It was not until a later date 
and towards the end of the nineteenth century that develop- 
ment on scientific and economic lines was undertaken by 
many of the principal manufacturers in all parts of the 
world. Their efforts met with the full appreciation of the 
members of the engineering profession who, by varied experi- 
ence, became fully acquainted with the properties and eccen- 
tricities of the cements of the past. Great improvements 
were brought about through the initiative of Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, Sir William Matthews, and others, and a scientific 
system of standardisation has now been established, resulting 
in great influence for good, as well on the commercial as on 
the technical side. The industry as a whole, having accepted 
these conditions, has improved the methods of manufacture 
by large expenditures of capital in the way best adapted to 
meet local conditions and the character of the raw materials 
to be dealt with. The state of things prevailing in the 
cement industry in the sixties, and the costly and tedious 
methods which it was generally necessary for the engineer to 
adopt before the cement then supplied to him could be safely 
used were due to the almost entire absence of that scientific 
chemical control which is an essential part of the methods 
of to-day. The importance of thorough amalgamation of the 
raw materials and of the chemical uniformity resulting was 
not then fully realised, or, if it was understood, no adequate 
provision was made for producing so perfect a mixture as 
is now obtained. Further, the subsequent calcination was 
often carried out in a very perfunctory manner, without any 
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successful attempt being made afterwards to separate the 
unburned portions from those which were thoroughly 
calcined. The defects being caused chiefly by the presence 
of uncombined lime, due either to faulty amalgamation of 
the raw materials or to insufficient calcination, or to both, 
the engineer wisely had recourse to the simplest and most 
natural methods for neutralising its expansive force, by 
converting the free lime into hydrated carbonate of lime by 
absorption of moisture and of carbonic anhydride from the 
atmosphere, with the object of rendering it inert. In treat- 
ing cement in bulk this is a tedious and expensive process, 
but with the knowledge then available perhaps no better 
system could have been devised to secure soundness and 
freedom from expansion. Many engineers—especially those 
whose experience extends over a long period—have become 
so accustomed to the use of some aerating process that, 
perhaps by force of habit, they still continue to require it 
of their contractors, forgetting that cement which has 
already passed the stringent tests of the British Standard 
specification, has necessarily shown itself to be entirely 
innocent of any expansive tendencies. If this specification 
is adhered to for all requirements, the old aeration methods 
have become as obsolete as the ‘ancient. machinery of the 
cement industry which has found its way to the scrapheap. 
Photographs were given showing the effects of boiling on 
briquettes made with sound and unsound cement respectively. 

The improvements which have been effected, particularly 
since the end of the nineteenth century, have lifted cement- 
making to a high position in the list of scientifically- 
conducted industries. Given efficient chemists, now an 
important part of the staff, no difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining continuously a well-proportioned mixture of the 
raw materials, whatever their character; and by means 
of specially-designed machinery these materials are so 
effectually reduced that it is usual to find 95 per cent.— 
calculated on the water-free material—capable of passing 
through a screen of 32,400 meshes to the square inch. This 
is as near perfection as it is commercially possible to attain, 
and with proper calcination, the clinker should contain only 
traces of free lime, by which is meant amorphous calcium 
oxide capable of hydration or slaking with expansion, as 
distinct from the crystalline form in which it is said to 
exist, together with the silicates and aluminates of lime, in 
solid ‘solution. Crystallised oxide of lime in this form is 
thought by some of the most recent investigators of the 
subject to be relatively inert, hydrating or slaking very 
slowly without expansion or evolution of heat, whereas the 
amorphous oxide of lime slakes immediately upon the 
addition of water, giving off considerable heat with a large 
increase in volume. It is the absence of lime in this latter 
condition in modern cements which renders futile any 
attempt to improve them by aeration. 

One of the most important improvements in the manu- 
facturing process is the introduction, on a practical scale, 
since 1900, of the rotatory kiln. Its advantage is that the 
calcination is completely under control. The Author pro- 
ceeded to describe the process in detail, and also that of 
grinding, an operation to which much attention has been 
given of late years. Another great improvement in the 
production of sound cement, and the one which renders 
subsequent aeration unnecessary, is the introduction of the 
hydration process carried out in conjunction with the 
grinding ; it consists in submitting the cement, during its 
final reduction, to a saturated atmosphere at a comparatively 
high temperature. The process results in achieving in a 
scientific, rapid, and highly efficient manner what the 
aerating operations of the engineer have only imperfectly 
effected on the cements of the past. It also has a markedly 
beneficial effect in regulating the setting-time, and in 
rendering it more permanent, by preventing to a large extent 
the return of the cement to a quick-setting condition, a 
danger which exists when gypsum alone has been used to 
retard the setting-time. Lastly, there is the cooling process, 
where the hot cement on leaving the mill is conveyed to 
revolving water-jacketed coolers. This operation, being con- 
ducted in the presence of air, adds the finishing touch to 
the beneficial results of the previous hydration. 

Contrasting, therefore, the properties of the cement 
manufactured under rule-of-thumb processes of the past with 
those of the best cements made to-day, it should not be 
difficult to convince engineers of the desirability of abandon- 
ing an obsolete method of treatment. A means of diagnosis 
is now in the hands of the engineering profession in the 
form of the British Standard specification, and there is no 
necessity to, as it were, impair the vitality of the patient 
by treating him for a complaint which can be proved to be 
non-existent. 


THE TURIN EXHIBITION, 1911. 


A LARGE number of applications has been received for space 
in the British Industrial Court, at the Turin Exhibition, and 
there is every promise of a thoroughly representative display 
of the various industries of this country. 

This is most gratifying from a national standpoint. The 
German Press has been speaking in emphatic terms of the 
great advantage which the magnificent display made by the 
chemical manufacturers of Great Britain has given us in the 
markets of the world ; and there is reason to anticipate that, 
as a result, a vigorous effort will be made to eclipse us at the 


approaching exhibition in Turin. 


In view of this the Chemical Industries committee of the 
British Royal Commission is already considering how the 
recently organised Chemical Court which attracted so much 
attention at the Brussels Exhibition may be improved. 

America, too, is doing her utmost. A report which 
appears in one of the United States trade journals urges 
American manufacturers of machinery and machine tools to 
utilise to the fullest extent possible the sudden and un- 
precedented commercial and industrial ‘‘ spurt’’ being made 
by Italy. Here again it is evident Great Britain must exert 
herself if she is not to be left behind in the race for fresh 
markets. 

At the meeting of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom it was resolved that ‘‘ in view 
of the success which has attended the collective exhibits of 
the Chambers of Commerce at the Brussels Exhibition, and. 
their effectiveness in directing attention to the staple in- 
dustries of this country, the Association strongly recommends 
all the Chambers representing manufacturing industries to 
organise collective displays of their products in addition to 
the industrial exhibits of their members for the Turin 
Exhibition to be held next year.”’ nS 

In view, therefore, of what the Exhibitions branch of the 
Board of Trade is doing for British exhibitors, it is hoped 
that nothing will be left undone to make the next official 
British section an even greater success than the last. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. JosepH Norris, of Smeaton Street, Hull, supplied 
the 2,400 tip-up and movable chairs fixed in the Central 
Hall at Tooting, London, 8.W. 

We have received from the Shap Granite Company, Ltd., 
of Albert Square, Manchester, a glass paper-weight which 
contains an excellent facsimile example of their dark. Shap | 
polished granite. : ik EAR h® 

Tur Llanfrynach new Parish Hall and the Grafham 
Church Schools, Guildford, are being supplied with Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates, roof ventilators, and inlet 
ventilators. The Salford Royal Hospital extensions are 
being supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke-flues and patent Man- 
chester grates; and the New Theatre, Shirebrook, is being 


-ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 


ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Tue 1911 edition of Spon’s Architects’ and Bwiders’ 
Pocket Price Book will shortly be ready for publication. 
The book has been divided into two sections :—‘‘ Memoranda 
and Tables,’’ price 2s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Prices and Diary,’’ price 
2s. 6d. net. The diary, showing a whole week at an open- 
ing, is a new feature of the ‘‘ Prices and Diary ’’ section, 
and is printed on India paper. The whole has been sub- 
jected to a thorough revision. To distinguish the two parts 
the ‘‘ Memoranda and Tables ’’ will be bound in red, the 
‘* Prices and Diary ’’ will’ retain its green colour. Both 
sections are still‘real pocket-books, and contain a vast mass 
of information in a very handy and portable form. 


Tue Education Committee of the London County Council 
have approved plans for a new school accommodating 1,352 
children, to be erected in lieu of the existing Vauxhall 
Street Council School, Kennington, and also for a domestic 
economy centre in connection therewith. 

Tur Guardians of the Ticehurst Union are desirous of 
making improvements to the cooking and laundry arrange- 
ments at their workhouse, Flimwell, Hawkhurst, and for that 
purpose invite engineers to propose schemes and prepare de- 
tailed specifications, and also give tenders for carrying out 
proposed works. The specifications must be sent in by 
December 21. ° 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. i 


Under no circumstances whatever.can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 
first post on Saturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare arizcles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep’ance or 
approval. 
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Reddaways’ 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 

will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 

legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 

All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 

‘The Architect,’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 


Cupa.—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,000/. Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban. Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 75 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Iste or Man.—Dec. 14.—The owners of the Villa Marina, 
Douglas, invite designs for pavilion and laying out pleasure 
gardens, &c., at a cost of 16,0001. One award of 2001. and two 
of 1001. will be made, the design becoming the absolute pro- 
perty of the landowners. Send il. 1s. deposit to Mr. Alexander 
Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Douglas. 


Prnritu.—Feb. 8.—The Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Penrith, are prepared to receive competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a secondary school, accommo- 
dating 200 students, with provision for the conduct of 
technical and evening classes. Premiums are offered to com- 
peting architects—viz., first, 50/. ; second, 251.; third, 101. 
Printed instructions will be forwarded upon receipt of 
stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Mr. James 
Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith, clerk to the Governors. 


Fire Appliances 


FIRE VALVES AND HYDRANTS. 
BRANCHPIPES, STANDPIPES, &e. 
HAND AND MACHINE WOVEN HOSE 


HAND PUMPS AND EXTINCTORS. 
HOSE BOARDS AND FITTINGS. 
FIREMAIN INSTALLATIONS. 


Estimates and Lists on Application. 


F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 
212 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tel.: 5878 Gerrard. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Photo 
| Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London."' Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Restored. 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


We EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd.,. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 'temationa 


. 
Gold CROWN WORKS, Brussels, 
Medals, KEIGHLEY. 1910. 


MACHINERY. 


~. THE. « 

@ege 9 2 se 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


No Nailing required. 


ERFECTI Oo N 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


IN ROOFING. 


Cannot Strip in the most: exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
W orks— BRIDGWATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


Wins. 


Proprietors—T, T. GETHING & CO.. 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linh, 


STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restorm 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many. Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granita 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., [TD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


franco-British | Exhibition, 


For Damp-proof 
Courses, Roofs, 
Floors, Pave~ 
ment, etc., 


CLARIDGE'S ill | 
specify Feed 
ae S Seyssel Asphalte 


The BEST for more than 70 Years. 


All work executed by 
the Company direct, 


& 
\ 1 838 OQ) For particulars and prices apply + 


Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Go. 
21 Surrey Street, STRAND, W.G. 


Telegraphic Address: ** Claridge, London.” 


HANDSOME CLOTH CASES 
for binding‘ The Architect? 


price Two Shillings each. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, 


ys “ASPHALTE. 


Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 
Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. 


Telephone No. 
5937 Gerrard 
(two lines)» 


Works : Rotherhithe. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 


Ink Lines 


from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


WML 


Telephone: 


material in any way. 


10/- per box, any size 


(subject to 25% 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 


advance). 


715 Westminster (2 lines). 
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Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1007. and 501. Class VII.— 
Open to builders. For excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.— 
first prize, gold medal and 1001.; second prize, 50. Final 
dates for designs; Class IV., March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael 
Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon secretary, 53 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Sournport.—The Corporation invite architects practis- 
ing in Southport to submit designs for a new public elemen- 
tary school at Churchtown. Premiums of 501., 261., and 
151. will be paid to the authors of the first, second, and third 
successful designs. Full particulars, &c., may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, town clerk, Town Hall, South- 
port. ; : 

Taunron.—Jan. 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 
A block plan of site, together with conditions and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained on application. No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected design will have the 
carrying out of the work at 5/. per cent. Mr. George H. 
Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacwatt.—Dec. 20.—For building a bridge at Blackwood 
Lane, Bagnall, Staffs., for the Leek Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. A. Bailey, Union Offices, Leek. 

Bineiuy.—Dec. 12.—For the various works required in 
erection of a temperance hall and social institute in Brad- 
ford Road. Mr. Wm. Rhodes Nunns, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bingley, Yorks. 

BrrmincHam.—Dec. 12.—For the enlargement of Smeth- 
wick. “Branch Post Office. Deposit 1l. 1s. The Postmaster 
at Smethwick Branch Post Office; H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BispHam.—Dec. 12.—For supply of materials and the 
erection of the buildings and other works in connection with 
proposed electrical generating station in Red Bank Road, 
for the Bispham-with-Norbreck Urban District Council. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. T. Harrop, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Bispham, Lancs. 

BournemoutH.—Dec. 16.—For érection of public con- 
veniences in the Westover. Gardens and on the west side of 
Fisherman’s Walk. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
M.1.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Bournemouth. 

Bootts.—Dec. 23.—For erection and completion of 
wrought-iron railings and gates at the new cemetery. Mr. 
B. J. Wolfenden, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Bootle, 
Lanes. 

Brieuton.—Dec. 13.—For the rebuilding of No. 7 Glou- 
cester Place. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Broucnton.— Dee. 15.-——For alteration of and addition to 
the girls’ school, for the Thos. Dowse School Trust.” The 
Thos. Dowse School Trust, The Rectory, Broughton, Stock- 
bridge. 

Bury.—Dec. 19.—For the setting back and rebuilding of 
the gable of Mount Sion House, Manchester Road. Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Bury, Lancs. 

Cariis~e.—Dec. 19.—For the several works required in 
alterations, including the provision of new offices, at the 
Nisi Prius Court House. Mr. G. Dale Oliver, F.R.1.B.A., 
county architect, Carlisle. 

Curtmsrorp.—Dec. 12.—For converting an_ existing 
room at the workhouse, Wood Street, into a padded room 
and an attendant’s room, divided by a partition. Mr. 
Arthur S. Duffield, clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

Cuortey (Lancs.).—Dec. 21.—For supply and fixing of 
steel girders, iron columns, rails, switches, hoists and other 
ironwork required for the alterations at the public slaughter- 
houses, for the Chorley Corporation. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

Cracron-on-Sra.—Dec, 14.—For the construction of a sea 
wall on the west beach, for the Urban District Council. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. D. J. Bowe, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

Drirrietp.—Dec. 14.—For works required in the pro- 
posed extension and alterations to the infirmary, laundry 


and male bathing accommodation at the workhouse. Mr. 
Herbert Botterill, clerk to the Guardians, 23 Exchange 
Street, Great Driffield, Yorks. i 

Duruam.—-Dec. 13.—The Durham County Council invite 
sole tenders (1) for erection of a school at Trimdon Colliery 
for about 500 children (Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham) ; (2) for alterations, &c., at Crook (Mr. N. Richley 
Shire Hall, Durham). 

GREAT Harwoop.—Dec. 19.— For erection of St. John’s 
Church, Great Harwood, Lancs. Messrs. Austin & Paley 
architects, Lancaster. 

. Grimspy.—Dec. 14.—Tlor extension to the free library, 
Victoria Street. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, 170 Victoria Street, Grimsby. 

_ Hattvax.—Dec. 15.—For various works required in erec- 
tion of houses at Green Lane, West Vale. Mr. F. F. Beau- 
mont, architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax. 

Hatrrax.—Dec. 15.—For the various works required in 
erecting doctor’s residence, with motor house, &c., on the 
West Royd: Estate, King Cross. Messrs. Medley, Hall & 
Son, architects, &c., 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

HuppERSFIELD.—Dec. 16.—For any or all of the various 
works required in erection of a detached residence in Sunny 
Bank Road, Edgerton. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, John William Street, Huddersfield. 

Inrorp.—Dec. 19.—For erection of new telephone ex- 
change. Deposit ll. 1s. The Postmaster, Ilford Post Office, 
and H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

TreLaANp.—Dec, 14.—For the erection of sixteen houses 
in the urban district of Trim. Deposit 11. Mr, Francis 
Begin, B.E., Town Hall, Trim. 

Trevanp.—Dec. 29.—For the reconstruction of the roof, 
&e., of their Londonderry terminus, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Deposit 21. Mr. T. Morrison, 
secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 12.—For repairs and painters’ work to the 
exterior of the Whitfield Street Baths, for the St. Pancras 
Borough Council. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of platform cover- 
ings at Paddington Goods Station, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 15.-—For erection of proposed new room 
at the Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, E. Mr. Benjamin 
Catmur, clerk, Bancroft Road, Mile End, H. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For supply and erection of about 
307 yards lineal of cleft pale fencing, 6 feet high, complete, 
to be erected along the southern and western boundaries of 
Queen’s Wood, Highgate. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate, N. 

MatpenHEeap.—Dec. 12 —For alterations and repairs at 
the Council Infants’ School, King Street. The Office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

Marcatr.—Dec. 21.—For steel and ironwork for a large 
concert hall or pavilion and colonnade on the sea front, for 
the Corporation. Mr. Ernest A. Borg, borough engineer, 
15 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

Newsorrie.—Dec. 17.—For taking down and rebuilding 
part of the present buildings of the Newbottle and District 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. The Secretary of the Society, 
Back Lane, Newbottle, Northumberland. 

Newton Assot.—Jan. 3.—For erection of additional 
wards at the infirmary. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Samuel Segar, 
24 and 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

PiymoutH.—Dec. 13.—For erection of stables, cart 
sheds, smithy and dwelling-house at Prince Rock. Deposit 
21. Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

ScorLbaAND.—Dec. 13.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receivé separate tenders 
for the execution of :—(1) Excavator, mason and bricklayer 
works; (2) carpenter and joiner works ; (3) ironfounder, 
smith, and ironmonger works ; (4) slater work ; (5) plasterer 
work ; (6) plumber and gasfitter works ; (7) painter, paper- 
hanger, and gilder works ; (8) glazier work ; (9) blindmaker 
and bellhanger works in connection with ordinary works and 
repairs to buildings in their charge in (1) Edinburgh, (2) 
Glasgow, (3) Aberdeen, (4) Stirling, for three years from 
January 1 next. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. 

ScorLAND.—Dec. 24.—For mason, carpenter and plumber 
work repairs at the Duntulm House, Kilmuir. Mri Coad: 
Reid, clerk of works, Uig, Skye; or Mr. W. G: Coles, Scot- 
tish Office, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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SKERNE.—Dec. 21-—-For alterations and additions to the 


house and buildings, and the erection of fences at the Grange 
Farm, Skerne, near Driffield, Yorks., for the Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Committee. Mr. 
clerk, County Hall, Beverley. 

SoutH SureLtps.—Dec. 14.—For the enlargement of South 
Shields Post Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster of 
the South Shields Post Office, or H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. 

Sowersy Briper.—Dec. 13.—For works required in ex- 
tensions to a three-storey mill in Gratrix Lane. Messrs. 
Richard Horsfall & Son, architects and surveyors, 224 Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

SronrHousE.—Dec. 
public conveniences. Send names by Dec. 13 to Mr. C. H. 
Trounce, surveyor, Town Hall. East Stonehouse, Devon. 

Wates.—Dec. 12.—For erecting a pavilion at Aberporth, 
for the Pavilion Company. Secretary, Noyaddwen, Aber- 
porth. 


John Bickersteth, 


13.—For the erection of two small | 
| For alterations and extensions to the girls’ 


Watus.—Dec. 13.—For the enlargement of the telegraph | 


office at Cardiff Station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer, Newport Station, Mon. 

Wates.—Dec. 135.—For erection of three lock-up shops on 
their market premises at Market Street, Pontypool, for the 
Urban District Council. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, D. C. Udell, 
architect, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 

Wates.—Dec. 20.—For erection of a police-court house 
at Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. 
Lionel Jenkins, A.M.I.C.E., P.A.S.1., county surveyor, 
(Eastern Division), Shire Hall, Llandilo. 

Warrorp.—Dec. 20.—For thé extension of Watford 
County Court, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 17. 1s. The Registrar, County 
Court Offices, Watford, and H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, SMe 

Wrimporne.—Jan, 1.—For erection of an elementary 
school at “Redcotes, Wimborne, Dorset. The County Sur- 
veyor’s Department, County Offices, Dorchester, and Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son & Brett, Wimborne. 


TENDERS. 
DOVER. 


For supplying and constructing sewer and surface-water 


drains, &c., in the Folkestone Road district. Mr. W. C. 

Hawke, A. M. I.C.E., borough engineer. 
Pearson & Son : £12,200 6 
J. & T. Binns 11,939 11 
Ford 160 7erG 
Browning 10,300 0O 
Johnson & Langley 93710 7 
Muirhead & Co. SMO.) 
Denne ; 9,553 0 
British Construction. Co. 9,400 0 
Crawford . 9,367 4 
Bell & Sons 9,342 17 
Shellabear & Sons 9,500 0 
Osenton 8,816 16 
Higgins 8,651 0 
Peerless Dennis: 8,543 0 
Wood & Sons 8,209 3 
Paramors, Margate (accepted) 8,095 6 


~ For supplying and constructing sewers and surface-water 


drain, &¢., in the Tower Hamlets district. Mr. W. ©: 

Hawkg, A.M.L.O.E., borough engineer. 
Pearson & Son £4,947 18 2 
Browning 4,496 0 0 
Ford : 4,415 0 0 
J. & T. Binns 4,162 0 0 
Denne 3,652 0 0 
Shellabear & Seng 3,600 0 0 
Muirhead & Co. “oyagayy © 92) ike) 
Bell & Sons 3,495 6 0 
Crawford oA gs ite 0) 
Osenton 3,211 19 6 
Paramors . 6,067°135 3 
Johnson & Langley 3,055 15 3 
British Construction Co. 3,190 De 
Higgins , 2,959 0 0 
Peerless Dennis . 2,943 0. 0 
Woop & Sons, Crockenhill (accepted) 2,722 11 2 


FOWODDTDOCHKODWDAARGVOWAWN 


HELLESDON. 
For additional water-closet accommodation at the Norwich 
City Lunatic Asylum. Mr. A. E. Cotzins, M.I.C.E., 
city engineer. 


Palmer ; £366 0 0 
Hawes & Son 350 0 0 
Hurn & Son . 512 0 0 
Smith . . 297 0 0 
Watson & Kirby 294 0 0 
Gill & Son 287. 0 .0 
Hannant 278 0 0 
Greengrass, Norwich crash mended) 267 0 0 


HENBURY. 
and infants” 


schools, Mr. Maynarp FrRovp, architect and surveyor, 

Bristol. 
Williams & Sons . £718 10 0 
Wren & Son . 685 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons. 666 0 0 
Ee Weck, Ee Neale 662 10 0 
Smith & Sons 659 17 10 
Harris 6505 one 
Thomas & Sons 625 10° 0 
Perkins & Sons OLB e020 
Preece 610" 70 0 
Baker & Sent 607 0 0 
Woodward 600 0 O 
Hawkins 593 10 0 
Moore - 689 19 1 
Colborne 575 5 6 
Love : 560.0 0 
Lovell & Sone 559 16 0 
Hunt 559 10 O 
Bray 551 5 3 
Hayes & Son 547 nie 
Chivers & Sons 538. 0 O 
Marsh & Stone 535*0 0 
Heard 562 1 
WALTERS & Son (accepted) . 535 0 O 
Architect’s estimate 549 10 8 


IRELAND. 


For the construction of about 12,000 lineal yards of stone- 
ware pipe sewer and contingent work at Stillorgan, for 


the Rathdown Rural District Council. Mr. P. H. 

M‘Carruy, B.E., M.I.C.E.I. cas Dublin. 
Hegarty & Gault £16,036 5 3 
Blake : 15,305 0 0 
Fitzpatrick : 12,395 0 0. 
H. & J. Martin 12,160.00 0 
Clarke 11,845 11 10 
Martins ; 11,645 11 9 
Grainger Bros. . 11,562) eee 
J. & R. Thompson 11,395° 0 0 
Moran & Son 11,350) “00 
Fleming Bros. 10,862 0 0 
Graham 3 ; 10,625 11 1 
J. & T. Brnys, ante (accepted) 10,443 19 8 


LONDON. 
For the erection of a police-station at Deptford. Mr. J. 
Dixon Butter, F.R.I.B.A., architect, surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Police District, New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Holloway Bros. £9, 972 0 0 
Adamson & Sons 9,876 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ‘ 9,783 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 9,771 0 0 
Thomas & Edge . 9,763 0 0 
Minter : 9,715 > OAD 
Prestige & Co. 9,692 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ; 9,684 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 9,643 0 0 
Williams 9,577, 0..0 
Mowlem & Co. 9,563 0 0 
Sabey & Son 9,528 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 9,472 0 0 
Grover & Son 9,442 0 0 
Lovatt : 9,420 0 O 
Godson & Son 9,569 0 O 
Blake ‘ 9,200 0 6 
Lawrence & ‘Son ‘ 9,182 0 0 
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LONDON—continued. 

For the installation of heating apparatus at No. 23 Belvedere 
Road, for the London / eas Council. ; 

Burn Bross ©. : é . £1,184 0 


0 
J. & F. May. 2 : : ; : ; S8Zeloa0 
Wenham & Waters F ‘ ; : 875 0 0 
Deane & Beal (recommended) : : , 866 10 0 
G. & EK. Bradley . 4 ; ‘ ; i 853 0 O 
Architect’s estimate . ; F : wea Ora, O60 


For the supply, delivery, and erection of eight penstocks and 
five dams for the southern low-level sewer No. 2, for 
the London a Council. 


Cochrane. : : . £4,235 0 0 
Glenfield & Kennedy . : : ; ; 3,950 0 0 
Blakeborough & Sons . : ; ‘ 508d 00 
Markham & Co. Gresommended ‘ ‘ 3,255 0 0 


For cleaning the interiors of London County Council schools. 
Accepted tenders. 


Garrett & Son—Surrey Lane school, Battersea . £240 
Proctor & Sons—The ‘‘ Chaucer ’’ school, Bermond- 

sey : 351 
Willmott— Somerford Street school, “Bethnal Green, 

Seed os : 308 
Kazak—Mawbey Road school, Camberwell, N. : 284 
Triggs—The ‘‘ Marlborough ’’ school, Chelsea : 321 
Triggs—Park Walk school, Chelsea F F : 254 
Fenn—Canterbury Road school, Deptford . ‘ 295 
J. & C. Bowyer—Clyde Street school, Deptford. 307 
Orpin—Adys Road school, Dulwich : 326 
Stapleton & Sons—Central Street school, Finsbury, 

EK. 221 
Lole & Co. —North End Road school, Fulham : 223 
Bailey—Lombard Wall school, Greenwich ‘ 230 
Garrett & Son—Brackenbury Road school, Ham- 

mersmith . 293 
Marchant & Hirst—Broomsleigh Street school, 

Hampstead . 258 

_ Stapleton & Sons—Grafton Road school, Isling- 

ton, N. ¥ 290 
Reason—Vittoria Place school, Islington, S.. 259 
Marchant & Hirst—Buckingham Street school, 

Islington, W. : 312 
King & Son—Church Street school, Remiieton : 226 
King & Son—Upper Kennington Lane school, Ken- 

nington 5 ; ‘ 262 
Neal—Edinburgh Road school; Kensington, eit 299 


Stokes & Sons! Thomas Straet school, Limehouse 239 
Chappell—Capland Street (senior) school, Mary- 


lebone, W. .. 275 
Chappell—Stephen Street school, Marylebone, W. 235 
Stokes & Sons—Glengall Road school, Poplar 2 244 
Proctor & Spe eaie Street school, Rotherhithe . 273 
Derby—The ‘“‘ Highway’ school, St. George-in-the- 

Kast “. 259 
Maxwell Bros. “Westmoreland Road school, ‘Wal- 

worth . é ; is 222 

ORSETT. 


For the supply of fire hydrants and hose at the Union 
House at Orsett, Essex. Mr. CuristopHmr M. SHINER, 
architect and surveyor, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., 


and Grays. 
Simmonds & Co. .. \ Mee foe OO) 
Featherstone’s borne Fire Rock : ‘ (is) da) (0) 
McGregor & Co. . ; : : ‘ : 67 10 0 
- Jacobson , : ; P ; 60 0 0 
Shand, Mason & Go. . ; : : : 58 12 9 
Merryweathers & Sons . : ; F ; 57 18 0 
Brown Bros. . : , ; k 4 : 55115: 7° 6 
Reddaway & Co. . : : , ; ; Sao ioaed 
Rose Hose Co. s ; ; , 46 10 6 
SANDERSON, Grays (acc epted) : F ; 44 1 3 


SCOTLAND. 


For work in connection with the extension to Gallatown 
school, for the Dysart School Board. 
Accepted tenders. 


Fraser, mason . ' A ; . Be L089 aia O 
Wishart, joiner . ; : ; 5 2 551 19 0 
Blyth, plumber... ; : : : 169 3 1 
Page, plasterer . : , : : : 120 12 6 
Carron & Co., glazier , i i : Sie O me 
Currie, slater .. : : : ; ‘ Vieh fo3umal 
Brown & Sons, tiler-. . - : d : 66 10 8 
Whitton, ironwork . : ; i : 42e Ie 10 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


architect, South: Shields. 


Summerbell £5,350 
Robertson & Sons 5,300 
Jennings 5,250 
Thornton & Co. 5,225 
J. & W. Lowry . 5,198 
Christie é 5,153 
Middlemiss Bros. 5,091 
Ridley 5,047 
Hall 5,028 
Miller 4,998 
iD}, tery dle Ranken! 4,990 
Parkinson & ote 4,985 
Craven 4,981 
Young 4,978 
Fumeden : 4,930 
Haswell & Waugh 4,850 
Carruthers 4,827 
Sheriff & Sons : ; 4,824 
Atttson, Whitburn (accepted) ; 4,795 
Fenwick & Co. : : : : 4,570 


Malpas Road. 
architect, Truro. 


TRURO. 


11 


eT eats Re VE ee EI ed ke 


SOD DOC OCeOCoOCOCOCAOCCOoOOCOeo 


For the erection of offices, West Docks, for Messrs. J. Read- 
head & Sons, Ltd. Mr, J. H. Murron, HR IeBiAS 


DOadcDCePOCCCOOCOCOAGAGCOoeCCOe 


For erection of a new mill (ferro-concrete and brick) at 


Mr. Aurrep J. Cornetius, M.8.A., 


Hayes & Son £3,700 
Stanbury 3,170 
Lovell & Son * 3,167 
Carkeek 3,162 
Tozer & Son : 3,027 
Shellabear & Son : f : : Y 2,992 
Reinforced Building Co. . : 2,932 
Miners & Son 2,847 
Woodman & Son 2,811 
Pethick Bros. . : 5 : 2,784 
Bennett, Bodmin (accepted) , : 2,560 


WELLS. 


1 


owooooo0o°c”Neco 


For the erection of the Wells (Norfolk) International Stores. 


Messrs. Grorce Baines & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Estimate A. 


Hastoe . ; £427 
Theobald & aay F 405 
Carter & Wright . 595 
Coulson & Lofts 363 
Redding & Son 549 
Hawes & Sons 347 
Youngs & Son : : : ? . 350 
Maxey & Son (accepted) : : : : 320 
Gill & Son : ; 319 
Estimate Jéi, 
Coulson & Lofts £63 
Carter & Wright 51 
Theobald & Sons 48 
Hastoe : 49 
Hawes & Sons . 43 
Gill & Son 41 
Youngs & Son ; : : ‘ 4 39 
Maxey & Sow (accepted) : : : : 37 
Redding & Son ‘ : ; ; 30 
é Estimate C. 
Coulson & Lofts £8 
Hawes & Sons . 6 
Youngs & Son . 6 
Tiestnn: 15, 
Gill & Sen : 4 
Carter & Wright 4 
Maxry & Son (accepted) . 4 
Redding & Son . 3 
Theobald & Sons ' 4 3 
Estimate D. 
Eastoe ; £12 
Maxey & Son . g 
Redding & Son 8 
Coulson & Lofts 6 
Theobald & Sons 6 
Hawes & Sons . 6 
Youngs & Son 6 
Gill & Son 5 


(ella re) ee) (on) eS) (ee) 
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|THE BRITISH ART PALACH, INTERNATIONAL FINE ARTS EXHIBITION, ROME, 1911. 
Mr, Epwin L. Lutysns, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


WELLS—continued. 


Estimate E. 
Bastoe  - Z Senay 0) @ 
Youngs & Son 10? 0 0 
Hawes & Sons. LOO 0: 
Carter & Wright 710 6R0 
Gill & Son 5 0 0 
WALES. 


For erection of a schoolroom in Glancynon Terrace, Aber- 
cynon, for the Tabernacle Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 


Church. Messrs. Morean & Etrorp, architects, 

Mountain Ash. 
Jones : £798 0 0 
Morgan Bros. 630 0 0 
Turner & Sons 598 0 0 
Gibby & Cleak 495 0 0 
Webb & Son . i “ t : , 484 10 0 
Evans & Rrowarps, Abercynon (accepted) . 465 11 6 


For converting existing buildings at the Victoria Hall, Holy- 
head, to a small variety hall. Mr. J. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Holyhead. 


Lansbury £1,300 0 0 
Roberts I Aayse 7 8) 
Jones : 4 ; : : : : 1,230 15 O 
R. & W. Witrrams, Holyhead (accepted) 1,219 10 0 


WORKSOP. 


For erection of ten pairs of cottages on land at the Co-opera- 
tive Garden City, Kilton Road. Mr. E. ALLSOPP, 
architect, Worksop. 


Wallhead Bros. . £4,850 0 0 
Rowsell 4,230 0 0 
Doncaster 4,215 10 0 
Wright 4,090 0 0 
McCarrick : 4,065 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 4,032 10 0 
Bowles & Son . 4,020 0 0 
Hemstalk 4,000 0 0 
Tlett & Sons 3,999 0 0 
Eastwood ; : ; . 5,950 0 0 
Prpprr, jun., Worksop (accepted) 3,950 0 0 
Green : : : ; : : : 5,790 10 0 


Tux Belfast Corporation adopted on the 1st inst. a scheme 
for extending the gasworks on the Ormeau Road, at a total 
outlay of 600,0007. The work is to be undertaken in sections, 
and the first or heaviest portion of that will take about 
five or six years to complete, at a cost of 250,000/., or 
50,0007. per annum. : 

THe Surrey County Council give notice of their intention 
to erect the following schools :—Ewell, to accommodate 500 
children ; Cobham, for 200 children ; enlargement of St. 


John’s School, Woking, by 200 pla dW ByAl 
100 children. y 200 places, and West Byfleet for 


NEW SAVINGS BANK, MELBOURNE,AUSTRALIA. 


We publish in this issue the front elevation and the two 
principal plans of this building, for which Messrs, Grainger 
& Little, of Melbourne, are the architects. Some few weeks 
ago the Commissioners of Savings Banks called for com- 
petitive designs, and the design of Messrs. Grainger & Little 
was awarded the first prize of 200/. among the fifty-three 
designs submitted. The Commissioners were assisted in their 
adjudication by Colonel Watson, the chief Government 
architect, and Mr. J. H. Marsden, who lately held that 
position. 

A stipulation in the conditions of competition was that, 
provided the status of the author of the design awarded first 
prize was satisfactory, he should receive the commission to 
execute the work. An immediate start is about to be made 
to demolish the existing property on the site. 

The buildings, which will cost 45,000/., will have a front- 
age to Elizabeth Street of 103 feet 3 inches, occupying the site 
of McLean Bros. & Rigg, the Kalizoic, and the Small Arms 
Company, with a depth of about 87 feet to Butcher Lane. 
The ground floor will constitute an unbroken banking 
chamber, with a central entrance from Elizabeth Street, the 
elevators and staircases being arranged in three of the 
angles. By the arrangement of bank fittings, many thou- 
sands of customers will be dealt with daily. Unlike an 
ordinary banking chamber, the staff will occupy the centre 
of the chamber, and the customers the outside portions. The 
apartment will be about 28 feet high, well lighted and 
ventilated, and will be unique in its appointments. The 
board-room, inspector-general’s room, and the principal 
officers will be housed on the first and second floors, while 
the correspondence, loans, and other large departments will 
occupy the third floor. The caretaker will occupy quarters 
in proximity with the flat roof. The comfort of the staff 
has been studied in every direction, and cloak, luncheon, and 
other rooms provided, while the flat roof will be used for 
recreation. 

The basement will contain the four large strong rooms, 
containing an area of 2,107 feet, with store, waiting and 
retiring rooms. 

The elevation, which will be in the Italian Renaissance 
design of architecture, is bold in treatment, and will be 
carried out in polished granite for the banking chamber 
portion, with Stawell freestone above. Some of the outer 
walls will be of brickwork, while the remainder and all the 
floors will be executed in reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, rendering the building as fireproof as ingenuity 
can devise, 

The successful designers, Messrs. Grainger & Little, Salis- 
bury Buildings, Melbourne, have been associated with some 
of the largest architectural works carried out in Australasia, 
the additional buildings in connection with the Town Hall, 
Melbourne, won in competition, being but recently completed 
at a cost of 50,0001. ' 
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THE SAVINGS BANK, MELBOURNE.—FRONT ELEVATION.—Messrs. Gratncer & Lirtie, Architects. 
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SAVINGS BANK, MELBOURNE.—GROUND FLOOR. 


SAVINGS BANK, MELBOURNE.—FIRST FLOOR, 
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THE ROAD DEVELOPMENT ACT, 1909. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers (Incorporated), on 
Monday the 5th inst., a paper on ‘‘The Working of the 
Road Development Act, 1909,’’ was read by Mr. Reginald 
Brown, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.I., M.Inst.M.&C.E., M.R.S.1., at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

The importance of good roads is, said Mr. Brown, of 
vital interest to everyone concerned in the best means of 
internal transport. Good roads make for prosperity. 

The question of efficient means of approach to and from 
centres of population has been debated over and over again, 
but now that the ‘‘ Road Development Act’’ has been placed 
on the Statute Book the highways of the country are to take 
their proper place in the scheme of internal development, 
and will have to be constructed of sufficient strength to carry 
heavy motor traffic. 

Co-operation is needed, to bring matters to a successful 
issue, between Local Authorities, County Councils, and the 
Road Board. 

The powers of the Road Board may be summarised under 
two headings:—-(1) Improvement of existing roads; (2) 
making new roads. 

In July last a circular was issued by the Road Board 
indicating the schemes which would receive first and most 
favourable consideration at its hands, suggesting that con- 
ferences should be held between the county surveyors and 
the surveyors throughout their respective counties to consider 
and put forward such schemes as in their opinion were 
urgent. Those schemes receiving the approval of the County 
Council would have most favourable consideration. 

Main roads—where weak—should be reconstructed, and 
heavy motor traffic allowed to use those roads only. 

Widening of existing reads—especially main and impor- 
tant district roads—are to have attention, but the author 
urges that in the case of Brentford High Street special 
Imperial assistance should be given. The author further sug- 
gests that each local authority should be prepared to bear 
25 per cent. of the cost if the Road Board and County Council 
each contribute in the proportion of 25 per cent. and 50 per 
cent. respectively, and that the Road Board should advance 
money on loan to local authorities at a low rate of interest, 
the repayment being spread over as long a period as possible. 

The author pointed out that to tar-macadamise the whole 
of the urban roads in England and Wales would cost very 
little more than at present if highway expenditure was 
equalised, but if this cannot be done then a contribution of 
30,0007. per annum would ensure the provision of ‘‘ Dustless 
roads’’ so far as urban main roads are concerned. Rural 
main roads at present need only be tar-dressed. 

Opening out of dangerous corners and alteration of dan- 
gerous curves and gradients, strengthening and reconstruc- 
tion of weak bridges, construction of new by-pass roads and 
construction of new main roads were also dealt with. 

The author also suggested that all roads should be classi- 
fied as under :— 

First-class arterial streets—100 feet wide—all existing 
main roads contiguous to town areas. 

Second-class arterial streets—80 feet wide—all subsidiary 
main roads, i.e., those not contiguous to town areas. 

Third-class arterial streets—60 feet wide—all district 
main roads. 

Fourth-class arterial streets—40-50 feet wide—all minor 
district roads. 


AN ARCHITECT’S APPRENTICE. 


Mr. Justice Purittimore and Mr. Justice Coleridge, sitting 
as a Divisional Court of King’s Bench on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 0, heard an appeal from a judgment of the County Court 
Judge at Bromsgrove in the case of Gadd v. Thompson, which 
raised an interesting point of law in regard to apprenticeship. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Gadd, is an architect at Bromsgrove, near 
Birmingham, and in 1902 he took as an apprentice a lad 
named Robert Thompson, his father, Wm. Thompson, being 
a party to the indenture. That deed contained a covenant 
under which Robert Thompson undertook for a period of years 
after he was out of his time not to set up in business on his own 
account or as clerk to others in the same profession within a 
radius of ten miles from the Town Hall at Bromsgrove. On 
leaving he took service, with permission, just on the borders of 
the restrictive area, and after he came of age he started busi- 
ness on his own account within the area contrary to the under- 
taking. | Upon this the plaintiff went to the County Court 
for an injunction to restrain defendant from continuing to 
carry on the business, and the Judge holding that there had 


; been a breach granted the injunction. 


From that judgment 
the defendant now appealed. 

Mr. Wills, for the applicant, argued that as an infant 
the defendant could not enter into a covenant which would 
bind him after he came of age. It was not, he contended, a 
contract of service, but a contract of apprenticeship, which 
was only binding so long as the apprenticeship lasted, and 
that the County Court Judge could not therefore restrain him 
from carrying on the business. 

Mr. Melward, for the respondent, contended that the 
apprenticeship deed was entered into with the consent of the 
father and mother, and that the covenant was part of the 
terms, without which the plaintiff would not have taken the 
lad to teach him the business. The County Court Judge hed 
held that the covenant was quite reasonable under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore held that there had been a breach 
sufficient to support the order for an injunction, and that the 
County Court Judge was therefore right. A contract of 
apprenticeship might be entered-into in which the induce- 
ment to the master might be not only something to be done 
during the apprenticeship, but-also something to be done 
after, and such a covenant could be enforced although entered 
into by a minor. The plaintiff’s case was reasonable, and the 
County Court Judge was right. The appeal must be dis- 
missed, 

Mr. Justice Coleridge concurred. 

The appeal was dismissed, with costs. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Nottingham Architectural Society on 
Tuesday, December 6, Messrs. H. Beaverstock, G. M. Eaton, 
and W. L. B. Leech were elected associate members. 

The President, R. Evans, Esq., Jun., informed the meet- 
ing that the Council were considering the question of fees 
for small works, and the cause of the increased cost of 
building generally, and would report to a future meeting. 

After the business of the meeting had been concluded, 
Mr. A. Dale criticised the drawings submitted in the 
monthly competition of the Designing Club. The subject 
was Stable Buildings and a Coachman’s Cottage. An 
interesting discussion took place among the members. 

There is an increasing interest being shown in the 
Society, as shown by the number of members attending the 
meetings. 


AN ELECTRIC BOILER CLEANER. 


A DEMONSTRATION was given in London on Friday, the 
2nd inst., at the Hotel Métropole, of an apparatus intro- 
duced by the Electric Safety Boiler Cleaner, Ltd., from 
the Continent, where it has proved a great success. Hitherto 
boilers have been cleaned by workmen entering the boilers, 
and hammering off piecemeal with hammer and chisel, or 
an automatic hammer, the deposit incrusted upon the plates. 
But it is generally admitted that it is impossible to 
thoroughly remove the incrustation by such methods so as to 
leave the boiler absolutely clean and smooth. A boiler could 
not be cleaned hitherto even in this indifferent way under 
ten days. It is now claimed to be possible to completely 
clean a Lancashire or any other boiler, tubular or otherwise, 
in from three to five days by the use of the electric safety 
boiler cleaner. The patent consists of an electric 4 horse- 
power motor which has attached to it a flexible shaft con- 
nected with a roller studded with chisel points, capable of 
revolving at a speed of from 1,500 to 4,000 revolutions per 
minute. The high speed of rotation does away with any 
labour on the part of the workman, as the machine requires 
only to be guided to the desired spot. The handle can be 
shortened or lengthened so as to reach the most inaccessible 
parts. It is claimed that it is impossible for boilers to become 
notched or indented by the use of the electric cleaner, because 
the machine thoroughly scales the deposit with only the 
slightest pressure on the part of the workman. 

The National Boiler and General Insurance .Company, 
Ltd., after inspecting the Electric Safety Boiler Cleaner in 
use, wrote:—‘‘ We shall take the opportunity of recom- 
mending it to our insurers where the circumstances appear 
suitable to the occasion.’’ The company is now prepared to 
enter into contracts for the cleaning of boilers at an agreed 
sum per annum per boiler. 


Tur Gateshead Town Council propose to erect a Council 
school for about 350 children at Chapel Street. 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA.* 


Iv is believed that the long-debated question as to the inten- 
tional construction, or accidental inclination, of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa may be considered as positively determined in 
favour of the former theory by a series of 434 measurements, 
which were taken during the month of May 1910, in the 
interior of its spiral stairway. 

These measures for the height of the stairway ceiling were 
taken with a sliding surveyor’s rod and read from a vernier. 
In taking the measures the rod was held close to the wall, 
at right angles to the slope of the step and of the masonry 
courses above the step, at the centre of the outer side, and at 
the centre of the inner side of each step. As the centres of 
the sides of the steps, where the rod was placed, were fixed 
by the eye, some allowance must be made for surveyor’s error 
in this particular. An allowance for this and all other 
errors, including those of the builders, may be estimated from 
the second diagram. 

If we compare on fig. 1 the measures between the point G 
and the point I, we find the measure at G, for mean height 
of the ceiling to be 7.195 feet, and at I to be 7.225 feet. The 
difference is only 0.003 foot, or § of an inch, in measures 
which are removed from one another by thirty-seven steps. 
In the entire number of thirty-seven steps the highest mean 
measure is 7.335 feet (192nd step) and the lowest is 7.16 feet 
(194th step). The difference is 0.175 foot, or 25 inches ; 
24 inches is therefore an extreme allowance for error of 
results, as to mean height of the ceiling from whatever pos- 
sible cause, in these thirty-seven steps. 

As regards the dip of the ceiling between the same points, 
the difference is only 0.04 foot, or 4 inch (0.09-0.05). The 
maximum variation for dip in the thirty-seven steps is 
0.32 foot, or 32 inches (dip inward, 0.20 foot at the 180th 
step, dip outward, 0.12 foot at the 155th step). 

The extreme allowance for error of results in measures 
relating to dip in the given 37 steps is therefore 33 inches. 


Proofs of an Intentional Leaning Construction. 


We are now prepared to offer the proof that the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa was built to lean. In fig. 1 we shall find the 
variation in mean height on the line of greatest inclination, 
between the thirteenth step, F, and the forty-ninth step, H, 
to be 1.53 feet, or 1 foot 6 inches. 

The increase in the dip of the ceiling between the same 
points is 0.70 foot, or 84 inches (0.73-0.03). 

These comparisons are still more remarkable when made 
from the thirty-fourth step at I, which is three steps beyond 
the quarter-turn on the east side. 

In sixteen steps, thirty-fourth to forty-ninth inclusive, 
the mean height of the ceiling rises 1.89 feet (9.075-7.185), 
or 1 foot 103 inches. The height of the inner wall rises 
1.82 feet (8.71-6.89), or 1 foot 10 inches. The height of the 
outer wall rises 1.96 feet (9.44-7.48), or 1 foot 114 inches. 

Of still greater interest than the total variations is the 
unbroken sequence of increment as regards the adjacent 
measures. The mean rise is obtained by the following mean 
increments, beginning at the thirty-fifth step as compared 
with the thirty-fourth :—0.11, 0.105, 0.095, 0.055, 0.11, 0.12, 
0.21, 0.135, 0.08, 0:11, 0.11, 0.205, 0.11, 0.235, 0.10 foot. 
These rates of increment offer an indisputable proof that an 
average rate of increase in mean height of not less than 
0.10 foot, or 0.11 foot, was definitely planned and carried out. 
Thus a total error in the height of the ceiling between the range 
of the 159th and 195th steps, where no system of change was 
at stake, might amount to 24 inches (including surveyor’s 
error), but in the first storey a change between two adjacent 
measures of 0.10 foot was significant and part of a general 
plan and system. Not only that, even a change of 0.055 foot 
is significant of intention. The small increment of 
0.055 foot at the thirty-eighth step, whether its small amount 
be due to the builder’s error or to the surveyor’s error, does 
not at all indicate an absence of the system which is being 
demonstrated. On the contrary, it is part of the proof of 
the existence of a system, and is an illustration of the general 
delicacy of the ratio of increase between adjacent steps, which 
produced the total increment in the mean height of the ceil- 
ing of 1.89 feet in sixteen steps. 


* An article in Zhe American Architect of November 23, en- 
titled ‘‘ Brooklyn Museum Measurements of 1910 in the Spiral 
Stairway of the Leaning Tower of Pisa,” contributed by Mr. 
Wm. H. Goodyear, M.A., Curator of the Department of Fine 
Aits, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute ; hon. member Society 
of Architects of Rome; hon. member Edinburgh Architectural 
Association ; hon. member Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Milan ; 
hon. academician Royal Academy of Venice; corresponding 
member American Institute of Architects. 


The bearing of these measures on the question of pur- 
posed inclination is, of course, quite evident. If the ceiling 
is approximately 2 feet higher on the overhanging side, the 
weight of masonry on the overhanging side is diminished to 
that extent and the relative weight in the parts of the tower 
which do not overhang, as regards the exterior, is increased 
to that extent as regards the effect on the centre of gravity. 

It is evident that up to the east quarter-turn at G a rela- 
tively low ceiling would add to the stability of the tower by 
increasing the weight of masonry on the side opposed to the 
exterior overhang. 

The exterior width of a step is about 1.60 feet ; the width 
of the stairway is about 3.61 feet. Thus an increase of 2 feet 
in height on the overhanging side would represent a decrease 
of weight on the overhanging side of 114 cubic feet of masonry 
above one step. An inspection of the individual measures 
will render similar computations possible for the steps pre- 
ceding and following the forty-ninth, as far as the quarter- 
turns on both sides. 

But there is an additional proof of a purposed leaning 
construction to be derived from an analysis of the measures 
for the inward dip of the ceiling. 

At the thirteenth step (F, fig. 1) there is practically no 
dip and the inclination of the ceiling is normal to the step 
inclination. The measures show only 0.03 foot inward dip 
at the thirteenth step and only 0.03 foot outward dip at the 
fourteenth step. But at the forty-ninth step the inward dip 
is 0.73 foot, or 9 inches. The inclination of the forty-ninth 
step is about 0.34 foot, or 4 inches. Thus the ceiling is tilted 
inward at this point 5 inches below the true horizontal line 
in a width of about 33 feet. 


Entrancestal ene, Meee 
— Spiral , Me 
Stairway ier 


Fig. 1.—Brooklyn Museum measurements of 1910; for the heights of the 
spiral stairway between the ground floor and the first gallery platform. 
Measures in feet and decimals. A, B is the outer wall of the tower. 
The measures of Circle A represent the extra height of the outer wall 
of the spiral stairway as measured at the outside centre of each step and 
as compared with the inner wall. These measures consequently also repre- 
sent the amount of downward dip of the stairway ceiling toward the 
inner wall. The measures of Circle B represent the height of the spiral 
stairway on the outer side as taken at the outer centre of each step. 
Circle G is the spiral stairway. The measures in this circle represent the 
average, or mean height, of the stairway at the middle centre of each 
step. These measures are obtained by halving the sum of the outer and 
inner measures. Circle D is the inner wall of the tower. The measures 
in this circle represent the inner height of the stairway at the inner centre 
of each step. In Circle E, beyond the line bounding the inner well of the 
tower, are the measures which represent the extra height of the inner 
wall of the stairway at the points where it is higher than the outer wall. 
They therefore also represent the relative dip downward and outward 
of the ceiling of the stairway when the heights of the inner and outer 
walls are compared at the given step. 


This is obviously a constructive device to throw the weight 
of the solid wall above the ceiling toward the inner wall of 
the stairway and away from the exterior overhang. 

During the construction of the first storey the dip was 
evidently considered a device of greater importance, or at 
least of ‘more far-reaching effect, as regards the general 
stability of the tower, than the increase in the height of the 


stairway. The proof of this is that the sequence of incre- 


ment in the inward dip on the east side begins considerably 
farther back than the beginning of the steady rise in the 
height of the ceiling. The uninterrupted increase of the dip 


begins at the twenty-fifth step, J, whereas the steady increase 
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in the height of the ceiling begins at the thirty-fourth step, I. 
Thus the increase from 0.02-foot dip, at the twenty-fourth 
step, has already reached 0.55 foot at the quarter-turn G (in 
the space of six steps), and it is 0.73 foot at the forty-ninth 
step, H, with even higher occasional variations before that 
point. In fact, the maximum inward dip is very nearly 
1 foot (0.95 foot at the 43rd step). 

When we consider that the stairway is only about 34 feet 
wide (3.61 feet in the first storey), it must be conceded that 
this inward dip of the ceiling is a very remarkable feature of 
the tower and a very conclusive proof of careful attention to 
the stability of a purposely leaning construction. 

(To be continued. ) 


LICENTIATES AND THE R.I.B.A. 
(COMMUNICATED. ) 


AT a .meeting of architects held at Cardiff on the 
5th inst., with Mr. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., the President of 
the Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire Society in 
the chair, Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Mr. George Hubbard, 
representing the Council of the R.I.B.A., addressed the 
assembly in explanation of the policy with regard to the 
formation of the new class of Licentiates of the Institute. 
This was the first of a series of meetings to be held in the 
provinces. 

The proceedings, which were of a most successful nature, 
terminated in a hearty vote of thanks to the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. for the efforts it was making in the cause of the 
unification or registration of the profession. Almost every 
architect present who hitherto had remained unattached to 
. any society filled up the application forms for Licentiates. 

Already about 500 architects have been admitted as 
Licentiates or have been approved as such by the Council. 
There are, however, many hundreds of architects who still 
remain unattached to any society, and the facilities which 
are now offered of joining the Royal Institute should not 
be neglected. 

Only twelve months, from March 23 last, are allowed to 
architects to join the Institute as Licentiates under the new 
bye-laws of the R.I.B.A, The Council is to be congratulated 
upon sending representatives into the provinces to explain 
the particulars of this class of membership, thus ensuring 
ample opportunity to the provincial architects to gain 
information at first hand before joining the Institute. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Recinatp H. Spatprne, A.R.I.B.A., 36 and 37 King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C., and Watford, has taken into part- 
nership Mr. Norman T. Myers, A.R.I.B.A., and the firm 
will now practise as Messrs. Spalding & Myers. 

THE Society of Antiquaries of London have abandoned 
the project of excavating the site of Verulamium, as it has 
been found impossible to arrange terms for the excavation 
satisfactory to the Earl of Verulam. 

Hamitton School Board have decided to erect an 
elementary school on the site of the old Academy in Hope 
Street, the building to be equipped for instruction to supple- 
mentary classes. The estimated cost is about 10,0001. The 
Board have also agreed to enlarge Beckford Street School to 
provide accommodation for 330 additional pupils. 

THE new premises of the Y.M.C.A. which are to be built 
on the site of the Longlands Hotel, St. Helens Road, Swan- 
sea, are to be in every way of the most convenient and up-to- 
date buildings. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Glendinning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Swansea, and we under- 
stand the building is to cost about 10,0001. 

Tux Kent education committee are informed that the fol- 
lowing gross amounts have been approved in respect of the 
Secondary school estimates for the year 1910-11 :—Ashford, 
1,1027, ; Beckenham, 2,6921. ; Bromley, 2,4421.; Dartford, 
1,916]. ; Dover, 3,863/. ; Erith, 2.8831. ; Folkestone, 1,715]. ; 
Gravesend, 2,6811. ; Ramsgate, 3,140/.; Chatham, 1,265]. ; 
Sitingbourne, 1,836]. ; Tonbridge, 1,644]. ; Tunbridge Wells, 
1,832]. ; total, 29,0111. 

THE principal linings granted at the sitting of Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court last week were :—Glasgow Corporation, 
_ to make additions to Ruchill Hospital and to Belvidere Hos- 
pital, and also to the Avenue Home buildings at the latter ; 
Messrs. Fyfe & Fyfe, 61 St. George’s Road, to convert the 
existing workshops into a theatre or concert hall; Messrs. 
Robertson & Gow, architects, 175 West George Street, to form 
streets and sewers and‘ erect twelve tenements of dwelling 
houses at Mountainblue, Camlachie. 


Mr. Ep. Lronarp, Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry last week respecting the application of the 
Gateshead Corporation for power to borrow 114,000/. for a 
new lunatic asylum at West Duddo. It is estimated that 
the total cost of the proposed asylum will be 140,000/., and 
it is expected to have it completed in about three years. 
The estimated cost of furnishing was 50,000/. The plans have 
been approved by the Secretary of State and have been before 
the Local Government Board. 

THe Saskatchewan Legislature has, according to the 
Monetary Times, authorised the Provincial Government to 
borrow a sum not exceeding $5,000,000 (about 1,030,000/.) 
for inter alia the following objects :—Hrection of public 
buildings and execution of permanent improvements; erec- 
tion and equipment of buildings for the University of 
Saskatchewan; construction and extension of telephone 
systems. 

Tue Dunfermline Corporation has given notice of its 
intention to promote a Provisional Order, having as its 
object an extension of the burgh boundaries to include 
Rosyth district, and to authorise the construction of a main 
drainage scheme for the existing burgh and the extended 
area. The engineers are Mr. W. R. Maxwell, burgh 
engineer, and Messrs. Crouch, Hogg & Easton, Glasgow, and 
the estimated cost is about 120,0001. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation considered last week a letter 
from the Building Trades Exchange calling attention to a 
practice which had of late been adopted to a certain extent 
in Glasgow, that of entrusting all branches of the work of 
a building contract to a single contractor, instead of adhering 
to the practice of giving the work to separate contractors for 
each department. The Exchange considered that the new 
departure was alike prejudicial to the building trade and to 
proprietors. It was more expensive to the proprietor, and 
the work done was less efficient, while proprietors and archi- 
tects were not in direct communication with the person doing 
the work. They respectfully asked that in any building pro- 
ject undertaken by the Corporation they would issue separate 
schedules to each branch of the trade. On the motion of the 
Lord Provost, the letter was remitted to the Town Clerk with 


the instruction to bring it before any committee which might 


have building contracts in view. 

TEN years ago timber in spite of its grand quality was a 
drug in British Columbia. A capitalist who built a railway 
on Vancouver Island received from the Province a consider- 
able timber tract as a bonus on his enterprise. Though a 
shrewd man, he bewailed his lot in being thus saddled with 
such poor stuff. Not long since this very timber realised 
800,000/. The denudation of the forests of the United States 
has proceeded at a gallop in the past quarter of a century. 
In the central State of Michigan less than twenty years ago 
timber held little commercial value, yet in fifteen years the 
forests have been cut down to bare stumps. In one year 
Michigan timber rose 12s. 6d. per 1,000 feet on the stump. 
The best-informed lumber men said that values must come 
back a bit, but they never dropped a penny. Up to 1897 in 
the Western State of Minnesota white and Norway ‘pine was 
obtainable at 4s. to 8s. per 1,000 feet on the stump, i.e., un- 
cut. Eleven years later no such wood could be had: under 
24s. to 48s. per 1,000 feet, and there was little forthcoming 
even at those prices. Twenty-four years ago timber in Michi- 
gan was only worth 1s. to 2s. per 1,000 feet on the stump, to- 
day such timber fetches 48s. to 60s. if any happens to be 
offering. There, as elsewhere in America, the few timber 
belts left are held by rich men for fancy prices. 


TRADE NOTES. 

We understand that Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Com- 
pany, Ltd., have just received a warrant of appointment as 
patent lock and safe makers to His Majesty King George V. 

Ronux, Lrp., have been appointed sanitary polish 
manufacturers to His Majesty the King. 

A tarce clock is to be erected on the parish church, Ash- 
ingdon, Essex, as a memorial to King Edward VII. The 
order has been given to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby. 

Ow1ne to increasing business and the desirability of hav- 
ing all departments under one roof, Messrs. Fenning & Co., 
Ltd., marble and granite merchants, late of 3 Salters’ Hall 
Court, E.C., have removed to more convenient premises at 
Palace Wharf, Rainville Road, Hammersmith, W. Their 
new telephone numbers are 816 and 817 Hammersmith. 

We have been requested to announce that Messrs. Norton 
& Gregory, Ltd., of Castle Lane, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W., have altered their telephone number from 716 West- 
minster to 715 Westminster, two lines. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on saturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
sare will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare ariccles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accep*ance or 
apororal. 


HEATHMAN'S w= 
PATENT TELESCOPIC fi 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in pudlic must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 

We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’ Office ‘of 
““The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par-._ 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Braprorp.—The Board of Management of the Bradford 
Infirmary invite plans with estimates for a new infirmary in 
Duckworth Lane. Mr. Keith Young, F.R.I.B.A., will act 
as assessor. Deposit 31. 3s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if block plan, instructions, &c., are 
returned within a month after receipt of replies to com- 
petitors’ questions. The Secretary Superintendent of the 
Royal Infirmary, Bradford. (For further particulars see 
advertisement. ) 

Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt, 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 


Cuspa.—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,000/. Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, H.C. 

Guascow.—Jan. 31.—The Corporation invite plans of a 
proposed branch library at the corner of Saracen Street and 
Allander Street, Possilpark. Premiums of 50/., 301. and 
251., will be awarded. A plan of the site and conditions may 
be obtained free from Mr. A. W. Myles, town clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 
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Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax 


Tel. No.: 81¥, 


Reg. No. 327,533. 


* SUPPLEMENT 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FEF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams: “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
eranco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


HANDSOME CLOTH CASES 
for binding‘ The Architect’ 


price Two Shillings each. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
WATE RR ter soirne, ecinicss comecnces an accaieaneiaas 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 


; Felegrams Ges ne London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham, 


Telephones: \ 3545 London Wall. 


[Duc. 16, 1910. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WwiLzs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO.. 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuyk 


STONE.—Portiand Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ané 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey: many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS’S PATENT 


CHIMNEY POT 
VENTILATOR 


Regd. No. 24315, 


Straight through. 
Ventilators ad ae 
for 
Perfect Ventila- 
Schools, tion,down draught 
Churches, impossible. 
i Made as Cowl to 
ae fit ordinary 
chimney pots. 
perenoaey from 16s. each. 
Stables, : 
Laundries, a inne 
&c., &c. at 18s. net. 
Usual 
Trade Discount. 
a? a 


Testimonials on application to— 


London: 29 Wingate Rd., Hammersmith. 


Works: WOOBURN GREEN, BUCKS. 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 


Trade Mark: 


** FALKIRK.”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” 


The ‘‘ERA”’ Anthracite Stove. 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


No. 3A Size. . 


r 7 
oe 
i a ae = } 
eee erences 


ae - 
= 2 


i 
i 


_ 

a 
Pa ge 

£ Se 


Pon Sse: 


POINTS. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


No Bad Habits. 


In maintaining a healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 


For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 
For No. 3A. 23d. ,, * 
LONDON - CRAVEN House, Kinasway, W.C. 


Works: FALKIRK. 


COAL BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CaAsTLe STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 and 34 BoTHWeLL STREET 
EDINBURGH - 22 PicarpbY PLAcE. 


No. 2 Size. 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 
Most other places 
require the larger size, No. 3. 


Parlours, etc. 
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LLANDRINDOD Wetis.—The. Urban District Council invite 
competitive plans for a pavilion in the recreation ground. 
First and second premiums will be awarded by an assessor. 


Mr. D. C. Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 


PrenritrH.—Feb. 8.—The Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Penrith, are prepared to receive competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a secondary school, accommo- 
dating 200 students, with provision for the conduct of 
technical and evening classes. Premiums are offered to com- 
peting architects—viz., first, 501.; second, 251.; third, 101. 
Printed instructions will be forwarded upon receipt of 
stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Mr. James 
Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith, clerk to the Governors. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1001. and 501. Class VII.— 
Open to builders. For excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or I1.— 
first prize, gold medal and 1001. ; second prize, 501. Final 
dates for designs; Class IV., March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael 
Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon secretary, 5d Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. : 

Soutuport.—The Corporation invite architects practis- 
ing in Southport to submit designs for a new public elemen- 
tary school at Churchtown. Premiums of 501., 251., and 
151. will be paid to the authors of the first, second, and third 
successful designs. Full particulars, &c., may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, town clerk, Town Hall, South- 
port. j 
Taunron.—Jan. 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 
A block plan of_site, together with conditions and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained on application. No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected design will have the 
carrying out of the work at 5J. per cent. Mr. George H. 
Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 


mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bagnatt.—Dec. 20.—For building a bridge at Blackwood 
Lane, Bagnall, Staffs., for the Leek Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. A. Bailey, Union Offices, Léek. 

Brrmrncuam.—Dec. 17.—For supply .and erection of a 
palm house in Cannon Hill Park. Mr. W. H. Morter, parks 
superintendent, Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. 

Boiron-upon-DEARNE.—Dec. 29.—The West Riding Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee invite whole tenders for 
the following works:—New farmstead at Bolton-upon- 
Dearne (builder, carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber and 
glazier, plasterer and painter). The West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Bootte.—Dec. 23.—For erection and completion of 
wrought-iron railings and gates at the new cemetery. Mr. 
B. J. Wolfenden, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Bootle, 
Lancs. 

Bricuton.—Dec. 20.—For the construction of a new glass 
and iron roof over the entrance hall at the Aquarium. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bury.—Dec. 19.—For the setting back and rebuilding of 
the gable of Mount Sion House, Manchester Road. Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Bury, Lancs. 

Camporne.—Dec. 19.—For erection of public hall and 
shops, including alterations to existing premises. Mr. H. 
Burrow, secretary, Town Hall Buildings Co., Ltd., Cam- 
borne, Cornwall; or Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green 
Lane, Redruth. 

CantLov.—Jan. 6.—For the following works at Cantlop, 
five and a half miles from Shrewsbury, about two miles from 
Berrington Station, G.W.R., and about two miles from 
Condover Station, G.W. and L. & N.W. Railway, viz. :— 
(1) One new cottage; (2) five sets of new farm buildings ; 
(3) alterations, additions and repairs to two existing home- 
steads; (4) alterations, additions and repairs to three exist- 
ing cottages, for the Salop County Council. Mr. Wm. T. 
Hall, agent, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Cartiste.—Dec. 19.—For the several works required in 
alterations, including the provision of new offices, at the 
Nisi Prius Court House. Mr. G. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, Carlisle. 


-Mount Pleasant Parcel Office, E.C. 


Cuortpy (Lancs,).—Dec. 21.—For supply and fixing of 
steel girders, iron columns, rails, switches, hoists and other 
ironwork required for the alterations at the public slaughter- 
houses, for the Chorley Corporation. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town. Hall. 

DewspuRy.—Dec. 19.—For erection of a residence in 
Savile Road, Savile Town. Messrs. Barton & Son, architects 
and surveyors, Halifax Road, Dewsbury. 

Faneuam (Hants.).—Dec. 28.—For erection of a drill 
hall, offices, drainage, fencing, &c., at Fareham, Hants, for 
the occupation of the Wessex (Hampshire) Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Deposit 31. Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, C.E., 
Fareham, Hants. 

GRAVESEND.—Dec. 17.—For the following works, for the 
Town Council, viz. alterations to the present treasurer’s and 
surveyor’s offices. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Gravesend. 

Great Harwoop.—Dec. 19.— For erection of St. John’s 
Church, Great Harwood, Lancs. Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
architects, Lancaster. 

Harwicu.-—Dec. 20.—For erection of screens, alterations 
and additions to several of the elementary schools in the 
borough, also-for the heating by hot-water apparatus of the 
Esplanade boys’ and infants’ schools, for the Harwich 
Education Committee. Mr. G. D. Hugh-Jones, secretary, 
Church Street, Harwich. 

HanpswortH.—Jan. 5.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the erection 
of boundary wall (builder) at Handsworth Council School. 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Havertuwaits.—Dec. 31.—For alterations to the Old 
School House at Brow Edge. The Backbarrow Co-operative 
Stores, Lancs. 

Huit.—Dec. 30.—For erection of new training college, 
Cottingham Road, including the college block, hostels for 
men and women students, principal’s residence, gate lodge 
and entrance gates, fencing, drainage, roads, earthwork, &c., 
for the Education Committee. (Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
Savage, architects, Birmingham.) Send names, together 
with a deposit of 51. 5s. to the City Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Hull. 

Hunstet (Leeps).—Dec. 22.-—For the execution of 
alterations and additions (whole tenders) at the Union 
Offices. Mr. W. E. Richardson, architect, Rothwell, Leeds. 

Tnrorp.—Dec, 19.—For erection of new telephone ex- 
change. Deposit 11. 1s. The Postmaster, Ilford Post Office, 
and H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S8.W. 

IreLtanp.—Dec. 29.—For the reconstruction of the roof, 
&c., of their Londonderry terminus, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Deposit 21. Mr. T. Morrison, 
secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—For erection and completion of a 
manse adjoining Ballee Unitarian Church, near Down- 
patrick. Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Istp or Wicur.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Trade invite 
tenders for erection of a rocket life-saving apparatus house 
at Blackgang. The Coastguard Station, Blackgang. 

Kineston-By-SEA.—Dec. 17.—For erection of two small 
shelters for consumptive patients at Kingston-by-Sea, Sussex, 
for the Guardians of Steyning Union. Send names and 
10s. 6d. deposit by Dec. 16 to Mr. Arthur Flowers, clerk, 
Union Offices, Shoreham-by-Sea. 

Lepton.-—Dec. 21.—For erection of four dwelling-houses 
in Highgate Lane, Lepton,, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, 
architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

LincotnsHire.—Jan. 12.—For the following works, for 
the Lindsey County Council (Education Committee), viz. :— 


(1) Completion of elementary school at Crosby; (2) making 


certain alterations and additions to the Council elementary 
school at Grainthorpe; (3) addition of a classroom to the 
infants’ department of the elementary school at Bursar 
Street, Cleethorpes; (4) erection of a new master’s house at 
West Butterwick; and (5) erection of a new Council school 
at Ulceby, near Alford. Deposit 21. 2s. No. 1; 1l. 1s. for the 
rest. Send names by Dec. 31 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For supply and erection of about 
307 yards lineal of cleft pale fencing, 6 feet high, complete, 
to be erected along the southern and western boundaries of 
Queen’s Wood, Highgate. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate, N. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 22.—For alterations and additions to 
Mr. J. Rutherford, 
22 Carlisle Place, 8.W. 
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Mancuester.—Dec. 31.—For alterations and additions 
to the municipal school in Cavendish Road, Withington. 
Deposit 11. ls. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

Mareartre.—Dec. 21.—For steel and ironwork for a large 
concert hall or pavilion and colonnade on the sea front, for 
the Corporation. Mr. Ernest A. Borg, borough engineer, 
15 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

Marspen.—Dec. 21.—For erection of three dwelling- 
houses and a branch store (mason’s work excepted) at 
Smithy Holme, Marsden, Yorks. Mr. J. Berry, architect 
and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Merxsoro’.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist chapel adjoining the present school chapel. Mr. A. 
Brocklehurst, Palatine Bank Buildings, Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

Micxieron.—For the erection of four cottages, for the 
Campden Rural District Council. Mr. C. J. Gander, sur- 
veyor, Norton House, Shipston-on-Stour. 

MILNsBRIDGE.—Dec. 20.—For various works required in 
erection of a dyehouse, &c., at George Street Mills, Milns- 
bridge, Yorks. Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects and 
surveyors, 64a New Street, Huddersfield. 

Newton Axssot.—Jan. 3.—For erection of additional 
wards at the infirmary. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Samuel Segar, 
24 and 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Patcuam.—Dec. 17.—For erection of a mortuary in the 
Waterhall Road, Patcham, near Brighton, for the Steyning 
East Rural District Council. Send names and 10s. 6d. deposit 
to Mr. Arthur Flowers, clerk, Union Offices, Shoreham-by- 
Sea, Sussex. 

Ramspen BetLtyouse.—Dec. 19.—For the construction of 
two small raised timber pathways, one at Castledon Road, 
Downham, and the other at Church Road, Ramsden Bell- 
house, for the Billericay Rural District Council. Mr. 
R. J. W. Layland, surveyor, High Street, Billericay, Essex. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 20.—For the mason, carpenter and 
slater works of restoration of part of Farm Steading, Upper- 
third, Auchterless, Aberdeen. Mr. W. L. Duncan, archi- 
tect, Turriff. ; 

Scortanp.—Dec. 24.—¥or mason, carpenter and plumber 
work repairs at the Duntulm House, Kilmuir. Mr. C. J. 
Reid, clerk of works, Uig, Skye; or Mr. W. G. Coles, Scot- 
‘tish Office, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 30.—For the supply, delivery and erec- 
tion of materials for extensions to the Neepsend Power 
House, comprising extension of the engine room, boiler house 
and coal store, new pump room, turbine and boiler founda- 
tions, &c. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 8. E. Fedden, general 
manager and engineer, the Corporation Electric Supply De- 
partment, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SKERNE.—Dec. 21.—For alterations and additions to the 
house and buildings, and the erection of fences at the Grange 
Farm, Skerne, near Driffield, Yorks., for the Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Committee. Mr. John Bickersteth, 
clerk, County Hall, Beverley. 

Stroup.—Jan. 7.—For erection of a new high school for 
girls, for the Governors of the Stroud Educational Founda- 
tion. Send names and 2I. 2s. deposit by Dec. 20 to Mr. 
R. S$. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Glou- 
cester. 

Watrs.—Dec, 20.—For erection of a police-court house 
at Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. 
Lionel Jenkins; A.M.I.C.E., P.A.S.L., county surveyor, 
(Eastern Division), Shire Hall, Llandilo. 

Wates.—Dec. 21.—For erection of proposed house and 
surgery, for the Trustees of the Rhymney Workmen’s Doctors 
Fund. Mr. Evan Pugh, secretary, Price Street, Rhymney. 

Wates.—Dec. 21.—For erection of drill hall and in- 
structor’s quarters at Aberbargoed, for the 1st Battalion 
Monmouthshire Regiment. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Haber- 
shon, Fawckner & Co., F.R.I.B.A., 41 High Street, New- 
port, Mon. 

_ Watus.—Dec. 21.—For erection of a public convenience 
in- Llandaff Fields, for the Cardiff Corporation. The City 
Engineer’s Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Dec. 24.—For proposed erection of twenty-five 
attached and thirty semi-detached cottages at Kenfig Hill, 
for the Aberbaiden Building Club. Mr. A. H. Jenkins, 
architect and surveyor, Blackmill. 

Watrorpv.—Dec. 20.—For the extension of Watford 
County Court, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. The Registrar, County 


Court Offices, Watford, and H.M. Office of Works. Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 


T 


Wimporne.—Jan. 1.—For erection of an elementary 
school at “Redcotes, Wimborne, Dorset. The County Sur- 
veyor’s Department, County Offices, Dorchester, and Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son & Brett, Wimborne. 

Yorx.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of new stores in Rail- 
way Street, for the York Equitable Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. H. B. Beck, 28 High Street, Doncaster- 


TENDERS. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


For alterations and additions to the Ancient Druid Inn, 
Fitzroy Street, Cambridge, for Messrs. Charles Wells, 
Ltd., Horne Lane Brewery Bedford. Mr. Tomas. 
Cockritt, architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Bedford, and 
Biggleswade. 


Kidman Bros. £398 0 0 
Bartle & Son . 595 0 0 
Wrycroft & Sons 375 0 0 
Brignall : : : 3 366 0 0 
Rooke, Cambridge (accepted) 318 0 6 


GUILDFORD. 
For (a) small alterations and additions to the Board Room ; 
(b) lighting for the Guardians. Mr. EK, L. Lunn, archi- 
tect, Guildford. 


(a b 
Smith, Guildford. < £430 0 0 1 10 0 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford . 405 0 0 50 0 0 
Tribe & Robinson, Guildford 390. 0 0 af 00 
Swayne & Son, Guildford 354 0 0 2h 0.70 
Drowley & Co., Woking 549 0 0 25 0.0 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford . 335 0 0 30 0 0 
Wallis, Woking : ’ : 512 00 20 10 6 
Brann, Guildford (accepted) . 295. 0 0 41° 1610 
Rutter & Gibson, Shalford 285 0 0 25 0 0 


LONDON. 
For the erection of a new Section House at Hunter Street, 
King’s Cross. Mr. J. Dixon Buttmr, -F.R.1.B.A., 
architect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police District, 
New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. £10,500 0 0 
Poo HS Biggs ee : . 9,980 0 0 
Minter. ; ; ' 9,950 0 0 
Killby & Gayford, Ltd. . 9,954 0 0 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd. . 9,878 0 0 
Blake : : ‘ : 9,850 0 0 
Holland & Hannen . 9,789 0 0 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : : 9;779°-0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 9,725.0 QO 
Prestige & Co., Ltd. . 9,714 0 6 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . : 9,680 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 9,595 0 0 
Sabey & Sons, Ltd. 9,533 0 0 
Lole & Co. . é $,491 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 9,490 0 O 
Kearley : 9,484 0 0 
Godson & Sons . 9,425 0 0 
Lovatt, Ltd. 9,347 0 0 
Fairhead & Son 9,292.0 0 
Grover & Son 9,037 0 0 


For the supply and delivery of 5,000 tons of track rails and 
fastenings and about 700 tons of conductor rails, required 
in connection with the construction or reconstruction of 
further lines included in the programme of tramway 
works for 1910-11, and also for maintenance purposes, for 
the L.C.C. 

Track rails and fastenings. 


Dick, Kerr'& "Co, 9: ; £40,035 0 0 
The North-Eastern Steel Co. 38,150 0 O 
Barrow Hematite Steel Co. 37,450 0 0 
P. & W. Maclellan . 37,325 0 0 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. . , : : 56,900 0 0 
Walter Scott, Ltd., Leeds (recommended) 32,855 0 0 
Batt & Co. 4 : : . : 52,045 0 0 
Cammell, Laird & Co. Incomplete tender. 
Chief Engineer’s estimate , 35,650 0 0 
Conductor rails. 
Steel, Peach & Tozer . , £7,587 10 O 
The North-Eastern Steel Co. 7,025; °'0%"0 
P. & W. Maclellan 7,202 10 0 
Walter Scott : ; ‘ 5 ; 7,027 10 0 
Frodingham Iron and Steel Co., Scun- | 
thorpe (recommended) 6,913 15 O 
Chief Engineer’s estimate . 7,088 15 0 
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LONDON —continued. 

For alterations, painting, and decorations for variety 
theatre, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, Messrs Futter, 
Horsry, Sons & CassEtt, architects. 

Higgs & Hill £2,984 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 2,888 0 0 
Fryer & Co. 2,442 6 9 
Price a,008 Oh 0 
Jerram : BrOAZ Ole O 
F. & F. J. Wood L920. 707-0 
Hawkey & Oldman olzmeO. 0 

For the alterations at Holloway police station. Mr. J. Drxon 

Butter, F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor -to the 


Metropolitan Police District, New Scotland Yard, 8.W. 


Holland & Hannen £5, 360 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 5,279 0 0 
Newby & Bros. 5,275 0 0 
Eyre . 5,200°.0° 0 
Patman & F other ingham 5,183 0-0 
Perry & Co. ‘ 5,159 0 90 
McCormick & Sons 5,088 0 O 
Willmott & Sons 4994 0 0 
Grover & Sons 4,979 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 4,978 0 0 
Godson & Sons A972 0:0 
Moss & Sons 4,912 0 0 


For the supply of the overhead electrical equipment required 
in connection with the construction of the authorised 
tramways from Putney Bridge to High Street, Wands- 
worth, for the L.C.C. 

Dick, Kerr & Co. 


2 £2,257 14 6 

British Insulated and Helsby Cables’. 2,222 5 0 
Clough, Smith & Co., Ltd., South Place, 

E.C. (recommended) ; d 2,015 14 3 

Estimate of the Chief Officer of ‘Tramways 2,500 0 0 


For the supply of ash dust removing plant for the Green- 
wich generating station, for the L.C.C. 


First Section. Complete Plant. 


Buffalo Forge Co. . £830 0 0 £4118 10 0 
Matthews & Yates 865 0 0 5,990 18 0 
Spencer & Co. . 1,184 12 0 5,888 9 0 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. . 867 15 3 5,805 16 0 
Jas. Keith & Blackman 

Co., Farringdon Avenue, 

E.C. (recommended) t 690° 1. 6 5,507 5 6 
Estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways 5,000 0 0 


For erection of fifty cottages on Mitcham Lane Estate, S.W. 
Messrs, Brenotp & Iptx, architects, 242 Lavender Hill, 


S.W. 
Houses marked A. 
Cook £8,760. 0 O 
Snook & io. 8,604 0 0 
Purser & Gratwick 8,340 0 0 
Monk . 8,075 0 0 
Woollaston Bros. 7,542 0 0 
Fraser Vine load A 
Dolman & Backhirst . : fAELOM Opt: O 
Houses marked B. 
Snook & Co. Sy eom lOO 
Cook ; 7,008 0 0 
Purser & Gratwick 7,299 0 0 
Fraser CASO 0 
Monk 6,831 0 9 
Woollaston Bros : 6,069 0 0 
Dolman & Backhirst . 6,060 0 0 


PORTHCAWL. 


For private street improvement works in Lias Road and 
Church Place. Mr. Arruur S. Litiny, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
council’s surveyor. 


Thompson £971 10 7 
Jones 897,11. 7 
Scott 883 7 0 
Rees Jones 81%, 84 9 
Walters . 802 9 6 
Thomas . 796 4 9 
Walker . 791, 120..3 
Pomeroy . 785 15 5 
Pye; Parkinson & Co. tO GALL 
Collins & Co. . : 745 4 3 
Rankin, Porthcawl (accepted) 679 2 1 
Surveyor’ s estimate 793 14 3 


WALES. 
For the construction of a post-mortem house and mortuary 


near the Dolau Subway, Llanelly. The Surveyor, 

Llanelly. 
T. Williams . £192 0 0 
Jones 178 0 0 
Phillips 175 0 0 
J. Williams 170 0 0 
Gower & Hipkiss . 160 0 0 
Howell & Son nae 1 5ope Ol O 
Mercer, Llanelly (accepted) 155 0 O 

WEMBLEY. 


For the making-up of Clayton Avenue and Westbury Road. 
Mr. Crecit R. W. Cuapman, surveyor, Wembley. 
Clayton Avenue. 


Dunmore. . £2,185 18 6 
Halsey & Son 1,591 17 5 
Starkey 1,574 11 5 
Adams . 1,567 10 0 
Wright 1,540 6 8 
Elliot & Co. 1,514 19 1 
Jaggard 1,493 0 0 
Wooster 1,469 7 2 
Thomson & Co. 1,464 15 8 
Fitzgerald 1,425 14 4 
Free & Sons 1429 One 
Brummell . 16 S925 One) 
Wiis & Powis, |, Wembley (accepted) E340 Viena 
Gibbons ; : 1,544 19 9 
Westbury Road. 
Dunmore 1570 8°10 
Wright IeL9O0 18 "St 
Halsey & Son 117618 4 
Starkey M1615. 56 
Adams TN AWARS SYS ato! 
Elliot & Co. 1,093 35 10: 
Jaggard 1,084 0 0 
W ooster 1,074 5 4 
Free & Sons Te OAA Ole oO 
Fitzgerald 1,083 10 2 
Brummell 1 OLE aA 2, 
Gibbons 985 10 2 
Wiis & Powis, » Wembley (accepted) 966 4 10 
Thomson & Co. 930 18 2 


TRADE NOTES. 


GEDLING schools, near Nottingham, are being supplied 
with Shorland’s patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. Atpous & Camprett, Lrp., lift and crane 
makers and repairers, of Lower Bland Street, London, S8.E., 
are issuing a catalogue in the form of blotting-pads—a useful 
form of advertisement to the recipient. 

Mezssrs. Grorce JENNINGS, Lrp., Lambeth Palace Road, 


S.E., have been honoured by the receipt of a Royal Warrant 
appointing them sanitary engineers to His Majesty King 
George V. Messrs. Jennings, Ltd., held the warrant of 
appointment in the same capacity to.His late Majesty King 
Edward VII. 


THE principal contract in connection with the new water 
supply for Fraserburgh has been let to Mr. James Kinni- 
burgh, public works contractor, Glasgow, at a price of — 
40,0007. It is to be completed within one year. 


« Messrs. WeaTHERALL & GREEN, surveyors and auc- 
tioneers, Chancery Lane, W., have taken into partnership 
Mr. Sydney A. Smith, F.S.I., who has acted for fifteen 
years as principal surveying assistant. The style of the 
firm will be unaltered, remaining as for the past half- 
century. 


Tur annual general meeting of the Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trade Employers was held at 
Stockton last week, when Mr. Fred W. Ranken (Sunder- 
land) was elected president. The father of Mr. Ranken was 
one of the founders and first president of the Federation. 
Mr. John Proud (West Hartlepool) was elected senior vice- 
president; Mr. W. T. Weir (Howdon-on-Tyne), junior vice- 
president ; Mr. John W. White (Sunderland) was re-elected 
honorary treasurer. The various committees were also 
elected. 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 
SOUTH PORCH & S’PETERS CHURGH HOWDEN YORKS*. 


Defail Plan and Seckons showing develobement of Varulf 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY “LOIDIS.” 


A BAY OF VAULTING FROM THE SOUTH PORCH 
OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, HOWDEN. 

THE vaulted ceiling of the south porch to Howden Church 

is a splendid example of fourteenth-century vaulting. The 

vault is in two bays, with. moulded transverse, diagonal 


and wall ribs, all beautifully and scientifically jointed. 
The diagonal ribs describe a perfect semicircle, the wall 
and transverse ribs being pointed. At the intersection of 
the ribs are a couple of finely carved stone bosses. The vault 
severies are filled with finely jointed masonry in thin 
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LONGITELDINAL SECTION: 


THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB | 
A STUDY OF A GROINED VAULT 4um S.PORCH  HOWDEN CHURCH 


courses resting on a rebate on the ribs at each side and 
abutting upon ridge stones,at the apex. The carved caps to 
the vaulting shafts are exquisite examples of the stone- 


CROSS SEC TOM. 


cutter’s craft, and represent the vine, ivy, oats, &c. The 
stone came from Huddlestone, and is a coarse-grained lime- 
stone ; joints are from 4 to § inch in thickness. 
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THE L.G.B. AND TOWN PLANNING PROCEDURE. ( 


Ar an interview between representative members of the 
National Advisory Town Planning Committee of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council and Mr. 
J. A. E. Dickinson, the Comptroller of the Housing and 
Town Planning Department of the Local Government Board, 
held at the offices of the Board on Monday, November 28, 
the various points raised by the Conference on Town Plan- 
ning Regulations held on July 26 were carefully considered. 

The members of the Committee submitted the following 
points of difficulty :— 

1. That the regulations governing the preliminary pro- 
cedure relating to application for permission to prepare a 
scheme seemed to require such particulars as could only be 
given when a scheme had actually been prepared in some 
detail. 

2. That especially many of the particulars required by 
the Regulations in Articles vi., viii. and x. were of a charac- 
ter which it would be premature to determine at the early 
stage of application for permission to prepare a scheme, 
and that any attempt at this stage to give an estimate of 
the cost of carrying a scheme into effect would necessarily be 
inaccurate and might endanger the success of the scheme. 

3. That to comply with the requirements of Article vi., 
requiring at this preliminary stage a statement to be made 
in regard to the lines and widths of the principal roads pro- 
posed to be made under a scheme, would unduly hamper the 
proper consideration of the scheme at a later stage, and 
would render subsequent modification and negotiation with 
landowners more difficult. 

4. That in reference to Article viii. (d) it did not seem 
necessary or practicable at the preliminary stage to deter- 
mine how far sewerage and sewage disposal works would 
need modification or extension, 

5. That in some cases the obligation to serve notices under 
Article i. upon all occupiers, of whatever tenure and inter- 
est, would be cumbersome and costly, and, to a large extent, 
unnecessary. 

6. That it would be advisable to draw a distinction in 
procedure between schemes prepared by a Local Authority 
and schemes prepared by land-owners and adopted by a Local 
Authority. In view of the fact that in the latter case the 
schemes thus agreed to and adopted by the Local Authority 
would then in effect be fully prepared schemes, certain parts 
of the procedure would seem to be unnecessary and should 
if possible be greatly simplified. 

(1). The Comptroller, in reply to (1), explained that the 
Local Government Board desired to assist Local Authorities 
in every possible way in the preparation of town planning 
schemes, but they considered that they were entitled to have 
from Local Authorities at the outset the whole of the facts 
and information which were in their possession relevant to 
the tentative proposals which the Local Authorities had under 
consideration, as well as a general indication of the out- 
lines of the proposals. Amongst other things this would 
fave the advantage of placing the Board in a better position 
to render assistance. 

The Board in effect required Local Authorities, when ap- 
plying for permission to prepare schemes, to send with their 
applications outlines of their tentative proposals in so far 
as these had been put into shape. Attention was drawn to 
the Board’s Circular Letter of May 3, 1910, in regard to this 
matter. 

(2) With regard to the question of estimates, the Comp- 
troller stated that the Board fully recognised that it would 
not be practicable in all cases for a Local Authority at this 
preliminary stage of the proceedings to furnish accurate 
estimates of the cost of carrying a town planning scheme 
into effect, especially with regard to compensation. 

The Board considered that the Act contemplated that 
Some estimates of the cost of a scheme (and not merely the 
cost of preparing a scheme) should be prepared at this stage 
and they were also of opinion that a Local Authority would 
desire to have for their own information, before embarking 
upon the preparation of a scheme, some general estimate of 
the cost likely to be incurred by the Authority and imposed 
upon the ratepayers, and it was this estimate—so far as 
the Local Authority could arrive at it—which the Local 
Government Board would require. 

: pn Comptroller further pointed out that under the terms 
ie: Co ) the estimated cost was to be stated ‘as 
y as ma practicable,”’ and the Board recognised that 


ei 
nothing more than an approximate estimate would be 
practicable. 


(5) With reference to the question of showing the lines 
and widths of the principal roads, the Comptroller pointed 
out that in a great many cases the necessity for or desir- 
ability of certain new links of communication would be an 
important, if not the chief, factor in the inception of a 
scheme, and’ would often have a material bearing on the 
precise area which should be included in the scheme; and in 
those cases, and also in some others, the desirability of link- 
ing up certain points would determine, within certain limits, 
the lines of the roads. 

In such cases and in other cases where a Local Authority 
had, before making application for permission to prepare a 
scheme, given consideration to the desirability of construct- 
ing main thoroughfares, the Board would desire to have the 
tentative proposals of the Local Authority shown on Map 
No. 2 

The showing of these proposals on Map No. 2 was solely 
for the purpose of communicating to the Local Government 
Board the preliminary ideas of the Local Authority, and did 
not commit the Local Authority in any way to the scheme 
of roads thus outlined. Map No. 2 was not one of those re- 
quired by the Regulations to be formally deposited for public 
inspection, though Article xxxii. (b) was applicable to it. 

The Board would, moreover, not in any event insist on 
roads being shown as definitely fixed, and would accept 
dotted lines on Map No. 2, or even an indication that it was 
proposed to construct a road between two definite points 
without showing the actual line of the road. The Board 
simply wished to know what projects the Local Authority 
might already have in contemplation as probable or desir- 
able. If it was contemplated that the scheme would not 


- provide for the making of roads of the character referred to 


it would not be necessary to show any such roads on the Map 
No, 2, 

(4) In reply to (4) the Comptroller stated that the only 
information the Board would require under the provisions 
of Article viii. (d) with respect to the effect of a proposed 
scheme on the existing system of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal would be such facts as the Local Authority could 
readily give to enable the Board to appreciate the relation of 
the area comprised in the scheme to existing sewerage facili- 
ties. It is considered desirable that such information should 
be available at this stage of the procedure, especially perhaps 
in a case of an application relating to an area extending 
into two or more districts. 


(5) In regard to (5) the Comptroller said that the Board 
could not entertain a proposal to omit entirely from 
Article i, the requirement as to notice to occupiers. Ob- 
viously in very many cases occupiers of land or premises 
included in a scheme would have substantial interests, and 
the Act clearly required that persons interested should have 
the opportunity of being heard at every stage. But when it 
is shown to the Board that the interests of occupiers are of a 
temporary character, e.g., where the tenancies are terminable 
on very short notice, the Board are willing to consider an 
application under Article xxxiv. for dispensing with notices 
on that class of occupier. 


(6) In reply to (6) the Comptroller explained that the 
Act did not recognise any distinction in procedure between 
a scheme prepared by a Local Authority and a scheme pre- 
pared by an owner and adopted by a Local Authority, but 
seemed to contemplate similar procedure. 

If a scheme proposed by an owner related only to his own 
land, it would not follow that the interests of adjoining 
owners or other persons would not be affected. They might 
be affected materially. Moreover an owner might prepare a 
scheme dealing not only with his own land but also with 
lands of adjoining owners, and a variety of interests might 
be affected just as if the Local Authority were preparing the 
scheme. The provisions of the Act in regard to compensa- 
tion and betterment would require the careful consideration 
of the Local Authority whether they prepared the scheme or 
adopted an owner’s scheme, and in this connection the fifth 
paragraph of the Board’s Circular Letter of May 3, 1910, 
should be noted. 

It was not evident that it would be possible to modify the 
Regulations in regard to the adoption of owners’ schemes 
generally, but in a case where a Local Authority applied for 
permission to adopt a well-considered and complete scheme 
it might be possible for the Board, on an application to 
them under Article xxxiv., to modify the procedure in the 
later stages. It would be a matter for consideration on the 
merits of the particular case how far this could be done 
consistently with the provisions of the Act and the proviso: 
to Article xxxiv. ; 
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The Comptroller finally emphasised the fact that the 
Regulations were drawn so as to be of general application, 
and stated that the Board would at all times have regard to 
the special circumstances of any particular case, and where 
good cause could be shown they would sympathetically con- 
sider applications made under Article xxxiv. for dispensing 
with ot varying any requirement of the Regulations which 
could properly be dispensed with or varied having regard to 
the provisions of the Act and the proviso to the Article re- 


ferred to. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
STONEMASONS. 


Tue first annual dinner of the London Association of Master 
Stonemasons was held on Tuesday, the 13th inst., at the 
Inns of Court Hotel, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Stephen Collins, M.P., J.P. Among those present were 
Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. T. Stevens, Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, Mr. Alan Paull, F.S.I., Mr. Frank Mortimer, 
Mr. A. Roberts, Mr. John Pearson, Mr. Alexander Ritchie, 
J.P., Mr. Fred Corben, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, Mr. C. WE 
Courtenay, J.P., and Mr. Walpole Collins. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr. Stephen 
Collins, M.P., the chairman, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Association.’’ Although, he said, they belonged to one of 
the oldest crafts, the London Association of Master Stone- 
masons was the youngest society in the building trade. 
After encountering very great difficulties they seemed to have 
made a good start, and it now appeared as if the fog that 
first surrounded them was being pierced by rays of sunlight. 
There had never been such a time for young men commencing 
business as the present ; keen times were ahead, and it rested 
with the young men to make their prospects a great success 
by being abreast of difficulties. Business in the past had 
been carried on by rule-of-thumb, but those happy-go-lucky 
‘times were over. It was now necessary to acquire all the 
technical knowledge possible and get a scientific education 
if business was to be a success. He hoped that in their 
second year as a society they would all pull together. 

Mr. C. W. Courntsnay, J.P., in reply, explained that the 
objects of the Association are to provide a convenient means 
for the discussion of matters connected with the trade and 
for the encouragement of good feeling and comradeship. 
There were no ulterior objects in view. In its short career 
the Society had fulfilled expectations. They were a demo- 
cratie body and took in anybody connected with the trade in 
London who was qualified to join, no matter in how small 
a way of business he might be. One subscription, regardless 
of its size, only carried one vote. The Association had not 
been formed to work in antagonism to architects and builders, 
but solely to protect the interests of their own trade and of 
themselves ; indeed, they tried to interpret as far as possible 
the wishes of those who employed them. 

Mr. T. Sturce Corterett, J.P., of the Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd., proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Architects and 
Surveyors’ by first congratulating Mr. Stephen Collins, 
the chairman, both on retaining his seat in Parliament and 
on representing the stone trade in the House of Commons. 
Architects and surveyors had often been spoken of at the 
meetings of the Association, but this was, he.said, the first 
occasion on which they had had the pleasure of meeting 
them in that way. The Association’s desire was to give 
satisfaction, and in giving architects satisfaction to give 
themselves satisfaction. In Great Britain there existed a 
greater variety of building stones than in any other country 
in Europe. Consequently they looked with a jealous eye on 
the unnecessary introduction of artificial building stones, 
and they hoped that architects would support them. If the 
young men of the architectural profession wished to be 
educated in stonework they could not do better than go to 
the quarries and stoneyards, where they would see things 
for themselves. Young architects would be welcome at any 
time, for they would thereby be taught some of the diffi- 
culties which had to be contended against. 

Mr. Artuur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, in replying to the toast, pointed out 
that whereas architects went as a profession no farther back 
than the early part of the seventeenth century, stonemasons 
go back to the dawn of history. He wished them all possible 
success, and hoped that the Association would meet with 
prosperity. They had a very grave responsibility in con- 
nection with the training of the young men of the trade. 
The old apprenticeship had decayed and left only a poor 
substitute in the technical schools. At one time the mason 
was an uneducated man, not having enjoyed the oppor- 


tunities offered to him to-day. Now there was no reason 
why it should not be an artistic calling as well as a trade. 
The mason would derive great benefit from making a study 
of his calling. 

Mr. Auan Pautt, F.S.I., also responded to the toast. 

Mr. Frep Corsen proposed ‘‘ The Builders and Con- 
tractors ’’; and Mr. Walter Lawrence and Mr. T. Stevens 
replied. Mr. Lawrence said that builders had passed 
through a bad time, and no doubt stonemasons had had 
the same. He was, however, quite confident that we are 
on the eve of a building revival. This was indicated by the 
way in which prices for materials were going up. Possibly 
the time was not far distant when builders would be in a 
tight corner from the difficulty of finding sufficient masons 
to carry out their work. Mr. T. Srevens also corroborated 
the belief that we have reached a distinct revival in trade. 
He himself was getting far more inquiries and orders at 
better prices than three years ago. As a consequence he 
was able to treat sub-contractors better. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors’? was proposed by Mr. F. J. 
Barnes and responded to by Mr. ALexanper Rircure, J.P. 
The final toast was ‘‘ The President,’ which was given by 
Mr. H. T. Lucas and musically honoured; and Mr. 8. 
Cottins, M.P., J.P., replied. 

A musical programme was given during the evening 
which concluded with ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 
ISLINGTON. 


On Friday last, the 9th inst., the Lord Mayor of London 
opened some new chill rooms and the foundation-stone 
was laid of an extension of the public slaughter-houses at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market at Islington, which were pro- 
vided by the Corporation in 1907. They are intended not 
only to replace the private slaughter-houses which formerly 
existed on the site, but to provide, in anticipation for in- 
creasing demands for facilities in the north of London, owing 
to the constantly decreasing number of private slaughter- 
houses and their probable final extinction at no distant date. 
The chill rooms are provided as an accessory to the 
slaughter-houses and to meet present-day requirements. 

In the planning of the slaughter-houses the views of the 
trade have been met as far as is consistent with the main 
object in view, namely, slaughtering under proper super- 
vision and expert examination immediately after slaughter, 
as the only method of safeguarding the detection of disease. 
The group of public slaughter-houses when completed, 
together with the chill rooms, will have entailed an expendi- 
ture of upwards of 60,0001. 

The public slaughter-houses are the first to be provided in 
London, and as regards construction and fittings are believed 
to embrace the best features of any similar buildings in this 
country or on the Continent, and no expense has been spared 


-to this end. To ensure cleanliness the walls are lined with 


glazed bricks, which will be constantly scoured with hot and 
cold water, and the buildings are paved with blue Pennant 
stone, which permits of frequent and effective flushing. 

In the case of beasts the animals are lifted after slaughter 
by electric hoists, the first of their kind in England, though 
in use in many abattoirs in America and on the Continent. 
Every provision has been made for the humane and expert 
slaughtering of animals and to avoid unnecessary suffering. 

A unique feature in connection with the slaughter-houses 
is the destructor house, in which is installed a Podewil 
apparatus or destructor. This is a German invention and, 
while in extensive use on the Continent, has been for the 
first time introduced into England. All condemned meat, 
as well as the offal from the slaughter-houses, is placed in a 
large cylinder, and is subjected for some hours to steam at 
a pressure of about 65 lb. The cylinder is then made to 
rotate, and the bones, &c., are crushed by heavy rollers, the 
product, in the shape of dry soft, brown powder, finding a 
ready market as a fertiliser. ¥¢ 

The buildings are lighted by gas and electricity, the 
current being obtained from the Islington Borough Council. 

The buildings have been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., the City Surveyor, and 
are so planned that they can be extended without serious 
alterations. 

The contractors for the erection of the new slaughter- 
houses are Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Ltd., and for the 
refrigerating plant the Haslam Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd. 
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LICENTIATES AND THE R.I.B.A. 


A sPECIAL meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects was held at the Society’s Room, 5 St. Martin’s 
East, Leicester, on Thursday evening, December 8, when 
all architects in practice in the Society’s province and their 
senior assistants were invited to attend. 

Mr. W. M. Cowdell, President of the Society, was in 
the chair, and about forty gentlemen from all parts of the 
province attended. 

Mr. A. W. 8S. Cross, Vice-President of the R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S.A., member of the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., gave a full explanation and details of the scheme 
for the admission of Licentiates to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Mr. Hubbard started by tracing the history of the 
R.I.B.A. from its earliest days, and its development from 
the Architectural Society instituted in 1831. 

Both speakers very clearly and concisely pointed out the 
great advantage not only to architects, but to architecture, 
likely to result from an efficient Registration Bill, and if the 
application for such a Bill is to be successful the necessity 
for the Institute to have the great majority of the profession 
behind it before approaching Parliament. 

The advantage to individual members of the profession 
who by reason of their age or the arduous duties of their 
calling cannot now hope to pass the very severe examination 
enabling them to obtain the diploma of Associate of the 
R.I.B.A., of being permitted until March 23, 1911, to join 
the temporary class of Licentiates was clearly shown to those 
present. 

The possibility of the older Licentiates passing some form 
of examination enabling them te become Fellows of the 
R.I.B.A. was welcomed by a number of the practising archi- 
tects present. ; 

The addresses were followed by a discussion, in which 
many of those present took part, and about twenty-five 
applications for Licentiateship were received during the 
evening, 

A very successful meeting was terminated by a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Council of the R.I.B.A., proposed by 
the President, and seconded by Mr. C. Kempson, for the 
work they have undertaken for the good of the profession. 
Messrs. Cross and Hubbard were also accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks, proposed by Mr. W. T. Topott, seconded by the 
ex-President, Mr. W. E. Keites, and supported by Mr. S. 
Perkins Pick, for the trouble they had taken in coming to 
Leicester. 


AT a meeting held on Wednesday evening, the 7th inst., 
under the auspices of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion, the President, Mr. A. S. Dixon, M.A., in the chair, 
Mr. George Hubbard and Mr. A. W. S. Cross delivered 
addresses on the policy of the Council of the R:1.B.A. in 
regard to the formation of the new class of Licentiates of 
that body. Many architects from the surrounding districts 
attended the meeting, and many applicants filled in the 
nomination forms for the Licentiateship of the Institute. 
The proceedings terminated with the passing of a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Council of the R.I.B.A. for sending 
delegates to explain its proposals with regard to the statu- 
tory qualification of architects. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE South-Eastern and Chatham Railway issue week-end 
tickets, available by any train (mail and boat expresses ex- 
cepted) from London on December 23, 24, and 25, available 
for return on 25th, 26th, 27th, or 28th, to Tunbridge Wells, 
Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings, Canterbury, Whitstable, 
Herne Bay, Birchington, Westgate, Margate, Broadstairs, 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, Deal, Walmer, Dover, Folkestone, 
Shorncliffe, Hythe, Sandgate, and New Romney (Littlestone- 
on-Sea). On Saturday, December 24, a fast late train will 
be run to Chatham, Sittingbourne, Sheerness, Faversham, 
Whitstable, Herne Bay, Birchington, Westgate, Margate, 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Canterbury, Walmer, Deal, and 
Dover, leaving Victoria at 12.30 midnight and Holborn 12.25 
midnight, calling at St. Paul’s 12.27 A.M., Elephant and 
Castle 12.31 a.m., Brixton’ 12.39 4.M., Loughboro’ Junction 
12.38 a.m., and Herne Hill 12.45 A.M. A similar train will 
also be run on Saturday, December 24, to Sevenoaks, Tun- 
bridge Wells, St. Leonards, Hastings, Ashford, Canterbury, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Folkestone, and Dover, leaving Charing 
Cross at 12.15 midnight, Waterloo 12.17 A.M., Cannon Street 


12.22, London Bridge 12.28, and New Cross at 12.37 a.m. | 


Cheap tickets at the week-end fares will be issued by these 
trains for stations to which week-end bookings are in force, 
On Christmas Day several extra trains will run, but the 
ordinary Sunday services will be as usual. On Monday, 
December 26, cheap pantomime excursions will be run from 
the principal stations to London, returning about midnight. 
Frequent trains will be run from Victoria, Holborn, and 
Ludgate Hill to the Crystal Palace (High Level Station) and 
vice-versa. During the holidays several trains will be with- 
drawn or altered. Full particulars as to times of trains, 
alterations in train services, &c., will be found in the 
holiday programme and special train-service supplement. 

Cheap return tickets will also be issued from London to 
Marseilles, Hyéres, Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, and other stations on the French Riviera, via 
Folkestone and Calais, leaving Charing Cross station at 
1 p.m. on December 23. Cheap excursions will be run from 
London to Paris, via Dover-Calais and Folkestone-Boulogne, 
on December 21, 22, 23, and 24; also from London to 
Brussels, via Dover-Calais, Folkestone-Boulogne, and Doyer- 
Ostend, on December 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 inclusive. 
Cheap tickets will be issued to Boulogne on December 21, 22, 
25, 24, 25, and 26. Cheap tickets will also be issued to 
Calais, Ostend, and Flushing. For golfing at Le Touquet 
(in the North of France) special arrangements have been 
made. 


Christmas, with its holly, mistletoe, and yule log, is essen- 
tially the ‘home holiday ”’ of the year, and in these days of 
expeditious and comfortable travel the unfavourable weather 
conditions need not exclude any who may wish to join the 
family circle at this festive season. We have just received a 
copy of a most attractive programme issued by the Great 
Central Railway Company. It is intended for those who are 
spending their Christmas in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Lincolnshire, or North of England. On Saturday, 
December 24, special expresses will leave Marylebone at* 
suitable times for over 500 different stations. The tickets, 
issued at extremely low fares, will be available for return on 
the following Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Saturday, 
enabling those who may so desire to spend the special Bank 
Holiday period with their friends. Breakfast, luncheon, or 
restaurant cars will be attached to the trains, and the com- 
partments represent the acme of comfort, being well lighted 
and maintained at a genial temperature. Shopkeepers and 
others whose business will keep them in town until late on 
Christmas Eve will have the advantage of suitable night 
trains. Copies of this special A B C programme can be ob- 
tained free at Marylebone Station, Great Central Railway 
town offices and agencies, or post-free from Publicity Depart- 
ment, 216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


In anticipation of an early exodus from town to the West . 
Country for the holidays, the London and South-Western 
Railway Company is running special dining-car expresses, 
at week-end and cheap third-class fares, on Friday evening, 
December 23, from Waterloo (North Station), at 7 P.M., to 
Exeter, Bude, Padstow, and other North Cornwall stations ; 
at 7.25 p.m., to Exeter, Exmouth, Tavistock, Plymouth, &c. ; 
at 7.35 p.m., to Ilfracombe, Bideford, and North Devon 
stations. Hot dinners (3s.) and suppers (2s.) served en 
route. 

On Christmas Eve, December 24, special fast excursions 
will leave Waterloo about midnight for most places in Devon 
and Cornwall, and earlier in the evening to principal stations 
in Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, &c. 

These excursion bookings allow of return on December 27, 
28, 31, January 6 or 7. 

The principal expresses from Waterloo to the West of 
England, Bournemouth, Swanage, Weymouth, Southampton, 
and Portsmouth (for the Isle of Wight) will be duplicated on 
the few days preceding Christmas Day. 

The usual fourteen-day excursion tickets to Paris (first- 
class 39s. 3d., second 30s. 3d., and third 26s.) and to Havre 
for Normandy (24s. 6d.) will be issued—via Southampton— 
on December, 21, 22, 23, and 24, and on Friday, December 23, 
to St. Malo for Brittany (24s. 6d.), and Guernsey and Jersey 
(22s.). 

For full particulars of cheap tickets, week-end facilities, 
special trains, &c., see programmes, obtainable from Mr. 
Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo 
Station, S.E. 


Mr. A. H. Ricwarpson,. architect, Worksop, has pre- 
pared plans for a new children’s ward to be erected at 
Worksop Victoria Hospital at a cost of 1,0001, 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
» this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 


after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on saturday mornings. 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
sare will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 
clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply accepance or 
approval. 


SASH 
CANOPY 


LUXFERE&: 


Specialties; Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 
Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


Ceiling Lights, 


PRISM 


BRING IN DAYLIGHT. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in L ondon 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they- 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. — 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 


nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Arcentine.—April 20.—A competition of plans for a 
hospital and school of medicine, to be erected at Rosario in 
celebration of the Argentine Centenary at a cost of about 
149,0007. Prizes of 1,0501., 7007. and 4401. will be awarded. 
A copy of the conditions, &c., may be seen by British archi- 
tects at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C., where also a 
limited number of copies are available for distribution. 
Plans must be sent to the ‘‘ Secretaria de la Comision Pro- 
Hospital é Instituto de Enseftianza Médica del Centenario, 
Calle Cérdoba 1230,’’ Rosario. 


Braprorp.—The Board of Management of the Bradford 
Infirmary invite plans with estimates for a new infirmary in 
Duckworth Lane. Mr. Keith Young, F.R.I.B.A., will act 
as assessor. Deposit 31. 3s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if block plan, instructions, &c., are 
returned within’ a month after receipt of replies to com- 
petitors’ questions. The Secretary Superintendent of the 
Royal Infirmary, Bradford. (For further particulars see 
advertisement. ) 


Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I-B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 


Dome Lights, 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., Ltd., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C.. 
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[SPRAGUE & CO.| 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 't2‘nationl 


a 
Gold CROWN WORKS, Brussels, 
Medals, KEICHLEY. 910. 


MACHINERY. | 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


“The Banquet,” 


The well-known and _ beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by the late 
H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size Thirty-seven Inches by Fif- 
teen Inches. Price One Shilling 
and Sixpence, Free by} post, care- 


fully packed inside patent roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


SR IES a 
COLTHUKST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
WY orvks—-_BRIDG WATER, 


Cannot Strip in the most: exposed situation. 

Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTts. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO.. 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linny\ 


STONE.—Portiand Series, 

ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester ang€ 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey. many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


MARSHALL & 60. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


GEE” LQNDON €.«. 


of the 


Refer 
to 


by means. 


TELEPHONE 5378 CHISWICK 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
OZONAIR SYSTEM 


OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Verrine Eraser 


Has the unique property of Erasing 
Ink Lines from Tracing Cloth 


without damaging the surface of the 


material in any way. 


10/- per box, any size 


(subject to 25% advance). 


SMALL SAMPLE PIECE FREE. 
Telephone: 715 Westminster (2 lines). 
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Cusa.—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,000/. Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Guascow.—Jan. 31.—The Corporation invite plans of 4 
proposed branch library at the corner of Saracen Street and 
Allander Street, Possilpark. Premiums of 50I., 30]. and 
251., will be awarded. A plan of the site and conditions may 
be obtained free from Mr. A. W. Myles, town clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 

LuanpRinpop Wetis.—The Urban District Council invite 
competitive plans for a pavilion in the recreation ground. 
First and second premiums will be awarded by an assessor. 
Mr. D. C. Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 

PrnritH.—Feb. 8.—The Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 

Grammar School, Penrith, are prepared to receive competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a secondary school, accommo- 
dating 200 students, with, provision for the conduct of 
technical and evening classes. Premiums are offered to com- 
peting architects—viz., first, 50/.; second, 25/.; third, 101. 
Printed instructions will be forwarded upon receipt of 
stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Mr. James 
Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith, clerk to the Governors. 
~ Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
plan’ of Gidea Park—prizes of 100/. and 50/. Class VII.— 
Open to builders. For excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a cottage in Class I. or II.— 
first prize, gold medal and .100/.; second prize, 50/. Final 
dates for designs; Class IV’, March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael 
Bunney, A.R.I.B.A:, hon secretary, 33 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Taunton.—Jan. 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 
A block plan of site, together with conditions and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained on application, No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected design will have the 
carrying out of the work at 5]. per cent. Mr. George H. 
Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bepirneron.—Jan. 10.—For erecting a Council school, 
to accommodate 568 scholars, at Bedlington Station, North- 
umberland. Send names and 2I. 2s. deposit by December 31 
to Mr. ©. Williams, secretary, Moothall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. ; 

Betrast.—Jan. 2.—For the construction of a coaling 
stage at their locomotive depot, Adelaide and Windsor 
Station, near Belfast; for the Great Northern Railway Co. 
(Ireland). The Chief Engineer’s Office, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin, and the District Engineer’s Office, Bel- 
fast. Send 21. to Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 

Bouton-upon-DEARNE.—Dec. 29.—The West Riding Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee invite whole tenders for 
the following works:—New farmstead’ at ‘Bolton-upon- 
Dearne (builder, carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber and 
glazier, plasterer and painter). The West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Send 11. deposit to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


BourneMouTH.—Jan. 2.—For alterations to ‘‘ Brading,”’ 
Stafford Road, and other works in connection therewith, for 
the Town Council. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. F. W.. Lacey, 
borough engineer. 

Braprorp.—Dec. 24.—For the various works required in 
erection of new Wesleyan Methodist mission hall, situate 
corner of Cliffe Road and Bolton Road. Send names and 
1l. 1s. deposit to Mr. H. W. Long, architect, Fairmeade, 
Calverley, near Leeds. 

BuRrNorrieLp.—For erection of a small villa at Burnop- 
field, Durham. Send names to Mr. A. W. Wilson, architect 
apd surveyor, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BuRNOPFIELD:-—Dec. 29.—For the works required in 
alterations and additions to the Black Horse Inn. Mr. T. H. 
Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 


_Cantiop.—Jan. 6.—For the following works at Cantlop, 
five and a half miles from Shrewsbury, about two miles from 
Berrington Station, G.W.R., and about two miles from 
Condover Station, G.W. and L. & N.W. Railway, viz. :— 
(1) One new cottage; (2) five sets of new farm buildings ; 
(3) alterations, additions and repairs to two existing home- 
steads; (4) alterations, additions and repairs to three exist- 
ing cottages, for the Salop County Council. .Mr. Wm. T. 
Hall, agent, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Cuester.—Jan, 11.—For the erection of Chester new 
station sorting office. The Postmaster, Head Post Office, 
Chester. Send 1l. 1s. to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 
8. W. 

Dartineton.—Jan. 4.—For the reconstruction of pre- 
mises in Printing House Square, occupied by Messrs. W. EK. 
Dove & Co., Ltd., and others. Send names by Dec. 31 to 
Messrs. Hoskins & Brown, architects, Court Chambers, Dar- 
lington. 

DoncasTER.—Feb. 1.—For the whole of the work in con- 
nection with the new institute, for the Trades and Friendly 
Societies’ Institute, Ltd. Send names and 1I. 1s. deposit to 
Mr. F. Norman D. Masters, M.A., architect, Bank 
Chambers, Scot Lane, Doncaster. 

Farruam (Hants.).—Dec. 28.—For erection of a drill 
hall, offices, drainage, fencing, &c., at Fareham, Hants, for 
the occupation of the Wessex (Hampshire) Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Deposit 31. Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, C.E., 
Fareham, Hants. 

FouRLANESEND.—Jan. 7.—For erection of a Council 
school at Fourlanesend, near Millbrook, Cornwall. . The 
District Education Office, Saltash, or Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

HanpswortH.—Jan. 5.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the erection 
of boundary wall (builder) at Handsworth Council School. 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

HAveRtTHWAITE.—Dec. 31.—For alterations to the Old 
School House at Brow Edge. The Backbarrow Co-operative 
Stores, Lanes. 

Hererorp.—Dec. 31.—For extension of the 
Free Public Library. Deposit 3l. Messrs. 
Bettington, architects, Hereford. 

Hove (Sussex).—Jan. 4.—For constructing an under- 
ground lavatory, south side of Livingstone Road, corner of 
Goldstone Street. The Borough Surveyor. 

Hvutit.—Dec. 30.—For erection of new training college, 
Cottingham Road, including the college block, hostels for 
men and women students, principal’s residence, gate lodge 
and entrance gates, fencing,, drainage, roads, earthwork, &c., 
for the Education Committee. (Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
Savage, architects, Birmingham.) Send names, together 
with a deposit of 51. 5s. to the City Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Hull. 

Hunstrt:—Jan. 7.—For the erection of moulding shop 
and reconstruction of roof. Deposit of 10s. for each con- 
tract, viz. bricklayer, &c., carpenter, slater, plumber, painter 
and steelwork. . Messrs. Myers-Beswick & Partners, 
engineers, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

Irnetanp.—Dec. 31.—For erection and completion of a 
manse adjoining Ballee Unitarian Church, near Down- 
patrick.. Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Istn or Wieut.—Dec. 24.—For erection of a class-room 
and alterations to the Freshwater Council school. The 
County Education Offices, Newport, I.W., or the Architect’s 
Office, St. Thomas’s Street, Ryde, I.W. 

Istz or WiceutT.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Trade invite 
tenders for erection of a rocket life-saving apparatus house 
at Blackgang. The Coastguard Station, Blackgang. 

Kriguiry.—For erection of a detached residence at 
Brown Lane, Black Hill. Messrs. R. B. Broster & Sons, 
architects and surveyors, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For structural repairs at Nos. 403-9 
Mile End Road, E., for the Whitechapel Guardians. The 
Clerk, 74 Vallance Road, Whitechapel, E. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For the renewal of the zinc roof on 
a portion of the Vallance Road Infirmary, for the Guardians 
of Whitechapel Union. The Steward of the Infirmary, 
74 Vallance Road, N.E. 

Mancuester.—Dec. 31.—For alterations and additions 
to the municipal school in Cavendish Road, Withington. 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. ; 

Merxsporo’.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist chapel adjoining the present school chapel. Mr. A. 


Hereford 
Groome & 
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Brocklehurst, Palatine Bank Buildings, Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

Newton Assot.—Jan. 3.—For erection of additional 
wards at the infirmary. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Samuel Segar, 
24 and 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


O._pHamM.—Jan. 10.—For the various works required in 
the construction of a pumping station, comprising engine- 
house, workshop, store-room, &¢., together with boundary 
wall and other works in connection therewith, to be erected 
at Butterworth Hall, Milnrow, for the Oldham Waterworks 
Committee. Deposit 21. Mr. Charles J. Batley, M.I.C.E., 
Piethorn, Newhey. 

Pupsry.—Jan. 7.—For erection of United Methodist 
Sunday school and institute. Deposit 10s. Mr. W. Hugill 
Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancs. 

ScarsoroucH.—Jan. 5.—For the construction of an 
engine house, &c., at the Cayton Bay Pumping Station. 
The Water Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 30.—For the supply, delivery and erec- 
tion of materials for extensions to the Neepsend Power 
House, comprising extension of the engine room, boiler house 
and coal store, new pump room, turbine and boiler founda- 
tions, &c. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general 
manager and engineer, the Corporation Electric Supply De- 
partment, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

TruRo.—Dec. 28.—For erection of a proposed new river 
wall at Dixon’s, Ltd., Malpas Road. Myr. Alfred J. 
Cornelius, M.S.A., architect, Truro. 

Wates.—Dec. 29.—For carrying out alterations, repairs, 
painting, &c., to Tabernacle Congregational church and 
school, Duke Street, Aberdare. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., Aberdare. , 

Wates.—Dec. 31.—For building two semi-detached villas 
on the Gwhert Road, Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and 
surveyor, Market Square, Cardigan. : 

Wates.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a residence on Hill- 
side Park, Gilfach, Bargoed. Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect 
and surveyor, 7 Hanbury Road, Bargoed. 

Wates.—Jan. 5.—For erection of two pairs of cottage 
hemes for children at Llwydcoed, Aberdare, for the 
Guardians of Merthyr Tydfil Union. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Jan. 9.—For erection of twenty or more dwell- 
ing-houses at Carnetown, Abercynon, for the Salisbury 
Building Club. Mr. Treharne Jones, architect and sur- 
veyor, Nelson, via Cardiff. 

Wimporne.—Jan. 1.—For erection of an elementary 
school at “Redcotes, Wimborne, Dorset. The County Sur- 
veyor’s Department, County Offices, Dorchester, and Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son & Brett, Wimborne. 

WINCHEsSTER.—Jan, 16.—For the supply and fixing of 
deal and other office fittings at the new County Council 
offices, Castle Avenue. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Yorxs.—Jan. 5.—For the following works, for the Edu- 
cation Committee of the East Riding County Council, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a Council school for girls and infants, with 
accommodation for 520 children at Norton (Malton) ; 
(b) erection of a Council school for 202 children and teacher’s 
house at Welton. The Building Surveyor, County Hall, 
Beverley. 

Yorx.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of new stores in Rail- 
way Street, for the York Equitable Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. B. Beck, 28 High Street, Doncaster. 


TENDERS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For rebuilding the Victoria Hotel. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 
architect, Bournemouth. 


Goodchild & Jeffery £6,270 
Fryer & Co. . , : 5,997 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 5,989 
Perry & Co. . 5,930 
Bowman & Sons 3 ; : ‘ ‘ 5,900 
Grigg . : ‘ ; . é: , 5,690 
Miller & Sons ; : : : 5 : 5,680 
‘ Pittard & Sons 5,628 
A. & F. Wilson 5,600 
Wilkins & Son 5,549 
Jones & Seward 5,427 
Jones & Son . : 5,374 
J. & M. Patrick . 5,278 
Rouse , : ; ; f d : 5,181 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth (accepted) . 5,180 


BARNET. 


For the erection of twenty-nine cottages in Mays Lane, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. W. F. W1ixrns, sur- 


veyor. 
, Stock Bricks. “Sandy ” Stocks. 

Pasterfield & English £8,700 0 O : 0 
Holmes. : } 7,92L, 0 00 7,951 0 
Mattock & Parsons . 7,659 0° 0) you 
Lowe . , : 7,515 0 0 7,505 0 
Parker & Co. 7,500 0 0 7,500 0 
Gibson & Co. . 7,450 0 0 7,566 0 
Woolaston & Co. 7,400 0 0 7,960 0 
Kidman Bros. . 7,390 0 0 7,390 0 
Thomas & Edge 7,446 0 0 7,546 0 
F. Cottrell, Ltd. 7,230 0 0 WekO 79 
Bushell : 7,220 0 0 7,229 0 
H. Freeman, Ltd. 7,105 0 0 yes Oa] 
Dainton . Z 6,995 0 0 7,055 0 
Fox . : 6,900 0 0 7,050 0 
Strong & Co. . 6,849 0 0 6,849 0 
Myles & Warner 6;791 0 0 6,880 0 
Halls & Son 6,785 0 0 6,785 0 
Groom 6,729 0 0 6,682 0 
Percy : : 6,725 0 0 6,772 0 
Willmott & Sons 6,700 0 0 6,750 0 
Roberts & Co. . 6,660 0 0 6,725 ‘0 
Gathercole Bros. 6,560 0 0 6,610 0 
Slough 6,550 0 0 6,507 0 
Linzell 6,464 0 0 6,484 0 
Rowley Bros. . 6,409 0 0 6,387 0 
Bailey & Sons . 6,265 0 0 6,390 0 
Vail & Shore . 6,210 0 0 6,309 0 
Pearson & Son . 6,189.0: 40 6,189 0 
Monk 6,100 0 0 6,200 0 
Lewin & Sons 5,949 0 O 5,997 0 
Clarke 5,910 0 0 5,920 0° 
Wright & Co. 5,875 0 0 5,900 0 
Eyles 5,859 0 0 5,859 0 
Brown 5,768 0 0 6,203 0 
Galliford 5,760 0 0. S50 
Jaggard 3 5,539 0 O 5,583 0 
Spalding & Sons 5,500 0 0 5,500 0 
Batchelor & Son 5,500 0 O 5,560 0 
W. & D. Wilkins 5,494 0 0 5,594 0 
Nicholls & Son . 5,253 0 0 °5,545 .0 
Sykes & Son . ; ‘ 5,215 0 0 5,365 0 
Jacoss, Anerley, §8.E. 

(accepted) ; 5 5,169 0 0D 2orroe ep 
Surveyor’s estimate . 5,510 0 O — 

BIGGLESWADE. 


For the erection of three pairs of cottages, Saffron Road, 
for Mrs. C. Fergusson. Mr. Tuomas CocKRELL, 
A.M.I.C.E., Architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Bedford, and 
Biggleswade. 


Wrycroft & Sons £1,175 0 0 

Bartle & Son 1120, 2.0 

Woodward . : . : 1,020 0 0 

Wricut, Langford (accepted) 1,015 0 0 
CHISLEHURST. 

For private street improvement works in Knoll Road. 
Knight 3 ; £2,112 
Woodham & Son 1 ie 
Free & Sons 1,676 18 4 
Peill & Sons 1,669 0 0 
Wood & Sons 1,644 10 0 
Trueman : : ; : 2 : 1550/70) 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster (recom- 

mended) . j 1,522 0 0 
Porter 1, 5059 “7a 0 
DARREN-VIEW. 


For erection of an infants’ school at Darren-View to accommo- 
date 260 children, for the Merthyr Education Committee. 


W. & J. Jenkins £4,784 0 0 
Jones . ; : 4,549 0 0 
Fleetwood 4,530 0 O 
Davis . : 4,460 1.7 
Davies & Son 4,360 0 O 
Jones Bros. ; : é : : 4,060 0 0. 
’ Wittrams & Son, Dowlais (accepted) 3,946 1 2 
Colborne 4 ; : : a 3,769 10 0 
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GRIMSBY. 


For extension of the Free Library. Mr. H. Grisert Wyatt, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor. 


Waterman £1,237 10 0 
Marshall 1,210 0 0 
Smith ‘ ; ‘ 1,106 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand . 1,100 0 O 
Swaby & Walsham . : 1,095 0 0 
Griisert, Grimsby (accepted 1,092 17 6 


KENDAL. 
For the erection of two semi-detached houses in Natland 
Road. Mr. Joun Starker, architect, Kendal. 
Accepted tenders. 
Dixon & Son, excavating, walling, mason, 


and slating work £372 0 0 
Park & Bro., joiner 4 : 254 10 0 
Jackson & Co., plumbing, glazing, gas and 

water fitting ; ; : : 128 10 6 
Steele & Co., plastering . : 38 5 0 


Ror Randal: 


LONDON. 

For removing three iron buildings, offices, coal store, &c., 
from the Hitherfield Road site, Wandsworth, and re- 
erecting them on the Venetian Road site, Norwood, 
including new foundations, drainage, &c. 


Croggon & Co. £1,715 
Humphreys 1,450 
McManus : : : ; : . 1,425 
Harbrow, South Bermondsey (recommended) 1,481 


For the enlargement by 80 places of the L.C.C. junior mixed 
school on the Thomas Street site, Limehouse. 


Groves ; : £1,510 0 0 
Newell & Lusty . AOD Om a 
Akers & Co. . 1,423 90 0 
E. A. Roome & Co. 1,581 0 0 
Symes . : : Poi Ue 
E. Lawrance & Sons 15259 01,0 
Holloway 1,315, 0: -0 
Leng . Polo .0 0 
Horswill ; i 1,285 0 0 
J.&C. Bowyer . : ; : 4 F 1,264 0 0 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich (recommended) 1,254 0 0 
Architect’s estimate Me : : 12050 5 0 


For the electrically driven motor (escape) vans which it is 
proposed to place at the new fire stations in Parnell 
Road, Bow, and Brunswick Road, Bromley-by-Bow. 


Wright & Wood, Ltd. . é : £304 0 0 
General Electric Co. . é ; 293 0 0 
Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Co. 280 15 0 

Electric Construction Co., Wolverhampton 
(recommended) . 260 0 0 
260° 0 0 


Chief Engineer’s estimate 
For the construction of the second portion of the embankment 
wall between Lambeth Bridge and Victoria Tower 
Gardens, for the L.C.C. 


Fasey & Son £38,694 11 10 
Rowlingsons & Co. 38,078 5 0 
Perry & Co. (Bow) 35,771. 0 0 
Coles . 35;674 14 8 
Pethick Bros. . : : : ; : 25,0405 0 0 
D. R. Paterson, Ltd. 4 4 d A Bo; feL 10 8 
Henry Lovatt, Ltd. : : : 33,197 8 5 
Muirhead & Co. rope Re) Bs» (6) 
Pearson & Son . 32,121 13 2 
Mitchell Bros. 31,091 12 3 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 29,459 7 7 
Scott & Middleton 28,082 4 8 
Kirk & Randall 26,978 0 0 
Monk & Newell . eer Ak (3 
Leslie & Co. F : 5 : F ; 24,831 0 90 

Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Road, 
S.W. (recommended). 24,642 0 0 
The British Construction Co. 23,927 0 0 
31,729" 0-0 


- Chief engineer’s estimate . ‘ i ; 
For the provision of a lift at No. 23 Belvedere Road, for 
the L.C,.C. 


Easton Lift Co. . : £395 0 0 
Smith, Major & Stevens 375.410 0 
Waygood & Co. . k : 5 ; 344 10 0 
Medway’s Safety Lift Co., Deptford, S8.E.— 
(recommended) . d : : 3 : 295 0 0 
Architect’s estimate g00'° OF .0 


OPENINGS FOR BRITISH TRADE. 


Tur Board of Trade Journal contains several references to 
building projects which should prove of value to firms in 
this country. 

The Gaceta de Madrid of December 7 contains the text of 
a Bill drawn up by the ‘‘ Ministerio de Hacienda,’’ under 
the terms of which a sum of 450,000 pesetas (about 17,000.) 


-is earmarked for the purpose of building a Spanish hospital 


in Tangier. 

The Anzeiger of December 8 announces that the municipal 
authorities of Szeged have earmarked the following items 
for disposal during 1911:—5,510,000 kronen (about 
230,0001.) for building schools, a music-hall, and a hospital ; 
3,000,000 kronen (125,0001.) for city drainage works, and 
about 33,0007. for street asphalting works. 

The Gaceta de Madrid of December 9 publishes a notice, 
issued by the ‘‘ Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y Bellas 
Artes,’’ Madrid, inviting tenders for the erection of a new 
building intended for the General and Technical Institute 
and School of Art in Santander, Spain. Tenders will be 
opened on January 14 at the above-mentioned ‘‘ Ministerio.”’ 
Although the above contract:’will in all probability be 
awarded to a Spanish firm, nevertheless the carrying out of 
the work may involve the purchase of some materials out of 
Spain. 

The following item is extracted from the Swiss Federal 
Budget for 1911, published as a supplement to the Feuille 
Fédérale Suisse of November 30:—Department of the In- 
terior.—Direction of Federal Constructions: Building con- 
struction, 1,260,140 fr., of which 381,040 fr. for the com- 
pletion of the new post and telegraph office at Lugano. 

H.M. Tradé Commissioner reports that a new art gallery 
is to be erected at Montreal, Canada. Work is to be begun 
on the building early in the spring. The name and address 
of the architect may be obtained by British builders, fur- 
nishers, &c., on application to the Commercial Intelligence 
het of the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held last week in the Secretary’s chambers, 
115 St. Vincent Street, Mr. John B. Wilson, F.R.IB.A., 
president, in the chair. Reference was made to the 
death of Mr. David Thomson, who was one of the 
original members of the Institute, having joined in 1868. 
Mr. Arthur D. Hamilton, 212 St. Vincent Street, was 
unanimously elected a Fellow of the Institute. The Secre- 
tary submitted a report on the matters which had been dealt 
with by the Council since last general meeting. A proposed 
scheme of architectural education in the Glasgow School of 
Architecture was being considered by the Council. It had 
been found impracticable to arrange for the proposed exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow of the drawings shown at the Town Planning 
Exhibition in London. The Council had called the atten- 
tion of the Fine Art Committee of the Scottish National 
Exhibition to the omission of architecture from the pro- 
posed exhibits, and the committee had agreed to include 
architectural designs among the exhibits. . 

The Council, as trustees for the Alexander Thomson 
memorial, had arranged the programme for the next com- 
petition, the drawings for which are to be lodged with the 
Secretary on December 29, 1911. 

The Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship is to 
the value of 60/., and is competed for every third year. It 
is open to architectural students between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-eight years, residing in the United Kingdom, 
and qualified as described in the deed of trust. 

The Trustees also offer a prize of 201. for the second best 
set of drawings should the number of the competitors and 
the quality of the work submitted be suchas to warrant, in 
the opinion of the adjudicators, an additional prize being 
given. 

The subject for competition is :— 

A bridge with approaches spanning a river 500 feet wide 
with terrace on either side 50 feet wide. The following 
details are given :—The terrace to be 15 feet below road level ; 
range of tide, 10 feet ; terrace to be 8 to 10 feet above high- 
water level; roadway of bridge, including footpaths, to be 
100 feet wide; architectural features may be beyond this. 
Camber of bridge not more than 1 in.30. The approach to 
the bridge may be treated with triumphal arch or any other 
architectural feature. Access from road to terrace and from 
terrace to water should be arranged. The scheme generally 
to be treated as an architectural and not as an engineering 


. 
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problem. The drawings required, which are to be on sheets 
40 inches by 27 inches, must be as follows :—EHlevation. of 
bridge with section of terrace and road, showing approach to 
one end of bridge; section of bridge showing elevation of 
terrace, &c.; and plan. These to be drawn to a scale of 
4 inch equal 10 feet. 

The Institute has made arrangements with the following 
gentlemen to give lectures before the Institute, viz. :—Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, of Kettering, on January 27; Mr. A. W. Cross, 
M.A., London, on February 23; and Mr. Oldrieve (on the 
subject of Glasgow Cathedral roof), on March 16, The 
matter of bringing the subject of Licentiateship of the 
R.I.B.A. before the members of the Institute and other 
architects in the Institute’s province was fully discussed, 
and it was agreed that this could be best accomplished by 
issuing a circular calling attention to the desirability of all 
architects who are not already members of the R.I.B.A. and 
who are eligible for admission as Licentiates joining this 
class, and pointing out that the period during which applica- 
tions can be received expires on March 1, 1911. 


LICENTIATES AND THE R.I.B.A. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Nottingham Architectural Society 
was held at the Society’s Rooms, 64 St. James Street, Not- 
tingham, on Friday evening, December 16. 

An invitation had been sent to all architects in Notting- 
hamshire and Lincolnshire, and there was a very good 
attendance, gentlemeri having come from all parts of the 
province. 

THe Prestpent (Mr. Robert Evans, Jun.) occupied the 
chair, and briefly introduced Messrs. Hubbard and ‘Cross, 
members of the R.I.B.A., who had come down specially from 
the Royal Institute to explain the scheme. 

Mr. Hupgarp, a member of the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
pointed out that the advantages of registration would be that 
all architects would be united by an esprit de corps that 
would prevent the present under-cutting of each other’s 
charges. By registration their scale of fees would be recog- 
nised in the courts of law, and the architectural work by 
builders and others would be done by trained architects. Mr. 
Hubbard explained that although difficult to examine in 
Art, the Royal Academy and similar institutions of this and 
other countries and the R.I.B.A. have held examinations in 
art for many years past, and no one has complained that the 
result was not satisfactory. The Royal Institute were 
anxious to enrol all qualified practising architects before 
March 1911 as Licentiates. A Bill would then be presented 
to Parliament, and, if obtained, any other person desiring to 
practise as an architect would then be required to pass an 
examination. Mr. Hubbard informed the meeting that the 
Society of Architects (whom he recognised as the pioneers of 
the movement) had been invited to send members to a joint 
conference at the Royal Institute to consider the framing of 
the proposed Bill. 

Mr. Cross, a Vice-President of the Royal Institute, urged 
that upon a Registration Bill depends the well-being of the 
architectural profession and the well-being of the R.I.B.A. 
By joining the Royal Institute as Licentiates the profession 
would be welded together for mutual assistance, whereas at 
present it is somewhat disconnected. By a personal connection 
with the Royal Institute assistance would be obtained upon 
matters of professional practice, etiquette, and the payment 
of fees. The splendid architectural loan library would be 
accessible to every practising architect in the kingdom, and 
when in London every architect would have a home to go to 
where he could meet his professional brethren. 

Several questions were asked by Messrs. Mettham and 
Bond (of Grantham), Mr. Moss (of Mansfield), Messrs. 
Bromley, Gleave, and Dale (of Nottingham), and others, 
and were carefully and fully answered by the delegates, who 
explained that their object in visiting the different societies 
was to obtain every information as to difficulties and differ- 
ences in practice, so that they might be considered in framing 
the Bill. 

At the close of the meeting the majority of those present 
showed their support by filling in application forms. The 
thanks of the meeting were accorded the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. for sending delegates, and: Messrs. Hubbard and 
Cross were also heartily thanked for coming down and so fully 
explaining the scheme. 


A largely attended meeting was held at the Liverpool 
Architectural Society’s Rooms on Monday, the 12th inst., 
with Mr. Arnold Thornely, the President, in the chair. 


Mr. A. W. 8. Cross and Mr. Hubbard delivered their 
addresses in explanation of the R.I.B.A. Council’s policy in 
creating the new class of Licentiate members. 

The meeting. cordially supported the Institute’s proposals, 
and many architects. applied for application forms. Thanks 
to the energy of the President of the Liverpool Society and 
its hon. secretary, Mr. Fraser, many architects came from a 
considerable distance from Liverpool and gave some interest- 
ing experiences, showing the necessity for carrying forward 
the Institute’s policy of obtaining registration. 

On the following evening Messrs. Cross and Hubbard 
addressed a meeting at Rhyl, at which Messrs. Thornely and 
Fraser again attended. This meeting was arranged at the 
suggestion of Mr. George Humphreys, of Llandudno, who 
made an excellent speech in support of the movement. All 
the architects present who were not attached to the Institute 
or any allied society signified their desire of joining the 
Institute as Licentiates. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Leeds City Council intend to enlarge their school in 
Town Street, Beeston, by providing additional accommoda- 
tion for about 300 children. 

Tur Wakefield Education Committee on Tuesday passed 
plans for a new school in Lawefield Lane, and decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
12,0001. for its erection. 

Ar Largs Dean of Guild Court plans submitted by Mr. 
Strachan for the erection of a public hall behind his tene- 
ment were passed. The hall is to accommodate 500 or 600 
people. 

Tur Southend-on-Sea Corporation invite designs for the 
cover of the programme for the performances of the Army 
bands in the cliffs, pier and East Parade bandstands during 
the season 1911. <A prize of 51. 5s. is offered for the selected 
design. Competitors must send in designs to the Town Clerk 
by January 2. 

A TECHNICAL institute is to be erected at Edmonton, two- 
thirds of the cost of which will be borne by the Middlesex 
County Council and the remaining third by the District 
Council. 

AT a special vestry meeting held at Witley it was decided 
t> pull down the existing vestry and erect a new vestry 
square with the walls of the church, at the same time enlarg- 
ing the church itself by throwing in the space on which the 
vestry now encroaches. The total cost will be about 1,1001. 

Tur Southend-on-Sea Town Council have approved three 
new tramway routes. The extension of the Southchurch 
section with Thorpe Bay provides for a roadway 100 feet in 
width, on the French boulevard principle, the track being 
laid between lines of trees. ; 

THe Middlesex County Council have resolved, in regard 
to the proposed new Guildhall, to.clear the whole of the site 
and proceed with the building, which would be completed at 
a cost of 72,0001. in eighteen months. It had originally been 
Froposed to leave a portion of the building standing. 

Tue Great Karl’s Court Sunday Skating Club held their 
opening meeting on the 18th inst. Every member will be 
permitted to introduce (both afternoon and evening) either 
two. ladies or one gentleman to the fine rink at Earl’s 
Court, W. 

Messks. Parman & Foruertncuam, builders and con- 
tractors, Theobald’s Road, W.C., have obtained the contract 
for rebuilding large premises in King Street and Duke 
Street, St. James’s, W., for Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, under Messrs. Harris & Moodie, architects. 

Tue Plymouth Borough Surveyor has prepared plans for 
the improvement of the bathing accommodation at Tinside 
at a cost of 2,000/. The plans provide for the construction 
of a new approach from the road above the cliff to the 
beach, and for the construction in recesses in the cliff of two 
blocks of bathing-houses, each two storeys high. 

Fincuiry District Council have made application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow sums 
amounting to 12,2751. for acquiring lands in Long Lane and 
Totteridge Lane for use as pleasure grounds. This course 
has been adopted on the recommendation of the recently 
appointed Town Planning Committee. 

Tue Controller and Auditor-General, Parliament Street, 
Cape Town, will receive tenders up to noon on March 1 for 
the installation of a system of ventilation, heating and 
cooling in the new Law Courts, Cape Town. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, 100 Victoria Street, London. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A meretine of General Council for the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers was held at the Guildhall on Monday 
afternoon last. A welcome was given by the Right Hon. Sir 
T. Vezey Strong. It was, he said, as Lord Mayor, as well as 
Master of the Plumbers’ Company, his privilege and great 
pleasure to welcome to Guildhall so many representatives of 
the plumbers’, the architects’ and the public health and 
water authorities of the United Kingdom, joined together 
for the purpose of conference on a subject which affects the 
health and comfort of all classes of the population. To each 
and to all the efficiency and wholesomeness of the sanitary 
arrangements and the water services is a vital consideration. 
There has been a great and growing endeavour of the medical 
profession to advance the measures for the prevention of 
disease. A great movement has grown up during the past 
twenty-five years for placing the work of the plumber in its 
right relation to the public health service. The profession 
not only localised and explained the causes of certain classes 
of disease and ill-health, attributable to defective sanitary 
arrangements, but took counsel with plumbers as to practical 
means of remedying the defects. Architects, water engineers 
and others co-operated with the sanitary authorities in ad- 
vancing these objects. When the Plumbers’ Company was 
asked to take the headship of this great movement and to 
devote their funds to its advancement, the most sanguine 
person could hardly have cor.ceived the possibility of reach- 
ing by this time the position which the movement has 
actually achieved. In every centre of the United Kingdom 
the plumbers, the architects and the public authorities are 
getting more and more closely into touch with one another 
and with the company. The Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have recently informed the company of 
their approval of the system of marking the work of regis- 
tered plumbers when it complies with certain standards and 
comes within the regulations which are exercisable by the 
Board of Trade for purposes of public advantage. It may 
be that these standards are higher than those deemed suffi- 
cient for some purposes, but however that may be, the effect 
of such higher standards being set up, and the Council of 
the Institute being in co-operation with the company, must 
tend to the general advancement of plumbers’ practice and 
the further protection of the public health and welfare. The 
Council of the Institute has taken steps to commend the 
object to the notice of the allied societies. The object may 
be greatly promoted by the public co-operating with the 
authorities by employing registered plumbers. The recon- 
stitution of the management of the registration movement, 
with a view to giving fuller representation to the plumbers, 
the architects and others officially and professionally con- 
cerned for the public in the specification and regulation of 
plumbers’ work was no doubt desirable, and it must yield 
fuller advantages as time advances. Experience has shown 
certain changes of a consolidating nature are required in 
the management of the central arrangements. 

A banquet of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers was 
given at the Mansion House on Monday evening, with the 
Lord Mayor, Sir T. Vezey Strong, as Master, occupying the 
chair. Among those present were Sir Thomas Barlow (Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians), Sir Felix Schuster, 
Sir Samuel B. Provis, Sir Robert L. Morant, Sir James H. 
Harrison, Sir Swire Smith, Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., Sir 
Shirley F. Murphy, Mr. Leonard Stokes (President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects), Sir Gerard Muntz, 
Bart., Dr. W. G. Willoughby (President of the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health), Mr. W. A. Appleton 
(Secretary of the Federation of Trade Unions), Dr. G. C. 
Kingsbury, Dr. Louis Parkes, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. 
H. P. Boulnois, Mr. Frank Sumner, Mr. W. H. Humphreys, 
the Masters of a large number of City Companies, and Mr. 
Wm. R. E. Coles, the clerk. After the loyal toasts had been 
honoured, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C.V.O., gave ‘‘ The 
Lord Mayor, the Corporation and the Sheriffs of the City 
of London.” 

The Lorp Mayor proposed ‘‘ Civic Institutions and their 
Relation to Industrial Training.’’ He first emphasised the 
fact that the Plumbers’ Company provided an important 
example of the practical adaptability of old institutions to 
modern needs. In 1365 it was decreed that no one of the 
trade of plumbers shall touch such work except by the assent- 
ing of the skilled men of that trade testifying that he knows 
how well to work, so that the trade be not scandalised or the 
commonality damaged and deceived. That afternoon’ he 
(the Lord Mayor) had welcomed at ‘the Guildhall a gather- 
ing of representative plumbers and public authorities con- 


cerned in the work of plumbers in its public health aspects 
and their work in relation to the water service, which tended 
to grow more complex and more costly. They had no better 
policy to announce than that mentioned above, and which 
was uttered 550 years ago. To-day we had somewhat altered 
our adaptation of an old rule. In the old days men of 
science concerned themselves particularly with curative 
methods, discovering evil and trying to find a remedy for it. 
To-day we adopt the much more sagacious plan of preventing 
evils from arising. Take the instance of the evils that arise 
from want of sanitation, such as small-pox. He was told 
that there were to-day hundreds if not thousands of medical 
men who had never seen a case of small-pox, owing to the 
fact that the improvement in sanitation has made it a thing 
of the past. Only seventy years ago a report was presented 
to an authority within that very area recommending open 
conduits by way of sewers on the ground that the solid matter 
would be dried by the sun and dispersed by the wind. The 
Plumbers’ Company to-day suggested more excellent ways of 


. dealing with the problem, and it was because of the great 


improvement in their work that they sought to get the 
assistance and the sympathy of all professional men engaged 
in public health. Only in 1891 the late King, addressing 
an international congress of health, referred to certain 
diseases which were deemed to be preventible, and he made 
use of this remarkable expression, ‘‘ And if preventible, 
why not prevented?’’ The plumbers’ trade had been en- 
deavouring by supplying mechanical appliances to show that 
certain diseases were preventible, and have by improved 
sanitation been prevented. This was the work the Plumbers’ 
Company had been seeking to perform. They had suggested 
that the Legislature should step in and give them the right 
of registration—a similar right to that enjoyed by some 
other professions—so that they should be able to say, ‘‘ This 
man is competent, and therefore registered,’’ or ‘‘ This man 
is incompetent, and therefore is rejected’’; so that it 
should be possible to select men in whom the greatest con- 
fidence could be placed that the work would be done effici- 
ently. The question was important because the plumber’s 
work was important. An unskilled workman created the 
cause of offence, of trouble, of disease, of death, if his work 
were of an indifferent character. That being so, they asked 
all those occupying supervising positions—architects, 
engineers, water engineers, and so on—to employ only effi- 
cient workmen. The best way to distinguish the efficient 
from the inefficient was to establish a tribunal of fitness. 


Tur Electric Lighting Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend the Council to apply to the Secretary 
for Scotland for leave to borrow an additional 75,000/. in 
connection with the capital expenditure of the undertaking. 
The money is required principally for the condensing plant 
at Dewar Place. 

Tue Aspatria Urban District Council invite engineers to 
submit before June 10 plans and estimates of a scheme of 
sewerage and sewage disposal for their district. Applicants 
to state inclusive terms upon which they will undertake the 
work. The different schemes will be submitted to a com- 
petent engineer to adjudicate upon. 

Tur Ayr Race Committee have decided to remodel the 
half-crown stand at the new racecourse, which will be first 
demolished and a new and up-to-date stand erected in its place. 
The authorities have submitted plans to the Dean of Guild 
Court of Ayr, which has given its sanction for the structure. 
Work is to be proceeded with at once, and the cost will 
probably exceed 5,300I. 

Tur Local Government Board have appointed Major 
C. E. Norton, R.E., and Mr. Thomas Adams to hold an 
inquiry relative to the town planning scheme which the 
Corporation has prepared for approval for Harborne and 
Quinton. The inquiry will be opened at the Council House 
on January 4, at 10 a.m. All persons interested in the 
matter are invited to attend and give evidence. 

Proresscrk Receinatp Bromriznp, A.R.A., has been 
appointed to act as assessor in the forthcoming competition 
for.a library and art gallery to be erected on the old 
infirmary site, Piccadilly, Manchester. The committee 
authorised on Wednesday the publication of advertisements 
for competitive designs. The competition will be open to 
all architects. From the designs sent in ten will be selected, 
to the author of each of which a sum of 1001. will be given. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., will act as ‘assessor in 
conjunction with the official advisers of the Corporation. 
The author of the design finally selected will carry out the 
work on the usual commission. 
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GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

A MEETING was held at Prince Henry’s Room, Fleet 
Street, on December 13, Mr. J, H. Elder Duncan, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The Hon. Secretary read the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between the- Guild, 
R.I.B.A., and the Society of Architects on the question of 
the inclusion of the assistant’s interests in the provisions of 
the proposed Parliamentary Bills. Two proposals were sug- 
gested by the Guild :—(1) Registered practitioners to employ 
only registered assistants, and (2) restriction of the number 
of unpaid assistants and pupils in a registered practitioner’s 
office. These proposals have been referred by the R.I.B.A. 
and the Society of Architects to their respective Sub-Com- 
mittees dealing with the Bills. Mr. 8. Douglas, Topley, 
A.R.I.B.A., then read a paper on ‘‘ Rational Building,”’ in 
the course of which he drew attention to the deficiencies of 
the office-trained architect, too often a slave of his drawing 
implements. He thought the position of string courses on 
elevations was frequently determined by that of the tee- 
square on the board, and roof pitches governed by the set 
square. 

He quoted an account of a meeting at the R.I.B.A. thirty- 
five years ago, in which the author, mercifully omitting 
names, described how the discussion circled round an asser- 
tion that lines one sixty-fourth of an inch in thickness pro- 
duced the best results, and thought they were hardly likely 
to produce the western elevation of St. Paul’s. 

Art in building depended upon sound and reasonable con- 
struction. Photographs of work by Weir Schultz and Curtis 
Green were handed round to support this statement. 

Mr. Topley favoured contract by schedule of prices, which 
enabled the architect to vary and improve the structure as it 
progressed. , 

He recommended a revision of architectural training, to 
include three years’ workshop training, and suggested a 
certificate of the R.I.B.A. Final Examination should be 
evidence that the holder had mastered at least one craft. 

He looked forward with perfect confidence to the time 
when the term ‘‘ architect’? would apply only to that man 
who, having acquired a thorough practical training in the 
workshop and a sound theoretical training in the college, 
went to his one job every morning and worked side by side 
with his assistant craftsmen. 

Mr. J. H. B. Scott followed with a paper on “ Difficulties 
of the Quantity Surveyor in Relation to the Architect.’ He 
said that quantity surveyors were greatly and unnecessarily 
annoyed by the ‘‘alleged’’ specifications of architects, and 
suggested that if the architect supplied the quantity surveyor 
with a general statement of requirements, accompanied by 
copious notes on the drawings, these, with the answered 
queries naturally arising from the taking-off, would form 
sufficient basis for the specification, for the writing of which 
the quantity surveyor should be paid in addition to his 
legitimate charges for the bills of quantities. But, as the 
specification is included in the architect’s duties, Mr. Scott 
hesitated to suggest that the architect should pay for it out 
of his commission. The use of a ‘‘ stock ”’ specification was 
particularly deplored, and also the under-estimation of work 
by an architect, as also incomplete drawings and amendments 
thereto. 

The lame attempts of some architects to adjust the final 
account, and the subsequent appeal to the quantity sur- 
veyor to re-assemble the débris, were movingly described. The 
lack of position of the quantity surveyor in the public eye, 
whilst the names of architects, builders, and even clerks of 
works basked in the sunshine on the monumental brasses 
affixed to buildings, was much lamented ; and, in conclu- 
sion, the lecturer trusted that so important a factor in the 
production of architecture would obtain due recognition in 
the future.—Mr. J. V. Hibbert, F.S.1., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the two papers. He took exception 
to the practical side of the educational programme proposed 
by Mr. Topley. Design is imaginative, and without imagi- 
nation there can be no architecture. He thought draughts- 
manship overrated, and that public competitions fostered 
fine draughtsmanship but doubtful architecture.—Mr. J. F, 
Burkinshaw seconded. He said quantity surveyors often 
illegally poached upon the architect’s preserves by making 
both drawings and quantities without a qualified architec- 
tural assistant, and they often caused unnecessary friction 
between the assistant, and his principal.—The Vice-Presi- 
dent (Mr. J. H. Elder Duncan) did not agree that the 
architect should understand the crafts in any other sense but 
that in which a leader of an orchastra understands all instru- 
ments, although he may not be able to perform on any one 
of them. The errors sometimes made in the course of design 


/ were well illustrated by an instance which had come to his 


notice. A novel stage was required for a certain playhouse, 
consisting of an enormous revolving tank on which yacht 
races could be represented. An immense number of, detail 
drawings were turned out from the engineer’s office. Pro- 
gress was, however, suddenly arrested by the casual obser- 
vation of an onlooker, that immediately the stage revolved 
the audience would be deluged. Contract by schedule of 
prices was more expensive, but very necessary when clients 
are troublesome and money is not a prime factor. He knew 
that architects often treat their quantity surveyors as uncon- 
genial, but necessary.—Mr. G. Gerald Large, P.A.S.L., 


. pointed out that if architects gave a true estimate of cost at 


the start they would probably lose their clients.—Messrs. 
Topley and Scott having briefly responded, and a special vote 
of thanks having been passed to the Vice-President for his 
occupancy of the chair, the meeting closed. 


THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA.* 
(Continued from Dec. 9, Supplement p. 18.) 


The Theory of Accident Examined. 


It will be remembered, from the account of De Fleury’s 
surveys (The Architect, October 7, 1910), that the advocate 
of the theory of accidental inclination, who understands his 
own case, is now obliged to hold with De Fleury, that an 
unequal settlement of the tower took. place at the time when 
the first storey was nearing completion, and before the second 
storey was begun, because the second storey bends towards the 
perpendicular by an increment of 3 cm. in the height of the 
first gallery on the overhanging side, as compared with the 
opposite side. Similar successive unequal settlements are held 
to have occurred at each successive storey, and to have been 
rectified as they occurred, to the total amount of 0.86 m., 
by the use of similar successive increments. The rest of the 
unequal settlement is supposed to have happened shortly 
after the tower was finished, to the amount of 0.70 m. 
Mothes, who follows De Fleury closely in this matter, gives 
a similar detailed account of these imaginary settlements. 
This theory has no historic or other record to support it, and 
is only based on the measures which show that the tower 
‘bends toward the perpendicular at each successive storey. 


The Theory of Accidental Inclination Tested by the Spiral 
Stairway Construction. 


If this theory has any value whatever it must now be 
applied to the measurements in the spiral stairway below 
the first gallery platform. If the changes of height and of 
dip in the stairway ceiling were not intended to increase the 
stability of an intentionally leaning tower, they must have 
been intended to combat the effects of unequal settlement in a 
given direction and that given direction must have been the 
line of greatest inclination in fig. 1. But the advocate of 
accident, who is obliged to hold that an unequal settlement 
of 3cm. only had occurred when the first. storey was finished, 
is now obliged to hold that a settlement in the same direction, 
and probably of less amount than 3 cm., had been observed 
when the thirteenth step, F, had been reached, and also that 
the builders knew that any further unequal settlement would 
continue in the same direction. 

The theory of accident is involved in even greater 
absurdity than that, for it will next be shown that the system, 
so far explained from the thirteenth step upward as far as 
the forty-ninth step, has its inception at the first step of the 
construction, 

The difference between the mean heights of the first and 
thirteenth steps is 0.44 foot, or 54 inches (7.985-7.545). This 
decrease of mean height is largely due to a decrease in height 
on the outer side, i.e., to the decrease of the inward dip 
which begins at the first steps, and this fact is so significant 
that we quote here all the measures for the dip, between the 
first and thirteenth steps, inclusive. They run as follows :— 
0.31, 0.44, 0.49, 0.51, 0.48, 0.27, 0.16, 0.13, 0.13, 0.14, 0.14, 
0.07, 0.03 foot. 

There is therefore no doubt that the system of dip which 
rules beyond the twenty-fifth step, J, was experimentally 


* An article in The American Architect of November 23, en- 
titled ‘‘ Brooklyn Museum Measurements of 1910 in the Spiral 
Stairway of the Leaning Tower of Pisa,’’ contributed by Mr. 
Wm. H. Goodyear, M.A., Curator of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute; hon. member Society 
of Architects of Rome; hon. member Edinburgh Architectural 
Association ; hon, member Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Milan; 
hon. academician Royal Academy of Venice ; corresponding 
member American Institute of Architects. 
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begun at the first step, that the inward dip was also intended 
here as an expedient to forestall and correct any tendency to 
outward movement in the outer wall of the stairway, and that 
this inward dip was logically abandoned, or much decreased, 
near the upper side of the line of greatest inclination toward 
the south, where the inward inclination of the ceiling cor- 
responds to the inward inclination of the step, when the 
height of the wall is the same on both sides of the stairway. 
Near this point, any great addition to the southward dip of 
the ceiling, already inherent in the leaning construction, was 
naturally held to be an undesirable expedient. 

Thus since the spiral stairway has been measured, it is 
now necessary to hold, according to the present theory of acci- 
dent, that the precautions which were intended to combat the 
unequal settlement of the building in a certain given direc- 
tion were initiated at the time when the building was begun 
and immediately after the foundations had been laid. This 
must be believed in spite of the fact that the same theory is 
obliged to hold that the inequality of settlement was only 
3 cm. when the first storey was finished. There may be people 
whose credulity will go thus far, but mine does not. 

We have to consider here that the tower now stands in a 
well and that the upper north side of the tower is about 4 
feet below the adjacent level, whereas the south side is about 
9 feet below the adjacent level. In other words, the theory of 
accidental inclination has to assume a very remarkable direct 
settlement, besides the unequal settlement which caused the 
inclination. 


De Fleury estimates the minimum direct settlement at’ 


nearly 8 feet (m. 2.40), i.e., 8 feet on the upper side, believ- 
ing that the depression of the immediately surrounding area, 
as compared with the level of the adjacent cathedral choir, 
was part of this settlement. Here, then, is a building which 
is supposed to have gone down 8 feet on the upper side and 
13 feet on the lower side, and we are asked to believe that 
this settlement had begun immediately after the foundations 
were laid, and we are also asked to believe, although the in- 
equality of settlement was only 3 cm. at the cornice of the first 
storey, that the builders knew which way the ultimate and 
final inequality of settlement would lean the tower before the 
thirteenth step was reached. 

Certainly the sceptics as to intentional inclination are now 
obliged to swallow a very large camel and to strain at a com- 
paratively small gnat. 


The Dip in the Spiral Stairway of the Second Storey. 


Fig. 1 shows measures for eight steps beyond the point of 
greatest overhang at H, up to the platform of the first storey, 
and fig. 2 shows the steps farther round the turn. 

The rapid disappearance of the dip is to be first noticed. 
It is abandoned entirely at the sixty-second step, which is 
three steps lower than the quarter turn at fig. 2, F, west side. 
Just above that point the dip veers very slightly in the oppo- 
site direction and then continues, generally in the inward 
direction, but in slight amounts, around to the third gallery 
platform at fig. 2, I, which is the point of greatest overhang 
next above, fig. 1, G. There are fifty-seven steps between the 
sixty-second step near F and the third gallery, inclusive, and 
the greatest amount of inward dip in the entire series is 0.30 
foot. The average is considerably less and eleven measures 
show a slight dip in the outward direction. The lack of 
system in the variations is also apparent. 

Now, on the supposition that the experiment of building 
a leaning tower had so far proved a stable success, and that 
the anxieties attendant on the beginning of such a construc- 
tion had disappeared, this abandonment of the systematic 
variations in the dip could be easily explained, because they 
must have given the masons a great deal of trouble. 

On the supposition that the systematic variations in the 
dip, beginning at the first step and continuing as far as the 
sixty-second step, were intended to combat an unequal settle- 
ment, the abandonment of the system cannot be explained, 
because the settlement continued above the sixty-second step, 
if it took place at all. 

Height of the Ceiling. 

The decrease in the height of the ceiling is very marked 
beyond the forty-ninth step in fig. 1, up to the quarter turn 
at F, in fig. 2. As regards the mean height, the decrease 
from the forty-ninth step to the sixty-sixth step at F is 1.62 
foot, or 1 foot 74 inches (9.075—7.455). The decrease in the 
outer measures is 2 feet (9.44—7.44). The decrease in the 
inner measures is 1.24 foot, or 1 foot 3 inches (8.71—7.47). 

_ Of still greater interest is the unbroken sequence in the 


decreasing numbers. Beyond the fifty-second step there is - 


not a single break in the decreasing sequence of the measures 
for the outer or inner side or for the mean amount. This 


continuity of downward variation is an unimpeachable proof 
of the continuance and purpose of the system which begins at 
the first step of the stairway. 

Thus in the sixteen steps, from the thirty-fourth to the 
forty-ninth, the mean height of the ceiling increases 1.89 
foot, or 1 foot 11 inches, and it decreases from the forty-ninth 
step to the sixty-sixth, 1 foot 75 inches in 17 steps. 


Fig. 2.—Brooklyn Museum measurements of 1910; for the heights of the 
spiral stairway between the platforms of the first and third galleries,, 
inclusive. Measures in feet and decimals. Circle A is the exterior gallery.’ 
The measures in this circle represent the extra height of the outer wall of 
the spiral stairway as measured at the outside centre of each step and as 


compared with the inner wall. These measures consequently also repre- 
sent the amount of downward dip of the stairway ceiling toward the inner 
wall. Oircle B is the outer wall of the tower. In this circle are placed 
the measures for the height of the spiral stairway on the outer side as 
taken at the outer centre of each step. Circle € is the spiral stairway. 
The measures in this circle represent the average, or mean height, of the 
stairway at the middle centre of each step. These measures are obtained. 
by halving the sum of the outer and inner measures. Circle D is the 
inner wall of the tower. The measures in this circle represent the inner 
height of the stairway at the inner centre of each step. In Circle E, 
beyond the line bounding the inner well of the tower, ane the measures 
which represent the extra height of the inner wall of the stairway at the 
points where it is higher than the outer wall. They also represent, 
therefore, the relative dip downward and outward of the ceiling of the 
stairway when the heights of the inner and outer walls are compared at 
the given step. Measurements are omitted at the platforms, because 
the ceilings are flat, and they are also omitted at the steps adjacent to 
the platforms when the flat ceiling reaches over them. 


We remember that the continuous increase of the dip up 
to the forty-ninth step began farther back, at the twenty-fifth 
step, with total increase 0.70 to the forty-ninth. Its decrease 
is of the same amount, but is completed before the quarter 
turn at F, fig. 2, is reached. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


“Tyr thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Concrete 


Institute was held on Thursday, the 15th inst., at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 8.W.., 
Sir Henry Tanner (President) in the chair. A paper, of 
which an abstract follows, was read by Mr. Thomas Potter, 
M.C.I., on ‘‘ General Concrete Practice.”’ 

Concrete practitioners in the past, engaged in building 
practice, appear, said the lecturer, to have kept their experi- 
ence very much to themselves, except in connection with 
engineering works and specialities in connection with rein- 
forcement for walls, floors, roofs, and similar purposes, which 
have been dealt with in a voluminous manner by specialists 
and patentees. : 

This paper, therefore, was confined to the use of concrete 
in connection with buildings, apart from any association with 
reinforcement or steelwork. 


Theory and Practice. 

Concrete and its application appear to set most theories 
at defiance—many that have been™proposed hitherto, with 
every good reason for acceptance, have been negatived in 
practice. 

No doubt eventually there will be much valuable informa- 
tion and data made common in connection with the use of 
concrete that may be relied on by the architect, builder, and 
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clerk of works. At present the information available is not 
altogether of that character. For this reason treatises on 
concrete, written only a few years ago even, based principally 
on theoretical deductions, should be read with caution. 

Its very simplicity has led to its abuse, for it has been, 
and is still often considered that anything nearest to hand— 
for instance, pit gravel of any description, broken stone and 
brickbats, mixed with all kinds of rubbish—will do for an 
aggregate, that the cheapest cement in the market is quite 
good enough for a matrice, and that the cleanliness of the 
water requires no consideration—anything will do. This is 
altogether wrong. 

Labour. 

Another factor is the human equation. The cement may 
be good, the aggregate of a suitable nature and well graded, 
and the water clean ; but if the materials are not thoroughly 
mixed and the water not suitably proportioned, the value of 
the concrete is, seriously diminished. Machine mixing 
remedies this to a great extent; but for many. building 
purposes mixing machines do not seem as yet to find much 
favour. The mixing of concrete is not a favourite occupation 
with workmen ; it is laborious work which can be lessened if 
the materials are not wrist-turned, but simply lifted in the 
shovel and deposited close at hand without being turned 
over. Workmen who are efficient as labourers in most direc- 
tions are not always equally so as concrete workers. 

In the lecturer’s experience the better class of country 
labourers are by far the best for the purpose; they are 
willing, have no preconceived notions as to the fitness of 
things, and are tractable. Many town labourers are very 
much the reverse. : 

Suitable Aggregates. 

The principal materials more or less adapted for aggre- 
gates are granite and other stone-quarry chippings, broken 
brick or tile-yard debris, burnt clay, slag from iron ore, flints, 
furnace or boiler ashes, coke breeze, and chalk. 

Chalk would be rarely used in the ordinary way, more 
especially the top strata, which is soft, porous, and easily 
affected by frost ; but it has been used where it was difficult 
to obtain any other except from a long distance. For small 
holdings in chalk districts no doubt good substantial dry 
walls can be made with chalk concrete where better aggregates 
cannot be obtained. 

Coke Breeze. 

Coke breeze as an aggregate is thought by many to be 
beneath notice. It was extensively, used for. many. years, 
principally for floors, but it undeservedly lost its character 
some time since through a letter in the Times telling of its 
failure in Germany, where it had been prohibited. It was 
not stated, the lecturer believed, of. what class of coal it 
formed the residue, and this is an important point. This 
letter was followed by others, telling how it was of such an 
inflammable nature that, if exposed to a severe fire, it was 
second only to coal in assisting combustion, Another letter 
stated that it disintegrated in the course of a few years and 
crumbled away. It seemed to be a case of giving a dog a 
bad name, 

So far as its strength is concerried, Mr. Kirkaldy made 
some experiments for the West Ham Corporation some years 
since, with the following result: A brick pier 18 inches square 
and 18 inches in height, made with the best stock bricks and 
blue lias lime mortar, crushed at the end of two years with 
46 tons per square foot; a similar pier of Harold Wood 
bricks and blue lias lime mortar crushed with 75 tons per 
square foot ; another pier, made of six parts of coke breeze to 
one part of Portland cement, crushed with 131 tons per 
square foot. . 

As to inflammability, the tests made by the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee with various kinds of floors, each under 
similar conditions, exposed: for three hours to an increasing 
and ultimate temperature of 1,900° F., and water played on 
them from a hose pipe, gave the following results : Coke breeze 
and burnt ballast equal and best ; each was found, after being 
allowed to cool, practically free from cracks or deflection, and 
Thames ballast and granite chips the worst. : 

The lecturer said he had used some thousands of tons of 
coke breeze for floors, and did not remember a failure of any 
kind therewith. Coke breeze is condemned by many as an 
unsuitable ageregate ; but, although it is not, taken alto: 
gether, the best material. for floors and roofs, the lecturer 
has found it one of the best, though, like other materials 
there are good, bad, and indifferent qualities. j 


(To be concluded.) 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Tue first annual general meeting of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated) was held on the 12th inst., at 17 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, Mr. Diogo A. Symons, M.Inst.C.E., 
President, in'the chair. 

The result of the postal ballot for the election of council 
and officers for 1911 was announced as follows :— 

President, F. G. Bloyd; Vice-Presidents, J. Kennedy, 
A. Valon, H. C. H. Shenton ; Members of Council, Professor 
Henry Adams, C. T. Walrond, Norman Scorgie, Percy 


/Griffith, T. E. Bower, Henry C. Adams, J. R. Bell, S. 


Cowper-Coles, Frank Latliam, and H. P. Maybury; Asso- 


. clate. Member of Council, EK. Scott Snell; Hon. Secretary 


and Hon, Treasurer, D. B. Butler. 
It .was announced that the Council had awarded the 
following premiums in respect of papers published in the 
Journal during 1910:— 
_ The President’s Gold Medal to Mr. W. C. Easdale, for 


his paper.on ‘‘ Sewage Disposal Ideals’’ ; the William Clarke 
_ Prize, value 5]. 5s., to Mr. 8. M. Dodington, for his paper on 
'“ Public Slaughterhouses ’’ ; 


the Bessemer Premium, value 
51. 5s., to Mr. C. W. V. Biggs, for his paper on ‘“‘ The In- 
spection and Testing of Engineering Materials and Ma- 


_chinery”’ ; the Nursey Premium, value 31. 3s., to Mr. Henry 


C. Adams, for his paper on ‘‘ Current Professional Topics ”’ ; 
a Society’s. Premium, value 3l. 3s., to Mr. A. H. Allen, for 
his paper on ‘‘ Electricity from the Wind’; a Society’s 
Premium, value 3. 3s., to Mr. C. R. Enock, for his paper on 
“Engineers and Empire Development.”’ 

The Chairman presented the report of the Council, which 
showed that the formation of the Society, by the amalgama- 
tion of the Society of Engineers and the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, had been fully justified by the success of 
the first year’s work. Details were given of what had been 
accomplished and of the matters still occupying the Council’s 
attention. The report stated that the incorporated Society 
combined the prestige of an old foundation with the strength 
and vitality of a modern institution, and concluded by thank- 
ing those who had given their active or moral support to the 
Society during the past year. : 

Votes of thanks to the Council and officers for 1910 and 
to the scrutineers were passed and acknowledged. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mrssrs. Farrow & Jackson, Lrp., engineers to the wine 
and spirit, brewing trades, &c., 16 Great Tower Street, E.C., 
have been honoured by the Lord Steward with notification 
of warrant of appointment as makers of cellar fittings, &c., 
to His Majesty King George, in succession to the warrant 
held from his late Majesty and from Queen Victoria. 


Amone the novel features in building construction in’ 


Kingsway may now be seen a timeball which has been erected 
over the dome of Bensons’ Advertising Offices, and is visible 
from Holborn and Aldwych. This timeball travels slowly up 
the mast ten minutes before each hour from 9.0 a:u. to sunset, 
and is released by signal from Greenwich exactly at the hour. 

Messrs. Smite Masor & Srevens, Lrp., electric and 
hydraulic engineers, Janus Works, Battersea, on Saturday 
last transferred the manufacture of their lifts to extensive 
new works at Northampton, where the manufacturing 
facilities have been greatly increased. All correspondence 
must be addressed to Abbey Works, Northampton. Atten- 
tion to London customers will still be given by an efficient 
staff at Janus Works, Battersea, and requests addressed 
there for representatives to call, or other business, will receive 
prompt attention. 

Tue Board of the Associated Portland Cement Mantfac- 
turers (1900), Ltd., have unanimously elected Lord St. 
Davids a director and chairman of the company, Mr, F. A. 
White having resigned the chairmanship in order that it 
might be offered to Lord St. Davids. Mr. White becomes a 
vice-chairman in the place of Mr. H. Osborne O’ Hagan, who 
resigned his vice-chairmanship for the same reason, but 
retains his position on the board as a managing director. 
Mr. E. W. Brooks has resigned his vice-chairmanship in 
order that it may be available whenever it seems desirable to 
fill the vacancy, but retains his position as a managing 
director. 


Tue Corporation of Edinburgh have issued an appeal for 
subscriptions, towards the 8,000. necessary to complete the 
sum of 75,0007. which will be eventually spent on *ne build- 
ings and equipment of the Edinburgh Munieinal College of 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors of 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if received 
after the first post on Tuesday mornings, and no 
proofs can be submitted if copy arrives later than 


first post on saturday mornings, 


Special Position Spaces.—Unless ordered for weekly 
insertions the Proprietors cannot guarantee par- 
ticular dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Editor will always be pleased to examine drawings or 
articles with a view to publication, but cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of those sent, though every reasonable 
care will be taken. Contributors desiring payment should 

- clearly state their wishes. No payment will be made until 
after publication, and a commission to prepare articles 
or drawings does not necessarily imply acceptance or 
approval. 


Sp, 


HEATHMAN’S FIRE EXTINCUISHING 
APPLIANCES and FIRE ESCAPES. 


Parson’s Green, 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by 
the name and address of the writer—not in every case 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit the insertion of lengthy 
communications. 


We have upon our staff a very eminent Barrister, who 
will be glad to answer in the columns of this paper any 
legal question that may be of interest to our readers. 
All letters must be addressed ‘‘ Legal Adviser,’’ Office of 
“The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the 
nonappearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ArGENTINE.—April 20.—A competition of plans for a 
hospital and school of medicine, to be erected at Rosario in 
celebration of the Argentine Centenary at a cost of about 
149,0001. Prizes of 1,050/., 700/. and 440/. will be awarded. 
A copy of the conditions, &c., may be seen by British archi- 
tects at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, Lgndon, E.C., where also a 
limited number of copies are available for distribution. 
Plans must be sent to the ‘‘ Secretaria de la Comisién Pro- 
Hospital é Instituto de Ensefianza Médica del Centenario, 
Calle Cérdoba 1230,’’ Rosario. 


Braprorp.—The Board of Management of the Bradford 
Infirmary invite plans with estimates for a new infirmary in 
Duckworth Lane. Mr. Keith Young, F.R.I.B.A., will act 
as assessor. Deposit 31. 3s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if block plan, instructions, &c., are 
returned within a month after receipt of replies to com- 
petitors’ questions. The Secretary Superintendent of the 
Royal Infirmary, Bradford. (For further particulars see 
advertisement. ) 


Coventry.—March 1.—The Corporation contemplate the 
erection of municipal offices in the centre of the city, and 
also possibly a town hall, and accordingly invite competitive 
designs. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., will act as 
assessor. Deposit 21. 2s., which will be refunded on receipt 
of a bona-fide design or if the particulars are returned 
within fourteen days of receipt. Mr. Geo. Sutton, town 
clerk, 10 Hay Lane, Coventry. (For further particulars see 
advertisement, November 18.) 


(& 


Fulham, LONDON, S.W. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) {3 


*“* INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, “Photo, London." Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Tolegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


alent Stel Self-contained TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Will Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
CearRoors(mcefiminas |p wm chimneys prviot na tense, Charen 
BAL BEARING AUTOMATG 


Y BOUBLE ACTON BOOR PIVOT 


CATENT:. 


FANLGHT.VENTIATIRGERING 
Mcharcally«ElcTically Gitelled, 


‘LAUNDRY 


| and Cooking Engineers. 
} ) NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE.” 
/.W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd, 

+ Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. - 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


W ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham. 71 Chatham, 
Boreholes, London. 3545 London Wall. 


For Index to Advertisements, 
see page 22 of Supplement. 
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CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WwiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linny} 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester an@ 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CuHAs. WATSON, F.B.8.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 


on application. 
eee 


Tele. Address: | 
Sze “ Ventilator, Halifax,’ 
Reg. No. 321.534. Tel. No.: 81¥. 


Telegraphic and Postat Address t= 
“ MEALING BROS., High WYCOMBE.” |B== 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


MEALING BROS. » 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, == 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, } : 
SCHOOL ROOMS, fj 
PUBLIC HALLS, 

; PARKS, &c. 


Avenue Chair Works, 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Trade Mark: ‘‘ FALKIRK.” ESTABLISHED 1815. 


A DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT ON 


POINTS. 


Absolute Control of Heat. 
Burns Continuously. 
No: Smoke. No Dust. 
No Draught. 
Uniform Temperature. 


No Bad Habits. 


No. 3A Size. 


In maintaining a_ healthy 
Temperature, approximate 
Cost of Fuel 
at 30/- per Ton 
For No. 2. 13d. per 24 hours. 

For No. 3A. 23d. ,, ff 


LONDON - CRAVEN House, Kinasway, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL - 22 ano 24 SouTH CasTLe STREET. 
GLASGOW - 32 and 34 BoTHWELL STREET 
EDINBURGH - 22 Picarby PLAcE, 


Works: FALKIRK. 


FALKIRK IRON Co. 


Architectural & General Ironfounders, Enamellers & Heating & Cooking Engineers. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CASTINGS.” 


The “ERA” Anthracite Stove. 


ALL OTHER ANTHRACITE STOVES. 


COAL BILL REDUCED BY HALF. 


No. 2 Size. 


Suitable for Bedrooms, small Offices, 
Parlours, etc. 


Most other places 


require the larger size, No. 3. 
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Cuna.—April 15.—An international competition has been 
arranged for a Presidential Palace to be erected at Havana 
at a cost of about 205,000/. Premiums of 10,000 pesos and 
5,000 pesos will be awarded. Conditions may be seen at the 
Cuban Legation, 3 Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W., or the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Giascow.—Jan. 31.—The Corporation invite plans of 
proposed branch library at the corner of Saracen Street and 
Allander Street, Possilpark. Premiums of 50I., 301. and 
251., will be awarded. A plan of the site and conditions may 
be obtained free from Mr. A. W. Myles, town clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 

LrANDRINDOD Wetts.—The Urban District Council invite 
competitive plans for a pavilion in the recreation ground. 
First and second premiums will be awarded by an assessor. 
Mr. D. C. Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 

PrenritH.—Feb. 8.—The Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Penrith, are prepared to receive competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a secondary school, accommo- 
_ dating 200 students, with provision for the conduct of 
technical and evening classes. Premiums are offered to com- 
peting architects—viz., first, 501.; second, 251.; third, 101. 
Printed instructions will be forwarded upon receipt of 
stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Mr. James 
Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith, clerk to the Governors. 

Romrorp.—The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb, summer 1911. Class IV.—Town 
plan of Gidea Park—prizes of 1001. and 501. Class VII.— 
Open to builders. For excellence of workmanship and con- 
struction in the erection of a cottage in Class ‘peor? LL 
first prize, gold medal and 100/. ; second prize, 501. Final 
dates for designs; Class IV., March 31, 1911. Mr. Michael 
Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., hon secretary, 35 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Taunron..Jan. 21.—The education committee invite 
architects, practising in the Borough of Taunton, to submit 
competitive designs for a provided school for 440 children. 
A block plan of site, together with conditions and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained on application. No premium 1s 
offered, but the author of the selected design will have the 
carrying out of the work at 5l. per cent. Mr. George H. 
Kite, town clerk and clerk to the borough education com- 
mittee, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Brpirncton.—Jan. 10.—For erecting a Council school, 
to accommodate 568 scholars, at Bedlington Station, North- 
umberland. Send names and 2l. 2s. deposit by December 31 
to Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Moothall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. : 
emir an. 2.—For the construction of a coaling 
stage at their locomotive depot, Adelaide and Windsor 
Station, near Belfast, for the Great Northern Railway Co. 
(Ireland). The Chief Engineer’s Office, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin, and the District Engineer’s Office, Bel- 
fast. Send 2l. to Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. , 

Brack Norrry.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a hospital at 
Black Notley, Essex, for the Braintree Joint Hospital Board. 

Mr. E. H. Bright, surveyor, Dodds Hall, Braintree. 

BournemoutH.—Jan. 2.—For alterations to ‘‘ Brading,”’ 
Stafford Road, and other works in connection therewith, for 
the Town Council. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
borough engineer. 

Brentrorp.—Jan. 3.—For certain repairs rendered neces- 
sary by the late fire at Clifden House, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. W. Croxford, surveyor, Clifden House, 

Boston Road, Brentford. 

Bromiry.—Jan. 10.—For the extension of Bromley 
(Kent) post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. The Postmaster, Bromley (Kent) 
Post Office. Deposit 11. ls. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, $8.W. 

Canriop.—Jan..6.—For the following works at Cantlop, 
five and a half miles from Shrewsbury, about two miles from 
Berrington Station, G.W.R., and about two miles from 
Condover Station, G.W. and L. & N.W. Railway, viz. :— 
(1) One new cottage; (2) five sets of new farm buildings ; 
(3) alterations, additions and repairs to two existing home- 
steads; (4) alterations, additions and repairs to three exist- 
ing cottages, for the Salop County Council. Mr. Wm. T. 

‘Hall, agent, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 


CuarRtton Kines.—Jan. 28.—For erecting cloakrooms at 
Charlton Kings Council school. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. R. S. 
Phillips, architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Cuester.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of Chester new 
station sorting office. The Postmaster, Head Post Office, 
ee Send 11. 1s. to H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 

Crayron.—Jan. 3.—For the various works required in 
connection with the erection of shed for fire applances, at the 
Union workhouse, Clayton, near Bradford. Mr. J. Harper 
Bakes, M.8.A., Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

CLITHEROE.—Jan. 16.---For erection of a secondary school. 
Deposit 31. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

Cupwortu.—Jan. 12.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works at Cudworth national school, viz. :—Alterations and 
repairs (builder, joiner, plumber and painter). Deposit Il. 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Daritineton.—Jan. 4.—For the reconstruction of pre- 
mises in Printing House Square, occupied by Messrs. W. EK. 
Dove & Co., Ltd., and others. Send names by Dec. 31 to 
Messrs. Hoskins & Brown, architects, Court Chambers, Dar- 
lington. 

DoncasteR.—Feb. 1.—For the whole of the work in con- 
nection with the new institute, for the Trades and Friendly 
Societies’ Institute, Ltd. Send names and 1l. 1s. deposit to 
Mr. IF. Norman D. Masters, M.A., architect, Bank 
Chambers, Scot Lane, Doncaster. 

Epinetry.—Jan. 9.—For erection of a parish hall at 
Edingley, Notts. Messrs. Saunders & Saunders, A.M.I.C.E., 
A.R.I.B.A., 24 Market Place, Newark. 

FouRLANESEND.—Jan. °7.—For erection of a Council 
school at Fourlanesend, near Millbrook, Cornwall. The 
District Education Office, Saltash, or Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

GorLESTON-ON-SEA.—J an. 21.—For erection of new build- 
ings, for the East Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf 
Children. Send in names and 21. 2s. deposit by Jan. 1 to 
Mr. D. O. Holme, clerk to the Governors, Castle Chamber, 
Norwich. Mr. John E. Burton, architect, 57 London Street, 
Norwich. 

HanpswortH.—Jan. 5.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for the erection 
of boundary wall (builder) at Handsworth Council School. 
The Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Horsuam.—Jan. 4.—For the rebuilding of the Queen’s 
Head Hotel, Queen Street. Messrs. Frederick Wheeler & 
Godman, architects, Bank Chambers, Horsham. 

Hove (Susszx).—Jan. 4.—¥For constructing an under- — 
ground lavatory, south side of Livingstone Road, corner of 
Goldstone Street. The Borough Surveyor. 

Hunsrzet.—Jan. 7.—For the erection of moulding shop 
and reconstruction of roof. Deposit of 10s. for each con- 
tract, viz. bricklayer, &c., carpenter, slater, plumber, painter 
and steelwork. Messrs. Myers-Beswick & Partners, 
engineers, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

KeIcHirEy.—‘For erection of a detached residence at 
Brown Lane, Black Hill. Messrs. R. B. Broster & Sons, 
architects and surveyors, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 4.—For erection of Poplar new branch 
post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, 22 Carlisle 
Place, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For structural repairs at Nos. 403-9 
Mile End Road, E., for the Whitechapel Guardians. The 
Clerk, 74 Vallance Road, Whitechapel, E. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For the renewal of the zinc roof on 
a portion of the Vallance Road Infirmary, for the Guardians 
of Whitechapel Union. The Steward of the Infirmary, 
74 Vallance Road, N.E. 

Lypproox.—Jan. 28.—For the carrying out of altera- 
tions and additions to Joys Green Council school, near Lyd- 
brook. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. R. 8. Phillips, architect, Mid- 
land Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Nantwicu.—Jan. 16.—For the supply of materials and 
for daywork labour required in the carrying out of certain 
works, being alterations and additions to the dwelling- 
houses and farm buildings known as Batherton Dairy House 
and Batherton Hall, near Nantwich, Cheshire. The County 
Estate Office, 49 Northgate Street, Chester, and at the Estate 
Office, Broad Lane, Nantwich. 

Newron Assot.—Jan. 3.—For erection of additional 
wards at the infirmary. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Samuel Segar, 


- 24 and 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Newark.—Jan. 2.—For renewing stone steps and land- 
ings on principal staircase, renewals and repairs to stone 
steps in front of town hall, and new urinals, w.c., and 
paved floors in above building. Mr. George Sheppard, 
borough surveyor. ‘ F 

OupHam.—Jan. 10.—For the various works required in 
the construction of a pumping station, comprising engine- 
house, workshop, store-room, &c., together with boundary 
wall and other works in connection therewith, to be erected 
at Butterworth Hall, Milnrow, for the Oldham Waterworks 
Committee. Deposit 21. Mr. Charles J. Batley, M.I.C.E., 
Piethorn, Newhey. 

PontTELAND.—The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Guardians invite 
persons desirous of tendering for the erection of a wash-house 
at the Cottage Homes, Ponteland, to send in their names at 
once. Mr. Gladstone Walker, Clerk to the Guardians. Union 
Offices, 127 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Pupsry.—Jan. 7.—For erection of United Methodist 
Sunday school and institute. Deposit 10s. Mr. W. Hugill 
Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancs. 

ScarsoroucH.—Jan. 5.—For the construction of an 
engine house, &c., at the Cayton Bay Pumping Station. 
The Water Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

Scornanp.—Jan. 14.—For erection of three boat slips at 
(1) Port an Uidh, (2) Caolis, and (3) Vatersay Bay, in the 
island of Vatersay, Barra, and in Saltavig Bay, near Loch- 
boisdale, South Uist. Mr.. Walter G. Coles, F.S.L, 
engineer, Scottish Office Engineering Department, 122 George 
Street, Edinburgh; or of Supervisor Monk, Castlebay, Barra, 
and Supervisor Coull, Lochboisdale. 

Srarnes.—Jan. 13.—For supplying about 1,600 yards of 
unclimbable wrought-iron railing and gates, together with a 
short length of ornamental wrought-iron fencing with 
entrance gates, and erecting the same upon ground to be 
laid out as a cemetery. Mr. EK. J. Barrett, A.M.I.C.E., 
surveyor, Town Hall, Staines. 

Strartnes.—Jan. 13.—For the laying out and planting of 
about 44 acres of ground to be used as a cemetery, for the 
Staines Urban District Council. Mr. E. J. Barrett, 
A.M.J.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Staines. 

Srockport.—Jan. 3.—For construction of butchery de- 
partment, Lowfield Road branch, for the Stockport Indus- 
trial and Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, architects, 
Queen’s Buildings, St. Peter’s Square, Stockport. 

Watrs.—Jan. 5.—For erection of two pairs of cottage 
homes for children at Llwydcoed, Aberdare, for the 
Guardians of Merthyr Tydfil Union. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Jan. 9.—For erection of twenty or more dwell- 
ing-houses at Carnetown, Abercynon, for the Salisbury 
Building Club. Mr. Treharne Jones, architect and sur- 
veyor, Nelson, via Cardiff. 

Wates.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a fire station at Fern- 
dale, Glamorgan, for the Rhondda Urban District Council. 
Deposit 17. 1s. The Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Watton-LeE-Datz.—Jan. 3.—For the construction of the 
following works in connection with the new pumping station, 
near School Lane:—Contract No. 1, erection of an engine- 
house and boundary wall. Deposit 27. Mr. James Leigh, 
Council Offices, Bamber Bridge. 

Wican.—Jan. 4.—For the construction of dressing boxes, 
&c., at the Public Baths, Millgate. The Office of the Borough 
Engineer, King Street West, Wigan. ‘ 

WINcHESTER.—Jan. 16.—For the supply and fixing of 
deal and other office fittings at the new County Council 
offices, Castle Avenue. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
_ county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

WomsBwetut.—Jan. 12.—The West ‘Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate ténders for the following 
works at Wombwell; Broomhill Council school, viz. altera- 
tions, &e. (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, painter and 
asphalter). The Education Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. Deposit 11. Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, and 
addressed to the Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, 
Wakefield, must be received by 10.30 a.m. on J anuaty 12. 

Yorxs.—Jan. 5.—For the following works, for the Edu- 
cation Committee of the East Riding County Council, viz. :— 
(a) Erection of a Council school for girls and infants, with 
accommodation for 520 children at Norton (Malton) ; 
(b) erection of a Council school for 202 children and teacher’s 
house at Welton. The Building Surveyor, County Hall, 
Beverley. 

Yorx.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of new stores in Rail- 
way Street, for the York Equitable Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. B. Beck, 28 High Street, Doncaster. 


| 


TENDERS. 
BLACKBURN. 


For the construction of main sewers and the extension of 
the sewage outfall works at the Epileptic Colony, 


Langho. Mr. Frep W. Duckwortn, engineer and sur- 

veyor, Blackburn. 
Turner i £1,857. 9 2 
Wellerman Bros. 1,652 7-160 
Sugden i ; 1,517 18,9 
Knowles & Winter 1,504 5 4 
Whittaker & Sons 1,492 0 0 
Fecitt & Sons 1,491 0 0 
Cronshaw & Sons : : ; : 1,488 0 0 
JENKINS & Son, Blackburn (accepted) 1,400 0 0 


BRIGHTON. 
For the rebuilding of No. 7 Gloucester Place, for the Town 


Council. The Borough Surveyor, Brighton. 
Bostel Bros. : : : : £780 0 0 
Penfold : 759 0 O 
Field & Cox 757 0 0 
Burrage : , 749 10 0 
J. & W. Simmonds 740 0 0 
Gates & Sons : 729 10 0 
Tidey & Co. : : 668 10 0 
Reap, Brighton (accepted) 654 0 0 


CARLTON. 
For branch premises, Gedling Road, Carlton, Notts, for the 
Netherfield Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Wattsr H. 
Woops, architect and surveyor, Long Eaton, near Not- 


tingham. 
Barlow & Son £993 10 0 
Short ; 955 0 0 
Lewin . : : é : ‘ : 948 10 0 
Loacu, Station Road, Carlton (accepted) 924 0 0 
Harper : : . , 925 0 0 


CHARLES. 
For erection of house and offices for the Baptist Church at 


Brayford, in the parish of Charles, North Devon. Mr. 

THomAs CaRNELL, architect. 
Sanders & Son £644 18 0 
Slee & Son . 567 2 10 
Holcombe & Son 538 10 0 
Hammet Bros. 509 17 0 
Webber & Ley 497 0 0 
Rice & Ley : , : : : ; 494 14 0 
Hancock & Huxtasiz, Stoke Rivers (ac- 

cepted) 490 0 0 


DUDLEY. 


For constructing workhouse sewage disposal and drainage 


works. Mr. Stanutey C. Eacizs, C.E., engineer to the 

Guardians. 
Guildhall Engineering and Decorating Co. £1,349 0 
Lewis & Martin . 1,347 0 
Hughes 1,525 1 
Wood 1,300 0 
Trentham 1281.10 
Harris & Son 1,275 15 
Thorpe 1,268 16 
HKdwards 1,199 4 
Law & Co, . 1,196 2 
Taylor & Co. 1,190 14 
Hill & Co. 1,124 14 
Farley. 1,093 16 
Meredith 1,055 0 
Guest & Son P : : ; 1,020 0 
Crump, Dudley (accepted) : 959 3 


DOSMANDAHAGCONOCSO 


HAYES. 

For erection of an entrance lodge to their works in Printing 
House Lane, for Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 45 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C. Messrs. Haywarp & Maynarp, 
architects, 14 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Fairhead & Son . : £915 SOMO 
Bollom 846 0 0 
Dickens 843 0 0 


LOUGHTON. 


For constructing a bacterial filter at the sewage disposal 


works. Mr. Horace Waitt, surveyor to the Council. 
Jackson £1,208 12 2 
Paul 1,110 0-0 
Manders . 1,095 0 0 
Bell & Sons : : : : . 1,019 0 0 
W. & C. Frencw, Buckhurst Hill (ac- .- 

cepted) . Sey tak ; : i : 998 0 0 
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LONDON. 
For installing electric light at Salway Place schools, Strat- 


ford, E., for West Ham Education Committee. Mr. 
Wiuiiam Jacquss, A.R.I.B-A., architect. 
Stannos. Simplex. 

Simmons & Co. £280 0 0 238 0 
Ryan & Son 270 0 0 210 0 O 
Weston & Sons 230 0 0 1BOr 10k O 
Halsey . : 223) :0.7°0 178 10 6 
Newbald & Co. 220 0.0 199 0 0 
Johnson & Phillips 217 0 0 204.10 0 
Mayfield & Co. : : 200 18 2 185 4 3 
King : é F : : — 273 14 6 
Mell 180 10 0 195 10 0 
Morgan . : : : ‘ 149 0 0 L5E-10— 0 
West Ham Electricity Depart- 

ment, Stratford L902 17 Qian LaGen 2s) 


* Accepted. 


NEW R.I.B.A. REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIONS. 


Toe R.I.B.A. Regulations for Architectural Competitions, 
revised and amended in accordance with the resolutions 
passed by the general body at the meeting of November 21, 
have now been issued as an Institute paper and the old 
regulations withdrawn. The new regulations (which are not 
intended to apply to small limited private competitions) are 
as follows :— 

It is assumed that the object of the promoters is to 
obtain the best design for the purpose in view. This object 
may best be secured by conducting all competitions upon the 
lines laid down in the following regulations, which have been 
framed with a view to securing the best results to the pro- 
moters with scrupulous fairness to the competitors. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
allied societies do not compete excepting under conditions 
_ based on these regulations. 

The conditions of a competition shall contain the follow- 
ing regulations (4) to (F) as essential :— 

(A) There shall be appointed for every competition one 
or more fully qualified professional assessors, to whom the 
whole of the designs shall be submitted. 

(B) No promoter of a competition, and no assessor engaged 
upon it, nor any employé of either, shall compete, or assist a 
competitor, or act as architect, or joint architect, for the pro- 
posed work. 3 

(C) Each design shall be accompanied by a declaration, 
signed by the competitor, or joint competitors, stating that 
.the design is his or their own personal work, and that the 
drawings have been prepared under his or their own super- 
vision. A successful competitor must be prepared to satisfy 
the assessor that he is the bona-fide author of the design he 
_ has submitted. 

(D) The premiums shall be paid in accordance with the 
assessor’s award, and the author of the design placed first by 
the assessor shall be employed to carry out the work, unless the 
assessor shall be satisfied that there is some valid objection to 
such employment, in which case the author of the design 
placed next in order of merit shall be employed, subject to a 
similar condition. The award of the assessor shall not be set 
aside for any other reason. 

(#) If no instructions are given to the author of the design 
selected by the assessor to proceed within twelve months from 
the date of the award, then he shall receive payment for his 
services in connection with the preparation of the competition 
drawings of a sum equal to 14 per cent. on the amount of the 
estimated cost. If the work is subsequently proceeded with, 


the 13 per cent. previously paid to him shall form part of his 
ultimate commission. 


(P) The selected architect shall be paid in accordance with | 


the Schedule of Charges sanctioned and published by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

1. The promoters of an intended competition should, as 
their first step, appoint one or more professional assessors, 
architects of established reputation, whose appointment 
should be published in the original advertisements and in- 
structions. The selection of an assessor should be made with 
the greatest possible care, as the successful result of the com- 
petition will depend very largely upon his experience and 

ability. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


is always prepared to act as honorary adviser to promoters 
in their appointment of assessors. 


2. The duties of an assessor are as follows :— 

(a) To confer with and advise the promoters on their 
requirements and on the questions of cost and premiums to 
be offered. ' 

(b) To draw up instructions for the guidance of com- 
petitors and for the conduct of the competition, incorporating 
the whole of the clauses of these regulations which are 
applicable to the particular competition. 

Note.—It is essential in drawing up the instructions to 
state definitely which of the conditions must be strictly ad- 
hered to, under penalty of disqualification from the com- 
petition, and which of them are optional. Le 

(ce) To answer queries raised by competitors within a 
limited time during the preparation of the designs, such 
answers to be sent to all competitors. 

(d) To- examine all the designs submitted by competitors 
and to determine whether they conform to the conditions and 
to exclude any which do not. 

(e) To report to the promoters on the designs not so ex- 
cluded and to award the premiums in strict’ adherence to 
the conditions. 

3. Competitions may be conducted in one of the following 
ways :— 

re By advertisement, inviting architects willing to com- 
pete for the intended work to send in designs. For com- 
petitions for public works of great architectural importance 
this method is recommended. 

(b) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to com- 
pete for the intended work to send in their names by a given 
day, with such other information as they may think likely to 
advance their claims to be admitted to the competition. 
From these names the promoters, with the advice of the 
assessor, shall select a limited number to compete, and each 
competitor thus selected shall receive a specified sum for the 
preparation of his design. 

(c) By personal invitation to a limited number of selected 
architects to join in a competition for the intended work. 
Each competitor shall receive a specified sum for the pre- 
paration of his design. 

Note.—Where a deposit is required for supplying the 
instructions it shall be returned on the receipt of a bona-fide 
design, or if the applicant declines to compete and returns 
the said instructions within a month after the receipt of 
replies to competitors’ questions. 

4. The number, scale and method of finishing of the 
required drawings shall be distinctly set forth. The draw- 
ings shall not be more in number, or to a larger scale than 
necessary to clearly explain the design, and such drawings 
shall be uniform in size, number, mode of colouring and 
mounting. As a general rule a scale of 16 feet to 1 inch will 
be found sufficient for plans, sections and elevations, or in 
the case of very large buildings a smaller scale might suffice. 

Unless the assessor advises that perspective drawings are 
desirable, they shall not be admitted. 

5. No design shall bear any motto or distinguishing mark ; 
but all designs shall be numbered by the promoters in order 
of receipt. 

6. A design shall be excluded from a competition— 

(a) If sent in after the period named (accidents in 
transit excepted) ; (b) if it does not give substantially the 
accommodation asked for; (c) if it exceeds the limits of site 
as shown on the plan issued by the promoters, the figured 
dimensions on which shall be adhered to; (d) if the assessor 
shall determine that its probable cost will exceed by 10 per 
cent. the outlay stated in the instructions, or the estimate of 
the competitor, should no outlay be stated. If the assessor 
be of opinion that the outlay stated in the instructions is 
inadequate, he shall not be bound in the selection of a design 
by the amount named in such instructions, but the question 
of cost shall nevertheless be a material element in the con- 
sideration of the award; (e) if any of the conditions or in- 
structions other than those of a suggestive character are 
violated; (f) if a competitor shall disclose his identity or 
attempt to influence the decision. 

7. All designs and reports submitted in a competition for 
a public building, except any excluded under Clause 6, shall 
be publicly exhibited after the award has been made, which 
award shall be published at the time of exhibition; and all 
designs and reports submitted in a competition for a private 
building shall be similarly exhibited to the competitors. 

8. All drawings submitted in a competition, except those 
of the design selected to be carried out, shall be returned to 
the competitors. 

The usual R.1.B.A. scale of charges for assessing com- 
petitions, whether by jury or otherwise, is the sum of thirty 
guineas, plus one-fifth per cent. upon the estimated cost of 
the proposed building. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE.* 
(Concluded. ) 
Ashes. 


One of the best aggregates for most purposes is ashes from 
locomotive boilers. It contains no impurities, is obtainable 
at most railway stations, and is inexpensive ; but one com- 
pany (the London and South-Western) allow their engine 
drivers when passing through a lias limestone district to use 
fragments of limestone in the furnaces to economise the coal 
consumption, but it is not very perceptible among the ashes, 
and does not slake, perhaps for some time after the concrete 
has been in place, but when it does it entirely ruptures the 
concrete. Floors and stairs have had to be entirely recon- 
structed as a result. It is believed no other railway company 
sanctions this, but where locomotive ashes are employed 
inquiry should be made relative thereto. 

Plaster of Paris. 

As is well known, plaster of Paris was used as a matrice 
previous to the employment of Portland cement. Where 
alterations have been made to buildings with floors of this 
description, the old concrete has sometimes been re-used as 
an aggregate, with the result that expansion has taken place 
and the concrete been ruined. 

Aggregates that have passed through fire are charged more 
or less with sulphur, and slag from iron ore more than any 
other. The only way to liberate the sulphur seems to be to 
expose it to the atmosphere for as long a period as possible. 
Slag that had been aerated for a long period has made 
concrete less susceptible to change of form than any other 
aggregate. 

United States Government tests -have proved that the 
carbonate of lime, which forms so large a constituent of Port- 
land cement, neutralises the effect of sulphur in aggregates to 
a great extent. 

Parts of Aggregates Equivalent to Sand. 

It is usual to specify that the sandy and dirty element in 
some aggregates shall be screened out and replaced by coarse, 
sharp sand ; but it is difficult to understand the object of this. 
The coarse, sandy element of suitable aggregates, such as slag, 
furnace ashes, brick débris, or crushed stone chippings, is 
every way as good as pit or Thames sand, but it is desirable 
to eliminate the portion below the size of coarse sand, and 
apparently it is considered impracticable to remove one 
without the other ; but, according to the lecturer’s experience, 
it is more economical and effectual to wash out the fine dirty 
and dusty particles and leave in the coarse sandy ones. River 
gravels, as a rule, contain sufficient, and a stone crusher can 
be set to reduce any material to make quite enough for the 
purpose. 

Grading Aggregate. 

The size of the aggregate has long been a disputed point, 
but United States Government tests have proved that, no 
matter the purpose for which it is used, the coarser the aggre- 
gate, provided perfect homogeneity or denseness is secured, 
the stronger the concrete. The size, however, depends upon the 
nature of the work. A very coarse aggregate, so that it is 
graded .by intermediate sizes down to that of coarse sand, 
would be the best for wide and deep foundations, but far too 
coarse for floors, roofs, walls, or partitions—it depends 
entirely upon their thickness. 

It has been attempted to standardise the size of aggregates 
for various purposes, but Mr. Potter submitted that it is 
impossible. It depends entirely upon good grading, and 
there are few materials which come to hand in their natural 
state, or converted by a crusher, that are well graded. 


Cleanliness. 

The cleanliness of the aggregate is another factor of the 
greatest importance... Most aggregates are unclean, except, 
perhaps, river gravel from a- quick-running stream. Very 
few pit gravels are clean, and, as a rule, they are the most 
difficult to wash ; they are usually mixed with unctuous clay, 
which is difficult to get rid of and which is injurious to 
cement. If clean, the particles are usually of a rounded 
shape, the result of attrition at some former period, and not 
a desirable one for an aggregate. 

It may be thought that quarry waste, brick-yard débris, 
slag, and materials generally that have passed through fire 
are quite free from deleterious matter, but they are not. If 
they have passed through fire and been broken by hand, 
or by a stone crusher, the particles will be found covered 
with a fine impalpable dust, almost imperceptible. If 
washed in a tub, as an experiment, and kept well stirred, the 


* Abstract of a paper by Mr. Thomas Potter on “‘ General Con- 
crete Practice.’’ 


water will be charged to a considerable extent with this dusty 
element, which is injurious to cement. 

Practically nearly all aggregates are very much improved 
by washing, which is an economic process if measured by 
strength. 

Mixing Concrete. 

The aggregate and matrice should be turned over twice 
dry, and twice while water is being added, and never less ; 
the more they are mixed the better the concrete, and the 
more readily the various sized particles find their respective 
positions in the mass. . 

For many years it was advocated that only as much water 
should be used as will coat the aggregate with the cement 
and render the concrete of a sticky character. Actual 
practice is convincing enough to prove that this is wrong. 
The particles of the aggregate do not slide easily into place, 
and the concrete is not dense. But if the concrete is in a 
sloppy condition, better homogeneity or denseness is the result. 
It is almost needless to say that the water used in mixing 
concrete should be clean; if otherwise, it is equal to using 
an unclean aggregate. 

Plums or Packing. 

What are known in the United States as “‘ plums,” but 
which the lecturer has always called ‘‘ packing,’’ are pieces 
of broken stone or quarry waste, or other suitable materials 
of considerable size, embedded in the soft concrete as the 
work proceeds. Packing may be any size so long as it does 
not reach the vertical faces of foundations or monolithic 
walls by at least 2 inches and the particles are kept apart at 
least 2 inches, and are well rubbed in the soft mass, not 
merely laid on the concrete. Obviously the material must 
be clean. Some practitioners claim that packing adds to the 
strength of concrete, and, if carefully dealt with, it certainly 
does not diminish it, and lessens the cost. 


Concrete Walls. 


The disadvantage of building monolithic concrete walls 
is the cost of the forms or shuttering necessary for forming 
the troughs in which the concrete is to be deposited. In some 
cases it is common knowledge that it has cost as much as the 
concrete. In addition, unless it forms a backing to stone or 
brickwork, it has to be cemented or rough-cast externally, so 
that the cost is often more than brickwork. 

For buildings of some magnitude—of a plain character, 
free from irregularities of plan, and of a simple design, such 
as warehouses, farm buildings, and factories—it can be used 
in most cases to advantage, so far as regards cost, while it 
possesses much greater strength and durability and freedom 
from the necessity of repairs—more so than ordinary brick 
walls. It is too early to affirm how long monolithic Portland 
cement concrete buildings are going to last, but there is not 
much doubt on that point. The oldest in this country 
probably does not exceed forty-five to fifty years. 

We are told at times that plastered concrete walls are 


subject to condensation ; but they are not more so than walls . 


of stone or brick, or as much, with the further advantage 
that, after a period of six months or thereabouts, condensa- 
tion very rarely occurs in an ordinary house, owing to the 
walls being of a more equable temperature. The concrete 
walls of a public building, when the latter is crowded, may 
give evidence of condensation, but that does not come within 
my experience. 

As a hygienic material, concrete is superior to any other. 
If we go into the rooms of a brick house after they have been 
shut up for some time, there is often a musty, fungusy smell 
prevailing. In a concrete house or cottage, after being closed 
for a time, this is never found. The rooms in a well-built 
concrete house are cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than those of a brick house, as concrete walls are more 
equable in temperature owing to being non-absorbent, and 
not so readily chilled as brickwork. 


The Future of Concrete. 

With regard to the future of concrete for buildings and 
allied purposes in large towns, its present use seems to 
indicate that it will be confined principally to floors and 
roofs, and in connection with skeleton steel-frame construc- 
tion, and certain purposes for which cement and granite 
chips can be employed, such as pavings, steps, stairs, sills, 
lintels, etc. Monolithic reinforced walls will possibly not 
find much favour; there is the difficulty of external surface 
treatment, the cost of temporary forms, and minor difficulties 
which would not occur in most districts. In the country 
there should be more scope for the use of concrete. Even- 
tually concrete building may be, and should be, a distinct 
occupation. The walls of factories, workshops, warehouses, 
and a similar class of buildings where no great architectural 
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MR. E. SEWARD wv. THE CARDIFF CITY COUNCIL. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Some references to the scheme in a periodical were read 
by Mr. Pollock, these containing some incidental views con- 
cerning the architectural interiors of churches and the rela- 
tion of the parts to each other. 

The Official Referee said it was news to him that the 
cruciform arrangement in churches was dominated by the 
question of mere convenience, as suggested by the writer. 

Mr. Francis Williams: That was apparently written by 
a man who has never been inside a church. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Pollock said he understood the curator was re- 
sponsible for the article. (Renewed laughter.) 

Further evidence was given on behalf of the defendants’ 
case by Mr. Alderman Renwick, of Cardiff, and Dr. Charles 
Stanford Vachell, of Cardiff, who deposed as to what they 
alleged transpired at the committees. They said that a 
150,000/. scheme was not considered in 1905. 

Mr. William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. William 
Woodward & Sons, architects and surveyors, of 13 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, stated that he had been in practice 
as an architect for thirty years. He had carried out large 
buildings in London, including the Piccadilly Hotel. He 
had inspected the drawings prepared by Mr, Seward. In his 
view the scheme was unquestionably that of Mr. Ward’s, 
and so far as he could gather from the evidence and the 
correspondence Mr. Seward did not appear to have done 
more than carry out the scheme of Mr. Ward. He was of 
opinion that during the preparation of the drawings Mr. 
Seward was informing himself at the hands of Mr. Ward as 
to what was right and proper for the museum design. In 
his opinion Mr. Seward was not justified in separating a 
group of drawings into three sets. They were one set. He 
considered that in these various plans the ordinary varia- 
tions in them were consequent upon the advice of Mr. 
Ward. On the 30,000]. scheme relating to Cathays Park he 
thought Mr. Seward was entitled to 7501. or 24 per cent. 
An architect should prepare half-inch details anticipatory 
of having to carry out the work eventually. However, he 
would allow Mr. Seward something in respect to them. He 
should think Mr, Seward had an unusual number of inter- 
views with his clients, and for the preparation of those 
anticipatory half-inch details he thought Mr. Seward was 
entitled to 100/. 

Mr. Woodward said that in hotel architectural work he 
had carried out he had consulted with the authorities and 
discussed with them scheme after scheme until schemes were 
arrived at satisfactory to his clients. He should be ashamed 
to take a single shilling for those sets of plans of which his 
clients had not approved. 

Mr. Pollock, cross-examining, asked if Mr. Norman Shaw 
had not had something to do with the designing of the 
Piccadilly Hotel. 

Mr. Woodward replied that the Piccadilly Hotel was 
originally designed by himself and Mr. Emden. Then Mr. 
Emden retired, and Mr. Gruning joined him as co-architect. 
Mr. Norman Shaw was appointed by the Treasury to design 
the Quadrant in Regent Street, of which the Piccadilly 
Hotel in Regent Street formed a part. Therefore he (wit- 
ness) had to work with Mr. Norman Shaw and get out 
separate drawings in consequence of the alterations in the 
elevations that were prepared by Mr. Norman Shaw. 
Witness made no extra charge, for what he did was in- 
cluded in his 5 per cent. on an outlay of 400,0001. 

Cross-examined : He considered that for the whole of the 
work from December 1901 until the present time Mr. Seward 
was entitled to 8501., which would cover all. 

Mr. Pollock: Supposing you had prepared your plans for 
the Piccadilly Hotel, and the work had nat been carried out, 
would you have had any claim ? 

Mr. Woodward replied that he would have had 25 per 
cent. on the 400,000I. Continuing, he said he thought he 
was justified in saying that the conception of this design— 
the portions determined to be built and the rest that were 
not completed—belonged to Mr. Ward. 

Could you understand Mr. Hall’s evidence in this case ? 
asked Mr. Pollock.—Witness : I understood it perfectly, but 
I differ with him entirely. The witness added that he was 
more familiar perhaps with this case because he had been 
concerned in it for months and was aware of all the inter- 
views between Mr. Ward and Mr. Seward. If ‘Mr. Hall 
had been similarly situated he might have come to different 
conclusions. 


The Official Referee: He would have given the decision 


{ which you would give, and which I ought to give. 


Laughter. ) 

In further cross-examination, the witness thought that 
Mr. Seward’s specification for a 25,000/. building ought to 
have been double the length. 

Evidence. was also given by Mr. Arthur Harrison, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Colmore Row, Birmingham, who held that 
Mr. Seward was not entitled to the charges he claimed. 

At the close of evidence on behalf of the defendants’ 
case, 
Mr. Pollock called a Cardiff reporter to show that there 


was allusion to a 150,000/. scheme at the meeting of the com- 


mittee on February 1, 1907. 
Legal arguments were reserved until next sittings. 


THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA.* 
(Concluded. ) 
Height of Ceiling to Third Gallery Platform. 


THE variation in mean height in the next quarter turn, 
from F to G, the point opposed to the overhang in fig. 2, 
need not detain us. The variation is only 0.365 foot (7.82— 
7.455), or 44 inches. 

The mean rise of the ceiling in the next half spiral turn 
from fig. 2, G, eighty-sixth step, to fig. 2, I (118th step), on 
the side of the overhang, is 8.345 — 7.82 =0.525, or 6 inches. 
This rise is doubtless a feature of the original prearranged 
plan, as found on the corresponding overhanging side lower 
down. The entire system of variation in the height of the 
stairway, as so far developed, was, however, abandoned at 
the third gallery platform and the diminution of the amount 
of rise in the last half spiral turn, as compared with the 
larger measures lower down, is certainly significant of the 
approaching abandonment of the system. 


Change of Builders at the Fourth Storey, see fig. 2. 


The accounts of Mothes, who is the best authority in such 
matters, make it possible that Bonanno, the first architect of 
the tower, was absent in Monreale, near Palermo, during the 
construction of the next storey (third gallery). At all events 
it is certain that the construction came to a halt in 1186 until 
1233, after the fourth storey (third gallery) was finished. 
The period of inactivity had then lasted about 50 years. 

Beyond the third gallery platform (fig. 3, E, D, C, B, A) 
the mean height of the stairway rises very abruptly from 8 
feet at the 120th step, next the platform E, D, C, B, A, to 
9.625 feet at the 133rd step. The mean height then decreases 
to 8.50 feet at the 148th step, next the fourth gallery plat- 
form. 

We may assume that the increase in the height of the 
stairway on the west side was originally intended to be con- 
tinuous throughout the remainder of the construction and 
that it was intended to diminish the weight of the wall in 
the upper storeys. Several other effective expedients were 
undoubtedly employed to that end, especially the successive 
reductions in the thickness of the tubular wall, to be pre- 
sently mentioned. These reductions in the thickness of the 
wall probably made the continuance of the high stairway 
inadvisable, as the main upper weight of the tower had to 
be supported by these narrow walls which enclose it. The 
thickness is only about 2 feet 3 inches in this storey. 

Whether the expedient was abandoned by its original 


-devisers or by builders who followed them at a later date, of 


course, cannot be determined. The temporary revival of the 
dip system in connection with the rise of the ceiling in the 
quarter turn on the overhanging side, from the 120th to the 
142nd step, between I and F, fig. 3, speaks for itself in the 
measures. This was certainly suggested by considerations 
relating to the danger of an outward movement of the high 
wall of the stairway and in view of its diminished thickness. 

It is also extremely significant that, when the fourth 
gallery platform was reached, the stairway was lowered an 
entire foot as between the steps on either side of the platform 
(8.50 feet, 148th step, lower side ; 7.41 feet, 150th step, upper 
side). Such an abrupt change of height is otherwise wholly 


* An article in The American Architect of November 23, en- 
titled ‘‘ Brooklyn Museum Measurements of 1910 in the Spiral 
Stairway of the Leaning Tower of Pisa,” contributed by Mr. 
Wm. H. Goodyear, M.A., Curator of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute ; hon. member Society 
of Architects of Rome; hon. member Edinburgh Architectural 
Association ; hon, member Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Milan ; 
hon. academician Royal Academy of Venice ; corresponding 
member American Institute of Architects. 
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foreign to the system of the stairway. A new architect, 
Benenato, took charge of the construction above the fourth 
gallery platform in 1233, and this lowering the height of the 
stairway by 1 foot (1.09) was therefore due to him.* 


tm Gallery 
Platform 


1s 


Fie 3.—Brooklyn Museum measurements of 1910; for the heights of the 


spiral stairway between the third gallery platform at E, D, C, B, A and 
the 195th step between the fifth and sixth gallery platforms. The circles 
A, B, O,.D, BE correspond to those described in the preceding diagram, 
fig. 2. Measures in feet and decimals. 


Beyond this point the measures have been already 
analysed, and it was from these measures, for the stairway of 
the fifth and sixth galleries, that we were able to determine 
the extreme limit of builders’ and surveyor’s errors for the 
lower storeys of the tower. There is no further significant 
change in the height of the stairway, and this applies also 
to the twenty-two steps beyond the limit of fig. 6. 


Exterior Rectification of the Overhang. 


Exactly at the point where the system followed in the 
three lower storeys of the stairway was finally abandoned the 
exterior rectifications increase. The interior system of alter- 
nate rise and fall in the height of the stairway, and the rela- 
tions of this rise and fall to the overhang, are abandoned at 
the third gallery platform (fig. 2, I; fig. 3, E, D, C, B, A). 
The exterior rectifications so. far had been 3 cm. in the first 
gallery and 4 cm. in the second gallery, but they increase to 
7 cm. in the third gallery, 15 cm. in the fourth gallery, 8 cm. 
in the fifth gallery, 11 cm. in the sixth gallery, and 38 cm. 
between the cornice of the sixth gallery (or seventh storey) 
and the platform of the eighth storey. 

The question may, therefore, be fairly asked : If these 
rectifications represent efforts to correct a series of settle- 
ments of corresponding amount, why were the corresponding 
efforts to weight the tower more heavily in the spiral stair- 
way on the side opposed to the overhang, and to reduce its 
weight on the overhanging side, abandoned above the third 
gallery platform ? 

The only possible answer is that neither device was in- 
tended to correct a settlement. Both devices were intended 
to contribute to the stability of an intentionally inclined 
tower, and when that stability was found to be assured the 
troublesome variations in the height of the stairway were 
abandoned and the system of exterior rectification was the 
only one which was continued. 


The Eighth Storey. 


If the measures of De Fleury for the height of the eighth 
storey, above the platform, be examined, it will be found that 
its upper north side is 16 cm. higher than the south side. t 
Cresy and Taylor even made the north side 11 inches higher 
than the south side (see Architect, October 7, p. 237). 
Thus, as De Fleury’s original section shows, the platform of 


* The fifth gallery (sixth storey) was not begun until 1260. 
This and the sixth gallery (seventh storey) were built by Wilhelm 


von Innsbruck. The bell chamber, by Tomasso da Pisa, was not . 


built until about 1350. 
+ See the original Monuments de Pise, pl. xxiv. 
measures are M. 7 41, north side, and M. 7,25, south side. 


These 


the eighth storey even has an extra step on the south side and 


is raised on the south side 38 cm. more than on the north 
side, whereas the top of the same storey tilts down an extra 
16 cm. in the overhanging direction. 

On the theory of intentional construction this is an inter- 
esting point. Having rectified the inclination of the tower 
to the total amount of m. 0.30, or 1 foot (see article of 
October 7), the builders gave a rake to the top of the eighth 
storey which tends to conceal the final rectification and adds 
to the effect, but not to the danger, of the lean. 

The explanation of Mothes in the passage already men- 
tioned is rather a laboured one. He holds that when the 
eighth storey platform was built the architect found a settle- 
ment, following the others which had previously been recti- 
fied, of 22 cm., and that he gavé the platform a total extra 
elevation of 38 cm. on the south side, thus tilting it down 16 
cm. to the north, in order to counteract the anticipated 
farther settlement to the south, before it took place. Then, 
the theory continues, as the anticipated settlement was only 
2 cm., the south wall of the bell chamber was made 14 cm. 
lower* in order to bring it to a level. Then, according to 
this theory, after the tower was completely finished the addi- 
tional 70 cm. of settlement took place. 


The Theory of Accident Re-examined. 


It is a notable point about the utterances of many parti- 
sans of the settlement theory that they have spoken rather 
contemptuously of the opposed opinion. They ought to have 
remembered, in the past, that a balance of probabilities was 
at stake, and that much improbability attached to their own 
theory. 

There was the improbability that a tower which went 
down 8 feet on one side and 13 feet on the other side should 
have leaned so far without going over entirely, and that it 
should afterwards have come to rest in a solid and robust 
condition for so many centuries. 

There was the further improbability that masons would 
have risked their lives on a constantly sinking building, or 
that architects would have gambled on the chances of the 
ultimate arrest of the settlement, which must have seemed 
most improbable then, as it is admitted to be most wonderful 
now, by the advocates of the settlement theory. 

Amico Ricci, who is the standard Italian authority on 
Italian medieval architecture,t was a sturdy advocate of the 
theory of intentional leaning construction in the tower at 
Pisa, as related to, and suggested by, the leaning towers of 
Bologna. . Besides many conclusive arguments relating to the 
construction of the leaning towers of Bologna, he advances 
another which may be applied with even greater force to Pisa. 
He quotes the laws of the Italian communes, which compelled 
the owners of dilapidated or accidentally leaning towers to 
take them down because they were a danger to the public 
safety. Ricci appeals to these laws as proving that the towers 
at Bologna must have been known as intentional construc- 
tions. Otherwise, he says, the owners would have been com- 
pelled by the laws to take them down. 

This argument certainly suggests a grave doubt whether 
the architects of the Pisa tower would have been allowed by 
the communal authorities to continue it under the fright- 
fully dangerous conditions which the settlement theory pre- 
supposes, even if the architects had been the foolhardy men 
which this theory presumes them to have been. 


Conclusion. 


The improbabilities which, it must be admitted, always 
attached to the settlement theory appear to have reached 
their climax with the revelations of the present article. ‘If 
the tower leaned” only 3 cm. when the first storey was ap- 
proaching completion, how could the builders have known in 
what direction the tower was ultimately going to lean before 
they reached the thirteenth step ? 

It may now be remembered how many features of the Pisa 
Campanile appear to harmonise with the desirable condi- 
tions of a carefully thought out plan for the construction of 
a leaning tower whose centre of eravity should fall within 
the limits of its foundation and whose safety would thus be 
thoroughly insured. That the upper storeys have galleries of 
light arcades, resting on a robust and much heavier lower 
storey, is apparent at the first glance. 

Not only do the arcades of the upper storeys represent the 
mission of diminishing the wall mass without losing the 
effect of the lower outer diameter, but the same idea is ap- 
parent in. the construction of the tower in the form of a 


*-Mothes makes the south side 7.27 instead of 7.25, as found 
in De Fleury’s section, from which he took his argument. 
+ Storia dell’ Architettura in Italia, vol. i. pp. 577-84. 
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cylinder, with a central void of over 25 feet diameter above 
the first storey. One could not imagine a more ideal combina- 
tion of the greatest amount of strength, both real and 
apparent, with the least amount of masonry weight. The 
thickness of the wall is also diminished by an increase in 
the diameter of the interior well amounting to 16 inches. 

How the walls diminish in thickness is shown by the fol- 
lowing measures : 


1st storey (including the engaged columns). 15 ft. 14 in. 


2nd storey 8 ft. 114 in. 
ord storey 8 ft. 6% in. 
4th storey Sat." 22°* an, 


There is also something to be said as regards the well in 
which the tower stands, which is supposed by the advocates 
of the accident theory to indicate a downward settlement of 
an amount otherwise wholly unheard of in the case of any 
similar building.* Given the idea of building an arcaded 
leaning tower, with engaged columns on the lower and more 
robust story, and it would have been clearly impossible to 
begin such a building on a level surface. If the engaged 
columns were to have equal height, the base must slope, and 
if the base were built to slope, that slope should, from an 
artistic point of view, be placed below the surface level. The 
well is an indispensable feature in the present beauty of the 
tower, ‘‘the lily leaning in the wind,’’ as Edward Hutton 
styles it. 

The Priority of Grassi’s Observations. 

Although the bending of the tower towards the perpen- 
dicular was supposed by Vasari and by Cresy and Taylor, as 
it still is supposed by many contributors to the recent litera- 
ture of the subject, to begin above the fourth storey, it was 
already known to Ranieri Grassi that the bend towards the 
perpendicular is found in évery storey above the first. He 
quotes this fact as significant for a purposed inclination, 
which was intended to impress the spectator as being greater 
than it really is, and which, at the same time, was carefully 
constructed for permanent stability. The downward slope to 
the south of the summit of the bell chamber, when contrasted 
with the uplift of the platform of the same storey on the 
same side, is also very significant. 

Grassi was also the first to mention the inward dip of the 
ceiling on the side of the overhang below the first gallery 
platform, and he was the first to mention the increase in the 
height of the stairway between the thirteenth and the forty- 
ninth step.t In these and in many other particulars his 
observations deserve the highest credit, in spite of the defi- 
ciency of measures which he only offers in one not very 
important instance. ji 

Be it noted also that the ‘‘line of greatest inclination,” 
as marked on the diagrams, does not follow the line of Cresy 
and Taylor’s ground plan. As regards both the thirteenth 
and forty-ninth step, they not only correspond to my own 
recent observations, but also with those of Grassi. I 
believe the southern point of inclination to have been cor- 
rectly fixed by Cresy and Taylor, but as regards the northern 
point I agree with Grassi, who was probably right in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, if I am right now. t 

The Pisa Commission believes that the line of greatest 
inclination has shifted since Cresy and Taylor’s publication. 
This may be doubted, since their line of greatest inclination 
strikes the ninth step on the north side opposed to the over- 
hang. It probably ought to strike the thirteenth step. 


* There are many leaning towers, but no other one can be 
mentioned which has settled downward with even remote approxi- 
ede to the figures for direct settlement which must be quoted 

ere. ‘ 

t+ My own earlier measurements in the spiral stairway were 
made at 6 steps instead of 217. These new measures naturally 
supplant the former. The former measures test very satisfactorily 
beside the present ones, when compared at the same steps, but 
the choice of the step on the line of greatest inclination was 
assisted during the present observations by a compass and by 
careful use of a short plumb line. The only error which I have 
been able to find in the former observations is an over-estimate of 
the dip at the forty-sixth step. This over-estimate was probably 
due to unequal placing of the surveyor’s rod on opposite sides of 
the same step. 

+ Grassi fixes the points of greatest inclination as ten steps 
below the first gallery platforms and twelve steps above the ground 


ben Descrizione di Pisa e Suoi Contorni, vol. ii., pp. 101, 102 


Mr. Cuartes W. Brooks, F.S.1., A.R.LB.A., quantity 
surveyor, has moved to more commodious offices at Vernon 
House, Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. His 
telephone number will be Gerard 9052. 


VARIETIES, 


Mr. Wit11am Barium, architect, Glasgow, has prepared 
plans for a hall to be erected at Kirkintilloch, N.B., in con- 
nection with St. David’s United Free Church, at a cost of 
1,000/.. The plans have been passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court. 

H.M. Traps Commissioner for New Zealand reports 
that a Bill has been introduced into the New Zealand Legis- 
lature providing for an expenditure this year of 500,000/. in 
the development by State enterprise of the chief sources of 
water-power in the Dominion, which the Government intend 
to retain in their own hands. It is proposed, further, to 
electrify the railway through the Lyttelton-Christchurch 
tunnel. “ : : 

Messrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., Leeds and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have erected a clock with illuminated dial and Cam- 
bridge quarter chimes at the Carnforth Parish Church, 
Lancashire. They have also just finished a hour-striking 
clock with outside dial at Sledmere, East Yorks, for Sir 
Tatton Sykes, Bart. ; one at Stainland, Halifax, West York- 
shire, for Messrs. Benjamin Taylor & Sons; and one for Mr. 
Allan, Chapel Lane, Bingley, Yorks. 


THE Llandudno Urban District Council have applied for 
authority to raise a loan of 21,0007. in connection with a 
scheme, prepared by Mr. E. P. Stephenson, the surveyor, for 
the completion of the surface water outfall works and the 
extension of the main sewer to the Craig-y-don district. <A 
Local Government Board inquiry was held last week. 


Tur Hexham Rural District Council invite duly qualified 
civil engineers to submit schemes, before February 28, for the 
sewerage and sewage disposal of Corbridge, and offer 
premiums of 15/. and 10/. All schemes must comply with the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, and on pay- 
ment of premium those selected shall become the absolute 
property of the Council. In the event of any selected scheme 
being carried out by the engineer submitting the same, the 
premium paid shall be taken as on account of the commission 
ot 5 per cent. 


> 


REGULATIONS FOR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Tux Council of the Royal Institute having received a 
request from the London County Council to consider and 
report on their Draft Regulations for Reinforced Concrete 
Construction, formed the opinion that it would be most 
desirable to discuss the question of these Draft Regulations 


with representatives of the various bodies chiefly concerned 
with the subject to whom the London County Council had 
sent copies and requests for reports. The Council accord- 
ingly invited these bodies to join in a conference to discuss 
the matter, and the following representatives were ap- 
pointed :— d 

Royal Institute of British Architects—Edwin T. Hall, 
V.-P. R.I.B.A., chairman; Wm. Dunn (F.), H. D. Searles- 
Wood (F.), hon. secretary. 

Institute of Builders.—F. Higgs, G. B. Godson. 

London Master Builders’ Association.—Thomas Hollo- 
way, William King, Frank May, J.P. 

Concrete Institute.—Charles Marsh, T. B. Shore. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Sir Alex. Stenning (F.), past 
president Surveyors’ Institute; Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
(F.), F.S.L, E. B. T’Anson (F.), F.S.I., Percival Currey 
CE); ES. 1. 

District Surveyors’ Association.—Bernard Dicksee (A.), 
Ed. Dru Drury (F.), F.S.1., Wilfred Hardcastle (A.), F. A. 
Perkins. 

The conference held four meetings and discussed the Draft 
Regulations in detail, and certain observations were made 
and amendments suggested and set out in a report which was 
forwarded to the London County Council. In forwarding 
this report it was pointed out that the report of the Joint 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete issued by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects required revision owing to the 
progress of knowledge and experience, and that the Rein- 
forced Concrete Committee is again sitting to consider what 
alterations are desirable. The conference was of opinion 
that it would be best still to use the methods of calculation 
given in the report of the, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Reinforced Concrete, or subsequent reports made by 
the same body, and not to introduce formule into regulations 
which would tend to stereotype these particular formule and 


; hinder the development of new modes of construction, 
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